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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  designed  to  supply  a  want  which  has  long 
been  felt  by  those  commencing  the  study  of  medicine  and  the 
collateral  sciences. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  dead  languages,  or  at  least  with  Latin, 
was  formerly,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  is  still,  considered 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  graduate  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  the 
other  learned  professions.  Although  in  the  TJnited  States  a  clas¬ 
sical  education  is  not  made  an  indispensable  condition  for  conferring 
a  medical  degree,  yet,  so  long  as  the  great  majority  of  professional 
terms  are  in  Latin,  some  knowledge  of  this  language  may  be  said 
to  be  absolutely  requisite  for  the  medical  student.  The  fact  that 
multitudes  of  our  young  men  commence  the  study  of  medicine 
without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  Latin  or  G-reek,  renders 
it  important  that  the  elementary  works  intended  for  the  use  of 
students  should  be  adapted  to  meet  this  exigency. 

To  supply  the  want  above  indicated  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  present  work.  In  fulfilling  this  object,  the  editor 
has  aimed, — 

First:  to  give  a  full  explanation  of  the  etymology  of  the  various 
words  defined  in  the  Dictionary.  The  importance  of  etymology 
in  furnishing,  as  it  generally  does,  a  sure  clue  to  the  true  sig¬ 
nification  of  scientific  terms ;  in  limiting  and  fixing  their  mean¬ 
ing,  thus  guarding  against  looseness  or  vagueness  of  application ; 
and  lastly,  and  not  least,  in  assisting  the  memory  of  the  learner. 
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since,  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  a  comparatively  few  elements 
or  roots,  he  is  thus  enabled  to  determine  the  signification  of  a 
multitude  of  compound  words, — can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  It 
is  admitted,  indeed,  that  terms  not  unfrequently  occur  of  which 
it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  give  an  entirely  satisfactory  etymo¬ 
logy.  In  a  few  of  the  most  doubtful  cases  of  this  kind,  it  has  been 
deemed  best  to  make  no  attempt  to  explain  the  derivation,  since 
an  etymology  which  is  purely  fanciful  or  speculative,  seems  far 
more  likely  to  mislead'  or  perplex  than  to  instruct  the  student. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add  that,  in  fulfilling  this  important  part  of 
his  task,  the  editor  has  not  been  content  with  merely  following 
the  generally  received  authorities  in  etymology,  but  has  made  it 
a  rule,  in  every  case  of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  to  examine  the  sub¬ 
ject  anew,  and  particularly  to  consult  the  best  classical  and  modern 
(foreign)  dictionaries  upon  the  point  in  question. 

Secondly:  to  give,  whenever  practicable,  a  literal  translation 
of  the  various  Latin  phrases,  sentences,  etc.  occurring  in  the  work: 
such,  for  example,  as  Extensor  Digitorum  Communis,  Motor es  Ocu- 
lorum,  Hydrargyrum  cum  Cretd,  etc.  etc.  The  importance  of  such 
explanations  in  giving  clear  and  definite  ideas  to  those  who  may 
be  unacquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
to  be  enlarged  upon. 

For  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  most  important  elements  and 
principles  of  the  Latin  language,  designed  chiefly  for  those  wTho 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  classical  education,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Appendix,  page  660.  Connected  with,  and  imme¬ 
diately  following,  this  portion  of  the  work,  will  be  found  rules 
and  directions  for  the  writing  of  Latin  prescriptions. 

Another  feature  in  the  work,  and  one  which  it  is  hoped  will 
prove  of  great  practical  importance,  is  the  pronunciation  of  the 
various  terms  given  in  the  Dictionary.  What  correct  spelling  is 
to  the  writer,  correct  pronunciation  is  to  the  speaker.  If  either 
should  be  wholly  neglected,  the  most  perfect  language  would  soon 
become  a  babel,  and  fall  into  utter  corruption.  Every  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  reflect  on  the  subject  must  be  aware  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  constant  effort  or  aim  to  conform  our  speech  to  a 
common  standard,  the  language  which  we  call  English  would  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  be  spoken  so  differently  in  different  parts 
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of  the  world,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  understood,  and  in  two  or  three 
centuries  it  would,  in  all  probability,  become  wholly  unintelli¬ 
gible,  except  to  those  few  who  might  happen  to  be  familiar  with 
the  local  dialect.  He,  therefore,  who  is  willing  to  take  the  pains 
to  speak  correctly,  not  only  acquires  an  accomplishment  which 
will  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  all  educated  men,  but  he  con¬ 
tributes  his  portion  towards  exalting  and  extending  the  incalculable 
blessings  which  language,  the  great  vehicle  of  thought  and  know¬ 
ledge,  is  capable  of  conferring  on  mankind. 

The  various  terms  employed  in  medicine  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  classes.  The  first  class  consists  of  those  which  are 
properly  English  or  have  an  Anglicized  termination,  whether  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Saxon,  as,  Blood,  Forearm,  Nightmare,  Rickets,  etc. ; 
from  the  French,  as,  Bandage,  Viable,  etc. ;  from  the  Latin,  as,  Ab¬ 
dominal  (from  abdominalis ),  Abortion  (from  abortio),  Astringent 
(from  astringens),  Ferruginous  (from  ferruginosus),  etc.;  or  from 
the  Greek,  as,  Apoplexy  (from  axordrfla) ,  Artery  (from  aprripid), 
Asthmatic  (from  aadnariy-od),  etc. 

The  second  class  comprises  all  such  terms  as  are  Latin  or 
Latinized  Greek,  as,  Abdomen,  Amaurosis,  Ammonia,  Asthma , 
Cerebrum,  Laryngitis,  Oesophagus,  Sternum,  Vertebra,  etc.  etc. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  former  class  of  words  is  attended  with 
no  particular  difficulty.  Those  of  the  second  class,  however, 
though  usually  very  easy  with  respect  to  the  accentuation,  and 
perfectly  uniform  as  to  the  sounds  of  the  consonants,  present  a 
very  serious  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels. 
At  the  University  of  Oxford  in  England,  and  at  Harvard  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  usage  to  pronounce  all  Latin  words  with 
the  English  sounds' of  the  vowels:  for  example,  a  when  long  (as 
the  second  a  in  ama're,  amalbam,  ama'tum )  has  the  same  sound 
as  our  a  in  fate  (never  like  a  in  far) ;  long  i  is  pronounced  as  in 
pine;  and  so  on.  But  many  of  the  institutions  of  learning  in  this 
country  have  adopted  what  is  termed  the  “  continental”  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  according  to  which,  the  vowels  are  pronounced,  not  after 
the  English  sound,  but  according  to  that  of  the  languages. of 
Continental  Europe.  As,  however,  there  is  some  diversity  re¬ 
specting  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  different  European  tongues,  the 
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Italian,  which  of  all  the  modern  languages  is  perhaps  most  nearly 
related  to  the  Latin,  has  generally  been  adopted  as  the  standard. 
According  to  this  system,  a  should  be  sounded  nearly  like  a  in  far, 
e  as  in  there ,  or  like  a  in  fate ,  i  as  in  marine ,  or  like  e  in  mete ,  u 
like  oo,  and  y  like  i,  that  is,  like  our  e.  In  some  portions  of 
our  country,  particularly  in  the  Middle  States,  there  unfortu¬ 
nately  prevails  a  third  system,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  mixture  of 
the  other  two  already  described.  According  to  this  system, — if 
such  it  may  be  called, — the  vowel  a  is  sounded  as  in  fast  or  fat 
(never  as  in  fate);  i,  when  long,  is  usually  pronounced  as  in  pine, 
though  sometimes  as  in  marine;  all  the  other  vowels  being  uni¬ 
formly  sounded  as  in  English.  The  improper  diphthong  ce,  which  in 
every  other  modern  language  corresponds  in  sound  either  exactly 
or  very  nearly  to  e,*  is  on  this  system  sounded  like  our  a  in  fate. 

As  may  readily  be  imagined,  these  three  different  systems  ex¬ 
isting  together  in  the  same  country,  have  had  the  effect  to  intro¬ 
duce  almost  unlimited  confusion  into  the  pronunciation  of  Latin 
words.  Those  who  aim  at  correctness  or  propriety  in  speaking 
should,  we  think,  adopt  either  the  Oxford  pronunciation  or  the 
continental ;  and  whichever  they  adopt  should  be  carried  out  con¬ 
sistently.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  however,  that  some  common 
standard  of  Latin  pronunciation  might  be  fixed  upon  for  the  whole 
United  States:  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage  even  were  its 
.  application  limited  to  scientific  terms  and  phrases. 

Under  the  existing  state  of  things,  the  editor  has  not  felt  justified 
in  attempting  to  lay  down  any  positive  rules  for  the  pronunciation 
of  the  vowels  occurring  in  Latin  terms.  He  has,  accordingly,  for 
the  most  part  confined  his  labors  in  regard  to  this  class  of  words,  to 
marking  the  accent  and  syllabication,  and  to  indicating  such  vowel 
sounds  ( e.g .  short  i  and  short  y )  as  are  essentially  the  same 
whether  they  are  pronounced  according  to  the  continental  or 

*  That  is,  to  the  sound  of  e  in  the  respective  languages ;  ce  in  French  being 
equivalent  to  the  French  e,  ce  in  Spanish  to  the  Spanish  e,  and  so  with  the 
rest.  To  sound  ce  differently  from  c  tends  to  great  confusion,  inasmuch  as  a 
multitude  of  words  are  now  written  almost  indifferently  with  the  diphthong 
or  the  vowel:  as,  JEdile  or  Edile,  JEtiology  or  Etiology ,  etc.  Flowever  such 
words  may  be  written,  the  pronunciation  ought,  unquestionably,  to  remain 
the  same. 
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the  English  mode.  The  most  important  point  of  all  is  the  accent, 
which  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  readily  ascertained,  and,  depend¬ 
ing  as  it  does  upon  the  quantity*  (not  on  the  quality )  of  the 
vowels,  remains  the  same  under  all  the  different  systems  and  in 
all  the  various  tongues  of  the  world.  The  principal  rules  for 
Latin  accentuation  are  the  following: — 

Rule  1. — In  trisyllables  or  polysyllables,  if  the  penultima  be 
long,  the  accent  must  fall  upon  it:  as,  Abdo' men,  Coni' um,  Duode¬ 
num,  Porri'go,  Scapula! ris,  etc. 

Rule  2. — If  the  penultima  be  short,  the  accent  must  fall  on  the 
antepenultima :  as,  Ag'idum,  Abdom'inis,  An'ima,  Assafcet’ida, 
Chimaph'ila,  Cimicif  uga,  Uydroceph'  alus,  Poly g' a, la,  etc. 

Rule  3. — Dissyllables  always  take  the  accent  on  the  penultima; 
as,  A' cor,  Co'ma;  Li'quor,  &e. 

It  may  be  observed  that  whenever  the  accent  of  a  Latin  word 
falls  on  the  antepenultimate  vowel  followed  immediately  by  a 
single  consonant,  the  accent  is  usually  placed  after  the  conso¬ 
nant,  and  the  vowel  is  made  what  in  English  we  term  “short.” 
(See  examples  under  Rule  Second.)  Accordingly,  we  pronounce 
Abdominis — abdom'inis,  Assafcetida — assafet'ida,  etc.,  although  in 
both  of  these  instances  the  penultimate  syllable  is  long  in  Latin. f 
The  only  important  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  in  words  having 
u  for  the  antepenultimate  vowel ;  as,  Alu'mina,  Sulphu' ricus,  etc., 
in  which  case  the  accent  should  always  be  placed  before  the  conso¬ 
nant,  the  vowel  retaining  its  full  or  long  sound. | 

It  has  until  recently  been  the  almost  universal  usage  among 

*  The  quantity  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  usage  of  the  Latin  poets,  and 
certain  recognized  rules  of  derivation. 

f  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  essential  difference  between  a 
long  vowel  in  English  and  a  long  vowel  in  Latin  or  Greek.  In  the  former 
case  the  word  “long”  refers  to  the  quality  of  the  vowel,  in  the  latter  always 
to  the  quantity.  The  pronunciation  of  a  long  vowel  in  Latin  or  Greek  is 
estimated  to  occupy  just  twice  as  much  time  as  is  spent  in  uttering  a  short 
vowel.  In  the  present  work,  however,  when  the  term  “long”  is  employed 
in  reference  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
English  sense,  if  the  contrary  be  not  distinctly  stated. 

t  The  plural  of  Greek  nouns  in  -oma  are,  by  common  usage,  excepted :  as, 
aro'mata  (from  aro'ma),  not  arom'ata.  If  the  penultima  be  a  vowel  followed 
immediately  by  another  vowel,  the  antepenultimate  syllable  is  usually  made 
long  :  as,  am-mo/ni-a,  ci-ne're-us. 
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classical  scholars  to  pronounce  the  ancient  Greek  (like  the  Latin) 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  vowels ;  but  within  a  few  years 
some  institutions  of  learning  of  the  highest  character,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  have  adopted  the  modern  Greek 
accentuation;  that  is,  they  pronounce  according  to  the  Greek 
accent,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  quantity.  For  example, 
ao<p[a  (“wisdom”),  and  (oMxpdvov  (the  “elbow”),  formerly  called 
so'fe-a  and  o-le-kra'non,  would,  according  to  the  new  mode,  be 
pronounced  so-fee'a  and  o-lek'ra-non.  How  far  this  new  system 
should  affect  our  pronunciation  of  Latinized  terms  derived  from 
the  Greek  may  be  considered  an  open  question.* 

As  already  intimated,  the  accent  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole, 
point  in  Latin  pronunciation  about  which  there  is  no  dispute 
among  the  learned.  It  has .  accordingly  come  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  essential  tests  by  which  a  finished  scholar  may  be 
known.  Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  many  Latin 
phrases  and  sentences  have  become,  so  to  speak,  parts  of  our  own 


*  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  best  English  autho¬ 
rities  on  classical  pronunciation  recognize  no  other  principle  than  quantity 
for  the  accentuation  of  this  class  of  words,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  Italian 
and  Spanish,— languages  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  Latin  than  ours, — 
words  and  names  derived  from  the  Greek  almost  invariably  follow  the  accentua¬ 
tion  of  the  original,  while  those  of  Latin  derivation  are  as  uniformly  ac¬ 
centuated  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  Latin  primitives.  Not  only 
is  the  name  Sofia  (from  the  Greek  oofia ,  whence  our  Sophi'a)  pronounced 
so-fee'a  (though  in  Greek  the  penultima  is  short),  and  its  derivative  filosofia 
(“  philosophy”)  fe-lo-so-fee'a,  but  the  numerous  class  of  Italian  and  Spanish 
words  ending  in  -grafia  (Greek  -ypafia),  and  -logia  (Greek  - Xoyia )  always 
have,  like  the  Greek,  the  accent  on  the  penultima,  although  this  is  invariably 
short  in  the  Greek;  as  cosmografi'a  (cosmography),  geografi'a  (geography), 
ortografi'a  (orthography),  &c. ;  and  analogi'a  (analogy),  filologVa  (philology), 
etc.  etc.  Insania  takes  the  antepenultimate  accent,  because  the  penultima  of 
the  Latin  ( insa'nia )  is  short;  while  mania ,  with  the  same  termination,  has  the 
penultimate  accent  (ma-nee'a),  simply  because  the  Greek  (pavia)  is  so  accented, 
ggy  The  remark  made  above,  that  words  in  Italian  and  Spanish  derived  from 
the  Latin  follow  the  Latin  quantity,  while  those  from  the  Greek  conform  to 
the  Greek  accentuation,  should  of  course  be  limited  to  such  as  have  not  become 
materially  changed  or  corrupted.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  examples  above 
cited  no  change  has  taken  place,  except  substituting  /  for  0,  whicn  does  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  pronunciation. 
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language.  He,  therefore,  who  aspires  to  the  character  of  a  correct 
and  polished  speaker,  cannot,  without  serious  danger  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  neglect  this  important  branch  of  orthoepy.  It  is  true  that  a 
very  few  words  of  Latin  origin  (as  Au'ditor,  Or'ator,  Sen'ator ,*  etc.) 
have,  on  becoming  Anglicized,  without  any  change  in  the  spelling, 
lost  the  original  penultimate  accent.  But  the  large  majority  of 
Anglicized  words  retain  the  classical  accentuation,  as  Aculmen , 
Albu'men,  Aro'ma,  Cogno' men,  Deco' rum,  D  idol  tor,  Farina,  Far - 
ralgo,  Horizon,  Saliva,  Spectator,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  resisted 
the  general  tendency  of  our  language,  which  is  to  throw  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultima  in  such  words:  indeed,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  hear  uneducated  people  say,  Ar'oma,  Cognomen,  Saliva, 
etc.  If,  then,  Anglicized  Latin  words,  which  are  in  everybody’s 
mouth,  are  generally  pronounced  according  to  the  original  accentu¬ 
ation,  scientific  terms  ought  unquestionably  to  be  always  so  pro¬ 
nounced.  This  principle  is,  indeed,  fully  recognized  in  the  accentu¬ 
ations  given  in  the  last  edition  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which,  we 
believe,  not  a  single  instance  occurs  of  a  Latin  name  that  does  not 
conform  to  the  classical  pronunciation ;  although,  if  English  analogy 
were  allowed  to  have  any  influence,  we  should  scarcely  pronounce 
Conlum,  Mail co,  etc.,  with  the  accent  on  the  penultima. 

Of  such  Latin  words  as  were  used  by  the  ancients,  there  is 
generally  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  accentuation.  But  the 
case  is  different  with  respect  to  Latin  terms  (consisting  chiefly  of 
botanical  and  other  scientific  names)  of  modern  origin.  Among 
these  there  are  a  number  of  which  the  etymology  is  obscure  or 
uncertain,  and  the  accentuation  is,  in  consequence,  more  or  less 
doubtful.  In  such  cases,  the  editor  has  not  only  sought  to  avail 
himself  of  the  light  which  general  analogy  might  shed  upon  the 
point  in  question,  but  he  has  carefully  consulted  all  the  best  works 
accessible  to  him,  relating  to  such  subjects.  Among  these  he 
would  express  his  particular  obligations  to  Gray’s  “  Manual  of 
Botany,”  Mayne’s  “Expository  Lexicon,”  Wittstein’s  “  Etymo- 
logisch-Botanisches  Worterbuch,”  and,  above  all,  to  Dunglison’s 
“Medical  Dictionary,”  which  in  relation  to  these  difficult  questions 


*Anemo'ne,  when  used  as  an  English,  word,  is  always  pronounced  anem'one. 
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exhibits  a  degree  of  accuracy,  as  well  as  judgment,  unsurpassed,  if 
not  unequalled,  among  scientific  works  of  reference. 

Those  who  take  a  particular  interest  in  such  subjects  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  “Table  of  Disputed  Pronunciations”  (see  Appendix, 
pp.  698-9),  containing  a  list  of  the  most  important  terms  occurring 
in  medical  works,  respecting  the  accentuation  of  which  there  is  a 
difference  among  the  best  orthoepical  authorities.* 

Respecting  the  plan  of  the  Dictionary,  it  may  be  observed  that 
immediately  after  the  term  itself,  if  this  be  English,  is  inserted 
the  Latin  synonym,  then  the  etymology,  both  being  enclosed  in 
brackets.  If  the  term  be  Latin,  it  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
etymology,  enclosed  in  brackets.  (Compare  Ablactation,  Apoplexy, 
Artery ;  also,  Abdomen,  Ablepsia,  etc.)  The  French  synonyms  of 
important  medical  terms  are  also  given,  excepting  such  as  are 
essentially  the  same  as  the  English  or  Latin  :  for  example,  Ablacta¬ 
tion  (“ablactation”),  Bandage  (a  “bandage”),  TJterus  (the  “ute¬ 
rus”),  etc.;  or  such  as  differ  only  very  slightly,  as  Apoplexie 
(“  apoplexy”),  Artbre  (“  artery”),  Hepatite  (“  hepatitis”),  (Esophage 
{“oesophagus”),  etc.  As  these  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  readily 
understood  without  a  dictionary,  they  have  generally  been  omitted. 
By  adopting  this  plan,  the  attention  of  the  student  is  particularly 
directed  to  those  French  terms  which  it  is  most  important  for  him 
to  acquire ;  that  is,  to-  such  as  are  essentially  different  from  the 
Latin  or  English,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  understood  unless 
explained.  Of  this  class  of  words  the  following  examples  may 
be  given: — Cceur  (“heart”),  Clou  (“clove”),  Cou  (“neck”),  Alain 
(“hand”),  CEilQ'e ye”),  Poumons  (“lungs”),  Toux  (“ cough”),  etc. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Appendix  is  occupied  with  the 


*  In  speaking  of  “authorities’’  in  regard  to  questions  of  this  kind,  -we  do 
not,  of  course,  allude  to  those  persons,  however  illustrious,  who  are  merely 
distinguished  for  their  scientific  attainments  or  for  their  general  learning,  but 
to  such  only  as  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  orthoepy.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  some,  who  are  justly  regarded  as  ornaments  of  science, 
either  from  never  having  given  any  attention  to  such  subjects,  or  from  mere 
carelessness,  are  most  untrustworthy  guides  in  all  that  relates  to  correctness  of 
language,  whether  written  or  spoken.  They  seem  to  forget  that  thoughts  are 
like  jewels:  the  greater  their  value,  the  more  important  it  is  that  they  should 
be  well  set,  that  their  beauty  may  be  exhibited  to  the  best  advantage. 
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“  Table  of  Materia  Medics,”  containing  the- names  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  medicinal  articles  of  any  importance,  arranged  according 
to  their  medical  properties.  Such  a  classification,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  found  extremely  useful,  at  least  to  those  who  have  not  had 
time  or  opportunity  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  vast  resources  of  our  Materia  Medica. 

Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  included  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  it  contains  a  tolerably  complete  Table  of  Doses,  prepared 
with  great  care.  It  also  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  respective 
Nosologies  of  Cullen  and  Good.  Although  at  the  present  time 
neither  of  these  systems  is  generally  followed,  both  have  exerted 
great  influence  upon  medical  nomenclature,  and  may,  therefore, 
justly  claim  some  notice  at  our  hands.  It  was  believed  that  in  no 
other  way  could  an  idea  be  given  of  them  so  clearly  and  so  briefly 
as  by  means  of  synoptical  tables. 

Among  the  multitude  of  works  which  the  editor  has  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  consult  in  the  preparation  of  this  Dictionary,  justice  re¬ 
quires  that  he  should  express  his  great  obligations  to  a  few  to 
which  he  is  especially  indebted.  His  acknowledgments  are  pre¬ 
eminently  due  to  Mayne’s  “  Expository  Lexicon”  (London,  1860) ; 
a  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  original  in  its  plan,  and  evincing  in  its 
execution  much  diligence,  learning,  and  research.  He  would  also 
express  his  important  obligations  to  Gray’s  “  Structural  and  Syste¬ 
matic  Botany,”  and  “Manual  of  Botany,”  to  which  he  has  gene¬ 
rally  had  recourse  as  his  chief  authorities  on  all  questions  relating 
to  botanical  science.  To  Hoblyn’s  “Medical  Dictionary”  he  is 
indebted  for  the  matter  of  a  number  of  articles,  particularly  those 
relating  to  chemistry.  The  notices  of  the  natural  orders  of  plants 
and  animals  have  mostly  been  taken  from  that  justly  popular 
work,  Brande’s  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.” 

Nor  can  he  omit  to  mention  his  great  and  important  obligations 
to  Wood  and  Bache’s  “United  States  Dispensatory,”  a  work 
which  justly  ranks  among  the  first  of  its  kind  that  have  ever 
been  published  in  this  or  any  other  country. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SIGNS,  ABBREVIATIONS, 
ETC.  USED  IN  THE  PRESENT  WORK 

a,  e,  I,  o,  u,  y,  are  long,  as  in  fate,  mete,  pine,  note,  tube,  fly. 

a,  8,  I,  5,  u,  y,  are  short,  as  in  fat,  met,  pin,  not,  tub,  mystic. 

&,  8,  and  6,  are  like  a,  e,  and  6,  except  that  the  sound  is  less  prolonged. 

!i,  §,  are  obscure,  as  in  the  final  syllables  of  America,  icriter,  etc. 

g  =  g  hard. 

5  is  to  be  sounded  like  s  or  ss ;  G  and  g  Vikej;  s  has  the  sound  of  z. 

■eh  is  to  be  sounded  like  k ;  but  eh  without  any  mark  should  be  pronounced  as  in 
chill  or  child. 

n,  m,  and  n®  are  used  to  represent  the  French  nasal  sound,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  ny  in  long,  n  (small  capital)  implies  that  the  r  should  be  trilled  :  ii  denotes 
the  sound  of  the  French  w;  u,  that  of  the  French  eu,  similar  to  the  sound  of  u  in 
the  English  word  fur. 

An  asterisk  (*)  affixed  to  a  word  or  phrase  denotes  that  it  is  either  Latin  or  Latin¬ 
ized  Greek,  etc. 

=  signifies  “equivalent  to.”  Thus,  Gath.  =  Catharticus  implies  that  Calh.  is 
equivalent  to,  or  stands  for,  Catharticus  (“Cathartic”). 

||  plhced  after  the  phrase  “  Pharmacopceial  name”  denotes  that  the  name  belongs 
alike  to  the  British  and  United  States  Pharmacopoeias. 

An  acute  accent  denotes  a  primary,  a  grave  a  secondary,  accent. 

^“As  a  general  rule,  no  marks  have  been  placed  on  the  vowels  in  cases  where 
these  would  naturally  be  pronounced  correctly  without  any  mark. 

When  a  reference  is  made  to  some  other  part  of  the  Dictionary,  the  word 
referred  to  is  put  in  small  capitals:  hence,  if  small  capitals  are  used,  a  reference  is 
always  implied.  See  Hsematiasis,  Hsematopoiesis,  etc.  in  the  Dictionary. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Abl . ablative. 

Acc . accusative. 

Br.  or  Brit . British. 

Dat . dative. 

Dub . Dublin. 

Ed . Edinburgh. 

c.g.  ( exem'pli  gra’tia)  for  example. 
F.  or  fem.  . . . ! . feminine. 


Fr . French. 

Gen. . . .  .4 . genitive. 

Ger . ! . German. 

Gr . Greek. 

i.e.  (id  est) . that  is. 

Lat . Latin. 

Lond . London. 

M.  or  masc . masculine. 


N.  or  neut . neuter. 

Nom . nominative. 

Ph.  or  Pharm . Pharmacopoeia. 

PI . plural. 

Pron . pronunciation. 

Sp . Spanish. 

U.S . Uuited  States. 

Voc . Vocative. 


To  render  these  explanations  complete,  a  table  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  subjoined. 


Letter. 

Name. 

Power.  | 

1 

Letter. 

• 

Name. 

Power. 

Letter. 

Name. 

Power. 
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Upsilon 
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6  short 
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n 

<b 

Phi 

ph 

Z 
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z 

« 

£ 

Xi 

X 

X 

X 

Chi 

ch  hard 

H 
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Eta 

e  long 

O 

o 

Omicron 

ii  short 

* 

Psi 

ps 

© 

$  e 

Theta 

th 

n 

7T 

Pi 

P 

n 

OmSga 

o  long 

Remarks. — r  followed  immediately  by  another  y,  by  k,  or  by  %,  sounds  like  n:  hence,  ay- 
ysTov,  a  “vessel,”  should  be  rendered  by  angeion  or  angion,  if  Roman  letters  are  used;  dysvXos 
(“  bent”),  by  anlcylos  or  ancylos ;  a yx<n  (to  “  choke”),  by  ancho,  etc.  T,  though  usually  considered 
to  be  equivalent  to  u,  is  almost  invariably  rendered  by  y,  in  Latin.  See  dysvXos,  above  given. 
K  is  usually  replaced  in  Latin  by  c,  as  Kvvdpa  or  <c ivapa,  cynara  or  cinara  (a  kind  of  “  artichoke”). 
As  in  Latin  words  of  Greek  derivation  y  is  sounded  like  i,  and  not  like  u,  >8®“  so  c  should  in 
such  words  be  pronounced  with  its  proper  Latin  sound, — always  like  s  before  e,  i,  and  y. 

-8®=-  A<  (in  Greek)  when  changed  into  Latin,  becomes  se;  and  oi,  ce;  as  aidtoip,  sethiops, 
o’iSriya,  oedema,  etc. 

jffc)/--  H  is  represented  in  Greek  by  ',  called  the  “  rough  breathing”  (spir'itus  as'per),  as  in 
vn6,  “under,”  alga,  “blood,”  etc.  All  Greek  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  have  either  the 
rough  or  smooth  breathing  {spir'itus  le'nis).  Compare  aidioip,  “black,”  atria,  “cause,”  etc. 
The  smooth  breathing  indicates  simply  the  natural  sound  of  the  vowel. 
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A 

A,  or  an  before  a  word  beginning  with 
a  vowel  or  with  h.  [a  or  av .]  A  prefix 
in  compound  words  of  Greek  derivation, 
having  a  negative  or  privative  force :  as, 
tonic,  “  possessing  or  imparting  tone ;” 
a-tonic,  “without  tone;”  a-cephaUms, 
“without  a  head;”  an-sesthetic,  “with¬ 
out  perception;”  an-lujdroas,  “without 
water.” 

A  is  also  a  French  preposition,  signi¬ 
fying  “to”  or  “at,”  and  forming  a  part 
of  certain  surgical  and  medical  phrases, 
as  d  deux  temps,  &,  duh  tox°.  “At  two 
times.”  Applied  to  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  in  which  the  calculus,  from 
certain  causes,  cannot  be  immediately 
extracted,  and  is  therefore  let  alone  till 
during  the  suppurating  stage,  when  ex¬ 
traction  may  be  more  easily  effected. 

AA.  A  contraction  of  the  Greek 
word  ana  (dm),  signifying,  literally, 
“up  through”  or  “throughout;”  some¬ 
times  equivalent  to  “of  each.”  Writ¬ 
ten  in  prescriptions  after  the  names  of 
.several  different  medicines,  to  denote  an 
equal  quantity  of  each. 

AAA.  Abbreviation  for  Amalgam. 

AI».  A  Latin  particle  signifying 
“  from,”  “  off,”  “  away.” 

Ab-ae'tus  Veil 'ter,*  or  Ven'ter 
Abac'tus.*  [From  ab,  “from,”  and 
a'qo,  ac'tum ,  to  “  drive,”  to  “  force.”] 
Literally,  a  “  belly  expelled”  or  emptied 
by  forcible  means.  A  term  in  Medical  Ju¬ 
risprudence  for  abortion  induced  by  art. 

Ab'a-cus.*  [From  d/?a£,  u/Ja/coj,  a 
mathematical  table  on  which  lines  and 
figures  were  drawn.]  An  old  name  for  a 
table  used  for  medicinal  preparations. 


ABD 

Abalienation,  ab-al-yen-a'shun. 
[Abaliena'tio,  o'nis/  from  ab,  “from,” 
and  alie’no,  aliena' turn,  to  “  estrange.”] 
Formerly  used  for  decay  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  body;  also,  loss  or  failing  of 
the  senses  or  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Abang’a,  ab-ang'ga.  The  name  of  the 
fruit  of  a  palm-tree  growing  in  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas  (West  Indies).  The  seeds 
are  considered  very  useful  in  diseases  of 
the  chest. 

Ab-ar-tic-u-la'  tion .  [Abarticnla'- 
tio,  o’nis/  from  ab,  “from,”  and  articu- 
la'tio,  “articulation.”]  A  kind  of  ar¬ 
ticulation  admitting  of  free  motion.  See 
Diarthrosis. 

Ab-bre'vl-at-ed.  [Abbrevia'tus ; 

from  abbre'vi.o,  abbrcvia! turn,  to  “short¬ 
en.”]  Shortened,  as  when  the  cup  is 
shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  flower. 

Ab-bre-vi-a'tioii.  [Abbrevia'tio, 
o'nis  ;  from  the  same.]  A  part  of  a  word 
shortened  by  cutting  off  one  or  more  of 
its  latter  syllables.  Applied  to  many 
initial  and  medial  letters,  and  contrac¬ 
tions,  of  medical  terms,  which  will  be 
found  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

Abels.  See  Abscess. 

Abdom.  Abbreviation  for  Abbo'men. 

Ab-do'men,*  gen.  Ab-doin'I-nis. 
[From  ah' do,  ab'dere,  to  “hide.”]  The 
largest  cavity  of  the  body ;  the  belly. 
The  same  region  in  the  lower  animals. 
See  Ai.vus,  Imfs  Venter,  Venter. 

Ab-dom'i-nal.  [Abdomma'Iis; 
from  abdomen .]  Belonging  to  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  ventral. 

Abdom'inal  Aor'ta.  That  portion  of 
,  the  aorta  situated  below  the  diaphragm. 
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Abdom'inal  Ap-on-eii-ro'sis.  The 

conjoined  tendons  of  the  oblique  and 
transverse  muscles  on  the  anterior  por¬ 
tion  of  the  abdomen.  See  Aponeu¬ 
rosis. 

Abdom'inal  Oang'lia  (gang'gle-a). 
The  semilunar  ganglia,  so  named  from 
their  situation. 

Abdom 'Inal  Ring;.  [Aii'nuliis  Ab- 
dom'inis.]  The  fancied  ring-like  open¬ 
ing  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  ex¬ 
ternal  and  superior  to  th Gpubes.  Through 
it,  in  males,  passes  the  spermatic  cord. 
It  is  also  called  the  In'guinal  Ring. 

Ab-dom-I-na'lis.®  [From  abdo'- 
men.]  Pertaining  to  the  abdomen ; 
abdom'inal;  ventral.  In  the  plural  ( Ab - 
domina’les)  it  forms  the  name  of  an 
order  of  fishes  having  the  ventral  fins 
under  the  abdomen  and  behind  the  pec¬ 
torals. 

Ab-dom-i-nos'eo-py.  [Abdomino- 

sco'pia;  from  abdo’men,  and  mottIco,  to 
“observe.”]  The  examination  of  the 
abdomen  by  percussion,  inspection,  mea¬ 
surement,  or  manual  examination. 

Ab-du'cent.  [Abdn'eens;  from  ab, 
“from,”  and  du'co,  due' turn,  to  “lead,”  to 
“draw.”]  Applied  to  muscles  by  which 
the  members  or  limbs  are  drawn  from 
the  mesial  line  (or  axis  of  the  body); 
also  to  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves. 

Ab-dnc'tlon.  [Abduc'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  That  movement  by  which 
one  part  is  moved  from  another,  or  from 
the  axis  of  the  body. 

Ab-duc'tor,  o'r is.*  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  to  a  muscle  which  performs,  or 
assists  in  performing,  abduction. 

A bel mosclius,® ft-bel-mos'kus.  [From 
the  Arab,  ab-el-mushk  ;  literally,  the 
“father  of  musk.”]  Musk-seed;  the 
specific  name  of  the  Hibiscus  dbelmos- 
chus.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  called 
grana  moschata  (“musk-seeds”),  are 
employed  in  the  East  in  forming  the 
Poudre  de  Chi/pre,  or  Cyprus  powder, 
used  for  flavoring  coffee. 

Ab-6p-I -thy  [From  a6,“from,” 

“off,”  and  imdvyia,  “desire.”]  A  faulty 
term  (partly  Latin  and  partly  Greek)  for 
paralysis  of  the  solar  plexus,  cutting  off 
communication  between  the  nervous 
system  and  abdominal  viscera,  the 
supposed  seat  of  the  appetites  and  de¬ 
sires. 

Ab-er-ra'tion.  [Aberra'tio,  o'nis; 
from  ab,  “from,”  and  er'ro,  erra'tum,  to 
“wander.”]  Applied  to  a  disordered 
state  of  the  intellect.  Applied  also  to 
the  rays  of  light  when  refracted  by  a 
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lens,  or  reflected  by  a  mirror,  so  that 
they  do  not  converge  into  a  focus. 

Ab-e-vac-u-a'tioii.  [Abevaeua'tio, 

o'nis;  from  ab,  “from,”  and  evac'uo, 
evac.ua' turn,  to  “  empty  out,”  to  “empty.”] 
A  medical  term  usually  applied  to  a  par¬ 
tial  or  incomplete  evacuation,  but  by  some 
writers  employed  to  denote  an  immode¬ 
rate  evacuation. 

A'bS-eS,*  gen.  A-bi'e-tis.  [Supposed 
to  be  from  ab,  “from,”  and  e'o,  to  “go,” 
on  account  of  the  great  height  which 
it  goes  or  extends  from  the  earth.]  The 
specific  name  of  the  Finns  Abies,  or  fir- 
tree.  See  Pinus. 

A'bies  Excel'sa.*  One  of  the  plants 
from  which  the  Thus,  or  frankincense,  is 
obtained. 

A'bies  Ea'rix.*  The  tree  which 
affords  Venice  turpentine. 

Ab-i-et'ic.  [Abict'icus;  from  a'bies.] 
Belonging  to  the  fir-tree. 

Abietin,  or  Abietine,  a-bi'e-tin. 
[Abieti'na;  from  a'bies .]  A  resinous 
substance,  also  called  the  resin  Gamma, 
or  third  in  order,  obtained  from  Stras¬ 
bourg  turpentine. 

Abi'etis  IteS-i'na.®  The  resin  of  the 
fir-tree;  the  Thus,  or  common  frankin¬ 
cense;  spontaneously  exuded  by  the 
Pinus  Abies.  See  Frankincense. 

Abietite,  a-bl'e-tlt.  [Abieti'tes ; 
from  abies,  and  A iOo;,  a  “stone.”]  A 
genus  of 'fossil  coniferous  plants  in  the 
Wealden  and  Greensand  formations. 

Ab-ir-ri-tiVtion.  [Abirrita'tio, 
o'nis;  from  ab,  “from”  or  “away,”  and 
irri'to,  irrita' turn,  to  “irritate ;”  denoting 
the  passing  “away”  or  absence  of  irrita¬ 
tion  or  of  vital  irritability.]  Diminished 
irritability  in  the  various  tissues,  and  so 
slightly  distinct  from  Asthenia. 

Ab-lac-ta'tion.  [Ablacta'tlo, o'nis; 
from  ab,  “  from,”  “  away,”  and  lac,  lac'- 
tis,  “  milk.”  See  Lactation.]  The  wean¬ 
ing  of  a  child.  Some  writers  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  ablactation  and  weaning. 
By  the  former  they  mean  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  period  of  suckling  as  regards 
the  mother;  by  the  latter,  the  same 
period  with  reference  to  the  child. 

Ab-la'tion.  [Abla'tio,  o’nis;  from 
au'fero,  abla'tum  (from  ab,  “from,” 
“away,”  and  fe'ro,  la'tum,  to  “carry,”  or 
“take”),  to  “take  away.”]  The  re¬ 
moving  of  any  part  by  excision,  extir¬ 
pation,  or  amputation. 

A-blep'si-a.*  [From  a.  priv.,  and 
to  “  see.”]  Want  of  sight ;  blind¬ 
ness  :  ablep'sy. 

Ab'lu-ent.  [Ab'luens;  from  ab, 
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“  from”  or  “  away,”  and  lu'o,  lu' turn,  to 
“  wash.”]  That  which  washes  away  or 
carries  off  impurities.  See  .  Abster¬ 
gent. 

Ab-lu'tion.  [Ablu'tio,  o'nis ;  from 
the  same.]  The  separation  of  extraneous 
matters  by  washing.  Anciently  an  in¬ 
ternal  washing  by  administering  profuse 
libations  of  milk-whey. 

Ab-nor'mal.  [Abnor'mis;  from  ab, 
“from,”  and  no/ma,  a  “rule;”  denoting 
a  departure  from  the  “rule,”  course,  or 
custom  of  nature.]  Contrary  to  the  na¬ 
tural  condition ;  unnatural. 

Ab-o-ma'sum,*  or  Ab-o-ma'sus.® 
[Prom  ab,  “from,”  and  oma'sum,  the 
“  paunch.”]  The  fourth  stomach  of  the 
Jtuminantia.  From  this  part  of  calves, 
lambs,  etc.,  rennet  is  prepared. 

Aborijfenis,®  ab-o-rij'e-nis.  [More 
frequently  used  in  the  plural  ( Aboriyi - 
nes,  ab-o-rij'e-nez) ;  from  ab,  “from,” 
and  ori'yo,  the  “beginning.”]  Native  or 
original  of  a  country  :  aboriginal. 

Ab-or’sus.®  [From  abo'rior,  abor'tus, 
to  “miscarry.”]  A  miscarriage  in  the 
first  or  early  months.  More  properly 
Abortus,  or  Abortion,  which  see. 

Ab-or'tl-cide.  [Aborticid'ium ; 
from  abor'tus,  and  coe'do,  to  “kill.”]  The 
destroying  of  the  foetus  in  utero.  See 
FtETICIDE. 

Ab-or'tient.  [Abortions ;  from 
abo'rior.]  Miscarrying.  Applied  synony¬ 
mously  with  Sterilis.  See  Sterile. 

Ab-or'tum.  [Abor'tio,  o'nis  ;  from 
abo'rior,  abor'tus,  to  “  miscarry.”]  Tho 
morbid  expulsion  of  an  immature  foetus  ; 
a  miscarriage.  In  Botany,  imperfect  de¬ 
velopment. 

Abor'tion,  Criminal.  Foeticide. 

A  b-or'tlve.  [Aborti'vus ;  from  the 
same.]  Causing  abortion.  Sometimes 
applied  to  treatment  adopted  for  pre¬ 
venting  further  or  complete  development 
of  disease. 

Abortus.*  [From  the  same.]  See 
Abortion. 

Abrachia,*  ab-ra-ki'a.  [From  a,  priv., 
and  [Jpax'uov,  the  “  arm.”]  A  sort  of  mon¬ 
strosity,  consisting  in  the  absence  of 
arms. 

Abranchial  a-brank'e-a.  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  [Jpdyxia,  the  “gills”  or  “respi¬ 
ratory  organs.”]  Literally,  having  no 
organs  of  respiration.  A  name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  an  order  of  AneUiclse  having 
no  external  organs  of  respiration. 

Abranchiata.  See  Abranchia. 

A-bra'sion.  [Abrasio,  o'nis:  from 
ab,  “  from”  or  “  off,”  and  ra' do,  ra sum, 


to  “scrape.”]  A  term  for  the  partial 
tearing  off  or  fretting  of  tho  SJvin. 

Abrotanum.  See  Abrotonum. 

Abrotonum.  See  Artemisia. 

Ab-rot'o-nnm  Mas.*  Another  name 
for  Artemisia  Abrotonum,  which  see. 

Ab-rupt'.  [Abrup'tus ;  from  ab, 
‘‘from,”  “off,”  and  rurn'po,  rap' turn,  to 
“break.”]  Applied  to  leaves  and  roots 
that  seem  broken  off  at  their  extremity. 

A'brus  I*re-ca-to'rI-us.®  [From  «/?/»$> 
“  delicate,”  “  elegant,”  and precator,  “  one 
who  prays,”  alluding  to  its  use  for  ro¬ 
saries.]  Called  also  Wild  Liquorice,  Li¬ 
quorice  Bush,  Red  Bean,  and  other 
names.  A  small  shrub  growing  in  the 
West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  also 
in  Egypt,  having  beautiful  scarlet  seeds, 
which  are  employed  for  rosaries,  neck¬ 
laces,  etc.  The  roots  and  leaves  contain 
mucilage,  and  are  sometimes  used  as 
demulcents. 

Abs.  A  Latin  particle,  having  the 
same  force  as  Ab,  which  see. 

Ab'scess.  [Absces'sus;  from  abs, 
“from,”  and  ce’do,  ces1 sum,  to  “go;”  be¬ 
cause  the  matter  “goes  from”  or  sepa¬ 
rates  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  body.] 
(Fr.  Abels,  3,b'si'.)  A  tumor  or  swelling 
(usually  large  and  deep)  containing  pus. 

Abscissa,  Vox.  See  Vox  Abscissa. 

Ab-scis'sion.  [Abscis'sio,  o'nis; 
from  ab,  “from,”  “away,”  and  scindo, 
scis'sum,  to  “  cut.”]  Applied  to  a  frac¬ 
tured  bone  when  a  pai't  of  it  is  cut  off 
and  removed,  or  to  the  cutting  off  of  any 
soft  part,  as  of  a  nerve,  or  the  prepuce,  etc. 

Abscousio*  (ab-skon'she-o),  o'nis. 
[From  abs,  “away,”  and  con! do,  to 
“  hide.”]  A  term  formerly  denoting  the 
same  as  Sinus:  an  abscon'sion. 

Abs.  febr.=  Absen’te  fe'brefi  “  Fever 
being  absent,”  or,  in  the  absence  of  fever. 

Ab-sin'thate.  [Absin'thas,  a'li*.] 
A  combination  of  absinthic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Ab-sin'thic.  [  Absm'thicns ;  from 
absin'thium.]  Belonging  to  Absinthium  ; 
applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  it. 

Ab-sin'thin.  [Absinthi'na.]  The 
bitter  principle  discovered  in  Absinthium. 

Ab-siu'thl-iun.*  [Gr.  dipivOiov.]  Tho 
Pharmacopoeia!  name  (Lond.  and  Ed. 
Ph.)  for  Wormwood,  the  Artemisia  ab¬ 
sinthium,  and  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  its  tops  and 
leaves.  See  Artemisia. 

Absin  thium  Com-mn'ne.*  An¬ 
other  name  for  the  Artemisia  absinthium, 
or  Wormwood. 

Absin'tbiuiu  Ma-rit'i-nmm.*  An¬ 
other  name  for  Artemisia  maritima. 
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Absiii'thinm  Pon'ti-cnni,®  Ab- 
sin'tiiinm  Ko-iiia'iiiiin.®  Other  names 
for  Artemisia  Pontica,  which  see. 

Absin'thium  Sun-ton'i-cum.*  An¬ 
other  name  for  Artemisia  santonica. 

Absiii'tSiium  VuJ-ga're.®  Another 
name  for  Artemisia  absi nthium. 

Ab'«*o-lute  Al'co-hol.  Alcohol  as 
free  from  water  as  it  can  be  obtained. 
See  Alcohol. 

Ab-sor'bent.  [Absor'bens;  from 
ab,  “  from,”  and  sodbeo,  sorp'tum,  to  “  sip 
or  suck.”]  Sucking  up  or  absorbing. 
Applied  to  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  to  the  origins  of  vessels  on 
the  roots  of  plants.  Applied  to  medicines 
which  neutralize  acidity  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  as  magnesia,  chalk,  etc. 

Absor'bent  Sys'tem.  A  term  used 
to  denote  collectively  the  vessels  and 
glands  which  perform  the  function  of 
absorption. 

Ab-sorp'tion.  [Absorp'tio,  o’nis  ; 
from  the  same.]  The  sucking  up  of 
substances  applied  to  the  mouths  of  ab¬ 
sorbent  vessels.  In  Chemistry,  the  suck¬ 
ing  up  or  imbibition  of  a  gas  or  vapor 
by  a  liquid  or  solid. 

Absorption,  Cutaneous.  See  Cu¬ 
taneous  Absorption’. 

Absorption,  Interstitial.  See 
Interstitial  Absorption. 

Ab-ste'im-ous.  [ Abste'mius ;  from 
abs,  “from,”  and  feme’ turn,  an  old  Latin 
word  for  “wine:”  others  derive  it  from 
abs,  “from,”  and  ten'eo,  to  “hold”  or 
“  keep,”  n  being  changed  to  mi]  Strictly, 
abstaining  from  wine ;  but  generally  ap¬ 
plied  also  to  moderation  in  diet. 

Ab-ster'gent.  [Abster'gens.en'tis  ; 
from  abster'geo,  abstersion,  to  “cleanse.”] 
Cleansing;  abluent;  abstersive.  Applied 
to  medicines  which  cleanse  from  foulness 
or  sordes. 

Ab'sii-ncnce.  [Abstinen'tia ;  from 
abs,  “from,”  and  ten'eo,  to  “hold”  or 
“keep;”  to  “abstain.”]  The  refraining 
from,  or  sparing  use  of,  food,  liquors, 
etc. 

Abs-trac'tion.  [Abstrae'tio,  o'nis; 
from  abs,  “from,”  “away,”  and  tra'ho, 
trad  turn,  to  “draw.”]  The  separating 
of  a  fluid  from  a  salt,  etc.  That  mental 
power  by  which  one  particular  idea  may 
be  dwelt  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ; 
also,  that  by  which  general  ideas  may 
be  formed  from  those  of  particular  ob¬ 
jects.  Applied  also  to  the  drawing  of 
blood  from  a  blood-vessel. 

Ab'sns.®  A  species  of  Cassia,  the 
seeds  of  which,  being  powdered  and 
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mixed  with  sugar,  are  used  in  Egypt  as 
an  application  to  the  eyes  in  ophthalmia. 

A-bu'ta.*  Another  name  for  the  Pa- 
reira  Brava,  which  see. 

A-bu’til-on.®  Called  also  the  Indian 
or  yellow  mallow.  It  is  mucilaginous, 
and  sometimes  used  for  diarrhoea  in 
cattle. 

Abvacuation.  See  Abevacttation. 

Acacia,®  a-ka'she-a;  gen.  Acacia", 
a-ka'she-e.  [From  dicrj,  a  “sharp  point;” 
the  name  having  been  given  on  account 
of  the  prickles  or  thorns  with  which  the 
tree  abounds.]  A  genus  of  the  Linnman 
class  Polygamia,  natural  order  Legumi- 
nosre.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name  || 
for  gum-arabic. 

Aca'cia  Al'tera  Trifolia'ta.  See 

Spartium  Spinosum. 

Acacia  Arabica.  See  Acacia  Yf.ra. 

Aca'cia;  A-rab  iq'ir  Gumnii.*  The 

Pharmacopoeial  name  (Dub.  Ph.)  of  gum- 
arabic,  obtained  from  Acacia  vera,  and 
other  species  of  Acacia. 

Aca'cia  CatWhu.*  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  catechu. 

Aca'cia  In'dica.*  See  Tamarindus 
Indica. 

Aca'cia  Ve  ra.®  [F rom  vdrus,  “true.”] 
The  “  true  acacia.”  The  Egyptian  thorn, 
or  gum-arabic  tree;  called  also  Acacia 
Arabica.  Also,  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  unripe  pods  of  the  Acacia  veravel. 

Aca'cia  Aer  a-vel.  A  species  afford¬ 
ing  the  juice  called  Acacia  vera. 

Aca'cia  Zey-Ion'I-ca.®  A  name  for 
H remix to.rylon  Ca mpecli ianum. 

Acajou,  AkAzlioo'.  The  Anacar- 
dium  Occidentale,  which  see. 

Ac-a-le'phe.*  [Gr.  <i/caAj)'(/»j.]  The 

nettle.  See  Urtica. 

Ac-a-le' pirns.*  [From  the  same.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  nettle.  In  the  neuter  plural 
(Acale'pha)  applied  to  a  class  of  the 
Radiata,  from  the  stinging  pain  felt  on 
touching  them. 

A-caly-ciue.  [Acalyci'nus,  A- 
cal'ycis;  from  a,  priv.,  and  calyx.] 
Having  no  calyx. 

A-camp'si-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
/cd/urno,  to  “bend.”]  An  inflexible  state 
of  a  joint.  See  Ankylosis. 

A-can'tba.*  [Gr.  asaiOa •  from  <><07,  a 
“sharp  point.”]  Applied  formerly  to  the 
spine  of  the  back,  or  rather  of  a  vertebra, 
by  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  series 
of  which  the  former  is  constituted.  A 
thorn,  spine,  or  prickle. 

Acanthacese,*  ak-an-tha'she-e.  Tho 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants  re¬ 
sembling  the  Acanthus. 
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A-can'tlii,*  the  plural  of  Acan'tiius, 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  order,  now  Acanthace^e,  which  see. 

A-cau'thine.  [Acan'thinus ;  from 
aKtijQa,  a  “thorn.”]  Belonging  to  a 
thorn ;  thorny,  prickly. 

A-can'tW-uin.®  [From  the  same.] 
The  specific  or  trivial  name  for  the 
Onopor'dium  Acan'thium. 

A-oau-t  [Aean- 

tliocepli'illus ;  from  iwarOa,  and  Ked>a\n, 
the  “  head.”]  Having  a  spiny  head.  The 
Latin  term  in  the  neuter  plural  (Acan- 
thoceph' ala)  is  applied  to  a  family  of  the 
Entozo'a  p>o renchyni' ata. 

Acanttao'des.  See  Acantiioid. 

A-can't  i:oi<l.  [Acanthoi'des ;  from 
lUai/Oa,  a  “thorn,”  and  tidoj,  a  “form.”] 
Having  the  form  of  a  thorn  or  spine; 
resembling  a  spine. 

Acanthopliorous,  ak-an-thof'o-rus. 
[Aeantliojdi'orus;  from  axarOa,  a 
“thorn,”  and  <j>ep(o ,  to  “hear.”]  Beset 
with  spines  or  coarse  hairs. 

A-can-tlio-po'di-ous.  [Acantho- 
po'tlius;  from  aKai/Qc,  and  -oi;,  a  ‘‘  foot.”] 
Having  spinous  petioles. 

A-cau-thop-te-ryg'l-l.®  [From  a/cay- 
Oa,  a  “thorn,”  and  izrepiyiov,  a  “little 
wing,”  a  “fin.”]  The  name  of  an  order 
of  fishes  having  spiny  fins. 

A-can'tlm-lus.*  [From  axavBa,  a 
“thorn.”]  An  instrument  for  extracting 
thorns,  or  spiaulse  of  wood,  hone,  etc., 
from  wounds. 

A-can'thus.®  [From  u/c  avQa,  a 
“thorn.”]  Bear’s  hreech.  A  genus  of 
the  Lin  mean  class  Didynamia,  natural 
order  Acanthacese. 

Acan'tlms  Mol  lis.®  The  systematic 
name  of  Bear’s  breech. 

A-car'dI-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
Kapiia,  the  “  heart.”]  The  condition  of  a 
monster-foetus,  born  without  a  heart,  or, 
rather,  deficient  as  to  the  whole  tho¬ 
rax. 

Acardiolisemia,*  a-kar-de-o-ho'  - 
me-a.  [From  a,  priv.,  nupcia,  the  “heart,” 
and  ama,  “blood.”]  A  deficiency  of  blood 
in  the  heart. 

A-car-dl-o-ncr'vI-a.*  [From  a, 

priv.,  /capita,  the  “heart,”  and  ner'vus,  a 
“nerve.”]  A  deficiency  of  nervous  action 
in  the  heart,  evinced  by  the  sounds 
being  inaudible. 

A-car-ili-o-tro'pM-a.*  [From  a, 
priv.,  xapdia,  and  rpo/>ij,  “nourishment.”] 
Atrophy  of  the  heart. 

Ac-a- i*©-i  ties.®  [From  ac'arus,  and 
elios,  a  “form.”]  Resembling  the  Acarua  : 
ac'aroid. 
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A-car' pous.  [Acar'pus;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  /capn-oj,  “fruit.”]  Having  no 
fruit. 

Ae'ji-rus.®  [From  a/cap/k,  that  which 
cannot  be  cut  on  account  of  its  small¬ 
ness;  from  a,  priv.,  and  xdpoj,  to  “cut.”]  A 
genus  of  minute  insects  infesting  the  skin. 

Ac'arus  Au-t  uiii-iia'lis.®  The  har¬ 
vest-bug  ;  the  wheal-worm. 

Ac'arus  Do-mes'tl-cus.*  The  do¬ 
mestic  tick,  found  on  the  human  body. 

Ac'arus  Kic'I-nus.®  The  dog-tick. 

Ac'arus  Sac'clia-ri.*  (“Acarus  of 
Sugar.”)  An  animalcule  found  in  sugar, 
causing  “  grocer’s  itch.” 

Ac'arus  Sca-fol-e'i.*  (“Acarus  of 
Itch.”)  The  itch  animalcule. 

A-cat'a-lep-sy.  [Acatalep'sia ; 
from  a,  priv.,  and  KaraXapSavco,  to  “  appre¬ 
hend.”]  Uncertainty  in  diagnosis,  etc. 

A-cat-ap'o-sis.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
Karairiub),  to  “  swallow.”]  Difficulty  in 
swallowing.  See  Dysphagia. 

A-cau'lis.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  cental's, 
a  “stem.”]  Having  no  stem  :  acau'line. 

Ac-$el-e-ra'tion.  Increased  rapidity 
of  the  pulse,  respiration,  etc. 

Ac-sel-e-ra'tor,  o'ris.*  [From  ac- 
cel'ero,  accdera’tum,  to  “hasten.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  muscle  of  the  penis  ( Accele¬ 
rator  uri'nee)  whose  action  propels  the 
urine;  also  named  Ejacula'tor  sem  inis, 
from  a  similar  office  as  to  the  semen. 

Ac-ses'slon.  [Acces'sio,  ©'jus  ; 
from  acce'do,  accex'  sum,  to  “go  to,”  to 
“approach,”  to  “be  added  to.”]  The 
approach,  or  onset,  of  diseases,  or 
of  fits,  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  in 
fevers,  etc. 

Accessor ii  WiUlsii,®  ak-ses-so're-i 
wil-lis'e-i.  The  “  accessory  nerves  of 
Willis,”  so  named  from  the  discoverer. 
The  superior  respiratory  nerves,  a  pair 
arising  from  the  spinal  cord  and  joining 
the  par  vagurn. 

Ac-ecs'so-ry.  [Accesso'rlus;  from 
the  same.]  Usually  applied  to  muscular 
appendages  that  assist  the  action  of 
larger  muscles. 

Ac'^I-deut.  [Ac'cidens;  from  ac'- 
cido,  to  “happen.”]  A  familiar  word 
used,  by  the  French  as  synonymous  with 
symptom.  See  Accidentia. 

Ac-vi-deu'tal.  [Accidenta'Iis;  from 
the  same.]  Adventitious ;  happening 
unexpectedly.  Applied  by  French  and 
some  English  writers  to  textures  result¬ 
ing  from  morbid  action. 

Accideu'tal  Col'ors.  A  series  of 
optical  phenomena,  so  named  by  Buffon, 
and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Ocular 
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Spectra.  If  the  eye  be  steadily  directed 
for  some  time  to  a  white  wafer  upon  a 
dark  ground,  and  be  then  turned  aside, 
a  well-defined  image  of  the  wafer  will  be 
perceived,  with  the  colors  reversed:  the 
wafer  will  appear  dark,  the  ground 
white.  This  new  appearance  is  termed 
the  accidental  color,  or  ocular  spectrum. 
By  using  differently  colored  wafers  we 
obtain  the  following  results : — 

Color  of  wafer.  Color  of  spectra. 


Black . 

. White. 

Red . 

Orange  . 

Yellow  . 

Green . 

f  Violet  with  a 
{  little  red. 

Blue . 

Indigo . 

Violet . 

Darwin  classes  the  Spectra  under  the 
two  heads  of  direct  and  reverse;  the 
former  depending  on  the  permanence  of 
the  impression,  the  latter  upon  exhaus¬ 
tion. 

Accidentia,*  ak-se-den'she-a.  [From 
ac'cido,  to  “happen,”  ac'cidens,  “hap¬ 
pening,”  “that  which  happens.”]  A 
chance  or  occurrence  happening  to  one 
unexpectedly:  an  ac'cident. 

Ac-sip'I-ter.*  [From  ciccip'io,  to 
“  take.”]  A  bird  of  prey.  In  the  plural 
(Accipitres,  ak-sip'e-trez)  applied  to  an 
order  of  birds,  including  the  hawk, 
eagle,  etc.,  called  also  Rapa'ces,  and 
Rupto'res,  from  their  rapacious  or  pre¬ 
datory  character. 

Ac-cli'inat-ed.  [Acclima'tus.  Fr. 

acclimate,  ak'kle'm&'td'.]  Thoroughly 
accustomed  to  a  climate. 

Ac>cii-ma-ti-za'tion.  [Acclimati- 
za'tio,  o'nis.]  The  process  or  state  of 
being  acclimated. 

Ac-cli'vis.*  [From  ad,  “to,”  and 
cli'vus,  the  “side  of  a  hill.”]  “Sloping 
upwards.”  Applied  to  a  muscle  of  the 
abdomen,  from  the  oblique  ascent  of  its 
fibres,  the  Obli'quus  inter' nus. 

Accouchement  (Fr.),  ak'koosh'moN0'. 
[From  accoucher,  ak'koo'shd',  to  “put  to 
bed,”  to  “deliver.”]  The  act  of  being 
delivered,-  delivery. 

Accoucheur,  ak'koo'shrrt'.  [From 
the  same.]  A  man-midwife;  an  obstetri¬ 
cian. 

Ac-cre'tion.  [Accre'tlo,  o'nis  ;  from 
ad,  “to,”  and  eras' co,  ere' turn,  to  “grow.”] 
The  process  by  which  nutrient  particles 
are  added  to  the  various  tissues.  The 
adhering  together  of  parts  naturally 
separate,  as  the  fingers,  etc. 
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Acephala.  See  Acephalus. 

Acephalia,*  as-e-fa'le-a.  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  Ktj> a\fj,  the  “head.”]  A  form  of 
foetal  monstrosity,  consisting  in  the  want 
of  the  head. 

Acephalobrachia,*  a-sef'a-lo-bra- 
ki'a.  [From  a,  priv.,  KcpaXi),  the  “  head,” 
and  (ipaxUoj,  the  “arm.”]  A  form  of 
foetal  monstrosity,  consisting  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  head  and  arms. 

A-^eph'^-lo-bra-chi'iis.*  [From  the 
same.]  A  monster-foetus,  having  neither 
head  nor  arms. 

A-^epha-lo-car'di-a.*  [From  a, 
priv.,  icepaXri,  the  “head,”  and  napHa,  the 
“  heart.”]  A  form  of  monstrosity,  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  absence  of  head  and  heart. 

A-sepli'a-lo-car'di-us.*-  [From  the 
same.]  A  monster-foetus,  without  head 
and  heart. 

Aceplialochirus,*  or  Aceplialo- 
clieirus,*  a-sef'a-lo-ki'rus.  [From  a, 
priv.,  Kei/iaXfj,  the  “head,”  and  xdp,  the 
“hand.”]  A  monster-foetus,  without 
head  and  hands. 

Acephalocyst,*  a-sef'a-lo-sist. 
[Aeepli'alocys'tis;  from  u,  priv.,  /cap ah), 
the  “head,”  and  kvoti ;,  a  “bladder.”] 
The  headless  hydatid,  formed  like  a 
bladder. 

A-^jeph'a-lo-gas'ter.®  [From  a, 
priv.,  KstbaXii,  the  “head,”  and  yaarrjp,  the 
“ stomach”  or  “belly.”]  A  monster- 
foetus,  without  head,  chest,  and  upper 
part  of  the  belly. 

A-^eph'a-lo-g-as'trl-a.*  [From  the 
same.]  A  form  of  monstrosity,  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  want  of  head,  chest,  and 
belly. 

A-^epIi'a-Io-po'dl-a.®  [From  a,  priv., 
mpdXri,  the  “head,”  and  mvg,  mSb;,  the 
“foot.”]  A  form  of  monstrosity,  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  absence  of  head  and  feet. 

A-«,-epb'a-Iop'o-<Ius.;  [From  the 
same.]  A  monster-foetus,  without  head 
and  feet. 

Acephalorachia,*  a-sef'a-lo-ra'- 
ke-a.  [From  a,  priv.,  Kc<pa\ii,  the  “  head,” 
and  pooo-i,  the  “spine.”]  A  form  of  mon¬ 
strosity,  consisting  in  the  want  of  head 
and  spinal  column. 

A-$epb'a-lo-ra'cM-ns.®  [From  the 
same.]  A  monster-foetus,  without  head 
and  spinal  column. 

A  cep  li  alosto  m  a.  See  Acepjialos- 

TOMUS. 

A-^eph'a-lo-sto'ml-a.®  [From  a, 
priv.,  Ke(pa\fi,  the  “head,”  and  oropa,  a 
“mouth.”]  A  form  of  monstrosity,  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  want  of  a  head,  but  with 
an  aperture  like  a  mouth. 
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A-»;cj>]i'a-l()s'(«-iinis,  :  or  A-c<?pSi- 

a-los'to-ma.®  [From  the  same.]  A 
monster-foetus,  without  a  head,  but 
having  an  aperture  like  a  mouth. 

A-ceph'a-lo-tlio-ra'ci-a.®  [From  u, 
priv.,  (cspaXij,  the  ‘•head,”  and  Oopat,  the 
“chest.”]  A  form  of  monstrosity, 
consisting  in  the  want  of  head  and 
chest. 

A- 5 ep h'lj-lo- thorus.'  [From  the 
same.]  A  monster-foetus,  without  head 
and  chest. 

A-ccpli  a-lus.®  [From  a,  priv,  and 
KtfaXrj,  the  “head.”]  Without  a  head: 
aeeph'alous.  In  the  neuter  plural 
( Aceph'ala )  applied  to  a  class  of  Mol- 
Insert  having  no  appearance  of  a  head. 

A'^er.-  The  maple. 

Ac'era,®  the  plural  of  A'cer,  a  “ma¬ 
ple-tree,” — forming  the  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Ace- 

RACILE. 

A'$er  Sac-clia-ri'nujn.®  The  sugar- 
maple-tree. 

Aceracese,®'  as-e-ra'she-e,  or  A-^er- 
In'e-je.®  [From  a'cer,  the  “maple-tree.”] 
A  natural  order  of  plants  including  the 
maple. 

A^'e-rate.  [Ace'ras,  a'ti’*.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  aceric  acid  with  a  salifiable 
base. 

A-eer'bi-ty.  [Acer'bitas,  a  'tin; 
from  ace/ bus,  “crude,”  “harsh.”]  Sour¬ 
ness,  with  harshness. 

A-c6r'ic.  [Acer'icus;  from  a'cer, 
the  “  maple-tree.”]  Pertaining  to  the 
Acer.  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from 
the  juices  of  A'cer  campes'tre,  and  A'cer 
pseu1 do-plat'  anus. 

Acerinese.  [From  the  same.]  See 
Aceraceal 

A?'er-ose.  [Acero'sus ;  from  a'cus, 
ar/eris,  “chaff.”]  Chaffy;  like  chaff. 

A-cer' vu-Iuh.®  [Diminutive  of  acer'- 
vu*,  a  “heap.”]  The  collection  of  sand¬ 
like  particles  found  in  the  pineal  gland : 
an  acer'vule. 

A-ces'^ent.  [Aces'cens;  from  aces' - 
co,  to  “grow  sour.”]  Becoming  sour. 

A-ce'ta,*  the  plural  of  Ace'tum, 
“vinegar,”  applied  in  Pharmacy  to 
preparations  of  vinegar. 

A^-e-tab'u-lum.®  [From  ace'tum, 
“vinegar.”]  A  little  cup  used  by  the  an¬ 
cients  for  holding  vinegar.  Applied,  in 
Anatomy,  to  the  round  cavity  in  the  Os 
innominatum  which  receives  the  head  of 
the  Os  femoris. 

A^'e-tal.  A  compound  of  aldehyde 
with  ether;  formed  by  the  action  of  pla¬ 
tinum  black  on  the  vapor  of  alcohol 


with  the  presence  of  oxygen.  It  is  a 
colorless,  very  fluid  liquid,  having  a 
peculiar  odor,  suggesting  that  of  Hun¬ 
gary  wines. 

As-e-ta'rl-nm,®  plural  A^-e-ta'ri-a- 

[From  cice' tii in,  “vinegar.”]  A  salad 
made  of  roots  or  herbs  mixed  with  oil, 
salt,  and  vinegar. 

Aoeta'rium  Scor-bn'ti-cum.*  A 

kind  of  pickle  for  scorbutic  patients. 

A$'e-tate.  [Ace'tas,  »'?£«.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  acetic  acid  with  a  base. 

A-cet'ic.  [Acet'icus;  from  ace'tum, 
“vinegar.”]  Belonging  to  vinegar.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acid  the  product  of  acetous 
fermentation. 

A-cet'I-ca.®  [From  the  same.]  Phar¬ 
maceutical  preparations  of  vinegar. 

Acetic  (A<;i«luni  Acet'I- 

CJim.]  The  sour  principle  which  exists 
in  vinegar.  It  occurs  ready-formed  in 
several  products  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom;  it  is  also  generated  during  the 
spontaneous  fermentation  of  many  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  juices.  Two  kinds 
are  known  in  Pharmacy, — viz.:  Ar/idiiin 
acei'icum  dilu'tum,  “dilute  acetic  acid,” 
or  common  distilled  vinegar,  with  very 
minute  portions  of  uncombined  mucilage 
and  extractive.  At/idum  acet'icuni  for'- 
tius,  “strong  acetic  acid.”  This  variety 
is  obtained  by  distillation  from  wood, 
generally  that  of  oak  coppice  deprived 
of  its  bark,  and  is  then  termed  pyrolig¬ 
neous  acid;  also  by  decomposing  the 
acetates  by  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  then 
termed  radical  vinegar;  and  when  mixed 
with  camphor  and  essential  oils,  it  is 
called  “Henry’s  Aromatic  Essence  of 
Vinegar,”  and  Marseilles  or  Thieves’ 
Vinegar,  or  Vinairjre  des  Quatre  Volcurs 
(vAnegR'  d4  kata  vo'luu').  See  Gla¬ 
cial  Acid. 

A-cct'I-ffi-ca'tion.  [Acetifica'tio, 

o'afs ;  from  ace'tum,  and  fa'cio,  to 
“  make.”]  The  act  or  process  of  making 
vinegar. 

A§'e-tlte.  [Aee'tis,  i'tis;  from  ace'- 
tum.\  An  erroneous  name  for  the.  salt 
of  acetous  acid,  in  distinction  from  that 
of  acetic  acid,  given  when  these  acids  were 
supposed  to  be  different.  The  proper 
term  is  Acetate,  which  see. 

As-e-tom'e-ter.  [Acetom'etrum ; 
from  ace'tum,  and  pirpov,  a  “measure.”] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  vinegar. 

Af'e-tonc.  A  substance  found,  as  an 
impurity,  associated  with  pyro-acetic 
spirit,  or  naphtha. 

Ag-e-to'sa.*  [From  a'ceo,  to  “be 
'la 
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aour.”]  The  specific  name  of  Rumex 
ncetosa. 

A-ce-to-sel'Ia.*  [From  aceto'sa.]  The 
former  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond.  Ph. 
1836)  for  the  Oxcdis  acetosclla. 

A-ce' toas.  [Aceto'sus;  from  ace  - 
turn.]  Pertaining  to  vinegar;  acetic. 

A-ce'tum.®  [From  a'ceo,  to  “be 
sour.”]  Acetic  or  acetous  acid  in  a  very 
diluted  state;  common  vinegar.  The 
varieties  of  vinegar  known  in  commerce 
are  three: — Wine  vinegar,  Malt  vinegar, 
and  Sugar  vinegar.  The  strongest  malt 
vinegar  is  termed  proof  vinegar,  and  is 
called  by  the  manufacturer  No.  24;  it  is 
estimated  to  contain  4.73  per  cent,  of 
real  acetic  acid.  See  Acetic  Acid. 

A$'e-tyl.  A  hypothetical  radical, 
produced  by  the  abstraction  of  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  from  ethyl,  by  oxi¬ 
dating  processes.  It  pervades  a  series 
of  compounds,  including  acetic  acid, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

Achseniuiiv*'  a-ke'ne-inn;  written 
also  Ache'niutn.  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
Xairo),  to  “open.”]  An  indehiscent  fruit: 
it  is  one-celled  and  one-seeded,  dry,  and 
having  the  integuments  of  the  seed  dis¬ 
tinct  from  it. 

Aclieir,  a-kirr,  or  Aclieirus.  See 
Achirus. 

Acliillea,*  ak-il-le'a.  A  genus  of 
syngenesious  plants.  The  A.  ayer'atum 
has  properties  similar  to  those  of  tansy. 
The  A.  millefo'lium,  common  yarrow  or 
milfoil,  is  sometimes  used  in  dyspepsia, 
flatulence,  etc. ;  also  in  hasmorrhage. 

A-iiiil'lis  Ten'do.*  (The  “Tendon 
of  AchilTes.”)  The  strong  tendon  of  the 
gastrocne'mii,  or  gastrocne'mius  and  so  te'ws 
muscles.  Also  called  Chorda  Magna, 
or  the  “  great  sinew.” 

Acliirous,  a-ki'rus,  or  Acheirous. 
[Achi'rus,  or  Acliei'rus;  from  a,  priv., 
and  x^P,  the  “hand.”]  Having  no  hands. 

Aclilamydeous,  ak-la-mld'e-us. 
[Aclilamyd'ens :  from  a,  priv.,  and 
X^ayi ij,  a  “  short  cloak.”]  Without  calyx 
or  corolla. 

Achne,*  ak'ne.  [Gr.  dyiw.]  A  shred  of 
lint.  A  flake  of  mucous-like  substance 
on  the  cornea. 

Acliolous,  ak'o-ltis.  [Acli'olws; 

from  a,  priv.,  and  X'Ao,  “bile.”]  With¬ 
out  bile;  deficient  in  bile. 

A'-elior,*  plural  A-ilio  res.  [Gr.  ixfp, 
“scurf”  or  “dandruff.”]  A  small  pus¬ 
tule  containing  a  straw-colored  fluid, 
and  forming  scaly  eruptions  about  the 
head  of  young  children;  a  species  of 
scald-head. 
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Aelioristns,*  ak-o-ris'tus.  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  X'opifx  to  “  separate.”]  A 
sign  or  symptom  which  is  inseparable 
from  (or  which  invariably  accompanies) 
a  particular  state  of  health  or  disease. 

Acli'ro-a.s  [From  «,  priv.,  and  xpoa, 
“color.”]  A  colorless  state  of  the  skin, 
caused  by  the  absence  of  the  usual  color¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  rcte  mucosum.  Com¬ 
pare  Dyschroa. 

Acli'ro-inat'ic.  [Aehromat'icus ; 

from  a,  priv.,  and  xpSiya,  “color.”]  That 
which  does  not  admit  the  colors  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  Lenses  in  which  the 
prismatic  aberration  of  light  (caused  by 
refraction)  is  corrected,  are  termed  achro¬ 
matic. 

A-eliro'ma-tism.  [  Aclironiatis'- 
mus;  from  the  same.]  The  correction 
of  the  aberration  of  light  arising  from 
refraction. 

A  cli- ro' ma- i op's i-a.*  [From  a,  priv., 
Xpupa,  “color,”  and  Sip  is,  “vision.”] 
Inability  to  distinguish  colors:  achro¬ 
matopsy. 

Achylosis,*  ak-e-lo'sis.'  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  x>Ao;,  “juice,”  and  hence 
“chyle.”]  Deficient  cbylification. 

Achymosis,®  ak-e-mo'sis.  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  XvySs,  “chyme.”]  Deficient 
chymification. 

Acia,*  a'she-a.  [From  a'cus,  a  “nee¬ 
dle.”]  A  word  used  by  Celsus,  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean  the  thread  in  a  needle 
with  which  a  suture  is  made  to  join  the 
lips  of  a  wound;  also,  the  suture  itself. 

A-cic'u-la,*  plural,  A-cic'u-lse.  [Di¬ 
minutive  of  a'cus,  a  “needle.”]  A  little 
needle:  an  ap'icule.  See  Spicula. 

A-cic'n-lar.  [Acicula'ris;  from  aeic'-. 
ula.~\  Like  a  small  needle;  spicular. 

A-cic'n-la-ted.  [Acicula'tus.] 
Having  aciculse. 

[  A<;  i(lus.  A$'idnm;  from 
a'ceo,  to  “be  sour.”]  Sour;  sharp  to  the 
taste,  like  vinegar.  As  a  noun  it  signi¬ 
fies  a  compound  substance  which  unites 
in  definite  proportions  with  alkaline 
bases,  and  has  the  property  of  turning 
vegetable  blues  to  red. 

A^'ida,®  the  plural  of  Acidum,  an  acid. 

A$  l-dif'cr-otis.  [Acidif'erus; 
from  af  idum,  an  “acid,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  or  containing  acid. 

A-cid  t-fi 'a-ble.  [Acidifiab'ills ; 
from  acjidm,  “sour,”  and  fi'o,  to  “be¬ 
come.”]  Capable  of  becoming  acid. 

A-cidi-fl-ea'tioil.  [Acidiflca'tio, 
o'ims.]  The  act  or  process  of  forming, 
or  impregnating  with,  acid.  See  next 
article. 
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A-cid'I-fy.  [From  arfidua,  “sour,” 
and  fa'cio,  to  “make.”]  To  make  sour 
or  acid;  to  convert  into  an  acid. 

A-ciil'i-fy-ingf.  [Acidif'icus;  from 
ar'idiu,  and  fa'cio,  to  “make.”]  Making 
acid;  converting  into  an  acid. 

Acidifying  Prin'ci-ple.  That 
which  forms  an  acid. 

Ag-id-im'e-ter.  [Acidim'etrum ; 
from  a/ id  mn,  an  “acid,”  and  nzrpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  strength  of  acids  or  the 
amount  of  free  acid.  Sea  next  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Av-i«l-im'e-try.  [Acidime'tria ; 

from  a</ id  am,  “acid,”  and  psrpito,  to 
“measure.”]  The  process  by  which  the 
strength  of  acids  is  measured,  or  by 
which  the  amount  of  uncombined  or  free 
acid  is  determined. 

A-cid'I-ty.  [Acid'itas,  a 'tie;  from 
ag'idus,  “sour.”]  The  quality  of  sour¬ 
ness.  See  Acor. 

Acidometar.  See  Acidimeteb. 

A-cid'u-ia-ted.  [ Acidula'tus ;  from 
acid’ ulna,  “slightly  acid.”]  Slightly 
blended  with  a.cid. 

A-cid'u-lous.  [Acid' ulus;  from 

the  same.]  Slightly  acid;  subacid. 

Ae'wlnm,* plural  Ac'i-da.  [The  neu¬ 
ter  form  of  a/idus,  “sour.”]  An  Acid, 
which  see. 

Aeies,®  a'she-ez  or  a'se-ez.  [From  riicij, 
a  “sharp  point.”]  A  name  for  iron  or 
steel. 

A^-I-na^'I-form.  [Acinacifor'mis ; 

from  acin'ace8,  a  “scimitar.”]  In  the 
form  of  a  scimitar. 

Ac-i-ue'sl-a,®  or  Ak-l-nc'sba.® 

[From  a,  priv.,  and  Ktvri'n;,  “motion.”] 
Loss  of  motion  in  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  body. 

Ac’i-ni.*  The  plural  of  Acinus,  which 
see. 

A-ciii'i-form.  [Acinifor'mis;  from 
a/ in ii 8,  a  “grape”  or  “grape-stone.”] 
Having  the  appearance  of  a  grape  or 
grape-stone.  See  Acinus. 

A$T-ndse,  or  A«/i-nous.  [Acino'- 
sus;  from  the  same.]  Having  acini, 
or  full  of  acini. 

Ayi-nus,5  or  A</I-nos.®  [Gr.  axivo;, 
the  “  stone  of  grapes ;”  a  “  grape.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  in  the  plural  (a/ini)  to  the  small 
granulations  composing  the  substance 
of  the  liver  and  other  glandular  bodies. 
Also  a  term  used  in  Botany  to  denote 
the  small  berries  which  form  the  fruit  of 
the  bramble,  rasp,  etc.  Also  a  species 
of  thyme. 

A^-I-pen'ser.*'  The  sturgeon,  a 


genus  of  fishes  from  which  isinglass  is 
prepared.  See  Ichthyocolla. 

Ac'me.*  [Gr.  aKprj,  the  “point,” 
“top,”  “period  of  greatest  vigor.”]  The 
highest  degree,  or  height,  of  a  disease; 
the  crisis. 

Ae'ne.®  [Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
ac'me,  because  it  is  apt  to  affect  those 
who  are  in  the  bloom  of  life.]  A  papu¬ 
lar  eruption,  mostly  occurring  on  the 
face,  but  sometimes  extending  to  the 
neck,  shoulders,  or  breast. 

Ac'ue  Itosa '  eea®  (  r  o-z  a'sh  e  -  a) .  Pim¬ 
ples  on  the  face;  the  conspicuous  erup¬ 
tion,  of  a  bright  rosy  hue,  on  the  nose 
and  contiguous  parts  of  the  face,  in 
drunkards.  Called  also  Gut'ta  llo'sea,  or 
Rosy-drop. 

Vcoelins,  a-se'le-us.  or  Aeoe'lios.* 
[From  a,  priv.,  and  Koi\ia,  the  “belly.”] 
Having  no  belly;  wasted  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  have  this  appearance. 

A-col'o-£y.  [Acolo'gda;  from  wo;, 
a  “remedy,”  and  Xoyo;,  a  “discourse.”] 
The  doctrine  or  science  of  remedies.  By 
some  the  term  is  limited  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  surgical  and  mechanical  remedies. 

A-con'dy-lous.  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
Kovi  <\o;,  a  “joint.”]  Without  joints. 

Ac’o-nite.  The  common  name  for 
Aconitum  Napeddus. 

Aconitia,®  ak-o-nish'e-a,  or  A-con'I- 
tin.  [Aconiti'na ;  from  aconi' 

An  alkaloid  constituting  the  active  princi¬ 
ple  of  aconite.  It  is  a  powerful  poison. 

Ac-o-nit'ic  Ac'id.  An  acid  obtained 
from  aconite. 

Ac-o-ni'ti  Fo'II-uni.®  (“Leaf  of 
Aconite.”)  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Pb.)  for  the  leaves  of  Aconi'tum 
napid’lus. 

Aconi'tl  Ra'dix.®  (“Root  of  Aco¬ 
nite.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for 
the  root  of  Aconitum  napellus. 

Ac-o-iii'tuin.®  [From  Ac'onae,  a  place 
in  Bithynia  where  it  was  common.]  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  the 
leaves  and  tops  of  Aconitum  napellus. 

Aconi'tum  Xa-pel  lus.®  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  aconite. 

A'eor,  o'ri's.*  [From  a'cco,  to  “be 
sour.”]  Acidity,  as  in  the  stomach  from 
indigestion. 

A-co'rl-a.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and  Koptw, 
to  “satisfy.”]  Insatiable  hunger. 

A-cor'mous.  [Acor'mus;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  soppa;,  the  “trunk  of  a  tree.”] 
Having  no  stem. 

Ac'o-rus.  Ac'o-rum.*  [Gr.  aKopovi] 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond.  Ph. 
1836)  for  Acorus  calamus.  A  Linnaean 
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genus  of  the  class  Hexandria,  order 
Monogynia,  Jussieuan  system  Aroidex. 

Ac'orus  A  -si-al  i-cus.  Ac'orus  Ve'* 
rus.®  Other  names  for  Acorus  calamus. 

Ac'orus  Cal'a-mus.®  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  sweet  Hag.  See 
preceding  article. 

Acotyledon,*  a-kot-i-le'don.  [From 
•a,  priv.,  and  KorvXriSu) v,  ovo;,  a  “seed-lobe.”] 
A  plant  having  no  seed-lobe :  without  a 
cotyledon.  In  the  plural,  applied  to  a 
division  of  the  Jussieuan  system.  See 
next  article. 

Acotyledones,*  a-kot-i-le'do-nez. 
[From  the  same.]  Acotyledonous  plants; 
plants  whose  seeds  have  no  distinct  co¬ 
tyledons.  The  term  is  usually  applied 
to  what  are  more  commonly  named 
cryptogamic  plants,  such  as  ferns,  mosses, 
lichens,  etc.,  in  which  there  are  no  seeds, 
properly  so  called,  but  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  undivided  spherical  bodies 
called  spores. 

A-cot-yvle«l'o-nous.  [Acotyledo'- 
neus,  Acotyle'donus ;  from  the  same.] 
Having  no  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe.  See 
Cotyledon. 

Acoumeter,  a-koo'me-ter  or  a-kow'- 
me-ter.  [Acou'metrum;  from  ukovco, 
to  “hear,”  and  ptrpov,  a  “measure.”]  An 
instrument  for  estimating  the  extent  of 
hearing. 

Aeouoplionia,*  a-koo-o-fo'ne-a. 
[From  dieovo),  to  “hear,”  and  a 

“voice”  or  “sound.”]  A  mode  of  aus¬ 
cultation  in  which  the  observer  places 
his  ear  on  the  chest  and  analyzes  the 
sound  produced  by  percussion. 

A-cous'ma,  a tis*  [From  ukovm,  to 
“hear.”]  A  species  of  depraved  hear¬ 
ing,  in  which  sounds  are  imagined  as  if 
really  heard. 

Acoustic,  a-koos'tik  or  a-kow'stik. 
[Acous'ticus;  from  <kou<rr%,  a  “hearer.”] 
Pertaining  to  sound,  or  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing.  Anciently  applied  to  remedies  (called 
ucoustica  medicamenta)  for  deafness. 

Acoustic  Duct.  See  Meatus  Au- 
ditorius. 

Acous'tic  Xerve.  The  auditory  nerve, 
or  Portia  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair. 

A-cous'tics.  [Acous'tica;  from 
ukovco,  to  “hear.”]  The  doctrine  of  the 
theory  and  principles  of  sound:  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  sound. 

Ac-quis'I-tlve-ness.  According  to 
Phrenology,  that  faculty  or  propensity 
which  impels  to  the  acquisition  of  pro¬ 
perty. 

Acrsepalus,*  a-krep'a-liis,  or  A- 
©rtep'a-Ios.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  Kpai- 
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rd\rj,  “drunken  or  gluttonous  excess.”] 
Correcting  the  effects  of  excess  in  eating 
or  drinking. 

A-craTiI-a.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
Kpaviov,  the  “cranium.”]  A  species  of 
defective  development  consisting  in  par¬ 
tial  or  total  absence  of  the  cranium. 

Acratia,*  a-kra'te-a.  [From  a,  priv., 
and  Kpdro;,  “strength.”]  Weakness,  im~ 
potency. 

Ac 'rid.  [From  a' cer, or  a'cris,  “sharp.”] 
A  term  applied  to  substances  producing 
a  disagreeable  sense  of  irritation  or  burn¬ 
ing  on  the  tongue  or  in  the  fauces. 

Ac'rl-iuo-ny.  [Acrimo'nia;  from 
a'cris,  “sharp,”  “acrid.”]  A  sharp,  acrid, 
corrosive  quality,  biting  to  the  tongue. 

Ac  rimony  of  the  II  ii'inors.  A 
change  supposed  to  take  place  in  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  causing  disease. 

A-crin'I-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  Kptvos, 
to  “discern,”  to  “secrete.”]  A  diminu¬ 
tion  or  total  suppression  of  the  secretions. 

A-eri'si-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  npim;, 
a  “judgment.”]  A  state  of  disease  in 
which  there  is  either  no  crisis,  or  in  which 
no  judgment  or  opinion  can  be  formed. 

Ac'rl-ta.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and  Kpivw, 
to  “discern,”  to  “perceive,”  to  “judge.”] 
A  subdivision  of  the  Radiata  of  Cuvier, 
including  animals  which  have  no  trace 
of  any  organs  of  perception  or  of  any 
nervous  system.  It  comprehends  Polypi, 
Infusoria,  and  other  animals  of  the  very 
lowest  type. 

A-crit'i-eal.  [Ac'rilns:  from  a, 
priv.,  and  Kpuog,  “judged,”  from  Kptvco,  to 
“judge.”]  Having  no  regular  crisis. 

Ac-ro-bys'ti-a.®  [From  aKpov,  “ex¬ 
tremity,”  and  6va>,  to  “cover.”]  The  pre¬ 
puce. 

Ac'ro-dont.  [Ac'rodon ;  from 
axpov,  “ extremity”  or  “summit,”  and 
oSov;,  d&ovr-oq,  a  “tooth.”]  Applied  by 
Owen  to  scaly  Saurii  having  teeth  an- 
kylosed  to  the  summit  of  the  alveolar,, 
ridge. 

Ac-ro-dyn'I-a.®  [From  aKpov,  “ex¬ 
tremity,”  and  dimviq,  “pain.”]  Acute 
rheumatism  of  the  extremities,  head, 
hands,  or  feet. 

Ac'ro-gen.  An  acrogenous  plant. 
See  next  article. 

A-erog'e-nous.  [Acrog'enus;  from 
aKpov,  “summit,”  and  yhw,  to  “be  born.”] 
Growing  from  their  tops.  The  Latin 
term  in  the  plural  feminine  ( Acrogenx , 
a-kroj'e-ne)  is  applied  to  plants  which 
grow  from  their  external  points,  and 
whose  increase  is  in  length  mainly. 

Ac-ro-ma'nI-a.*  [From  oKpoq,  “ex- 
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treme,”  and  gavia,  “madness.”]  Con¬ 
firmed  or  incurable  madness. 

A-cro'ml-al.  [Acromia'lis.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  acromion. 

A-cro'mi-ou.*  [From  axpov,  “  ex¬ 
tremity”  or  “  summit,”  and  cj go;,  the 
“shoulder.”]  The  projecting  process  of 
the  Scapula. 

Ac-rom-plia'li-on,*  Acrom'pha* 
Ion.*  Ac-rom-pha'll-um,*  Acrom'- 
phalum.®  [From  axpov,  “summit”  or 
“point,”  and  ouAaXoj,  the  “navel.”]  The 
centre  of  the  navel,  to  which  the  cord  is 
attached  in  the  foetus. 

Acron'ycal.  See  Acronyctous. 

Ac-ron-yc'tous.  [  Acronyc'tus ; 
from  axpov ,  “extremity,”  and  vv£,  vvxros, 
“night.”]  Applied  to  stars  appearing 
at  sunset  and  disappearing  at  sunrise 
(sunset  and  sunrise  being  the  two  “  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  night”)  ;  in  other  words, 
to  stars  or  planets  when  opposite  the 
sun. 

Ac'ro-splre.  [Acrospi'ra;  from 
axpov,  “extremity,”  “end,”  and  ontipa, 
any  thing  wound  round  another.]  A 
sprout  or  plumule  from  the  end  of  seeds 
when  germinating. 

A-crot'ic.  [Acrot'icus;  from  axpog, 
“extreme,”  “outermost  part.”]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  external  surface.  Applied  in 
the  plural  neuter  (  Acrotfica)  to  an  order 
of  the  class  Eccritica,  in  Good’s  classifi¬ 
cation. 

Ac'ro-tism.  [Acrotis'mus;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  xporos,  the  “pulse.”]  A  defect 
of  the  pulse. 

Ac-tiii-i-for'inis.*  [From  axAv,  or 
“fri's,  a  “ray.”]  Exhibiting  the  form 
or  appearance  of  rays.  The  same  as 
Actixoides. 

Ac'tin-isin.  [Actinis'mus;  from 
(hern/.]  That  branch  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy  which  treats  of  the  radiation  of 
heat  or  light  (Mayne)  ;  but  more  usually 
the  chemical  power  of  the  sun’s  rays  as 
distinguished  from  light  or  heat. 

Ac-tln-o-car'pous.  [Actinocar'- 
pus;  from  olktiv,  a  “ray,”  and  xapnog, 
“fruit.”]  Having  trophosperms  radiated 
like  the  rays  of  fruit. 

Ac-tin-05'er-ate,  Ac-tin-o$'er-ous. 
[Actinocera'tus,  Actino«'erus ;  from 
axriv,  and  Kfpa; ,  a  “  horn.”]  Having  parts 
like  radiated  horns. 

Ac-tin-odcs.  The  same  as  Actiyoid. 

Ac'tin-oid.  [  Actinoi'des ;  from 
axriv,  a  “ray,”  and  tidoj,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  rays,  or  a  ray. 

Ac-tin'o-lite.  [Actinol'itlius;  from 
a  “ray,”  and  At'0oj,  a  “  stone.”]  A 


species  of  mineral  composed  of  radiated 
crystals. 

Ac-tin-om'e-ter.  [Actinom'e- 
trum;  from  axriv,  a  “  ray,”  and  girpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  indi¬ 
cating  the  strength  of  the  sun’s  rays. 

Ac-tin-o-zo'um,*  or  Ac-lin-o-*o'- 
on*  (plural  Actinoaso'a).  [From  axriv, 
and  ^wov,  an  “animal.”]  The  name  of 
certain  Acephala  Gastrica  having  ap¬ 
pendages,  and  often  the  areas  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  radiated. 

Ac'tion.  [Ac'tio,  o'nis;  from  a' go, 
ac'tum,  to  “do,”  to  “act.”]  The  exer¬ 
cise  of  an  active  power;  a  faculty  or 
function  of  the  body. 

Ac'tlve.  [Acti'vus ;  from  the  same.] 
Acting  with  energy.  Applied  to  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  sick,  to  certain  medicines, 
and  to  surgical  remedies. 

Ac'tu-al  t'au'tc-rj'.  [From  xaios,  to 
“burn;”  or  xavrfipiov,  a  “red-hot  iron,”  a 
“branding-iron.”]  A  red-hot  iron,  or 
fire,  used  by  surgeons  as  a  cautery,  be¬ 
cause  it  really  burns  away  the  part  or 
surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  caustic  substances,  termed 
potential  cauteries,  which  produce  a 
similar  result  without  actual  burning. 
Also  called  Ignis  actualis ,  “actual  fire.” 
See  Cautery. 

A-cu'le-ate.  [Aculea'tus ;  from 
acu'leu8,  a  “prickle.”]  Having  prickles. 

A-cu'le-us.*  [From  a! cus,  a  “needle.”] 
A  prickle  arising  from  the  bark  or  epi¬ 
dermis  of  any  part  of  a  plant,  and 
which  may  be  peeled  off  with  the  bark. 

A-cu'ml-nate.  [Acumina'tus ; 

from  acu'men,  acu'  minis,  a  “point,” 
“sharpness.”]  Pointed;  tapering  to  a 
point. 

Ac-u-pres'siou.  [Acupres'sio;  from 

a'cus,  a  “needle,”  and  pre' mo,  pres' sum, 
to  “press.”]  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson’s  plan  of 
securing  against  haemorrhage  in  wounds 
or  operations,  by  inserting  a  needle 
through  the  skin  below  the  divided  ves¬ 
sel,  and  returning  its  point  to  the  cuta¬ 
neous  surface  again,  the  ends  being  left 
out  to  a  sufficient  extent. 

Ac-u-punc'ture.  [Acupunctu'ra; 
from  a'cus,  a  “  needle,”  and pun'go.  pane' ~ 
turn,  to  “prick.”]  A  small  puncture 
made  with  a  needle. 

A'cus  Can-nu-la'ta.®  A  trocha  r :  a 
cannulated  needle  used  in  surgery. 

A'cus  In-ter-punc-to'ri-a.*  A 
couching-needle,  used  in  operating  on 
the  eye. 

A'cus  Oph-thftl'ml-c?.*  A  couching 
or  ophthalmic  needle. 
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A'cus  Tri-qne'tra.®  A  trochar:  a 
three-cornered  needle. 

A c-ut-an'g'u-lar,  or  Ac-ut-an'g'u- 
late.  [Acutangula'ris,  Acutangu- 
la'tus;  from  acu'tus,  “sharp,”  and 
an'gulus,  a  “corner.”]  Having  sharp 
angles. 

A-cute'.  [Acu'tus;  from  ac'uo,  acu'- 
tum,  to  “sharpen,”  to  “point.”]  Ending 
in  a  point.  Applied  also  to  diseases 
having  violent  symptoms  attended  with 
danger,  and  terminating  within  a  few 
days. 

Ac-u-te-nac'u-lum.®  [From  a'cus,  a 
“'needle,”  and  tenac'ulum,  a  “handle.”] 
A  handle  for  a  needle.  Also  called  Porte- 
aiguille. 

A-cy’a-no-blep'sI-a.*  [From  a,priv., 
xvavos,  “  blue,”  and  /?Xotco,  to  “  look,”  to 
“  see.”]  Defect  of  vision  by  which  bluo 
color  cannot  be  distinguished. 

Acyesis,®  as-i-e'sis.  [From  a,  priv., 
and  Kvrjais,  “pregnancy.”]  Sterility  in 
women. 

A«l.  A  Latin  preposition  signifying 
“to,”  “at,”  “by,”  “towards,”  “near,” 
“with,”  etc.  In  compound  words  the 
d  is  usually  changed  to  correspond  with 
the  following  letter.  Thus,  ad  becomes 
ac  before  c,  al  before  l,  ap  before  p,  etc. 

Atl.  or  Add.  =  Ad’ de,  adda’tur,*  etc. 
“Add,”  or  “let  there  be  added.” 

Atl  5>ef.  Aitisni  =  Ad  defcctionem 
animi®  (ad  de-fek-she-o'nem  an'e-mi). 
“To  fainting.” 

Atl  JOeliqnium*  (de-lik'we-um),  or 
Ad  Ileliq'uium  An  imi.®  “To  faint¬ 
ing.”  Used  in  directions  for  venesection. 

Atl  2  Vic.  =  Ad  du1  ax  vi'cesP  “At 
two  times,”  or  “at  twice  taking.” 

Atl  JAh.—  Ad  libi' turns*  “At  plea¬ 
sure.” 

A-tlac'ry-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
SaKp'-o v,  a  “tear.”]  A  deficiency  of  the 
lachrymal  secretion. 

Atlsemonia,®  a-de-mo'ne-a.  [From 
a,  priv.,  and  baiptov,  “fortune.”]  Restless 
or  unhappy  thoughts;  anxiety. 

Atl'a-mant.  [A<1 'a mas,  Atlaman'- 
tis;  from  a,  neg.,  and  bapdio,  to  “subdue.”] 
Literally,  “  that  which  [on  account  of  its 
hardness]  cannot  be  subdued.”  Diamond, 
the  hardest  of  all  substances. 

Atl-a-man'tine.  [Atlaman't  iuus ; 
from  the  preceding.’]  Having  the  hard¬ 
ness  or  lustre  of  ndamant. 

Adam's  Apple.  See  Pomum  A  d  a  mi. 

Atl-ap'ter.  A  tube  used  in  Chemistry 
for  increasing  the  length  of  the  neck  of 
a  retort,  or  for  connecting  the  retort 
with  the  receiver,  where  the  orifice  of 
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the  latter  is  not  large  enough  to  admit 
the  beak  of  the  retort. 

Atl-de-pha'gl-a.*  [From  afav,  or 
aabnv,  “abundantly,”  and  <paytiv,  to  “eat.”] 
Voracious  appetite,  or  Bulimia. 

Ad'di-son’s  Dis*ease'.  The  Melasma 
supra-renale,  first  described  by  him. 

Ad-di-ta-men'liim.*  [From  ad' do, 
ad'ditum,  to  “add”  or  “adjoin.”]  A 
small  suture  sometimes  found  added  to 
the  lambdoid  and  squamous  sutures. 

Ad-du ' cens.:s  [From  ad,  “to,”  and 
du'co,  to  “lead,”  to  “draw.”]  Drawing 
together:  addu'cent. 

Ad-duc'tlon.  [Adduc'tio,  o 'nis; 
from  the  same.]  That  movement  by 
which  one  part,  as  a  limb  or  finger,  is 
drawn  to  another,  or  to  the  mesial  line. 

Ad-iluc'tor,  o'ris*  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  to  muscles  that  perform  adduc¬ 
tion.  See  Antithenak. 

Aden,-  gen.  Ad' on  is.  [Gr.  abw,  a 
“gland.”]  A  gland.  A  bubo. 

Ad-en-al'gi-a.®  [From  dbrjv,  a 
“gland,”  and  a’Xyoj,  “pain.”]  Pain  in  a 
gland:  adenal'gy. 

Ad'en-em-plirax'is.*  [From  abi jv,  d 
“gland,”  and  sgif.pafif,  “obstruction.”] 
Glandular  obstruction. 

Ad-eii'I-form.  [Adeniform'is ; 
from  a' den,  a  “gland.”]  Formed  like  a 
gland;  glandiform.  See  Adenoid. 

Ad-en-i'tis,  id  is:*  [From  dbrjv,  a 
“gland.”]  Inflammation  of  a  gland; 
bubo. 

Ad'eia-o-dyni'I-a.*  [From  d6rjv,  aiho;, 
a  “gland,”  and  obivi),  “pain.”]  Pain  in  a 
gland.  See  Adenalgia. 

Ad-eii-og'ra-pfay.  [Adenograpli'- 
ia;  from  adrjit,  a  “gland,”  and  ypiubw,  to 
“write.”]  A  treatise  or  dissertation  on 
the  glandular  system. 

Ad'en-oid.  [Adenoi'des;  from  dirts, 
a  “gland,”  and  slios,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  gland. 

Ad-e«i-ol'o-gy.  [Adenolo'gia;  from 
dbr\v,  a  “gland,”  and  Xoyoj,  a  “discourse.”] 
The  doctrine  of  the  glandular  system. 
The  science  which  treats  of  glands  or 
of  the  glandular  system. 

Ad'en-o-mc-nin'&e-us.®  [From  dbtjv, 
a  “  gland,”  and  pfiviyl,  a  “  membrane.”] 
Applied  to  mucous  or  pituitous  fever 
( Febria  adenomeningea),  because  the 
membranes  and  follicular  glands  of  the 
intestines  were  held  to  be  the  chief  seat 
of  the  complaint. 

Atien-on-co'sis,®  or  Aden-ou-ko'- 

sls.®  [From  dbijv,  a  “gland,”  and  oyxoco, 
to  “puff  up”  or  “swell.”]  Swelling  of  a 
gland. 
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Ad'en-o-ner'vons.  The  same  as 
Adexoxeurosus,  which  see. 

Aden-o-neu-ro'sus.®  [From  d<3i>, 
a  “gland,”  and  vsvpou,  a  “nervre.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  plague  ( Febris  adenoneu- 
rosa),  because  situated  in  the  nerves 
and  lymphatic  glands  of  the  axilla  and 
groin :  adenonerv'ous. 

Ad'en-o-phar-yn-gi'tis,  i  dis.s 

[From  ddiju,  a  “gland,”  and  (pdpvyt,  the 
“  pharynx.”]  Inflammation  of  the  ton¬ 
sils  and  pharynx. 

Ad'en-opli-th&l'ml-a.*'  [From  a<5rjy, 
a  “gland,”  and  djAa\pds,  the  “eye.”]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  Meibomian  glands : 
adenophthal'my. 

Ail’en-o-pliy'ina.5  [From  adrjv,  a 
“gland,”  and  (pupa,  a  “tumor.”]  The 
swelling  of  a  gland.  When  it  occurs  in 
the  liver  it  is  called  hepatophyma. 

Ad'ea-o-scle-ro'sis.®  [From  dSm1, 
a  “gland,”  and  oxX?jpda),  to  “harden.”] 
A  hard,  indolent  swelling  of  a  gland, 
not  of  a  scirrhous  character. 

Ad'en-ose.  [Adcno'sus;  from  a  den, 
a  “  gland.”]  Having  many  glands ; 
glandulous. 

Ad-en-ot'o-iny.  [Adenoto'mia ; 

from  ddijr,  dfcjos,  a  “  gland,”  and  riyvw, 
to  “cut.”]  Dissection  of  the  glands. 
Adepliagia.  See  Addephagia. 
A'deps,  gen.  Ad'i-pis.*  A  Latin  term, 
signifying  fat,  animal  oil. 

A'deps  An-ser-i'nus.*  Goose-grease. 
A'deps  O-vil'lus.*  Fat  of  the  sheep ; 
mutton-suet. 

A'deps  Prje-pa-ra'tus.*  Prepared 
lard. 

A'deps  Su-il'lus.*  Hog’s  lard ;  Ax- 
unyia  porcina.  The  same  as  Lardum. 

Ad-lie'sion.  [Adhae'sio,  « 'nis; 
from  ad,  “  to,”  and  hse'reo,  hie' sum,  to 
“  stick.”]  That  property  by  which  cer¬ 
tain  bodies  attract  others,  or  their  par¬ 
ticles  adhere  to  each  other.  One  of  the 
terminations  of  inflammation. 

Ad-Jie'sive.  [Adhsesi'vus ;  from 
the  same.]  Having  the  property  of  ad¬ 
hesion.  See  Glutixous,  Viscous. 

Adhe'sive  In-flam-ination.  [In- 
flamnia'tio  adlisesi'va.]  The  process 
by  which  the  sides  of  incised  wounds, 
being  brought  into  exact  contact,  unite 
without  suppuration,  constituting  union 
by  the  first  intention. 

Ad-he'sive  Plas'ter.  [Emplas'- 
train  Adlisesi'vum.]  Common  name 
for  the  Emplastrum  Resix^e,  which  see. 

Add  -an'tnm.*-  [Gr.  dSiauror  ;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  tnavju>,  to  “  moisten ;”  so  named 
because  less  juicy  than  many  other 
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ferns,  or  because  the  leaves  are  not 
easily  moistened.]  A  genus  of  ferns 
called  maiden-hair,  from  which  a  syrup 
termed  c apillaire  is  prepared.  See  Ca- 
PILLAIRE. 

A-dla-plio-re'sis.*  [From  a,  priv., 
and  Siapopcoj,  to  “perspire.”]  Deficient 
cutaneous  perspiration.  See  Adiap- 
NEUSTIA. 

A-di-a|>li'o-rus.s  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
Siatfipio,  to  “differ.”]  Formerly  applied 
to  medicines  which  did  neither  good  nor 
harm ;  also  to  neutral  salts :  adiaph'o- 
rous. 

A-dt'ap-iieus'tli-a.*  [From  a,  priv., 
and  iiarTreio,  to  “breathe  through,”  to 
“evaporate.”]  The  absence,  obstruction, 
or  diminution  of  perspiration. 

Adipocere,  or  Adipocire,  ad'e-po- 
ser'.  [Adipoce'ra ;  from  a'deps,  ad'ipis, 
“fat,”  and  ce'ra,  “wax.”]  A  peculiar 
substance  like  fat,  or  spermaceti,  formed 
by  the  spontaneous  conversion  of  the 
flesh  of  man  or  other  animals  when 
placed  for  a  considerable  period  in  moist 
situations  or  under  water;  also  called 
Grave-wax. 

Ad'i-pose.  [  Adipo'sns ;  from  a’deps, 
ad'ipis,  “fat.”]  Of  the  nature  of  fat; 
fatty. 

Ad'ipose  Ar'te-ries.  The  branches 
of  the  diaphragmatic,  capsular,  and 
renal  arteries,  because  they  supply  the 
fat  round  the  kidneys. 

Ad'ipose  Membrane,  Ad  ipose 
Tis'sue.  Cellular  membrane  with  fat 
collected  in  its  cells. 

Ad-i-po'sis.*  [From  a'deps.']  The 
growth  of  fatness  or  obesity. 

A-dip'si-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  Stxpa, 
“thirst.”]  Absence  of  thirst;  a  genus 
of  the  order  Dysorexise,  class  Locales, 
of  Cullen’s  nosology. 

A-dip'sous.  [Adip'sus.orAdip'sos; 
from  the  same.]  Allaying  thirst.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  medicines  and  fruits  which  so  act. 

Ad'jec-tlve.  [Adjecti'vus;  from 
adji</io,  adjec'tum,  to  “  add  to.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  coloring  matters  which  require 
to  he  fixed  through  the  addition  of  an¬ 
other  substance  termed  a  mordant. 

Ad'ju-vant.  [Ad 'ju  vans ;  from 
ad'juvo,  to  “  assist.”]  Assisting  other  re¬ 
medies. 

Ad-mix'tnre.  [Adinistu'ra ;  from 
ad,  “to”  or  “with,”  and  mis'ceo,  mis' turn 
or  mix' turn,  to  “mix.”]  A  mixing  or 
blending  one  substance  with  another. 

Adinov.  =  Admo've ,*  “apply,”  or 
Admovea'tur ,®  “let  there  be  applied.” 

[  Adnata.  See  Tunica  Adxata. 
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Acl'nate.  [Atlna'tus;  from  ad,  “to,” 
and  nan'cor,  na'tus,  to  “  be  born,”  to 
“grow.”]  Connected  or  grown  together. 

Atl-o-les'cence.  T  Adolescentia, 

ad-o-les-sen'she-a;  from  adoleseo,  to 
“grow,”  to  “grow  up  to  maturity.”] 
Youth;  the  period  between  puberty  and 
full  development :  from  fourteen  or  fifteen 
to  about  twenty-five  in  males,  and  from 
twelve  or  thirteen  to  twenty-one  in 
females. 

Ad-op'ter.  The  same  as  Adapter. 

Ad-os-cu-la'tion .  [Adoscn  la'tio, 

o'l lie;  from  ad,  “to”  or  “towards,”  and 
og'culor,  oseula'tm,  to  “kiss.”]  The  im¬ 
pregnation  of  plants  by  the  pollen  coming 
in  contact  with  the  pistils;  the  joining  or 
inserting  one  part  of  the  plant  into  an¬ 
other.  Also  the  external  contact  of  the 
genital  organs  of  the  opposite  sexes  in 
birds  and  fishes  during  impregnation, 
instead  of  the  insertion  of  that  of  the 
male. 

Ad  Pon'dus  Om'm-um.*  “  To  the 

weight  of  the  whole.”  Used  in  prescrip¬ 
tions  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  some 
particular  ingredient. 

Adrag*  nth  in.  See  TrAGACAXthin. 

Adst.  Fe'bre  =  Adstan'te  fe'bre .* 
“  Fever  being  present,”  or  when  the 
fever  is  on. 

Ad'ult.  [Adiil'tus;  from  ado'leo, 
adul'tum,  to  “grow  up.”]  Applied  to 
animals  arrived  at  maturity ;  also  some¬ 
times  applied  to  plants.  See  JEtas. 

Ad-ul-te-ra'tion.  [Adultera'tio, 
obits ;  from  adul'tero,  adulter  a' turn,  to 
“  adulterate,”  to  “  counterfeit.”]  The  cor¬ 
rupting  of  pure  ingredients  with  others 
resembling  them,  but  of  inferior  value. 

A-dus'tion.  [  Adas' tio.  o'nis ;  from 
adu'ro,  adus'tum,  to  “burn,”  to  “scorch.”] 
A  synonym  of  cauterization;  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  actual  cautery  to  any  part 
of  the  body.  See  Ambestio. 

Adventitious,  ad-ven-tish'us.  [Ad- 
venti' tins;  from  adee'nio,  adven  turn,  to 
“come  to,”  to  “come  to  accidentally.”] 
That  which  is  accidental  or  acquired,  in 
opposition  to  what  is  natural  or  heredi¬ 
tary. 

Ad-ver-sl-fo'll-ate.  [Adversifo'- 
lius;  from  adver'ms,  “against,”  and/o' - 
lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Having  leaves  against 
or  opposite  to  each  other. 

Ad-jr-na'mI-a.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
ivimuts,  “  power.”]  Loss  or  deficiency  of 
vital  power ;  adyn'amy. 

Ad-J-nam'ic.  [Adynam'icits.] 
Pertaining  to  Adynamia. 

ASdceitis  (e-de-i'tis),  i die.*-  [From 
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aiiota,  the  “parts  of  generation,”  tha 
“pudenda.”]  Inflammation  of  the  pu¬ 
denda. 

iEdieodynia,*  e-de-o-din'e-a.  [From 
aiioia,  the  “pudenda,”  and  oSvrn,  “pain.”] 
Pain  in  the  genital  organs,  from  what¬ 
ever  cause. 

A-du'-o-gra'iilu-a.®  [From  aiioia, 
the  “pudenda,”  and  ypa<l >«,  to  “write.”] 
Description  of  the  parts  of  generation. 

AE-doe-o-Io'gt-a.*  [From  aiioia,  the 
“pudenda,”  and  Xoyog,  a  “discourse.”] 
A  treatise  on  the  parts  of  generation, 
their  structure  and  functions  ;  also  that 
branch  of  Anatomy  or  Physiology  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  same. 

AE-doe-op-so'pM-a,*  or  AE-dop-so  - 
phi-a.®  [From  aiioia,  the  “ pudenda,” 
and  ipoepio),  to  “make  a  noise.”]  The 
sound  caused  by  the  escape  of  wind 
from  the  womb  per  vaginam,  or  from 
the  bladder  per  urethram,  in  females. 

AE-doe-os'eo-py.  [iEdoeosco'pia, 
or  AEdoeop'sia ;  from  aiioia,  the  “  pu¬ 
denda,”  GKoirtw,  to  “see;”  oipig,  “vision.”] 
Examination  or  inspection  of  the  pu¬ 
denda. 

AE-dce-ot'o-my.  [AGdocotoTnia ; 

from  aiioia,  the  “pudenda,”  and  TCfivto,  to 
“cut.”]  The  anatomy  or  dissection  of 
the  parts  of  generation. 

AE-gag-ro-pi'lus.*  [From  aiyaypo;, 
the  “wild  goat,”  and  rriXog,  “hair  wrought 
into  felt.”]  A  concretion  found  in  the 
stomach  of  goats,  deer,  cows,  etc.,  com¬ 
posed  of  hair  collected  on  the  tongue  of 
the  animal  in  licking  itself,  and  swal¬ 
lowed. 

AEgilops(ej'il-ops),  o'pis.*  [From  a!'f, 
diyog,  a  “  goat,”  and  (Zip,  the  “eye.”]  A 
sinuous  ulcer  under  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  larmier  or  infra-orbital  glandular 
sac  of  goats:  now  considered  to  be  only 
a  stage  of  the  fistula  lachrymalis. 

AEgobroncIiopliony,  e-go-bron-kof'- 
o-ne.  [Aigobronclioplio'nia;  from 
ai'J,  a  “goat,”  and  hr  one  h  op  ho' it  ia .  ]  The 
bleating  and  bronchial  voice ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  symptom  in  pleuro-pneumonin. 
See  Broxchophoxy. 

AE-go'nl-a.®  (Contraction  of  AEgo- 
pho'nia.)  A  minor  degree  of  a:  go  phony, 
or  a  resonance  of  voice  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  well-marked  bronchophony  and 
mgophony. 

AEgopliony,  e-gofo-ne.  [AEgoplio'- 
nia;  from  ai'£,  diyig,  a  “  goat,”  and  0toWj, 
the  “voice.”]  In  auscultation,  a  strong 
resonance  of  the  voice,  jerking  and 
tremulous,  like  that  of  the  goat  or  kid. 
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iEolipile,  e-ol'e-pil.  [From  AE'olus, 
the  “  god  of  the  winds,”  and  pi!  la,  a 
“  ball.”]  Literally,  “iEolus’s  ball.”  A 
hollow  ball  of  metal  with  two  orifices  on 
opposite  sides.  If  water  he  placed  in 
such  a  ball  and  converted  to  steam,  the 
escape  of  the  latter  reacting  on  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  may  be  made  to  communicate  a 
rotary  motion  to  the  ball. 

A3©ra,*  e-o'ra.  [From  aicopl a>,  to  “  raise 
into  the  air.”]  A  species  of  gestation ; 
swinging. 

-Equilibrium,*  e-kwi-lib'bre-um. 
[From  a!quus,  “equal,”  and  li'bro,  to 
“balance,”  to  “weigh.”]  Literally,  a 
“balancing  of  forces.”  That  rest  which 
occurs  when  many  forces  applied  to  the 
same  body  are  equally  opposed.  In  Me¬ 
dicine  it  signifies  the  harmonious  action 
of  the  organs  of  the  body. 

E'quI-vJiI  veil.  [Equival'vis;  from 
re'quus,  “equal,”  and  val'vee,  “folding 
doors.”]  Having  equal  valves.  Applied 
to  a  dehiscent  pericarp  so  formed. 

A'er.*  [From  dijp,  aepog,  “  air,”  the  “  at¬ 
mosphere.”]  The  natural  air  we  breathe : 
atmospheric  air. 

Aerate,  a'er-at.  [From  the  preceding.] 
To  impregnate  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A'e-rat-ed.  [A'cratus.]  Applied  to 
liquids  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

A'er  Fix'us.*  Fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

A-e'rl-al  A«,*'i<l.  Carbonic  acid  gas. 

Ae'rial  Plants.  Certain  plants  which 
can  live  by  absorption  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  without  requiring  their  roots  to 
be  fixed  to  any  place ;  as  the  Flos  a'eris. 
See  Aerophytum. 

Aeriferous,  a-er-if'er-ous.  [Acr'ifer; 
from  n'er,  “air,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear,”  to 
“carry.”]  Air-bearing.  Applied  to  the 
air-passages,  the  windpipe,  bronchi,  etc. 

A'er-i-fl-ca'tlon.  [Aerifica'tio, 
« 'nis;  from  a'er,  “air”  or  “gas,”  and 
fa'cio,  to  “make.”]  The  converting  of 
a  body  into  gas. 

A'er-i-foran.  [Aerifor'mis;  from 
a'er,  “air”  or  “gas.”]  Having  the  form 
of  air  or  gas :  gaseous. 

A-rr-o-dyu-am  ic.  [Acrodynatn'i- 
cus;  from  drip,  and  Svvapts,  “power.”] 
Pertaining  to  the  force  of  the  air. 

A-er-o-dyn-am'ics.  [Aeroilyn- 
am'ica;  from  the  same.]  The  doctrine 
of  the  air  and  its  properties  while  in 
motion. 

A-er-og7  ra-pliy.  [Aerograpli'ia ; 

from  a'er,  “  air,”  and  ypOupw,  to  “  write.”] 
A  description  of  the  air. 


Aerolite,  a'er-o-lit ;  written  also 
A'e-ro-lltli.  [From  drip,  the  “atmo¬ 
sphere,”  and  Ai do;,  a  “  stone.”]  A  certain 
meteoric  stone  which  falls  from  tho 
heavens :  an  aerolite  or  aerolith.  Also 
termed  a  Meteorolite.  See  Brontolith. 

A-er-oI'o-gy.  [Aerolo'gia ;  from 
drip,  “air,”  and  Aoyoj,  a  “discourse.”]  A 
treatise  or  consideration  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  air. 

A-er-om'e-ter.  [Aeroni'etrum ; 

from  “air,”  and  psrpov,  a  “measure.”] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
mean  bulk  of  gases. 

A-er-om'e-try.  [Aerome'tria ; 
from  the  same.]  The  ascertaining  of 
the  physical  properties  of  atmospheric 
air,  their  nature  and  history. 

A-er-o-pl»o'bi-a.*  [From  d> ip,  “air,” 
and  “  fear.”]  A  dread  of  any  cur¬ 

rent  of  air;  because  in  hydrophobia  and 
some  other  diseases  it  induces  a  parox¬ 
ysm  :  aeroph'oby. 

Aeropliyte,  a'er-o-phit.  [Aeroplt'- 
ytum:  from  drip,  ‘‘"air,”  and  tpvTor,  a 
“plant.”]  A  plant  that  lives  in  the  air 
without  being  rooted  in  the  earth.  See 
Aerial  Plants. 

A-e-ros'co-py.  [From  drip,  “  air,” 
and  oKoirlco,  to  “survey,”  to  “examine.”] 
The  investigation  of  the  air. 

iErose,  e'ros.  [Ero'sus;  from  ies, 
te'ris,  “copper”  or  “brass.”]  Of  the 
nature  of  copper ;  coppery. 

A-er-o-stat'ic.  [Aerostat'icus ; 
from  dijp,  “air,”  and  orarorij,  the  “science 
of  weights.”]  Pertaining  to  the  science 
of  the  weight  of  air,  or  Aerostatics. 

A-er-o-stat'ics.  [  Aerostat'ica ; 

from  the  same.]  The  doctrine  of  air, 
its  specific  gravity,  and  properties  in  a 
state  of  rest. 

A-er-os-ta'tiou.  [Aerosta'tio, 

« 'nis;  from  a'er,  and  sto,  sta'tum,  to 
“stand.”]  Literally,  “standing  (or being 
suspended)  in  the  air.”  The  raising  and 
supporting  of  heavy  bodies  by  the  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  heated  air  or  light  gases  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  spherical  bag  called  a 
balloon. 

2E-ro'sus  liSi'pis.*  (“  Coppery 
Stone.”)  A  name  for  lapis  calaminaris, 
from  the  notion  of  its  being  a  copper  ore. 

jE-ni'gin-ous,  or  H-iTi-ghi  c-ons. 
[JErugino'sus :  from  seru'go,  seru'e/inis.] 
Pertaining  to  copper-rust,  or  verdigris. 
Applied  to  a  bluish-green  color  like 
verdigris,  or  like  the  leaves  of  some  pine- 
trees. 

/E-ru'go.*  gen .  JE-ru'jgiii-is.  [Con¬ 
traction  of  ix'ris  rubi'ijo,  the  “rust  of  cop- 
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per.”  See  vEs.]  The  rust  of  a  metal, 
especially  copper.  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  of  the  impure 
subacetate  of  copper.  See  Verdigris. 

2Es,*  gen.  AE'ris.  The  Latin  term  for 
“  copper”  or  “  brass.” 

JEs  [JEs,  “  brass,” 

and  Corin’ thius,  belonging  to  “Corinth.”] 
A  kind  of  brass  produced,  as  it  is  said,  by 
an  accidental  mixture  of  metals  at  the 
burning  of  Corinth.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  from  Pliny,  to  have  been  in  use  in 
Corinth  long  before  the  burning  of  that 
city. 

aEs  Us'tum.®  [ NEs,  “copper,”  and 
us'tus,  “burnt;”  from  u'ro,  us’ turn,  to 
“burn.”]  Burnt  copper;  a  preparation 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  copper  and 
rough  brimstone,  laid  in  strata,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  common  salt  sprinkled 
on  each  layer,  and  exposed  to  the  fire 
till  the  brimstone  is  burned  out.  It  has 
been  called  VEs  Ven'eris  (  Venus  being  one 
of  the  ancient  names  for  copper),  NEs  cre- 
ma’tum,  Ci’tiis  se’ris,  Cro’cus  Veneris,  etc. 

JEsculin,  or  AEsculine,  es'ku-lin. 
An  alkaloid  lately  discovered  in  the  bark 
of  the  sEsculus  Hippocastanum ,  or  horse- 
chestnut  ;  supposed  to  be  a  febrifuge. 

^Estates,*  es-ta'tez.  [The  nominative 
plural  of  ties' tas,  “summer.”]  Heat-spots; 
freckles;  sunburnings.  See  Ephelis. 

AEstliesia,*  es-the'se-a.  [From  aicrOci- 
vofiai,  to  “  perceive,”  to  “  feel.”]  Per¬ 
ception  ;  feeling ;  sensibility. 

AEstliesis,*  es-the'sis.  [From  the 
same.]  Feeliug  or  sensibility ;  also,  sense 
or  sensation. 

AEs-tliet'ic.  [AEstSiet'icus ;  from 
tho  same.]  Pertaining  to  the  under¬ 
standing,  or  mental  perception.  The 
Latin  term,  in  the  plural  neuter  (sEs- 
thet'ica),  forms  the  name  of  an  order  of 
the  class  Neurotica  in  Dr.  Good’s  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Asdlict'ie'i.  [fEsthet'ica ;  from 
the  same.]  Literally,  the  science  of  the 
sensations  or  perceptions.  The  science 
which  explains  the  cause  of  the  pleasure 
or  displeasure  derived  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  works  of  nature  or  art. 

.Ks-ti- vation.  or  Es-ti-va'tion. 
[iEstiva'tio,  o 'iris;  from  sesti'eo,  (esti¬ 
va' turn,  to  “spend  the  summer,”  to  “re¬ 
tire  for  the  summer  season.”]  The  state 
in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  flower 
are  folded  in  the  bud :  prefloration. 

AEs-tu-a'rl-um.®  [From  tes’tus, 
“heat,”  “boiling  water,”  the  “tide.”] 
Literally,  a  place  where  there  is  boiling 
or  raging  water :  hence,  an  estuary  (be. 
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an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  part  of  a  river  in 
which  the  tide  rises).  A  stove  for  apply¬ 
ing  dry  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  body  at 
once;  also  a  vapor-bath. 

AEstus,*  es'tus.  (See  preceding  arti¬ 
cle.)  Heat,  as  well  natural  heat  in  in¬ 
tense  degree,  as  that  which  is  the  effect 
of  inflammatory  disease. 

AEs'tus  Yo-Iat'i-cus.®  The  sudden 
flushing  of  the  face;  also  Strophulus 
volaticus,  or  wild-fire  rash  of  children. 

AE'tas,*  gen.  2E-ta’tis.  “Age.”  Differ¬ 
ent  writers  have  designated  different 
stages  in  the  life  of  man ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  usual  division  is  into  five 
periods,  as  follow  : — 

1.  Infancy  ( infan’tia ),  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  extend  to  about  the  seventh 
year,  or  to  the  second  dentition.  2. 
Childhood  ( pueri'tia ),  extending  from 
the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
year,  the  period  of  puberty.  3.  Adoles¬ 
cence  ( adolescen'tia ),  or  Youth,  reaching 
in  males  from  the  age  of  about  fifteen  to 
twenty-five ;  in  females,  from  thirteen 
to  twenty-one.  4.  Adult  Age,  or  Man¬ 
hood  ( viril’itas  or  le’tas  viri'lis,  the 
“manly  age”),  extending  from  the  close 
of  adolescence  to  about  the  fiftieth  year. 
5.  Old  Age  ( senec'tns ),  which  compre¬ 
hends  the  declining  portion  of  life. 

The  Homan  writers  again  subdivided 
Manhood  into  different  stages,  as  JS'tas 
Firma'ta,  the  prime  or  full  strength  of 
man,— the  age  from  thirty  to  thirty -five; 
aE'tas  Matu'ra,  the  age  of  maturity  or 
prudence, — the  age  of  fifty. 

Old  age  was  variously  subdivided,  as 
iE'TAS  Provec'ta,  advanced  age;  jE'tas 
Ingraves'cens,  the  age  when  the  weight 
of  years  begins  to  be  sensibly  felt;  AYtas 
Decrep'ita  or  Crkp'ita,  decrepit  age: 
reckoned  from  the  sixtieth  year,  and  end¬ 
ing  in  death. 

2E-tlie're-a-*  [Neuter  plural  of  eethe’- 
reus,  “ethereal.”]  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  preparations  of 
ether.  See  Ether. 

JE'tlil-ops,*  or  E'lBti-ops.®  [From 
aiihof,  “black.”]  A  name  anciently  given 
to  several  black  powders. 

AE'tliiops  An-tl-mo-iii-a'lis.*  A 
term  applied  to  a  compound  of  AUthiops 
mineral  with  the  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

AE'thiops  Mair'tial.  An  old  name 
for  the  deutoxide  of  iron. 

AE'tliiops  Miis'e-ral.  The  black  sul¬ 
phuret  of  mercury  ( Hi/drar't/ijri.  Sulphu- 
re’tum  Ni'tjrum).  As  an  anthelmintic,  it 
has  been  called  Pondre  Vermifuge  Mercu- 
rielle  (poodR  veR'me'fiizh'  meR'kii're-ell'b 
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AE'tliiops  per  se*  (p$r  se).  The 
name  given  by  Boerhaave  to  the  gray 
oxide  formed  by  long  agitation  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  a  bottle  half  full  of  air. 

-Ethiops  Veg-e-tab'I-lis.*  A  name 
given  to  a  species  of  charcoal,  prepared 
by  burning  the  Fucus  vesiculosus  in  the 
open  air  and  reducing  it  to  a  black 
powder. 

AEtSYo-gen.  [From  a!6o;,  “fire,”  or 
“light,”  and  ysmlw,  to  “produce.”]  A 
compound  of  boron  and  nitrogen,  which 
gives  a  brilliant  phosphorescent  light 
when  heated  before  the  blow-pipe. 

jE'thri-scope.  [From  acpOa,  the 
“clear  sky,”  and  itkotts cj,  to  “observe.”] 
An  instrument  invented  by  Sir  John 
Leslie  for  indicating  the  power  of  the 
clouds  in  preventing  radiation.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  the  differential  thermometer, 
having  one  of  the  balls  excluded  from 
the  light  and  the  other  placed  in  a 
polished  metallic  cup.  Exposed  to  a 
clear  part  of  the  sky,  the  heat  radiated 
from  it  escapes  rapidly,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  falls;  exposed  to  a  cloud,  the 
radiated  heat  is  restored  and  there  is  no 
reduction  of  temperature. 

ffE-tliu'sa  Cy-na'pl-um.®  Lesser 
Hemlock,  or  Fool’s  Parsley;  a  plant  of 
the  order  Umbelliferse,  possessing  poi¬ 
sonous  properties.  It  yields  an  alkaloid 
called  cynapict. 

JE-ti-ol'o-jgjr.  [JEtiolo'g-ia;  from 
ulna,  “cause,”  and  Xiiyo,-,  a  “discourse.”] 
The  science  of  the  causes  of  disease. 

Aetites,*  a-e-ti'tez.  [From  arrdf,  an 
“eagle,”  X Wo;,  a  “stone,”  being  under¬ 
stood.]  Eagle-stone.  A  clay-ironstone, 
hollow,  and  containing  another  substance 
within  it  of  variable  composition. 

Af-fec'tlon.  [Affec'tio,  o'ni.s  ;  from 
afieio,  affee'tnm,  to  “affect,”  to  “ dis¬ 
turb.”]  Nearly  synonymous  with  “dis¬ 
ease,”  as  inflammatory,  nervous,  or  rheu¬ 
matic  affection,  etc. 

Al  fer-cnsJ  [From  ad,  “  to,”  and  /Vro, 
to  “bring.”]  Applied  to  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  or  Vasa  afferentia :  aff 'crent. 

Affereiitin,*  af-fer-en'she-a,  the  plu¬ 
ral  neuter  of  Afferexs,  which  see. 

Af-fin'I-ty.  [Aflin'itas,  a 'tin  ;  from 
ad,  “to,”  “on,”  and  finis,  “boundary:” 
afinis,  “on  the  boundary,”  “near,” 
“connected  with,”  “neighboring.”] 
Literally,  “connection  by  marriage.” 
That  kind  of  attraction  by  which  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  substances  combine  to 
form  new  substances,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
alkali  with  an  acid,  forming  a  salt.  As 
marriage  unites  persons  of  different  or 


opposite  sexes,  so  affinity  unites  sub¬ 
stances  of  different  and  often  opposite 
qualities:  e.g.  a  supporter  of  combustion, 
with  a  combustible,  an  alkali  with  au 
acid,  etc.  Affinity  is  sometimes  used, 
but  less  appropriately,  to  denote  attrac¬ 
tion  in  a  more  general  sense.  See  Af¬ 
finity  of  Aggregation. 

Single  or  Simple  Affinity  is  the 
power  by  which  two  elementary  bodies 
combine. 

Elective  Affinity  denotes  the  pre¬ 
ference  which  one  body  manifests  in 
combining  with  another  rather  than 
with  a  third  or  fourth,  etc. 

Double  Elective  Affinity  occurs 
when  two  compounds  decompose  each 
other  and  two  new  compounds  are 
formed  by  an  exchange  of  elements. 
Thus,  when  sulphate  of  zinc  and  carbon¬ 
ate  of  potassa  are  mixed,  the  sulphuric 
acid  leaves  the  zinc  and  unites  with  the 
potassa,  forming  sulphate  of  potassa, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  combines  with 
the  zinc,  producing  carbonate  of  zinc. 

Quies'cent  Affinity  is  that  which 
tends  to  maintain  the  elements  of  a 
compound  in  their  present  state,  prevent¬ 
ing  decomposition. 

Divf.l'lent  Affinity  (from  divcl'lo, 
to  “pull  apart,”  to  “separate”)  is  that 
which  tends  to  arrange  the  particles  of 
a  compound  in  a  new  form,  producing 
decomposition.  In  mixing  different  com¬ 
pounds,  if  the  sum  total  of  the  diccllcnl 
be  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  qui¬ 
escent  affinities,  decomposition  takes 
place. 

Disposing  Affinity  is  that  which 
promotes  the  tendency  of  bodies  to 
combine  in  a  particular  way,  by  pre¬ 
senting  to  them  a  third  substance  which 
exerts  a  strong  attraction  to  the  com¬ 
pound  they  form :  when  the  combina¬ 
tion  has  been  effected,  the  third  sub¬ 
stance  may  be  withdrawn.  Some  writers 
call  this  tendency  to  unite  the  affinity 
of  intermedium,  or  intermediate  affinity. 
Berthollet  styles  it  “reciprocal  affinity.” 

Aflin'ity  of  Ag-grc-ga'tion.  A  force 
by  which  two  substances  tend  to  com¬ 
bine  and  form  an  aggregate,  without 
their  properties  being  changed.  An¬ 
other  term  for  the  attraction  of  cohesion. 

Aflin'ity,  Cliem'i-cal,  or  Aflfln'ity 
proper.  That  property  or  attraction  by 
which  different  elements  unite  with  each 
other,  forming  new  substances.  Sea 
Affinity. 

Affinity,  Intermediate.  See  Af¬ 
finity  (Disposing). 
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Aflinity,  Vi'tal.  That  power  which 
forms  the  solids  and  fluids  from  the 
common  circulating  fluids. 

Af-fla'tus.®  [From  ad,  “to,”  “upon,” 
and  flo,  fla'tuin,  to  “blow.”]  Applied  to 
a  species  of  erysipelas,  as  if  blown  upon 
by  an  unwholesome  blast. 

A  I- flux' us.*  [From  ad,  “to”  or 
“towards,”  and  Jlu'o,  flux’ tun  or  flue’- 
turn,  to  “flow.”]  Af'flux;  a  name  given 
in  former  times  to  a  supposed  reciprocal 
influence  of  terrestrial  bodies:  it  was 
compared  to  the  effect  of  a  magnet  on 
iron,  and  of  amber  on  chaff.  Ajfluxus  or 
afflux  is  also  used  to  denoto  the  flow  or 
determination  of  blood  or  other  fluid  of 
the  body  to  a  particular  part. 

Af-fu'sion.  [Aflu'sio,  o'nis;  from 
ad,  “to,”  “upon,”  and  fun’ do,  flu’ sum,  to 
“pour.”]  The  pouring  of  water  on  a 
substance  to  cleanse  it.  Applied  to  the 
pouring  on  a  patient,  in  certain  fevers, 
of  a  liberal  quantity  of  cold  water :  the 
cold  affusion.  To  this  head  some  writers 
refer  Lotions,  Aspersions,  Shower- 
Baths,  which  will  be  noticed  in  their 
alphabetical  places. 

Af'ter-Birtli.  The  common  English 
term  for  the  placenta,  cord,  and  mem¬ 
branes,  or  secundines. 

Af'ter-Pains.  Those  pains,  more  or 
less  severe,  after  expulsion  of  the  after¬ 
birth,  from  the  contractile  efforts  of  the 
uterus  to  return  to  its  normal  condition. 

Agalacta'tio.  See  Agalactia. 

Ag-a-lac'tl-a.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
yuXa,  yaXaKTo;,  “milk.”]  Deficiency  of 
milk  after  child-birth. 

A-gam'i-cns.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
yafto;,  “  marriage.”]  Sometimes  applied, 
in  Botany,  to  plants  the  sexual  organs 
of  which  cannot  be  detected:  crypto- 
gamic. 

Ag'am-ous.  [From  the  same.]  Sex¬ 
less.  A  term  applied  to  the  cryptogamous 
plants,  from  the  notion  that  they  possess 
no  sexual  characters. 

A-plr'bcum.*  [Said  to  be  derived 
from  Aga'ria,  or  A<j arum,  a  region  of 
Sarmatia,  where  it  was  first  discovered.] 
The  agaric,  a  species  of  mushroom. 

A-g  r'l-cus.*  [See  preceding  arti¬ 
cle.]  The  generic  name  of  the  mush¬ 
room  family,  order  Fungi,  class  Cnjpto- 
gamia. 

Agar'ieus  Cam-pes'tris.*  The 

Lin  mean  name  of  the  common  eatable 
mushroom  of  Europe. 

Agar'ieus  Chi.rur-go'rum.® 

(“Surgeon’s  Agaric.”)  See  Agaricus 
Quercus. 
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Agar'ieus  Min-e-ra'lis.®  (“Mine¬ 
ral  Agaric.”)  The  mountain  milk  or  meal 
of  the  Germans;  one  of  the  purest  of  the 
native  carbonates  of  lime,  found  in  clefts 
of  rocks,  etc.  It  is  named  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  agaric  in  texture  and 
color. 

Agar'ieus  (tuer'cus.®  (“Agaric  of 
the  Oak.”)  Bole’tus  Ignia’rius,  or  Touch- 
wood  :  a  fungus  formerly  used  for  ar¬ 
resting  external  hemorrhages. 

Ag'ate.  [From  Aclia'tes,  a  river  of 
Sicily  where  agates,  it  is  said,  were  first 
discovered.]  A  hard  siliceous  stone,  used 
by  lapidaries  for  engraving  seals,  ca¬ 
meos,  and  other  objects  of  ornament. 
It  is  composed  of  chalcedony  blended 
with  jasper,  quartz,  and  other  minerals. 

A-ga've  A-mer-I-ca'na.®  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Aloe. 

Aga've  Cu-ben'sis.*  A  species  of 
American  aloe,  the  roots  of  which 
resemble  the  red  sarsaparilla  of  the 
shops. 

Age.  See  .Etas. 

Agcfloite.  See  Asparagin. 

Agenesia.  See  Agennesia. 

A-gen'e-sis.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
yzwaw,  to  “beget,”  or  yzvtn,  to  “ be  born.”] 
Applied  to  anomalies  of  organization, 
consisting  in  the  absence  or  imperfect 
development  of  parts. 

Agennesia,®  aj-en-ne'se-a,  or  A- 
gen'ne-sis.®  [From  the  same.]  Impo¬ 
tence,  sterility. 

A'gent.  [A'gens;  from  a! go,  to 
“act”  or  “do.”]  Any  power  or  influ¬ 
ence  which  produces  an  effect  on  the 
human  body.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a 
“morbific  agent,”  that  is,  something 
which  causes  disease.  In  Chemistry,  a 
substance  capable  of  producing  chemical 
action  or  a  change  in  the  composition  of 
bodies. 

Agerasia,®  aj-e-ra'se-a.  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  ynpou;,  “old  age.”]  The  non-ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  effects  or  infirmities  of 
old  age :  a  green  old  age. 

A-ger'a-tum.®  [Gr.  dyfiparov.’]  See 
Achillea  Ageratijm. 

Ageusia.  See  Ageustia. 

Ageustia,®  a-gus'te-a.  [From  a,  priv., 
and  yevat;,  “tasting.”]  Loss  of  taste.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Dysiesthesiee,  class 
Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Ag-glom'er*ate,  or  Ag-glom'er- 
at-cd.  [Agglomera'tus ;  from  ag- 
glom'ero,  agglomera' turn  (from  ad,  “to,” 
“on,”  and  glomus,  a  “ball”),  to  “wind 
upon  a  ball,”  to  “  gather  into  a  ball.”] 
Applied  to  glands.  Applied  also  to  the 
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stamens  of  plants  when  collected  in  a 
globular  form  ;  and  to  amenta,  or  catkins, 
similarly  disposed. 

Ag-glu'tl-naiit.  [Agglu'tinans ; 

from  ad,  “to,”  and  glu'tino,  glutina'  turn, 
to  “glue.”]  Applied  to  external  appli¬ 
cations  of  a  gluey  nature,  which  favor 
the  healing  of  parts  by  keeping  them 
together. 

Ag-glu-ti-na'tion.  [Agglutina'tio, 

o'nis ;  from  the  same.]  A  gluing  or  join¬ 
ing  together:  also  the  action  of  an  ag- 
glutinant  substance.  See  Collesis. 

Agglutination,  Im-inc'di-atc. 
Union  by  the  first  intention. 

Agglutina  tion,  Me'di-ate.  The  in¬ 
terposing  of  some  substance  between  the 
lips  of  a  wound,  or  the  flaps  after  ampu¬ 
tation  ;  as  agaric,  charpie,  or  lint,  on 
which  cerate  is  first  spread. 

Ag'gre-gaie.  [  Aggrega'tus ;  from 
ag'yrego,  aggrega!  turn  (from  ad,  “to”  or 
“together,”  and  grex,  gre’gis,  a  “herd,” 
“flock,”  or  “crowd”),  to  “crowd  to¬ 
gether,”  to  “  gather  together.”]  Applied 
to  flowers  which  have  a  number  of 
smaller  flowers  collected  into  clusters. 
Applied  also,  in  Chemistry,  to  several 
substances  of  the  same  kind  producing 
one,  its  chemical  properties  not  differing 
from  theirs.  In  the  plural  neuter  {Ag¬ 
grega' ta)  it  forms  the  name  of  a  family 
of  t.ve  Mollusca,  Acephala  nuda,  which 
are  united  in  a  common  mass.  See  Ag¬ 
glomerate. 

Ag  gregate.  A  body  or  mass  made 
up  of  smaller  bodies  or  masses.  The 
smallest  parts  into  which  an  aggregate 
can  be  divided  without  destroying  its 
chemical  properties  are  called  intern-ant 
parts. 

Ag-gre-gfi't ion.  [From  the  same.] 
A  collection  of  many  individual  par¬ 
ticles,  etc.,  into  a  cluster  or  mass.  Also, 
a  form  of  attraction,  commonly  called 
that  of  cohesion,  by  which  the  particles 
of  bodies  are  aggregated,  or  retained  in 
the  state  of  a  solid. 

Ag-i-tfi't ion.  [Agita'tio,  o'nis; 
from  ag'ito,  agita'tum,  to  “shake,”  to 
“agitate.”]  The  act  of  putting  into 
active  or  violent  motion.  Mental  emo¬ 
tion,  from  the  violence  of  some  prevail¬ 
ing  passion. 

Ag'll  -a.*  [Gr.  ayAiij.]  A  whitish  speck 
on  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Ag-Io-bu'Ii-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
glob' ulus,  a  “globule.”]  Decrease  or 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  blood- 
globules. 

Ag-ln-ti'tlon.  [Agluti'tio,  o’nis  ; 


from  a,  priv.,  and  glu'tio,  gluti'tum,  to 
“swallow.”]  Inability  to  swallow.  See 
Dysphagia. 

A  g- uii!  a  Jlcin-bra'na.-  [From 

ag'nus,  a  “lamb,”  and  membra' na,  a 
“membrane.”]  The  name  given  to  one 
of  the  membranes  of  the  foetus,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  tenderness.  The  same  as 
the  amnion. 

Agni'na  Tik'ni-ea.*  [From  ag'nus,  a 
“lamb,”  and  tu'nica,  a  “coat.”]  The 
lamb’s  coat ;  the  amnion. 

Agnocii,®  ag-ne'a.  [From  dy ratio,  to 
“be  ignorant.”]  The  state  of  a  patient 
who  docs  not  recognize  persons  or  things. 

Ag'nus  C’as'fcus.*  The  chaste  tree,  a 
species  of  Vitcx,  formerly  celebrated  as 
an  antaphrodisiac.  This  name  has  also 
been  given  to  Castor  Oil,  or  the  oil  of 
Jticinus  communis,  from  its  effects  upon 
the  body  and  mind. 

A-gom-i»h i'a-sis.*  [From  a,  priv., 
and  goitipho'sis,  the  “insertion  of  the 
teeth  in  their  sockets.”]  Looseness  of 
the  teeth. 

A-go'ni-a.*  [From  «,  priv.,  and  yovo ;, 
“seed,”  “offspring.”]  Sterility,  or  bar¬ 
renness. 

Ag'o-uy.  [From  dyov,  a  “contest,” 
a  “struggle.”]  The  last  struggle  of  life, 
closing  in  death. 

A-gres'tis.*  [From  a'ger,  a'gri,  a 
“field.”]  Pertaining  to  a  field;  the 
specific  name  of  many  plants. 

A'grI-a.'*'  [Gr.  dypia,  the  “holly.” 
Another  name  for  the  Aquifolium,  c.: 
holly. 

A'gria.*  [From  uypioj,  “wild,”  “un¬ 
tamable.”]  A  pustular  eruption,  with 
redness  and  erosion ;  named  from  its  in¬ 
tractability. 

Ag-ri-am'pe-los.*  [From  aypto ;, 
“wild,”  and  d/nrrXoj,  the  “vine.”]  An¬ 
other  name  for  the  Bryonia  alba,  or  wild 
vine. 

Ag'ri-mo-ny .  [ Agr imo'nia  F.upa- 

to'ria.]  A  plant  of  the  order  Rasacese, 
used  as  an  astringent  and  stomachic. 

Ag- ri-o- r Ig'a- 11  urn.*  [From  dypioj, 
“wild,”  and  oplyavov,  “marjoram.”]  The 
Orig'anum  vnlga're,  or  wild  marjoram. 

Ag-rl-o-thyni'i-a.®  [From  aypio;, 
“wild,”  and  6op6s,  “passion,”  “rage.”] 
Furious  insanity. 

A-grip'pa.*  [As  if  JEgrippa,  from 
segre  partus,  “born  with  difficulty.”] 
A  term  applied  to  children  born  with 
the  feet  foremost.  Hence  the  name  of 
some  celebrated  Romans. 

Ag-ros-tog'ra-phy.  [Agrosto- 
gra'phia;  from  dypwrij,  a  kind  of 
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*'*  grass,”  anc.  ypaipo,  to  “  write.”]  A  trea¬ 
tise  on  grasses. 

A-gryi/nl-^u*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
vnvos,  “  sleep.”]  Sleeplessness ;  watchful¬ 
ness,  or  wakefulness. 

A-gryp-no-co'ma,  a tisfi  [From 
ayprnivog,  “sleepless,”  and  Kiopa,  “lethar¬ 
gy.”]  A  lethargic  state  of  wakefulness, 
with  low  muttering  delirium,  aptly  ex¬ 
pressed  otherwise  by  the  term  Coma-vigil. 

A'g-ue.  [Supposed  to  he  derived  from 
the  Gothic  agis,  “trembling.”]  The 
common  name  for  intermittent  fever. 

A'gue-€ake.  [Placen'ta  Febri'- 
lis.]  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the 
effect  of  protracted  ague. 

A'gue-Drop.  A  solution  of  arseniate 
of  potash;  Fowler’s  tasteless  ague-drop, 
for  which  the  Liquor  arseni calls  is  sub¬ 
stituted.  It  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  in¬ 
termittent  fevers. 

A’gue-Tree.  Another  name  for  sas¬ 
safras,  given  on  account  of  its  virtues  as 
a  febrifuge. 

A-£yr'ta.*  Formerly,  a  mountebank; 
a  person  who  collected  a  crowd  about 
him ;  a  quack. 

Ah-ri'zous.  [Ahri'zus;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  p%a,  a  “root.”]  Applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  acotylellonous  plants,  because  repro¬ 
duced  by  sporulse,  without  radicles,  strik¬ 
ing  root  from  any  part  of  their  surface. 

Air.  [Lat.  A'er,  A'eris ;  Gr.  dvp  ; 
from  aco,  to  “breathe.”]  The  natural 
air,  or  atmosphere :  atmospheric  air. 
"When  pure,  it  consists  of  about  20  parts 
(in  the  hundred)  of  oxygen  and  80  of 
nitrogen;  it  contains  also  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbonic  acid,  the  proportion  of 
which  varies  greatly  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  being  far  more  abundant  in  the 
air  of  a  densely  peopled  city  than  in  the 
country. 

Air  Bag;,  or  Air  Blaildei*.  See 

Vesica  Natatoria. 

Air,  Fixed.  [A’er  Fix'us.]  Car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas. 

Air,  In-fJam’ma-ble.  Hydrogen  gas. 
.  Air  Pmnp.  A  machine  by  which 
the  air  in  a  vessel  may  be  withdrawn. 

Air,  AFtal  (formerly  called  dcplilo- 
gisticated  air,  empyrial  air,  etc.)  is  a 
term  applied  to  oxygen  gas,  from  its 
being  indispensable  to  life. 

Akinesia.  See  Acinesia. 

Al.  The  Arabic  article  signifying 
“the,”  prefixed  to  many  terms  formerly 
in  use;  as  al-vhemy,  al-kahest,  al-cohol, 
etc. 

A'la,*  plural  A'ise.  [Supposed  to  be 
a  contraction  of  axil'la,iha  “armpit.”] 
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A  wing.  Applied,  in  Anatomy,  to  parts, 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  wing,  as  alee 
na-si,  “  wings  of  the  nose,”  etc. ;  also,  to 
the  armpit.  In  Botany  it  is  applied  to 
the  side  petals  of  papilionaceous  flowers, 
and  angles  formed  by  leaves  or  stalks 
with  their  branches,  etc. 

Al-a-bas'ter.  [Lat.  Alabastri'tes, 
and  Alabas'tcr;  Gr.  a\a/Jaarpo;,  and  dAd- 
BajTpov.~\  A  species  of  white  gypsum  (sul¬ 
phate  of  lime),  used  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses.  The  name  is  also  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  form  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Al-a-bas'trum.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  term  applied  to  the  five  green  leaves 
forming  the  calyx  of  some  flowers  before 
the  expansion  of  the  bud,  from  a  sup¬ 
posed  resemblance  to  an  alabaster  box. 

A'ise  Ma-jo'res.*  (“  Larger  Wings.”) 
Another  term  for  the  labia  externa  of  tha 
pudenda.  See  Labia  Pudendi. 

A'ise  Mi-no'reS.®  (“  Lesser  Wings.”) 
A  term  applied  to  the  two  small  folds 
formed  by  the  nymph®. 

A'ise  Jfa'si.®  (“Wings  of  the  Nose.”) 
The  lateral  or  movable  cartilaginous 
parts  of  the  nose. 

A'ise  Ves-per-til-i-o'nis.®  (“Bat’s 
Wings.”)  The  broad  ligaments  situated 
between  the  uterus  and  the  Fallopian 
tubes. 

Alseformis.  See  Aliform. 

A-la'II-a.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and  XaXrw, 
to  “speak.”]  A  defect  of  articulation. 

A-lan'tinc.  A  starch-like  powder,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Angelica  Archangclica. 

A-la'res  Ve'nse.*  [See  Alaris.]  The 
superficial  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

A-Ia’ri-a  Os'saA  The  lateral  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

A-Ia'ris,®  plural  A-Ia'res  and  A-Ia  - 
ri-a.  [From  a’ l a,  a  “wing.”]  Wing-like: 
applied  to  the  pterygoid  processes  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  to  a  ligament  within 
the  knee-joint,  and  to  the  inner  veins  of 
the  bend  of  the  arm. 

A'late.  [Ala'tus;  from  a' l  a,  a 
“wing.”]  Winged,  as  certain  stems  and 
leaf-stalks  having  side  membranes. 

Al’bi-cans,®  neuter  plural  Albican- 
tla,  al-be-kan'she-a.  [From  al'bico,  to 
“grow  white.”]  Applied  (in  the  plural) 
to  two  small  bodies  on  the  base  of  the 
brain,  the  Corpora  albicantia. 

Al-bi-cau'lis.*  [From  al'bus,“  white,” 
and  cau'lis,  a  “stem.”]  Having  a  white 
stem :  albicau'line. 

Al-bl-dac'ty-lus,®  or  Al-bo-«Ia«'<.y- 
lus.®  [From  al'bus,  “white,”  and  &hcrv- 
\og,  a  “finger.”]  Having  white,  digitated 
wings. 
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Al-bi-llo'rus.®  [From  al'bus,“  white,” 
and  Jios,  flo'ris,  a  “  flower.”]  Having 
white  flowers. 

Al-bl-ner'vus.®  [From  al'bus, 
“white/''  and  ner'vus,  a  “nerve.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  white  nervures. 

Al'bi-nism.  [F  rom  al'bus,  “white.”] 
A  diseased  state,  in  which  the  skin  is  of  a 
uniform  dull,  milky  white  color;  the  hair 
resembles  bleached  flax  or  silk;  the  iris 
is  pink,  and  the  retina  and  choroid,  seen 
through  the  pupil,  present  another  shade 
of  the  same  color;  the  sight  is  weak, 
and  strongest  in  the  dark. 

Al-bl'no.  A  term  applied  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  marked  by  the  above  character¬ 
istics.  There  is  the  Ethiopian  variety, 
found  among  negroes,  and  the  European, 
found  among  Europeans  and  other  white 
nations.  See  Leucopathia. 

Albino-Skin.  See  Albinism. 

Al'bite.  [Probably  a  contraction  of 
al'bus,  “'white,”  and  li'thos,  a  “ stone.*) 
Soda  Felspar,  a  silicate  of  alumina,  re¬ 
sembling  felspar  in  its  properties,  with 
the  substitution  of  soda  for  potash. 

Al-bi-ven'ter,*  Al-bl-ven'tris.® 
[From  al'bus,  “white,”  and  ven'ter,  the 
“  belly.”]  Having  a  white  belly. 

Al-bu-gin'e-ous.  [Albugin'eus ; 
from  alb u' <jo,  atbu'r/inis,  the  “white  of 
the  eye.”]  White  iike  the  sclerotic  coat 
of  the  eye;  also,  pertaining  to  albumen, 
or  white  of  egg.  Applied  to  a  membrane 
of  the  eye,  also  to  a  covering  of  the  tes¬ 
ticles,  each  named  Tu'nica  albujin'ea. 

Al-bu'jgo,®  gen.  Al-bu'gi-nis.  [From 
al'bus,  “  white.”]  The  white  of  the  eye; 
sometimes  the  white  of  egg,  or  albumen. 
A  white  opacity  of  the  cornea,  not  superfi¬ 
cial,  but  affecting  its  very  substance  ;  also 
called  the  “pin  and  web.”  See  Argema 
and  Lkccoma. 

Al'bum  Graciim*  (gre'kum).  SteP- 
cus  ca'nis.  The  white  and  solid  excre¬ 
ment  of  dogs  which  subsist  chiefly  on 
bones.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  earth  of  bones  or  lime,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  phosphoric  acid.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  used  in  medicine;  it  is  now  some¬ 
times  used  to  soften  leather  in  the 
process  of  dressing  it  after  the  depilatory 
action  of  lime. 

Al'bum  Jfi'grum.®  The  excrement 
of  mice  and  rats ;  formerly  used  both 
externally  and  internally  as  a  remedy, 
but  now  very  properly  abandoned. 

Al-bu'men,®  gen.  Al-bu'miis-is. 
[From  al'bus,  “white.”]  The  white  of  an 
egg.  A  peculiar  constituent  principle,  of 
essentially  the  same  character  as  the  al¬ 


bumen  of  an  egg,  found  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  property  of  coagulability  on  the 
application  of  heat. 

Animal  albumen  is  the  chief  solid  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  white  of  eggs :  it  also 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
blood,  muscles,  etc.  It  may  bo  obtained 
pure  by  coagulating  the  white  of  an  egg 
with  alcohol,  washing  thoroughly  with 
that  fluid,  and  then  drying  it  at  the 
temperature  of  120°  Fahrenheit. 

Albumen,  Vegetable.  See  Vege¬ 
table  Albumen. 

Al-bu  'mi-noiri.  [  Albuminoi  'ties  ; 

from  albu'men,  and  eliog,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  albumen.  Often  used  in  the 
sense  of  Proteinaceous.  See  Protein. 

Al-bu'mi-iiose.  [From  albu'men.'] 
A  product  of  digestion  found  in  the  chyle 
and  blood.  It  differs  from  albumen  in 
not  being  coagulable  by  heat. 

Al-bu'min-ous.  [Albumino'sus.] 
Containing  or  resembling  albumen. 

Al-bu-min-n'ri-a.®  [From  albu'men, 
and  uri'na,  “urine.”]  An  albuminous 
state  of  the  urine.  See  Nephritis  Al- 
buminosa. 

Al-bur'num.®  [From  al'bus, 

“white.”]  The  soft  white  substance 
between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood 
of  trees.  See  Sap-Wood. 

Alcana.  See  Alkana. 

Al-caa,'gen.  Another  name  for  Ca- 
codylic  Acid,  which  see. 

Alchemy,  al'kem-e.  [Alche'mia, 
or  Alcbyin'ia.  Supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Arabic  definite  article  al,  and 
Xvfiu,  a  “melting”  or  “pouring.”]  A  chi¬ 
merical  art  which  proposed  to  find  out 
the  means  of  effecting  the  transmutation 
of  metals  and  preparing  a  remedy  for 
all  diseases. 

Alchornca  l.atitolia.  See  Alcor- 

NOQHE. 

Alchymy.  See  Alchemy. 

Al-cl-cor'nis.®  [From  al'ce,  an  “elk,” 
and  cop nu,  a  “horn.”]  Having  horns, 
or  similar  objects,  like  those  of  the  elk. 

Aleoate.  See  Alcoiiolates. 

Al'co-hol,  or  Al'ko-hol.  [From 
the  Arabic  definite  article  al,  and  kohol, 
an  “impalpable  powder,”  “something 
very  subtle.”]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.  S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  for  rectified  spirits. 
A  term  applied  to  the  pure  spirit  ob¬ 
tained  by  distillation  from  all  liquids 
which  have  undergone  vinous  fermenta¬ 
tion.  When  diluted  with  an  equal  weight 
of  water,  it  is  termed  Proof  spirit,  or 
Spiritua  tenuior  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
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The  first  product  of  distillation  is  tech¬ 
nically  called  low  wine,  and  is  again 
subjected  to  distillation.  The  latter  por¬ 
tions  of  what  comes  over  are  called 
feints,  and  are  reserved  for  a  further 
process  in  the  wash-still.  The  second 
product  is  termed  raw  spirit,  and  when 
again  distilled  is  called  rectified  sjnrit. 
The  strongest  alcohol  which  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  is  termed  Absolute  Alcohol,  or 
Anhydrous  Alcohol,  to  denote  its  entire 
freedom  from  water. 

Alcohol,  Absolute.  See  Alcohol. 

Al'cohol  Am-ino-jii-n'tuin.®  The 
Spir'itus  ammo'niee  ai  omat'icus.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  alcohol  and  ammonia,  pre¬ 
pared  by  passing  ammoniacal  gas  into 
alcohol,  which  must  bo  kept  cool. 

Alcohol  Aniylicum.  See  Fusel  Oil. 

Al'co-hol-tites.  [From  al'cohol.]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  officinal  medicines,  differing  from 
alcoholic  tinctures,  first,  in  the  men¬ 
struum  containing  kne  volatile  principles 
of  medicinal  substances,  and,  secondly, 
in  their  mode  of  separation,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  impregnating  the  alcohol  with 
medicinal  principles,  first  by  maceration 
and  then  by  distillation. 

Al-co-hol'ic.  [Alcohol'icus;  from 
al'cohol.]  Pertaining  to  alcohol. 

Al'eo-liol-ism.  A  diseased  con¬ 
dition  of  the  system  resulting  from  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

Al-co-hol-i-za'tion.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  alcohol  in  a  liquid. 

Al-co-ho-lom'e-tei’.  [Alcoholom'- 
etirum ;  from  al'cohol,  and  pirpov,  a  “  mea¬ 
sure.”]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  any  fluid. 

Alcoliometer.  See  Alcoholometer. 

Alcorn t>(|!ic,  aPkon'nok'.  (Fr.)  The 
bark  of  the  Alcliornea  l  at  [folia,  growing 
in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
It  is  bitter  and  tonic,  and  has  by  soma 
boon  regarded  as  a  specific  in  phthisis. 

Al/sy-on,*  gen.  Al-?y'o-nis.  [Gr. 
uXicvnv,  from  5A;,  the  “sea,”  and  kxko,  to 
“conceive,”  because  said  to  hatch  its  eggs 
in  the  sea.]  A  bird  of  the  swallow  kind, 
found  in  Cochin  China  and  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  whose  nest,  composed 
chiefly  of  a  gelatinous  matter,  possesses 
nutritious  properties,  is  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  China,  and  used  as  an 
analeptic  and  aphrodisiac. 

Al'de-byde.  [From  al,  first  syllable 
of  al'cohol ,  and  de-hyd,  first  two  of  de- 
hydrogena'tus,  “deprived  of  hydrogen.”] 
A  colorless  liquid  of  a  suffocating  odor, 
and  readily  absorbing  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere. 
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Al-de-hyd'ic.  [Aldehyd'lcus  j 

from  al'dehyde.]  Pertaining  to  alde¬ 
hyde. 

Alder.  Sec  Alnus. 

Ale.  The  fermented  infusion  of  pale 
malted  barley,  usually  combined  with 
infusion  of  hops. 

Al-ec-tru'rous.  [Alectru'rus ; 

from  tiXe/crcop,  a  “cock,”  and  dvpa,  a 
“tail.”]  Having  a  tail  like  the  cock’s. 

A-lem'bic.  [Alem'bicus ;  from  the 
Arabic  al,  and  uuSif,  a  “cup”  or  “pot.”] 
A  glass,  metal,  or  earthenware  utensil, 
fitted  to  receive  volatile  products  from 
retorts. 

A-lein' broth.  [Said  to  signify,  in 
Chaldaic,  the  “key  to  art  or  knowledge.”] 
The  Salt  of  Wisdom  of  the  Alchemists. 
A  muriate  of  mercury  and  ammonia, 
corresponding  to  the  IJydrar'  gyritm 
prsecipita' turn  al'bum  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  a  compound  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  sal  ammoniac. 

Al'e-tris  Far-i-no'sa.®  Star-grass.  A 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Asphodelise. 
It  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used  as  a 
tonic. 

A  1-ex-aii 'd ri-si.*  [Named  from  the 
place  of  its  growth.]  The  name  for  the 
Pru'nus  laurocer' asus  ;  the  Alexandrian 
laurel. 

Alexipharmacon.  See  Alexi- 
PHARMIC. 

A-lex-I-phar'mic.  [Alexiphar'- 
silicas ;  from  uAefo),  to  “ ward  off,”  to 
“protect,”  and  ipappaKor,  a  “poison.”] 
Antipliarmic ;  neutralizing  the  effects  of 
poison. 

A-lex-I-py-r  et '  ic.  [Alexipyret'i- 
cus;  from  dAt-fco,  and  xvpcro;,  a  “fever.”] 
Driving  off  fevers  :  febrifuge. 

Alfcase,  or  Alfcse,  iVliz'.  [From  dXfo), 
to  “protect.”]  A  cloth  folded  several 
times  in  order  to  protect  the  bed  from 
discharges  of  blood,  etc. 

Al'g-a.*  An  herb  or  weed  growing  on 
the  sea-shore:  sea-weed. 

Algacese,®  al-ga'she-e.  An  order  of 
plants  including  the  Algae  or  sea-weeds. 
They  consist  of  leafless,  flowerles3 
plants,  without  any  distinct  axis  of 
vegetation,  growing  in  water. 

Alg'ae,':;iarj  e,  the  plural  of  At/ga,  a 
“  sea-weed,”  forming  the  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Fuca- 

CEyE. 

Al/ga-cotb.  [From  Victor  Algarotti, 
a  physician  of  Verona.]  The  oxide  of 
antimony  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 

Al-ge'do,  d'lnis  *[From  i’i\yo;,  “pain.”] 
Violent  pain  about  the  urethra,  testes, 
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bladder,  pcrinmuin,  and  anus,  caused  by 
sudden  stoppage  of  severe  gonorrhoea. 

Al  gid.  [Al'gidus ;  from  al'geo,  to 
“be  cold,”  to  “  suffer  from  cold.”]  Chilled 
with  cold. 

Al'gitl  CUol'e-ra.  [Chol'era  A1  '- 
gida.J  Applied  to  Asiatic  cholera,  on 
account  of  the  diminution  of  temperature, 
this  being  one  of  its  chief  characteristic 
symptoms. 

Al'&i-tla  Fe'bris.*  A  term  for  a  ma¬ 
lignant  remittent  fever,  the  F  there  algide 
(fe-ivit'  &l'zh6d')  of  the  continent,  char¬ 
acterized  by  icy  coldness  on  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Al-go-i'deA*  [From  al'ga,  a  “  sea¬ 
weed,”  and  £i(5 o;,  a  “  form.”]  Resembling 
the  al'gse:  al'goid. 

Al'gor,  «'i*i's.®  [From  al'geo,  to  “  be 
cold.”]  The  sense  of  coldness  in  the 
onset  of  fever :  chillness.  See  Rigor. 

Al'I-ble.  [Alib'ilis;  from  a'lo,  to 
“nourish.”]  Nutritious. 

Al'I-ca.®  [From  the  same.]  A  kind 
of  grain  like  wheat,  supposed  to  be  spelt, 
from  which  the  ancients  made  their 
tisanes ;  also  a  kind  of  pottage  made  of 
this. 

Alices,*  al'e-sez.  [From  aAt?o),  to 
“sprinkle.”]  Spots  on  the  skin  pre¬ 
ceding  the  eruption  of  small-pox. 

A'lien-ate,  or  A'lien-at-ed.  [Alie¬ 
na' tus;  from  alie'no,  aliena' turn,  to  “es¬ 
trange,”  to  “withdraw,”  to  “put  away.”] 
Applied  in  Botany  to  first  leaves,  which 
give  way  to  others  different. 

Alienation,  al'yen-a'shun.  [Alie- 
na'tio,  o'nis ;  from  the  same.]  Any 
species  of  derangement  or  wandering  of 
the  mind. 

Aliena'tion  of  Mind.  Applied 
more  especially  to  insanity,  as  distinct 
from  derangements  symptomatic  of  some 
other  disease,  as  delirium,  etc. 

Al’I-fonn.  [Alifor'mis;  from  a' la, 
a  “wing.”]  Having  the  form  of  a  wing: 
pterygoid. 

Al'i-ment.  [Alimen'tuni;  from 
a'lo,  to  “  nourish.”]  That  which  affords 
nourishment.  See  Alitura,  Pabulum. 

Al-i-men'ta-ry.  [Alimenta'rius ; 
from  a'lo,  to  “nourish.”]  Pertaining 
to  aliment  ;  nourishing. 

Aliinen'tary  Ca-nal'.  The  entire 
passage  (from  the  mouth  to  the  anus) 
through  which  the  aliment  or  food 
passes. 

Aliinen'tary  Duct.  [Ductus  Ali¬ 
menta'rius.]  A  name  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

Al-l-men-ta'tion.  [Alimenta’tio, 


o'nis;  from  alimen'tum.]  The  act  of 
taking  or  receiving  nourishment. 

Al-i-i>se'nos,*Al-I-i»a}'nus.*  [From 
a,  priv.,  and  Xurah w,  to  “make  fat.”] 
Applied  to  very  lean  persons;  also  to 
dry  external  remedies,  as  powders,  etc. 

Alipede,  al'e-ped.  [Al'ipes;  from 
a' la,  a  “  wing,”  and  pes,pe'dis,  a  “  foot.”] 
Having  winged  feet.  See  Cheirop- 
TERUS. 

A-lis'ma.  JPlan-ta'go,*  or  1*1  a  n- 
ta'go  A-quat'i-ca.*  The  water-plan- 
tain,  a  medicinal  plant  formerly  regarded 
as  efficacious  in  cases  of  hydrophobia. 

Al-is-ma'ceous.  [Alisma'ceus ; 
from  alls' ma,  the  “water-plantain.”] 
Having  an  arrangement  similar  to  that 
in  the  a  lis'ma.  In  the  plural  feminine 
( Alismacece ,  al-is-ma'she-e)  applied  to  a 
natural  order  of  plants. 

A-lis'moid.  [Alismoi'des;  from 
alls' ma,  and  diog,  a  “  form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  the  alisma. 

Al-i-splie'noid.  [Alisplicnoi'dcs ; 

from  a' la,  a  “wing,”  and  os  splienoi'des, 
the  “sphenoid  bone.”]  Applied  by 
Owen  to  the  middle  or  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Al-I-tn'ra.*  [From  a'lo,  al'itvm,  to 
“nourish.”]  The  process  of  assimilation 
or  nutrition;  food  or  nourishment;  ali¬ 
ment. 

Alizarin,  or  Alizarine,  a-liz'a-rin. 
[Alizari'na.]  A  coloring  matter  ex¬ 
tracted  from  madder  ( Ru'bia  tincto'rum), 
called  in  France  alizari  (3,'le'za're'). 

Al'ka-iiest.  -The  pretended  universal 
solvent  or  menstruum  of  the  ancient 
chemists.  But,  if  it  dissolves  all  sub¬ 
stances,  in  what  vessels  can  it  be  con¬ 
tained  ? 

Al-ka-les'^ent.  [Alkales'cens ; 

from  al'kali,  and  -es'co,  a  Latin  termina¬ 
tion  signifying  to  “grow,”  to  “become.”] 
Having  slightly  alkaline  qualities :  be¬ 
coming  alkaline. 

Alkali,  al'ka-le.  [From  the  Arabic 
al,  definite  article,  and  lca'li,  the  plant 
from  which  soda  was  first  obtained.] 
A  substance  of  peculiar  properties, 
uniting  with  acids  in  definite  propor¬ 
tions,  thus  forming  salts,  and  having 
the  power  to  change  vegetable  blues  to 
green.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  reverse 
of  an  acid,  the  properties  of  which,  by 
combination,  it  neuti’alizes. 

Al'kali,  Caus'tic.  [Al'kali  Caus  - 
ticum.]  An  alkali  in  a  pure  state;  in 
which  it  possesses  strong  caustic  powers. 
Usually,  caustic  potash. 

Al'kali,  Fixwl.  Applied  to  potash 
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and  soda,  decause  they  are  permanently 
in  a  solid  state. 

Al  kali,  I’os'sil;  Al'kali,  Miai'e- 

ral.  Other  names  for  soda. 

Al'kali,  I*l»lo-g'iis,tI-cat-e<l ;  Al'¬ 
kali,  Prus'sian.  Applied  to  a  fixed 
alkali  when  mixed  with  an  animal  sub¬ 
stance,  and  lixiviated,  because  it  is  then 
found  to  be  saturated  with  Prussic  acid ; 
and  from  a  former  theory  of  this  com¬ 
bination  it  received  the  first  name. 

Al'kali,  Vcs'e-ta-blc.  Another  term 
for  potash. 

Al'kali,  Vol'a-tile.  Another  name 
for  ammonia,  given  on  account  of  its 
volatile  nature. 

Al-ka-lig'en-ous.  [Alkalis’cnus ; 

from  al'kali,  and  yv.waw,  to  “generate.”] 
Producing  alkaline  qualities. 

Al-ka-lim'e-ter.  [Alkalim'ft- 
trum;  from  al'kali,  and  ptrpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  impure 
potash  or  soda. 

Al-ka-lim'e-try.  [Alkalime'tria; 

from  al'kali,  and  psrptw,  to  “measure.”] 
The  process  by  which  the  amount  of 
free  alkali  in  various  substances  is  de¬ 
termined. 

Al'ka-line.  [Alkali'nus ;  from 
al'kali. ]  Having  the  properties  of  an 
alkali. 

Al-ksj-lin'S-ty.  [Alkalin'itas, 

a'tis.]  The  peculiar  properties  of  an 
alkali. 

Al-kal-X-za'tion.  [Alkaliza'tio.] 

The  act  of  imparting  alkaline  qualities. 

Al'ka-Ioid.  [Alkaloi'cles;  from 
al'kali,  and  eico;,  a  “  form.”]  Resembling 
an  alkali.  Applied  as  a  noun  to  the 
alkaline  principles  found  in  vegetables. 

Al'ka-na,  or  Al'ca-na.  The  name 
of  the  root  and  leaves  of  the  Lauso'nia 
Inev'mis,  a  plant  employed  in  the  East 
for  dyeing  the  nails,  teeth,  hair,  gar¬ 
ments,  etc.  See  Henne. 

Al'ka-nct  Root.  [Prom  the  Arabic 
al'kanah,  a  “reed.”]  The  root  of  the 
A nc urs A  Tinctoria,  which  see. 

Alkekenge,  al'kc-kenj.  Winter- 
cherry;  the  fruit  of  the  Phys'alis  Alka- 
ken'gi,  used  in  nephritis,  dysuria,  as¬ 
cites,  etc. 

Alkoliol.  See  Alcohol. 

Al'Ia-mte.  The  name  of  a  mineral 
containing  cerium,  found  in  Greenland, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Allan,  who 
first  distinguished  it  as  a  species. 

Al-lan-to'ie.  [Allanto'icus ;  from 
allan'tois .]  Belonging  to  the  allan¬ 
tois. 


Allanto'ic  A$'id.  The  substance 
Allantoin. 

AI-lau'toi(l.  [Allantoides;  from 
dXXd,,  dXXdiTO;,  and  cido;,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  sausage. 

Allan'toid  Mem'brane.  A  mem¬ 
brane  communicating  with  the  bladder 
by  the  urachus,  and  containing  the  foetal 
urine :  it  exists  in  almost  all  the  Mam¬ 
malia.  Also  termed  Allantois. 

Al-lan'to-in.  [ Allantoi'na :  from 
alluu'to\s.\  The  nitrogenous  constituent 
of  the  urine  of  the  foetus  of  the  cow. 
Also  termed  Allantoic  Acid. 

Al-lan'to-is,  x'disp  [From  aXXa?, 
aWd’jTO;,  a  “  sausage,”  and  ado?,  a  “  form.”] 
The  human  allantois  is  a  small,  very 
vascular  vesicle,  sprouting  from  the  end 
of  the  embryo.  Also  synonymous  with 
Allantoid  membrane. 

Al-lan-to-tox'I-cuin.*  [From  «X- 
Xdj,  and  to^ikov,  a  “poison.”]  A  poison 
developed  in  putrid  sausages  made  of 
blood  and  liver,  often  proving  speedily 
fatal. 

Alliaceous,  al-le-a'shus.  [Allia'- 
ceus;  from  a l' Hum.]  Of  the  nature  of 
garlic. 

AlTi-um.*  [From  aXiopat,  to  “  avoid 
because  of  its  offensive  smell.]  The 
Pharmacopoeia!  name  (Ed.  and  U.  S.  Ph.) 
of  Allium,  sativum.  A  Linnasan  genus 
of  the  class  Hexandria,  natural  order 
Liliaceie. 

Allium  Ce'pa.*  The  common  onion. 

Al'linin  Por'rum,*  The  leek. 

Al  lium  Sa-ti'vum.®  Garlic. 

Al-loe-o'sis.*  [From  dWo-.fiw,  to 
“alter.”]  A  constitutional  change. 

Al-lo-path'ic.  [Allopath'icus.] 
Belonging  to  allopathy. 

Al-Iop’a-thy  [AHopathi 'a;  from 
<’i'XXo;,  “other,”  and  ndCo;,  “affection”]; 
written  also  Xll-loe-op'a-thy.  The 
curing  of  a  diseased  action  by  inducing 
a  different  kind  of  action,  yet  not  neces¬ 
sarily  diseased.  See  Hojkeopathy. 

Al-lo-tri-oph'a-gy.  [Allotrio- 

pha'g'ia;  from  dXXdrptos,  “another’s,” 
“foreign,”  “not  proper,”  and  tpdyu,  to 
“eat.”]  Depraved  appetite,  or  a  desire 
for  improper  food. 

Al-lo-trop'ic.  Pertaining  to  Allo- 

THOT’ISM. 

Al-lot'ro-pism.  [Allotropis'mus ; 

from  liXXu;,  “other,”  and  Tpmn,  “conver¬ 
sion.”]  The  existing  of  the  same  com¬ 
pound  in  two  or  more  conditions,  with  dif¬ 
ferent  physical  and  chemical  properties; 
as  sulphur  melted  at  a  high  temperature, 
which,  before  bright  yellow  and  brittle. 
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becomes  dark,  tenacious,  and  may  be 
drawn  out  into  threads  like  caoutchouc. 

Al-lox'an.  A  new  product  obtained 
in  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  by  nitric 
acid. 

Al-lox'a-nate.  [Allox'anas,  a'xts.] 
A  combination  of  alloxanie  acid  with  a 
base. 

Al-Iox-an'ic.  [Alloxan'icns;  from 
allox'an .]  Ox  or  belonging  to  the  pro¬ 
duct  alloxan.  Applied  to  an  acid  into 
which  alloxan  is  converted  when  brought 
into  contact  with  soluble  alkalies. 

Al-lox-an'tin.  [Alloxanti'na.] 
A  substance  obtained  by  boiling  and 
evaporating  a  concentrated  solution  of 
alloxan. 

Al-loy'.  [Fr.  aloyer,  to  “mix  metals.”] 
A  combination  of  any  two  metals,  ex¬ 
cepting  mercury,  etc.,  the  least  valuable 
being  called  the  alloy.  See  Amalgam. 

All 'spice.  The  fruit  of  the  Myrtue 
pimento,. 

Al-lu  vi-al.  [Alluvia'lis ;  from  al- 
lu’vium. ]  Applied  to  rocks  or  beds  of 
recent  formation,  which  still  acquire  the 
matter  deposited  by  the  waters. 

Al-lu'vi-um.*  [From  al’lno,  to 
“wash.”]  The  formation  of  new  earths 
or  islets  by  the  action  of  water  accumu¬ 
lating  mud  and  debris  in  particular 
situations. 

Almond,  3/mand.  [AmygTlala.  Fr. 

amande,  h'inoxd'.j  The  fruit,  both  bitter 
and  sweet,  of  the  Amygdalus  communis. 

Al'mond-Oil.  A  bland,  fixed  oil, 
obtained  usually  from  bitter  almonds 
by  the  action  of  a  hydraulic  press,  either 
cold,  or  by  means  of  hot  iron  plates. 

AI'mond-Tree.  The  A  mygdalus 
communis. 

Al'monds  of  tfic  Ears.  The  small 
external  glands  near  the  ears.  See 
Amygdal.c. 

Almonds  of  the  Throat.  The 

tonsils. 

Al'nus.*'  The  Alder;  a  tree  of  the 
order  Betulacese. 

Alims  Glu-ti-jio'sa.*  A  tree  grow¬ 
ing  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The 
leaves  and  bark  are  bitter  and  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  as  a  tonic  are  used  in  intermit¬ 
tent  fevers. 

.Vl'nus  Ser-rat'u-la.*  The  Ameri¬ 
can  alder,  possessing  properties  like  the 
preceding. 

Al'o-e.*-  gen.  Al'o-es,  in  English 
Aloes,  al'oz.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Asphodeliue,  characterized  by 
an  intensely  bitter  taste,  belonging  to 
the  Linnxean  class  Hexandria,  natural 
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order  Liliacese  (or  Asphodeleze  of  some 
writers). 

Al'oe  Bar-ba-den'sis.*  The  Phan 
macopoeial  name  (Lond.  Ph.)  of  Barba- 
does  aloes,  or  inspissated  juice  of  the 
cut  leaf  of  the  Aloe  vulgaris. 

Al’oii  Ca-pen'sis.*  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  leaves  of  Aloe  spiccita,  and 
of  other  species  of  Aloe. 

Al'oe  Ble-pat'I-ca.®  The  name  of  a 
kind  of  aloes  the  source  of  which  is  un¬ 
certain. 

Al'oe  Pev-lb-li-a'ta."*"  Tho  treo 
formerly  believed  to  yield  Socotrine 
aloes. 

Al'oe  Soc-o-tsri'ma.*  (“Socotrine 
Aloes.”)  The  Pharmacopceial  name  || 
of  Socotrine  aloes,  obtained  from  the 
Al'oe  Socotri'nn  (U.S.  Ph.);  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  tlie  British  Pharmacopoeia,  from 
one  or  more  undetermined  species. 

Al'oe  Spi-ca'ta.*  Tho  tree  which 
yields  a  kind  of  aloes  used  in  place  of 
tho  Socotrine. 

Al'oe  Yul-gaTis.*  The  tree  believed 
to  afford  common  hepatic  aloes,  but 
said  (Lond.  Ph.,lS51)  to  lie  from  an  un¬ 
certain  species. 

Aloes,  al'oz.  The  English  name  for 
the  juice  of  the  several  species  of  Aloe, 
reduced  to  an  extract. 

Aloes,  Socotrine.  Sec  Aloe  Soco- 
trina. 

Al'ocs  Wood.  A  fragrant  resinous 
substance,  consisting  of  the  interior  of 
the  trunk  of  the  Aquilaria  ovata  and  A. 
ctgallochum. 

Al-o-et'ic.  [Aloet'icns:  from  Al'oe, 
“  aloes.”]  Applied  to  any  medicine  con¬ 
taining  a  large  proportion  of  aloes. 

Al-o-got'ro-plsy.  [Alogotro'pJila ; 
from  a\oyog,  “without  proportion,”  and 
TphjKx),  to  “nourish.”]  Applied  to  the 
morbid  or  excessive  nutrition  of  any 
part. 

Al'o-in.  [Aloi'na.]  The  cathartic 
principle  of  aloes. 

Al-o-i»e'?i-a.*  [From  d\'.o7rr;(,  a 
“fox,”  because  subject  to  loss  of  hair.] 
The  falling  off  of  hair  from  the  beard 
and  eyebrows,  as  well  as  the  scalp; 
baldness  the  effect  of  disease,  and  so 
distinct  from  Cnlvit.ics  :  alop'ecy. 

Alonclii,  al-loo'che.  The  name  of  a 
gum  obtained  from  the  tree  of  the  Ga¬ 
nelin  alia. 

Al'pM-ta*  [the  plural  of  uXJhtov, 
“meal”].  Another  name  for  barley- 
meal;  barley-meal  fried. 

AI'phoM. '  [Alpiioi'des ;  from  al'- 
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phoe.,  a  “skin-disease,”  and  tu'oj,  a 
“form.”]  Like  Alphos ,  as  Lepra  al- 
phoidcs. 

Al-pfion'sin.  [Prom  Alphon'so 
Fer'ri,  of  Naples,  its  inventor.]  An 
instrument  for  extracting  balls  from 
wounds. 

Al'pllOS,*  Al'pBius.®  [Prom  dX'bo;, 
“white.”]  A  species  of  leprosy;  the 
Lepra  alphas. 

Al-ptao'sis.®  [From  the  same.] 
Albino-skin. 

Al-pi'ni,  Balsa-mum.®  [After 
Prosper  Alpinas.)  The  “balsam  of  Al- 
pinus.”  The  balsam  produced  by  the 
Amyris  Gileadensis. 

Al-pin'i-a.®  [Named  in  honor  of  Al- 
pinus.]  A  Linnman  genus  of  the  class 
Monandria,  natural  order  Scitaminese. 

Alpin'ia  Car-da-mo'nium.®  The 
plant  said  (Lond.  Ph.  1836)  to  produce 
the  lesser  Cardamom  seeds,  formerly 
referred  to  the  Amomum  cardamomum, 
and  now  to  the  Elettaria  cardamomum. 

Allerantia,®  al-ter-an'she-a.  See 
Alterative. 

Alteran'tia  Jfer-vi'na.®  (“Nervous 
Alteratives.”)  A  class  of  substances,  as 
spirituous  liquors  and  narcotics,  which 
produce  gradual  changes  in  the  brain, 
attended  by  disturbance  of  the  intellect¬ 
ual  functions. 

Al'ter-a-tivc.  [  Al'terans ;  from 
al'tero,  altera' turn,  to  “vary.”]  Applied 
to  medicines  (Lat.  Alteran'tia)  which  re¬ 
establish  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
system  without  any  sensible  evacuation. 

Altern.  Iloris  =  Alter'nis  ho'ris .* 
“At  alternate  hours,” — that  is,  every 
other  hour. 

Al-ter'nate.  [Alterna'tus :  from 
alter' no,  to  “interchange.”]  Applied  to 
leaves  or  branches  recurring  by  turns 
with  those  of  the  opposite  side. 

Al-thse'a.®  [Gr.  a\6aTa,  from  aX0co,  to 
“heal.”]  A  Linnoean  genus  of  the  class 
Monadelphia,  natural  order  Malvaecse. 
Marsh-mallow. 

Althoe'a  ©f-fi^-l-na'lis.®  The  marsh¬ 
mallow,  the  root  of  which  is  ordered  for 
use  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  (Lond.  Ph.); 
the  leaves  and  root  (Ed.  and  Dub.  Ph.); 
and  the  flowers  and  root  (U.S.  Ph.). 

Al-the'in.  [AltUsei'na;  from  al- 
thstf a.]  An  alkaline  substance  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  marsh-mallow,  similar  to 
Asparagin. 

Al-tim'e-try.  [Altime'tria;  from 
al'tus,  “high,”  and  ysrpe w,  to  “measure.”] 
The  art  of  measuring  heights  or  alti¬ 
tudes. 
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Aludel,  al'oo-del'.  A  pear-shaped 
vessel  used  by  the  earlier  chemists,  re¬ 
sembling  the  head  of  an  alembic,  with 
the  exception  of  the  beak,  etc.  A  series 
of  these  vessels,  joined  together,  is  used 
for  distilling  mercury  in  Spain. 

Al'u-la.®  [Diminutive  of  a'la,  a 
“wing.”]  A  little  wing.  Applied  in 
the  plural  (al'ulse)  to  the  membranous 
scales  above  the  halteres  in  certain 
Diptera,  and  under  the  elytra  of  some 
aquatic  Coleoptera. 

Al'um.  [From  alu'men .]  The  Per- 
salphas  aluminee  ct  potassx.  Sec  Alu- 

MEN. 

Al  um,  Am-mo-ni'a-cal,  is  a  double 
salt,  consisting  of  the  sulphates  of  am¬ 
monia  and  of  alumina,  in  which  ammo¬ 
nia  takes  the  place  of  the  potassa  of 
common  alum. 

Al  um  Curd  of  Iti-ve'rl-us.  [Al- 
bu'men  Aluinino'siun.]  A  coagulum 
formed  by  briskly  agitating  a  drachm  of 
alum  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Al'um  Oint'meut.  A  preparation 
consisting  of  common  turpentine,  lard, 
and  powdered  alum. 

Al'um  Wa'ter.  A  solution  of  alum 
in  water,  used  by  painters  in  water- 
colors. 

Al'um  Whey.  [So'rnin  Alumin- 
o'sum.]  A  whey  made  by  boiling  two 
drachms  of  alum  with  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  then  straining. 

Al-u'men,®  gen.  Al-u'min-is.  Alum. 
The  Sulphas  aluminse  et  potassse,  a  double 
or  sometimes  a  triple  salt,  consisting  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  alumina,  with  either 
potassa  or  ammonia,  or  frequently  both. 
The  alumen  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is 
prepared  from  schistose  clays.  In  Italy 
this  salt  is  procured  from  alum  stone,  a 
mineral  substance  occurring  in  most 
volcanic  districts. 

Alu'men  Ex-slc-ca'tum  vcl  IV- 
tnm.*  Dried  alum  (or  burnt  alum) ;  the 
Pharmacopoeial  name  of  alum  when  it 
has  undergone  watery  fusion  and  parted 
with  all  its  water  of  crystallization  by 
the  action  of  heat.  Its  chief  use  is  as 
an  escharotic  for  destroying  fungous 
flesh. 

Alu'men  Ro-ina'num.*  Roman 
alum ;  the  purest  variety  of  alum,  con¬ 
taining  no  ammonia  in  its  composition. 

Alu'men  Ru'pe-nm.*  [From  ru’pes, 
a  “rock.”]  Roche  or  rock  alum.  A 
variety  of  alum  brought  from  Roccha, 
formerly  called  Edcssa,  in  Syria  That 
which  is  sold  under  this  name  is  common 
English  alum,  artificially  colored. 
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A-lu'mI-na.*  [From  a£u'»ien,“alum.”] 
The  base  of  alumen :  al'uminc. 

A-Iu-inl-na'tus.®  Containing  alu- 
snen :  alu'minated. 

A-lu-mln-if  'er-ous.  [  Aluminif '- 

evus;  from  alu'men,  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  or  having  alum. 
Alnminium.  See  Aluminum. 
Al-u'miu-ous.  [Alumino'sus ; 

from  alu'men .]  Pertaining  to  alum. 

A-lu'mi-num.*  The  metallic  base  of 
Alumina,  sometimes  spelled  Aluminium. 

Al'ums.  [Ala'mina,  the  plural  of 
Alu'men.]  A  group  of  salts  having  a 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  common 
alum. 

Alun,  3,'Iung'.  The  French  term  for 
Alum.  See  Alumen. 

A-lu'sl-a.*  [From  «Xr> o>,  to  “  become 
insane.”]  Hallucination;  illusion;  men¬ 
tal  deception,  error,  or  misconception. 

Alu’sia  Elatio*  (e-la'she-o).  Senti¬ 
mentalism,  or  mental  extravagance.  See 
Elation. 

Alu'sia  Hyp-o-chom-dri'a-sis.* 

Low  spirits,  or  hypochondriacism. 

Alutaceous,  al-u-ta'shus.  [Aluta'- 
eeus;  from  alu'ta,  “dressed  leather.”] 
Applied  to  the  leaves  of  plants  resem¬ 
bling  a  soft,  tanned  skin. 

Alv. Adst.=Ai'uo  Adstric't& .*  “The 
bowels  being  bound.” 

Al-ve-a'ri-um.*  [From  alvea're,  a 
“beehive.”]  That  part  of  the  external 
meatus  of  the  ear  where  the  cerumen  is 
secreted. 

Al-ve'o-lar.  [Alveola'ris.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  alveoli,  or  sockets  of  the 
teeth. 

Al-ve'o-lar  Struc'ture.  A  term 
applied  by  Hewson  to  minute  superficial 
cavities  found  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  oesophagus,  and  small 
intestine,  and  which  he  compared  to  the 
cells  of  honeycomb.  They  are  distinct 
from  the  follicles. 

Al-ve'o-late.  [  Alveola'tus ;  from  al~ 
ve'olus.']  Having  little  troughs  or  cavities. 

Al-ve'o-li.®  [See  Alveolus.]  The 
alveolar  processes,  or  the  sockets  of  the 
teeth.  Hence  the  term  alveolar  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
sockets  of  the  teeth. 

Al- v e'o-li-fo rm.  [Alveeliforhiis ; 
from  alve'olus.]  Formed  like  alveoli. 

Al-ve'o-luH,*  plural  Al-ve'o-li. 
[Diminutive  of  al'veus.]  A  little  hollow. 
The  socket  of  a  tooth,  or  other  cavity. 

Al've-us.®  [From  al'vus,  the  “belly.”] 
A  trough  or  channel;  any  large  hollow, 
such  as  the  hold  of  a  ship.  Applied  to 


tubes,  canals,  especially  their  enlarged 
portions,  through  which  some  fluid  flows. 

Al'veus  Am-pul-les'sens.*  [See 
Ampulla.]  The  dilated  portion  of  the 
thoracic  duet  at  its  commencement  from 
the  receptaculum  chyli. 

Al'veus  Com-mu'nis.®  The  com¬ 
munication  of  the  ampulla  of  the  semi¬ 
circular  canals  of  the  ear. 

Al'vl-du'ca.®  [From  al'vus,  the 
“belly,”  and"  du'eo,  to  “lead,”  to 
“move.”]  Medicines  which  promote 
evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  intes¬ 
tines. 

Al-vl-flux'us.®  [From  al'vus ,  the 
“ belly,”  and  flu’ o,  flux' um,  to  “flow.”] 
Diarrhoea;  a  flux  or  discharge  of  the 
contents  of  the  intestines. 

Al'vuie.  [Alvi'ncas;  from  al'vus .] 
Belonging  to  the  belly,  stomach,  or  in¬ 
testines. 

Vl'vine  Cou-cre'tion.  [Enterol'- 
itSaus.]  A  calculus  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels.  See  Bezoar. 

Al'vus.*  The  belly,  stomach,  paunch, 
or  intestines.  Sec  Abdomen,  Venter. 

Al'vus  As-tric'tav*  [From  astrin'go, 
ast  rid  turn,  to  “bind.”]  A  costive  state 
of  the  bowels. 

Al'vus  Co-ac'ta.®  Literally,  hard¬ 
bound  belly.  The  state  of  costiveness. — 
(Celsus.) 

Al'vus  Flu'i-da.*  A  loose  state  of 
the  bowels. 

Amadou  (Fr.),  fimit-doo'.  Literally, 
“touch-wood,”  a  kind  of  fungus.  A 
substance  used  in  graduated  compresses ; 
also  to  support  varicose  veins,  and  pro¬ 
tect  abraded  surfaces,  etc. 

A-msU'g-sjm.  [Amal'g-aana;  from 
'ilia,  “together,”  and  yaflu,  to  “espouse.”] 
A  combination  of  mercury  with  any  other 
metal. 

A-inal-gw-sma'tiou.  [Amalgasua'- 

tio,  o'lus.]  The  process  of  combining 
mercury  with  a  metal,  or  forming  an 
amalgam. 

A-man'i-tin.  [Amaniti'iua ;  from 

agavirai,  “fungi,”  or  “mushrooms.”] 
The  poisonous  principle  of  fungi. 

A-ma'ra.*  [Neuter  plural  of  ama'- 
rus,  “bitter.”]  Bitters;  medicines  with 
a  bitter  flavor  and  tonic  property,  as 
chamomile,  gentian,  etc. 

ABMavautliaceae,'®  am-  a-r  an  -  tha'  - 
she-e,  or  Am-a-rau-ta'ce-se.*  [From 
amaran'  thus,  or  amaran' tus.]  A  natural 
order  of  plants,  mostly  tropical.  It 
comprises  the  Amaranthus  and  other 
flowers  which  are  always  dry  and  not 
liable  to  fade. 
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Am-»-ran'tiii,*  the  plural  of  Ama- 
ran'tlms.  A  natural  order  of  plants. 
See  A  m  A  it  a  nth  a  c  e  k  . 

Am-a-sraM'tSsiias.“  [Prom  a,  priv.,  and 
yapairco,  to  “wither,”  or  “fade.”]  A 
genus  of  plants  with  unfading  flowers. 
Written  also  Amaran'tus. 

Am'a-rin.  [Amiari'isa;  from  nma'- 
rus,  “bitter.”]  The  bitter  principle  of 
vegetables. 

Am-a-ryl-Ii-da'cese*  (-da'she-o).  A 
natural  order  of  plants,  including  the 
Amaryl’lis. 

Amat»ria  Febris.  Sec  Chlorosis. 

Asm-a-to'rl-us.*  [Prom  a'mo,  ama'- 
tum,  to  “love.”]  Belonging  to  love: 
am'atory.  Applied  to  the  oblique  muscle 
of  the  eye,  used  in  ogling. 

Ann-au-ro'sis.®  [From  dyavpdoi,  to 
“darken.”]  Partial  or  total  loss  of  vision, 
from  paralysis  of  the  retina,  usually  at¬ 
tended  with  paralysis  and  dilatation  of 
the  iris,  though  occasionally  it  is  rigidly 
contracted.  It  is  also  termed  Gut'ta 
sere'na.  The  term  Amaurosis  was  origin¬ 
ally  used  in  the  sense  of  obscurity  or 
dimness  of  vision;  but  now  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  a  particular  disease. 

Am-au-irot'ic.  [Amauirot'icns.] 
Belonging  to  amaurosis. 

Am'be.*  [Gr.  d/i5r/,  a  “rising,”  “some¬ 
thing  elevated.”]  An  old  machine  for 
reducing  dislocations  of  the  shoulder. 

Ama'foer.  [Snc'$innm.]  A  trans¬ 
parent  bituminous  substance,  of  a  yellow 
or  orange  col  ,r,  having  electric  proper¬ 
ties  ;  anciently  called  > 'iXtKrpov,  whence  the 
word  electricity. 

Am'ber,  A^'itl  of,  or  Swc-yin'ic 
Acid,  is  obtained  from  amber  by  dry 
distillation.  It  is  a  delicate  reagent 
for  separating  red  oxide  of  iron  from 
compound  metallic  solutions. 

Am'ber  Cam'phor.  A  yellow,  light 
sublimate,  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  amber  in  a  retort  or 
alembic.  It  has  been  termed  volatile 
resin  of  amber. 

Ambergris,  or  Ambergrease,  am'- 
ber-gres.  [Ambragri'sea;  from  the 
French  ambregris  (oit'br-gr^'),  or  “gray 
amber.”]  A  concrete  bituminous  sub¬ 
stance,  of  a  grayish  or  ash  color,  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  when  heated  emitting  a 
fragrant  odor.  It  is  found  about  the 
sea-coast  of  warm  countries,  or  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  also  in  the 
intestines  of  the  Physeter  macrocephalus, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  morbid  secretion 
of  that  and  perhaps  other  species  of  the 
Physeter.  Chiefly  valuable  as  a  perfume. 
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Am-bl-dex'ter.®  [From  am'bo, 
“both,”  and  dex'ler,  “right-handed,” 
“skilful.”]  One  who  uses  his  left  hand 
as  well  as  his  right. 

Am-blo'sis.®  [From  dy$\6w,  to  “  have 
an  abortion.”]  Miscarriage.  Hence  the 
term  a mblot'ic  ( amblot'icus ,  plural  am- 
blot'ica),  as  applied  to  medicines  sup¬ 
posed  to  cause  abortion. 

Am-foly-a'phl-a.®  [From  dyS \ij(, 
“blunt,”  and  a<j>r\,  “sense  of  touch.”] 
Blunted  or  dulled  sense  of  touch. 

Am-bly-o'pl-a.*  [From  ay6\vs, 
“blunted,”  and  dip,  the  “eye.”]  Im¬ 
paired  vision  from  defective  sensation  of 
the  retina;  incomplete  amaurosis,  or  the 
weakness  of  sight  attending  certain 
stages  and  forms  of  this  disorder. 

Am 'bon.-  [Probably  from  avaSalvw, 
to  “rise,”  to  “ascend.”]  Literally,  an 
“elevation.”  The  margin  of  the  sockets 
in  which  the  heads  of  the  large  bones 
are  lodged. 

Am'bre-ate.  [Am'breas,  a 'tisi]  A 
combination  of  ambreic  acid  with  a  base. 

Am-bre'ic  Arid.  A  peculiar  acid 
obtained  by  digesting  ambrein  in  nitric 
acid. 

Am'bre-in.  [Ambrei'na;  from 

the  Fr.  atnbre,  “amber.”]  A  fatty  sub¬ 
stance  forming  the  base  of  ambergris, 
and  differing  slightly  from  cholesterin. 

Ambrosia,®  am-bro'zlie-a.  [From 
dylpoTo;,  “immortal.”]  Literally,  the 
“food  of  the  gods,”  that  which  confers 
immortality  or  life.  Applied  to  several 
plants,  on  account  of  their  good  quali¬ 
ties,  as  tansy,  wormwood,  etc.  Applied 
also  to  several  alexipharmic  medicines. 

Am-Im-la'eruin.®  [From  am'bulo, 
to  “walk.”]  The  space  between  two 
strigse,  or  each  striga,  formed  by  the 
small  holes  on  the  shell  of  the  Echinus, 
as  of  a  walk  or  path. 

Am'bu-Iance.  [From  the  French 
ambulant,  “ambulatory.”]  The  kind  of 
movable  hospital  accompanying  an  army. 
In  popular  language,  a  wagon  or  car¬ 
riage  for  conveying  wounded  soldiers. 

Am-bus'tion.  [Ambiis'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  ambu'ro,  ambus' turn,  to  “burn.”] 
A  burn  or  scald  on  any  part  of  the  body. 

Am'e-lin.  [Ameli  na.]  A  new  base 
precipitated  in  the  alkaline  solution  from 
which  melamin  has  been  deposited,  on 
being  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid. 

A-inen-o-ma'nl-a.*  [From  amoc'nus, 
“pleasant,”  and  ma'nia.~\  A  hybrid  term 
(half  Latin  and  half  Greek)  denoting  a 
gay  or  cheerful  form  of  mania. 

Amesiomrlmea,®'  a-men'o-re'a.  [From 
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«,  priv.,  pi]v,  a  “month,”  and  pits,  to 
“flow.”]  Absence  or  stoppage  of  the 
menstrual  discharge,  including  Emansio 
mensium  and  Suppressio  mensium. 

A-men'ta,*the  plural  of  Amentum, 
whic  h  see. 

Amentaceae,®  am-en-ta'she-e.  [From 
amenta' ceus.  See  next  article.]  The 
Jussieuan  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
now  distributed  among  different  orders. 

A-men-ta'ceous.  [Amenta'ceus ; 
from  amen' turn .]  Having  an  amentum. 

Amentia,®  a-men'she-a.  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  mens ,  the  “mind.”]  Idiocy; 
fatuity;  imbecility  of  mind.  A  genus  of 
the  order  Vesanix,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cul¬ 
len’s  Nosology.  See  Dementia. 

A-men'tum,®  plural  A-men'to. 
[From  uppa,  a  “thong.”]  A  catkin,  or 
imperfect  flower,  somewhat  like  a  rope  or 
cat’s  tail.  Also  termed  Nucamentum. 

inter  (Fr.),  Amain'.  (“  Bitter.”)  The 
bitter  principle  produced  by  digesting 
silk  in  nitric  acid. 

American  Balsam.  See  Balsam 
op  Peru. 

American  Gamboge.  See  Gamboge. 
A-mer'i-can  Scn'na.  The  common 
name  for  Cassia  Mar  Hand  tea. 

Am'e-tJ»yst.  [Amethys'tus ;  from 
a,  priv.,  aud  pcduouc j,  to  “make  drunk.”] 

A  violet-colored  gem,  a  species  of  rock 
crystal.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its 
reputed  virtue  of  preventing  intoxica¬ 
tion:  topers  were  formerly  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  it  about  their  necks.  It  con¬ 
sists  almost  entirely  of  silica. 

Am-i-an'tlioi(l,  or  Am-i-an'toid. 
[Amiantboi'des,  or  Amiantoi'des ; 
from  amian'thu8  or  amian'tus,  a  fossil, 
fibrous  stone.]  Resembling  amianthus. 

Am-i-an'tlius.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
pia'u/w,  to  “defile.”]  Literally,  “that 
which  cannot  be  defiled;”  because  cloth 
made  of  it  could  always  be  purified  by 
burning.  Mountain  flax;  an  incombus¬ 
tible  mineral,  consisting  of  very  delicate 
and  regular  silky  fibres.  See  Asbestos. 

Amide,  Amed'.  A  saline  compound, 
in  which  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  occurs,  containing  an  atom 
less  of  hydrogen  than  ammonia. 

Am'l-din.  [Amidi'na;  from  the 
French,  amidon,  “starch.”]  A  substance 
intermediate  between  gum  and  starch, 
obtained  by  the  solution  of  the  latter  in 
aot  water. 

Ainilen  or  Amilene,  am'e-len.  A 
liquid  hydro-carbon,  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tilling  hydrate  of  oxide  of  amyl  repeat¬ 
edly  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 
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Arninl.  See  Sison  Ammi. 
Am-mo'nl-a.*  The  volatilo  alkafi* 
ammoniacal  gas.  A  transparent,  color  - 
less,  pungent  gas,  formed  by  the  union 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  By  PriesLej 
it  was  called  alkaline  air ;  it  is  called 
“the  volatile  alkali”  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  fixed  alkalies, — soda  and  pot¬ 
ash.  Its  present  name  is  derived  from 
sal  ammoniac,  of  which  it  constitutes  a 
basis,  and  which  received  its  appellation 
from  being  first  prepared  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Ammonia,  in  Libya. 

Am-mo-ni'a-cal.  [Ammoniaca'- 
lis.]  Belonging  to  ammonia. 

Amnioni'acal  Al'uni.  A  double 
salt,  consisting  of  the  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  and  alumina,  the  potassa  of  com¬ 
mon  alum  being  replaced  by  ammonia. 

Amnioni'acal  Oas.  Ammonia,  the 
volatile  alkali. 

Am-mo-ni'a-ciim.*  [From  "Appcov, 
a  name  of  Jupiter,  who  had  his  temple 
in  a  part  of  Libya,  where  the  tree  chiefly 
grew.]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of 
a  gum  resin,  from  the  Dore'ma  ammoni'a- 
enm:  ammo'niac,  or  gum-ammo'niae. 

Am-sno'm-se  lA'quior.®  (“  Liquor  of 
Ammonia.”)  The  name  of  the  concentrated 
solution  of  ammonia.  One  volume  of 
water  takes  up  about  750  times  its  bulk 
of  the  gas,  forming  a  liquid  possessed  of 
similar  properties,  and  termed  spirits  of 
hartshorn  from  its  being  produced  by 
distillation  from  that  substance. 

Ammoniaque,  am'mo'ne-  4k'.  The 
French  term  for  Ammonia,  which  see. 

Am'mo-nite.  [Ammonites;  from 
Jupiter  Am' man  ;  worshipped  as  a  ram.] 
A  kind  of  petrified  shell,  like  a  horn  or 
snake.  From  its  resemblance  to  the 
horns  of  the  statues  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
it  is  called  Cor'nu  Ammo'nis,  “horn  of 
Ammon.”  From  its  coiled  form  it  is 
popularly  known  as  snake-stone. 

Aiai-ano'iii-um.*  The  supposed  me¬ 
tallic  base  of  ammonia. 

Ammoniiirct,  am-mon'yu-ret. 
[Ammoniure'tuna.]  A  combination 
of  ammonia  with  a  metallic  oxide. 

Am-ne'si-a,®  Ann=iies'tl-a.*  [From 
a,  priv.,  and  pvrjcris,  “remembrance.”] 
Want  of  memory;  forgetfulness. 

Am'm-i,  la'quor.*  The  fluid  con¬ 
tained  in  the  amnion. 

Amnion.®  [From  apm,  a  “lamb.”] 
The  soft,  most  internal  membrane,  con' 
taining  the  waters  which  surround  the 
foetus  in  utero.  Also  called  Again  a  tunica. 

Am'm-o-tate.  [Amni'otas,  a'fis.] 
Amniotic  acid  combined  with  a  base. 
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Am-nl-ot'ic.  [Ainniot'icus.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  amnion. 

Ainniot'ic  Same  as  allan¬ 

toic  acid. 

A-mo  jik'-hs.®  Having  an  arrange¬ 
ment  as  in  the  Amomum:  amo'meous. 

A-mo'muns.*  [From  lipwpos,  “  blame¬ 
less.”]  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the  class 
Monandria,  natural  order  Scitaminem. 

Amo'imun  Car-tht-mo'mum.®  The 
former  name  of  the  lesser  Cardamom 
seed  plant;  now  ascertained  to  be  the 
Alpinia  cardamomum. 

Amo'mum  Clra'na  Par-a-ili'si.* 
Grains  of  Paradise  Amomum :  a  plant  of 
the  order  Scitaminese,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  well  known  under  the  name  of  Grains 
of  Paradise  or  Mellegetta  Pepper. 

Amo'mum  Re'pens.*  The  plant 
producing  the  Cardamom  seed;  but  this 
is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Alpinia  car¬ 
damomum. 

Amo'mum  Zin'£i-ber.*  The  ginger- 

plant,  or  Zingiber  ojficinale. 

A-inor'pliisin.  [Amorpliis'mus ; 

from  a,  priv.,  and  popph,  “form.”]  The 
state  of  being  amorphous. 

A-mor'plious.  [Amor'plms ;  from 
a,  priv.,  and  popfh,  “form.”]  Wanting 
f/rm;  shapeless. 

A-mor'pItous  QiiX-nine'.  The  sub¬ 
stance  Quinoidine ;  so  named  because  its 
salts  cannot  be  crystallized.  See  Qui- 

JSIA. 

Am-pel'ic  A^'icl.  An  acicl  obtained 
by  Laurent  from  tho  oils  of  bituminous 
schist.  The  term  ampelin  has  been  also 
applied  to  an  oily  matter  prepared  from 
the  same  substance. 

Am'pc-los-a'grl-a.®  [From  apm\o;, 
a  “vine,”  and  ayp:o;,  “wild.”]  The  Bry¬ 
onia  alba ,,  or  wild  vine. 

Am-plsem-e-ri'na,®  or  Am-pliim- 
e-ri'na.®  [From  dp<pi,  “on”  or  “by,”  and 
vpipa,  a  “day.”]  Applied  to  a  fever, 
such  as  a  quotidian  ague,  or  hectic,  oc¬ 
curring  “day  by  day,” — that  is,  every 
day. 

Am'plii(u/q/»).  A  Greek  preposition, 
signifying  “on  both  sides,”  “about;” 
sometimes  “on,”  “at,”  or  “by.”  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  upfin,  “both,”  and  to 
d/r/u'f,  “on  both  sides,”  “in  both  direc¬ 
tions,”  “around.” 

Am-plu-ar-tliro'sls.®  [From  aypei, 
“both,”  and  apQpov,  a  “joint,”  an  “ar¬ 
ticulation.”]  A  movement  partaking 
both  of  Biarthrosis  and  Synarthrosis,  as 
in  the  tarsal  and  carpal  bones,  and  the 
vertebrse. 

Am-pliib'i-o-lite.  or  Am-phib'I-o- 
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lith.  [Ampbibiol'itlius ;  from  am- 
phib'ius,  and  Xtfto,-,  a  “stone.”]  A  fossil 
relic  of  an  amphibious  animal. 

Arn-phib-a-ol'o-^y.  [Ampltibi- 

olo'g'ia;  from  amphib'ius,  and  Aoyo;,  a 
“  speech.”]  A  treatise  on  amphibious 
animals ;  the  science  of  amphibioa* 
animals. 

Am-phifo  I-iis.®  [From  dprpm,  “both,” 
or  dpjti,  “on  both  sides,”  and  Sioto,  to 
“live.”]  Amphibious.  Applied  to  plants 
and  animals  that  live  in  both  elements, 
— on  land  or  in  the  water.  In  the  neuter 
plural  ( Amphib'ia )  it  forms  the  name 
of  the  second  class  of  the  Encephalata, 
or  vertebrated  animals.  Tho  animals 
of  this  class  commence  their  larva  state 
as  fishes,  and  undergo  various  degrees 
of  metamorphosis  in  advancing  to  the 
condition  of  reptiles. 

Am-pM-rti-ar-tlti’o'sis.*  [From 
aptpi,  “on  both  sides,”  and  iiapOpua if,  an 
“articulation.”]  Applied  to  the  articu¬ 
lation  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  tem¬ 
poral  bone,  because  partaking  both  of 
the  nature  of  ginglymvs  and  arthrodia. 

Am-phi-ga'mi-us.*  [From  apfi, 
“on  both  sides”  (and  hence  “doubtful”), 
and  y&po;,  a  “marriage.”]  In  the  neuter 
plural  ( Amphiga’ min )  applied  to  plants 
(the  Crypto(jamia)  whose  fructification  is 
unascertained  and  may  be  of  both  sexes. 

Am-pbip'o-clous.  [Amphip'oclus ; 
from  dpthi,  “about,”  and  mvg,  n oho;,  a 
“foot.”]  Having  feet  round  about. 
Applied  to  certain  Crustacea. 

Ampliiscius,®  am-fish'e-us.  In  the 
plural,  Ampbiscii,  am-fish'e-i.  [From 
appi,  “on  both  sides,”  anderna,  a  “shade”  or 
“shadow.”]  Having  their  shadow  to  the 
north  one  season,  to  the  south  another. 
Applied  to  the  people  within  the  Torrid 
Zone.  Amphis'cians. 

Am-pUis't»-mous.  [Amphis'to- 
mus ;  from  ap<pt,  “  on  both  sides”  or 
“both  ends,”  and  aropa,  the  “mouth.”] 
Applied  to  certain  Entozoa,  having  a  cup 
at  each  extremity,  by  which  they  adhere 
to  the  intestines. 

Am-phit'ro-pal,  or  Am-phitT'o- 
pons.  [  Ampiiit'ropus ;  from  dptpt, 
“  about,”  and  rpoTrctn,  to  “  turn.”]  Applied 
to  the  embryo  of  any  seed  when  it  ex¬ 
tends  round  the  albumen. 

Am'pho-ra.*  [From  iipp(,  “on  both 
sides,”  and  pipen,  to  “carry;”  because 
carried  by  two  handles.]  An  ancient 
wine-vessel  with  two  auricles,  containing 
about  nine  English  gallons. 

Am-phor'ic.  [Amplior'lcus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  amphora  ;  resembling  that 
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of  an  amphora.  Applied  to  a  sound 
(the  amphoric  resonance)  in  ausculta¬ 
tion,  resembling  that  heard  on  blowing 
into  a  decanter. 

Am-plex-i-cati'lis.*  [From  am¬ 
pler.' tor,  amplex'us,  to  “surround,”  and 
cau'lis,  a  “stem.”]  .  Surrounding  the 
stem:  amplex'icaul,  or  amplexicau'line. 

Am-jml'la,'  plural  Am-pul'lse.  A 
big-bellied  jug  or  bottle  used  by  the 
Romans  for  containing  wine.  In  Anat¬ 
omy,  applied  to  the  trumpet-mouthed 
portions  of  the  semicircular  canals  of 
the  ear.  See  Alveus  Communis.  Also 
a  small  membranous  bag  attached  to 
the  roots  and  immersed  leaves  of  certain 
aquatic  plants. 

Anipullaceous,  am-pul-la'shus. 
[AmjHilla'ceus.]  Appearing  like  an 
ampulla. 

Am-pul'lu-la.®  [The  diminutive  of 
ampul' la.]  Applied  to  a  canal  or  bag 
slightly  enlarged  in  the  centre. 

Am-pu-ta'tion.  [Amputa'tio, 
o'nis;  from  am'puto,  amputa' turn,  to 
“cut  off.”]  The  operation  of  cutting 
off  a  limb,  or  projecting  part  of  the 
body,  as  the  breast,  etc. 

Am'u-let.  A  supposed  charm  against 
infection  or  disease :  such  are  anodyne 
necklaces,  used  in  teething  of  infants. 

A-my-e'li-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
H’.’cXa;,  “marrow,”  “spinal  marrow.”] 
The  condition  of  a  monster  foetus,  born 
without  the  spinal  marrow.  Such  a 
foetus  is  said  to  be  amy'elous.  When 
the  encephalon  also  is  absent,  the  foetus 
is  termed  amyenceph'alous.  There  may 
be  absence  of  the  encephalon, — of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  only;  in  this 
case  the  foetus  is  called  anenceph' alous. 
Or  the  cerebrum  merely  may  be  in  a 
state  of  defective  development,  or  atro- 
phy,  more  or  less  partial  or  extensive. 

Amyelotis.  See  preceding  article, 

A-myg-'da-la.*  [Gr.  (in»you\r)-\  The 
fruit  of  Amyg'dalus  commu'nis ,  the  sweet 
and  bitter  almond. 

A-my^'da-lse*  (the  plural  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding).  A  popular  name  for  the  exte¬ 
rior  glands  of  the  neck  and  for  the 
tonsils. 

Vmyg'dalip  A-ma'rse,*  and  Amyg  ¬ 
dala*  DnlceS.®  Bitter  and  sweet  al¬ 
monds  ;  the  fruit  of  two  varieties  of  the 
Amyg'dalus  commu'nis.  The  bitter  al¬ 
mond  contains  prussic  acid,  and  enters 
into  the  liquor  or  composition  called 
noyau. 

Amyg'dalse  Pla-^en'ta.*  “Almond- 
cake;”  the  substance  left  after  the  ex¬ 


pression  of  the  oil,  which  when  ground 
forms  almond-powder,  so  generally  used 
for  washing  the  hands. 

Am-y’jg-da'le-us.*  Having  an  ar¬ 
rangement  as  in  the  Amygdalus.  Amyg- 
da'leous. 

Am-yg-dal'ie.  [Araiyg-dal'ieus ; 
from  amyg'dala,  an  “  almond.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  almond.  Applied  to  an 
acid  obtained  from  amygdalin. 

A-myg-da-life-rous.  [Amygda- 
lifents ;  from  amyg'dala,  an  “  almond,” 
and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  almonds. 
Applied  to  a  geode  with  a  movable  kernel. 

A-inyg'da-lin.  [Amygdaiiiia ; 
from  amyg'dala,  an  “almond.”]  A 
white  crystalline  substance  obtained 
from  the  bitter  almond. 

A-myg-'da-liise.  [Amygxlali'nus ; 
from  the  same.]  Belonging  to  the  almond. 

A-mys-da-li'tis.®  [From  amyg'dalse, 
the  “tonsils,”  and  i'tls,  denoting  inflam¬ 
mation.]  Same  as  Tonsillitis. 

A-myg'da-loid.  [Amygdaloi'des; 
from  amyg'dala,  an  “almond,”  and  cUog, 
a  “form.”]  Having  the  form  of  an 
almond. 

A-myg'-da-Ioi'dal.  The  same  as  the 
preceding. 

A-myg-'da-Iiis.*  [Gr.  dpvySaXog,  the 
“almond-tree.”]  A  Linn aa an  genus  of 
the  class  Icosandria,  natural  order  i?o- 
sacex. 

Amyg'dalns  Com-mu'nis.®  The 

tree  which  yields  the  almond,  both  bitter 
and  sweet. 

Amyg'dalus  Per'sl-ca.*  The  peach- 
tree. 

Am'yl.  The  hypothetical  radicle  of  a 
series  of  compounds,  of  which  the  hydrate 
of  the  oxide  has  long  been  known  as 
fusel  oil,  or  as  the  oil  of  grain-spirit  or 
potatoes,  as  it  is  produced  in  the  ferment¬ 
ation  of  unmaltcd  grain  and  potatoes. 

Amylacea  Coi’EMwa.  See  Neuro- 
Glia. 

Amylaceous,  am-e:la'shus.  [Amy- 
la'ceus;  from  am' ylum .]  Starch-liltc. 

Am'y-len.  A  substance  obtained  by 
distilling  fusel  oil  with  chloride  of  zinc. 
It  is  a  narcotic  poison. 

A-myl'ic.  [Amyl'icus;  from  am'- 
ylum,  “starch.”]  Applied  to  an  acid 
obtained  from  starch. 

Amylin.  The  same  as  Amidin. 

Am'y-lokl.  [Amyloi'des;  from 
am' ylum.']  Resembling  amyl  urn,  or  starch. 

Amyloid  Beg'eiieration.  See  Lar- 
daceous  Degeneration. 

Am'yJuni.*  [Gr.  apvXov,  “fine  meal.”] 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  starch, 
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being  the  fecula  of  the  seeds  of  Triticum 
vulgare ;  (Dub.  Ph.)  the  Seminis  feculse. 

Ani'ylum  JIa-ran't;e.:;  Arrow- 
root, — a  nutritive  starch  prepared  from 
the  Maranta  arundinacese. 

Ain'y-ous.  [Am'yus ;  from  a,  priv., 
and  pis,  pvds,  a  “mouse;”  also  a  “mus¬ 
cle.”]  Without  muscle;  fleshless. 

Amyridacea?,* am-ir-e-da'she-e.  An 
order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  abound¬ 
ing  in  fragrant  resin. 

Am'y-ris.*  [Prom  a,  intensive,  and 
pvpov,  a  “sweet-scented  juice.”]  A  Lin- 
nanin  genus  of  the  class  Octandria,  natu¬ 
ral  order  Amyridacese  (formerly  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Terebinth aceie). 

Am'yris  EI-e-miFe-ra.*  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  tree  which  yields 
gum-elemi. 

Am'yrls  ©il-e-a-den'sis.*  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  tree  which  affords 
balm  or  balsam  of  Gilead.  See  Alpini 
Balsamum. 

An  (av).  A  Greek  particle  having  a 
privative  force.  See  A. 

Ana  (ava).  A  Greek  particle,  signi¬ 
fying  “through,”  “up  through,”  “up¬ 
wards,”  “again;”  sometimes  “according 
to.” 

For  the  use  of  ana  in  medical  formu¬ 
laries,  see  AA. 

An-ab'a-sis.®  [From  ava,  “up,”  and 
6aivo),  to  “go.”]  Literally,  an  “ascend¬ 
ing.”  The  increase  of  a  disease  or  of  a 
paroxysm.  See  Acme. 

An-a-bat'ic.  [Anabat'icus.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  anabasis. 

Anacartllaceus,®  an-a-kar-de-a'she- 
us.  Having  an  arrangement  as  in  the 
Anacardium  (cashew-tree :)  anaeardia'- 
eeous.  Applied  in  the  feminine  plural 
( Anacardiaceie ,  an-a-kar-de-a'she-e)  to 
an  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cashew-tree,  the  sumach,  etc. 

Aii-a-car'di-iini.*  Anacardium  Oc- 
cidentale.  Cashew-nut,  or  marking-nut. 
The  nut  contains,  between  its  rind  and 
shell,  a  red,  inflammable,  and  very  caus¬ 
tic  liquor,  or  oil.  See  Cashew-Tree. 

An'a-ca-tliar'sis.*  [From  dva,  “up,” 
and  KaOaipw,  to  “purge.”]  Literally,  a 
“purgation  upwards.”  A  term  used  to 
denote  cough  with  expectoration,  or 
expectoration  simply. 

An-a-ea-thar'tlc.  [Anacathar'ti- 
ens;  from  the  same.]  Promoting  ex¬ 
pectoration  or  vomiting. 

An-a-cyc'lus  Pyr'e-tlirum.*  The 
Pharmacopceial  (Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.) 
name  for  Anthemis  Pyrethrum. 

An-adVo-moii*.  [Anadroinus ; 
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from  dvd,  “up,”  and  ipdpos,  a  “course.”] 
Swimming  up  into  rivers  from  the  sea. 

An-fe'mi-a.*  [From  av,  priv.,  and 
alpa,  “  blood.”]  Deficiency  of  blood : 
more  correctly  written  Axh^mia. 

An-sewi'ic  (or  Anem'ic),  or  An-;e'- 
iiil-al.  [  Aiuem'icus,  or  Anaemia'lis ; 
from  the  same.]  In  a  state  of  aneemia. 

Ail  -te-mot'ro-jihy.  [From  anse'mia, 
and  “nourishment.”]  By  this 

term  and  hsemotrophy  are  implied  simply 
a  deficiency  and  an  excess  of  sanguineous 
nourishment.  Atrophy  and  hypertrophy, 
as  commonly  understood,  include  the 
idea  of  diminished  and  increased  magni¬ 
tude;  while  ainemia  and  hypersemia  have 
reference  only  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
jwesent,  without  regard  to  its  nutritive 
properties. — (Prout.)  See  Anaemia. 

Anaiiroid.  See  Aneroid. 

Anaesthesia,*  an-es-the'se-a.  [From 
av,  priv.,  and  dicBavopai,  to  “  perceive,”  to 
“feel.”]  Loss  of  feeling  or  perception : 
an'msthesy.  A  genus  of  the  order  jDysces- 
thesix,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Anaesthetic,  an-es-thet'ik.  [Amcs- 
thet'icixs;  from  anxstlie'sia. ]  Having 
no  perception  nor  sense  of  touch. 

Anaesthet'ics.  [From  the  same.]  A 
term  applied  to  certain  medicines,  such 
as  chloroform,  ether,  &c.,  having  the 
power  of  rendering  the  recipient  insen¬ 
sible  to  pain. 

A'nal.  [Ana'lis.]  Pertaining  to 
the  anus. 

Aii-a-Iep'sis.'*  [From  dvaXapBavca,  to 
“take  again,”  to  “recover.”]  Recover¬ 
ing  of  strength  after  sickness. 

An-a-lep'tic.  [Analei»'ticiis ;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  analejisis. 

Analep'tics.  [From  the  same.]  Re¬ 
storative  medicines. 

A-nal'o-g-ons.  [Anal'og'iis ;  from 
aid,  “according  to,”  and  XcSyos,  “ratio” 
or  “proportion.”]  Literally,  “propor¬ 
tionate:”  hence,  corresponding  to  in  a 
general  way. 

Analogue,  an'a-log.  [From  the 
same.]  Applied  in  Comparative  Anatomy, 
by  Owen,  to  a  part  or  organ  in  one  ani¬ 
mal  having  the  same  function  as  another 
part  or  organ  in  a  different  animal. 

A-nal’o-sS’.  [Analo'gia ;  from  the 
same.]  The  relation  of  things  or  parts 
of  a  different  nature,  but  similar  in  their 
function,  and  so  contradistinguished 
from  the  term  Homology. 

A-nal'^-sis.*  [From  dvaXvcn,  to  “un¬ 
do.”]  The  process  of  separating  any  com¬ 
pound  substance  into  its  constituents. 

Aii-a-mirta  Coc'cu-lus.*  The 
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plant  which  affords  the  Coceulus  Indicun 
fruit  (Ed.  Ph.). 

An-am-nes'tic,  An-am-nes'ti-cal. 

[ Anainnes'ticus ;  from  dvapvfioKo,  to 
“  recall  to  mind.”]  Recalling  to  memory. 

An-an'«lrous,  or  An-an'dri-oiis. 
[Anan'der,  or  Anan'drius :  from  av, 
priv.,  and  avrjp,  at 'Sp6s,  a  “man,”  a 
“male.”]  Applied  to  plants  which  have 
no  male  organs. 

Anaplsrodisia,*  an-af-ro-diz'e-a. 
[Prom  av,  priv.,  and  dtbpodicia,  “things 
pertaining  to  Venus.”]  Impotence; 
incapability  of  sexual  intercourse,  from 
whatever  cause. 

An-a-plas'tic.  [Anaplas'ticus.] 

Of  or  belonging  to  anaplasty. 

An'a-plas-ty-.  [Anaplas'tla;  from 
dvd,  “again,”  and  T:\dacno,  to  “foi'm”  or 
“fashion.”]  Literally,  forming  anew. 
Surgical  operations  for  the  restoration 
of  lost  parts,  or  for  the  reparation  of 
certain  deformities  or  natural  defects  in 
the  structure  of  the  body. 

An-a-ple-ro'sis.*  [From  dvanXripoa), 
to  “fill  again,”  to  “supply.”]  The  sup¬ 
plement  of  parts  destroyed,  as  in  wounds, 
cicatrices,  ete. 

An-a-ple-rot'ic.  [Anaplerot'i- 
cus.]  Belonging  to  anaplerosis;  sup¬ 
plementary. 

An-a-sar'ca.*  [From  dvd,  “  through,” 
and  aap^,  the  “flesh.”]  Dropsy  in  the 
integuments  of  the  body.  General  dropsy, 
as  distinguished  from  dropsy  of  some 
particular  organ  or  part. 

An-a-staltie.  [Anastal'ticus;  from 
dvd,  “upwards,”  and  artW w,  to  “set,” 
“  send,”  “  contract.”]  Formerly  applied 
to  medicines  that  were  styptic. 

An-as'to-ino'sis.*  [From  dva,  “by,” 
“through,”  and  ardga,  a  “mouth.”]  The 
communication  of  branches  of  vessels 
with  each  other. 

An-as-to-mot'ic.  [Anastomot'i- 

CUS.]  Of  the  nature  of  anastomosis. 

An-a-tom'i-cal.  [Anatom'icus.] 
Belonging  to  anatomy. 

A-nat'o-mist.  [From  dvd,  “  through,” 
“up,”  and  rtjxv to,  to  “cut.”]  A  dissector 
of  organized  bodies,  whether  human, 
brute-animal  (then  called  Zootomist),  or 
vegetable  (then  Phytotomist). 

A-nat'o-my.  [  Anato'mia ;  from 
the  same.]  Generally,  the  dissection  of 
organized  bodies,  whether  human,  brute- 
animal,  or  vegetable. 

Anat'omy,  Vr-t  i-li<;  ial.  [Anato'¬ 
mia  Artilicia'lis.]  Imitated  dissec¬ 
tions  in  wax,  etc. 

Anat'omy,  Com-par'a-tive.  [Ana¬ 


to'mia  Comparati'va.]  The  dissec¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  animals,  plants,  etc., 
to  illustrate  those  general  principles  of 
organization  which  are  common  to  an 
order,  class,  grand  division,  etc. 

Anat'omy,  Uc-scrip'tivc.  [Ana¬ 
to'mia  ISescripti'va.]  Details  of  the 
situation,  form,  and  relative  attachments 
of  the  various  parts. 

Anat'omy  ,  Gcn'e-ral.  [Anato'mia 
Genera'lis.]  Description  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  nature  of  the  various  tissues, 
apart  from  any  consideration  of  the 
organs  they  compose. 

Anat'omy,  Ilu'man.  [Anato'mia 
Huma'na.]  Dissection  of  man. 

Anat'omy,  Med'i-cal.  [Anato'mia 
Med'ica.]  Embracing  Descriptive,  Phy¬ 
siological,  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Anatomy,  Path-o-Iogi-cal.  [Ana¬ 
to'mia  I»atI*olog'ica.]  The  investi¬ 
gation  of  changes  in  the  structure  of 
organs  by  disease,  or  from  congenital 
malformation. 

Anat'omy,  Phys-i-o-log'i-cal. 
[Anato'mia  Physiolo&'ica-j  The 

examination  of  the  organs  of  animals  to 
understand  their  respective  functions 
in  the  healthy  state. 

Anat'omy,  Special.  [Anato'mia 
Specia'lis.]  Properly,  the  anatomy  of 
a  single  species,  as  the  anatomy  of  man, 
of  the  horse,  etc. — Cruvf.ilhieii.  In 
this  sense  it  is  contradistinguished  from 
Comparative  Anatomy;  but,  according 
to  most  writers,  it  is  that  braueh  of 
Anatomy  which  treats  of  the  particular 
organs  or  parts  (in  a  state  of  health)  as 
contradistinguished  from  General  Anato¬ 
my,  which  treats  of  the  tissues,  etc., 
common  to  the  various  organs. 

Anat'omy,  Surg’I-cal.  [Anato'¬ 
mia  Chirus*'g-tca.]  The  examination 
of  the  various  organs,  muscles,  nerves, 
and  blood-vessels,  their  precise  situa¬ 
tion  and  relations  to  each  other,  with 
a  special  reference  to  surgery. 

Anat'omy,  Tran-scen-den'tal. 
[Anato'mia  Transeemienta'lis.] 
That  branch  of  Anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  development  of  parts,  their  analo¬ 
gies,  their  primary  model  or  type,  ap¬ 
proximation  to,  or  deviation  from,  that 
model ;  also  termed  Philosophical 
Anatomy. 

An-at'ro-pons.  [Anat'ropus;  from 

dvarpimo,  to  “subvert.”]  Applied  in 
Botany  to  the  ovule,  in  which  the  hilum 
and  internal  umbilicus  are  opposed  to 
each  other. 

An-au'tll-n,-  [From  av,  priv.,  and 
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avjij,  “speech.”]  Dumbness;  privation 
-of  voice;  catalepsy. 

An-a-zo-tn'rl-a.®  [From  av,  priv., 
azo'tum,  “azote,”  and  ovpov,  “urine.”]  A 
variety  of  chronic  diuresis,  in  which  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  urea.  See  Urea. 

An'ceps.*  [From  am,  contraction  of 
dpd>(,  “on  both  sides,”  and  ca'pio,  to 
“take,”  to  “compass.”]  Ancip'ital. 
Having  the  sides  sharp  like  a  two-edged 
sword.  A  term  used  in  Botany. 

An'clii-lops.®  [F  rom  ayX‘,  “near 
to,”  and  to  ip,  the  “eye.”]  Supposed  to  be 
a  stage  of  fistula  lachrymalis  before  the 
inflamed  swelling  bursts;  afterwards 
called  mgilops. 

An'cho-ne.®  [From  ayxoi,  to  “stran¬ 
gle.”]  The  sensation  of  strangling,  in 
hysteria. 

An-cho-ra'lis.®  [From  an'ehora,  an 
“anchor.”]  Applied  to  the  coracoid  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  scapula.  See  Ancyroides. 

An-elm'sa.®  [From  tiyxoi,  to  “choke,” 
to  “constringe  the  fauces.”]  A  Linnman 
genus  of  the  class  Pentandria,  natural 
order  Boraginese. 

Anchu'sa  Tinc-to'rl-a.®  [From  tin'- 
go,  tine' turn,  to  “dye.”]  Dyers’  alkanet; 
a  plant  of  the  order  Boraginacese,  the 
root  of  which  abounds  in  the  red  color¬ 
ing-matter  called  alkanet,  used  by  dyers; 
also  for  imparting  a  deep  red  to  oils, 
ointments,  and  plasters. 

Anclinsin,  an'ku-sin.  [Anchusi'- 
na.]  A  red-colored  principle  obtained 
from  Anchusa  tinctoria,  termed  by  some 
Anchusic  acid. 

Anchylosis.  See  Ankylosis. 

Ancipitius,*  an-se-pish'e-us.  The 
same  as  Anceps. 

An'con.®  [From  ayicou,  the  “  elbow.”] 
The  elbow;  the  olecranon  process  of  the 
ulna. 

An-co'nad.  Applied  the  same  as 
anconal  used  adverbially. 

An-coTinl.  [Ancona'lis.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ancon.  Applied  by  Dr.  Bar¬ 
clay,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  proposed  no¬ 
menclature,  as  meaning  towards  the 
ancon. 

Anconeus,®  ang-ko-ne'us,  or  an-ko'- 
ne-us.  [From  an'con.']  Pertaining  to  the 
elbow.  Formerly  applied  to  various 
muscles  attached  to  the  olecranon ;  now 
limited  to  one. 

An'co-noid.  [Anconoi'cles ;  from 
an'con,  and  uiog,  “a  form.”]  Resembling 
the  ancon. 

Aneyloglossia.  See  Anicyloglossia. 

Ancylosis.  See  Ankylosis. 

An-c^-ro-i'deft.*  [From  dysvpa,  an 
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“anchor,”  and  £?&>?,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  an  anchor.  See  Anciioralis. 

An-dra-nat'o-iny.  [Andranato- 
mia;  from  di/pp,  av&pog,  a  “man,”  and 
draTepvw,  to  “cut  up.”]  Dissection  of 
the  human  body,  particularly  the  male. 

Androgynous,  an-droj'e-nus.  [An- 
drog'ynns.  or  Androgyn'ius :  from 
dvr\p,  dv6p6s,  a  “man,”  and  ywij,  a  “wo¬ 
man.”]  Partaking  of  both  sexes;  her¬ 
maphrodite. 

An'droid.  [Androi'des:  from  avr/p, 
a  “man,”  and  uio;,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  man. 

An-dro-ma'n 1-a.®  [From  drfjp,  a 
“man”  or  “male,”  and  paria,  “madness.”] 
Same  as  Nymphomania  or  Furor  uterinus. 

An-droph'o-rus.®  [From  dvr,p,  a 
“man”  or  “male,”  and  cjiepco,  to  “bear.”] 
The  slender  pillar  which  supports  the 
united  anthers  in  monadelphous  and 
diadelphous  plants. 

An-drot'o-my.  [From  arijp,  a  “man” 
or  “male,”  and  rep vw,  to  “cut.”]  The  same 
as  Andranatomy,  which  see. 

An'drum.®  [Probably  derived  from 
and,  a  Hindoo  word  signifying  “tes¬ 
ticle.”]  A  species  of  hydrocele,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  south  of  Asia,  and  described 
by  Kmmpfer. 

An-ei-lop'ter-us.®  [From  uVriAno,  to 
“unroll,”  and  Tcrepov,  a  “wing.”]  Applied 
to  insects  with  four  wings,  the  two  supe¬ 
rior  of  which  are  flexible :  aneilop'terous. 

A -ii  el-1  ft 'te,5  or  A-nel'11-deS.*  [From 
anel'lus,  a  “  little  ring.”]  The  fifth  class 
of  the  JDiploneura  or  Helmintlioida,  con¬ 
sisting  of  long,  cylindrical,  mostly  aquatic 
worms,  with  red  blood,  covered  with  a 
soft  and  more  or  less  segmented  and  an- 
nulated  skin.  The  earth-worm  belongs 
to  this  class.  Also  called  Annulata, 
Annulida,  and  Annelirans. 

Anemia.  See  Anaemia. 

Anemic,  Aneminl.  See  Anaemic,  etc. 

An-c-mog'rft-pliy.  [Anemogra- 
pliist;  from  avspog,  “wind,”  and  ypaepo, 
to  “write.”]  A  description  of  the  winds. 

An-e-mofo-gy.  [Anemolo'gia; 
from  avepos,  the  “wind,”  and  Aoyoj,  a 
“discourse.”]  The  doctrine  or  science 
of  the  winds. 

An-o-moin'e-tcr.  [Anemom'e- 
truin;  from  duepo g,  the  “wind,”  and 
psrpe (o,  to  “measure.”]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  strength  or  velocity 
of  the  wind. 

An-e-moin'e-try.  [Anemome- 

tria;  from  the  same.]  The  art  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  rapidity  and  direction  of 
the  winds. 
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A-nem'o-seope.  [Asucanosco'pi- 

nm ;  from  uvcpos,  the  “wind,”  and 
to  “examine.”]  An  instrument  which 
shows  the  direction  of  the  wind;  a 
weather-vane. 

An-en-^e-phaH-a.®  [From  av,  priv., 
and  lyxcrpaXo;,  the  “brain.”]  A  kind  of 
foetal  monstrosity  characterized  by  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  brain. 

An-en-^e-plml'ic.  [Anenceplial'- 
icns ;  from  the  same.]  Pertaining  to  a 
monster-foetus  born  without  a  brain. 

An-en-$epU'a-lous.  [Anencepb'- 
alus.]  The  same  as  Axexcephalic. 

An-en-^epli'a-lus.®  A  monster- 
foetus  without  brains. 

Aii-eu'ter-ons.  [Anen'terus;  from 
av,  priv.,  and  ei nzpav,  an  “intestine.”] 
Without  intestines. 

Aii-ep-I-tliym'I-a.'S  [From  av,  priv., 
and  imdvpia,  “desire.”]  Loss  of  any  of  the 
natural  appetites,  as  hunger,  thirst,  etc. 

An'e-roid,  written  also  An'aeroid. 
[Prom  ay,  priv.,  and  drip,  “'air.”]  A  de¬ 
fective  term,  meaning  “without  air.” 
See  next  article. 

An'erold  or  An'aeroid  Ba-rom'e- 
ter.  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  flat, 
circular  box  of  some  white  metal,  having 
the  upper  and  under  surfaces  corrugated 
in  concentric  circles.  This  box,  being 
exhausted  of  air,  is  affected  by  every 
variation  of  pressure  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  corrugations  on  its  surface  giving  it 
greater  elasticity. 

An'e-sis.®  [From  avirigi,  to  “ relax.”] 
A  remission  or  relaxation  of  a  disease 
or  symptom. 

A-ne'tlmin.s  [Gr.  livr]9ov.]  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  of  Ane'- 
thuni  grav'eolens,  or  dill. 

Ane'thum  Fce-nic'u-lum.®  Sweet 
fennel;  also  called  Fceniculum  dulce,  F. 
Germanicum,  F.  Vulgare  or  Officinale, 
Marathrum. 

Ane'thum  Grav'e-o-lens,*  Ane'- 
tliinn  Vul-g,a're.*  The  common  dill 
plant. 

An-et'ic.  [Anet'ieus;  from  aveais,  a 
“remission.”]  Applied  to  soothing  medi¬ 
cines. 

A-net'I-ca.*  Soothing  medicines. 
See  Axetic. 

An'e-tus.*  [From  livcais,  a  “remis¬ 
sion.”]  Applied  by  Dr.  Good  as  a  ge¬ 
neric  name  for  intermittent  fever. 

A n-eii-ral 'gi-con  s  [From  a,  priv., 
vevpov,  a  “nerve,”  and  uXyoj,  “pain.”] 
An  apparatus  used  by  Dr.  Downing  for 
applying  warmth  and  sedative  vapor  for 
relief  of  neuralgia. 


[Anem^ma,  utis  / 

from  avcvpvvo),  to  “enlarge.”]  Ir.  Ane- 
vrisme,  a'nAviAzm'.  A  tumor  filled  with 
blood,  from  the  rupture,  wound,  ulcera¬ 
tion,  or  simple  dilatation  of  an  artery ; 
also  applied  to  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

The  old  distinction  was  between  true 
and  false  aneurism :  the  former  compre¬ 
hends  dilatation  without  rupture  of  any 
of  the  arterial  coats;  the  latter,  dilata¬ 
tion  with  rupture  of  some  of  the  coats. 

False  Axeurism  admits  of  some  dis¬ 
tinctions.  When  the  extravasation  is 
diffused,  the  disease  has  been  termed  a 
diffused  false  aneurism;  when  circum¬ 
scribed,  a  circumscribed  false  aneurism. 
The  French  writers  term  the  former 
andvrisme  faux  primitif,  the  latter  anev- 
risme  faux  consecutif. 

Aneurism  by  An-as’to-mo'sis. 
A  mulberry-colored  mark,  in  children, 
caused  by  an  anastomosis  of  the  minuto 
arteries.  It  sometimes  increases  in  size, 
and  is  at  length  attended  with  pulsation. 

An'eurism  of  the  Heart.  Enlarge¬ 
ment  or  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

An'eu-ris'mal  Sfee'dle.  A  slender 
instrument  for  passing  a  ligature  under 
an  artery  in  order  to  tie  it.  Used  in 
operations  for  aneurism. 

Anenris'mal  Va'rix.  [Va'rix 
Aneurisma'lis.]  The  dilatation  and 
pulsation  of  a  vein  from  the  passing  of 
blood  into  it  from  an  artery;  both,  with 
the  fascia,  having  been  wounded  in  the 
act  of  blood-letting,  all  the  openings 
having  become  united  into  one  by  adhe¬ 
sive  inflammation. 

Aneurysm.  See  Axeurism. 
AnCvrisme.  See  Aneurism. 
An-frac-tu-os'i-ty.  [Anfractuos'- 
itas;  from  anfrac'tus,  a  “winding,  bend¬ 
ing,  or  turning  of  a  way.5’]  A  term 
applied  to  the  furrows  or  sulci  between 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

An-lrac'tus,*  plural  An-frac'tus. 
The  same  as  the  preceding. 

Angeiospermia,*  an-jl-o-sper'me-a. 
See  Axgiospermia. 

An-jgel'i-ca.'*'  [From  an'gelus,  an 
“angel;”  named  from  its  virtues.]  Gar¬ 
den  Angelica.  A  Linnman  genus  of  the 
class  Pcntandria ,  natural  order  Umbelli- 
fene.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  An¬ 
gelica  archangelica. 

Angelica  Arch-an-gell-ca.®  The 
plant  called  garden  angelica. 

Aiijgel'ica  A-tro-pur-pn're-a.®  A 
species  possessing  the  same  properties  as 
the  garden  angelica. 
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An-gl-ec'to-sis.*  [From  dyyetov,  a 
“  vessel/’ and sKraois,  “extension.”]  Dila¬ 
tation  of  a  vessel,  as  aneurism,  varix, 
etc. 

An-gi-i'tis.®  [From  dyyuov,  a  “ves¬ 
sel.”]  Piorry’s  term  for  inflammation 
of  vessels,  particularly  of  the  capilla¬ 
ries. 

An-gi'na.®  [From  «yx<o,  to  “stran¬ 
gle.”]  Applied  to  diseases  attended  by 
a  sense  of  suffocation,  or  by  sore-throat. 

Angina  Maligna.  See  Cynanciie 
Maligna. 

Angina  ParotMsea.  See  Paroti¬ 
tis. 

Angina  Pectoris,'*'  an-ji'na  pek'to- 
ris.  Spasm  of  the  chest.  A  disease  at¬ 
tended  by  acute  pain,  sense  of  suffocation, 
and  syncope.  It  has  been  called  also  Asth'- 
ma  dolor:/’ icum,  Sternal’  gia,  Steniodi/u'ia 
eyncopa’lis,  Sternocar’dia,  etc. 

Angina  Tonsillaris.  See  Tonsil¬ 
litis. 

An-gi-no'sus.*  [From  augi'na.]  Hav¬ 
ing  Angina,  or  accompanied  by  Angina. 

An-gl-o-car'jri.*  [From  ayyeiov,  a 
“ vessel,”  and  Kap-jos,  “fruit.”]  The  name 
of  a  tribe  or  division  of  Fungi  which 
bear  their  seeds  internally. 

An-gl-og'ra-pliy.  [Angiogra'- 
pltia;  from  dyyeXov,  a  “vessel,”  and 
ypicp co,  to  “write.”]  A  description  of  the 
vessels  of  the  body. 

An-gi-©-len-$i'tis.®  [From  dyyuov, 
a  “vessel,”  and  Asiwoj,  “white.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  “inflammation  of  the  white  (or 
lymphatic)  vessels.”  A  diseased  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

An-gi-ol'o-gy.  [Angiolo'gia ;  from 
dyydov,  a  “vessel,”  and  A oyog,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  The  doctrine  or  science  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  absorbents. 

A  is  g  sos  jk‘  a*sn  atous,  or  Angeio- 
spersnatons,  an-ji-o-sper'ma-tus. 
[Angiosperni'atus ;  from  dyydov,  a 
“vessel,”  and  oTrlppa,  a  “seed.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  seeds  in  a  capsule,  or  seed-vessel. 

Angiospermsia,*  an-jfo-sper'me-a. 
[From  dyydov,  a  “vessel,”  and  ompga,  a 
“seed.”]  The  name  of  an  order  or  divi¬ 
sion  of  plants. 

An-gi-o-te-lee-ta'sl-a,*  Am-gi-o-te- 
lec'ta-sis.®  [Fi-om  dyydov,  a  “vessel,” 
teAoj,  an  “extremity,”  and  iiKratTis,  “ex¬ 
tension.”]  Extension  or  dilatation  of 
vessels  or  their  terminating  capillaries. 

An-gi-ot'o-my .  [  Angioto'mia ; 

from  dyyuov,  a  “vessel,”  and  repvo),  to 
“cut.”]  Dissection  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  absorbents. 

An'gle,  Facial  (fa'shal).  [An'gu- 
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lus  Facia'lis.]  A  straight  line  from 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead 
to  the  front  edge  of  the  upper  jaw,  and 
another  from  the  external  auditory  fora¬ 
men  to  the  same  point.  Some  writers 
attach  great  importance  to  the  facial 
angle  as  a  measure  of  the  brain  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rest  of  the  head.  If  the 
fore  part  of  the  cranium  (in  which  the 
intellect  is  supposed  to  reside)  be  very 
full,  the  facial  angle  will  be  large;  if 
that  part  be  very  deficient,  the  facial 
angle  will  be  proportionably  small. 

An'gle,  Op'tic;  Angle  of  Vision. 
That  formed  by  two  rays  of  light  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  different  objects,  or  oppo¬ 
site  extremities  of  the  same  object,  and 
meeting  in  the  pupil. 

An'gli-cus  Sudor.®  [An’gUcns, 
“English,”  and  sn'dor,  “sweat.”]  The 
English  sweating-fever,  or  the  Ephem' era 
maligna  of  Burserius,  described  by  Dr. 
Caius  as  “a  contagious  pestilential  fever 
of  one  day.”  It  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  London  about  the  year  1480. 

An'go-iie.*  [From  ay\u),  to  “choke.”] 
A  sense  of  strangulation  and  suffoca¬ 
tion.  More  properly  written  Anchone. 

Angor  Pectoris.  See  Angina  Pec¬ 
toris. 

Angostura.  See  Angustura. 

Align  illiiorines,*  an-gwilTe-for'- 
mez.  [From  anguil'la,  an  “eel.”]  The 
name  of  a  family  of  fishes  resembling 
an  eel  in  form. 

An-gui'na.®  [From  an'guis,  a  “ser¬ 
pent.”]  The  name  of  a  family  of  reptiles. 

AngjaimMse,*  an-gwin'e-de.  [From 
an'guis,  a  “serpent.”]  The  name  of  a 
family  of  the  Ophidia  having  the  An¬ 
gitis  for  its  type. 

Angular  (ang'gu-lar)  Ar'te-ry, 
An'gular  Vein.  Terminations  of  the 
facial  artery  and  vein  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye. 

An'gular  Pro^'ess-es.  The  orbitary 
processes  of  the  frontal  bone. 

An-gu-la'ris  Seap  u-Ise.*  Another 
name  for  the  muscle  called  levator  anguli 
scaptdx,  the  “elevator  of  the  angle  of 
the  scapula.” 

Angulate,  ang'gu-liit.  [Angnla'- 
tus;  from  an'gulm,  an  “angle.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  angles. 

An'gn-lous,  or  An'gu-lose.  [An- 
gulo'sus;  from  an'gulus,  an  “angle.”] 
Full  of  angles. 

An-gus-tl-fo'H-ate,  or  An-gns-tl» 
fo'll-ous.  [Angustifo'Iius:  from  an- 
gus'tus,  “narrow,”  and  fo’lium,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  narrow  leaves. 
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An-g'us-ti-sep'tus.*  [From  angns'-  | 
tun,  “narrow,”  and  septum,  a  “parti¬ 
tion.”]  Having  narrow  partitions. 

Ang'nstnra  (an-giis-too'ra,  written 
also  Angostura)  Bark.  [From  Aikjos- 
tn'ra,  the  name  of  a  town  of  Venezuela.] 
The  bark  of  Galipte'a  cuspa'ria  (Lond. 
Ph.),  or  G.  ojficina' lin  (U.S.  Ph.). 

Angusturin,  an-gus-too'riu,  or  An- 
gos-tu'rin.  A  neutral  principle,  ob¬ 
tained  by  submitting  the  alcoholic  tinc¬ 
ture  of  angustura  bark  to  spontaneous 
evaporation. 

An-lie-la'tion.  [AnJiela'tio,  o 'uis  ; 
from  anke'lo,  anhela'tum,  to  “  breathe 
short.”]  Shortness  of  breath. 

Antiel  itus.®  Same  as  Anhelation. 
An-hy  (Intc.  [From  anhy’drus  (see 
next  article),  and  Xiyo;,  a  “stone.”]  An¬ 
hydrous  sulphate  of  lime;  a  mineral. 

An-liy'drous.  [Anliy'tlrus;  from 
nv  (same  as  a),  priv.,  and  ii<5o>p,  “water.”] 
Without  water. 

An-I-tlro'sis.*  [From  av,  priv.,  and 
i&pow,  to  “sweat.”]  Diminution  or  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  perspiration. 

Anil.  See  Indigo. 

An-il'ic  or  Inu-ilI-g’Ot'se  A§'M.  An 
acid  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  indigo. 

AaVi-ltne.  [From  an' it,  “indigo.”] 
An  oily  liquid  formed  by  the  action  of 
caustic  potash  on  indigo.  Also  applied 
to  a  greenish  substance  obtained  from 
nitro-bonzole  :  it  forms  the  base  of  seve¬ 
ral  beautiful  dyes. 

An'I-ma.*  [From  avc/ios,  “wind,” 
“breath,”  or  “spirit.”]  Anciently,  any 
simple  volatile  substance;  also,  the 
purest  part  of  any  substance.  The  vital 
principle  of  animals  or  vegetables. 

An'ima  Ar-tic-n-lo'rum.®  Lite¬ 
rally,  “life  of  the  limbs;”  a  name  given 
to  colchicum  on  account  of  its  medicinal 
virtues  in  rheumatism  and  gout.  It 
formed  the  basis  of  many  popular  reme¬ 
dies  against  gout,  such  as  the  pidvis 
arthriticus  Turner i,  and  the  Vienna  gout 
decoction. 

An'i-mal.*  [From  an'ima,  the  “spirit,” 
or  “life.”]  An  organized  body,  endowed 
with  life  and  voluntary  motion. 

An'inial.  [Anima'lis;  from  an'¬ 
ima,  “life.”]  Having  life;  pertaining 
to  life. 

An'inial  At;'i«l.  [A$'i<l«m  Ani- 

ma'le.]  An  acid  existing  in  animal 
bodies,  or  which  can  be  obtained  from 
them,  as  Allantoic,  Ambreic,  Butyric,  etc. 

Animal  Vlnarcoal,  or  Animal  Car¬ 
bon.  See  Carbon.  Animal. 


An  imal  E-cono-my.  [fficono'- 

mia  Amiasaa'lis.]  The  system  of  all 
matters  relating  to  animal  life;  physi¬ 
ology.  See  Economy. 

Animal  Heat.  See  Calor  Ani- 
malis. 

Animal  Jelly.  See  Gelatin. 
An'imal  liing'tlom  [Reg'num 
Anima'le.  Fr.  Ileyne.  Animal,  ren  i'ne'- 
mab]  denotes,  collectively,  all  those  be¬ 
ings  possessing  animal  life,  the  study  of 
which  is  called  Zoology.  See  Zoology. 

Animal  Magnetism.  See  Mes¬ 
merism. 

Animal  Temperature.  See  Calor 
Animalis. 

Animalcula.  See  next  article. 
An-I-mal'cuIe.  [Animal'  culum 

(plural  Animal'cnla),  which  sec.]  A 
microscopic  animal.  These  animals 
doubtless  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
in  all  rivers  or  ponds.  Those  best 
known  are — 

1.  Infusory  Animalcules  ( Animal'cnla 
Infuso'ria,  often  called  simply  Infusoria). 
Observed  in  nearly  all  fluids  impreg¬ 
nated  with  any  animal  or  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance. 

2.  Spermatic  Animalcules.  Supposed 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the  semen. 
See  Spermatozoa. 

An-i-mal'cu-lum,®  plural  An-i- 
mal'cn-la.  [The  diminutive  of  an'i¬ 
mal.]  Literally,  a  “minute  animal.” 
A  creature  whose  true  figure  cannot  be 
ascertained  without  a  magnifying  glass. 
See  Animalcule. 

An-i-mal'i-ty.  [Animal’ itas, a'tis.] 

The  assemblage  of  faculties  that  distin¬ 
guish  animal  organic  matter;  vital  act¬ 
ivity  of  an  animal  body,  considered  as 
unity. 

An-i-mal-i-za'tion.  [Animaliza'- 
tio,  ft'nis ;  from  an'imal .]  The  process 
by  which  food  is  assimilated  to  the  va¬ 
rious  substances  of  the  body. 

An-i-ma'tion.  [Anima'tio,  o'nis; 
from  an'imo,  anima'tum,  to  “give  life.”] 
The  effect  produced  by  the  vis  vitas. 
(“power  of  life”),  by  which  life  is  begun 
and  maintained. 

Animation,  Suspended.  See  As¬ 
phyxia. 

Aiiiine,  an'e-me.  A  resinous  sub¬ 
stance,  improperly  called  yum  aninie,  said 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Hymenxa  Gour- 
baril,  and  used  in  perfumes,  varnishes, 
and  certain  plasters.  It  resembles  copal 
in  appearance,  and  is  often  sold  under 
that  name. 

An'i-mists.  [From  an'ima,  the 
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“soul.”]  Those  physiologists  who  refer 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  living  body  to 
the  direct  agency  of  the  soul  or  a  prin¬ 
ciple  distinct  from  the  body. 

An'I-on.*  [Gr.  dvtatv,  the  present  par¬ 
ticiple  of  avet/ju,  to  “ascend.”]  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  by  Dr.  Faraday  to  the  body  which 
passes  to  the  positive  pole — to  the  anode 
of  the  decomposing  body — as  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  electricity.  See  Ration. 

Anise,  an'iss.  The  Pimpinella  An- 
isum,  which  see. 

An'I-seed,or  An'ise-seed.  The  seeds 
of  the  Pimpinel'la  ani'sum,  much  used  as 
a  carminative. 

Anisette  de  lionrdeaux,  an'ne'- 
zet'  deh  boOR'do'.  A  liqueur  made  by 
distilling  anise,  fennel,  and  coriander 
seeds,  previously  steeped  in  brandy, 
with  sugar,  and  one-half  water. 

Anisi  Semina.  See  Aniseed. 

An-I-so-pet  a-lous.  [Anisopet'a- 
lus;  from  avisos,  “unequal,”  and  pet’a- 
lum.\  Having  unequal  petals. 

An-I-so-phyl'lous.  |  Anisopliy  I 
lus;  from  avisos,  and  (jivWov,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  unequal  leaves. 

An-i-so-stem'o-nmis.  [Aniso- 
stem'onis;  from  aviso;,  and  stu/iov,  a 
“stamen.”]  Having  unequal  stamens. 

A-ni'snm.®  [From  dviuyu,  to  “emit.”] 
Anise.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S., 
Lond.,  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  fruit  of  Pim¬ 
pinel'la  ani'sum.  See  Aniseed. 

An'lier.  A  liquid  measure  used  at 
Amsterdam,  containing  about  thirty-two 
gallons  English  wine-measure. 

An-ky-Io-blepli'a-ron.*  [From 
riy/riAi7,  “noose,”  and  0\e<pafiov,  the  “eye¬ 
lid.”]  A  preternatural  union  of  the 
two  eyelids. 

An-kjf-lo-S’los'sI-a,*  or  An-cy-io- 
(glos'si-a.®  [From  dyKv\n,  a  “noose”  or 
“bridle,”  and  y\djssa,  the  “tongue.”]  A 
natural  defect  termed  tongue-tie. 

An-ky-Io'sis.*  [From  ayicubr],  a 
“clasp.”]  The  consolidation  of  the  ar¬ 
ticulating  extremities  of  two  or  more 
bones  that  previously  formed  a  natural 
joint;  stiff-joint. 

An-neal'ing.  [From  the  Saxon 
on-eelan,  to  “set  on  fire,”  to  “make 
hot,”  to  “burn.”]  The  process  by  which 
substances  naturally  hard  and  brittle 
are  rendered  tough.  It  consists  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  substance  (glass  or  metal)  to  be 
annealed,  to  a  high  temperature,  and 
then  causing  it  to  cool  very  slowly. 

Annelidae.  See  Anellata. 

An-not'to.  [Derivation  uncertain.] 
A  kind  of  reddish  dye,  obtained  from 
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the  Biota  Orellana,  or  Orleana;  the 
Terra  Orleana  of  the  shops. 

An'nu-ens,®  plural  An-nu-en'te&. 

[From  an'nuo,  to  “nod.”]  Applied  to  the 
muscles  called  Recti  antiei  capitis,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  employed  in  nodding  the 
head. 

Annular  Hone.  See  Os  Annulare. 

An'nu-lar  Car'ti-lage.  [Cartila'go 
Annularis.]  The  cricoid  cartilage. 

An'nular  klg'a-inent.  [  Iagainen- 
tmn  Annnla're.]  A  strong  ligament 
encircling  the  ankle;  also,  the  wrist. 

Annular  Process,  Annular 
Pro-tu  'be-rance.  [Proces  sus  An- 
nula'ris,  Protuberan'tia  Annula¬ 
ris.]  The  Pons  Varolii;  also  called 
Tuber  annulare,  and  Coipus  annulare. 
See  Pons  Varolii. 

Annular  Vein.  [Anmila'ris 

Ve'na.]  The  vein  between  the  little 
and  ring  fingers. 

An-nu-la'tiiS.*  [From  an'nulus,  a 
''ring.”]  Having  rings:  an'nulate,  or 
an'nulated.  Applied  in  the  neuter  plu¬ 
ral  ( Annul  a' ta )  to  a  class  of  worm-like 
animals.  See  Anellata. 

An'mu-lid-a.®  The  same  as  Anel¬ 
lata,  which  see. 

Aii'iiu-lns.®  A  Latin  word,  signify¬ 
ing  “ring,”  forming  a  part  of  a  number 
of  anatomical  names. 

Annulus  Abdominis.  See  Ab¬ 
dominal  Ring. 

An'nulus  Oil-i-a'ris.*  The  ciliary 
circle  or  ligament;  a  white  ring  forming 
the  bond  of  union  between  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye,  the  iris,  and  the  corona 
ciliaris.  It  is  the  annulus  gangliformis 
tunica  chordidem  of  Soemmering. 

An'nulus  Lig-a-ineii-to  siis.®  The 
ciliary  circle  or  ligament.  See  Annulus 
Ciliaris. 

An'nulus  O-va'lis.®  The  rounded 
margin  of  the  septum  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  foramen  ovale  in  the 
foetus.  It  is  also  called  the  an'nulus 
foram'inis. 

An'ode.  [From  ava,  “up,”  and  b$6;, 
a  “way.”]  In  electro-chemical  action, 
that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  decom¬ 
posing  body  into  which  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  “ascends”  or  enters. 

A-nod'ic.  [Anod'icus;  from  the 
same.]  Used  by  some  writers  in  the 
same  sense  as  Anastaltic. 

An'o-dyne.  [Anod'ynus;  from  av, 
priv.,  and  odvvo,  “pain.”]  Applied  to 
medicines  which  assuage  pain  :  antal'gic. 
See  Sopiens. 

A-nom'a-li-flo'rous.  [Anomali- 
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floms;  from  anom'alus,  and  flos,  a 
“flower.”]  Having  anomalous  flowers. 

A-nom'a-li-}>e(le.  [  Anoin '  al  i  i»es, 
l*ec/(sy  from  anom'alus,  and  pes,  a 
“foot.”]  Having  anomalous  feet. 

A-nomn-lo-<;ej>aa-liis.  [From 
dir'i/iuXo;,  “irregular,”  and  Ke:j>a\>i,  the 
“head.”]  One  whose  head  is  deformed. 
See  Anomalous. 

A-i»om':*-loiis.  [Anom'alus;  from 
ay,  priv.,  and  b/iaXo;,  “level,”  “even,” 
“regular.”]  Applied  to  diseases  or 
symptoms  out  of  the  regular  course. 

A-nom-o-£ei»U'a-lus.*  [From  a, 
priv.,  vopd;,  a  “law”  or  “rule,”  and  xcoah'i, 
the  “head.”]  One  whose  head  is  deformed; 
the  same  as  Anomalocephaltjs. 

Aii-om'plia-lous.  [Anem  plialus ; 
from  ay,  priv.,  and  dp iaXoj,  the  “  navel.”] 
Having  no  navel. 

A-mui'y-uuis.3*  [From  ay,  priv.,  and 
dvvpa,  a  “name.”]  Literally,  nameless. 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  cricoid 
muscle. 

An-opli-tlial'imS-a.®  [From  av,  priv., 
and  dj>9a\pd;,  the  “eye.”]  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  without  eyes. 

Aii-op-lo-the'rl-nm.®  [From  ay, 
priv.,  o-Xor,  “armor,”  andj9%i0!/,  a“beast.”] 
A  fossil  animal  found  in  the  Paris  tertia- 
ries,  destitute  of  horns,  tusks,  or  claws. 

An-ojVsI-a.*  [From  av,  priv.,  and 
“vision.”]  Defect  of  sight. 

An-or'«liaus.  [Anor'clitis :  from 
ay,  priv.,  and  o/nc‘S,  a  “  testicle.”]  Having 
no  testicles. 

An-o-res'i-a.®  [From  av,  priv.,  and 
op-f “desire,”  “appetite.”]  Want  of 
appetite:  an'orexy.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Dijsorexise,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen’s 
Xosology. 

Anonnal.  See  Abnormal. 

An-us'llii-a.  s  [From  av,  priv.,  and  o,a>, 
to  “smell.”]  Loss  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

An-os-plire'sl-a.*'  [From  av,  priv., 
and  oabpiais,  the  “sense  of  smell.”]  Loss 
of  the  sense  of  smell. 

An-o'tus.®  [From  av,  priv.,  and  ov;, 
cord;,  the  “ear.”]  Without  ears. 

An’ser.®  A  goose.  In  the  plural 
(An'ser-es)  it  is  applied  to  an  order  of 
birds  including  all  the  web-footed  water- 
fowl. 

An-ser-i'nns.®  [From  an'ser,  a 
“goose.”]  Pertaining  to  a  goose:  an'- 
serine.  See  Pes  Anserinus. 

Ant-a^'id.  [From  am,  “against,” 
and  ac/idiun,  an  “acid.”]  Destroying 
or  counteracting  acidity,  by  combining 
with  and  neutralizing  it. 

Ant-ac'rid.  [Antac'ridus ;  from 


dvTL,  “  against,”  and  ac' ruins,  “  acrid.  ] 
Correcting  an  acrid  condition  of  the  se¬ 
cretions. 

Ant-ag'o-nism.  [Antagonis'mus ; 

from  am,  “against,”  and  dycovifa,  to 
“contend.”]  The  action  of  muscles  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  in  their  office. 

ABit-ag''o-nist.  [Antagonis'ta;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  muscles  whose 
function  is  opposed  to  that  of  others,  as 
abductors  and  adductors,  extensors  and 
flexors,  etc. 

Ant-aS'gic.  [Aittal'gieus ;  from 
dvre,  “  against,”  and  dXyo j,  “  pain.”]  The 
same  as  Anodyne. 

Ant-arka-line.  [Antalliali'nns ; 

from  dm,  “against,”  and  al'kali.~\  Neu¬ 
tralizing  alkalies. 

Antaphrodisiac,  ant'af-ro-dizh'e- 
ak,  Aait-apii'ro-dit'ic.  [Antaplirw- 
rlisi'acus,  Antapluoilifirus ;  from 
dm,  and  ’  AclipoSirri,  the  name  of  “Venus.” 
also  “venereal  desire.”]  Tending  to  sub¬ 
due  amorous  desire:  anti-venereal. 

Ant-arc'tic.  [Aniare'tieus;  from 
dm,  “against,”  and  dpsuKo;,  “pertaining 
to  the  north.”]  Opposite  the  north ; 
southern. 

Antarctic  Cir'cle.  A  circle  extend¬ 
ing  23^  degrees  from  the  South  Pole,  and 
marking  that  portion  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  within  which  at  the  winter 
solstice  the  sun  does  not  set. 

Ant-ar-tEnrit'ic.  [Antarthrit'icus ; 
from  dm,  “  against,”  and  dpt) pin;,  “  gout.”] 
Relieving  gout. 

Aiit-astli-inat'ic.  [Antastlimat’- 

iens;  from  dm,  “'  against,”  and  dadpa.] 
Relieving  asthma. 

Ant-a-tro'pliic.  [Antatropli'iffus  ; 

from  um,  “against,”  and  drpoflia,  “atro¬ 
phy,”  “defect  of  aliment.”]  Overcoming 
atrophy. 

AaiteJlexlo,*  an-te-flek'she-o.  [From 
an'te,  “before,”  and  flee' to,  flex' urn,  to 
“bend.”]  A  bending  forward:  anteflexion. 

Ajiteiiex'io  U'ter-i.*  Anteflexion 
of  the  womb ;  tbe  fundus  sinking  for¬ 
ward  between  its  cervix  and  the  neck 
of  the  bladder. 

Aii-tea'iia,*  plural  Ais-teBi'Biaj.  [A 

Latin  term  signifying  a  “sail-yard,”  and 
applied  to  the  horns  of  insects,  because, 
extending  on  each  side  of  the  head,  they 
are  supposed  to  resemble  the  yard-arms 
projecting  on  each  side  of  the  mast  of  a 
ship.]  Certain  articulated  filaments  in¬ 
serted  in  the  heads  of  the  Crustacea  and 
Insecta,  peculiarly  devoted  to  a  delicato 
sense  of  touch.  They  are  popularly 
called  horns,  or  feelers. 
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An-ten 'nsite.  [Antenna'tus.] 

Having  antennse. 

An-ten-nif'e-rous.  [Anteiinif  'e- 
I’us ;  from  anten'na,  and/e'ro,  to  “  bear.”] 
Bearing  antennse. 

An-ten'nl-form.  [Antemiifor'- 
inis ;  from  anten'na.']  Having  the  form 
of  antennse. ;  resembling  antennse. 

An-te-pec'tus.*  [From  au'te,  “be¬ 
fore,”  and  pec'tus,  the  “  breast.”]  The 
anterior  segment  of  the  Pectus,  or  inferior 
surface  of  the  trunk  in  insects. 

Ant-epli-i-al/tic.  [Antepliial'ti- 
cus;  from  (Art,  “  against,”  and  apiaXrris, 
“night-mare.”]  Efficacious  against 
night-mare. 

Ant-ep-X-lep'tic.  [Antepilep'ti- 
cus;  from  dm',  and  imXcipia,  “epilepsy.”] 
Efficacious  against  epilepsy. 

An-te'ri-or.*  Before,  as  applied  to 
muscles  and  nerves. 

An-te-stcr'num.*  [From  an'te, 
“before,”  and  ster'mm,  the  “breast¬ 
bone.”]  In  Entomology,  the  first  or 
anterior  division  of  the  sternum. 

Anteversio,*  an-te-ver'she-o.  [From 
an'te,  “before,”  and  ver'to,  ver'sum,  to 
“turn.”]  A  turning  forward. 

Antever'sioU'ter-i.*  (“Anteversion 
of  the  Womb.”)  Displacement  of  the 
■uterus,  the  fundus  being  thrown  forward, 
so  as  to  compress  the  neck  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  the  mouth  being  turned  to  the 
sacrum. 

Ant-liaein-or-i'liag'ic.  [Antlwem- 
orrliag'icus;  from  dm,  “against,”  and 
alpoppayia,  “lisemorrliage.”]  Checking 
haemorrhage. 

Ant'lie-lix.*  [From  dm',  “against,” 
“opposite  to,”  and  sXtf,  the  “helix.”] 
The  inner  circular  ridge  of  the  external 
ear. 

An-thcl-iiiln'tic.  [Antlielmin'- 

ticus;  from  dm',  “against,”  and  'iXpuvp, 
cXpuvOo;,  a  “worm.”]  Expelling  worms 
from  the  intestinal  canal :  vermifuge. 

An ' tli e-m is.*  [From  dvOero,  to  “flow¬ 
er.”]  Chamomile.  A  Linnaean  genus  of 
the  class  St/ngenesia,  natural  order  Com- 
positse  (sub-order  Corymbiferm).  The 
Pharmaeopoeial  name  ||  of  the  Anthemis 
Nobilis,  which  see. 

An'tiifiinis  Bfob'X-Iis.^  The  herb 
which  yields  chamomile  flowers;  called 
also  CiiAMjEirE'Lirjr,  Ciiam^eme'lum  No'- 
bile,  and  Chamomtl'la  Roma'na. 

An'tlicmis  P^r'e-tlirum.*'  The 

pellitory  of  Spain.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  called  Pyrethrum  by  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeias,  is  a  powerful  sialagogue.  On 
account  of  its  acrid  and  stimulating 
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properties,  it  is  used  as  a  masticatory 
in  the  toothache,  rheumatism  of  the 
face,  etc. 

An'tlier.  [Anthe'ra;  from  utfloj,  a 
“flower.”]  The  part  of  the  flower  which 
contains  the  pollen,  or  the  male  fecun¬ 
dating  principle.  It  is  the  head  and 
essential  part  of  the  stamen. 

An-tlier-icl'i-um.*  [The  diminutive 
of  anthe'ra.']  Applied  in  the  nominative 
plural  ( Antherid'ia )  to  collections  of 
cells  found  in  cryptogamous  plants  con¬ 
taining  bodies  analogous  to  the  sperma¬ 
tozoa  of  animals. 

An-ther-if'er-ons.  [AntheriFe- 
rus;  from  an' the r,  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  anthers. 

An-the'sis.®  [From  avQtw,  to  “flow¬ 
er.”]  The  production  of  flowers. 

Antliiarin,  an-the'a-rin.  The  active 
principle  of  a  gum  resin  obtained  from 
the  Anthiaris  toxicaria. 

An-tlii-a'ris  (or  An-ti-a'ris)  Tox- 
I-ca'i’i-a.*  The  scientific  name  of  the 
Upas  Tree,  which  see. 

An-tlio-car'pous.  [Antliocar'- 
pns;  from  chfloj,  a  “flower,”  and  Kaproj, 
“fruit.”]  A  term  applied  to  fruits  pro¬ 
duced  from  masses  of  flowers  adhering 
to  each  other,  like  the  pine-apple. 

Aii-tho-^y'a-num.*  [From  t hfloj,  a 
“flower,”  and  kvovo ;,  “blue.”]  A  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  from  the  blue  of  flowers. 

An-i lio'eii-iiiii.-  [From  iu-0os,  a 
“  flower.”]  A  kind  of  calyx,  common  to 
many  flowers. 

An-tliog'ra-pliy.  [Antliogra'. 
pliia;  from  dt/(tof,  a  ‘‘flower,”  and 
ypai/xi),  to  “write.”]  A  description  of 
flowers. 

Aii'thoiri.  [AntlioiVlcs;  from  at So;, 
a  “flower,”  and  eicios,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  flower. 

An'tho-lite.  [Antlioli'tes;  from 
avOo;,  a  “flower,”  and  XtOof,  a  “stone.”] 
The  fossil  impression  of  a  flower. 

Aii-thoro-gy.  [Antliolo'gia;  from 
arOoc,&“  flower,”  and  Xoyoj,  a  “  discourse.”] 
A  treatise  on  flowers,  their  nature,  quali¬ 
ties,  appearance,  etc. 

An'tho-ny’s  Fire,  Saint.  [Ig'nis 
Sanc'ti  Anto'nii.]  Another  name  for 
Erysipelas,  which  see. 

An-thoph'I-Itis.*  [From  utfloj,  a 
“flower,”  and  <pi\o;,  a  “lover.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  “loving  flowers.”  Applied  in  the 
neuter  plural  ( Anthoph'ila )  to  a  family 
of  hyrnenopterous  insects  :  anthoph'ilous. 

An-tlio-plio'ri-uin,®  An-thoph'o- 
rinn.®  [From  avBo;,  a  “flower,”  and 
<pepe>,  to  “bear.”]  A  prolongation  of  the 
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receptacle,  bearing  petals,  stamen,  and 
pistil :  an  an'thophore. 
An-thox-an'tBiin.  [Antlioxaii- 

tSii'na;  from  drdog,  a  “flower,”  and 
Jai/0uS,  “yellow.”]  A  substance  obtained 
from  the  yellow  of  flowers. 

An-tlsra'cl-a.*  [From  drdpat,  a 
“coal.”]  See  Frambcesia. 

Antlira'eia  Ru'bu-la.*'  Dr.  Good’s 
term  for  the  disease  called  “  the  yaws.” 
See  Frambcesia. 

An-thra-cif  er-ous.  [Anthracif  - 

eras;  from  dvOpa^,  “coal”  or  “carbon,” 
and  J'e'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Containing  car¬ 
bon. 

An'tSira-eite.  [Antbi’aci'tes;  from 
avQpa*,  a  “coal,”  and  X idog,  a  “stone.”] 

A  species  of  stone-coal  burning  without 
smoko  and  with  little  or  no  effluvia. 

AatSiraco'tles.  The  same  as  Ax- 
thracoi'des.  Sec  Antiiracoiu. 

Anitbra-coid.  [Anttaracoi'des ; 
from  avdpat,  “coal,”  and  doo;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  carbuncle;  having  the  na¬ 
ture  of  carbuncle. 

An-tlira-cofe'a-li.  The  name  given 
to  a  remedy  l'ecently  employed  in  certain 
herpetic  affections.  The  simple  prepa¬ 
ration  consists  of  a  levigated  coal-dust 
and  pure  potassa;  the  sulphurated  pre¬ 
paration  is  composed  of  sulphur,  levi¬ 
gated  coal-dust,  and  caustic  potassa. 

Au-(!ira-co-lli(‘ri-u;!i.'  [From 
lirOpat,  “coal,”  and  Qqpiov,  an  “animal.”] 
A  fossil  animal  found  in  coal  and  in 
sandstone. 

Aia'tiirax,  aeis.'*'  [Lat.  Carbnn'cu- 

lus,  a  “  little  coal Gr.  iwOpa £,  a  “  coal.”] 
A  carbuncle.  A  hard,  circumscribed,  in¬ 
flammatory  dark-red  or  purple  tumor, 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  burning,  re¬ 
sembling  a  boil,  but  having  no  central 
core. 

An-thro-pog'ea-jf.  [Antbropo- 

g'e'nia;  from  ihflpcow,-,  a  “man,”  and 
yivtais,  “generation.”]  The  generation 
of  man. 

An-thro-pog’ra-phy.  [Asitlivo- 
pogira'pliia;  from  ardpeoxo;,  a  “  man,” 
and  ypiipco,  to  “write.”]  A  history  or 
treatise  on  the  structure  of  man. 

An'tliro-poid.  [Antliropoi'des ; 
from  tb0poKroj,  a  “man,”  and  dio;,  a 
“  form.”]  Resembling  man. 

An-tlirop'o-llte.  [Anthropoli'- 
tes:  from  dvOpimtog,  a  “man,”  and  \fflo;, 
a  “stone.”]  A  petrifaction  of  human 
bones. 

A 11- 1 Is ro-pol 'o-jiy.  [Anthropolo'- 
«4sa ;  from  IwOpumo;,  a  “man,”  and  Xoyoj, 
a  “  discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  man ;  a 
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description  of  man ;  also,  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  physical  and  intel¬ 
lectual  nature  of  man. 

An-tUro-pom'e-try.  [Anthropo* 
me’ti’ia:  from  chQpcoiroj,  a  “man,”  and 
pcTpov,  a  “measure.”]  Measurement  of 
the  dimensions  of  man. 

An-tliro-po-mor'ptions.  [Antliro- 
poinor'phus;  from  duOpot-og,  a  “man,” 
and  popipri,  “  shape.”]  Formed  like  man  ; 
man-shaped. 

An-t  laro-popli'a-gusN  plural  An- 
tliro-popl»'a-gi.  [From  urSpcrmog,  a 
“man,”  and  (payto ,  to  “eat.”]  One  who 
eats  human  flesh  :  a  cannibal. 

An-tbro-poph  'a-gy.  [A  ntliropo- 
pba'g-ia;  from  the  same.]  The  eating 
of  human  flesh. 

An-thro-ims'co-p)'.  [Antbropo- 

sco'pia;  from  ardpemog,  a  “man,”  and 
cKoirim,  to  “  observe.”]  An  inspection  of 
the  lineaments  of  man. 

Aii-thro-po-soin'a-tol'o-gy.  [An- 
throposomatolo'gia;  from  iivQptmtog,  a 
“man,”  au pa,  the  “body,”  and  \6yog,  a 
“discourse.”]  A  description  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body. 

An-thro-pos '  o-pli^.  [  Antbro- 

poso'pbia;  from  ardpomog,  a  “man,” 
and  aoepia,  “wisdom.”]  Knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  general  character  of 
man. 

An-tliro-pot'o-my.  [Antliropoto'- 
mia;  from  ardpctmug,  a  “man,”  and  rt/nto, 
to  “cut.”]  The  dissecting  of  man  ;  hu¬ 
man  anatomy 

Ant-liyp-not'ic.  [Aiitliypnot'i- 

cus;  from  dm,  “against,”  and  rmvog, 
“sleep.”]  Hindering  sleep. 
Ant-hyp-o-choii  'dri-ae.  [Antliyp- 

ocbondvi'acus ;  from  dm,  “against,” 
and  vnoxovfyiaicos,  “hypochondriac.”] 
Overcoming  hypochondriasis. 

Ant-bys-ter'ic.  [Autbyster'icus; 
from  dm,  “against,”  and  hyste'ria .] 
Overcoming  hysteria. 

Anti*.  [Gr.  dm'.]  A  prefix  signify¬ 
ing  “against,”  “opposed  to,”  or  “cor¬ 
rective  of;”  as  anti-bilious,  anti-lithic ,  etc. 

An-ti'a-des.*  [The  plural  of  dr  rids, 
dmd&j,  a  “tonsil.”]  Another  name  for 
the  tonsils. 

An-tl-a-di'tls.®  [From  dvndg,  aunahog, 
a  “tonsil.”]  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 

Antiapbrodisiac.  See  Antaphro- 
disiac. 

Antiaris.  See  Anthiaris. 
Antiartliritic.  See  Antarthritic. 
An'ti-as.5  The  singular  of  Antiades, 
which  see. 

Antiasthmatic.  See  Antasthmatic. 
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Antiatrojikic.  See  Antatropiiic. 

Antibraehial,  an-te-bra'ke-al.  [An* 
tibraclsia'lis.]  Belonging  to  the  anti- 
brachium,  or  fore-prim 

An-li-ltra'rlh-um.®  [From  dm, 
“against,”  and  bra'chium,  the  “arm.”] 
The  fore-arm,  as  opposed  to,  when  bent 
upon,  the  proper  arm. 

An-ii-ca-clicclic.  [Aiiticachcc/- 
ticus;  from  am,  “against,”  and  ca- 
chex'ia,  a  “bad  habit  of  body.”]  Op¬ 
posed  to  cachectic  diseases.  See  Ca¬ 
chexia. 

An-tl-car'cH-iim.®  [From  dm, 
“against,”  and  xapSia,  the  “heart.”] 
The  ecrobic'ulus  cor'dis,  or  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

Anticheir,®  an'te-kir.  [From  dm, 
“against,”  and  \dp,  the  “hand.”]  Op¬ 
posed  to  the  hand.  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  thumb. 

An-ti-cli'nal.  [Anticlina'lis ;  from 
dm,  “against,”  and  cli'no,  to  “bend.”] 
Bending  in  opposite  directions.  Applied 
in  Geology  to  strata  which  decline  both 
ways  from  a  longitudinal  ridge,  called 
the  anticlinal  axis. 

Aii-li-diu'ir.  [Antidin'icus;  from 
dvn,  “against,”  and  6 Tvo;,  “giddiness.”] 
Relieving  from  giddiness,  or  vertigo. 

Aii'tI-(lote.  [Antid'otum,  Antid'- 
otus;  from  dm',  “against,”  and  Siiupt, 
to  “give.”]  A  medicine  given  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  effects  of  poison. 

Antidotus.  See  Antidote. 

An-ti-dys-en-ter'ic.  [Antidysen- 
ter'icus;  from  dm',  “against,”  and 
SoosvTepia,  “dysentery.”]  Preventing  or 
curing  dysentery. 

Antiephialtic.  See  Antephialtic. 

Antiepileptic.  See  Antepileptic. 

An-ti-feb'rlle.  [Antifebri'lis ;  from 
urn,  “against,”  and fe'bris,  a  “fever.”] 
Subduing  fever;  febrifuge. 

Am-tl-ga-lac'tic.  [Antigalac'ti- 
ens;  from  dvri,  “against,”  and  yuAa, 
“milk.”]  Lessening  the  secretion  of 
milk. 

An-tl-liee'tic.  [Antihec'ticus;  from 
dvri,  “against,”  and  cktikSs,  “hectic.”] 
Assuaging  hectic  fever. 

Ant  i helix.  See  Anthelix. 

Antihelmintic.  See  Anthelmintic. 

An-ti-lsy-drop'ic.  [Antiliydrop'- 
icus;  from  dm',  “against,”  and  vdpunp, 
“  dropsy.”]  Curative  of  dropsy. 

Antiliypnotic.  See  Anthypnotic. 

Aiitibypocliondriac.  See  Antiiyp- 
OCIIONDRIAC. 

Antiliysteric.  See  Antiiysteric. 

An-tl-Ic-ter'ic.  [Anti-Icter'icus ; 
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from  dm',  “against,”  and  IV-rpo;,  the 
“jaundice.”]  Curative  of  Icterus,  or 
jaundice. 

An-ti-lith'ic.  [Antilith'icus;  from 
dm,  “against,”  and  Ai'Ooj,  a  “stone.”] 
Preventing  the  formation  of  stone,  or 
calculus. 

An-ti-lo'bi-um.®  [From  dm',  “a- 
gainst,”  and  A ogo;,  the  “lobe  of  the  ear.”] 
The  tragus,  or  part  opposite  the  lobe  of 
the  ear. 

An-ti-loi'mic,  or  An-tl-lee'mic. 
[Antiloi'micus;  from  dm',  “against,” 
and  \tnpds,  the  “  plague.”]  Curative  of 
plague  or  pestilence  of  any  kind. 

An-tl-lys'sic.  [From  dm',  “  against,” 
and  A vuaa,  “canine  madness.”]  A  re¬ 
medy  against  hydrophobia. 

.Aii-ti-ino'iii-al.  [Antimonia'lis ; 
from  antimo'nium .]  Pertaining  to  anti¬ 
mony. 

Anfimo'nial  Pow'der.  The  Pulvis 
antimonialis  (Ed.  and  Bub.  Ph.),  or  Pul¬ 
vis  antimonii  compositus  (Lond.  Ph.),  used 
as  a  substitute  for  James’s  Powder. 

Antiino'nial  Wine.  [  Vi  iitiin  An* 
timo'nii.]  A  solution  of  tartar  emetic 
in  sherry  or  other  wine ;  two  grains  of 
the  tartar  emetic  being  contained  in 
every  fluidounce  of  the  preparation. 

An-ti-mo'nl-atc.  [Anlimo'iiias, 
a 'tis;  from  antimo'nicum  ag'idum.]  A 
combination  of  antimonic  acid  with  a 
base. 

An-ti-mon'ic  A^'ld.  [Aniiino'ni- 
cuin  A^j'idum.]  A  substance  other¬ 
wise  called  peroxide  of  antimony. 

An-t  l-iiio'ni-mis  A^'id.  Formed 
by  exposing  the  white  hydrate  of  the 
peroxide  of  antimony  to  a  red  heat. 

An-tim'o-nite.  [Antiiii'onis.  i'tis ; 
from  antinio'nious  agid.]  A  combination 
of  antimenious  acid  and  an  alkaline 
base. 

Aiitimoniinn.  See  Antimony. 

An-ti-mo'nI-um  Tar-tar-i-za'* 
turn.®  Tho  Pharmacopceial  name  (Ed. 
and  Dub.  Ph. )  of  emetic  tartar,  or  anti¬ 
monii  potassio-tartras  (Lond.  Ph.),  ortar- 
tarized  antimony.  See  Tartar  Emetic. 

Alt's  i-iiao-ny.  [Antimo'nium ; 
conjectured  to  be  derived  fiom  dm', 
“against,”  and  min'ium,  “vermilion;” 
because  used  in  aid  of  rouge  for  height¬ 
ening  the  complexion.]  A  metal  of  which 
many  of  the  compounds  are  used  in 
medicine. 

An-ti-ne-pltrit'ic.  [Antiiieplirit'- 

icus;  from  dm',  “against,”  and  veifiping, 
“disease  of  the  kidneys  ”]  Curative  of 
diseases  of  the  kidneys. 
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An-tin'I-ad.  Applied  the  same  as  I 
antmial  used  adverbially.  See  Gla- 
BELLAD. 

An-tin'I-al.  [From  dvri,  “against,” 
and  iviov,  the  “occiput.”]  Opposite  the 
occiput.  Applied  by  Dr.  Barclay  as 
meaning  towards  the  glabella,  or  space 
between  the  eyebrows. 

Anliodontalgic.  See  Antodoxtal- 
GIC. 

An-ti-or-gas'tic.  [  Antiorgns'ti- 

cus;  from  avri,  “against,”  and  <ipyus«, 
to  “excite.”]  Allaying  excitement;  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  sedative. 

An'ti-par-a-sta-ti'tis.*  [From  an¬ 
tiparas’ tatse,  Cowper's  glands.]  In¬ 
flammation  of  Cowper’s  glands. 

Vn-tipji-t  by.  [Antipathi'a.*  Gr. 
d'j-urdQcia  ■  from  < ivri,  “  against,”  and 
7ra0of,  “feeling,”  “affection.”]  Any  op¬ 
posite  properties  in  matter;  also,  aver¬ 
sion  to  particular  objects. 

An-ti-pgr-i-stal'tic.  [Antiperi- 
stal'ticus;  from  dvri,  “against,”  and 
peristal’ tic  f\  Applied  to  inverted  peri¬ 
staltic  motion  of  the  bowels.  See  Peri¬ 
staltic. 

An-ti-pes'ti-less-tial.  [From  avri, 
“against,”  and pestilen'  tia,  “pestilence.”] 
Same  as  Antiloimtc. 

Aii-tl-phar'inie.  [From  dvri,  “a- 
gainst,”  and  ipappasov,  a  “poison.”]  The 
same  as  Alexipharmic. 

An '  ti-phlO-£is'tie.  [  Antiphlo- 

g'is'ticns;  from  avri,  “against,”  and 
<p\iyu,  to  “burn.”]  Applied  to  treatment 
intended  to  subdue  inflammation,  or  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  system  in  inflammatory 
complaints. 

Antiplitliisic,  an-te-tiz'ik.  [Anti- 
phtliis'icus ;  from  dm,  “against,”  and 
< fiiaii ,  “consumption.”]  Checking  phthis¬ 
is,  or  consumption. 

An-ti-p3iys'ic.  [Antiphys'icus ; 

from  avri,  “against,”  and  <pvaaw,  to  “in¬ 
flate.”]  Dispelling  flatulency.  Also, 
against  nature  [from  <pvaig,  “nature”]. 
For  the  purpose  of  distinction  it  would 
perhaps  be  preferable  to  write  Antiphu1- 
sic  when  we  mean  “dispelling”  or  “cor¬ 
rective  of  flatulency.” 

An-ti-plas'tic.  [  Antiplas'ticus  : 
from  dvri,  “  against,”  and  liKdaae),  to 
‘“form.”]  Unfavorable  to  healing,  or 
granulation ;  disorganizing. 

An-ti-pleii-rit'ic.  [Antipleurit'- 
icus ;  from  iim',  “  against,”  and  jrXevpTrtf, 
“pleurisy.”]  Curative  of  pleurisy. 

An-ti-po-dagr'ric.  [Antipodag'ri- 
cns;  from  dvri,  “against,”  and  iroiaypa, 
the  “gout.”]  Curative  of  gout. 


An-tl-pros'ta-ta?  Glan'du-lse.* 

The  antiprostate  glands ;  a  name  lor 
Cowper’s  glands ;  also  called  Antiparas' - 
tatse. 

An-tl-pros-tat'ic.  [Antiprostat'- 

icus ;  from  avri,  against/’  and  prosf* 
tata  glan'dula,  the  “prostate  gland.”] 
Opposite  the  prostate  gland. 

A  ii  - 1 1  -  pros '  ta-t  us.®  The  same  as 

Antiprostatic. 

An-tip-sor'ic.  [Antipsor'icus ; 

from  dvri,  “against,”  and  i^/vpa,  the 
“itch.”]  Curative  of  the  itch. 

An-tl-py'ic.  [Antipy'icus :  from 
ai'rt,  “against,”  and  irvov,  “pus.”]  Pre¬ 
venting  suppuration. 

An-tl-py-ret'ic.  [Antipyret'icus ; 
from  dvri,  “  against,”  and^upEroj,  “  fever.”] 
Curative  of  fevers.  Antifeb'rile  :  feb'ri- 
fuge. 

Aii-tl-py-rot'ic.  [Antipyrot'icus ; 

from  dm,  “  against,”  and  rip,  “  fire.”] 
Curative  of  burns. 

An-la-quar-ta-itari-an,  Ap-tl- 
quar'tan.  [Antiquartana'rmsl  from 
avri,  “against,”  and  quarta'na  fe'bris,  a 
“  quartan  fever  or  ague.”]  Curative  of 
quartan  ague. 

Antirachitic,  an-te-ra-kit'ik.  [An* 
tirachit'icus ;  from  avri,  “against,” 
and  racin' tis,  “  rickets.”]  Corrective  of 
rachitis. 

Antiscii,®  an-tish'e-i,  the  plural  of 
Antiscius,  an-tish'e-us.  [From  dvri, 
“against,”  and  cm  a,  a  “shade”  or 
“shadow.”]  Having  their  shadow  in 
opposite  directions  at  noon,  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  north  and  south  of  the  equator : 
antis'cious :  antis'cian. 

An-tl-scol'ic.  [Antiscol'icus;  from 
avri,  “against,”  and  07cr<5Xi)£,  a  “worm.”] 
Against  worms;  capable  of  expelling 
worms  :  vermifuge  ;  anthelmintic. 

Ail  -t  i-scor-bu '  tic.  [An  tiscorlm 
tieus;  from  dvri,  “against,”  and  scor- 
bu'tus,  the  disease  “scurvy.”]  Correct¬ 
ive  of  Scorbutus,  or  scurvy. 

An-ti-scrof'u-lous.  [Antiscrofu- 
lo'sus;  from  dvri,  “against,”  and  scrof¬ 
ula,  the  “king’s  evil.”]  Curative  of 
Scrofula. 

An-ti-sep'tic.  [Antiscp'ticus ; 

from  dvri,  “  against,”  and  off, rto,  to  “  pu¬ 
trefy.”]  Preventing  putrefaction. 

An-tl-spas-mod  'ic.  [Antispas- 
mod 'icus;  from  dvri,  “against,”  and 
cnraupog,  a  “  spasm.”]  Allaying  spas¬ 
modic  pains. 

An-tl-spas'tic.  [Antispas'licus ; 

from  avri,  “  against,”  and  avaia,  to 
“draw.”]  Literally,  “drawing  against 
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or  in  an  opposite  direction.”  Counter¬ 
acting  a  state  of  spasm.  Synonymous 
with  A nti spasmodr c. 

An-ti-sypli-i-lit'ic.  [Antisyplii- 
lit'icus ;  from  avri,  “  against,”  and 
syph'ilis.]  Curative  of  syphilis. 

An-titli'e-nar.*  [From  am,  “a- 
gainst,”  and  dei/ap,  the  “hollow  of  the 
hand  or  foot.”]  Applied  in  Anatomy  to 
the  muscles  Adductor  ad  indicem  of  tho 
hand,  and  Adductor  of  the  great  toe. 

Antifliora.  See  Anthora. 

Aii-tI'tr<ig'i-e«s.*  Belonging  to 
the  antitragus :  antit'ragic. 

An-tilra-S'US.®  [From  avri,  “a- 
gainst,”  and  tra'gus.]  The  thicker  part 
of  the  antihelix,  opposite  the  tragus. 

An-tit'ro-pous.  [Antit'ropus ; 
from  duni,  “  against,”  and  rponfi,  a  “  turn¬ 
ing.”]  Applied,  in  Botany,  to  the  em¬ 
bryo  when  the  radicle  is  distant  from  the 
hilum,  the  cotyledons  being  next  to  the 
latter;  inverted. 

Au-tS-ve-ne're-al.  [Antivene're- 

us;  from  dm,  “against,”  and  vend  reus, 
“  venereal.”]  Curative  of  venereal 
disease. 

An-tb*ytn'ic.  [Antiaym'icus ; 

from  dm,  “against,”  and  Z,vyow,  to  “fer¬ 
ment.”]  Preventive  of  fermentation. 

AntTi-ii.*  [From  drrXia,  a  “pump.”] 
The  spiral  apparatus  by  which  certain 
insects  draw  up  the  juices  of  plants. 

Amt'lia  tac'te-a,®  Ant'lia  Mam- 
ma'rl-a.®  An  instrument  for  drawing 
milk  from  the  breast :  a  milk-pump ;  a 
breast-pump. 

Ant-o-clon-tsil'g'ic.  [Autotlontal'- 

yteus ;  from  dm,  “  against,”  and  dcW- 
raXyi'a,  a  “  toothache.”]  Curative  of  the 
toothache. 

Aiitonil,  Ig-nis  Sancti.  See  Ery¬ 
sipelas. 

Antorgastic.  See  Antiorgastic, 

Au-tri'tis.®  [From  an'trum,  a  “cave” 
or  “  cavity.”]  Inflammation  of  any 
cavity  of  the  body. 

An'trum.*  [From  durpov,  a  “cave.”] 
A  cavity.  Applied  specially  to  one  in 
the  upper  maxillary  bone,  termed  !»'- 
trum  Highmoria'num. 

An'trum  Iluccinosuui,*  buk-sin- 
o'siim.  [From  bud  cine,  a  “trumpet.”] 
The  trumpet-like  cavity,  or  cochlea  of 
the  ear. 

An'trum  t^e'nse.*  According  to 
Quincy,  the  name  given  by  Casserius  to 
the  Antrum  Hic/hniorianum  before  High- 
more  discovered  it. 

Antrum  llighmoriauum.  See 

JIlGHMORIANUM,  AntRUM. 
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An'trum  Max-il'Isc,*  An'trum 
Max-il-la're,*  An'trum  of  Iligli'- 
more.  The  Antrum  Hiyhmorianum. 

An'trum  Fy-Io'ri.®  The  small 
extremity  of  the  stomach  near  the 
pylorus. 

Ants,  Aeitl  of.  See  F oriiic  Acid. 

An-u'rl-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
ovpov,  “urine.”]  Defective  secretion  of 
urine :  an'ury. 

A'nus.®  [From  an' mis,  a  “circle.”] 
The  extremity  of  the  rectum:  the  fun¬ 
dament. 

Anus,  Artificial.  See  Artificial 

Anus. 

Anus,  Imperforate.  See  Atresia, 
Atretus. 

Anx-I'e-ty.  [Anxi'etas,  a' tin  ;  from 
anx'ins,  “  anxious,”  (from  ayxw,  to 
“choke,”  to  “distress”).]  A  settled 
expression  of  anxiety  in  the  features 
forming  a  dangerous  symptom  in  acute 
diseases. 

A-or'ta.®  [Gr.  doprri,  from  aetpco,  to 
“raise  up,”  to  “support,”  to  “suspend;” 
because  it  is  supported  or  suspended 
from  the  heart.]  The  large  arterial 
trunk  arising  from  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  giving  origin  to  every 
artery  except  the  pulmonary  and  its 
ramifications. 

Aorteurysma,®  or  Aorteurisma,* 

a-ort-u-riz'ma.  [From  doprfi,  and  drcvpvrm, 
to  “dilate.”]  Aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

A-or'tic.  [Aor'ticus.]  Belonging 
to  the  aorta. 

A-or-ti'tis,  idis .*  [From  aodta.]  In¬ 
flammation  of  tho  aorta. 

A-pag'y-nons.  [Ajiag'ymis;  from 
In  at,  “once,”  and  ywri,  a  “woman,” 
“one  who  brings  forth.”]  Applied  to 
plants  which  fructify  but  once  and  then 
die.  See  Gynaecology. 

Ap'a-tliy.  [Apathi'a;  from  a,  priv., 
and  irdOog,  “feeling,”  “passion.”]  Ab¬ 
sence  or  privation  of  all  passion,  emo¬ 
tion,  or  excitement. 

Ap'a-tite.  A  phosphate  of  lime. 

A-pcp'sI-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  rc-ru, 
to  “cook,”  to  “digest.”]  Imperfect 
digestion.  A  term  formerly  used  for 
dyspepsia. 

A-pe'rl-ent.  [Ape'riens;  from 
ape'rio,  to  “open.”]  Opening.  Applied 
to  a  medicine  which  gently  opens  the 
bowels. 

A-per'lor,  o'r».*  [From  ape’rio, 
aped  turn,  to  “open.”]  Literally,  “that 
which  opens.”  The  Levator  palpebnv 
superioris ;  otherwise,  the  Apertor  oculi 
(“opener  of  the  eye”). 
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A-pet'a-lous.  [Apeta'leus;  from 
«,  priv.,  and  pet' alum,  a  “petal.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  no  petals. 

A'pex.*  The  point  or  extremity  of  a 
cone :  hence  applied  to  parts  of  the  body 
supposed  to  resemble  a  cone,  as  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  of  the  tongue,  etc. 

Aplueresis,*  a-fer'e-sis.  [Prom  dn-6, 
“from,”  and  dtpsco,  to  “take.”]  A  term 
formerly  applied  to  that  branch  of  Sur¬ 
gery  whose  business  it  is  to  cut  off  or 
remove  any  portion  of  the  body. 

ApH-a-nop  't  e-nts,*  or  Apli-a-nip'- 
te-rtis.*  [From  dpavris,  “invisible,”  and 
a  “wing.”]  In  the  neuter  plural 
(Aphanip'tera,  or  Aphanop' tera)  applied 
to  a  family  of  insects  apparently  with¬ 
out  wings :  aphanop' terous. 

A j> ii -e '  1 J -on .*  [From  dizd,  “from,” 
and  the  “sun.”]  A  term  used  in 

Astronomy  to  denote  that  point  of  a 
planet’s  orbit  farthest  from  the  sun. 

A-phelx'I-a.*  [From  wpsXKco,  to  “  draw 
away.”  See  Apo.]  Aphelxia  socors,  ab¬ 
sence  of  mind;  Aphelxia  intenta ,  abstrac¬ 
tion;  Aphelxia  otiosa,  revery  or  brown 
study. 

Aphides.  See  Aphis. 
Apli-I-ilipIi'a-gus.®  [From  a1  phis, 
and  r/> ayuv,  to  “  eat.”]  Applied  in  the 
plural  masculine  ( Aphidi ph' arji)  to  a 
family  of  Ooleoptera  which  feed  on 
Aphides :  aphidiph'agous. 

A-phid'i-us.®  [From  a' phis.']  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  Aphides.  In  the  plural 
masculine  ( Aphid' ii )  applied  to  a  family 
of  hemipterous  insects :  aphid'ious. 

Aph-i-div'o-rous.  [Aphidiv'oi’us ; 
from  a' phis,  and  vo'ro,  to  “devour.”] 
Eating  aphides. 

A'phis,  id  Ay®  plural  Aphides,  af'e- 
dez.  The  plant-louse,  the  type  of  a 
family  of  Hemiptera. 

A'phis  Vas-ta'toiv*  A  species  of 
aphis  remarkable  for  its  destructive 
powers.  See  Vastator. 

Apli-lo-g-is'tic.  [Aphlos’is'iicus ; 
from  a,  priv.,  and  <p\6*,  a  “  flame.”]  With¬ 
out  flame. 

A-pho'iii-a.*  [From  n,  priv.,  and  (pwvfi, 
the  “voice.”]  Loss  of  voice:  aph'ony. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Dyscinesiw,  class 
Locales ,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology.  See 
AnatjdiAjVox  Arscissa. 

A-pho'ri-a.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
(pipco,  to  “bear.”]  Barrenness;  sterility; 
inability  to  conceive  offspring. 

Aph'o-rism.  [From  ccpopifa,  to 
“limit,”  to  “define.”]  A  maxim.  The 
Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  a  celebrated 
work,  containing  various  maxims  or 


short,  pithy  sentences  relating  to  medi- 
eine. 

Aph-ro-diS'I-a.  [From  Aippodirri,  V  e- 
nus;  ’A tppoSiato;,  “pertaining  to  Venus,” 
u  venereal.”]  Merbid  or  immoderate  de¬ 
sire  of  venery.  The  generative  act.  Also 
termed  AphrodisiASMus. 

Aphrodisiac,  af-ro-dizh'e-ak.  [Aph- 
rodisi'acus,  Aphrodis'ius;  from  the 
same.]  Applied  to  medicines  or  food 
supposed  to  excite  sexual  desire  or  to 
increase  the  generative  power. 

Aphrodisiasmus.  Same  as  Aphro- 

BISIA. 

Aph'tha,®  plural  Aph'tlue.  [From 
"ottco,  to  “  set  on  fire.”]  Ulcers  of  the 
mouth,  beginning  with  numerous  mi¬ 
nute  vesicles  and  terminating  in  white 
sloughs.  Aphthse  constitute  the  charac¬ 
teristic  symptoms  of  “thrush,”  and  also 
occur  in  other  diseases. 

Aph'thoid.  [Apiithoi'dcs;  from 
aphftha,  and  eiio;,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  aphthse. 

Aphthous.  [Aphtho'sus;  from 
apli'tha.]  Of  the  appearance  or  full  of 
aphthse. 

A-phyl'lous.  [Apliyl'lus:  from  a, 
priv.,  and  (pvWov ,  a  “leaf.”]  Without 
leaves. 

Apiaceons,  a-pe-a'shus.  [Apia'- 
ceus.]  Having  an  arrangement  as  in 
Apium. 

Ap-I-ea'lis.*  [From  a'pex,  ap'icis.] 
Belonging  to  the  apex:  ap'ical. 

Ap-I-ca'tus.*  Having  a  conspicuous 
apex:  ap'ieated. 

A-pie'u-lus.®  [The  diminutive  of 
a'pe.r.]  A  term  used  in  Botany  to  denote 
the  projection  of  the  midrib  beyond  the 
end  of  the  leaf;  a  small,  sharp,  short 
point. 

A 'pis  Mel-Mf'i-ca.*  [A' pis,  a  “bee,” 
mel,  “honey,”  and  fa'cio,  to  “make.”] 
The  honey-bee,  affording  honey  and  wax. 

A'pl-um.*  A  genus  of  the  Linn  scan 
class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Umbelli- 
fe.rse,  including  the  garden-plants  celery 
and  parsley. 

A'pirnu  Grav'e-o-lens*  (or  gra- 
ve'o-lens).  The  common  celery.  (Fr. 
Ache,  4sh.)  When  wild,  growing  in  wet 
places,  it  is  acrid  and  poisonous;  when 
cultivated  in  dry  ground  and  partially 
blanched,  it  is  used  as  salad.  It  is 
slightly  aperient  and  carminative. 

A'pinm  Pe-tro-se-li'mian,®  other¬ 
wise  called  Fetroseli'mim  Sa-ti- 
vnm.  Common  parsley,  the  root  and 
seeds  of  which  are  diuretic  and  aperient, 
Ap-la-nat'ic.  [Aplanat'icus ;  from 
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t,  priv.,  and  rrXardoi,  to  “wander,”  to 
“  err.”]  Corrective  of  the  aberrations 
of  the  rays  of  light. 

A-plas'tic.  [Aplas'ticus ;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  nXaacoj,  to  “form.”]  That 
cannot  be  organized. 

Apleuria,®  a-plu're-a.  [From  a,  priv., 
and  nXsvpa,  a  “rib.”]  An  organic  devia¬ 
tion  characterized  by  the  absence  of  ribs. 

Ap-neft'ri-a.®  [From  a ,  priv.,  and 
nvevpwv,  the  “lung.”]  An  organic  devia¬ 
tion  characterized  by  the  absence  of  lungs. 

Apuoea,®  ap-ne'a,  or  Ap-neus'ti-a.® 
[From  a,  priv.,  and  nvkw,  to  “breathe.”] 
Partial  privation  or  entire  suspension 
of  the  breath. 

Apo.  [Gr.  and.]  A  prefix  signify¬ 
ing  “from,”  “olf,”  “away.”  Before  a 
word  beginning  with  h  the  o  is  dropped 
and  the  p  blended  with  the  following 
letter:  thus,  apo-helko  (from  and  and 
cXkcjj),  to  “draw  away,”  is  contracted 
into  aplielleo  (d^sXicu). 

Ap-o-car'pous.  [  Apocar'pus ; 

from  and,  “from,”  and  napnog,  “fruit.”] 
Having  capsules  distinct  from  each  other. 

Ap-o-$e-n®'sis,®  plural  Ap-o-^e-no'- 
ses.  [From  and,  “from,”  and  kcvooj,  to 
“  empty  out.”]  Increased  discharge,  flux, 
or  evacuation. 

Apocynacese,*  a-pos-se-na'she-e. 
An  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants  in 
some  respects  resembling  Asclepiadacese, 
but  of  rather  more  suspicious  properties. 
See  Apocynum. 

Apoeynaceous,  a-pos-se-na'slius. 
[Apoeyna'eeus.]  Applied  to  plants 
resembling  the  Apoc.ynum ,  or  dog’s  bane. 

Ap-o-eysi'e-us.®  Same  as  Apocyna- 
CECS. 

Apocymitj,  or  Apoeyiiime,  a-pos'- 
se-nin.  A  bitter  principle  obtained  from 
the  Apocynum  cannabinum,  or  Indian 
hemp,  or  dog’s  bane. 

Apocynum,®  a-pos'se-num.  A  plant 
called  dog’s  bane,  the  root  of  which  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  emetic. 

Ap'o-deS.®  [Formed  in  the  plural  from 
a,  priv.,  and  novg,  no&dg,  a  “foot.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  “without  feet.”  A  term  applied 
to  fishes  without  ventrals,  or  fins  which 
correspond  to  legs  and  feet. 

Ap'o-dus.®  [From  the  same.]  With¬ 
out  feet:  ap'odous.  Applied  in  the  plu¬ 
ral  neuter  ( Ap'oda )  to  an  order  of  Ra- 
diata  E china dermata. 

Ap'o-£ee.  [Apogse'um;  from  euro, 
“from,”  and  yfi,  the  “earth.”]  That 
point  of  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  or  of  a 
planet,  most  distant  from  the  earth. 

Ap-o-neu-ro'sis.®  [From  thro,  “  from,” 
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and  vevpov,  a  “nerve.”]  (Fr.  Aponevrose, 
Apo'nA.'vRoz'.)  Expansion  of  a  tendon, 
or  tendons,  into  a  fibrous  membrane. 

A-poph'y-sis,®  plural  A-popli'y-seS. 
[From  cord,  “  from,”  and  </wa>,  to  “  produce,” 
to  “  grow.”]  A  process  or  protuberanco 
of  bone.  Also  applied  to  excrescences 
growing  from  the  receptacle  of  certain 
mosses. 

Ap-o-plec'tic.  [Apoplec'ticus.] 

Pertaining  to  apoplexy. 

Ap-o-plex'I-a  l‘uI-mo-naris.: 

(“  Pulmonary  Apoplexy.”)  Extravasa¬ 
tion  of  blood  in  the  lungs  from  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  vessels. 

Ap'o-plex-y.  [Apoplex'ia;  from 
and,  “from,”  “away,”  and  nXpaaw,  to 
“strike.”  Hence  anonXiiaaw  signifies  to 
“strike  away,” — i.e.  to  “strike  into  un¬ 
consciousness  or  insensibility;”  so  to 
“faint  away”  means  to  faint  so  com¬ 
pletely  as  to  become  unconscious.]  A 
disease  produced  by  congestion  or  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and 
causing  a  sudden  arrest  of  sense  and 
motion,  the  person  lying  as  if  asleep, 
respiration  and  the  heart’s  action  con¬ 
tinuing. 

Ap'oplexy,  Cn-ta'ne-ous.  A  French 
term  ( apoplexie  cutanee,  iVpo'plex'e'  kii'- 
tA'nd')  for  sudden  determination  of  blood 
to  the  skin  and  adjacent  cellular  mem¬ 
brane. 

Ap-os-te'ma,  at(«.®  [From  oupicTripi, 
to  “depart  from.”]  An  abscess:  an 
ap'osteme.  See  Abscess. 

A-potli'e-ca-ry .  [Apotheca'rins ; 
from  dnoOriKo,  a  “repository”  or  “store.”] 
One  who  keeps  a  store  of  drugs;  one 
who  sells  drugs  and  puts  up  prescrip¬ 
tions.  In  Great  Britain  an  apothecary, 
besides  selling  and  compounding  drugs, 
is  entitled  to  practise  medicine,  and  is 
in  fact  a  sort  of  sub-physician. 

Ap-o-tlne'^i-a,®  Ap-o-tlie'^i-nm.® 
[From  anoOfiKrt.]  A  botanical  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  receptacle  enclosing  the  re¬ 
productive  corpuscles  in  the  lichens. 

A-potli'e-ma,  at/s.®  [From  aVo,  and 
Ocpa,  a  “deposit.”]  A  brown  powder 
deposited  when  vegetable  extract  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  prolonged  evaporation. 

Ap-pa-ra'tus.  [From  ap’paro,  ap- 
paraftum,  to  “prepare,”  to  “arrange.”] 
Instruments  or  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ments  for  experimentiug,  operating,  etc. 
Sometimes  applied  to  organs  in  animals 
and  plants. 

Ap-pen'di-^eS  Ep-I-plo'I-cse.®  In 

Anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  prolonga¬ 
tions  of  the  peritoHwuni,  filled  with  a 
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soft,  fatty  substance,  attached  along  tho 
largo  intestines  only. 

Ap-pen-dic'u-la.®  [The  diminutive 
of  appen'  dix.]  A  little  appendage,  or 
appendicle. 

Appendicula  Vcmiiforinis.  See 

Appendix  Vermiformis. 

Ap-pen-dlc'u-late.  [Appemlicn- 
la'tus;  from  appendic' ula.]  Having 
appendieles. 

Ap-pen'dix,  ids,*  plural  Ap-pen'- 

[Prom  ad,  “to,”  and  pen' do,  to 
“hang"  or  “join.”]  A  part  of  or  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  thing :  an  appendage. 

Appen'dix  Vcr-iMi-ibr'inis.3  or 
Appen'dix  £se'ei  VeMnbfor'mis.* 
(The  “worm-shaped  appendage  of  the 
CEecum.”)  A  small  process  of  the  caecum, 
which  hangs  into  the  pelvis.  It  is 
often  called  the  Appendic' ula  venni- 
for'mis. 

Apperfs  (ap'paiuz')  Process.  A 
method  introduced  by  M.  Appert  (apv- 
pain')  for  preserving  articles  of  food  un¬ 
changed  for  several  years.  The  articles 
are  enclosed  in  bottles,  which  are  filled 
to  the  top  with  any  liquid,  and  hermeti¬ 
cally  closed.  They  are  then  placed  in 
kettles  filled  with  cold  water,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  heat  till  the  water  boils;  the 
boiling  temperature  is  kept  up  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  after  which  the  bottles  are 
suffered  to  cool  gradually.  Instead  of 
bottles,  tin  canisters  are  sometimes  used, 
and  rendered  tight  by  soldering. 

Ap'pe-tence  or  Ap'pe-teis-e$. 
[From  ap'peto,  appeti'tum,  to  “desire."] 
The  disposition  of  organized  beings 
to  acquire  and  appropriate  substances 
adapted  to  their  support.  Also  an  ardent 
desire  or  longing  for  any  object. 

Ap'pe-tlte.  [Appeti'tus;  from  the 
same.]  The  natural  desire  for  food. 
Also,  any  natural  inclination  by  which 
we  are  incited  to  act;  inordinate  desire; 
lust. 

Appetite,  Canine.  See  Bulimia. 
Appetite,  Depraved.  See  Pica. 
Appetite,  Insatiable.  See  Bu- 

LIMIA. 

Appetite,  Doss  of.  See  Ane  PI¬ 
TH  YMI  A. 

Appetite,  Voracious.  See  Bu¬ 

limia,  Adepiiagia. 

Ap'pies,  Ac 'id  of.  See  Malic  Acid. 
Ap-po-si'tion.  [Apposi'tio;  from 

ad,  “to,”  or  “on,”  and  po'no,  pos'itum, 
to  “ put,”  or  “  place.”]  Literally/'  placing 
or  depositing  on”  or  “in  addition  to.” 
Applied  in  Surgery  to  the  supplying  of 
deficient  parts  by  placing  portions  of  the 


adjacent  integuments,  etc.  in  contact. 
Sometimes  used  synonymously  with 
Prosthesis  (which  see).  Also  applied 
to  the  deposition  of  matter  which  lakes 
place  in  the  growth  of  the  non-vascular 
tissues,  such  as  horn,  the  nails,  etc. 

Ap-pres'sus.*  [From  ap'primo,  ap- 
jjres'sum,  to  “press  close.”]  A  term  in 
Botany,  signifying  “pressed  close  to.” 

Ap'  ter-us.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  jrrs- 
poy,  a  “  wing.”]  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  (Aji'tcra)  to  a  family  of  insects 
which  have  no  wings  :  ap'terous. 

-  A-py-ret'ic.  [Apyret'icus;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  nvpsrdg,  “  fever.”]  Having  no 
fever  or  febrile  excitement. 

Ap-y-rex'I-a.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
irvpsgts,  a  “fever”  or  “paroxysm.”]  Ab¬ 
sence  of  fever,  or  intermission  of  its 
paroxysms:  ap'yrexy. 

Ap'y-rous.  [From  a,  priv.,  and  Triip, 
“fire.”]  A  term  applied  to  bodies  which 
sustain  the  action  of  a  strong  licat  for  a 
long  time  without  change  of  figure  or 
other  properties.  It  is  synonymous  with 
refractory. 

Aq.=  A'qua,*  “Water,”  or  A'quie, 

“  Of  water.” 

A<q.  Dull.  =  A' qua  bid' liens.*  “  Boil¬ 
ing  water.” 

Aq.  Destil.  =  A'quaa  deatilla' tae.* 
“Distilled  water.” 

Aq.  Few.  =  A' qua  fer' veils “Hot 
water.” 

Aq.  Foui.--=  A'quas  fon'tis  or  fonta’- 
nce.*  “Fountain  or  spring  water.” 

Aq.  Marin.  —  A' qua  mari'na .*  “  Sea¬ 
water.” 

Aq.  Pnr.  =  A'qusc  pu'rse.*  “Pure 
water.” 

Aqua,'*’  a'kwa,  plural  Aquse,  a'kwe. 
[As  if  a! qua,  from  its  equal  surface.] 
W ater :  the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond. 
and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  spring-water.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  “natural 
water  in  the  purest  attainable  state.” 
The  principal  varieties  of  water  (not 
medicated)  are  the  following: — • 

A'qua  Destilla'ta.®  [From  destiVlo, 
dest ilia' turn,  to  “distil.”]  Distilled  water, 
having  a  vapid  taste  from  the  absence 
of  air,  and  slightly  empyreumatic,  in 
consequence,  probably,  of  the  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  extractive  matter 
which  has  undergone  partial  decomposi¬ 
tion. 

A'qua  ex  Flu'mine.*  [From  flu' men, 
fiu’ minis,  a  “river.”]  Literally,  “water 
from  the  river.”  River-water,  generally 
of  considerable  purity,  but  liable  to  hold 
in  suspension  particles  of  earthy  matter, 
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Winch  impair  its  transparency  and  some¬ 
times  its  salubrity. 

A'qua  ex  La'cu.*  [From  la'cus,  a 
“lake.”]  Lake-water.  A  collection  of 
rain,  spring,  and  river  waters,  sometimes 
contaminated  with  various  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  which,  from  its  stag¬ 
nant  nature,  have  undergone  putrefac¬ 
tion  in  it. 

A'qua  ex  Ni'vi?.*  [From  nix,  ni'vis, 
“snow.”]  Snow-water,  differing  appa¬ 
rently  from  rain-water  only  in  being 
destitute  of  air,  to  which  water  is  in¬ 
debted  for  its  briskness  and  many  of  its 
good  effects  upon  animals  and  vegeta¬ 
bles. 

A'qua  ex  Palu'de.*  [From  pa'lus, 
palu'dis,  a  “marsh”  or  “swamp.”] 
Marsh-water;  the  most  impure,  as  being 
the  most  stagnant,  of  all  water,  and 
generally  loaded  with  decomposing 
vegetable  matter. 

A'qua  ex  Pu'teo.*  [From  pu'teus, 
a  “well.”]  Well-water;  essentially  the 
same  as  spring-water,  being  derived 
from  the  same  source,  but  more  liable  to 
impurity  from  its  stagnation  or  slow  in¬ 
filtration. 

A'qua  Fonta'na.*  [From  fons,fon'tis, 
a  “fountain.”]  Spring- water ;  contain¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  carbonic  acid  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  a  small  portion  of  mu¬ 
riate  of  soda,  and  frequently  other  salts. 
Spring-water  which  dissolves  soap  is 
termed  soft;  that  which  decomposes  and 
curdles  it  is  called  hard. 

A'qua  Mari'na.*  [From  ma're,  the 
“sea.”]  Sea-water;  containing  sulphate 
of  soda,  the  muriates  of  soda,  mag¬ 
nesia,  and  lime,  a  minute  proportion  of 
potash,  and  various  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies. 

A'qua  Pluvia'lis.*  [From  a'qua, 
“water,”  and  plu'via,  “rain.”]  Rain¬ 
water;  the  purest  form  of  natural  water, 
yet  holding  in  solution  carbonic  acid,  a 
minute  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
traces  of  muriate  of  lime. 

Aqua  Ammoniac.  See  Liquor  Am¬ 
monias. 

Aqua  Amygdalae  Ainarse.  See 

Bitter  Almonds,  Water  of. 

A'qua  JESf-nel'li.*  An  Italian  quack 
medicine,  supposed  to  be  a  solution  of 
creasote,  and  celebrated  at  Naples  for 
arresting  haemorrhage. 

Aqua  Calcis.  See  Liquor  Calcis. 

Aqua  Campliorae.  See  Camphor. 

A'qua  Cha-lyh-e-a'ta.*  An  artifi¬ 
cial  mineral  water,  consisting  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  citrate  of  iron  highly  charged 
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with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  flavored  by 
a  little  aromatized  syrup. 

A'qua  For'tis.*  (“  Strong  Water.”) 
A  name  formerly  applied  to  nitric  acid, 
on  account  of  its  powerfully  corrosive 
properties.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
terms  double  and  single,  the  latter  being 
only  half  the  strength  of  the  former. 
Concentrated  nitric  acid,  however,  is 
much  stronger  even  than  double  nitric 
acid. 

A'qua  Ke'gi-a.*  (“Royal  Water.”) 
A  mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 

A'qua  Vi'tac.®  (“Water  of  Life.”) 
Ardent  spirits  of  the  first  distillation. 

Aqua;,*  a'kwe,  gen.  A -qua' rum,  the 
plural  of  A'qua.  “  Water.” 

A'qua;  Min-e-ra'leS.*  [From  mine- 
ra'lis,  a  modern  Latin  term  for  our  word 
“mineral.”]  “Mineral  waters;”  a  term 
conventionally  applied  to  such  waters 
as  are  distinguished  from  spring,  lake, 
river,  or  other  waters  by  peculiarities 
of  color,  taste,  smell,  or  real  or  supposed 
medicinal  effects.  Mineral  waters  arc 
of  four  principal  kinds: — 

Acid'ulous.  Owing  their  properties 
chiefly  to  carbonic  acid:  they  are  tonic 
and  diuretic,  and  in  large  doses  produce 
a  transient  exhilaration. 

Ciialyb'eate.  Containing  iron  in  the 
form  of  sulphate,  carbonate,  or  muriate: 
they  have  a  styptic,  inky  taste. 

Sa-line'.  Mostly  purgative,  and  ad¬ 
vantageously  employed  in  those  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  and  visceral  diseases  which 
require  continued  and  moderate  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels. 

Sulpiiu'reous.  Deriving  their  cha¬ 
racter  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Aqua;  St illnl itiay*  a'kwe  stil-la- 
tish'e-e,  also  called  A'qua;  Destilla'- 
tav*  Distilled  waters;  waters  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  essential  oil  of  vegetables, 
principally  designed  as  grateful  vehicles 
for  the  exhibition  of  more  active  reme¬ 
dies. 

Aq'ue-duct.  [Aqua;cluc'tus;  from 
a'qua,  “water,”  and  duc'tus,  a  “canal” 
or  “passage.”]  Literally,  a  “passage 
for  water,”  though  applied  in  Anatomy 
to  several  canals  in  the  body  not  always 
containing  fluid. 

Aq'ueduct  of  the  Cocli'le-a.  [Aq- 
uretluc'tus  CoeH'lea;.]  A  foramen  of 
the  temporal  bone,  for  the  transmission 
of  a  small  vein  from  the  cochlea. 

Aq'ucrtuct  of  Fal-lo'pi-us.  [Aq- 
usceluc'tus  Fallo'pii.]  The  canal  by 
which  the  portio  dura  winds  through  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
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Aq'uertnot  of  Nyi'vi-jis.  [Aquae-  I 
«uc  tus  Syl'vii.]  The  canal  which 
extends  backwards  under  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina  into  the  fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain. 

Aq'ueduct  of  the  Ves-tito'n-lum 
or  of  the  Ves'tt-bule  [Aqusednc'tus 
Vestib'uli],  also  called  the  Aq'uecluct 
of  Co-tun'm-us  [Aquseduc'tns  €o- 
tun'nii],  The  commencement  of  a 
small  canal  which  opens  upon  the  pos¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  of  the  cranium  and 
transmits  a  small  vein. 

Aqueous,  a'kwe-us.  A  term  now 
coming  into  use  for  designating  definite 
combinations  with  water.  The  term 
hydrate  has  long  been  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  A  prefix  is  used  when 
there  is  more  than  one  atom,  as  in  bin- 
aqueous,  ter-hydrate. 

Aq'  neons  Hu'mor.  A  colorless 
fluid  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  eye. 

Aquila,*  ak'wi-la.  Literally,  an 
“eagle.”  A  term  which  had  formerly 
many  epithets  joined  with  it  to  denote 
particular  substances :  thus,  ciquila  alba, 
seu  mitigata,  was  one  of  the  fanciful 
names  of  calomel. 

Aquula,*  ak'wul-a.  [The  diminutive 
of  a' qua,  “  water.”]  Literally,  a  “  small 
particle  of  water.”  Applied  to  any 
small  aqueous  tumor,  and  sometimes  to 
a  fatty  tumor  under  the  skin  of  the 
eyelid. 

Aq'uula  A-cous'ti-ca.*  The  fluid 
in  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  ear. 

Ar'a-blc,  Gum.  See  Grtrjrai  Acacia. 
[This  word  is  very  often  pronounced 
a-rd'bic,  a  fault  to  be  most  carefully 
avoided  by  all  those  who  desire  to  speak 
correctly.] 

Aracese,®  a-ra'she-e,  or  Aroidese,*' 
ar-o-i'de-e.  The  Arum  tribe  of  monoco- 
tyledonous  plants,  containing  an  acrid 
and  in  some  cases  a  highly  dangerous 
principle. 

A-racU'm-da,*  A-rach'ni-des.* 

[From  apax^n,  a  “spider.”]  The  third 
class  of  the  Diplo-gangliata  or  Ento- 
moida,  comprising  articulated  animals, 
generally  with  four  pairs  of  legs,  with¬ 
out  wings  or  metamorphosis. 

V-raeli-n  it  is.  id  is  A  [From  aoaxvn, 
a  “spider,”  also  a  “spider’s  web.”]  A 
faulty  term,  denoting  inflammation  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane. 

A-ravli’noid.  [  Aracbnoi'des  ; 

from  dpaxi’n,  a  “spider’s  web,”  and  elio;, 


“form”  or  “resemblance.”]  Resembling 
a  spider’s  web.  Applied  to  the  second 
or  middle  membrane  of  the  brain. 

Arachnoid  Canal.  See  Bichat, 
Canal  op. 

A  racin  ' sioid  Jlem'brane.  Meninx 
media.  The  fine  cobweb-lilce  membrane 
situated  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater. 

It  is  the  serous  membrane  of  the  cerebro¬ 
spinal  centres. 

A-racli'no-i-di'tis,®  or  A-rach-mi'- 
tis.*  Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane. 

Araclt.  See  Arrack. 
Ar-as-om'e-ter,  or  Ar-e-om'c-ter. 

[From  apaiog,  “  thin,”  “  light,”  and  pirpov, 
a  “measure.”]  An  instrument  for  de¬ 
termining  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids 
into  which  it  is  plunged,  by  the  depth 
to  which  its  weight  causes  it  to  sink  in 
them.  This  instrument  is  also  termed  a 
hydrom! eter.  The  art  or  process  of 
measuring  the  density  or  gravity  of 
liquids  is  termed  areeom'  etry. 

A-ra'II-a  Cau-a-den'sis.  *  Another 
name  for  the  Panax  Qiiinque/olium,  or 
Ginseng. 

Ara'lia  His'pl-da,®  or  Dwarf  Elder. 
A  plant  sometimes  used  in  dropsy  in  tho 
form  of  decoction. 

Ara'lsaNu-dl-cau'lis,*  or  Wild  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  is  a  stimulant  tonic  and  dia¬ 
phoretic.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  true  sarsaparilla.  It  is 
known  also  by  the  names  of  American 
Spikenard  ( Nar’dus  America’ huh)  and 
Small  Spikenard,  etc. 

Ara'lia  Ra^-e-mo'sa,®  or  American 
Spikenard,  is  analogous  in  its  medical 
properties  to  the  preceding. 

Araliaceav*  a-ra-le-a’she-e.  A  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  plants  of  the  Aralia  tribe. 

A-ra-li-a/ceous.  [Aralia'ceiisi.] 
Having  an  arrangement  as  in  the  Aralia. 

Ar-a-ne'i-dse.*  [From  ara’nca,  a 
“  spider.”]  A  family  of  the  Arachnides 
Pulmonarise. 

A-ra'me-ous.  [Araraeo'sus ;  from 

ara'neum,  a  “spider’s  web.”]  Of  the 
nature  of  spider’s  web. 

Arantii  (a-ran'she-i),  €©r'j»6-ra.;a 
Small  tubercles,  one  in  each  semilunar 
valve  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arte¬ 
ries  ;  called  also  Corpora  sesamoidea  and 
Nodnli  Arantii. 

Ar'bor,  oris.*  A  “tree.”  A  plant 
having  a  single  trunk,  rising  high,  dura¬ 
ble,  woody,  and  divided  into  branches 
which  do  not  perish  in  winter.  In 
Chemistry  it  is  applied  to  any  crystalli¬ 
zation  which  ramifies  like  a  tree. 
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Ai  'bor  Di-a'nte.®  A  “  silver  tree.” 
[From  Dia'na,  the  “moon,”  and  hence, 
like  lima ,  denoting  “  silver.”]  A  beau¬ 
tiful  arborescent  precipitate  of  silver 
produced  by  throwing  mercury  into  a 
dilute  solution  of  lunar  caustic  (nitrate 
of  silver). 

Ar'bor  Ma'ris.*  [From  via' re,  gen. 
vin'rin,  the  “sea.”]  The  “tree  of  the 
sea.”  A  name  given  to  coral. 

Ar'bor  Miai-e-ra'Iis  Phil-o-soph'- 
l-ca,*  Ar'bor  Ptii-los'o-plio'rum.* 

The  Arbor  Dianas. 

Ar'bor  Vl'tse.®  [From  vi'ta,  “life.”] 
Literally,  the  “tree  of  life.”  Applied  to 
the  thick  mass  of  white  substance  in 
either  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum. 
This  mass,  when  cut  parallel  to  the 
median  line,  presents  an  arborescent  or 
tree-like  appearance,  caused  by  the  in¬ 
termixture  of  the  white  substance  with 
the  cincritious.  Also  applied  to  the  tree 
called  Thuya  Oecidenta'lis. 

Ar-bo're-oiis.  [Arbo'rems ;  from 
ar'bor,  a  “tree.”]  Belonging  to  a  tree; 
dendroid. 

Ar-bo-res'^ent.  [Arbores'ccns ; 

from  arbores'eo,  to  “grow  like  a  tree.”] 
Growing  like  a  tree;  resembling  a 
tree. 

Ar-foins'cu-5a.*  [The  diminutive  of 
ar'bor,  a  “tree.”]  Applied  to  the  bran¬ 
chial  of  certain  Anellata :  an  ar'buscule 
or  ar'buscle. 

Ar'bn-tus  U'va  Ur'si.®  The  trailing 
arbutus,  or  bear’s  whortleberry;  now 
called  Arct.ostaphylos  u Da  ursi. 

Arc.  [Ar'cns;  see  Arch.]  Any  part 
of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

Ar'ca  Ar-ca-no'mm.*  Literally,  a 
“chest  of  secrets.”  The  alchemical  name 
of  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

Ar-ca'na,*  gen.  Ar-ca-no'rum,  the 
plural  of  Arcanum,  which  see. 

Ar-ca'mint.*  [From  ar'ca,  a  “chest” 
or  “  colfer”  in  which  precious  things 
were  carefully  kept.]  A  secret.  A  nos¬ 
trum  or  medicine  the  composition  of 
which  is  concealed. 

Arch.  [Ar'cns.]  Literally,  a  “bow.” 
A  bending  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  Any 
arc.  or  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle. 

Arch,  Fem'o-ral.  [Ar'cns  Fern- 
ora'lis.]  The  name  of  a  considerable 
arch  formed  over  the  concave  border  of 
the  pelvis.  It  is  bounded  above  by 
Poupart’s  ligament,  below  by  the  border 
of  the  pubes  and  ilium.  Also  termed  the 
crural  arch. 

Arch  of  the  A-or'ta.  The  curved 
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parts  between  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending  portions. 

Archencephalus,*  ark-en-sef a-lus. 
[From  dpxos,  “chief,”  and  iyKc<ba\ov,  the 
“brain.”]  Applied  by  Galen  to  man, 
because  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  his  brain  :  archenceph'alous. 

Ar-ehe-ol'o-g'y.  [Arclneolo'gla ; 
from  apxaio;,  “ancient,”  and  \6yo;,  a 
“  discourse.”]  A  discourse  or  treatise 
on  ancient  things  or  antiquities.  The 
science  or  knowledge  of  antiquities. 

Ar'clic-type.  [ArcUet'y  pns ;  from 
dpxh,  “beginning,”  “origin,”  and  t viros, 
a  “type.”]  The  original  type  on  which 
others  are  formed. 

Ar'chil  ( ch  as  in  child).  A  violet-red 
paste,  prepared  from  the  Lichen  Roc- 
cella,  or  Orseille,  and  other  species  of 
lichen,  and  used  in  dyeing. 

The  plant  (Lichen  Roccella),  reduced 
to  a  pulp  and  treated  with  impure  am- 
moniacal  liquor,  yields  a  rich  purple 
tincture,  called  litmus,  or  turnsole,  used 
in  Chemistry  as  a  test. 

Ar-chop-to'ina,*  or  Ar-cliop-to'- 
sis.s  [From  apxdg,  the  “  anus,”  and  nrupa, 
or  TTTwms,  a  “falling.”]  Prolapsus  ani. 
A  descent  of  the  rectum.  See  Prolap¬ 
sus. 

A r-cho-sy r'inx.*  [From  apyoV,  the 
“anus,”  and  (Tupiyf,  a  “pipe,”  “fistula.”] 
Another  term  for  fistula,  in  ano. 

Ar'^i-form.  [Arcifor'mis ;  from 
ar'cns,  a  “bow”  or  “arch.”]  Formed 
like  an  arch. 

Ar'ciform  Fi'fores.  A  term  applied 
by  Mr.  Solly  to  a  set  of  fibres  which 
proceed  from  the  corpus  pyramidale 
and  pass  outwards  beneath  the  corpus 
olivare  to  the  cerebellum.  He  distin¬ 
guishes  them  into  two  layers,  the  super¬ 
ficial  cerebellar  and  deep  cerebellar  fibres. 

Arctatio,*  ark-ta'she-o.  [From  are  to, 
arcta'tum,  to  “bind  closely,”  to  “make 
narrow.”]  Constipation  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  ;  also,  a  preternatural  contraction 
of  the  vagina. 

Arc'tie.  [Arc'ticus ;  Gr.  apsTiros, 
“belonging  to  the  north,”  from  "Apkto$, 
the  constellation  called  “  The  Bear,” 
situated  near  the  North  Pole.]  North; 
northern. 

Arc'tic  Cir'cle.  A  circle  extending 
23£  degrees  from  the  North  Pole,  mark¬ 
ing  that  portion  of  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere  within  which  the  sun  at  the  sum¬ 
mer  solstice  does  not  set. 

Arc'ti-nm  Fap'pa.*  The  herb  called 
burdock,  belonging  to  the  Linnman  class 
Syngenesia  and  to  the  natural  order 
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Compost  tie.  The  seeds  are  cathartic, 
the  root  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  is  sometimes  used 
in  cutaneous  diseases. 

Arc-to-stapU'y-los.'*  [From  apKTO j,  a 
“bear,”  and  oraiJuX/j,  a  “grape.”]  A 
Finn ;ean  genus  of  the  class  Deeandria, 
natural  order  Ericacex  or  Ericinex. 
The  term  signifies  the  same  as  uva  ursi, 
i.e.  “bear-grape.” 

AretostapU'ylos  XT'va  Ur'si.®  An¬ 
other  name  for  the  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 
See  Uva  Ursi. 

Ar-cu-a'lis.*  [From  ar'cuo,  to  “bend 
like  a  bow.”]  Applied  to  the  coronal 
suture,  or  Sutu'ra  arcua'lis,  and  to  the 
temporal  bones,  or  Os'sa  arcua'lia. 

Arcuatio,*  ar-ku-a'she-o.  [From  ar'¬ 
cuo,  arena' turn,  to  “  bend  like  a  bow.”] 

A  gibbosity,  or  curvature,  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  the  sternum,  or  the  tibia. 

Ar'cus.*  A  bow,  arc,  or  arch.  The 
periphery  of  any  part  of  a  circle. 

Ar'cus  Se-ni'lis.*  A  peculiar  arched, 
or  circular,  opaque  appearance  on  the 
eyes  of  old  men,  round  the  margin  of 
the  cornea. 

Ar-cle'i-(lse.:;:'  [From  ar'dea,  a 
“heron.”]  A  family  haying  the  Ardea 
for  their  type. 

Ar'deut  Spirits.  [From  a/dens, 
“burning,”  a  participle  of  a/deo,  to  “bo 
hot,”  to  “burn.”]  A  term  applied  to  dis¬ 
tilled  alcoholic  liquors. 

Ar'clor,  o'ri.?.*  [From  a/deo,  to 
“burn.”]  Intense  or  morbidly  increased 
sensation  of  heat. 

Ar'clor  Fe-bri'lis.*  Feverish  or 
febrile  heat. 

Ar’clor  XJ-ri'nae.®  A  sensation  in 
the  inflamed  urethra  as  if  the  passing 
urine  were  scalding  hot. 

Ar'clor  Ven-tric'u-li.*  Heartburn ; 
also  called  A/ dor  atom,' acJii. 

A're-st.*  An  open  space.  The  in¬ 
ternal  capacity  of  any  given  boundary 
or  limit. 

A'rea  Dif'fluexs  [from  dif’fluo,  to 
“spread”]  and  A'rea  Ser'pexs  [from 
ser'po,  to  “creep”]  are  terms  applied  by 
Celsus  to  different  forms  of  baldness. 
The  latter  is  the  same  as  Ophiasis, 
which  see. 

A'rea  <!er-mi-iia-ti'va.*  An  opaque 
spot  on  the  blastodermic  vesicle  in  an 
e-g,  opposite  to  the  insertion  of  the 
Mesometrium. 

A'rea  O-pa'ca.*  A  dull  circle  sur- 
"ounding  the  Area  pellueida,  formed  by 
the  Area  germinativa  becoming  clear  in 
the  centre.  See  preceding  article. 


A-re'ea.  S  The  betel-nut,  the  fruit  of 
the  Are’ea  Cat'echu,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Palmte.  It  is  tonic  ana 
astringent,  and  forms  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  ingredients  of  the  Betel,  so  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  East  as  a  masticatory. 
See  Betel. 

Ar-e-fac'tion.  [Arefac'tio,  o  nis; 
from  a’reo,  “to  be  dry,”  and  fa'cto,  to 
“make.”]  A  mode  of  drying  medicinal 
substances,  by  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  dust  or  powder. 

Ar-e-na'ceous.  [Arena'cens;  from 
are'na,  “sand.”]  Of  the  nature  of  sand; 
sandy. 

Ar-e-na'ri-ous.  [Arena'rius;  from 
are'na,  “sand.”]  Growing  in  sandy 
soil. 

Ar-e-nic'o-la,*  and  Ar-e-nic'o- 
lus.  [From  are'na,  “  sand,”  and  eo'lo, 
to  “inhabit.”]  Inhabiting  sandy  places. 

Ar'e-nose.  [Areno'sus;  from  are'na, 
“sand.”]  Full  of  sand;  sandy. 

A-re'o-la.*  [The  diminutive  of  a'rea.] 
The  halo,  or  small  reddish  or  brownish 
circular  space,  round  the  nipple  of 
females.  Also  applied  to  the  circle  sur¬ 
rounding  certain  pustules,  such  as  the 
vaccine  pustule. 

Are'ola  Vap-il-la'vis.®  [From 
papil'la,  a  “nipple.”]  The  areola  round 
the  nipple.  See  Areola. 

A-re'o-lse®  (the  plural  of  are’ola)  is 
used  by  anatomists  to  denote  the  in¬ 
terstices  between  the  fibres  of  an  organ, 
or  between  vessels  interlacing  with  each 
other. 

A-re'o-lar.  [Areola'ris;  from  are'¬ 
ola,  a  “small,  open  space.”]  Containing 
areola s,  or  small  spaces.  Areolar  tissue 
is  the  cellular  tissue  of  some  writers, 
named  from  the  interstices  which  it  con¬ 
tains. 

A-re'o-Iat-ed.  [Areola'tus.]  Hav¬ 
ing  areolx. 

Areometer  and  Arcometvy.  See 

Araeometer. 

Ar'gaml  Lamp.  A  name  applied 
to  lamps  with  hollow  or  circular  wicks, 
first  invented  by  Argand  about  1782. 
The  intention  of  them  is  to  furnish  a 
more  rapid  supply  of  air  to  the  flame, 
and  to  afford  this  air  to  the  centre  as 
well  as  to  the  outside  of  the  flame. 

Ar'ge-insy  or  Ar'gc-mon.*  [From 
dpyog,  “white.”]  A  small  white  ulcer  of 
the  eye,  described  by  Hippocrates. 

Ar-ge-mo'ne.®  [From  apyspov,  a 
“disease  of  the  eye,” — named  from  the 
supposed  virtues  of  one  species  in  curing 
diseases  of  the  eye.]  A  genus  of  plants 
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belonging  to  tbe  poppy  tribe,  or  Papa- 
veracex.  The  Argemo'ne  Mexico,' na,  or 
Thorn  Poppy,  contains  a  juice  which, 
when  dried,  resembles  gamboge,  and  has 
been  used  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic. 
The  seeds  are  sometimes  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  ipecacuanha. 

Ar'gen-tate  of  Am-mo'iu-a.  The 
substance  otherwise  called  Fulminating 
Silver,  which  see. 

Ar-gjen'4i  Xl'tras.*  “Nitrate  of 
Silver,”  or  lunar  caustic;  one  of  the  most 
important  and  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensively  used  of  all  caustic  substances. 

Ar-gcn-tif'er-ous.  [Arg-entif”- 
erns;  from  argent  turn,  ‘‘silver,”  and 
fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing,  or  con¬ 
taining  silver.  Applied  to  minerals  or  ores. 

Ar'gen-tlne.  [Argenti'ims;  from 
argen'tum,  “silver.”]  Having  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  brightness,  or  clear  sound  of 
silver. 

Argentine  Flow'ers  of  An'ti- 
mo-ny.  The  sesquioxide  of  antimony, 
frequently  occurring  in  the  form  of 
small,  shining  needles  of  silvery  white¬ 
ness.  See  Antimony. 

A r-gen 'turn.*  [From dpy6;,  “white.”] 
Silver;  the  whitest  of  metals.  It  occurs 
native, — that  is,  in  the  metallic  state, — 
and  is  also  obtained  from  the  ores  of 
lead.  It  is  employed  in  Pharmacy 
chiefly  or  solely  in  the  preparation  of 
the  nitrate. 

Argo  u 'turn  1'o-li-a'tiiin.®  [From 

'fo' Hum,  a  “leaf.”]  Silver-leaf;  used  for 
covering  pills  and  other  substances. 

Argcn'tmn  I’u-gi-t  i '  vum  .*  Ar¬ 
gentum  Mob'I-le.*'  The  Argentum 
vivum,  or  quicksilver. 

Argentum  >1  usi vum.  See  Mosaic 
Silver. 

Argen’tum  Yi  vum.®  The  metal 
Hydrar'  gyrum,  or  mercury;  quicksilver. 

Ar-gil'la..®  [From  apyo “white.”] 
Alumina,  or  pure  clay :  ar'gil. 

Ar-gil-Ia/ceous.  [Argilla'ceus : 
from  argil' la,  “clay.”]  Of  the  nature 
of  clay. 

Ar-gil-Iif'er-oms.  [Argillif'crus ; 

from  argil'la,  “clay,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Containing  clay  as  an  acci¬ 
dental  ingredient. 

Argil-Ioiil.  [Argilloi'des;  from 
argil'la,  “clay,”  and  uio;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  argil. 

Ar'g&l,  or  Ar'gal.  [Fr.  Tartre  brut, 
tantn  brii;  “raw”  or  “coarse  tartar.”] 
Wine-stone,  or  crude  tartar;  an  acidu¬ 
lous  concrete  salt,  deposited  by  wine,  and 
used  by  dyers  as  a  mordant. 
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Ar-£yr'i*a.®  [From  apyvpo “silver.”] 
Disease  caused  by  the  use,  or  abuse,  of 
salts  of  silver. 

Avbytlimous,  a-rith'mus.  [A- 
rliytli'imis ;  from  a,  priv.,  and  (w Qp6s, 
“number.”]  Without  rhythm  or  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  pulse. 

Ar-i-^i'ua.*  An  alkaloid  found  in 
cinchona  bark,  and  very  analogous  in 
its  properties  to  cinchonia  and  quinia. 
These  three  alkaloids  may  be  viewed  as 
oxides  of  the  same  compound  radicle. 

Ar'il,*  or  A-ril'lus.*  [From  a’reo,  to 
“be  dried  up.”]  A  botanical  term,  sig¬ 
nifying  a  peculiar  exterior  coat  of  some 
seeds;  thus  the  mace  is  the  aril  of  the 
nutmeg. 

Ar'il-late  or  Ar'il-lat-ed.  [Aril- 
la'tus.]  Having  arils;  formed  like  an 
aril. 

Arillns.  See  Aril. 

A-rls'ta.*  [From  a'reo,  to  “  be  dry.”] 
A  term  in  Botany,  denoting  the  beard 
of  the  husk  of  grasses ;  the  awn. 

A-ris'tate.  [Arista'tus ;  from 
aris'ta.]  Having  an  awn  or  long  rigid 
spine;  awned;  bearded. 

A-ris-to-Io'-ciii-a,®  or  A-ris’to-lo* 
■ehl'a.*  [From  upia-o;,  the  “best,”  and 
Aoysia,  or  \6\Xa,  “childbirth;”  also,  “Lo- 
Chia”  (which  see) ;  because  it  promotes 
recovery  after  childbirth.]  Birthwort. 
A  Linnsean  genus  of  the  class  Gynandria, 
natural  order  Aristolochiacese. 

Aristolo'chia  Ser-pen-ta'rl-a.* 
The  Serpenta'ria  Virginia'va,  or  Virgi¬ 
nia  Snake-Root:  so  named  because  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
serpents.  It  is  a  stimulant  and  tonic, 
and  is  given  in  cases  of  debility,  and 
especially  in  intermitfents. 

A-ris-to-l»'«M-«e,*  the  plural  of 
Aristoloehia.  The  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Aris- 

TOLOCHIACEjE. 

Aristolochiacese,**  a-ris-to-lo-ke- 
a'she-e,  or  A-ris-to-lo'clii-se.*  A 

natural  order  of  plants  resembling  the 
Aristolochia.  They  are  tonic  and  stimu¬ 
lant. 

Arm.  [Bra'claium.]  The  upper  ex¬ 
tremity  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist, 
divided  by  the  elbow-joint  into  the  arm 
proper  and  the  fore-arm. 

Ar-ma'ri-uin.*  [From  ar’ma,  “arms” 
or  “implements.”]  A  store  of  medicines, 
instruments,  <fcc. 

Ar-me'ni-aii  Bole.  [Bo'Ius  Ar- 

me'iiise.]  A  pale,  red-colored  earth, 
used  as  a  remedy  against  aphiJisej  also 
in  tooth-powders,  etc. 
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Ar-inil'la,®  plural  Ar-mil'lae.  [From 
armil'la,  a  “bracelet.”]  The  name  of 
the  membranous  ligaments  confining  the 
tendons  of  the  carpus. 

Ar'mil-la-ry.  [Armilla'ris;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  in  Astronomy  to 
an  artificial  sphere  formed  of  circles, 
representing  orbs  of  celestial  bodies. 
Also  a  term  applied  to  plants  having 
leaves  like  bracelets. 

Armora-'cise  (ar-mo-ra'she-e)  Ra'- 
tlix.*  Horseradish-root.  See  Cocn- 

LEARIA  ArmORACIA. 

Arinas.®  [From  ap/tS;,  a  “joint.”] 
The  shoulder  or  arm. 

A r-iiiilili-a.®  A  disease  formerly 
known  in  England,  and  attended  with 
alopecia,  or  baldness. 

Ar'ni-ca.*  [From  up;,  apvos,  a  “ lamb ;” 
from  the  softness  of  its  leaf.]  A  Lin- 
naean  genus  of  the  class  Syngcnesia, 
natural  order  Composite.  Also,  the  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  for  Arnica  montana. 

Ar'nica  Mon-ta'na.*  Leopard’s 
bane.  This  plant  is  celebrated  as  a 
remedy  for  bruises,  and  hence  has  been 
called  panace' a  lapso'rum  (the  “pana¬ 
cea  of  the  fallen,” — i.e.  of  those  who  have 
had  a  fall  occasioning  a  severe  injury). 

Ar'm-^in.  [Arnici'na.]  A  bitter 
resin,  the  active  principle  of  Arnica 
montana. 

A-roi'de-ous.  [Aroi'deus ;  from 
A'rum, “Wake-robin, ’’and £i&;, a  “form.”] 
Resembling  the  Arum,  or  Wake-robin. 
The  Latin  term  in  the  plural  feminine 
( Aroi'dex )  forms  the  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.  See  Arace-e. 

A-ro'ma,*  gen.  A-ro'ma-tis,  plural 
A-ro'ma-ta.  [Perhaps  from  apt,  in¬ 
tensive,  and  <%>),  “odor.”]  The  fragrant 
principle  of  plants  and  substances  de¬ 
rived  from  them. 

Ar-o-mat'tc.  [Aromat'ieus;  from 
aro'ma. ]  Odoriferous;  having  an  agree¬ 
able  smell,  as  spices  and  such  sub¬ 
stances. 

Ar-o-mat'I-cus  Cor'tex.®  (“Aro¬ 
matic  bark.”)  The  bark  of  Canella  alba, 
or  wild  cinnamon. 

Arquebnsade,  Eaud*  (Fi\),o-d:utk'- 
bii'/Ad'.  [From  ar'quebus,  a  “hand¬ 
gun.”]  A'qua  Vulnera'ria.  A  lotion 
composed  of  vinegar,  sulphuric  acid, 
honey,  alcohol,  and  various  aromatics; 
originally  applied  to  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  arquebus. 

Ar  rack,  or  Ar-rals',  written  also 
Ar  ack.  An  intoxicating  beverage 
-node  in  India  by  distilling  fermented 
juice  of  various  kinds,  but  especially 
6-K- 


from  toddy,  the  sweet  sap  of  the  palm-tree. 

Ar ' ra-jgo-ni te.  A  species  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime,  from  Aragon,  in  Spain. 

Arrectores  Pilorwna.  bee  I  ilorum 
Arrectores. 

Ar-rest'ed.  A  term  used  in  obstetrics 
when  the  head  of  the  child  is  hindered, 
but.  not  impacted,  in  the  pelvic  cavity, 
a  distinction  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Ar'row-Root.  The  fecula  or  starch 
from  the  root  of  the  Maranta  arundina- 
cea  and  M.  Indica,  named  from  its 
supposed  efficacy  in  poisoned  wounds 
(wounds  from  poisoned  arrows).  Ar¬ 
row-root  is  also  obtained  from  the  root 
of  the  Arum  maculatum  and  other  plants. 

Arrow-Shaped.  See  Sagittate  and 
Sagittalis. 

Ar-se'nl-ate.  [Arse'nias,  n't  is/ 

from  arsen'icum  ag'idum.]  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  arsenious  acid  with  any  base. 

Ar'sen-ic.  [Arsen'icum ;  from 
upcrri v,  “masculine,”  “vigorous;”  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  its  strong  and  acrimonious  pro¬ 
perties.]  A  metal  plentifully  met  with 
in  nature,  generally  in  union  with  sul¬ 
phur,  or  with  other  metals,  or  with  oxy¬ 
gen,  etc.  Though  arsenic  in  its  metallic 
state  is  not  dangerous,  it  is  readily  con¬ 
verted  into  a  poisonous  oxide,  and  all 
of  its  soluble  compounds  are  more  or 
less  poisonous.  Arsenic  is  also  the  com¬ 
mon  name  for  arsenious  acid,  sometimes 
called  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  arsen'icum 
al'bum  (“white  arsenic”),  ratsbane,  and 
other  names.  This  is  the  most  common 
form  in  which  arsenic  is  found  in  com¬ 
merce.  The  only  known  antidote  for 
this  poison  is  the  hydrated  sesquioxido 
(or  peroxide)  of  iron,  which  has  been 
found  much  more  efficacious  when  freshly 
prepared.  This  substance  produces  (by 
a  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
from  the  iron  to  the  acid)  an  insoluble 
and  therefore  inert  subarseniate  of  the 
protoxide  of  iron.  That  this  antidote 
may  be  perfectly  successful,  it  should  be 
preceded  by  the  use  of  emetics,  or  the 
stomach-pump.  See  Poisoxs. 

Ar-sen'I-eal.  [Arsenicalis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid. 

Arsenical  Paste.  See  Pate  Arsen- 

ICAI.E. 

Arsenicalis  Eiqtior.  See  Liquor 
Arsenicalis. 

Ar-senl-ci  Al'bum  Ox'yd-um 
Ve-na'Ie.s  (The  “white  oxide  of  ar¬ 
senic  of  commerce.”)  The  Pharmaeo- 
poeial  name  (Dub.  Ph.)  of  arsenious  acid, 
or  sublimed  oxide  of  arsenic. 

Ar-sen'I-cum  Album.*  (“White 
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arsenic  ”)  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(Ed.  Ph.)  of  arsenious  acid,  or  sesqui- 
oxide  of  arsenic. 

Ar-se'ni-ous  A^'id.  The  Acidtim 
araeniosum  (U.  S.  and  British  Ph.),  Ar¬ 
senicum  album  (Ed.  Ph.),  or  sesquioxide 
of  arsenic,  Arsenici  album  oxydum  venale 
(Dub.  Ph.).  See  Arsenic. 

Ar'se-nlte.  [Ar'senis,  i'f?*.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  arsenious  acid  with  a  base. 

Arseniuret,  ar-sen'yu-ret.  [Ar- 
seninre'tnm.]  A  combination  of  ar¬ 
senic  with  a  metallic  or  other  base. 

Ar-sen'o-vin'ic  A^'id.  An  acid  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  arsenic  on  alcohol. 

Ar-tan'the  E-lon-ga'ta.*  A  name 
of  the  Matico  plant.  See  Matico. 

Artemisia,*  ar-te-mish'e-a.  [Gr. 
’A pre/uaia,  perhaps  because  sacred  to  Di¬ 
ana,  in  Greek  * Aprr/nj .]  A  Linnaean  genus 
of  the  natural  order  Composite. 

Artemisia  A  -  J>  rot'  a-u  u  ill  ,*  or 
Southernwood,  formerly  used  as  a  tonic 
and  anthelmintic. 

Artemis'ia  Afo-sin'tM-um.*  Com¬ 
mon  wormwood,  also  called  Absinthium 
commune  and  Absinthium  vulgare. 

Artemis'ia  Chi-nen 'sis.*  The  Chi¬ 
nese  wormwood,  or  mugwort  of  China. 

Artemis'ia  Rra-cune'u-Ius.*  Tar¬ 
ragon  :  a  plant  which  is  used  to  impart 
a  peculiar  stimulating  flavor  to  vinegar. 

Artemis'ia  In'di-ca.*  Indian  worm¬ 
wood,  used  similarly  to  Chinensis. 

Artemis'ia  Ju-da'i-ca.®  The  same 
as,  Artemisia  Santonica. 

Artemis'ia  Rat-i-fo'D-a.*  The  same 
as  Artemisia  Ciiinensis. 

Artemis'ia  San-ton'i-ca.*  Tar¬ 
tarian  southernwood,  wormwood,  or 
worm-seed  plant. 

Ar-tem'i-sin.  [Artemisi'na.]  The 

bitter  principle  of  Artemisia  absinthium. 

A  rtf*  re,  aiftaiit',  the  French  term  for 
Artery,  which  see. 

Arteria.  See  Artery. 

Ar-te'ri-a  As'per-a.*  The  “rough 
artery;”  the  trachea  or  windpipe:  so 
called  because  of  the  inequalities  or 
roughness  of  its  surface. 

Arte'ria In-nom-i-na'ta.*  The  “un¬ 
named  artery;”  the  first  branch  given  off 
from  the  aorta,  dividing  into  the  right 
carotid  and  right  subclavian  arteries. 

Arte'ria  Mag'na.®  (The  “great  ar¬ 
tery.”)  The  aorta. 

Ar-te'ri-ac,  or  Ar-te-rl'a-cal.  [Ar- 
teri'acus.]  Pertaining  to  the  Arteria 
aspera,  or  windpipe.  Applied  to  medi¬ 
cines  for  disorders  of  the  voice  or  diseases 
of  the  windpipe. 
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Ar-te'rl-ae,®  gen.  Ar-te-ri-a'ruin, 

the  plural  of  Arte'ria,  an  artery. 

Arteriie  Venosae,®  ar-te're-e  ve- 
no'se,  the  plural  of  Arte'ria  Veno'sa. 
Literally,  “venous  arteries,” — a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  four  pulmonary 
veins,  because  they  contain  arterial  blood. 

Ar-te'rl-al.  [Arteria'lis ;  from  ar- 
te'ria,  an  “artery.”]  Belonging  to  an 
artery. 

Arterial  Duct.  See  Ductus  Arte¬ 
riosus. 

Ar-te-ri-og*'ra-i»hy.  [Arterio- 

gra'phia;  from  arte'ria,  an  “artery,” 
and  ypdtjn j,  to  “write.”]  A  description 
of  the  arteries. 

Ar-te-ri-ol'o-A.y.  [Arteriolo'gia ; 

from  arte'ria,  an  “artery,”  and  Xoyoj,  a 
“discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the  arteries; 
the  science  of  the  arteries. 

Ar-te-ri-o'sus.*  [From  arte'ria,  an 
“artery.”]  Having  numerous  arteries;  of 
the  naturo  of  an  artery. 

Arteriosus,  Ductus.  See  Ductus 
Arteriosus. 

Ar-te-rl-ot'o-iny.  [Arterioto'mia; 

from  dprrjpia,  an  “artery,”  and  rfpm,  to 
“cut.”]  The  cutting  into,  dividing,  or 
opening  an  artery. 

Ar-te-ri'tis.*  [From  arte'ria,  an  “ar¬ 
tery.”]  Inflammation  of  an  artery. 

Ar'ter-jr.  [Arte'ria,  plural  Arte'- 
rise ;  from  dtp,  “air  or  spirit,”  and 
rriplui,  to  “keep”  or  “preserve,”  the  arte¬ 
ries  having  been  supposed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  contain  air.]  One  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  by  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  from 
the  heart  towards  the  various  organs  and 
members  of  the  body. 

Artesian,  ar-te'zhan.  [From  Artois, 
Lat.  Arte'sia,  a  province  of  France,  in 
which  they  were  first  formed.]  A  term 
applied  to  certain  wells  or  fountains 
produced  by  boring  through  various 
strata  deep  enough  to  reach  a  subter¬ 
ranean  body  of  water,  the  sources  of 
which  are  higher  than  the  mouth  of  the 
well. 

Ar'thra-gra.®  [From  apfl/joi/,  a  “joint,” 
and  uypa,  a  “  seizure.”]  Same  as  Ar¬ 
thritis  or  gout. 

Ar-tliral'gl-a.*  [From  apdpot,  a 
“joint,”  and  dXyog,  “pain.”]  Chronic 
pain  of  a  joint;  gout  or  rheumatism. 

Ar-tihrit'ic.  [Artlirit'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  Arthritis,  or  to  gout. 

Ar-tliri'tis,  id  is*  [From  dpdpov,  a 
“joint.”]  Literally,  “inflammation  of  a 
joint:”  gout.  See  Podagra. 

Art  In* i  I  is  Dla-net'i-ca,*  Arthri'- 
tis  Rlieu-mat'I-ea,*  Arthritis 
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Va'ga.*  Other  names  for  wandering  or 
erratic  gout.  See  Pobagra. 

Ar-throc'a-ce.®  [From  apQpov,  a 
“joint,”  and  kokp,  “disease.”]  An  ulcer¬ 
ated  condition  or  caries  of  the  cavity  of 
a  bone.  Also  used  as  synonymous  with 
Spina  ventosa. 

Ar-tIiro'<li-a.*  [From  apOpov,  a 
“joint.”]  An  articulation  admitting  of 
motion  on  all  sides ;  a  variety  of  Diar- 
throHis. 

Ar-tliro-dyn'I-a.®  [From  apdpov,  a 
“joint,”  and  iivvp,  “pain.”]  Pain  in  a 
joint,  or  chronic  rheumatism. 

Ar-tUrog-'ra-jpliy.  [Artlirog’ra'- 
pliia;  from  apQpo v,  a  “joint,”  and  ypa- 
</ia),  to  “write.”]  A  description  of  the 
joints. 

Ar-t  lirol'o-gy.  [Artlirolo'gia  ; 

from  apdpov,  a  “ joint,”  and  Xoyoj,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  on  the  joints;  the 
science  of  joints. 

Ar-thron'cus.*  [From  apdpov,  a 
“joint,”  and  oyico;,  a  “mass,”  a  “swell¬ 
ing.”]  A  distinct  cartilaginous  body 
(one  or  more)  which  sometimes  forms 
within  the  knee-joint.  Sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  tumefaction  of  a  joint. 

Ar-tliro-p;»-tl»i'a.®  [From  apdpov,  a 
“joint,”  and  7rd0o;,  an  “affection.”]  An 
affection  of  the  shoulder-joint,  with  vio¬ 
lent  pain  and  swelling  of  the  brachial 
portion. 

Ar-thro-phlo-go’sis.®  [From  apdpov, 
a  “joint,”  and  ^Xoyo'&j,  to  “inflame.”] 
Inflammation  of  a  joint.  See  Arthri¬ 
tis. 

Ar-fhro-pu-o'sis.*  [From  apdpov,  a 
“ joint,”  and  irvov,  “pus.”]  Pus  in  a  joint. 

Ar-tliro'si-a.®  [From  apdpov,  a 
“joint.”]  Generic  name  for  articular 
inflammation,  according  to  Dr.  Good. 

Ar-tliro'sis.*  [From  dpdpdco,  to  “fasten 
by  joints.”]  Articulation,  or  connection 
by  joints. 

Articliolie.  SccCynara  Scolymus. 
Ar-tic-u-la'ris.*  [From  artic'ulus, 
a  “  joint.”]  Relating  to  joints  ;  articular. 
Applied  to  arteries,  muscles,  etc.,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  joints. 

Artieula'ris  Ijte'mi.*'  This  and  the 
term  subcnineus  have  been  applied  to  a 
few  detached  muscular  fibres  frequently 
found  under  the  lower  part  of  the  cru- 
ralis  and  attached  to  the  capsule  of  the 
knee-joint. 

Articula'ris  Mor'busJ*  The  same 
as  Arthritis,  or  gout. 

Articulata.  See  Articulatus. 
Ar-tic-u-la'tion.  [Articula'tio, 

o'j ti»  f  from  artic'ulus,  a  “joint,”  «/■- 


tic'ulo,  articula' turn,  to  “joint,”  to 
“make  a  joint.”]  The  fastening  to¬ 
gether  of  the  various  bones  of  the 
skeleton  in  their  natural  situation;  a 
joint.  Also  the  distinct  utterance  ot 
syllables  or  words. 

The  articulations  of  the  bones  of  the 
body  are  divided  into  synarthroses,  im¬ 
movable  articulations,  and  diarthroses, 
movable  articulations.  See  Diartiirosis, 
Synarthrosis. 

Ar-tic-u-la'tus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Articulated,  jointed,  or  knotted.  Applied 
in  the  plural  neuter  ( Articula' ta )  to  the 
third  great  division  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  in  which  articulated  rings  encircle 
the  body,  and  frequently  the  limbs. 

Ar-tic'n-li,”  gen.  Ar-tic-u-lo'rum, 
plural  of  Artic'ulus. 

Ar-tic'u-lus.®  [The  diminutive  of 
ar'tus,  a  “joint.”]  A  joint,  or  articulation  : 
a  member,  or  limb.  Applied  in  Botany 
to  that  part  of  the  stalk  between  two 
knots  or  joints;  also,  a  knot  or  joint. 

Ar-tl-f i'$ial  A'nus.  An  opening 
made  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
through  which  the  feces  arc  discharged 
during  life;  also  an  opening  made  in  the 
natural  situation  in  cases  of  imperforate 
anus. 

Artifi'cial  Eye.  A  hollow  hemi¬ 
sphere,  usually  made  of  enamel,  so  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  the  natural  eye. 

Artifi'cial  Joint.  A  fracture  united 
by  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  becom¬ 
ing  rounded  and  smooth  and  connected 
by  a  fibrous,  ligamentous  substance;  a 
false  joint.  • 

Artifi'cial  Pu'pil.  The  result  of  an 
operation  for  overcoming  the  effect  of 
adhesions  or  permanent  contraction  of 
the  iris. 

Ar-to-car'pus.*  [Fromnproj,  “bread,” 
and  Kapnog,  “fruit.”]  A  genus  of  plants 
growing  in  Southern  India  and  Polyne¬ 
sia.  The  Artocar'pus  inci'sa  is  the 
bread-fruit  proper;  the  Artocar’pus  in- 
teijrifo'lia  has  a  very  coarse  fruit,  called 
Jack -fruit,  common  in  the  South  of 
India.  See  Breab-Fruit. 

AruiMlinaceus,i?Ia-run-de-na'she-us. 
[From  arun'do,  a  “reed.”]  Belonging  to 
a  reed;  resembling  a  reed.  Applied  in 
the  feminine  plural  ( Arundinacese ,  a-run- 
de-na'she-e)  to  a  tribe  of  plants  having 
the  Arinido  for  its  type:  arundina'ceous. 

A-ryt'se-sio-I-dae'us.’1'  [See  the  two 
following  articles.]  Belonging  to  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  The  arytamoidseus 
muscle  is  a  muscle  extending  from  one 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to'the  other. 
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A-i\v  t'e-noid.  [Arytaenoi'des; 

from  dpvTaiva,  a  “pitcher,”  and  acoj,  a 
“  form.”]  Resembling  the  mouth  of  a 
pitcher. 

Aryt'enoid  Car'ti-lag-es.  [Carti- 
la&'ines  Arytaenoi'des.]  Two  carti¬ 
laginous  bodies  of  the  larynx,  which,  in 
their  natural  situation,  resemble  the 
mouth  of  a  pitcher. 

As-a-gra-'a  Of-fi^'i-na'Iis.®  The 
name  (Lond.  Ph.  1S51)  of  the  plant  from 
which  Vercitria  is  obtained. 

A-sapli'a-tum.®  [From  daajiri;,  “  ob¬ 
scure,”  “uncertain;”  named  in  allusion 
to  their  deceptive  appearance.]  A  term 
applied  to  the  collections  in  the  sebace¬ 
ous  follicles  of  the  skin,  which,  when 
pressed  out,  appear  like  little  worms. 

A-sa'phl-a.®  [Gr.  daa^fis ;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  aatpris,  “clear,”  “plain.”]  De¬ 
fective  utterance ;  a  want  of  clearness  of 
articulation  or  of  speech. 

A-sar-a-bac'csi.®  The  Attarum  Eu¬ 
ropium. 

Asari  Folia.  See  Asarum  Euro- 

PjEUM. 

Asarin.  See  Asari  Folia. 

As'a-rum  Can-a-den'se.®  Canada 
snake-root,  or  Wild  Ginger.  The  root 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
ginger. 

Asarum  En-ro-pae'um.*  The  plant 

Amrabacea.  The  leaves  ( As'ari  fo'lia) 
abound  in  a  bitter  principle  called  As'arin, 
and  are  used  as  an  errhine. 

As-bes'tos.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
aShvvpt,  to  “extinguish.”]  Literally, 
“inextinguishable,”  “that  which  cannot 
be  extinguished  or  destroyed.”  A  mine¬ 
ral  substance  of  a  fibrous  structure  from 
which  an  incombustible  linen  is  made. 
The  ancients  are  said  to  have  made  use 
of  cloth  of  asbestos  to  wrap  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  before  placing  them  on  the 
funeral  pile. 

Ascarities.  See  Ascaris. 

As'ca-ris,®  plural  As-cilr'l-des. 
[Supposed  to  be  derived  from  aaKapi^co, 
to  “  leap,”  to  “  kick.”]  A  genus  of  worms 
found  in  the  human  intestines. 

As'caris  lium'bri-co-i'des.*  [From 
lumbri'ms,  an“  earth-worm.”]  One  of  the 
most  common  of  intestinal  worms,  re¬ 
sembling  the  earth-worm. 

As'caris  Ver-inic-u-Ia'ris.®  The 
thread-worm,  now  called  Oxyuris. 

As-send'ing  Ax'is.  Applied  to  the 
stem  of  plants,  or  that  part  which  grows 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  root 
(which  is  the  descending  axis).  See  Axis. 

As-cen'sus.*  [From  ascen'dd ,  a s- 
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cen'sum,  to  “climb,”  to  “ascend.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  an  “ascending,”  or  “ascent.”  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Chemistry  to  the  process  of 
sublimation,  formerly  termed  Destillcitio 
■per  ascensum. 

Ascen'sns  Mor'bi.®  The  “ascent 
or  increase  of  a  disease.” 

Ascia,®  ash'e-a.  [The  Latin  term  for 
an  “axe”  or  “hatchet.”]  A  bandage,  so 
called  from  its  shape,  and  described  by 
Hippocrates. 

Ascian.  See  Ascii. 

As-^id'i-ate.  [Ascidia'tus ;  from 
ascid'imn.]  Shaped  like  a  small  bottle 
or  pitcher. 

As-sid-I-for'mis.®  [From  the  same.] 
Formed  like  a  small  bottle  or  pitcher : 
ascid'iform. 

As-?id'I-nin.®  [From  daxiSiov  (dimin¬ 
utive  of  d<wc<%),  a  “small  leathern  bag  or 
bottle.”]  A  hollow  leaf  resembling  a 
small  bottle  or  pitcher,  as  in  the  Nepenthe 
(pitcher-plant). 

As-^ig'er-us.®  [From  daxog,  a  “bag,” 
and  ge'ro,  to  “  bear.”]  Bearing  or  con¬ 
taining  utricles. 

Ascii,®  ash'e-i,  the  plural  of  Ascius, 
ash'e-us.  [From  a,  priv.,  and  cxia,  a 
“shade”  or  “shadow.”]  Literally,  “with¬ 
out  shadow.”  A  term  applied  to  the 
people  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  who  have 
twice  in  the  year  the  sun  perpendicular 
above  their  heads,  and  are  without 
shadow. 

As-^i'teS.®  [Gr.  utnarr/j  ■  from  riovof,  a 
“sack  of  leather,”  “something  swollen  or 
puffed  up.”]  Hy’ drops  vtricula'rius,  or 
dropsy  of  the  belly.  A  genus  of  the 
natural  order  Iniumescentise,  class  Ca¬ 
chexies ,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology.  See  Hy- 
DROXA2LIA. 

As-^it'ie.  [Ascit'icus.]  Having  or 
pertaining  to  Ascites. 

Aselepiadaeeae,®  as-kle'pe-a-da'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  plants  re¬ 
sembling  the  Asclepias.  The  milky  juice 
formed  in  plants  of  this  order  contains 
caoutchouc.  It  is  emetic,  and  is  some¬ 
times  a  dangerous  poison. 

As-cle'pi-as,  a disN  [From  ’ Ack\itjti6s, 
the  Greek  name  of  Aesculapius,  the  god 
of  medicine?]  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  Linnaean  class 
Pentandria,  natural  order  Asclepiacla- 
cese. 

Ascle'piasln-car-na'ta.®  The  flesh- 
colored  Asclepias ,  a  plant  whose  medical 
properties  appear  to  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  Asclepias  Tuberosa,  which  see. 

Asclc'pias  Syr-i'a-ca.®  The  silk- 
weed;  called  also  milk-weed.  Of  this 
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plant  the  bark  of  the  root  is  given  in 
powder  for  asthma  and  other  pulmonary 
affections. 

As-cle'pias  Tu-be-ro'sa.®  Swal¬ 
low-wort;  called  also  Pleurisy-root.  An 
American  plant,  the  root  of  which  is 
used  as  an  expectorant  and  a  diaphoretic 
in  catarrh  and  rheumatism.  It  is  given 
in  powder  and  decoction  or  infusion. 

A-sep'ta.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and  arj-m- 
/iai,  to  “putrefy.”]  Substances  free  from 
the  putrefactive  process. 

Asetigeir,®  a-set'e-jer.  [From  a, priv., 
se'ta,  a  “bristle,”  and  ge'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
AFithout  bristles :  asctig'erous.  Applied 
in  the  neuter  plural  ( Asetig'era )  to  a 
family  of  Articulata  abranchiata. 

A-sex'u-al.  [Asexua'lis;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  sex' ns,  “sox”  or  “gender.”] 
A  botanical  term  applied  to  plants  hav¬ 
ing  no  sexual  organs. 

Asli.  The  common  name  of  several  j 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  true  ash  includes 
the  various  species  of  the  Linnasan  genus 
Frax'inus.  Bitter  Ash  is  the  popular 
name  for  a  species  of  Quassia  growing 
in  the  AVest  India  islands. 

Asli-Color.  See  Cinereus. 

Ash'cs.  [Ci'nis,  Cin'cris.]  The 
residual  substance  after  burning  any 
thing ;  more  usually,  the  residuum  of  the 
combustion  of  vegetables,  containing 
alkalies  and  alkaline  salts.  The  common 
name  for  the  vegetable  alkali  potash,  or 
Potassa. 

Asiatie  (a'she-at'ik)  B&l'sam.  [A- 
siat'icum  Bal'sasmum.]  The  Balsa- 
mum  Gileadense,  which  sec. 

Asitia,®  a-si'te-a.  [From  a,  priv., 
and  gkto;,  “food.”]  Abstinence  from 
food;  also,  loss  of  appetite.  See  Ano¬ 
rexia,  Fastidium  Cibi. 

As-par'a-gi,®  the  plural  of  Aspar¬ 
agus,  forming  the  Jussicuan  name  of 
a  natural  order  of  plants  now  included 
in  Liliacese. 

As-par’a-gin.  [Asparagi'na.]  A 

peculiar  vegetable  principle  obtained 
from  the  Asparagus. 

As-par'a-gus  (Gr.  aondpayoi) 
I-naTis,®  or  Common  Asparagus.  A 
plant  belonging  to  the  Linnasan  class 
Hexandria,  natural  order  Liliacese.  The 
root  and  young  shoots  are  diuretic,  and 
are  said  to  exert  a  sedative  influence  on 
the  heart. 

As-par'tate.  [Aspar'tas,  a'fis.]  A 
combination  of  aspartic  acid  with  a  base. 

Aspera  Arteria.  See  Arteria  As- 
PERA. 

As-per-gil'li-form.  [Aspergilli- 


for'mis;  from  aspergil'lum,  a  “brush.  ] 
Brush-like;  divided  into  minute  ramifi¬ 
cations,  as  the  stigmas  of  grasses,  cei* 
tain  hairs  of  the  cuticle,  etc. 

As'per-i-fo'li-iis.®  [From  as' per , 
“rough,”  and  f o' Hunt,  a  “leaf.”]  Rough- 
leaved:  asperifo'lious.  Applied  by  Lin¬ 
naeus,  in  the  plural  feminine  ( Asperifo '- 
Use)  to  an  order  of  plants  now  called 
Boraginaceous.  See  Boraginaceas. 

As-pcr'ma-tous.  [Asper'matus, 
or  Aspcr'mus;  from  a,  priv.,  and  drip- 
pa,  “seed.”]  Without  seed. 

As-per'sion.  [Asper'sio;  from  as- 
per'go,  asper'sum ,  to  “sprinkle.”]  The 
sprinkling  of  the  body  with  a  medicinal 
liquid  or  powder. 

As-phSl'  turn.®  ,  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
atpaWw,  to  “slip,”  to  “fail,”  because 
when  used  as  a  cement  it  prevented  the 
stones  from  slipping  or  giving  way.] 
Native  bitumen ;  a  solid,  brittle  bitumen, 
found  principally  on  the  shores  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was 
named  Asphaltitis  from  this  substance. 
A  brown  coloring  matter  is  formed  from 
it,  which,  when  dissolved  in  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  is  semi-transparent,  and  is  used 
as  a  glaze. 

Aspliodelese,®  as-fo-de'le-e.  A  sub¬ 
division  of  the  natural  order  Liliacese. 

Vs-pluxl ' e-li.®  the  plural  of  As- 
phod'elus,  forming  the  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  the  same  as  Asphode- 
lejE,  which  see. 

As-pliyx'S-a.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
a<i>v(ig,  the  “  pulse.”]  Literally,  the  “  state 
of  being  without  pulse:”  asphyx'y.  Sus¬ 
pended  animation ;  that  state  in  which 
there  is  total  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  body  and  mind,  usually  caused  by 
interrupted  respiration,  as  by  hanging 
or  drowning. 

AspJiyx'ia  Ai's'i-da.®  [From  al'geo, 
to  “be  cold.”]  Asphyxy  from  intense  cold. 

AspSiyx'ia  E-lee'trS-ca.®  Asphyxy 
caused  by  lightning  or  electricity. 

Aspliy  x'iaM-i-o-patla'I-ea.®  (“  Id¬ 
iopathic  Asphyxia.”)  Asphyxy,  or  sud¬ 
den  death,  without  any  manifest  cause. 
See  Idiopathic. 

Asplty  x'ia  Me-pliit'I-ca.®  Asphyxy 
by  inhalation  of  some  mephitic  gas,  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  or  other  non -respirable  gas. 

AspSsyx'ia  lirc-opSi-y^to'riiiii.® 
[From  vh;}  “young,”  “new,”  and  <I>'jt6v, 
a  “plant,”  also  a  “child.”]  Called  also 
AsplsyxGa  Ac-o-sia-to^ruEiii,''1''  [From 
na’tus,  “born.”]  Deficient  respiration  in 
new-born  children. 

Aspijyx'iu  Suflocatio'ms®  (suf-fo- 
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ka-she-o'nis).  (The  “asphyxy  of  suffo¬ 
cation.”)  Asphyxy  by  hanging  or 
drowning. 

As-phjix'i-at-ed.  [Asphj  xia'ins.] 

Laboring  under  asphyxy. 

As-pid'I-um.®  [Prom  danig,  a  “round 
shield.”]  A  Linnman  genus  of  the  class 
Cryptoyamia,  order  Filices. 

Aspid'ium  Atli-a-man'tJ-ciim.® 
[Etymology  uncertain.]  A  species  of 
fern  growing  in  South  Africa,  much 
used  as  a  remedy  against  worms,  espe¬ 
cially  the  tape-worm. 

Aspid'ium  Fi'lix  Mas.®  The  male 
fern;  called  also  Polypodium  filix  mas. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  against 
the  tape-worm.  • 

As-ple'ini-um.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
cir\)]v,  the  “spleen.”]  A  genus  of  fern 
called  spleenwort  and  miltwaste,  from  a 
belief  that  it  removed  disorders  or  re¬ 
duced  enlargements  of  the  spleen. 

Asple'nium  Cet'araeh®  ( set'a-rak). 
A  species  of  fern  much  used  as  a  remedy 
in  nephritic  and  calculous  diseases,  also 
as  a  pectoral. 

Asple'nium  Fi'lix  Foem'i-iaa.® 

The  female  fern,  a  plant  possessing 
medical  properties  similar  to  those  of 
the  male  fern  ( Aspidium  filix  mas).  The 
Asple'nium  rn'ta  mura'ria,  the  A.  scolo- 
pen' drium,  and  the  A.  trichomanoi' des, 
have  properties  similar  to  those  of  the 
A.  eetarach. 

Assafnetida,®  as-sa-fet'e-da,  written 
also  Assafetida,®  and  Asaitetida.®  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  the  gum  resin, 
or  concrete  juice,  obtained  from  the  Nar- 
thex  assafoetida,  otherwise  called  Fer'ula 
assafoet’ida.  It  occurs  massive  and  in 
tears.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
condiment,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
plant  is  eaten  with  relish  in  some  countries 
of  the  East.  Assafcelida  is  a  powerful 
antispasmodic ;  it  is  also  a  stimulant  ex¬ 
pectorant  and  laxative.  From  its  uniting 
antispasmodic  and  expectorant  virtues, 
it  often  proves  useful  in  spasmodic  pec¬ 
toral  affections. 

As-say'ing.  The  operation  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  proportion  of  any  metal  in 
an  ore  or  mixture.  See  Cupellation. 

As-slm'I-late.  [From  ad,  “to,”  and 
sim'ilis,  “like.”]  Literally,  to  “make 
like.”  In  Physiology,  to  change  the 
food  into  a  substance  like  the  living 
body;  to  convert  the  food  into  nutri¬ 
ment, — in  other  words,  into  chylo  and 
blood. 

As-sini-I-la'tion.  [Assiiuila'tio, 
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o'j iis;  from  the  same.]  The  act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  assimilating  food.  See  Alittjra. 

As-so'deS,®  or  A-so'd£s.®  [From  mn, 
“disgust,”  “nausea.”]  A  continual  fever, 
attended  with  a  loathing  of  food.  Sau- 
vagos  calls  it  Trytseophya  assodes,  and 
Cullen  arranges  it  under  the  tertian  re¬ 
mittents. 

As-suir'gent.  [Assur'gens ;  from 
assur'yo,  to  “rise  up.”]  A  botanical 
term,  signifying  bent  down,  then  rising 
erect  towards  the  apex. 

A-stat'ic.  [Astat'icus;  from  a,  priv., 
and  (cr>7/n,  to  “stand.”]  A  term  applied 
to  a  magnetic  needle  when  its  directive 
property  is  destroyed  by  the  proximity 
of  another  needle,  of  equal  magnetic  in¬ 
tensity,  fixed  parallel  to  it  and  in  a  re¬ 
versed  position,  each  needle  having  its 
north  pole  adjacent  to  the  south  pole  of 
the  other.  In  this  state,  the  needles, 
neutralizing  each  other,  are  unaffected 
by  the  earth,  while  they  are  still  subject 
to  the  influence  of  galvanism. 

As'ter.®  [Gr.  darfip,  a  “  star.”]  A 
genus  of  cryptogamous  plants  having 
star-like  flowers. 

Asteraceae,®  as-ter-a'she-e.  A  name 
given  by  Lindley  to  a  natural  order  of 
plants.  See  Composite. 

A-ster'mi-a.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
stev'num .]  An  organic  deviation  in  the 
foetus  characterized  by  absence  of  the 
sternum. 

As'tc*r-«i«l.  [Asteroi'dos;  from 
danjp,  a  “star”  or  “planet,”  and  eicog,  a 
“form.”]  Resembling  a  star.  As  a  noun, 
the  term  is  applied,  in  Astronomy,  to 
several  small  planets,  including  Ceres, 
Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta. 

.  As-tlae'ni-a.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
oQlrog,  “  strength.”]  As'theny.  Want  or 
loss  of  strength:  debility. 

As-then'ic.  [Asthen'icus;  from 
astlie'nia .]  Wanting  or  deficient  in 
strength;  adynamic. 

As4he-iM>l'«-gy.  [Astlienolo'gia; 
from  a,  priv.,  cQivog,  “  strength,”  and 
\6yog,  a  “discourse.”]  The  considera¬ 
tion  (or  science)  of  diseases  arising  from 
debility. 

AstBs'ma,  at/s.®  [Gr.  aadpa;  from 
duOpa^oy,  to  “gasp  for  breath.”]  A  dis¬ 
ease  attended  with  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing  and  a  sensation  of  constriction  in 
the  chest,  wheezing,  cough,  and  expec  ■ 
toration.  A  genus  of  the  order  Spasmi , 
class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Astta-mat'ic.  [Astlimat'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to,  or  laboring  under,  asthma. 

A-stig'ma-ti&in.  [Astigmatis'- 
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*nus ;  from  a ,  neg.,  and  trrlyga,  a  “point.”] 
A  defect  in  the  eye,  in  which  the  rays 
are  not  brought  to  one  point  or  focus, 
but  converge  at  different  distances,  so  as 
to  form  two  linear  images  at  right  an¬ 
gles  with  each  other. — (Dunglisox.) 

As'to-mus.®  [From  a,  priv.,  and 
a  “mouth.”]  Having  no  mouth. 
Applied  to  an  order  of  mosses,  and  to  a 
lamily  of  apterous  insects. 

As-trag'a-loid.  [Astragaloi'des ; 
« a-11  na8,‘ra9'a^us>  the  “ankle-bone,”  a 

le’”  aud  e^os,  a  ‘•  form.’’]  Resembling 
the  astragalus, 

As'trag-a-loi'des  Sypli-i-I iti-cay 
called  also  Astrag'alus  Es'ca-pus.:f 

milk-vetch,  a  plant  the  root  of 
which  is  said  to  cure  syphilis. 

As-trag'a-lus.*'  [Gr.  durpdyaXoj.] 
The  ankle-bone. 

Astrag'alus  Cre'tl-cns.®  The  Cre¬ 
tan  milk-vetch,  one  of  the  several  species 
of  Astragalus  which  are  said  to  yield 
the  gum  tragacanth  of  commerce. 

Astragalus  Escapus.  See  Astrag- 
aloides  Syphilitica. 

Astrag  alus Trag-a-cau'f  Ha.®  The 
plant  formerly  supposed  to  yield  gum 
tragacanth,  now  known  to  be  chiefly 
obtained  from  the  Astragalus  vents  and 
tne  A.  gummifer. 

Astrag  alus  Ve'rus.*  A  plant  of 
the  Linnman  class  Diadelphia,  natural 
order  Legumiuosse,  from  which  gum 
tragacanth  is  principally  derived. 

As-tric'tion.  [Astric'tio,  o'nts: 
“tQ”  and  hirin' go,  stric'tum,  to 

nnd.  ]  The  state  produced  by  astrin¬ 
gent  medicines. 


As-trin'gent.  [Astriu'gens ;  froi 
the  same.]  Producing  contraction  an 
condensation  in  the  soft  solids,  thereb 
diminishing  excessive  discharges 

Astrin  gent  Priu'cl-ple.  A  ve-( 
table  principle  found  in  the  bark  °o 
many  trees  and  plants.  From  its  use  i 
tanning  skins  it  has  obtained  the  nan 
of  Tannin,  which  see. 

Astrin'gents.  A  name  applied  t 
medicines  (such  as  alum,  tannin,  etc 
having  the  power  to  check  discharge 
whether  of  blood,  of  mucus,  or  any  oth< 
secretion.  They  act  by  contracting  tl 
capillaries  and  secreting-orifices.  Si 
Astrictiox  and  Astringent. 
and  S)i^?1  C^’rom  “rrpov,  a  “star, 

tTonofTh’.b  dlscourse.”]  A  deseri, 
Uon  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  natui 
and  distinctions,  and,  so,  like  Astroi 
omy;  more  usually,  however,  applied 
a  pretended  science  which  explained  tl 


phenomena  of  nature,  and  events  of 
human  life,  by  the  influence  of  the 
stars.  Hippocrates  considered  astrology 
among  the  studies  necessary  for  a  p logi¬ 
cian. 

As-tron'o-my-.  [Astrono'mia : 

from  dorpoj/,  a  “  star,”  and  vopaj,  a  “  law.”] 
Literally,  that  science  which  treats  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
but,  more  generally,  it  includes  every 
thing  which  can  be  known  of  those 
bodies. 

A-tax'I-a.®  [From  a,  neg.,  and  rdovcd, 
to  “order.”]  Literally,  “want  of  order.” 
Irregularity.  A  term  applied  to  some 
diseases. 

A-tax'ic.  [Atax'icus;  from  atax'ia.] 
Irregular. 

At  axy.  See  Ataxia. 

-Ate.  A  terminal  syllable  which, 
added  to  the  name  of  an  acid  ending 
in  -ic,  expresses  a  combination  of  that 
acid  with  a  base;  as,  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  a  combination  of  nitric  acid  with  the 
oxide  of  silver. 

At-e-lec'ta-sis,*  or  Atelec'tasis 

Pul-mo'num.*  [From  dreXrts,  “im¬ 
perfect,”  and  sktcutis,  “expansion.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  state  of  the  lungs  in  new-born 
children,  on  account  of  some  obstacle  to 
the  complete  establishment  of  respira¬ 
tion.  See  Pulmo. 

A-tlial'a-mous.  [Athal'amus ; 

from  a,  priv.,  and  OdXago j,  a  “marriage- 
bed.”]  Applied  to  plants  which  have 
no  conceptacles. 

Atli-er-I-^e'rus.*  [From  dOfy,  the 
“point  of  a  sword,”  and  sr/po “slender.”] 
Applied  in  the  nominative  plural  neuter 
( Atherice'ra )  to  a  family  of  dipterous 
insects,  in  which  the  lower  and  side 
pieces  of  the  sucker  are  linear  and 
pointed,  or  setaceous :  atherice'rous. 

A-tlier'nia-noiis.  [AtUer 'maims ; 
from  a,  priv.,  and  deppatveo,  to  “make 
warm.”]  Not  communicating  heat. 
tt  Ath-er-o'ma,  a tisfi  [From  dddpa, 

gruel.”]  An  encysted  tumor  contain¬ 
ing  a  soft  substance  like  panada.  Beclard 
observes  that  this  kind  of  cyst,  as  well 
as  the  varieties  termed  meliceris  and 
steatoma,  are  merely  sebaceous  follicles 
enormously  dilated. 

Atti-er-om'a-tous.  [Atlieroma- 
to'sus.]  Of  the  nature  of  Atheroma. 

Ath-lct'ic.  [Atlilet'icus ;  from  dO- 
XriTfi;,  an  “athlete,”  “one  who  strove  for 
a  prize”  (from  adXov,  a  “prize,”  a  “con¬ 
test”).]  Having  a  strong  muscular  de¬ 
velopment,  like  those  who  exercised  in 
the  ancient  games. 
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At«lan'tad.  Same  as  Atlantal  used 
adverbially. 

At-lan'tal.  Applied  by  Dr.  Bar¬ 
clay  as  meaning  towards  tho  atlas. 

At'las,  an'tis.®  [Prom  At'las ,  an 
ancient  giant,  fabled  to  bear  tho  heavens 
upon  his  shoulders.]  Tho  first  cervical 
vertebra,  so  named,  it  would  seem,  be¬ 
cause  it  immediately  sustains  the  head, 
a  burden  immensely  disproportioned  to 
itself  in  size. 

At-ani-dom'e-ter,  At-mom'e»ter. 
[Atmidom'etrum,  and  Atmom'e- 
tH’UMi.]  [From  aryls,  or  dryos,  “vapor,” 
and  y'trpov,  a  “measure.”]  An  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  tho  vapor  exhaled  from 
a  humid  surface  in  a  given  time  may  be 
measured. 

At'mo-sjpliere.  [Atnswsptsae'ra; 

from  dryo;,  “  vapor,”  and  aipaipa,  a  “globe” 
or  “sphere.”]  The  thin,  elastic  fluid 
encompassing  the  earth  to  a  height 
judged  to  be  about  forty-five  miles;  the 
natural  air  we  breathe. 

At-me-splieric.  [AtmospluBr'i- 
®ns.]  Belonging  to  the  atmosphere. 

Atmosplier'i®  Pres'sure,  or  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  measured  by  the 
length  of  a  column  of  mercury.  A  mer¬ 
curial  column  thirty  inches  in  length 
presses  on  a  given  surface  with  the  same 
force  as  the  atmosphere  in  its  ordinary 
state;  and  hence  tho  force  of  a  sixty- 
inch  column  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
two  atmospheres,  that  of  fifteen  inches 
to  half  an  atmosphere,  that  of  one  inch 
to  one-thirtieth  of  the  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure. 

A-to'ci-a,*  or  A-to'IsI-a.®  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  row;,  “offspring.”]  Sterility. 

At'om.  [At'omus;  from  a,  neg., 
and  TE/ii/o),  to  “cut,”  to  “divide.”]  The 
smallest  particle  of  matter,  incapable  of 
farther  division. 

At'om,  Com-pohent.  That  which 
unites  with  another  of  different  nature 
to  form  a  third  or  compound  atom. 

At'om,  tloin'pouml.  That  formed 
by  two  atoms  of  different  nature. 

At'om,  Fl-e-men't a- rj.  That  of  a 
substance  not  decomposed. 

At'om,  Or-gan'ic.  That  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  found  only  in  organic  bodies. 

At'om,  1‘ri'ma-ry.  Same  as  Atom, 
Elementary. 

At-om'ic.  [Atom'icws.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  atoms  or  particles. 

Atom'ic  THc'o-ry.  A  theory  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dalton  for  explaining  the  laws 
of  definite  proportions  in  chemical  com¬ 
binations.  It  is  founded  on  the  sup- 
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position  that  matter  consists  of  ultimate, 
indivisible  particles,  called  atoms,  that 
these  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape  in 
the  same  body,  but  differ  in  weight  in 
different  bodies,  and  that  bodies  com¬ 
bine  in  definite  proportions  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  weights,  which  are  hence 
called  atomic  weights.  The  main  features 
of  this  theory  are  briefly  stated  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

In  bodies  capable  of  assuming  the 
gaseous  form,  the  weight  of  the  atom  is 
obtained  from  the  volume:  thus,  water 
being  composed  of  one  volume  of  oxy¬ 
gen  united  with  two  volumes  (or  one 
atom )  of  hydrogen,  the  relative  weights 
will  be — oxygen,  8,  hydrogen,  1,  and 
water,  9. 

In  bodies  which  do  not  assume  the 
gaseous  form  in  their  simple  state,  tho 
weight  of  the  atom  is  deduced  from  that 
of  the  compound :  the  weight  of  carbon, 
for  instance,  is  obtained  from  that  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  one  volume  of  which 
weighs  twenty-two  times  as  much  as 
our  standard  of  unity;  of  the  twenty- 
two  parts,  sixteen  are  hydrogen,  leaving 
6  to  represent  the  primary  molecule  of 
carbon. 

In  the  case  of  bodies  which  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  assuming  a  gaseous  form,  either 
alone  or  in  combination,  the  weight  must 
be  obtained  by  analysis:  thus,  marble,  or 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  is  found-  to  be 
composed  of  twenty-two  parts  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  twenty-eight  of  lime;  28, 
therefore,  represents  the  atomic  weight 
of  lime. 

The  atomic  weights  are  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  related  to  one  another  by 
multiple:  hence  this  law  is  often  called 
the  law  of  multiples,  or  of  combinations 
in  multiple  proportion.  This  will  be  easily 
seen  by  referring  to  the  component  parts 
of  the- following  substances: — 

Nitrogen.  Oxygen. 


Nitrous  oxide .  14  8 

Nitric  oxide .  14  16 

Hyponitrous  acid .  14  24 

Nitrous  acid .  14  32 

Nitric  acid .  14  40 


When  only  one  combination  of  any 
two  elementary  bodies  exists,  Dr.  Dalton 
assumes  that  its  elements  are  united, 
atom  to  atom  singly,  by  what  he  ealls 
binary  combinations;  if  several  com¬ 
pounds  can  be  obtained  from  the  same 
elements,  they  combine,  as  he  supposes, 
in  proportions  expressed  by  some  simple 
multiple  of  the  number  of  atoms,  as  in 
the  following  table : — 


ATO 


ATT 


Atoms — 

1  of  A  +  1  of  B  =  1  of  C,  binary. 

1  of  A  +  2  of  B  =  1  of  D,  ternary. 

2  of  A  +  1  of  B  =  1  of  E,  ternary. 

1  of  A  +  3  of  B  =  1  of  F,  quaternary. 

3  of  A  +  1  of  B  =  1  of  G,  quaternary. 
Atonia.  See  Atony. 

A-ton'ic.  [Aton’icus;  from  a,  priv., 
and  tojos,  “tone.”]  Without,  or  having 
diminished,  tone  or  power. 

At'o-isy.  [Ato'nia;  from  the  same.] 
Want  or  diminution  of  muscular  tone. 

Atrabiliary,  at-ra-bil'ya-re.  [At- 
rabilia'rins;  from  atrahi'lis,  “black 
bile.”]  Melancholy ;  atrabilious.  Atra¬ 
biliary  capsules,  arteries,  and  veins,  are 
names  applied  to  the  renal  or  supra¬ 
renal  glands  or  capsules,  and  to  the 
arteries  and  veins  by  which  they  arc 
supplied,  because  they  were  formerly 
supposed  to  produce  black  bile.  Sec 
Atrabilis. 

Atrabilious,  at-ra-bil'ytis.  [From 
the  same.]  Melancholy,  hypochondriac. 

At-ra-bi'lis.*  [F  rom  a' ter,  “  black,” 
and  hi' Us,  “bile.”]  Black  bile;  an  im¬ 
aginary  fluid,  supposed,  when  existing  in 
excessive  quantity,  to  be  the  cause  of 
Melancholy,  which  see. 

AtracSaelus,*'  at-ra-ke'lus.  [From  a, 
priv.,  and  rpuxriXos,  the  “neck.”]  With¬ 
out  a  neck ;  having  a  very  short  neck. 

At-ra-men'tum.®  [From  a'ter, 
“black.”]  A  Latin  term  denoting  the 
coloring  matter  secreted  by  the  cuttle¬ 
fish  ( Ss'pia );  also,  ink. 

A-tre'si-a.*  [F  rom  a,  priv.,  and  rpfj - 
ci a  “  boring,”  a  “  perforation.”]  Imper- 
foration ;  usually  applied  to  the  rectum, 
urethra,  etc. 

A-tret-o-gepEa'a-Iiis,*  A-tret-o- 
cor'mus.®  [From  a,  priv.,  rirpript,  to 
“perforate,”  ke]i a\r),  the  “head,”  and  sop- 
pi;,  a  “trunk.”]  A  monster-foetus  with¬ 
out  the  natural  openings  in  the  head  or 
trunk. 

Atrijslex  FoetMa.  See  CiiENOro- 
dium  Vulvaria. 

A-trip 'll-^eSu*  The  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order.  See  Ciienopodiaceal 
At'ro-pa.*  [From  'A rporroj,  of  the 
three  Fates,  that  one  whose  special  duty 
it  was  to  cut  the  thread  of  life :  named 
on  account  of  its  deadly  or  poisonous 
qualities.]  A  Linneean  genus  of  the  class 
Pentandna,  natural  order  Solanacese. 

At  ropa  The 

deadly  nightshade,  or  belladonna,  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  narcotico-acrid 
poisons. 

A-tro'plsl-a.*  [From  a,  priv.,  and 


rpo'l»'],  “nourishment.”]  Atrophy.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Mnrcores,  class  6 a* 
chexiee,  of  Cullen  s  L  osology. 

At’ro-pby.  [Atro'pllsia.  SeeATRO- 
pniA.]  Defect  of  nutrition ;  wasting  or 
emaciation,  with  loss  of  strength,  unac¬ 
companied  by  fever. 

A-tro'pi-a.®  A  peculiar  alkaline 
principle  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Atropa 
Belladonna.  It  is  highly  poisonous,  and 
in  the  most  minute  proportion  has  the 
property  of  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
At'ropiu.  See  Atropia. 

At'ro-pisiM.  [Ati'opis'nirawis.]  The 
condition  of  the  system  produced  by  the 
persevering  use  of  belladonna. 

Attar  Clcil,  &t'tar  gool.  [From  at’ tar, 
“essence,”  and  gul,  a  “rose.”]  A  phrase 
taken  from  the  Persian,  and  signifying 
Attar  of  Boses,  or  Otto  of  Boses.  See 
next  article. 

At'tar  of  Ko'ses  [see  preceding  ety¬ 
mology],  or  Oil  of  Boses.  An  essence 
prepared  from  the  petals  of  the  damask 
rose  (and  probably  from  other  species) 
by  distillation  with  water.  The  oil  col¬ 
lects  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  when  it  cools. 

At-ten'n-ant.  [Atteu'uans, an 'tis; 
from  atten'uo,  attainin' turn,  to  “make 
thin.”]  Applied  to  medicines  supposed 
to  impart  to  the  blood  a  thinner  or  more 
fluid  consistence,  as  water,  whey,  etc. 

A  <  -ten' : !  -at-ed.  [Attenua'tus ; 

from  the  same.]  Become  slender;  thin. 

At ten-u-a'tion.  [Attenua'tio  ; 
from  the  same.]  The  lessening  of  weight 
or  of  consistency;  emaciation.  The 
term  is  applied  to  a  process  by  which  a 
fluid  becomes  of  less  specific  gravity,  as 
when  it  undergoes  fermentation  and 
parts  with  carbonic  acid. 

At-4©I'leaiS.*  [From  attol’lo,  to 
“raise  up.”]  Burning  up. 

Attol'lens  An'rem.*  (“  Baising  the 
ear.”)  A  muscle  whose  office  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  its  name. 

Attollesis  ©culi.  See  Eectus  Su¬ 
perior  Oculi. 

At-tract'.  [From  ad,  “to,”  or  “to¬ 
wards,”  and  tra'ho,  trac'tum,  to  “  draw.”] 
To  draw  to  or  towards.  See  next  article. 

At-ts’ac'tion.  [Attrae'tio,  o'nis ; 
from  the  same.]  That  principle  or  power 
in  the  material  universe  by  which  one 
particle  or  mass  of  matter  is  drawn  to  or 
towards  another. 

Attraction  op  Affin'ity.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  atoms  of  diffei-ent  bodies  to 
combine  to  form  chemical  compounds. 
See  Affinity. 
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Attraction,  Cap'illary.  The  power 
by  which  a  liquid  rises  in  a  line  tube 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
which  surrounds  it.  See  Capillary. 

Attrac'tion  of  Coiie'sion.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  molecules  of  a  body  to 
cohere,  to  form  masses.  It  is  antagonist 
of  Affinity. 

Attrac'tion,  Elec'trical.  The  prop¬ 
erty  displayed  by  certain  substances  of 
attracting  certain  others  on  being  rubbed. 

Attrac'tion  of  Gravita'tion.  The 
tendencies  of  masses  of  bodies  towards 
each  other.  See  Gravity. 

Attrac'tion,  Magnet'ic.  The  tend¬ 
ency  of  certain  bodies,  chiefly  iron, 
towards  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  and 
towards  other  bodies  possessed  of  the 
property  called  magnetism. 

Attraction,  IlouMe  Elective,  See 
Affinity,  Double  Elective. 

Attraction,  Simple  Elective.  See 
Affinity,  Single  Elective. 

At'tra-liens.*  [The  present  parti¬ 
ciple  of  at'traho,  to  “draw  to,  or  to¬ 
wards.”  See  Attract.]  Applied  in  the 
neuter  plural  ( Attrahentia ,  at-tra-hen'- 
she-a)  to  medicaments  which  irritate  the 
surface,  thereby  attracting  the  fluids  to 
the  part,  as  blisters,  sinapisms,  etc.  See 
Epispastic. 

At'tralsens  Au'ris.*  [At'trahens, 
“drawing”  or  “drawing  to,”  and  au’ris , 
“  of  the  ear.”]  A  muscle  which  draws  the 
ear  forwards  and  upwards;  also  called 
anterior  auris,  and  prior  auricula’.. 

Attralientia.  See  Attraiiens. 

Attrition,  at-trish'un.  [Attra'tio, 
© 'nis;,  from  at'tero,  attri'tum,  to  “rub 
against,”  to  “wear  away.”]  An  abra¬ 
sion  or  solution  of  continuity  of  the 
cuticle ;  also,  a  severe  kind  of  Cardialgia : 
sometimes  applied  in  surgery  to  the  vio¬ 
lent  crushing  of  a  part. 

Au'cli-to-ry.  [Anclito'rins;  from 
au'dio,  audi'tum,  to  “hear.”]  Belonging 
to  the  organ  or  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Same  as  Acoustic. 

Au'ilitory  Sfcrve.  The  Portio  Mol¬ 
lis  of  the  seventh  pair,  which  see. 

Aug'ite,  aw'jlt.  [From  auyi'j,  “bright¬ 
ness,”  and  XiOos,  a  “stone.”]  Pyroxene. 
A  silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Au'ra.®  [A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
“breath,”  a  “gentle  breeze;”  from  uw, 
to  “breathe.”]  A  subtle  vapor,  or  exha¬ 
lation. 

Ait'ra  Elec'trica.*  Literally,  the 
“electrical  breeze.”  The  sensation,  as 
of  cold  air,  experienced  when  electricity 
is  received  from  a  sharp  point. 
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Au'ra  Epilep'tica.*  The  peculiar 
sensation  felt  by  epileptic  patients,  as 
of  a  cold  fluid  rising  towards  the  head. 

Au'ra  IIyster'ica.*  The  sensation  as 
of  cold  air  ascending  to  the  head,  said 
to  occur  sometimes  in  hysteria. 

Au'ra  Semina'lis,*  Au'ra  Sem'inis.® 
The  supposed  vivifying  principle  of  the 
Semen  virile,  believed  to  ascend  through 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  thereby  impreg¬ 
nating  the  ovum  in  the  ovarium. 

Au'ra  Vita'lis.®  The  vital  principle. 

Aurantia,®  au-ran'she-a,  the  plural 
of  Auran'tinm,  forming  the  Jussieuan 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See 
AURANTIACEjE. 

Au ran t iiicese,®  aw-ran-she-a'she-c. 
[From  auran'tium ,  the  “orange.”]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and 
other  warm  climates.  It  includes  the 
orange,  lemon,  lime,  and  citron.  The 
leaves  and  rind  of  the  fruit  abound  in  a 
volatile,  fragrant,  bitter,  and  exciting  oil. 

Anrantiaeeoiis,  aw-ran  -sho-a'shus. 
[Auraiitia'ceiis ;  from  auran'tium,  an 
“  orange.”]  Having  an  arrangement  as 
in  the  orange-plant.  See  Aurantiaceao. 

Aurantiiim,®  aw-ran'she-tim.  [Sup¬ 
posed  to  be  derived  from  au'rinii,  “  gold.”] 
The  orange.  The  fruit  of  Citrus  higara- 
clia  and  C.  auravtium  (Lond.  Ph.),  of 
Citrus  vulgaris  (Ed.  Ph.),  or  C.  auranthim 
(U.S.  Ph.). 

Au'rate.  [An'ras,  a’tis.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  auric  acid  with  a  base. 

An'raie  of  Ain-mo'ni-sa.  [Am- 
mo'nise  An'ras.]  Fulminating  Gold, 
which  see. 

Au-re'li-a.®  [From  au'rinn,  “gold.”] 
A  term  for  the  chrysalis  or  pupa  of  in¬ 
sects,  often  adorned  with  golden  spots. 

Au>ic  A$'M.  [Au'riciun  A$'i«i- 
um;  from  au'rt/m,  “gold.”]  A  name 
proposed  by  Pelletier  for  the  peroxide 
of  gold,  on  account  of  its  property  of 
forming  salts  with  alkaline  bases. 

Auricle.  See  Auricula. 

Au-ric'ii-la,®  plural  Au-rle'u-lie. 
[The  diminutive  of  a  it' r  is,  the  “ear.”] 
The  auricle  or  external  portion  of  the  ear. 

Auric'ula  Iii'fi-msa.'*'  Literally,  the 
‘‘lowest  ear.”  The  lobe  of  the  ear. 

Au-rie'u-lse  tor'dis.®  [From  au¬ 
ric' ula  and  cor,  cnr'dis,  the  “heart.”] 
“Auricles  of  the  heart,”  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  cavities  of  the  heart  which 
lead  to  the  ventricles. 

Au-ric-u-la'ris.®  [From  auric'ula , 
an  “ear.”]  Belonging  to  the  ear:  au¬ 
ric 'ular. 
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Au-ric'n-late.  [Aaas’ieualiVtus ; 

from  auric' ala,  an  “ear.”]  Applied  in 
Botany  to  a  leaf  when  it  has  a  lobe  on 
eaeh  side  of  its  base;  eared. 

Auricula,  o'rAkul'.  The  French 
term  for  Auricle,  which  see. 

Au-ric'u-lo-Vesi-tric'u-lar  O'psn- 
iu^f.  The  opening  between  the  auricle 
and  ventricle  of  each  side  of  the  heart. 

Au-ril"cr-ou3.  [Aurif ’eras;  from 
cal' nun,  “gold,”  and  fe'ro ,  to  “  bear.”] 
Bearing  or  containing  gold. 

Au'r inform.  [Aurlfor'mis;  from 
an' r is,  the  “ear.”]  Formed  like  the  ear. 

Au-ri'go,®  or  Au-ru'go.®  [From 
cm' rum,  “gold.”]  Orange-skin.  A  term 
applied  to  an  oraftge  hue  diffused  over 
tho  entire  surface  of  the  skin  in  new¬ 
born  infants  :  Sauvages  term?  it  ephc'Us 
In' tea.  Also  an  old  name  for  jaundice. 

Aw-ri-|>Jg-Mi3i»/tu;u.,*  [From  au'- 
rum,  “gold,”  and  pit; men' turn,  “paint.”] 
Yellow  Orpiment.  See  Orpiment. 

Au'ris.®  The  Latin  term  for  the 
“ear.”  It  is  distinguished  into  the  ex¬ 
ternal  and  the  internal. 

An- ri-s  cill  'pain  .*  [From  scal'po, 
to  “  scrape.”]  An  instrument  for  cleans¬ 
ing  the  ear. 

Au’ri-sci»2»e.  [Auris'copus;  from 
ati'ria,  the  ‘'car,”  and  ct/coteco,  to  “ex¬ 
plore.”]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  condition  of  the  Eustachian  passage. 

Aurium,  Timiitus.  See  Tinnitus 
Aijrium. 

Aii'ni hi.®  The  Latin  for  Gold,  which 

see. 

Anram  Fsitaaisaams.  See  Fulmi- 
n .vti no  Gold. 

AuN-cul-ta'tioaa.  [Asaseaalta'ti®, 

o' n is ;  from  anscul'to,  cmscuJta'tum,  to 
“  listen.”]  The  act  of  listening  to  the 
sound  given  by  particular  parts  of  the 
body  when  struck,  or  to  the  sounds  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  functional  movements  of 
the  lungs  or  heart. 

Ausculta'tiira,  Inna-uma'di-ats, 

That  practised  directly  by  the  car  of 
the  practitioner  without  the  aid  of  an 
instrument. 

Auiealtit'tion,  Me'dl-ate.  That 
performed  by  employing  a  stethoscope 
or  some  similar  instrument. 

AuN-tra'lis.*  [From  Aus'ter,  the 
“south  wind.”]  Belonging  to  the  south: 
aus'tral. 

Au-ta-car'paus.  [Aaitacas* 'peats, 
or  Autasarjsia'tms?  from  aiiro;,  “it¬ 
self,”  and  Kamo;,  “fruit.”]  Applied  to 
fruit  not  adherent  to  the  calyx;  superior. 
All  f»  slit  It  ana  au-tok'thon,  plural 


An-tocli ' t  Jio-neS.  [From  “VT°z> 
self,”  sometimes  “very,”  andx&or,  land, 
or  “country.”]  A  name  given,  by  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  various 
races  of  mankind  were  originally  dist  inct, 
to  the  first  inhabitants  of  a  country,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  produced  in  the 
“very  country  or  place  itself.” 

Autochthonous.  See  Thrombus. 
Au-tog'e-iEOiis.  [Autofe'eims ;  from 
avros,  “itself,”  or  “one’s  seif,”  and  ysrai, 
to  “be  born.”]  Applied  in  Comparative 
Anatomy,  by  Owen,  to  parts  developed 
from  distinct  and  independent  centres. 

Au-to-mat'  ic.  [Automat'iesss ; 
from  airofiarijo),  to  “act  spontaneously.”] 
Applied  to  functions  or  motions  per¬ 
formed  without  the  will,  as  digestion, 
the  heart’s  action,  etc. 

Au-to-E»tsas'tic.  [Autojplas'tieus.] 
Belonging  to  autoplasty. 

Au'to-plus-ty.  [Autoplas'tla ; 
from  avro; ,  “one’s  self,”  and  nXaumo,  to 
“form.”]  Operations  by  which  lesions 
are  repaired  by  means  of  healthy  parts 
being  taken  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  lesion  and  made  to  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency  caused  by  wounds  or  disease. 

Aim-tttjs'so-s’aM.  [From  avrog,  “one’s 
self,”  and  iprpa,  the  “itch.”]  That 
which  is  given  under  the  homoeopathic 
doctrine  of  administering  a  patient’s 
own  virus. 

Au'toju-sy.  [Aratop'sia;  from  air 6;, 
“one’s  self,”  and  o'-Gj,  the  “act  of  see¬ 
ing.”]  Ocular  examination. 

A-ve'ma.*  The  oat.  The  Pharma¬ 
copoeia!  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  seeds  of 
Arena  saliva.  See  A  vena:  Semina. 

Ave'na  Sa-ti'va.*  The  oat-plant. 
See  Avenje  Semina. 

A.ve’n*  1’a-ri'na.®  (“Meal  of  Oats.”) 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.Ph.)  for 
oatmeal,  prepared  from  the  seed  of  Arena 
sativci.  Used  for  gruels,  decoctions,  etc. 

A-ye'use  Ssan'i-sisju®  [From  se’inen, 
“seed,”  plural  sem'iuct.']  Literally,  the 
“seeds  of  the  oat.”  Oats;  the  fruit  of 
the  Arena  sativa,  of  the  order  Graminex, 
yielding  a  flour  or  meal  which  forms  a 
common  article  of  food  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.  Groats  arc  the  oats  freed  from 
the  cuticle,  and  used  in  broth  and  gruels. 

A-ve-aaa/eearas.  [Avena'ceus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  Arena. 

A-veM-5-tUT'raiis.*  [From  ave'na, 
and  for'ma .]  Like  a  grain  of  oats : 
aven'iform. 

A-v@'n$-»MS.  [A ve 'sains;  from  a,- 
priv.,  and  ve'na,n  “  vein.”]  Applied  to  the 
leaves  of  plants  without  veins,  or  nerves. 
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A'veS,®  the  plural  of  Avis,  which  sec. 

A-vic'n-lar.  [Avaeula'ris;  from 
avic'ula,  a  “little  bird.”]  Pertaining  to 
birds. 

A' vis.*  A  bird.  Applied  in  the  plu¬ 
ral  (A' res)  to  a.  class  of  oviparous  Ver- 
tebrata  including  all  birds  proper. 

Aveine,  a'vwfin'.  The  French  for 
“oats.”  See  Avena. 

A-vwR'siion.  [Avral'sio;  from  avel'lo, 
avul' sum,  to  “tear  asunder.”]  The  forci¬ 
ble  separation  from  each  other  of  parts 
of  the  body  which  were  previously  more 
or  less  intimately  united. 

Awn.  See  Arista. 

Ax-if'er-ous.  [Axif'erns ;  from 
ax' is,  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Applied  to 
plants  having  only  a  stem  or  axis,  vari¬ 
ously  modified. 

Ax-al'la.*  The  armpit;  the  cavity 
under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  and 
shoulder.  Applied  in  Botany  to  the 
angle  formed  by  a  branch  and  the  stem, 
or  by  a  leaf  with  either  of  these. 

Ax-il-Ia'ris.*  [From  axil'la,  the 
“armpit;”  Fr.  Axilla  ire,  HxAIairt'.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  axilla :  axillary.  Applied 
also  to  branches  and  leaves  that  form  an 
axilla. 

Ax'il-la-ry.  Belonging  to  the  arm- 
pit.  Sec  Axillaris. 

Ax'illary  fPlex'ns.  [Plex'us  Ax- 

illa'ris.]  The  brachial  plexus  formed 
by  the  three  last  cervical  and  the  first 
dorsal  nerves. 

Ax 'is.®  [Perhaps  from  a'<jo,  to  “act,” 
to  “  drive.”]  Literally,  an  “  axle”  about 
which  any  revolving  body  turns.  A 
right  line,  real  or  imaginary,  passing 
through  the  centre  of  any  body.  The 
name  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
its  tooth-like  process  serving  as  an  axis 
on  which  the  atlas,  and  so  the  head  itself, 
turns;  also  termed  Ver'tebra  deuta'ta. 
In  Astronomy,  the  axis  of  the  earth  is 
that  diameter  about  which  it  performs  its 
diurnal  revolution.  In  Geology,  applied 
to  the  centre  of  a  mountain-group.  In 
Botany,  the  stem  and  root  of  a  plant, 
termed,  respectively,  the  ascending  and 
descending  axis. 

Axis,  Anticlinal.  See  Anticlinal. 

Axis,  Synclinal.  Sec  Synclinal 
Axis. 

Ax-ot'e-iiious.  [Axot'omus;  from 
u'i'd'j,  the  “axis,”  and  Tspyoi,  to  “cut.”] 
Applied  to  minerals  which  are  cleavable 
in  one  direction,  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

Ax.un'gi-a.®  [From  ax’ is,  an  “axle- 
tree,”  and  un'auo,  to  “anoint,”  to 
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“smear;”  Fr.  Axoncje,  dx'ixzh'.]  Hog’s 
lard.  The  Pharmacopceial  name  (Ed. 
Ph.)  of  the  fat  of  the  Sus  scrofa,  the 
Adeps  (U.  S.  Ph.),  or  Adeps  suillus 
(Dub.  Ph.).  See  Abeps. 

Axiin'gia  Porci  na.®  The  same  as 
Adeps  Suillus,  which  see. 

Az-e-ta'ic  A$'id.  An  acid  obtained 
by  treating  oleic  with  nitric  acid.  It 
closely  resembles  suberic  acid.  An¬ 
other  acid,  the  Azoleic,  is  procured  by 
the  same  process.  The  terms  are  derived 
from  the  words  azote  and  oleic. 

Az-o-ben'zide.  A  new  substance 
obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  nitro- 
benzide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassa.  * 

Az-o-lit'man.  A  pure  coloring  ma¬ 
terial,  of  a  deep  blood-red  color,  obtained 
from  litmus. 

Az'ote.  [Azo'tinin;  from  a,  priv., 
and  £dcj,  to  “live;”  because  unfit  for  sus¬ 
taining  life.]  Nitrogen  gas. 

A-zbt'ic  Ac'id.  Another  name  for 
Nitric  Acid,  which  see. 

Az-o'toass  A$'id.  Another  name  for 
nitrous  acid;  the  hyponitrous  acid  of 
Turner.  See  Nitrous  Acid. 

Az-dt-w'rl-a.®  [From  azo'tvm,  and 
Sopor,  the  “urine.”]  A  class  of  diseases 
characterized  by  a  great  increase  of 
urea  in  the  urine. 

Az-ul'mic  A^'id.  The  name  given 
by  Boullay  to  the  black  matter  deposited 
during  the  decomposition  of  prussic 
acid.  It  is  very  similar  to  ulmic  acid. 
See  Ulmin. 

Azure,  a'zhur.  A  fine  blue  pigment, 
commonly  called  smalt,  consisting  of 
glass  colored  with  oxide  of  cobalt  and 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Az'ure  Stone.  [JLa'pis  Laz'uli.] 
An  azure-blue  mineral  from  which  the 
unchangeable  blue  color  ultramarine  is 
prepared. 

Azygos  Uvulae.  See  Azygous  Mus¬ 
cle. 

Az'y-gous.  [Az'ygos;  from  a,  priv., 
and  Svyo;,  a  “yoke.”]  Without  a  fellow,  or 
corresponding  part. 

Az'ygous  Mws'cSe.  A  muscle  of  the 
uvula. 

Az'ygous  Process.  [Proces'sus 
Az'ygos.]  A  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

Az'ygous  Vein.  [Ve'na  Az'ygos.] 

A  vein  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lower 
intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side,  and 
ascending  in  front  of  the  spine  on  the 
right  side  of  the  aorta. 
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B.  A.=  Bal'neun  Are'nse.%  A  sand- 
bath. 

Bab'lah.  The  rind  or  shell  which 
surrounds  the  fruit  of  the  Mimosa  cine¬ 
raria.  It  is  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  under  the  name  of  nebneb,  and  is 
employed  as  a  dye-stuff. 

Bae'ea.*  A  berry;  an  inferior,  indo- 
hiscent,  pulpy  fruit,  as  the  gooseberry. 
The  term  is  often  otherwise  applied  by 
botanists. 

Bac'cate.  [Bacca'tus;  from  bae'ea, 
a  “berry.”]  Resembling  a  berry. 

Bacrfiia,®  bak-ki'a.  [From  Bac'clnus, 
the  “god  of  wine.”]  Gutta  Rosacea. 
The  pimpled  condition  of  the  face  con¬ 
sequent  on  hard  drinking.  See  Acxe 
Rosacea. 

Bacciferous,  bak-sif'er-us.  [Bac'> 
^ifcr,  or  Baecif 'eras ;  from  bae'ea, 
a  “berry,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bear¬ 
ing  berries. 

Bacciform,  bak'se-form.  [liacci- 
for'mls;  from  bae'ea,  a  “berry.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  berry. 

Baecivomis,  bak-siv'o-rus.  [Eac- 
Civ'orus;  from  bae'ea,  a  “berry,”  and 
vo'ro,  to  “devour.”]  Eating  or  living 
on  berries. 

Baeli'e-lor’s  Buttons.  A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  N  ux  Vomica,  which 
see. 

Bacli'er’s  Ton'ie  Pills.  Extract 
of  hellebore  and  myrrh,  of  each  gj,  with 
5iij  of  powdered  carduus  benedictus,  to 
be  divided  into  pills  of  one  grain  each; 
dose,  two  to  six  three  times  a  day. 
Baclt’bwne.  See  Spine. 

Bac'u-lus.*  Literally,  a  “stick”  or 
“staff,”  and  lienee  the  name  of  a  lozenge, 
shaped  into  a  little,  short  roll. 
Baignoire.  See  Baptisteuhtm. 
Bain,  baxg.  The  French  word  for 
Bath,  which  see. 

Ba'Jser’s  Itcli.  A  species  of  Psori'a- 
s is  diffa'sa,  resulting  from  the  irritating 
qualities  of  yeast. 

Ba'lter’s  Salt.  A  name  given  to  the 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  or  smelling- 
salts,  from  its  being  used  by  bakers  as  a 
substitute  for  yeast  in  the  manufacture 
of  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  bread. 

Ba-lse'tia  Mae-ro-^ejsli'a-lns.®  A 
species  of  Physeter  Macrocephalus, 
which  see. 

Balsetsielje,®  ba-len'e-de.  [From  baits' - 
na,  a  “  whale.”]  A  family  of  the  Cetacea. 
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Bal'anee  E-lee-trom'c-ter.  An  in- 

strument,  constructed  on  the  application 
of  the  common  balance  and  weights,  to 
estimate  the  mutual  attraction  of  oppo¬ 
sitely-electrified  surfaces. 

Bal-a-nif 1 'er-ous.  [Balanif ‘ 'eras ; 
from  jidXavog ,  an  “acorn,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“  bear.”]  Bearing  acorns. 

Bal'a-nisin.  [Balanis'mus ;  from 
(3a\avig,  a  “pessary.”]  The  application 
of  a  pessary. 

Bal  -a-ni'tis.*  [From  (daXavog,  the 
“(flans  penis.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
glnns  penis  and  prepuce,  commonly 
complicated  with  phymosis;  otherwise 
termed  Gonorrhce' a  bal' ani,  Bal' ano-pos- 
thi'tis,  and  Posthitis. 

Bal'a-nokl.  [Balanoi'des ;  from 
[JdXa'jog,  an  “acorn.”]  Resembling  an 
acorn. 

Balaii©3>Siorace8e,*  bal'a-no-fo-ra'- 
she-e.  [Named  from  Balanoph'ora,  one 
of  the  genera.]  A  natural  order  of 
fungus-like  parasitical  plants.  They 
belong  to  the  class  of  Jlhizogens. 

ISal'a-no-iPos-tlii'tis,  i die*  [From 
PaXat/o;,  the  “glans  penis,"  and  roaOri,  the 
“prepuce.”]  The  same  as  Balanitis. 

Bal'a-isns.*  [Gr.  .duXiwoj,  an  “  acorn,” 
a  “gland.”]  The  Gians  penis  and  Gians 
clitoridis. 

Ba-laiis'li-iiiii.*  [From  {SaXiog,  “  va¬ 
rious.”]  The  flower  of  the  pomegranate- 
tree. 

BaUbiaties,'*'  bal-bu'she-ez.  [From 
balbu'tio,  to  “stammer.”]  Hesitation 
of  speech;  stammering.  See  Stammer¬ 
ing. 

BaSl-ajicl-fSoelset  .Eoint.  See  Enar- 
TIIROSIS. 

Eal-lsS'raus.*'  [From  /JaXXiTco,  to 
“dance.”]  A  name  for  Chorea,  or  St. 
Vitus’s  dance. 

Bad-loon'.  [Fr.  Ballon,  halToNu'.] 
A  spherical  glass  receiver,  with  one  or 
two  necks  for  adaptation  to  a  retort  or 
other  vessel. 

Bal-lo'ta  Iba-iia'ta.'*'  A  plant  indi¬ 
genous  in  Siberia,  recommended  by 
Brera  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  affec¬ 
tions. 

SJallotteanent,  balTott'moN®'.  [From 
the  French  hallottcr,  baTlot'ta',  to  “toss 
as  a  ball,”  to  “shako  about.”]  The  pas¬ 
sive  movements  of  the  foetus  in  the 
liquor  amnii,  felt  by  applying  the  finger 
to  the  cervix  uteri  and  raising  it  sud- 
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ctenly  upwards,  when  the  foetus  will 
strike  on  the  finger  in  its  descent. 

Balm,  bam.  [From  bal'samum,  “bal¬ 
sam.”]  A  soothing  or  healing  medicine. 

if  Sal  m  of  Gilead.  See  Balsam  of 
Mecca. 

Balm  Tea.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves 
of  Melis'sa  officina' Us,  or  common  balm. 

Biil»3ie-og''ra-pliy.  [Balneogra'- 
pliia;  from  bal'neiu n,  a  “bath,”  and 
ypufiti),  to  “write.”]  A  description  of 
baths. 

Bdl-sne-ol'o-g-y.  [Balneolo'gia ; 

from  bal' neum,  a  “bath,”  and  Adyoj,  a 
“discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  baths;  the 
science  of  baths. 

Bill ' ii.e-o-1  It  er-a-pi  'a.s  [From  bal'- 
neum,  a  ''‘bath,”  and  Oepimtia,  “attend¬ 
ance.”]  The  proper  employment  of  baths. 

BitlWum.^  [Gr.  /3a\avsiov.]  The 
Latin  term  for  Bath,  which  see. 

Gal'neum  An-i-ma'le.*  Any  part 
of  a  newly-killed  animal,  wrapped  round 
the  body  or  a  limb. 

Bal'neum  Ar-e'nse.*  (“  Bath  of 
sand.”)  See  Bath. 

Bal'aicum  Ma-ri'ae,®  Bal'neum 
Ma'ris.®  A  water-bath,  a  vessel  being 
put  into  another  containing  water,  which 
is  placed  on  the  fire;  heat  is  thus  gra¬ 
dually  communicated. 

Bal'neum  Med-i-ea'tuin*  A  medi¬ 
cated  bath ;  a  bath  impregnated  with 
medicinal  substances. 

Bal'neum  Sic'cum.®  (“Dry  bath.”) 
Immersion  in  any  dry  substance,  as  ashes, 
salt,  sand,  etc. 

Bal'neum  Sul-phu're-um.*  A  bath 
containing  sulphur. 

Bals.  Abbreviation  for  Balsamum .& 
“Balsam.” 

Balsam.  See  Balsamum. 

Bal'sam  (baul'sam)  of  the  Au'gia 
Sinen'sis,  or  Chinese'  Var'nish:  it 
dries  into  a  smooth,  shining  lac,  used  for 
lacquering  and  varnishing. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba.  See  Copaiba. 

Bal'sam  of  Liquidam'bar.  Balsam 
which  flows  from  incisions  made  into 
the  trunk  of  the  Liquidambar  styracijlua  : 
it  dries  up  readily,  and  thus  occurs  in 
the  solid  form. 

Bal'sam  of  Mec'ca  (“Mecca  Bal¬ 
sam”),  or  O'pobalsam.  Balsam  obtained 
by  incisions  of,  and  by  boiling,  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  the  Amyris  Gilea- 
densis  (otherwise  called  Balsamomendron 
Gileadense),  and  the  A.  Opobahamum.  It 
becomes  eventually  solid. 

Bal'sam  of  Peru'.  ( Bal'samum  Pe- 
ruvia'num .*)  A  balsam  procured  from 
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the  Myrospermum  Peruiferum.  There 
are  two  kinds:  the  brown  balsam,  ex¬ 
tracted  by  incision,  very  rare,  imported 
in  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut,  and  hence 
called  balsam  en  coque;  and  the  black 
balsam,  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
decoction  of  the  bark  and  branches  of 
the  tree.  These  are  semi-fluid  balsams. 

Bal'sam  of  Sto'rax.  Balsam  said 
to  be  procured  from  the  Liquidambar 
attina  and  Orientate.  The  substance 
sold  as  strained  storax  is  prepared  from 
an  impure  variety  of  liquid  storax. 

Bal'sam  of  To'lu.  {Bal'samum  To 
luta'num.*)  A  balsam  which  flows  spon¬ 
taneously  from  the  trunk  of  the  Myro¬ 
spermum  toluiferum  and  dries  into  a  red¬ 
dish  resinous  mass. 

The  following  artificial  balsams  may 
be  named : — 

Bal'sam  of  IIore'hound.  An  aqueous 
infusion  of  horehound  and  liquorice-root, 
with  double  the  proportion  of  proof  spirit, 
or  brandy,  to  which  are  then  added 
opium,  camphor,  benzoin,  squills,  oil  of 
aniseed,  and  honey. 

Bal'saai  of  Liq'uorice.  This  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  paregoric  elixir,  very 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  oil  of 
aniseed. 

Bal'sam  of  Sul'phur.  A  solution 
of  sulphur  in  volatile  oils. 

Balsamaceae,*  bal-sa-ma'she-e,  or 
Btll-sa-nilf 'lu-a?.*  A  natural  order 
of  balsamiferous  trees,  consisting  of  one 
genus,  the  Liquidambar.  This  order  is 
termed  by  Lindley  Altingiaceee. 

Balsamatio  (bal-sa-ma'she-o), 
o'm’s.®  [From  bal'samum.']  The  process 
of  embalming  dead  bodies.  See  Em¬ 
balming. 

Bill-sa'me-HS.®  Of  the  nature  of  a 
balsam.  Also  the  specific  name  of  a  tree 
which  produces  balsam. 

Bal-sam'ic.  [Balsam'Iens.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  balsam;  of  the  nature  of  bal¬ 
sam. 

Bal-sami'lc-a.*  Balsamics.  A  term 
generally  applied  to  substances  of  a 
smooth  and  oily  consistence,  possessing 
emollient  and  generally  aromatic  pro¬ 
perties. 

Bal-sa-mif 'e-ra  Bra-zil-i-en'sis.* 

Another  name  for  the  Copaifera  offici¬ 
nalis. 

Biil-sa-mif'er-ous.  [Balsamif'- 
erus;  from  bal'samum,  a  “balsam,”  and 
fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  or  yielding 
balsam. 

Balsamiimceae,*bal-sam-in-a'she-S. 
[From  Balsami'na,  one  of  the  genera.] 
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A  natural  order  of  herbaceous  plants 
including  the  Impatiena  noli-tangere. 
They  are  prized  for  their  showy 
flowers. 

[From  @a\- 

a  ‘‘balsam,”  and  iadpov,  a  “tree.”] 

A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Octandria. 
See  Amyris. 

Balsamodeu'c&ron  Myr'rlia.*  The 

tree  supposed  to  yield  myrrh. 

Bill  sa-inuill.“  [Gr.  PaXeapoy;  from 
Heb.  baal  sanien,  the  “prince  of  oils.”] 

A  balsam.  A  vegetable  juice,  liquid,  or 
semifluid,  or  spontaneously  becoming 
concrete. 

Bal'samum  Cau-a-den'se.®  Cana¬ 
dian  balsam:  obtained  from  the  Pinus 
balsamea. 

Bal'samum  Co-s>ai'ba?.*  Balsam 
of  copaiba  or  copaiva;  vulgarly,  capivi, 
and  capivi  oil.  See  Copaiba. 

Balsamum  ISileatlense.  See  Bal¬ 
sam  of  Mecca. 

Bal'samum  Jn-da'l-cam.®  An¬ 

other  term  for  the  Balsamum  Gileadense. 
Balsamum  Peruvianum.  See 

Balsam  of  Peru. 

Bal'samum  Sapona'ceum* ( sap-o- 
na'she-um).  The  camphorated  soap  lini¬ 
ment,  or  opodeldoc. 

Bal'samum  Syr-i'a-cum.*  The 

Balsamum  Gileadense. 

Balsamum  Tolutanum.  Sec  Bal¬ 
sam  of  Tolu. 

Bal'samum  Ve'rum.®  (“True  Bal¬ 
sam.”)  The  Balsamum  Gileadense. 

Ban'dage.  [Fas'cia,  Beliga'tio, 
o'ui's,  and  Des'ma.]  One  or  more 
pieces  of  cotton,  linen,  or  flannel,  for 
wrapping  round  any  part  of  the  body : 
they  are  simple,  as  the  circular,  spiral, 
uniting,  etc.,  or  compound,  as  the  T 
bandage,  the  suspensory,  eighteen-tailed, 
etc.  etc. 

Ban-dan 'a.  A  style  of  calico-print¬ 
ing  practised  in  India,  in  which  white 
or  brightly-colored  spots  are  produced 
upon  a  red  or  dark  ground. 

Ban'dyvLegged.  [ Bandy  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  French  participle  bande, 
“bent,”  from  bander,  to  “bend.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  legs  the  bones  of  which  are  curved 
outwards,  or  otherwise.  See  Devalgatus. 

Bang,  or  Bangue.  See  Cannabis 
Indica,  and  Bhang. 

Bsm'ycr’sOint'ment.  An  ointment 
consisting  of  half  a  pound  of  litharge, 
two  ounces  of  burnt  alum,  one  ounce  and 
a  halt  of  calomel,  half  a  pound  of  Venice 
turpentine,  and  two  pounds  of  lard  well 
rubbed  together.  It  is  used  in  Porrigo. 


Baobab,  bft'o-b&b'.  The  African  name 
of  the  Adanso'nia  digita'ta,  a  tree  grow¬ 
ing  native  in  West  Africa  and  cultivated 
in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  The  trunk  is 
said  to  attain,  in  some  instances,  the 
enormous  thickness  of  ten  yards.  The 
leaves,  in  the  form  of  powder,  are  some¬ 
times  used  in  African  cookery.  The 
fruit  has  a  subacid  juice,  which  renders 
it  valuable  in  fevers.  The  bark  of  the 
Baobab  abounds  in  mucilage.  It  is  said 
to  have  sometimes  been  given  in  fevers 
as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 

Baplaieus  Foceus,  or  Bapliieum 
Coccuin.  See  Kermes  Berry. 

Bap-tis-te'ri-um.*  [From  /?<«n-i'(co,  to 
“dip,”  to  “bathe;”  Fr.  Baignoire,  beiT- 
w&m'.]  A  bathing-place. 

Baptorrboea,®  bap-to-re'a.  [From 
PatrTo;,  “infected,”  and  fisw,  to  “flow.”] 

A  term  intended  to  designate  Gonorrhoea, 
Blennorrhoea,  Blennorrhagia,  etc. 

Baa>toa'tl®es  Beg.  A  disease  of  hot 
climates;  the  Elephantiasis  Arabian. 

Barba'tloes  Nuts.  [Nu'ees  Bar- 
badeia'ses.]  The  fruit  of  the  Jatropha 
curcas.  The  seeds  are  called  physic 
nuts.  See  Jatropha. 

Bavba'does  Tar.  The  Bitumen  Bar- 
badense,  Bitumen  petroleum,  or  Petroleum 
Barbadense. 

Bar'ba-ry-  Bum,  or  Mo-r«c'c© 
Gu nit.  A  variety  of  gum  Arabic  said 
to  be  produced  by  the  Acacia  gummifera. 

Bar'bate.  [Barba'tus;  from  bar' ha, 
a  “beard.”]  Bearded. 

Bar'l»el-late.  [Barbella'tus;  from 
barbel' la,  a  “little  beard.”]  Having 
barbels. 

Bar 'biers.  A  disease  of  India  and 
the  Malabar  coast;  a  peculiar  species  of 
palsy. 

Bar-big'er-ous.  [Barbij^'erus ; 

from  bar'ba,  a  “  beard,”  and  ge'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Having  a  beard;  hairy. 

Barege,  biVriVzh',  written  also  Bar¬ 
ing©.  A  village  situated  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  celebrated  for  its 
thermal  waters.  A  peculiar  substance 
has  been  obtained  from  these  and  other 
waters  and  termed  baregin,  bar'i-zhin. 

Ba-ril'la.  [From  the  Spanish  barilla, 
bar-rel'yS,,  a  plant  called  “salt-wort.”] 
Impure  carbonate  of  soda  imported  from 
Spain  and  the  Levant.  British  barilla, 
obtained  by  burning  sea-weeds,  is  called 
kelp. 

Ba'ri-um.®  [From  Papv ;,  “heavy.”] 
The  metallic  basis  of  the  earth  baryta, 
so  named  from  the  great  density  of  its 
compounds. 
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Barit.  [Cor'tex.]  In  the  plural,  a 
popular  term  for  Peruvian  hark,  or  that 
of  any  species  of  cinchona.  See  Cinchona. 

Barit,  Car-X-be'an,  or  Saint  Buci'a 
Barit,  sometimes  improperly  called  Ciu- 
eho'ua  Caribse'a.®  The  bark  of  the 
Exoatem'ma  Garibse'um,  and  perhaps  of 
some  other  trees.  It  is  a  useful  substi¬ 
tute  for  cinchona,  and,  though  contain¬ 
ing  neither  quinia  nor  cinohonia,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  spurious  barks. 

Barit,  Es-sen'tial  Salt  of.  This  is 
merely  an  extract,  prepared  by  mace¬ 
rating  the  bruised  substance  of  bark  in 
cold  water,  and  submitting  the  infusion 
to  a  very  slow  evaporation. 

Bar'ley.  [Hor'deum.]  The  seeds 
of  Hordeum  distich  on  or  vulgare. 

Bar'ley,  Cans'tlc.  The  seeds  of 
Veratrum  sabadilla. 

Barm.  See  Fermentum  Cerevisiaj. 

Bar-o-mae-rom  'e-ter.  [BaronBac- 
rom'etrum;  from  fiapo;,  “weight,”  pdic- 
po;,  “length,”  and  pirpov,  a  “measure.”] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
weight  and  length  of  new-born  infants. 

Ba-rom'e-ter.  [Lat.  Barom'etmin ; 
FT.  Barometre,  b&'ro'metr' ;  from  (Idpog, 
“weight,”  and  pbpov,  a  “measure.”]  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  weight 
or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  weather¬ 
glass. 

Bar'o-scdpe.  [Baroseo'piwnra ; 

from  /3dpo;,  “weight,”  and  ckottIo.),  to 
“observe.”]  A  barometer  sensible  to 
the  slightest  atmospheric  variations. 

Ba-ros'ma.®  [From  (3apvs,  “heavy,” 
and  dtrph,  “odor.”]  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Rutacese.  The  loaves  of 
several  species  constitute  buchu.  For¬ 
merly  called  Diosma. 

Bar'ras  (French  prom,  InVitS/).  An 
oleo-rcsinous  substance.  Sec  Galipot. 

Barrenness.  See  Sterility. 

Barring-ton iacese,*  bar'ring-to-ne- 
a'she-e.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  found  in  the  tropics. 

BartlioJinsisinse,  BiaBMlnlfp,*  glan 

du-le  bar'to-le-ne-a'ne.  The  sublingual 
glands,  named  after  Bartholin. 

Bar'wood.  A  red  dye-wood  brought 
from  Africa,  and  used  with  sulphate  of 
iron  for  producing  the  dark  red  upon 
British  bandana  handkerchiefs. 

Baryeeoia,®  bar'e-e-ko'ya.  [From 
fiapv;,  “heavy,”  and  oKofj,  “hearing.”] 
Dulness  of  hearing;  deafness. 

Ba-rypli'o-ny.  [BarypHio'mia ; 
from  ftapvg,  “heavy,”  and  tjxiii’fi,  the 
“voice,”]  Difficulty  of  speech. 

Ba-ry'ta,*  or  Ba-ry'tes.*  [From 
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ffapv;,  “heavy on  account  of  its  weight.] 
An  alkaline  earth,  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
earths.  It  is  a  virulent  poison.  The 
native  sulphate  of  baryta  is  termed 
heavy  spar. 

Basalt,  ba-sault'.  [From  the  Latin 
basal' tes,  described  by  Pliny  as  a  kind 
of  marble  very  hard  and  of  an  iron 
color.]  A  common  species  of  trap  rock, 
essentially  composed  of  feldspar  and 
augite.  It  is  of  a  compact  texture  and 
of  a  dark-green,  gray,  or  black  color. 
It  is  often  found  in  regular  columns,  of 
which  the  Giants’  Causeway  and  the 
island  of  StafFa  furnish  magnificent  ex¬ 
amples, 

Ba-sal'ti-foriii.  [Basaltifor'mis ; 

from  basalt' .]  Formed  like  basalt. 

Bsi-SRl'toid.  [Basaltoiklcs ;  from 
basalt',  and  slSog,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  basalt. 

Bas'si-nlte.  [From  Bacavag,  a  Ly¬ 
dian  stone.]  A  sort  of  touchstone  by 
which  the  purity  of  gold  was  tried,  and 
of  which  medical  mortars  were  made. 
It  consists  of  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  car¬ 
bon,  and  iron. 

Bas-cw-Ia'tioii.  [From  the  I’rcnch 
ba sailer,  to  “see-saw.”]  A  term  used  in 
examinations  of  the  uterus  in  retrover¬ 
sion  :  the  fundus  is  pressed  upwards,  the 
cervix  downwards.  It  is  half  the  see¬ 
saw  movement. 

Base.  [Eta'sis;  Gr.  /3dat$,  a  “founda¬ 
tion.”]  The  earlh,  alkali,  or  metallic 
oxide  which,  combined  with  an  acid, 
forms  a  salt.  In  Pharmacy  it  denotes 
the  principal  ingredient  of  any  com¬ 
pound  preparation. 

Basellacese,®  bas-el-la’she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  herbaceous  plants,  found 
in  tropical  regions. 

Ba-sS-a'tor,  o' run*  [From  ba'sio, 
basja'tnm,  to  “kiss.”]  A  muscle  whose 
office  it  is  to  contract  the  mouth.  See 
Orbicularis  Oris. 

Bas-i-for&m'-e  M-al.  [ Basiliranclii- 
a'las;  from  ba'sis  and  branehia'lis .] 
Applied  by  Owen  to  certain  parts  of  the 
branchial  arch  in  fishes. 

Ba'sic.  [Bas'iciES.]  Belonging  to, 
or  like,  a  base. 

Bas-i-Iiy'al.  [Basiliya'lis;  from 
ba'sis,  “base,”  and  hyoi'des,  “hyoid.”] 
A  term  in  Comparative  Anatomy  applied 
to  the  two  small  subcubical  bones  on 
each  side,  forming  the  body  of  the  in¬ 
verted  hyoid  arch. 

Bas  i-latl.  The  same  as  Basilar 
used  adverbially. 

Bas's-Sar.  Applied  by  Dr.  Barclay 
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as  meaning  “towards  the  base  of  the 
skull.” 

Ba-Sil'ic.  [Basil'icus;  from  (3a<n- 
a  “king.”]  Kingly,  royal;  some¬ 
times  applied  by  the  ancients  to  parts 
supposed  to  hold  an  important  place  in 
the  animal  economy. 

Basil’ic  Vein.  A  large  vein  situated 
at  the  fold  of  the  elbow,  in  front  of  the 
humeral  artery.  It  was  important  be¬ 
cause  often  opened  in  cases  of  blood¬ 
letting. 

Ba-&il'i-ctm  Oint'ment,  sometimes 
written  Basii'icnin.  [From  the  Greek 
/SacriXtirfj,  Lat.  basil'icus,  “ royal;”  so 
named  on  account  of  its  great  virtues.] 
The  Cera' turn  resi'nse  (U.  S.  and  Bond. 
Ph.),  composed  of  five  parts  of  resin, 
eight  of  lard,  and  two  of  ye'low  wax. 

It  is  much  used  as  a  stimulating  appli¬ 
cation  to  blistered  surfaces,  indolent 
ulcers,  burns,  etc. 

Ba'sin.  [From  the  French  bas'sin,  a 
“wet  dock.”]  A  geological  term  de¬ 
noting  the  sloping  of  strata  in  several 
directions  towards  a  centre. 

Ha'si-o-.  A  prefix  denoting  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone. 

Ba$io -Chonilro  -  Cerato  -  (Jlossus. 

See  Hvoglossus. 

Ba'sio-Bios'sus.*  [From  bu'sis,  and 
ykuaaa,  the  “tongue.”]  A  muscle  run¬ 
ning  from  the  base  of  the  os  liyoides  to 
the  tongue. 

Bnsioccipital,  bas'e-ok-sip'e-tal. 
[Basioccipita'lis;  from  ba'sis,  “base,” 
and  occipita'le  os,  the  “occipital  bone.”] 
Applied  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  by 
Owen,  to  a  bone  homologous  with  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Ba'sis.*  [Gr.  (Curt;,  from  / Jairco ,  to 
“go,”  to  “step,”  hence,  “that  on  which 
one  steps  or  stands,”  a  “foundation.”] 
The  substance  with  which  an  acid  is  com-  I 
bined  in  a  salt.  See  Base.  A  mordant , 
or  substance  used  in  dyeing,  which  has 
an  affinity  both  for  the  cloth  and  the 
coloring  matter.  Also,  tho  principal 
medicine  in  a  prescription. 

Ba'sis  Car'dis.®  [  Cur,  cor'dis,  the 
“heart.”]  The  “base  of  the  heart.” 
The  broad  part  of  the  heart  is  thus 
called,  as  distinguished  from  the  apex 
or  point. 

Bas-I>sp3ie'noid.  [Basisphenoi'- 

des.]  Applied  in  Anatomy  and  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy,  by  Owen,  to  a  bone 
homologous  with  the  base  of  the  sphe¬ 
noid  bone. 

Bas'tnrtf.  [Vo'tlius.]  Applied  to 
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a  plant  or  a  disease  closely  resembling 
but  not  really  what  it  appears  to  be. 

Bas  tard  Dit'ta-ny.  The  root  of  the 
Dictamus  fraxinella,  now  fallen  into  dis¬ 
use. 

Ba's^le.  [From  (Cun;,  a  “base,  and. 
v X17,  “stuff,”  “substance.”]  A  term  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Graham  to  denote  the  me¬ 
tallic  radical  of  a  salt.  Thus,  sodium  is 
tho  basyle  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

Bate'man’s  Pec'to-ral  Drops. 
These  consist  principally  of  the  tincture 
of  castor,  with  portions  of  camphor  and 
opium,  flavored  with  aniseed  and  colored 
by  cochineal.  Used  in  coughs  or  lung- 
affections. 

Bates’s  Al'iim  Wafer.  The  Li'quor 
Alu' minis  compos'itus  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia;  a  powerful  astringent 
solution  employed  for  stimulating  and 
cleansing  foul  ulcers. 

Batti.  [Bal  neum, plural  Bal'nea.] 

A  term  applied  to  any  yielding  medium, 
such  as  water,  sand,  etc.,  in  which  a 
body  is  immersed.  Baths  are  commonly 
divided  into  general  and  partial:  they 
may  consist  of  simple  water,  or  be  medi¬ 
cated.  As  the  physiological  and  thera¬ 
peutic  effects  of  baths  are  modified  by 
their  temperature,  they  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

GENERAL  BATHS. 

Artificial  Sea-IVa'terBatii.  (Bal'- 
neum  ma'ris  facti’tium ."*)  A  solution  of 
one  part  of  common  salt  in  thirty  parts 
of  water. 

Cold  Bath.  ( Bal'neum  friii'idum .'*) 
The  temperature  ranges  from  33°  to  G0° 
Fahr.  Below50°  it  is  considered  very  cold. 

Cool  Bath.  (Bal'neum  fricj'idumP) 
Temperature  from  60°  to  75°  Fahr. 

Hot-Air  Bath.  ( Bal’neum  sudato'- 
rium.fi )  Tho  “sweating  bath.”  Tempera¬ 
ture  from  100°  to  130°  Fahr. 

Hot  Bath.  ( Bal'neum  cal'  idum.%)  Tem¬ 
perature  from  98°  to  112°  Fahr. 

Temperate  Bath.  ( Bal’neum  tem¬ 
pera' turn.*)  Temperature  from  75°  to 
85°  Fahr. 

Tep'id  Bath.  ( Bal'neum  tep'idum .*) 
Temperature  from  85°  to  92°  Fahr. 

Va'por  Bath.  (Bal'neum  vapo'ris 
bal'neum  l aeon' i cum.* *)  Temperature  from 
122°  to  144-5°  Fahr.  When  a  vapor 
hath  is  applied  only  to  a  particular  part 
of  the  body,  it  is  called  a  fumigation,  or 
vapor  douche. 

XV arm  Bath.  ( Bal'neum  ral'idnm .*) 
Temperature  from  92°  to  9S°  Fahr.;  that 
is,  about  that  of  the  body. 
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Sand  Bj\  ni.  ( Bal'neum  are' nee .*) 
This  consists  of  an  iron  dish,  containing 
line  sand,  placed  on  a  lire.  A  glass 
vessel  may  be  immersed  in  this  and 
gradually  heated  without  danger  of 
breaking. 

Bats-aclaia.  See  Batraciiitts. 

Bat'ra>ehitc.  [Batraebi'tes ;  from 
/ larpaxo; ,  a  “frog,”  and  \Wo;,  a  “stone.”] 
A  stone  like  a  frog;  tho  toad-stone. 

Ba-lrsi'-eM-us.*  [Prom  /3drpaxog,  a 
“frog.”]  Applied  in  the  pdural  neuter 
( Batra'chia )  to  an  order  of  licptilia : 
batra'chian. 

Bat'ra-elsoid.  [Batrachoi'des ; 

from  (Sarpaxos,  a  “frog,”  and  clio;,  a 
“form.”]  Resembling  a  frog. 

Bat/ra-elms.®  [Gr.  (Mrpaxo;,  a 
“frog.”]  The  same  as  Ranula,  which 
see. 

Baf/te-s'y,  E-lee'4ric-al.  A  series 
of  coated  jars,  or  of  pieces  of  copper  and 
zinc,  for  producing  electrical  or  electro¬ 
chemical  action. 

Bat'tery,  Gal«van'ie.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  several  pairs  of  zinc  and  copper 
plates  soldered  together,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  same  metal  shall  always  be  on 
the  same  side  of  the  compound  plate. 

Bauhin  (bo'ax0'),  Vftl'vule  of.  A 
valve  in  the  caecum,  whose  office  it  is  to 
prevent  the  return  of  tho  excrementi- 
tious  matters  from  the  caecum  into  the 
small  intestine.  The  extremities  of  its 
two  lipos  form  rugae  in  the  straight  part 
of  the  caecum,  called  by  Morgagni  freena 
of  the  valvule  of  Bauhm. 

Banme,  home.  The  French  for 
Balsam,  which  sec. 

Baume  tie  Vie,  bom  deh  vA  (“Balm 
of  life.”)  Tho  compound  decoction  of 
aloes. 

Bay  Ber'a-ies.  [Bac'ese  lan'ri.] 

The  berries  of  the  Laurmnohilis,  or  Sweet 
Bay.  A  solid  substance  is  extracted 
from  them,  called  laurin,  or  camphor  of 
the  hay  berry. 

Bay  Oaes*'i*y,  Bay  Ban'rcl.  The 

Primus  laurocerasus. 

Bay  Salt.  Chloride  of  sodium,  or  com¬ 
mon  salt,  as  obtained  by  solar  evapora¬ 
tion  on  the  shores  of  tho  Mediterranean. 

Btlella.  See  Hirudo. 

Bdel'li-um.*  A  name  applied  to 
two  gum-resinous  substances.  One  of 
these  is  the  Indian  bdellium,  or  false, 
myrrh,  procured  from  the  Am'yris  com- 
miph'ora.  The  other  is  called  African 
bdellium,  and  is  obtained  from  the  Heu- 
deln'tia  Africa' na. 

Btlellomcici',  del-lom'e-ter.  [Bdel- 
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lom'etnisn ;  from  /?r5 e\\a,  a  “leech,” 
and  perpov,  a  “measure.”]  An  instru¬ 
ment  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
leech. 

Beail'ed.  [Grannla'tns.]  Applied 
to  roots  knotted,  like  beads  strung  closely 
together. 

Bead'-Broof.  A  term  denoting  tho 
strength  of  spirituous  liquors,  as  shown  ’ 
by  the  continuance  of  tho  bubbles  or 
beads  on  the  surface. 

Beals.  [Ros'trum.]  Tho  tubular 
portion  of  a  retort.  In  Ornithology,  the 
prolongation  of  tho  mouth,  or  substance 
investing  the  mandibles,  almost  always 
horny,  and  of  various  forms,  according 
to  the  kind  of  food  used  by  each  species; 
the  bill. 

Bean  of  St.  Ignatius.  See  Strych- 
nos  Igxatia. 

Beartl'ed.  [Bavba'tns.]  Having 
a  beard,  or  some  beard-like  appendage. 

Bear's  Ber'ry,  Bear's  Bil'ber-ry-, 
Bear’s  Wfeor'tle-ber-ry-.  The  Arc- 
tostaphylos  uva  ursi,  formerly  called 
Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Be-bee-rin'.  [Be-bceri'na.]  A  vege¬ 
table  alkali  discovered  in  the  Beleeru , 
or  green -heart  tree,  of  British  Guiana. 

Bebeern,  or  Bibiru,  be-be'roo.  A 
tree  of  British  Guiana,  the  timber  of 
which  is  known  to  wood-merchants  by 
tho  name  of  Green-heart.  It  yields  a 
substance,  called  bebeerin,  of  antipe- 
riodic  properties. 

Bee'ea-bam'ga.®  [From  the  Ger¬ 
man  Bachbunc/en,  “water-herb.”]  Spe¬ 
cific  name  of  Vercn'iea  Beccabun'ya. 

BecdeCkiiller  (Fr.),bek  deh  k wAyi'. 
An  instrument  for  extracting  balls. 

Bee  de  Bilivre.  See  IIaiie-Lip. 

Becblc,  bek'ik.  [Bech'iens;  from 
/?>?(,  [Jrjxts,  “cough.”]  Belonging  to,  or 
relieving,  a  cough. 

Beclsiea,'*'  bek'e-ka.  [See  preceding 
article.]  A  general  term  for  medicines 
tending  to  relieve  cough  of  any  kind. 

Bedeg’swr,  or  Bcdeguar,  bed'e-gar. 
A  remarkable  gall,  termed  sweet-brier 
sponge,  found  on  various  species  of  Bosa, 
and  produced  by  the  puncture  of  several 
species  of  insects,  more  especially  the 
Oiprips  Rosie. 

Beer.  [€erevi'sia;  Fr.  Cervoise, 
sen'vwSz'.]  Tho  fermented  infusion  of 
malted  barley,  flavored  with  hops.  The 
term  “  beer”  is  also  applied  to  beverages 
consisting  of  a  saccharine  liquor  par¬ 
tially  advanced  into  the  vinous  fermen¬ 
tation  and  flavored  with  peculiar  sub¬ 
stances,  as  spruce-beer,  ginger-beer,  etc. 
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Bees'tings.  The  first  milk  taken 
Rom  the  cow  after  calving. 

Bees’  Wax.  [Ce'ra.]  Wax  obtained 
from  the  comb  of  the  Apis  mellifica.  See 
Cera. 

Begoniaeese,®  be-go-ne-a'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  plants,  mostly  herba¬ 
ceous,  found  in  the  tropics,  including 
the  Begonia.  They  are  prized  for  their 
showy  flowers. 

Be-lem'nite.  [Belesmisi'tes ;  from 
a  “  dart.”]  The  arrow-stone,  or 
fossil  thunder-bolt;  the  petrified  remains 
of  certain  sca-animals  belonging  to  the 
same  class  with  the  Nautilus.  They  are 
slender,  straight,  and  conical  or  sharp  at 
one  end.  Often  found  in  chalk. 

[It.  a  “handsome 
lady;”  the  juice  being  used  as  a  cos¬ 
metic.]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Br. 
Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  At'ropa  helladon'na. 
It  is  a  powerful  narcotic.  When  applied 
to  the  eye,  it  has  the  remarkable  property 
of  greatly  dilating  the  pupil. 

Bel-la-don'nse  fVli-mn’  (“Leaf 
of  Belladonna”),  and  Belladom'iiie  8ta'= 
«lix»  (“  Root  of  Belladonna”).  See  Bel- 
LAUONNA. 

liell-Jlet'al.  An  alloy  of  copper, 
zinc,  and  tin,  used  for  bells,  mortars,  etc. 

BeJlows’-Souad.  See  Bruit  de 
SOUFFLET. 

Belly.  See  Abdomen,  Alvxis,  Venter. 

Bel'o-aioid.  [Belonoi'des ;  from 
(h\6vri,  a  “bodkin,”  and  a&;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  bodkin.  Applied  to  pro¬ 
cesses  of  bone :  styloid. 

Belvisiacese,*  bel-vis-e-a'she-e. 
[From  Belcis'ia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  found 
only  in  Africa.  It  includes  the  Napo- 
leona  imperialis. 

Belvisieae.  See  Belvisiacejs. 

Ben,  Oil  of.  The  expressed  oil  of 
Ben-nut,  or  the  Morynga  pterygo-sperma, 
remarkable  for  not  becoming  rancid  for 
many  years. 

Ben-e-dic'tns.*  [From  henedi’eo, 
benedic'tum,  to  “bless.”]  Literally, 
“  blessed.”  A  term  prefixed  to  compo¬ 
sitions  and  herbs  on  account  of  their 
supposed  good  qualities :  thus,  antimo- 
nial  wine  was  termed  benedictum  vinum, 
etc. 


Ben'ja-min.  A  corruption  of  „ 
zo,n •  See  Benzoinum. 

Ben  jamin  Flow  ers.  Benzoic  ; 
Benne  Leaves.  See  Sesamum. 
Benzine.  See  Mineral  Turpe.su 
Ben'zo-ate,  [Ben'zoas,  &tis.] 
combination  of  benzoic  acid  with  a  1 


Ben-zo'ic.  [Benzo'icus.]  Applied 
to  an  acid  obtained  from  gum  benzoin. 

Ben-zo-iff'e-ra.*  [From  benzo'inum, 
and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  A  name  applied 
to  the  tree  commonly  known  as  the 
Styrax  benzoin. 

Benzoin.  See  Benzoinum. 
Ben'zo-in,  Ben'ao-ine.  [Benzoi'- 
na.]  A  compound  obtained  from  oil 
of  bitter  almonds. 

Ben-zo'a-ainsn.®  [Arab.  Benzo' ah.\ 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  of  gum  ben¬ 
zoin  ;  obtained  from  the  Styrax  benzoin. 
It  is  a  stimulant  and  expectorant.  The 
inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  benzoin  has 
been  recommended  in  chronic  laryngitis. 
Berberacese.  See  Berberidacea5. 
Bei’beridacese,®  ber-ber-e-da'she-e, 
or  Ber-ber-id'e-se.®  A  natural  order 
of  plants,  named  after  the  Berberis  (Bar¬ 
berry,  or  Berberry),  which  is  the  most 
important  genus  it  contains. 

Ber'ber-in.  [Berberi'na,]  An 
alkaline  substance  obtained  from  the 
Berberis  vulgaris. 

Ber'g'a-met.  An  essence  prepared 
from  the  rind  of  the  Citrus  bergamia , 
otherwise  called  Citrus  mella  rosa. 

Bergmelil  (Ger.),  beRG'mfil.  Lite¬ 
rally,  “mountain  meal;”  an  earth,  found 
in  Sweden,  resembling  fine  flour,  and 
celebrated  for  its  nutritious  qualities.  It 
is  found  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the 
shells  of  microscopic  animalcules. 

_  Beriberi,  ba-re-ba're.  A  spasmodic 
rigidity  of  the  lower  limbs,  etc.;  an 
acute  disease  occurring  in  India,  and 
commonly  considered  the  same  as  Bar - 
biers,  but  the  latter  is  a  chronic  disease. 
The  word  beriberi  is,  in  all  probability, 
derived  from  the  reduplication  of  the 
Hindoo  word  beri,  signifying  irons  or 
fetters  fastened  to  the  legs  of  criminals, 
elephants,  etc.  A  person  afflicted  with 
this  disease  is  literally  “fettered.” 
Berlin  Bine.  See  Prussian  Blue. 
Ber'ry.  A  pulpy,  indehiscent  peri¬ 
carp,  having  the  seeds  scattered  loosely 
in  the  pnlp ;  as  the  grape,  gooseberry,  etc. 

Berlin  (bcrt,'taNG'),  Sjion'g'y  Bones 
of.  Two  small,  triangular,  turbinated 
bones,  often  found  beneath  the  small 
opening  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus. 

Ber'yl.  [Gr.  jSijpuXXoj.]  A  variety  of 
the  emerald,  a  mineral  or  gem  usually 
of  a  green  color  of  various  shades,  pass¬ 
ing  into  honey-yellow  and  sky-blue. 
When  colored  green  by  oxide  of  chro¬ 
mium,  it  forms  the  true  emerald,  and 
when  colorless  and  transparent,  aqua- 
marina. 
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Be'tei.  A  famous  masticatory  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  East,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  are  err,  betel,  or  pinarig  nut,  the 
produce  of  the  Areca  Cateclm,  or  Catecbu 
Palm.  A  portion  of  tiio  nut  is  rolled  up 
with  a  little  lime  in  the  leaf  of  the  Piper 
betel,  and  the  whole  chewed. 

Betulacese,®  bet-u-la'she-e,  Bet-u- 
lin'c  -«e.®  [Prom  bet'ula,  a  “birch- 
tree.”]  A  natural  order  of  trees,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  various  kinds  of  Birch  and 
Alder.  These  trees  formed  part  of  the 
Jussieuan  order  Amentacex. 

Betulaceous,  bet-u-lii'shus,  or 
Bet-ii-Iiii'e-ows.  [Betula'cens,  Bel¬ 
li!  £  si 'cast;  from  bet'ula,  the  “birch- 
tree.”]  Having  an  arrangement  as  in 
the  Betula.  See  Betulacese. 

Be-zo'ar,  or  Be-zo'ard.  [Pers.  Pa- 
zahar ;  from  pa,  “against,”  and  zahar, 
a  “poison.”]  A  calculous  concretion 
sometimes  found  in  the  stomach,  in¬ 
testines,  and  bladder  of  certain  land- 
animals,  such  as  the  ox,  horse,  deer. 
These  concretions  were  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  to  possess  wonderful  medicinal 
virtues,  and  to  be  completely  efficacious 
not  only  against  poisons,  but  also  against 
pestilential  and  other  diseases. 

Bezo-ar'ilics.  A  class  of  medicines 
supposed  to  possess  virtues  similar  to 
those  of  the  bezoar. 

Bhang,  b’hang,  or  bang.  The  Can'- 
nabis  In'clica,  or  Indian  Hemp.  A  plant 
common  in  India,  containing  powerful 
narcotic  properties.  It  is  used  in  various 
forms  by  the  people  of  India  for  the 
purpose  of  intoxication.  The  tops  and 
tender  parts  of  the  plant,  when  dried, 
constitute  the  hashish  (h&-sheesh')  of  the 
Arabs.  See  Canxabis  Indica. 

Bi-.  [From  bis,  “twice.”]  A  prefix 
in  certain  compound  names,  signifying 
two,  or  twice;  as  biceps,  “two-headed.” 

Bib.=  Tiibe*  “Drink”  (imperative 
mood  of  the  verb  biho). 

Bl-ba'sic.  [Bibas'icns;  from  hi-, 
“two,” and  ba'sis,  a“base.”]  Havingtwo 
bases,  as  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda. 

Bib-i-to'rl-iis.®  [From  bi'bo,  bib' i- 
tum,  to  “drink.”]  A  former  name  of 
the  rectus  interims  oculi,  from  its  drawing 
the  eye  inwards  towards  the  nose,  and 
thus  directing  it  into  the  cup  in  drinking. 

Bib'u-lous.  [Bib'ulus;  from  bi'bo, 
to  “  drink.”]  Attracting  moisture ;  ab¬ 
sorbing. 

Bl-cap'su-lar.  [Bicapsula'ris ; 

from  bi-,  “two,”  and  cap'sula,  a  “cap¬ 
sule.”]  Having  two  capsules. 

Bi-car'bo-nate.  [Bicarbo'nas, 
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a 'tis ;  from  bi-,  “two,”  and  carbo'nas,  a 
“carbonate.”]  Two  equivalents  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  combined  with  one  of  base. 

Bi-cau  dal.  [Bicaiulnlis;  from 
bi-,  “two,”  and  cau'da,  a  “tail.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  two  tails.  Applied  to  a  muscle. 

Bi-^e-pha'li-iiin.*  [From  bis, 
“twice”  or  “twofold,”  and  Ke<j,a\rj,  the 
“head.”]  A  large  sarcoma  on  the  head, 
as  if  another  were  grown  upon  it. 

BI-£epli 'a-Ions.  [Bicepli'alus ; 
from  the  same.]  Having  two  heads. 

Bi'ceps,®  gen.  Bi-cip'J-tis.  [From 
bi-,  “two,”  and  ca'put,  the  “head.”] 
Having  two  heads.  Applied  to  a  muscle 
of  the  arm,  and  to  one  of  the  thigh. 

Bichat  (be'shA),  Ca-nal'  of.  A 
small  round  hole  above  the  pineal  gland, 
opening  into  the  third  ventricle  of  Ihe 
brain  :  called  also  the  arachnoid  canal. 

Bi-chlo'riile  of  Mer'cu-ry.  Cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate. 

Bl-cip'i-tal.  [Bicipita'lis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  biceps  muscle. 

Bi-con  'ju-g-af  c.  [Biconjugatas  ; 
from  hi-,  “two,”  and  con'jugo,  to  “yoke 
together.”]  In  pairs. 

Bi-coc'nous.  [IMcor'iiis;  from  bi-, 
“two,”and  cor'nu, a  “horn.”]  Two-horned. 

Bi-cus'piil,  or  Bi-cns'iii-ilate.  [Bi- 
cns'pis,  BicHspicIa'tiis;  from  hi-, 
“two,”  and  cvs'pis,  the  “point  of  a 
spear.”]  Having  two  points.  See  Tooth. 

Bl-tlen'tal.  [Bi'dcns,  en'tis,  Bi- 
deiiia'Iis ;  from  bi-,  “two,”  and  dens,  a 
“tooth.”]  Having  two  teeth. 

Bi-dcn'tate.  [Bnlenta'tMS ;  from 
the  same.]  Having  two  teeth. 

Bi-dig'I-tate.  [Bidigita'tus :  from 
bi-,  “two,”  and  dig'ilus,  a  “finger.”] 
Having  two  fingers. 

Bi-dig'-i'ti-Piii-iia'tus.®  [From  the 
same,  and  pinna' tus,  “pinnate.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  pinnate  leaf  with  two  leaflets 
at  the  end  of  the  common  petiole. 

Bi-en'iii-al.  [  15  ion  'll  is ;  from  bi- 
en' nium  (hi-, “  two,”  and  aii'«t<«,a“  year”), 
the  “space  of  two  years.”]  Of  two 
years’  duration. 

Bi-la'ri-ous.  [Bifa'rius;  from  bi-, 
“two,”  and fa'ri,  to  “speak.”]  Having  a 
double  meaning;  pointing  two  ways. 

Bifer-ows.  [Bi'fcr,  Biferus;  from 
hi-  for  bis,  “  twice,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “  bear.”] 
Bearing  twice  in  the  year. 

Bi  lk!.  [Bifidus;  from  hi-,  “two,” 
and  fiu'do,  to  “cleave.”]  Divided  into 
two :  cleft. 

Bl-flo'rous,  or  Bi»flo'rate.  [Bi- 
flo'rus ;  from  bi-,  “two,”  and  flos,  a 
“flower.”]  Having  two  flowers. 
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Bi-fo'rate,  or  Bl-ffo'rons.  [Bifo¬ 
ra' t  us,  Bif orns ;  from  bi-,  “two,”  and 
fa' res,  a  “door.”]  Having  two  entries 
or  apertures. 

Bl-fur'cate.  [Bifurca'tus;  from  bi-, 
“two,”  and  fur'ca,  a  “fork.”]  Divided 
into  two,  like  a  fork. 

Bl-fur-ca'tion.  [Bifnrca'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  A  dividing  into  two, 
as  a  fork  into  its  prongs. 

Bi-gas'ter.*  [From  bi-,  “two,”  and 
vajrfip,  the  “belly.”]  The  same  as  Bi- 

VEXTBR. 

Bi-g’em’i-nate.  [Bigemina'tus ; 

from  bi-,  and  gem' ini,  “  twins.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Botany  to  leaves  having  two 
seeondary  petioles,  each  of  which  has  a 
pair  of  leaflets. 

Bignoniacese,®  big-no-ne-a'she-e.  A 
natural  order  ot  plants,  including  the 
Bigno'nia  (trumpet-flower)  and  Catalpa. 
Many  of  them  are  trees  or  twining 
plants  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers. 

Bignoniaceous,  big-no-ne-a'shiis. 
[Biguionia'eeils;  from  Bigno'nia,  tho 
“trumpet-flower.”]  Having  an  arrange¬ 
ment  as  in  the  Bignonia.  See  Bigno- 
Nt.VCE.1S. 

Bilfuonije,*  big-no'ne-e,  the  plural 
of  Bigno'nia,  forming  tho  Jussieuan 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See 
BlGNONIA.CE*. 

BI-Jio'rI-us.*  [From  hi-,  “two,”  and 
ho'ra,  an  “  hour.”]  Enduring  two  hours. 

Bi'ju-gate.  [Bijuga'tns,  or  Bij'u- 
gus;  from  hi-,  “two,”  and  jn'gum,  a 
“yoke.”]  Double-yoked;  in  two  pairs. 

Bl'labe.  [Bila'bii an?  probably  from 
bis,  “twice,”  or  “two,”  and  la'bium,  a 
“  lip.”]  An  instrument  for  extracting 
foreign  bodies  of  sufficiently  moderate 
size  from  tho  bladder  through  the  ure¬ 
thra. 

Bl-Isi'bi-ate.  [Bilabia'tns ;  from  hi-, 
and  la'bium ,  a  “lip.”]  Having  two  lips. 
Bl-la-ciis’i-ate.  [Bilackiia'tus ; 

from  hi-,  and  lacinia'tus,  “fringed.”] 
Double-fringed. 

Bi-lam’el-late.  [Bilamella'tus ; 

from  bi-,  and  lamella' tun,  “having  little 
plates.”]  Having  two  layers  of  little 
plates. 

Bl-lat'er-al.  [Bilatera'lis ;  from 
hi-,  and  latera'lis,  “pertaining  to  the 
side.”]  Applied  to  leaves  proceeding 
from  different  points  as  well  as  different 
sides,  and  so  somewhat  distinct  from 
opposite. 

Bile.  [Bi'lis,  or  Fel ;  Gr.  yoArj ;  Fr. 
Bile,  bil,  and  Fiel,  fe-el'.]  The  gall,  or 


peculiar  secretion  of  the  liver.  It  is  s» 
viscid  fluid,  of  a  greenish-yellow  color, 
and  exceedingly  bitter,  whence  tho  pro¬ 
verb  “bitter  as  gall.”  The  bile  or 
gall  of  the  ox  ( bi'lis  bovi'na )  has  often 
been  used  medicinally  as  a  tonic  and 
anthelmintic,  and  as  a  laxative  in  cases 
of  deficient  biliary  secretion.  It  has  also 
been  supposed  to  possess  great  healing 
virtues  when  applied  externally  to  bruises 
and  other  sores. 

Kil’ia-ry.  [Bilia'ris.]  Belonging 
to  the  bile. 

Bi'lin,  or  Bi'lme.  [Bili'ma;  from 
bi'lis .]  A  gummy,  pale-yellow  mass, 
considered  to  be  the  principal  constitu¬ 
ent  of  the  bile. 

Billons,  bil'yus.  [Bilio'sos  ;  from 
bi'lis.']  Having  much  bile,  full  of  bile, 
or  relating  to  the  bile. 

BU-i-plie'in.  [  Biliphsci'na;  from 
bi'lis,  and  diaioj,  “of  a  brown  color.”] 
The  most  important  coloring  matter  of 
the  bile. 

Bilis.  See  Bile. 

Kilis  Atra.  See  Melancholia. 

Bi'lis  Bo-vi'na.®  Tho  Latin  term 
for  ox’s  gall.  See  Bills. 

iiil-l  -ver'din.  [Biliverili'na;  Fr. 
Bile,  and  vert,  “green-color.”]  A  green 
substance  obtained  from  tho  yellowish 
coloring  matter  of  bile. 

Bl-lo'bate.  [From  hi-,  “two,”  and 
Xojdf,  a  “lobe.”]  Having  two  lobes. 

BI-loc'u-ls»r.  [Bilocula'ris ;  from 
bi-,  “two,”  and  loc'nlus,  a  “little  cell.”] 
Having  two  cells. 

Bim'a-nous.  [Bim'amis;  from 

bi-,  “two,”  and  ma'nus,  a  “hand,”] 
Having  two  hands.  Applied  in  tho  plu¬ 
ral  neuter  to  an  order  of  Mammalia,  of 
which  man  constitutes  the  only  genus. 

Bi-mcs'tris.*  [From  bi-,  “two,” 
and  men' sis,  a  “month.”]  Of  two 
months :  two  months  old. 

Bin-.  The  same  as  Bi-,  tho  n  being 
added  for  the  sake  of  euphony  before  a 
vowel ;  as,  biaoxalate,  etc. 

BI'na-ry.  [Bina'rius;  from  bi'nus, 
“by  couples.”]  Consisting  of  two,  as 
two  elements,  two  measures,  etc. 

Bl'nate.  [Bina'tus;  from  hi-,  “two,” 
and  na' tus,  “born,”  “produced.”]  Grow¬ 
ing  in  pairs  or  couples. 

Bi-ner'vate,  Bi-ner'vl-ous.  [Bi- 
ner'vatus,  Biner'vius :  from  bi-,  and 
nerva'tus,  “ nerved.”]  Having  two  nerves. 

BI-noc'u-lar.  [Binociila'ris;  from 
bin-,  “two,”  and  oc'ulus,  the  “eye.”] 
Having  the  use  of  both  eyes. 

BI-isoc’w-lus.*  [From  bin-,  and  oe'r 
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'ulus ,  Mao  “eye.”]  Applied  in  Surgery 
to  a  bandage  for  maintaining  dressings 
on  both  eyes.  Also  the  name  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  resembling  the  king-crab. 

Bi-nox'a-late.  [Binox'alas,  a 'tis; 
from  bin-,  “two,”  or  “twice,”  undox'dlas, 
an  “oxalate.”]  A  combination  of  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  oxalic  acid  with  a  base. 

Bi-o-dyw-ansi'ics.  [BiotSyotani'ica ; 
from  (Bos,  “life,”  and  imams,  “power.”] 
The  doctrine  or  science  of  the  vital 
forces. 

Bi-al'o-gy.  [Biolo'gia ;  from  (Bo;, 
“life,”  and  Adyoj,  a  “discourse.”]  The 
doctrine  or  science  of  life. 

Bi-ol'y-sis.®  [From  /3io;,  “life,”  and 
Vuto,  to  “ dissolve,”  to  “destroy.”]  The 
destruction  of  life. 

Bl-o-ly t'ic.  [Biolyt'icns ;  from  the 
same.]  Desti’oying  or  impairing  life. 
Applied  to  agents  of  a  deleterious 
quality,  as  the  moro  powerful  acids, 
narcotics,  etc. 

Bi-o-mag-ise-tiS'naias.*  [From  (Bos, 
“life,”  and  magnetis'nms,  “magnetism.”] 
Another  name  for  animal  magnetism. 

Bi-par'tit©.  [Biparti'tws ;  from 
hi-,  “two,”  and  par'tio,  to  “divide.”] 
Divided  deeply  into  two. 

Bi-pel'tate.  [Bipel'tatins ;  from 
hi.-,  “two,”  and  pel'ta,  a  “target”  or 
“buckler.”]  Having  tavo  shields.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  family  of  the  Crusta'cea  Sto- 
map'oda. 

Bi'jpes,®  gen.  Bsp'ed-is.  [From  hi-, 
“two,”  and  pee,  a  “foot.”]  Having  tavo 
feet:  bi'ped. 

Bi-itin'nate.  [Bipisiata'tas ;  from 
hi-,  “two,”  and  pin'na,  a  “leaflet.”] 
Having  double  leaflets. 

Bl-i>in-nat'i-iii(i.  [Bipinnatif- 
Wus;  from  hi-,  “two,”  and  pinnatif'i- 
cZ<(».]  Doubly  pinnatifid. 

Bird 'lime.  [Vis'cns.]  A  glutinous 
substance  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the 
holly.  It  contains  resin,  which  has  been 
.called  viscina. 

BS-ros'trate.  [Biros  tra'tus,  Bi- 
ros'tris;  from  hi-,  and  ros'trum,  a 
“beak.”]  Having  two  beaks. 

Bi-sex'u-a.1.  [Bisexna'lis ;  from 
hi-,  and  sexua'lis.]  Of  both  sexes. 

Bis.  ind.  =  His  in  di’es “Twice 
daily.” 

Bis'mutli.  [Bismu'tSjmn.  Ger. 
Bis'mut.]  A  yellowish-avhite  metal,  found 
generally  native  or  in  the  metallic  state. 

Bis-mu'thi  Sulmi'tras.  See  next 
article. 

Bis-inu'tUum  Al'lmm.®  The  Pliar- 
riacopceial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  of  the  tris- 
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nitrate  of  bismuth  ;  flake-white,  or  pearl- 
white,  sometimes  called  the  subnitrate 
of  bismuth  ( Bismuthi  snbnitras). 

Bis-tor'ta,*  or  Bis'tort.  [From  bis, 
“twice,”  and  tor'queo,  to  “twist:”  so 
named  from  the  form  of  the  root.]  See 
next  article. 

Bis-tor'tae  Ka'dix.*  The  root  of 
the  Polygonum  bistorta,  Great  Bistort  or 
Snake-Weed. 

Bistoury,  bis'tur-e.  [Fr.  Bistouri; 
from  Pistori,  a  town  where  it  was  manu¬ 
factured.]  A  small  knife,  or  scalpel,  for 
surgical  purposes.  There  are  the  straigh  t, 
the  curved,  and  the  probe-pointed,  avhich 
is  also  cui’ved. 

Bis'tre.  A  brown  color,  made  of 
wood-soot  boiled  and  evaporated.  Beech- 
soot  is  said  to  make  the  best. 

Bl-suI'pSiate.  [Bisul'plsas,  a  'tis; 
from  hi-,  “two,”  and  sul'phas .]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  one  of  the  base. 

Bi-sul'pMte.  [Bisul'phis,  i 'tis; 
from  hi-,  “two,”  and  s  til' phis.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  tavo  equivalents  of  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid  with  one  of  the  base. 

Bl-tar'trate.  [Bitar'tras,  si' tis  ; 
from  hi-,  and  tar'tras .]  A  supersalt  avith 
tavice  as  much  tartaric  acid  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  neutral  salt. 

Bl-ter'mate.  [Bitersia'tus ;  from 
bis,  “twice,”  and  terna'tus. ]  Tavice  ter- 
nate,  or  doubly  threefold. 

Bit'ter  Alm'oiuls,  Wafer  ©f,  or 
Bit'ter  Alm'oisd  Wafer.  [A'qua 
Amyg-'dalse  Ama'iw,  or  A'qna 
Amyg’dala'rsim  Ama'rum.]  In  this 
preparation  there  are  sixteen  minims  of 
the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  to  two  pints  of 
water,  or  half  a  minim  to  a  fluidounce. 
It  is  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  other 
medicines  in  nervous  coughs  and  spas¬ 
modic  affections. 

Bit'ter  Ap'ple,  Bit'ter  Cn'cuni- 
l»er,  Bit'ter  Gourd.  The  plant  and 

fruit  of  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

Bit'ter  Brin 'ea-ple.  A  peculiar 
principle,  on  the  presence  of  avhich  the 
bitter  quality  of  certain  vegetables  de¬ 
pends;  as  in  the  wood  of  quassia,  gen¬ 
tian-root,  the  hop,  etc. 

Bit'ter-Sweet.  The  SoLAxuar  Dul¬ 
camara,  which  see. 

Bit'ter-iug’.  Corruptly  called  Bit¬ 
tern.  A  preparation  for  adulterating 
beer,  composed  of  Cocculus  Indicus,  liq¬ 
uorice,  tobacco,  quassia,  and  sulphate  of 
iron  or  copperas.  A  similar  preparation 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  “bitter  balls.” 

Bit'tem.  The  water  remaining  after 
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the  crystallization  of  common  salt  from 
sea-water  or  salt  springs. 

Bit'ters.  [Atna'ra.]  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  several  medicinal  substances, 
expressing  their  quality  as  particularly 
perceptible  to  the  taste,  and  which  are 
further  distinguished  into  aromatic,  pure, 
and  styptic  bitters. 

Bl-tn'men,  m  inis.*  [As  if  pitta' men; 
from  irirra,  “pitch.”]  A  name  for  cer¬ 
tain  inflammable  mineral  substances,  of 
different  consistencies  ranging  from  fluid 
to  solid. 

Bitu'men  Bar-l>a-den'se.*  The 

Petroleum  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  (Lond. 
and  Ed.),  or  “Barbadoes  Tar.” 

Bi-tu'min-i-za'tiou.  [Bitumini- 

sa'tio,  o'iu's.]  The  transformation  of 
organic  matter  into  bitumen,  as  wood 
into  coal,  and  the  remains  of  vegetable 
substances  into  peat. 

Bl-tu'min-ous.  [Bitnmino'sus ; 

from  bitu'men. \  Of  the  nature  of  bitu¬ 
men. 

Bivalve.  [Bival'vis;  from  hi-,  and 
vat.' on ,  a  “valve.”]  Having  two  valves. 

Bi-ven'ter.®  [Prom  hi-,  and  ven'ter, 
the  “'belly.”]  Double-belly.  A  faulty 
term  used  for  Diymtricus ;  also  ealled 
liigaster. 

Bixaceae,®  bix-a'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Bixa,  which  produces  amotto 
or  annotto,  used  to  color  cheese. 

Black  Deatli.  [Lat.  Mors  3Ji'g-ra, 
or  Pcs'tis  Sfi'gra;  Fr.  Pestc  Noir,  pest 
nwla.]  The  name  given  in  Germany 
and  the  North  of  Europe  to  an  Oriental 
plague  which  occurred  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  characterized  by  inflammatory 
boils  and  black  spots  on  the  skin,  indi¬ 
cating  putrid  decomposition.  In  Italy 
it  was  called  la  mortalega  grande,  “  the 
great  mortality.”  In  many  of  its  cha¬ 
racters  this  pestilence  resembled  the 
present  bubo  plague,  complicated  with 
pneumonia  and  haemorrhages. 

Blade  Draught.  A  popular  purga¬ 
tive,  consisting  of  the  infusion  of  senna 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Blade  Drop.  [Gut'to  Ni'grie. 
Literally,  “black  drops.”]  A  solution 
of  opium  in  verjuice,  corresponding 
nearly  in  its  medicinal  properties  to  the 
Aeetum  Opii  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
One  drop  of  this  solution  is  equal  to 
about  three  of  laudanum.  It  is  less  apt 
to  disturb  or  excite  the  nervous  system 
than  the  latter  preparation.  See  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  page  67. 

Black  Flux.  A  mixture  of  charcoal 


and  carbonate  of  potash,  obtained  by, 
deflagrating  tartar  with  half  its  weight 
of  nitre. 

Black  Bead.  See  Plumbago.  _ 

Black  Vom'it.  [Voui'itus  Ni'ger.] 

The  throwing  up,  in  certain  fevers,  of  a 
dark-colored  fluid  resembling  coffee- 
grounds.  This  fluid  consists  chiefly  of 
blood  changed  by  the  morbid  secretions 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fatal  symptoms  attending  yellow  fever, 
which  in  Spanish  is  often  called  simply 
El  vom'ito  (“the  vomit”),  or  El  vom'ito 
ne'gro  (“the  black  vomit”). 

Black  Wasli.  [S.o'tio  Sa'gra,  or 
liO'tio  Hydrar'g-yri  Sii'gra.]  A  lo¬ 
tion  made  with  calomel  in  lime-water, 
much  used  for  syphilitic  sores. 

Blad'der.  [Vesi'ca.]  Generally, 
the  receptacle  of  the  urine  in  man  and 
other  animals.  Applied  in  Botany  and 
Natural  History  to  various  objects  and 
productions  of  similar  appearance,  as 
those  of  sea -wrack,  the  air-bag  of 
fishes,  etc. 

Blad'der-Fu'cisis.Blacl'cJer-Wrack. 

The  Fueus  vesieulosus. 

Bladder, Ball.  See  Gall-Bladder. 
Bladder,  Urinary.  See  Urinary 
Bladder. 

Bladdery  Fever.  [Fe'kris  Bul- 
lo'sa.]  See  Pemphigus. 

Blaes'i-tas,  a'tts.®  [Prom  /?A aio6g, 
“one  who  has  crooked  logs;”  also  “one 
who  stammers.”]  The  defect  of  speech 
termed  stuttering  or  stammering.  Some 
writers  understand  by  it  the  substitution 
of  soft  consonants  for  hard, — as  d  for  t, 
b  for  p,  etc.  See  Psellismus. 

Blain.  A  pustule,  blotch,  or  sore. 
See  Chilblain. 

Blanc  de  Troyes,  bloNa  deli  trwa. 
Spanish  White,  prepared  chalk,  or  the 
Cre'ta  jyrsepara'ta  of  the  Pharmacopoeias, 
Blas-te'ma,  mis*  [From  .SAacrj-Iyco. 
to  “germinate.”]  A  term  applied  to  the 
rudimental  mass  of  an  organ  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  formation. 

Blas'to-dersn.  [Blastoder'sna, 

a  ill'*;  from  (IXaaTiivio ,  to  “germinate,” 
and  (5 ipya,  the  “  skin.”]  A  minute,  thin 
membrane  on  that  surface  of  the  yelk 
which,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the 
egg,  is,  by  apeculiar  arrangement,  always 
uppermost ;  the  germinal  membrane,  or 
Oicatricula. 

Blas-to-der'mic.  [Blastodcr'- 
micus.]  Belonging  to  the  blastoderm. 

Blastoder'mic  Ves'i-ele.  [ Vcsic'- 
ula  Blastoder'msca.]  A  distinct  en¬ 
velope  immediately  surrounding  the 
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yelk,  and  covered  by  the  vitelline  mem¬ 
brane  ;  afterwards  called  the  umbilical 
vesicle. 

Blas-to-gren'e-sis.®  [From  PXaaro;, 
a  “sprout,”  and  ycrsms,  “generation.”] 
The  multiplication  of  plants  by  means 
of  buds. 

Bleach.  [From  the  German  blei'chen, 
to  “whiten.”]  To  whiten  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of,  or  by  changing  the  nature  of, 
the  coloring  matter  in  any  substance. 
See  next  article. 

Bleaching.  [Dealfoa'tio ;  from  de, 
intensive,  and  al'bus,  “white.”]  The 
chemical  process  of  whitening  linen  or 
woollen  stuffs.  Linen  is  usually  bleached 
by  means  of  chlorine  or  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.  Woollen  stuffs  are 
bleached  by  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
sulphurous  acid. 

Bleach'ing  Pow'der.  Chloride  of 
lime,  formerly  called  oxymuriate  of  lime; 
prepared  by  exposing  hydrate  of  lime 
gradually  to  chlorine  gas. 

Bleach'ing  Ltq'uid.  [Fr.  Eau  de 
Javelle,  o  deh  zh&'vell'.]  This  is  the 
preceding  compound  obtained  in  solution 
by  transmitting  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas 
through  hydrate  of  lime  suspended  in 
water. 

Blear'-Eye.  A  chronic  catarrhal  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eyelids. 

BleB.  See  Bulla. 

Bleeding.  See  Blood-Letting, 
Haemorrhage. 

Blende,  blend.  [Perhaps  from  the 
Saxon  blen'dan,  to  “mix  together.”] 
The  native  sulphuret  of  zinc  in  black 
crystals,  and  called  by  miners  blackjack. 
The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  other 
ores,  as  manganese  blende,  etc. 

Blen'nad-e-ni'tis,  i  die.®  [From 
PXzrva,  “mucus,”  and  adeni'tis.]  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  mucous  glands. 

Blenne-lyt'ri-a.®  [From  (l\hva, 
“mucus,”  and  e\ vrpor,  a  “ sheath.”]  Same 
as  Leucorrhcea. 

Blen'neii-te'rl-a.*  [From  PXtvva, 
“mucus,”  and  tVrtpor,  an  “intestine.”] 
Mucous  flow  from  the  intestines. 

Blenno-gen'ic.  [Blenno'gen'i- 
ems;  from  P\ fws,  “mucus,”  and  ytvvdw, 
to  “generate.”]  Generating  mucus; 
muciparous. 

Blen-nog'e-nus.*  The  same  as 
Blennogenic,  which  see. 

Blen'no-me-tvi'tis,  idis.%  [From 
fiXzvra,  “mucus,”  and  metri'tisi]  Mucous 
flow  accompanying  Metritis. 

Hie  jiiiopli-t  lialnii-a.®  [From 

p\zwa,  “mucus,”  and  ophthal'mia.]  In- 
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flammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  eye. 

Blcn-nor-rha'gi-a.*  [From  p\evva , 
“mucus,”  and  pbyrvpi,  to  “break”  or 
“burst.”]  Literally,  a  “bursting  forth 
of  mucus  :”  hence,  an  excessive  discharge 
of  mucus,  or  muco-purulent  matter, 
more  especially  from  the  genital  organs. 

Blennorrlieea,®  blen-no-re'a.  [From 
1 3\hva,  “mucus,”  and  pzw,  to  “flow.”]  A 
flowing,  or  excessive  secretion,  from  mu¬ 
cous  glands  in  any  situation;  sometimes 
applied  to  the  increased  secretion  in  the 
urethra  and  vagina  of  an  infectious 
purulent  or  muco-purulent  discharge, 
and  called  Gonorrhoea.  See  Baptor- 
ElitEA. 

Bleimorrlice'a  Chron'f-ca.*  G  leet ; 
also  named  Catarrhus  urethra lis. 

Blennorrltoe'a  Simplex."  In¬ 
creased  secretion  of  mucus  from  the 
urethra. 

Blen-ny'men,  cut*.®  [From  PXevva , 
“mucus,”  and  b/trjv ,  a  “membrane.”]  A 
mucous  membrane. 

Blen-My'me-ni'tis,  id  is*  [From 
p\i vra,  “mucus.”]  Inflammation  of  a 
mucous  membrane. 

BlepSs'ar-adTc-ni'tis,  idis*  [From 
(IXtyapov,  the  “eyelid,”  and  d<5w,  a 
“gland.”]  Inflammation  of  the  Meibo¬ 
mian  glands. 

Blepli'ar-i'tis,  1  din.*  [From  PXtya- 
pov,  the  “eyelid.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
eyelids. 

Blepliar-om'cus.®  [From  PXetpapov, 
the  “eyelid,”  and  dyxds,  a  “tumor.”]  A 
tumor  on  the  eyelid. 

Blepli'ar-opli-tlial'mi-a.®  [From 
PXepapor,  the  “eyelid,”  and  6<b8a\pia,  “in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eye.”]  Inflammation 
of  the  eye  and  eyelids  coexisting. 

Blepli'ar-opli-tlial'nreic.  [BleplF- 
aroplitlsal 'miens.]  Belonging  to 
Blepharophthalmia. 

Blepl»'as*-o-plas'tic.  [Blepli'aro- 
plas'ticns.]  Belonging  to  blepharo- 
plasty. 

Blepl»'ar-o-plas-ty.  [BlepiParo- 

plas'tia;  from  pXipapov,  the  “eyelid,” 
and  7rX('«7oo>,  to  “  form.”]  An  operation 
for  repairing  any  lesion  of  the  eyelids, 
by  taking  a  flap  from  the  sound  parts 
contiguous. 

Bleph'ar-o-ple'g'I-a.*  [From  PXsipa- 
po v,  the  “eyelid,”  and  r \vyfj,  a  “stroke.”] 
The  falling  down  of  the  upper  eyelid 
from  paralysis. 

Bleph'a-rop«to'sis.*  [From  BXepc- 
pov,  the  “eyelid,”  and  m-wais,  a  “  falling.’  ] 
The  same  as  Blepharoplegia. 
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Blessed.  See  Benebictus. 

Blight,  blit.  The  popular  name  of  a 
slight  palsy,  caused  by  sudden  cold  or 
damp.  "Blight  in  the  eye”  is  another 
term  for  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 

Blindness,  Bay.  See  Nyctalopia. 
Blindness,  Sight;  Blindness, 
Nocturnal.  See  Hemeralopia. 

Blis'ter.  [Lat.  Vesic'ula;  Er.  Vessie, 
ves'sd;'.]  A  collection  of  serous  fluid 
beneath  the  cuticle.  In  common  lan¬ 
guage,  the  plaster  itself  [Lat.  Vesica- 
to'rium ;  Fr.Fi esicntoirc,  vAsd'ka' twilit/] 
which  produces  the  blister.  See  Bulla. 

Blister-Bee'tle,  Blister-Fly.  See 
Cantiiaris. 

Blis'tered.  See  Bullatus. 

Blis'ters,  Fly'ing.  [Fr.  Vesicatoires 
volants,  yAz6'kAtw8.R'  vo'Ion0'.]  A  mode 
of  treatment  employed  by  the  conti¬ 
nental  practitioners  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  a  more  diffusive  counter-irrita¬ 
tion.  According  to  this  plan,  the  blister 
remains  only  till  it  produces  a  rubefa¬ 
cient  effect ;  a  second  blister  is  then  ap¬ 
plied  to  some  other  part,  and  so  on  in 
succession. 

Blood.  [Lat.  Saii'griis,  inis  ;  Gr.  aiga; 
Fr.  Sang,  son®.]  The  red  fluid  which 
circulates  through  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  the  arteries  and  veins.  Every 
organ  of  the  body,  and  every  tissue,  is 
nourished  by  the  blood,  which  is  also 
the  source  of  every  secretion.  It  is  red 
and  usually  warm  in  vertebrated  ani¬ 
mals,  but  cold  and  white  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Invertebrata. 

Blood  contains  albumen  in  three  states 
of  modification  : — viz.,  albumen  prop¬ 
erly  so  called,  fibrin,  and  red  particles. 
On  coagulation  it  separates  into — 

Sb'rum.®  A  yellowish  liquid,  contain¬ 
ing  albumen  and  various  saline  matters 
suspended  in  water  ;  and 

Crass ameh'tto,® called  also  Cru'or.® 
A  red  solid,  consisting  of  fibrin  and  red 
particles. 

Blood' -Bet-ting.  [Mis'sio  San'- 
guinis,  or  Detrac'ti©  San'gninis.] 

A  term  embracing  every  artificial  dis¬ 
charge  of  blood  for  the  cure  or  preven¬ 
tion  of  disease.  It  is  general,  as  in  vene¬ 
section  and  arteriotomy,  or  topical,  as 
in  the  application  of  leeches,  cupping- 
glasses,  or  by  scarification. 

Blood'-Sliot.  A  distension  or  preter¬ 
natural  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  eye,  from  inflammation  or  other 
cause.  See  Hyper.emia. 

Blood'stoue.  [Hsemati'tes.]  A 
species  of  chalcedony  supposed  to  be 
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useful  in  stopping  a  bleeding  trom  the 

nose.  „  r, 

Blood-Stroke.  See  Coup  de  dang, 
Bloody  Flux.  See  Dysentery. 
Blossom.  See  Corolla. 

Blow'-Pipe.  A  simple,  tapering, 
tube-like  instrument  of  silver  or  biass, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  inflation;  also 
for  directing  a  stream  of  air  into  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  which  thus  assumes  a 
conical  form,  at  the  point  of  which  the 
heat  is  equal  to  that  of  a  powerful  fur¬ 
nace. 

The  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe  is  an  ap¬ 
paratus  for  producing  intense  heat,  by 
supplying  a  stream  of  hydrogen  with 
pure  oxygen,  so  that  the  two  gases  issue 
together  in  the  form  of  a  jet  from  the 
nozzle  of  the  blow-pipe.  The  heat  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  apparatus  (which  is  also 
called  the  compound  blow-pipe)  is  so  in¬ 
tense  as  to  quickly  fuse  substances  com¬ 
pletely  infusible  by  any  other  means 
except  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  or  a 
very  large  burning  lens. 

Blue  Block.  Another  name  for 
ivory-black,  or  the  ebnr  ustumj  from  its 
bluish  hue. 

Blue  Disease.  [Mor'bns  Cseru'- 

lens.]  See  Cyanosis. 

Blue  John.  A  name  given  by  miners 
to  fluor  spar;  also  called  Derbyshire 
spar. 

Blue  Mass.  [Mas'sa  de  Mydrar'- 
gyro.]  A  substance  formed  by  rub¬ 
bing  metallic  mercury  with  conserve 
of  roses  until  all  the  globules  disappear. 
Of  this  mass  blue  pills  are  made.  This 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  mildest  prepa¬ 
rations  of  mercury.  See  P  ilul.e  IIy- 

DRARGYRI. 

Blue  Oint'ment.  The  Unguentum 

hydrargyri. 

Blue  Pills.  The  Pilulse  hydrargyri. 
See  Blue  Mass. 

Blue  Pot.  Another  term  for  a  black- 
lead  crucible,  made  of  a  mixture  of 
coarse  plumbago  and  clay. 

Blue,  Prussian.  See  Prussian 
Blue. 

Blttfe  Stone,  Blue  Vit'ri-ol.  [Cse- 
ru'leus  Ba'pis.]  The  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  ( Sulphas  cupri). 

Blunt  Hook.  [Embrynl ' eus.]  An 

instrument  used  in  Obstetrical  Surgery. 

B.  M.  =  Bal'neum  mari'se .#  A  “water- 
bath.” 

Boat'-Shaped.  See  Navicular  and 
Scaphoid. 

Bod'y.  [Lat.  Cor 'pus,  Cor'poris; 

Gr.  (KOfia;  Fr.  Corps,  koR.]  Any  mass 
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or  portion  of  matter.  In  a  more  re¬ 
stricted  sense,  the  material  part  of  man 
cr  of  any  animal,  considered  separately 
from  the  soul  or  life.  The  term  is 
often  employed  synonymously  'with 
“  trunk.” 

Bog-Bean'.  The  common  name  for 
Jtenya  n ' thes  trif o l ia'ta. 

Bo-lica'.  The  The' a  ni'gra,  or  black 
tea. 

Bo'hun  IT'pas.  A  bitter  gum-resin 
which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  bark 
of  a  large  tree,  in  Java  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  islands,  called  Antiar,  or  Antikar , 
by  the  Javanese;  the  Antiaris  toxicaria, 
or  Ipo  toxicaria,  of  botanists.  It  is  a 
deadly  poison. 

Boil.  See  Furtjnculus. 

Boiling  Point  of  Wa'ter,  near  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  212°  of  Fahrenheit; 
in  vacuo,  67° ;  under  sufficient  pressure, 
water  may  be  raised  almost  to  a  red 
heat.  According  to  the  Centigrade  ther¬ 
mometer,  the  boiling  point  is  100°;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Reaumur’s,  80°. 

Boas,  bwa,  the  French  word  for 
“wood:”  hence  Bois  Amer,  bw&z 
main'  (“bitter  wood”),  another  name 
for  Quassia,  which  see. 

Bois  tie  Campbche,  bwa  deh  koji'- 
pesh'.  (“  Campeachy  Wood.”)  A  name 
for  Logwood.  See  II  asmatoxylum. 

Bol.  =  Bolus .*  See  Bonus. 

Bole.  See  Bolus. 

Bo-le'tate.  [Bole'tas,  a't/s.]  A 
combination  of  boletic  acid  with  a  base. 

Bo-let'ic  A^'kl.  An  acid  discovered 
in  the  Boletus  pseudo-igniarius. 

Bo-Ie'tus.'*  [From  j3w\o;,  a  “mass.”] 
A  kind  of  fungus  referred  to  the  genus 
Lycoperdon. 

Bole'tus  Ig-m-a'rl-us.®  [From 
ig'uis,  “fire;”  because  often  used  as 
tinder.]  The  agaric  of  the  oak,  or 
touchwood.  See  Agaricus  Quercus. 

Bole'tus  I'lir'gans.*  Larch  agaric; 
formerly  employed  as  a  drastic  purga¬ 
tive. 

Bo'lus.®  [Gr.  (ico\ of,  a  “lump”  or 
“mass.”]  Any  roundly-formed  medi¬ 
cine,  larger  than  an  ordinary-sized  pill, 
yet  small  enough  to  bo  swallowed.  A 
kind  of  argillaceous  earth :  bole. 

Bolus  Armenia;.  See  Armenian 
Bole. 

Bombaeeae,*  bom-ba'she-e.  [From 
Bom'bax,  the  “  cotton-tree.”]  A  natural 
order  of  trees,  including  the  gigantic 
Baobab  and  cotton-tree  of  India.  They 
grow  in  tropical  countries.  The  cotton 
of  the  Bomhax  is  too  short  for  textile 
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tissues.  This  order  is  called  Sterculiacex 
by  Bindley. 

Bom'bax,  a'cis.®  A  Linnman  genus 
of  the  class  Monadelpliia,  natural  order 
Bombacex.  The  cotton-tree. 

Bom'M-ate.  [Bom'bias,  a '</*.]  A 
combination  of  bombic  acid  wilh  a  base. 

Bom'bic.  [Bcm'bicus;  from  06g- 
a  “silk-worm.”]  Pertaining  to  the 
Borubyx. 

Bom'bic  A$'i«l.  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  silk-worm  chrysalis. 

Bom'bus.*  [Gr.  (SopGog,  (he  “buzz¬ 
ing  of  bees.”]  A  ringing  noise  in  the 
ears;  also,  the  sound  of  flatus  moving 
through  the  intestines.  See  Tinnitus 
Aurium,  and  Borborygmus. 

Bone.  [Lat. Os,Os'sis;  Gr.  6/jtcoh-  Fr. 
Os,  o.]  A  substance  consisting  chiefly 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  gelatine,  form¬ 
ing  the  solid  frame-work  or  skeleton  in 
vertebrated  animals.  See  Osteology, 
and  Skeleton, 

Bone'-Bind-er.  The  Osteocolla. 

Bone  Barth.  Phosphate  of  lime; 
the  earthy  basis  of  the  bones  of  ani¬ 
mals. 

Bone  Spir'it.  A  brown,  ammoniacal 
liquor,  obtained  in  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facturing  animal  charcoal  from  bones. 

Boil-plan  'di-a  Trl-fo-Ir-a'frj.* 
[Named  from  M.  Bonj  l mid,  the  dis¬ 
coverer.]  The  former  name  of  the  tree 
affording  Angustura  bar],,  now  referred 
to  the  Galipea  cusparia. 

Bo-ra^'ic  A$'id.  An  acid  obtained 
from  borax. 

Boraginacese,"*'  bo-raj  -e-na'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  plants,  comprising  the 
Borage  ( Bora'go ,  Bora'ginis),  and  pos¬ 
sessing  mucilaginous  and.  emollient  pro¬ 
perties. 

Bo-ra-gln'e-ae.®  The  Jussieuan 
name  of  an  order  of  plants.  Sec  Bo- 
raginaceje. 

Bo'rate.  [Bo'ras,  a 'tis;  from  bo- 
rag'icum  af'idum.]  A  combination  of 
boracic  acid  with  a  base. 

Bo'  rax,  a'cfs.®  The  Pharmacoposial 
name  (Br.  Pli.)  for  the  borate  of  soda 
(So'die  Bo'ras),  otherwise  called  biborate 
of  soda  (So'dse  Bibo'ras).  Borax  is  a  mild 
refrigerant  and  diuretic;  in  the  form  of 
powder  mixed  with  sugar,  it  is  often 
used  as  a  remedy  for  aphtha;  in  chil¬ 
dren. 

Bor-bo-ryg-'inuus.*  [From  floptopifa, 
to  “produce  a  rumbling  in  the  bowels.”] 
The  gurgling  noise  produced  by  the 
movements  of  flatus  in  the  intestines. 

Bor'ne-en.  The  name  given  to  a 
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compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  found 
in  valeric  acid,  and  which,  on  exposure 
to  moisture,  acquires  the  properties  of 
Borneo  camphor:  it  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  liquid  camphor.  The 
camphor  itself  has  been  named  borneol ; 
and  it  is  converted  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  into  laurel  camphor. 

Bar'ne-o  Gam'phor,  called  also 
Sumatra  Camphor.  A  crystalline  solid 
found  in  crevices  of  the  wood  of  the 
Bryobal'anops  aromat'ica. 

Bo'rtm.  [Bo'rium.]  The  base  of 
b  oracle  acid. 


Bor'u-rct.  [Bornre'tum;  from 
oo'ron.l  A  combination  of  boron  with 
a  simple  body. 

Bos-og»'ric  A§'id.  A  strong,  color¬ 
less  acid,  procured  from  fresh  cow-dung, 
°1  great  efficacy  in  purifying  mordanted 
cotton.  A  better  term  would  bo  bucoprie 
acicl. 


Bos-wel'li-a  Ser-ra'ta.®  The  tree 
believed  to  afford  Olibannm. 

BotaVs  Hole.  [Fora'msen  Bola'Ie.] 
bee  Foramen  Ovale. 

Bot-an-ol'o-gy.  [Batanolo'gia; 

/doravij,  an  “herb,”  and  Xoyo;,  a 
discourse.”]  The  science  of  plants; 
tn0  same  as  Botany. 

Bot'a-siy.  [Botan'iea;  from  (3oravri , 
an  herb.  ]  That  branch  of  Natural 
listory  which  treats  of  plants,  or  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

B»th.rl-o.?epli'a.lus.:s  [From  0o9- 
“'u'  ajj<  pit,”  and  K-paXp,  the 

head.”]  Another  name  for  the  Tjenia 
Lata,  which  see. 

B»t'ry-»id.  [Bolryoi'des ;  from 
(iSrpus,  a  “  cluster  of  grapes.”]  Resembling 
a  cluster  of  grapes. 

B»t-ry-»Iil'a3.  The  same  as  Bot- 


ryoid,  which  see. 

B»ttle-33j»j»ed.  See  Lagen.efor- 
mis. 

Bi»tls.  Small  worms  which  breed  in 
the  intestines  of  horses :  they  are  the 
larva;  of  the  CEstrus ,  or  gadfly,  which 
deposits  its  eggs  on  the  hair  of  the  horse, 
and  by  the  licking  of  the  animal  they 
are  swallowed. 

Bat-M-Im'ic  [from  bot’nlus,  a  “sau¬ 
sage  ’]  A$'M.  An  acid  found  in  putrid 
s.ui-ages,  supposed  to  be  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  Allvntotoxiciim. 

(F,r-)’  ^00  zh^'.  [A  “wax  can- 
1,°n’  ffr0m  the7  having  formerly  been 
sometimes  made  of  wax.]  A  slemlei 
instrument  for  introduction  into  the 
urethra;  also,  stronger,  for  the  rectum 
vagina,  and  oesophagus. 


Bougie',  Armed,  or  Bougie',  Cans’* 

tie.  A  bougie  with  a  piece  of  lunar 
caustic  fixed  in  its  extremity. 

Bouillon  (Fr.),  boo'yox0'.  A  broth 
or  soup  made  by  boiling  the  flesh  of 
animals  in  water. 

Bo-vi'na.  Fa'mes.*  The  disease 
Bulimia,  which  see. 

Brac'cate.  [ISracea'tus ;  from 

brae'ea,  “breeches.”]  Having  breeches. 

Bra-eSie'ri-um.*  [From  bra'chium, 
the  “arm.”]  See  Subligamen. 

Braeli-i-aj'us.*  Same  as  Brachial. 

Bra'eSii-al.  [Braeiiia'lis ;  from 

bra'chium,  the  “arm.”]  Belonging  to 
the  arm. 

Bra-eli-I-al'gi-a.*  [From  bra'chium, 
the  “arm,”  and  a\yo;,  “pain.”]  Pain  of 
the  arm,  or  of  any  part  of  it. 

Bra'«!is-ate.  [Bracliia'tus ;  from 

bra' cliium,  the  “  arm.”]  Having  branches 
in  pairs  at  right  angles  with  those  above 
and  below. 

Bra'-eM-o-.  [From  the  same.]  A 

prefix  in  compound  names  of  vessels, 
ligaments,  etc.,  connected  with  the  arm. 

Braeliiopoda.  See  Braciiiopodous. 

Bra-€lii-op '  o-dous.  [Bs-aclaiop '  - 
odiis;  from  fipax iu>v,  an  “arm,”  and 
Trait,-,  a  “foot.”]  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  ( Brachiop'oda )  to  a  class  of  Mol- 
lusca  with  two  fleshy  arms  instead  of  feet. 

Bra'-clii-um.*  [Hr.  /Ipuytcoo;  Fr. 
Bras,  bra.]  The  arm,  from  shoulder  to 
wrist;  strictly,  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow,  forming  the  proper  arm. 

Br»-€liyp'ter-us.*  [From  /3pa\ v;, 
“short,”  and  nrepor,  a  “wing.”]  Bra- 
chyp'terous.  Applied  in  the  neuter  plural 
( Brachyp’tera )  to  a  family  of  birds  with 
small  wings, 

Braeli-y-.u'rus.®  [From  (ipa\v and 
ovpu,  a  “tail.”]  Having  a  short  tail; 
brachyu'rous.  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  ( Brachiu'ra )  to  a  family  of  Crus¬ 
tacea  Becapoda. 

Brac’te-a,®  plural  Brac'te-ae.  A 
Latin  term,  denoting  a  thin  leaf  or  plate 
of  any  metal.  It  is  applied  in  Botany 
to  all  those  modifications  of  leaves  which 
are  found  upon  the  inflorescence  and 
are  situated  between  the  true  leaves  and 
the  calyx  of  the  flower.  They  compose 
the  inoolucrum  of  Composite,  the  glumes 
of  Gramineae,  the  spathes  of  Arum,  etc. 

Brac'te-ate.  [Bractea'tus ;  from 
brae' tea.}  Having  floral  leaves. 

Brac-te'I-form.  [Bractesfor'mM ; 
from  brae' tea.}  Resembling  a  floral  leaf. 

Brac'te-ole,  [Bracte'ola;  diminu¬ 
tive  of  brae' tea.}  A  little  floral  leaf. 
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Brac-te'o-late.  [Rracfeola'tus.] 

Having  bracteoles. 

BraB-y-sper-ma-ti&'mus.*  [From 
Qpaovg,  “slow,”  and  airkppa,  “seed.”]  Too 
slow  emission  of  the  semen  :  bradysper'- 
matisrn. 

Brain.  A  word  generally  denoting 
the  whole  nervous  mass  within  the 
cranium,  or  skull.  See  Cerebrum. 

Brain,  Tittle.  See  Cerebellum. 

Bran.  See  Furfur  Tritici. 

Branch.  [Lat.Ka'mns;  Fr.  Branche, 
broNsh.]  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  the 
several  portions  of  blood-vessels,  etc.,  as 
they  divide,  like  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

Branched.  See  Ramosus. 

Branchia.  See  next  article. 

Branchiae,*  brank'e-e.  [G-r.  fipay- 
Xia.]  The  gills,  or  breathing  apparatus, 
in  fishes,  analogous  to  the  lungs  of  land- 
animals.  Also,  the  organs  of  respiration 
in  Mollusca, Crustacea,  and  some  Iiept ilia. 

Branchiojioda.  See  Branciiiopo- 
nus. 

Bran-eh-i-op'o-dus,*  [From  fipay- 
Xta,  “gills,”  and  mv;,  a  “foot.”]  Applied 
in  Zoology  to  an  order  ( Branchiop>oda , 
brank'e-op'o-da)  of  Crustacea  Entomos- 
traca,  in  which  the  branchiee  constitute 
part  of  their  feet. 

BrancSi-i-os'te-ft’al.  [Brancliios- 
tega'lis;  from  fipdyxta,  “gills,”  and 
arsyw,  to  “cover.”]  Covering  the  gills. 
Applied  in  Comparative  Anatomy  to 
appendages  of  the  hyoid  and  scapular 
arches. 

Braii-eli-I-os'te-ons.  [Bramehi- 
os'teus;  from  (ipayx.ta,  “gills,”  and 
darear,  a  “bone.”]  Having  gills  wiih 
bony  rays. 

Bran'dy.  [Lat.Vi'nnm  Adns'tum, 
or  Aqua  Vi'ta1;  Fr.  Eau  de  Vie,  d  deh 
vi ;  tier.  Branntwein,  br&nt'wln,  lite¬ 
rally,  “burnt  wine.”]  The  spirit  dis¬ 
tilled  from  wine ;  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  forms  in  which  alcoholic  spirit  is 
administered. 

Bras.  See  Braciiium. 

Brasque,  brask.  A  French  term 
used  by  metallurgists  to  denote  the 
lining  of  a  crucible  or  a  furnace  with 
charcoal. 

Brass.  [Lat.  2Es,  lE'ris;  Fr .  Airain, 
Arax®'.]  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 
Common  brass  consists  of  three  parts 
of  copper  and  one  of  zine. 

Brassicacese,*  bras-se-ka'she-e.  A 
name  given  by  Bindley  to  an  order  of 
plants,  including  mustard,  cabbage,  etc. 

Brayera.  Sec  Kousso. 

Bra-zil'-Nut.  A  triangular  nut 
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growing  in  Brazil;  the  fruit  of  the 
Bertholle'tia  excel' sa,  or  cream-nut. 

Brazil'-Root.  [Radix  Brazilicn'. 

sis.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
root  of  the  Ipecacuanha. 

Brazil'- Wood.  The  wood  of  the 
Csssalpi’na  Brazilien'sis,  which  yields  a 
red  coloring  matter  used  by  dyers.  - 

Braz-I-lct'to.  An  inferior  species 
of  Brazil-wood,  brought  from  Jamaica. 
It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  least  es¬ 
teemed  of  the  red  dye-woods. 

Bread-Fruit  Tree.  The  A  rto  carpus 
incisa,  a  tree  of  the  order  Urticaceee. 
It  has  broad,  lobed  leaves  and  large, 
globular  heads  of  fruit.  “This  fruit  is 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  what  corn 
is  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of 
the  world.” — (Hoblyn.) 

Breal£-B«iae  Fever.  See  Dengue. 

Breast.  The  mamma  of  females;  the 
mammilla  of  males  ;  also,  popularly,  the 
thorax,  or  chest.  See  Pectus. 

Breast-Bone.  See  Sternum. 

Breast-Bump.  The  same  as  Antlia 
Mammaria. 

Breath.  [Hal'itus  and  Spir'itns.] 

The  air  received  and  discharged  by  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  of  the  lungs. 

Breccia,  bret'chd.  [It.  a  “frag¬ 
ment.”]  Rock  with  fragmentary  struc¬ 
ture,  the  agglomerated  grains  of  which 
arc  angulous  fragments  with  sharp  edges. 

Brecciolar,  bretch'o-lar.  [Brcc- 
ciola'ris.]  Applied  to  rocks  having 
various  bodies  in  their  paste  or  sub¬ 
stance. 

Bredouiliement  (Fr.),  breh-dool'- 
moN®'.  A  defective  utterance,  in  which 
only  a  part  of  the  words  is  pronounced. 
It  differs  from  stammering  in  being 
produced  solely  by  a  too  great  rapidity 
of  speech. 

Breg'ma,  a tisfi  [From  Ppi\io,  to 
“moisten :”  so  named  because  it  was 
deemed  to  cover  the  most  humid  part 
of  the  brain.]  An  anatomical  term  for 
the  sinciput,  or  top  of  the  head.  See 
Sinciput. 

Brep5i-o-ln’fl>'3»lii-Mtu.®  [From 
Ppe[.o;,  an  “infant,”  and  rpirpco,  to  “nou¬ 
rish.”]  A  foundling-hospital. 

Bres'lan  Fe'ver.  An  epidemic 
which  broke  out  in  the  Prussian  army  at 
Breslau  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  which  has  been  named  by  Sauvages 
Tritieriphia  Vratislaviensis. 

Brev-i-pen'nate.  [Brevipen'nis ; 
from  bre'vis,  “short,”  and  pen'na,  a 
“wing.”]  Short-winged.  A  term  applied 
to  certain  birds. 
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Bre-vls'si-mns  Oc'u-li.*  [From 
Ire' vis,  “short,”  and  oc'ulus,  the  “eye.”] 

A  synonym  of  the  obli quits  inferior, 
from  its  being  the  “  shortest  [muscle]  of 
the  eye.” 

Brexiacese,*  brex-e-a'she-e.  A  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  trees,  allied  to  the  Saxifrages, 
with  coriaceous  leaves  and  green  flowers. 

It  includes  the  genus  Brex'ia,  which  is  a 
native  of  Madagascar. 

Brez'i-lin.  The  name  applied  to 
the  coloring  matter  of  Brazil-wood  ob¬ 
tained  from  several  species  of  Gsesalpinia. 

BricK'lay-er’s  Itch.  A  species  of 
local  tetter,  or  impetigo,  produced  on 
the  hands  of  bricklayers  by  the  contact 
of  lime. 

Bright’s  Itis-ease'.  [Jior'bus 
Brigh'tii.]  A  genus  or  group  of  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  kidney,  first  described  by 
Dr.  Bright.  See  Nephritis. 

Brim'stone.  [Perhaps  a  corruption 
of  Brenstone,  or  Burnstone,  referring  to 
its  great  combustibility.]  A  name  for 
sulphur.  The  sublimed  sulphur  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  is  termed  flowers  of  brim¬ 
stone  or  of  sulphur. 

Brise-pierre,  bR&z'  pe-aiR'.  [From 
the  French  briser,  to  “break,”  and 
pierre,  a  “stone.”]  An  instrument  for 
breaking  stones  in  the  bladder.  See 
Lithotrity. 

Brit  ish  Bum.  A  term  applied  to 
starch  when  reduced  to  a  gum-like  state 
by  exposure  to  heat.  It  then  becomes 
of  a  brown  color,  and  in  that  state  is 
employed  by  calico-printers. 

Brit'ish  Oil.  An  artificial  prepara¬ 
tion,  composed  as  follows  : — camphor, 
one  ounce  ;  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  four 
ounces ;  sweet  oil,  twelve  ounces ;  oil  of 
hartshorn,  five  ounces:  boiled  together. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  the  O'leum 
Pc' tree  Vulya're,  or  common  oil  of  petre, 
a  variety  of  petroleum. 

liriXli-um.  A  term  synonymous  in 
Pharmacy  with  jusculum,  or  broth,  the 
liquor  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled;  as 
bro'dium  sa'lis,  a  decoction  of  salt. 

Bro'ma.*  [From  /3i/3/m<mo,  to  “eat.”] 
Food.;  any  thing  that  is  masticated. 

Bro’ male.  [Bro'mas,  a'tis.]  A 
combination  of  bromic  acid  with  a  base. 

Broiii-a-to^'ra-phy*.  [Bromato- 
gra'phia;  from  (Iphpa,  “food,”  and 
y pa<jui),  to  “describe.”]  A  treatise  on 
foods  ;  or  a  description  of  different  kinds 
of  food. 

Broni-a-tol'o-gy.  [Bromatolo'- 

gia;  from  (lpk>pa,  “food,”  and  A dyof,  a 
“  discourse.”]  The  consideration  of  food, 


its  nature,  quality,  and  uses ;  the  science 
of  food. 

Bronte,  or  Bro'mine.  [Bro  mium, 
or  Bromin'inm;  from  |3p<3pos,  a 
“  stench.”]  An  elementary  body  usually 
obtained  from  the  residue  of  sea-water, 
called  Bittern ;  named  on  account  of  its 
powerful,  suffocating  odor.  It  is  a  liquid 
of  a  deep-red  color,  and  is  very  poison¬ 
ous. 

Bromeliacese,®  bro-mc-le-a'she-e. 
[From  Brome’lia,  one  of  the  genera.] 

A  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
found  in  tropical  regions,  and  capable 
of  growing  in  air  without  contact  with 
the  earth.  It  includes  the  Ananas,  or 
Pine-Apple,  and  other  plants  prized  for 
their  flowers. 

Brontelise,*  bro-me'le-e,  the  plural 
of  Bronie'lia,  forming  the  Jussieuan 
name  of  an  order  of  plants.  See  Brome- 

LIACEJE. 

Bro'mic.  [Brom'icus.]  Belonging 
to  brome. 

Bro'mic  Af'id.  A  compound  of 
bromine  and  oxygen. 

Bromide.  [Bro'mis,  i 'die;  from 
bro' mium .]  A  combination  of  bromine 
with  a  metallic  base. 

Bro-min'i-um.*  The  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia!  name  (U.  S.  Ph.)  of  Brome,  or 
Bromine,  which  see. 

Brominm.  See  Brome. 
Bro'mo-foron.  [From  bro' mium, 
and  for'mi/le.]  A  peculiar  substance 
compounded  of  trromine  and  formic  acid, 
somewhat  analogous  in  its  effects  to 
chloroform  and  sodoform. 

Bro'niu-ret.  [Broniure'tum ; 
from  bro' mium. \  A  combination  of 
brome  with  a  base. 

Bronehes.  The  French  term  for 
Bronchia,  which  see. 

Bronchi,*  bronk'I  (the  plural  of 
Broaeli'iis).  The  same  as  Bronchia, 
which  see. 

Bronchia,*  bronk'e-a,  gen.  Bron- 
chi-o'rtim  (found  only  in  the  plural). 
Fr.  Bronehes,  brbxsli.  [From  (ipoyxfl ?, 
the  “  windpipe.”]  The  first  two  branches 
of  the  bronchus,  or  windpipe ;  otherwise 
called  bronchi. 

Broneh'i-al.  [Bronchia'Iis;  from 
bron'chin.]  Belonging  to  the  bronchia, 
or  bronchi. 

Broneh'ial  Tubes.  The  minute 
ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  terminating 
in  the  bronchial  cells,  or  air-cells  of  the 
lungs. 

Bronchitis,**  bronk-i'tis.  [From 
bron'chici.']  Inflammation  of  the  bronchia. 
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Broncli-lem-mi'tis.*  A  membrane- 
like  inflammation  of  the  bronchia. 

Iiroiuii o-cbloA  [From  Ppoyxo;,  the 
“windpipe,”  and  /o?Xi7,  a  “tumor.”]  An 
indolent  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland ; 
goitre;  tracheocele.  Called  also  Derby¬ 
shire  neck. 

Broncholiaemorrtjagia,*  bronk'o- 
hem'o-ra'je-a.  [From  bron' chus,  and 
h  senior  rha’gia,  “haemorrhage.”]  A  term 
recently  proposed  by  Andral  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  exhalation  of  blood  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
commonly  called  bronchial  haemorrhage. 

Bron-eh-oph'o-nism,  Broireb* 
opli'o-ny.  [Brondiophonis'ntus, 
Bronclioplto'nia ;  from  fipoyxog,  and 
ipiovfi,  the  “voice.”]  The  sound  of  the 
voice,  heard  by  means  of  the  stethoscope, 
in  the  bronchia. 

Kronchorrlieea,*  bronk-o-re'a. 
[From  bron' chi,  and  pko,  to  “flow.”]  In¬ 
creased  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
bronchia. 

Bi'Oucli-otfo-my.  [Bronclioto'- 
itaia :  from  fipoyx°t,  the  “windpipe”  or 
“bronchia,”  and  rep  i/co,  to  “cut.”]  The 
operation  of  cutting  into  the  bronchus, 
or  windpipe. 

Bron'elms.*  [Gr  ,/3p6yxos,  the  “wind¬ 
pipe.”]  Same  as  Trachea.  In  the 
plural,  bronchi  is  used  synonymously 
with  bronchia. 

Bron'to-llte,  or  Bron'to-litli. 
[Brontoli'tes ;  from  Ppor-fi,  “  thunder,” 
and  Xidug,  a  “stone.”]  A  thunder-stone; 
another  name  for  Aerolite,  or  meteoric 
stone. 

Brdnzc.  A  compound  metal,  con¬ 
sisting  of  copper  with  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  tin  ;  similar  to  bell-metal. 

Brooli'lime.  The  Veron'ica  becca- 
bun'ija. 

Broom.  The  Spar'tium  scopa'rium. 

Browning:.  A  preparation  of  sugar, 
port-wine,  spices,  etc.,  for  coloring  and 
flavoring  meat,  etc. 

Browis'isns.  The  theory  or  doc¬ 
trines  of  John  Brown.  See  Brunonian 
Theory. 

liru'yin,  or  Brucine,  broo'sin. 
[Bru'cia,  or  Bruei'na.]  A  vegetable 
alkali  discovered  in  the  false  Angustura 
bark  and  in  the  Nux  vomica.  It  is  of  a 
pearly-wdiite  color,  very  bitter  and  styp¬ 
tic  :  it  is  poisonous,  but  less  active  than 
strychnine. 

Bruissement  (Fr.),  bRw^ss'moxo'. 
Corvisart’s  term  for  the  purring  tremor, 
or  fremissement  cataire,  of  Laennec. 

Bruit,  bRwA  A  French  term,  signi- 
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fying  “noise.”  Applied  to  the  different 
conditions  of  the  sound  perceived  by 
means  of  the  stethoscope,  according  as 
the  thorax  or  its  organs  are  affected. 

Bruit  de  t  rarjH emont,  bnw6  deh 
krak'moN0'  (“crackling  sound”),  or 
Bruit  de  Cuir  Bfenf,  bRw&  deh  kwXit 
nuf  (“sound  of  new  leather”).  A. sound 
caused  by  friction  of  the  pericardium  in 
certain  diseased  conditions. 

Bruit  tie  Non  it  lot .  bnwX  deh  soo'flA 
(“bellows-sound”).  A  sound  sometimes 
heard  during  the  contraction  of  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart.  It 
is  also  termed  Bruit  cle  SouJJle,  bnw& 
deh  soofl,  or  “blowing  sound.” 

Bruit  Tympaniqnc,  bnw6  tau'pS,'- 
nek'  (“tympanic  sound”).  See  Tympa¬ 
nitis. 

Bruniacese,*-  broo-ne-a'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs,  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  pro¬ 
perties  are  unknown. — (Bindley.) 

Brun'ner’s  Blands.  [Blau'du- 
lae  Brunne'rii.]  The  Gian' dulse  soli- 
ta’ rise,  or  mucous  follicles  discovered  by 
Brunner  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestines. 

Brunoniaceae,*  broo-no-no-a'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  herbaceous  plants, 
found  in  New  Holland.  It  consists  of 
one  genus, — Bruno'nia. 

Bru-no'ni-an  Tlic'o-ry'.  A  theory 
or  system  founded  by  John  Brown,  who 
maintained  that  all  diseases  are  the 
result  either  of  an  excess  or  deficiency 
of  excitability  in  the  animal  system. 

Bruns  wick  Breen.  An  ammo- 
niaco-muriate  of  copper,  used  for  oil- 
painting. 

Bryg'mns.®  [Gr.  Ppvypos;  from  Ppvxw, 
to  “gnash  with  the  teeth.”]  Gnashing 
or  grating  with  the  teeth ;  one  of  the 
symptoms  occurring  in  certain  diseases. 

Bry'o-ny.  [Bryo'nia;  from  fipvu>, 
to  “abound.”]  A  Linnasan  genus  of  the 
class  Monoecia,  natural  order  Cucurbi- 
tacese. 

Bry-o'ni-a  Al'ba.*  The  Bryonia 
dioica. 

Bryo'nia  M-oi'ea.*  The  wild  vine; 
also  called  Bryonia  alba,  wild  hops,  and 
tetter-berry. 

Bn'bo, o'nM^Bu'bon, o'n/s.*  [From 
(3oi>6iov,  the  “groin.”]  The  inflammatory 
swelling  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  groin  or  axilla.  A  genus  of 
the  order  Tumores,  class  Locales,  of  Cul¬ 
len’s  Nosology.  Adeni'tis.  '  In  Botany, 
a  Linnman  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
natural  order  Umbelliferse. 
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Bn'bdn  Gal'ba-imui.*  The  former 
name  of  the  plant  which  yields  galba- 
num;  now  called  Galbanum  officinale. 

Bii-bo-nal'gi-sjt.*  [From  (iovS-Lv,  the 
“groin,”  and  aXyoj,  “pain.”]  Pain  in 
the  groin :  bubonal'gy. 

Bu-bon'o-$ele.*  [From  ffovBtov,  the 
“groin,”  and  fCfjXjj,  a  “tumor.”]  A  species 
of  hernia  in  which  part  of  the  bowels 
protrudes  at  the  abdominal  ring;  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  inguinal  hernia. 

Buc  cal.  [Bucca'lis;  from  buc'ca, 
the  “cheek.”]  Belonging  to  the  cheek. 

Bue'cal  Glands.  The  name  of  nu¬ 
merous  follicles  situated  beneath  the 
mucous  layer  of  the  cheek. 

Bnc'cai  Nerve,  called  also  the  Baic'- 
ea-I.ab-i-a'Iis.s  a  nerve  generally 
arising  from  the  inferior  maxillary :  it 
sends°its  branches  to  the  buccinator 
muscle. 

Bne-si-na'tor,  o'ro?  *  [From  buc'- 
cino ,  biiccma'tuni,  to  “  sound  a  trumpet.  J 
The  trumpeter’s  muscle.  A  flat  muscle 
which  forms  the  wall  of  the  cheek :  so 
called  from  its  being  much  used  in 
blowing  the  trumpet. 

Bucciuoail*,*  buk-se-no'i-de.  [From 
buc'cinum,  a  shell-fish  like  a  trumpet  or 
horn.]  A  name  in  Zoology  given  to  a 
family  of  the  Hollas' ca  Gasterop' oda  Pec- 
tinibranchia'ta,  having  the  Bitccinum  for 
its  type. 

Brtcco-Labialis  Nerve.  See  Buc¬ 
cal  Nerve. 

Bitc'cu-la.*  [The  diminutive  of  buc'- 
ca.  the  “cheek.”]  The  fleshy  part  under 
the  chin. 

Bsielsu,®  boo'koo.  The  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia!  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  Baros'ma 
arena' ta,  and  other  species  of  Baros'ma; 
the  Bncco  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

ESiueSt-Bean.  A  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Gentianacese,  used  by  brewers  in 
some  parts  of  Germany  as  a  substitute 
for  hops.  See  Menyanthes  Trifo- 

L1ATA. 

Biick'-Tliora.  The  common  name 
of  the  Bham'nus  cathar'ticus.  The  berries 
yield  a  delicate  green,  named  by  painters 
verdrris'sa. 

Ruck’ll.*  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  several  species 
of  Barosma.  See  Buciiu. 

Bns-ne’mba.®  [From  ffov,  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  increase,  and  kv{\h~i,  the  “le0-.”] 
A  disease  of  the  leg,  distinguished  by 
tense,  diffuse,  inflammatory  swelling. 

Bnc®i»ric  Acid.  See  Bosopric 
Acid. 

Bnd.  [Lat.  Gemma;  Fr.  Bouton, 


boo‘t&N=’.]  The  rudiments  of  a  plant  in 
a  latent  state,  till  evolved  at  the  proper 
season  and  by  the  influence  ot  other 

circumstances.  .  , 

Buf’fy  Coat.  [Co'rium  PMogis  - 
ticum.]  The  inflammatory  crust  or 
buff-colored  substance  on  the  surface  of 
the  crassamentum  ot  blood  taken  irom 
persons  laboring  under  inflammation, 
when  coagulation  is  completed. 

Bu-lam'  Fe'ver.  A  name  given  by 
the  natives  on  the  African  coast  to  the 
yellow  fever. 

Bulb.  [Lat.  Bml'bus;  Gr./?oX5<k.]  In 
Botany,  a  globular,  coated  body,  solid, 
or  composed  of  fleshy  scales  or  layers, 
constituting  the  lower  part  of  some 
plants,  and  sending  off  radicles  from  the 
flattened  basis.  Also  applied  in  Anatomy 
to  portions  of  the  body  resembling  a 
bulb. 

Bulb  of  the  U-ve'tlira.  The  bulb¬ 
like  commencement  of  the  corpus  spon¬ 
giosum  penis :  hence  the  included  ure¬ 
thra  is  called  the  bulbous  portion. 

Bul-bif 'er-ous.  [Bulbif 'crus  ; 

from  bul' bus,  a  “bulb,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  bulbs. 

Bail'bil.  [BwlMS'lus,  or  Bul'fou- 
lus;  the  diminutive  of  buVbus.']  A 
small,  solid,  or  scaly  bud,  which  being 
detached  from  a  plant  becomes  de¬ 
veloped  and  perfectly  similar  to  it. 

Bul'bo-Cav-er-iso'sws.*  [N  amed 
from  its  connection  with  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra  and  the  corpus  cavernosum.]  A 
muscle  of  the  urethra.  The  same  as 
Accelerator  Urinje,  which  see. 

Bul'toous.  [Bulbo'sus;  from  bttl'- 
bus,  a  “  bulb.”]  Having  bulbs,  or  full 
of  bulbs. 

Bulbulus.  See  Bulbil. 

Bul'bus Ar-te-rs-o'siis.*  (“Arterial 
Bulb.”)  The  name  of  the  anterior  of  the 
three  cavities  of  the  heart  in  all  Verte- 
brata,  as  exhibited  in  the  early  period 
of  their  development. 

Bul'bus  Gl-fac-to'ri-us.*  (“Olfac¬ 
tory  Bulb.”)  That  portion  of  the  olfac¬ 
tory  nerve  which  expands  into  a  bulb¬ 
like  form  and  rests  upon  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Bn-lim'I-a,*  Bu-li-mi'a-sts,®  Bu- 
li'mus.*  [From  ffov,  a  particle  of  in¬ 
crease,  and  Xipd,-,  “hunger.”]  A  disease 
causing  great  voracity  or  insatiable  hun¬ 
ger  ;  canine  hunger.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Dijsorexk e,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nos¬ 
ology. 

Bu'litia-um.®  [From  /?<%,  an  “ox,” 
and  Xcftoj,  a  “stone.”]  A  bezoar  stone 
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found  in  the  kidneys,  the  gall,  or  urinary 
bladder  of  the  ox.  See  Bezoar. 

Bull.  =  Bul'liat .*  “Let  it  boil.” 

iitilla.®  Literally,  a  “bubble.”  A 
transparent  vesicle  caused  by  burns, 
scalds,  or  otherwise ;  a  blob ;  a  blister. 

JBuI'late.  [Bulla'tus,  Bullosas; 
from  bul'la,  a  “blister.”]  Having  bailee, 
or  full  of  bailee, — an  appearance  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  surface  of  a  leaf  being 
raised  above  its  veins. 

Bunion,  or  Bunyon,  bun'yan. 
[From  (iovviov ,  the  “earth-nut.”]  In¬ 
flammation  (or  rather  its  effects)  of  the 
bursa  mucosa,  at  the  ball  of  the  great 
too,  induration  of  adjacent  parts,  en¬ 
largement  of  the  joint,  etc. 

Bu'ni-um.*  [From  the  same.]  The 
generic  name  of  the  plant  producing  the 
earth-nut.  It  has  a  tuberous  root,  which 
is  eaten  roasted  or  raw. 

BuplUlialmia,*  buf-thal'me-a,  or 
Bu-o|>li-tliftl'mi-»,s  or  Buph-tlial'. 
mus.®  [From  fioiiq,  an  “ox,”  and  6'j>Qa\- 
f/o'f,  the  “eye.”]  The  first  stage  of  Ily- 
drophlhalmia,  or  ox-eye. 

Bur’dock.  The  common  English 
name  of  the  Are'tium  lap'pa,  and  Lap' pa 
mV  nor. 

Bur'gun-dy  Pitch.  The  Fix  Bur- 
gun'dica  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Burmarniiacese,'*'  bur-man-ne-a'  - 
sho-e.  A  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plants  related  to  the  Orchids. 

Burn.  [Us'tio  and  Ainbus'tio, 
o'ik's.]  A  lesion  caused  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat. 

Burnt  Alum.  See  Alumen  Exsic- 
catum. 

Burnt  Sponge.  [Sjson'g'ia  XJs'ta.] 

This  substance  is  prepared  by  cutting 
sponge  into  small  pieces,  and  burning 
it  in  a  covered  vessel  until  it  becomes 
black  and  friable,  when  it  is  rubbed 
into  a  fine  powder.  It  is  employed  as  a 
remedy  in  goitre  and  scrofulous  swell¬ 
ings. 

Bur'sa,®  plural  Bur's*.  [Gr.  / 3vpaa , 
a  “leathern  bottle.”]  A  sac,  or  purse. 

Bur'sa  jJIu-co'sa,®  plural  Bur's* 
Muco'sse.  A  membranous  sac  for 
secreting  a  substance  {syno'via)  to  lubri¬ 
cate  tendons  and  joints,  rendering  their 
motion  easy. 


Bnr-sa'lls.*  [From  bur'sa.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  purse  or  bag :  bur'sal. 

Bur-sal'o-g.y.  [Bursalo'gia ;  from 

1 3vpcra ,  a  “  bag-,”  and  A»yof,  a  “  discourse.”] 
The  consideration  (or  science)  of  tho 
burst e  mucosse. 

Bu'te-a  Gum.  A  gum  procured 
from  natural  fissures  and  wounds  made 
in  the  bark  of  the  Bu'tea  f rondo'  sa,  a 
leguminous  plant  of  India, 

Butomaccee,*  bu-to-ma'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  aquatic  plants,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Bu'tomus. 

But'ter.  [Lat.  Bu'tyrum:  Gr.  (iov- 
rvpov.]  An  oil,  more  or  less  concrete, 
obtained  from  the  milk  of  animals.  It 
can  be  separated  from  milk  or  cream 
by  almost  any  kind  of  violent  and  con¬ 
tinued  agitation.  This  process  of  sepa¬ 
ration  is  popularly  termed  “churning.” 

But'ter  of  Ca-ea'o.  An  oily,  con¬ 
crete,  white  matter,  of  a  firmer  consist¬ 
ence  than  suet,  obtained  from  the  Cacao, 
or  Cocoanut,  of  which  chocolate  is  made. 

But'ter-fly-Shaped.  See  Papilio- 
KACEUS. 

Butua.  See  Pareira  Brava. 

Bu-ty-ra'eeous.  [Butyra'ceus ; 
from  bu'tyrum,  “  butter.”]  Of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  or  consistence  of  butter. 

Bu'ty-rate.  [Bu'tyras,  n'tis.]  A 
combination  of  butyric  acid  with  a  base. 

Bu-tyr'ic  Ay'id.  A  volatile  acid 
obtained  from  butter. 

Bu'ty-rin.  [Butyrina;  from  bu- 
ty' rum,  “butter.”]  The  essential  fatty 
matter  of  butter:  the  butyrate  of  gly¬ 
cerin. 

Bux'in.  [Buxi'na.]  An  alkaline 
substance  obtained  from  the  common 
box-tree  ( Bux'us  sempervi'rens). 

B.  V.  =  Bal'neum  Vapo'ris.%  A  “va¬ 
por-bath.” 

Bys'sum,*  Bys'sus.*  [Gr.  fivaao;, 
a  kind  of  fine  flax.]  In  Anatomy,  tho 
Pudendum  muliebre.  Applied  in  Botany 
to  a  genus  of  lichens.  Also,  the  hairy 
appendage  by  which  the  Mollusca  attach 
themselves  to  rocks,  etc. 

Byttneriacese,*  bit-ne-re-a'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  or 
shrubs,  including  the  Byttne'ria  and 
Theobro'ma  Ca'cao,  which  produces  cho¬ 
colate  or  cocoa. 
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C.  An  abbreviation  for  Congius ,®  a 
“gallon;”  also  for  “compound,”  or 
“composite,”  Carbonium ,*  compositi ,* 
or  composites .* 

Cabal-line.  [Caballi'nus;  from 
cabal' lus,  a  “horse.”J  Applied  to  a 
coarse  kind  of  aloes  fit  only  for  horses. 

Cab'bag-e-Tree.  The  Geojfrsea  iner- 
m is,  or  Andira  inermis. 

Cabambaceae,®  kab-om-ba'she-e,  or 
Ca-boan'be-ae.®  [From  Gabom'ba,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order,  including  aquatic  plants  with 
floating  peltate  leaves.  It  is  also  called 
Hgdropeltidex. 

Cacao.  See  Cocoa.. 

Cachectic,  ka-kek'tik.  [Cacbec'ti- 
cus;  from  cachex'iaJ]  Pertaining  to 
Cachexia. 

Caeh-el-c»'ma,  a ti's.®  [From  nano;, 

“  bad,”  and  iAxo;,  an  “  ulcer.”]  A  malig¬ 
nant  ulcer. 

Ca-eliex'I-a.®  [From  /card;,  “bad,” 
“evil,”  and  rps,  a  “habit.”]  A  depraved 
habit  of  body.  Applied  in  the  plural 
to  a  elass  of  Cullen’s  Nosology.  Ca- 
chex'y. 

Cac-o-chyjn'l-a.'S"  [From  /raw,-, 
“bad,”  and  “juice,”  “humor.”] 

A  depraved  condition  of  the  humors. 

Cac-o-col'pi-a.*  [From  /card;,  “bad,” 
and  KdXrro;,  a  “sinus,”  also,  the  “womb,” 
or  “  vulva.”]  A  putrid  condition  of  the 
vulva  and  vaginal  entrance. 

Cac'o-tlyl.  [From  /ra/cuiiijs,  “  fetid.”] 

A  limpid  liquid,  of  fetid  odor,  derived 
from  acetyl.  Cacodylic  acid  is  formed 
from  cacodyl  by  oxygenation. 

Cac-o-e'theS.’*  [From  /card;,  “bad,” 
and  ij do;,  “manner”  or  “disposition.”] 
A  bad  habit  or  disposition. 

Cac-o-st»'mI-uui.*  [From  /raw,-, 
“bad,”  and  crfiaa,  a  “body,”  also,  “state 
of  body.”]  A  lazaretto  for  leprosy  and 
other  incurable  diseases. 

Cactacase,*'  kak-ta'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  plants  of  the  Cactus  tribe,  re¬ 
markable  for  their  large  and  gay  flowers. 
They  are  succulent  shrubs,  found  wild 
in  hot,  dry  countries. 

Cac'tl,*  the  plural  of  Cac'tus  (a 
“prickly  pear”),  the  Jussieuan  name  of 
an  order  of  plants.  See  Cactaceas. 

Ca-cu'men,*  plural  C,a-cu'mi-iia. 
The  “  top”  of  any  thing.  In  Pharina- 
copoeial  language,  the  tops  of  plants. 
Ca-ilar'er-ic.  [Cadaver'icus:  from 
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cada'ver,  a  “corpse.”]  Belonging  to  a 
dead  body. 

Cawlav'er-ous.  [From  the  same.] 
Having  the  appearance  of  a  dead  body ; 
pertaining  to  a  dead  body. 

Cadet',  Liq'uor  of.  A  liquid  ob¬ 
tained  by  distilling  acetate  of  potash 
and  arsenious  acid,  and  remarkable  for 
its  insupportable  odor  and  spontaneous 
inflammability  in  air. 

Carl' mi- a,®  or  Cad-tni'a.  [Gr.  ra<5- 
/ua,  or  xaijida,  “calamine,”  or  “cad- 
mia.”]  A  name  applied  to  several 
metallic  substances,  or  ores,— calamine, 
cobalt,  tutty,  etc. 

Cad'mi-mn,^  or  Cad-ml'um. 

[From  cad'mia,  “calamine”  or  “tutty,” 
in  which  it  was  first  observed.]  The 
name  for  a  metal,  resembling  tin,  found 
in  several  of  the  ores  of  zinc.  A  dilute 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  cadmium  has 
been  used  as  a  collyrium  for  spots  on 
the  cornea,  and  for  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva.  See  preceding 
article. 

Ca-du'ca.*  [Sec  next  article.]  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  deciduous 
membrane  of  the  uterus. 

Ca-du'cws.®  [From  ca' do,  to  “fall.”] 
Falling  off:  cadu'cous. 

Caduque  (Fr.),  ka'diik'.  The  same  as 
Caduca,  which  sec. 

Cse'cal,  or  Ce'eal.  [Cscca'lis;  from 
esc' cum,  the  “blind  gut.”]  Belonging 
to  the  Caecum. 

Caecitas  (ses'e-tas),  a 'tis*  [From 
ex' cm,  “blind.”]  Blindness. 

Cse-ci'tis.*  [From  ex' cum.]  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  cecum. 

Cse'eum.*  [Neuter  singular  of  ese'eus, 
“blind.”]  The  blind  gut  ( intes'tinum 
being  understood),  or  first  portion  of  the 
large  intestine;  the  Ca'put  co'li. 

Cse-ru'le-us  Mor  bus.*  (The  “blue 
disease.”)  See  Cyanosis. 

Cierulina.  See  Ceritlin. 
Csesalpinia,*  ses-al-pin'e-a.  [Named 
from  Cxsalpi'nus .]  A  genus  of  trees  of 
the  order  Leguminosx.  See  Brazil 
Wood. 

Cae-Sa're-an  Oj»-er-a'tiozi,  Caesa'- 
rean  Sec'tion.  [Wpera'tioCaesa'rea, 
Sec'tio  Csesa'rea;  from  Julius  Cxsar, — 
said  to  have  been  born  thus;  more 
probably  from  ex' do,  ex' sum,  to  “cut.”] 
In  Obstetrics,  the  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  womb  through  the  parietes  of 
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the  abdomen  when  natural  delivery  is 
impracticable :  hysterotomy.  According 
to  Pliny,  persons  thus  born  were  called 
Ceeso'nes. 

Caf6  Citrin  (Fr.),  k.VfA  se'traN0'.  An 
infusion  of  unroasted  coffee;  so  named  on 
account  of  its  yellow  or  citrine  color. 

Caf'fe-a.*  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.j  of  the  seed  of  the  Caf'fca 
Arab'ica  (the  coffee-plant).  See  Coffee. 

Caf  'ffe-im.  [CaJfei'na ;  from  the  French 
Cafe,  “coffee.”]  A  bitter  principle  ob¬ 
tained  from  coffee.  The  same  as  Tiiein. 

Ca-in'ca,*  or  Ca-Esiii'ca,*  called  also 
Chi  ■o-coc'ca,®  a  plant  of  the  order  72  m- 
biacese,  the  root  of  which  has  recently 
been  employed  as  a  tonic  and  diuretic. 

Cajeput,  kaj'e-poot,  written  also 
Cai'eput  and  Caj'Mput.  [Cajupu'- 
tuni.]  See  Cajuputi  Oleum. 

Caj-u-pu'ti  4>'le-um.*  (“Oil  of 
Cajeput.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Ed.  Ph.)  for  Cajuput  or  Cajeput  oil, 
obtained  from  the  Melalcu' ca  cajupu'ti. 
It  is  stimulant  and  aromatic,  and  is 
considered  very  efficacious  in  some  forms 
of  rheumatism. 

Cal-a-bar'  Bean.  A  medicinal  sub¬ 
stance  having  the  remarkable  property  of 
causing  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 

Cal-a-Mii'ma.*  [From  cad'mia  lapi- 
do'sa,  an  ore  of  zinc.]  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeial  name  of  a  native  impure 
carbonate  of  zinc. 

Ca-Iaan-I-iia'ris.*  Belonging  to 
calamine,  or  Lapis  calaminaris. 

Cal'a-mi  Ra'dix.*  (“Root  of  Cala¬ 
mus.”)  See  Calamus. 

Cal'a-imis.*  [From  the  Arabic  Ka’  - 
lam,  the  “stalk  of  a  plant,”  a  “reed.”]  A 
Latin  word  signifying  a  “reed,”  and  hence 
a  “pen.”  The  name  of  a  Linnman  genus 
of  the  class  Hexandria,  natural  order 
Aroidese;  also  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  rhizoma  of  Ac’orus 
cal'amus. 

fafamns  Ro'tangy*  or  Cal'amus 
I>ra'co.:if  A  plant  generally  supposed 
to  yield  the  substance  known  as  dragon’s 
blood,  said  likewise  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Pteroeur' pas  dra'co. 

Cal'amus  Scrip-to'ri-us.®  A 
“  writing-pen.”  Applied  in  Anatomy  to 
a  narrow  fissure  on  the  back  and  in  the 
median  line  of  the  Pons  Varolii. 

Ca-lap'plte.  [From  the  Malay  Ca- 
lap'pa,  the  “cocoa-tree.”]  Astony  concre¬ 
tion  sometimes  found  in  the  inside  of  the 
cocoanut;  also  called  a  vegetable  bezoar. 

Cal-a-tfiul'I-um.®  [From  KciXaCi;,  a 
“little  basket.”]  A  kind  of  inflorescence 
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composed  of  sessile  flowers  thickly  placed 
upon  a  common  involucre. 

Cal-ca'ne-um.*  [From  calx,  tho 
“heel.”]  The  largest  bone  of  the  tarsus; 
the  heel-bone,  or  os  calcis. 

C&l'ca-rate.  [Calcar a' tus ;  from 
cal' car,  a  “spur.”]  Having  spurs;  like 
the  flower  of  the  larkspur. 

Cal-ca're-ous.  [Calca'rius ;  from 
calx,  cal'ci8,  “lime.”]  Belonging  to 
lime ;  containing  lime. 

Calca'reous  Earth.  Lime. 

Calca'reous  Spar.  Crystallized  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime.  Iceland  spar  is  one  of 
its  purest  varieties. 

Cal '  ce-i-for  m.  [Calceifor'mis  ; 

from  cal'ceus,  a  “shoe.”]  Like  a  shoe. 

Cal-cif'er-ous.  [Calc i I  ' crus;  from 
calx,  “lime,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Containing  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

Calcification.  See  Petrifaction. 

Cal-cig'e-iions.  [Calcig'enus ;  from 
calx,  “lime,”  and  ytvvaw,  to  “generate.”] 
Applied  to  metals  which  with  oxygen 
form  a  calx  or  earthy-looking  substance. 

Cal-ei-iia'tion.  [Calcina'tio,  o 'ms. 
See  Calcine.]  The  application  of  heat 
to  saline,  metallic,  or  other  substances, 
to  deprive  them  of  moisture,  etc. 

CsM-ei-ma'tus.*  Reduced  to  powder 
by  heat ;  calcined.  See  Calcination. 

Cal'elme.  [Cal'cino,  Calcina'tuiit ; 
from  calx,  cal'cis,  “lime.”]  To  burn  as 
lime ;  to  reduce  to  a  powder,  or  to  an 
oxidey  by  heat.  See  Calcination. 

Calcium,*  kal'she-um.  [From  calx, 
“lime.”]  Tho  metallic  base  of  lime. 

Cal'cu-li,®  the  plural  of  Calculus, 
which  see. 

Cal-cu-lif'ra-g'us.*  [From  cal' cu¬ 
ius,  and  /ran'  go,  to  “break.”]  Breaking 
or  reducing  calculi :  calculif 'ragous.  See 
Litiiotriptic.  As  a  noun,  Calculif  'ra¬ 
ges  forms  the  name  of  a  surgical  instru¬ 
ment  for  breaking  down  calculi  in  tho 
bladder.  See  Litiiotriptor. 

Csil'cu-lous.  [Calculo'sus ;  from 
cal'cnlus.]  Of  the  nature  of  stone  or 
calculus.  Having  a  calculus,  or  full  of 
calculi.  Applied  to  those  afflicted  with 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

Cftl'cu-lus,®  plural  Cal'cii-H.  [Tho 
diminutive  of  calx,  “limestone,”  or 
“chalk.”  See  Calx.]  Fr.  Calcul,  kSTkiil', 
and  Pierre,  pe-aiR'.  A  stone-like  con¬ 
cretion  in  the  urinary  bladder,  kidney, 
gall-bladder,  intestines,  or  in  and  about 
the  joints. 

Urinary  Calculi,  commonly  called 
“stone,”  or  “gravel,”  vary  in  composi¬ 
tion  according  to  the  diathesis  of  the 
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patient.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a  red¬ 
dish  or  brick  color,  consisting  usually 
ot  lithate  of  ammonia,  or  of  crystals  of 
lithic  and  uric  acid.  At  others,  they 
are  white,  or  whitish,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  the  phosphates 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  occasionally 
mixed  with  the  phosphate  of  lime.  Urate 
of  ammonia  and  oxalate  of  lime  some¬ 
times  occur  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Biliary  Calculi  ( Cal'culi  Bilio'si 
or  Bilia'rii)  are  usually  found  in  the 
gall-bladder,  and  are  then  termed  cystic ; 
sometimes  they  occur  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  in  which  case  they  are  called 
hepatic  calculi.  In  many  instances  they 
seem  to  he  little  more  than  bile  in  a 
concrete  state :  many  of  them  are  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  Cholesterin. 

Calculous  Concretions,  called  ar¬ 
thritic  calculi  (Cal’culi  arthrit'ici,  Cal'¬ 
culi Ipodag' rici,  or  Tuber' cula  arthrit'ica), 
are  found  in  the  ligaments,  and  within 
the  capsules  of  the  joints,  in  persons 
afflicted  with  the  gout.  These  are  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  uric  acid  and 
soda  combined  with  a  small  portion  of 
animal  matter;  sometimes  of  urate  of 
lime. 

Calculi  found  in  the  intestines  of 
animals  are  called  Bezoars,  which  see. 

Cal-e-fa'cient.  [Calefa'ciens ;  from 
cal'idus,  “  warm,”  and fa' cio,  to  “  make.”] 
Exciting  warmth ;  making  warm.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  medicines  or  external  applica¬ 
tions  causing  a  sense  of  warmth. 

Cal-e-fac'tion.  [Caleffac'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  applying 
heat. 

flal'en-ture.  [Sp.  Calentura,  k;l- 
lcn-too'rd.]  A  violent  fever,  attended 
with  delirium,  incident  to  persons  in  hot 
countries.  Under  its  influence  it  is  said 
that  sailors  imagine  the  sea  to  be  green 
fields,  and  will  throw  themselves  into  it 
if  not  restrained. 

Ca-li'go,  inis.*  [Er.  Brouillard, 
broo'yaR'.]  Dimness  of  sight  sometimes 
coming  on  without  apparent  cause; 
blindness.  A  genus  of  the  order  Dysses- 
tlicsise,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Cstli'g'o  Cor'ne-se.*  (“  Obscurity  of 
the  Cornea.”)  Dimness  of  sight  arising 
from  opacity  of  the  cornea,  or  some¬ 
times  a  mere  speck  on  the  cornea. 

Cali'g-o  Hu-mo'mm.®  (“  Obscurity 
of  the  Humors.”)  Obscurity  of  vision, 
or  blindness,  arising  from  a  defect  in 
the  humors  of  the  eye.  See  Glaucoma. 

Cali'go  Imn'tis.®  (“Obscurity  of 
the  Lens.”)  The  true  Cataract, which  see. 


Cal-i-sa'ya  Bark.  The  Cinchona 
flava.  , 

€al-is-tlien'ics.  [Calisthen'icaand 
Calisthe'nia:  from  KaXoq,  “beautiful,’ 
and  oQivo;,  “  strength.”]  An  exercise  for 
strengthening  the  body  and  giving  ease 
and  elegance  to  the  movements  of  the 
limbs. 

Callitricliacese,*kalTe-tre-ka'she-e. 
[From  KaWog,  “beauty,”  and  flpff,  gen. 
rpe ok,  “  hair.”]  A  natural  order  or 
family  of  aquatic  plants.  By  some  they 
are  considered  allies  of  Urticacese,  by 
I  others,  Monocotyledons. 

Cal-los'I-ty.  [Callos'ltas,  a  'tis; 
from  cal'lus.]  A  preternatural  hardness 
in  the  skin  or  naturally  soft  parts. 

Cal'lns.®  The  osseous  substance  de¬ 
posited  between  the  divided  portions  of 
a  fractured  bone.  Also,  unnatural  hard¬ 
ness  or  induration  of  any  soft  part,  or  a 
thickening  of  the  cuticle,  caused  by 
pressure  or  friction. 

Calomel.  See  next  article. 
Ca-lom'e-las,  a»os.*  [From  icaXoj, 
“beautiful,”  “good,”  and  piXaj,  “black;” 
conjectured  to  have  been  so  named  be¬ 
cause  it  was  good  for  black  bile.]  Calo¬ 
mel.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Br.  Ph.) 
for  the  protochloride  or  mild  chloride  of 
mercury.  See  Hydrargyri  Chloridum 
Mite. 

Ca'lor.*  The  Latin  term  for  heat. 
Color  fervens  denotes  boiling  heat,  or 
212°  Fahr. ;  Color  lenis,  gentle  heat,  be¬ 
tween  90°  and  100°  Fahr. 

Ca'lor  An-i-ma'lis.*  Animal  ca¬ 
lorie,  or  animal  heat.  The  term  applied 
to  the  caloric  constantly  generated  in 
the  bodies  of  living  mammalia  and  birds, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  is  kept  at 
nearly  a  uniform  temperature.  That  of 
the  mammalia  varies  from  about  96°  to 
106°  or  107°, — the  Arctic  fox,  the  Arctic 
wolf,  and  the  whale  being  among  those 
that  have  the  highest  temperature.  The 
animal  heat  of  birds  ranges  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  the  mammalia,  the 
temperature  of  several  species  being 
above  108°,  while  that  of  the  Arctic 
finch  (F  ring  ilia  Arctica),  the  redbreast 
( Ruhecnla ),  and  some  others  is  said  to 
reach  111°. 

The  temperature  of  those  animals  even 
which  are  commonly  termed  cold-blood¬ 
ed,  is  often  found  to  be  considerably  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium ;  among 
fishes,  the  most  highly  organized,  such 
-as  the  tunny-fish  ( Thynmis )  and  the 
shark,  have  usually  the  warmest  blood. 

Ca'lor  Mor'tli-cans.*  Literally,  a 
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“biting  heat.”  A  term  applied  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  symptom  in  typhus,  in  which 
there  is  a  biting  and  pungent  heat  upon 
the  skin,  leaving  a  smarting  sensation 
on  the  fingers  for  several  minutes  after 
touching  it. 

Ca-lor'ic.  [Calor'icam ;  from  ca'  lor, 
“heat.”]  The  matter  or  cause  of  the 
sensation  of  heat;  igneous  fluid. 

Sensible  or  Free  Caloric  is  that 
which  produces  the  sensation  of  heat  or 
affects  the  thermometer. 

Insensible  or  Latent  Caloric,  for¬ 
merly  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
bination,  is  that  which  passes  into  bodies 
during  a  change  of  form.  Thus,  it  may 
pass  into  ice  at  32°,  changing  it  to  water, 
but  not  increasing  the  temperature  (it  has 
hence  been  termed  the  caloric  of  fluidity), 
or  into  water  at  212°,  converting  it  to 
vapor  (and  termed,  in  consequence,  the 
caloric  of  evaporation). 

Specific  Caloric  denotes  the  unequal 
quantities  of  caloric  required  by  the 
same  quantity  of  different  bodies  to  heat 
them  to  a  given  temperature.  Thus,  if 
equal  weights  of  water  at  40°  and  mer¬ 
cury  at  1G0°  be  mixed  together,  the  re¬ 
sulting  temperature  is  45°,  showing  that, 
computing  by  weight,  water  has  twenty- 
three  times  as  great  a  capacity  for  caloric 
as  mercury. 

[Caloric'itas,  a 'tis ; 
from  ca'lor,  “heat.”]  The  faculty  of 
generating  the  heat  necessary  to  life, 
and  maintaining  the  proper  temperature 
of  the  body  in  all  situations. 

Cal-o-rif 'ic.  [Calorif 'icsis ;  from 
ca'lor,  and  fa'cio,  to  “make.”]  Heat- 
producing ;  heat-creating. 

Cal-o-rim'e-ter.  1  (aloriniefrum ; 
from  ca'lor,  and  yerpor,  a  “measure.”] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  caloric  disengaged  from  any 
substance. 

Ca-Ior-i-mo'tor,  o'Ws.*  [From  ca'lor, 
and  mo'tor,  a  “mover.”]  An  electric 
apparatus  which  produces  by  its  dis¬ 
charge  highly  elevated  temperatures. 

Cal-ot'ro-pis  ^i-gan-te'a.*  An 
asclepiadaceous  plant  introduced  from 
India  under  the  name  of  mudar,  or 
madar,  as  an  alterative  and  sudorific. 

Ca-liun'foa.*  [From  Colom'bo,  in 
Ceylon,  whence  the  drug  was  once  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  derived.]  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial  name  ||  for  the  root  of  Coc'culus 
palma'tus,  or  Menisper'mum  palma! turn : 
the  Colombo:  Radix  (Dub.  Ph.).  The 
name  is  often  written  Colomba.  See 
Colujibo. 
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Cal-va'rl-a.*  [From  cal’veo,  “to  be 
bald.”]  That  portion  of  the  cranium 
above  the  orbits,  temples,  ears,  and  oc¬ 
cipital  protuberance. 

Calvities,*  kal-vish'e-ez.  [From 
cal'vus,  “bald.”]  Want  or  loss  of  hair, 
particularly  on  the  sinciput;  baldness. 

Calx,*  gen.  Cdl'cis.  The  licel. 

Calx,*  gen.  Cal-cis.  [From  a 

“small  stone,”  “rubbish.”]  Literally, 
“chalk,”  or  “limestone.”  The  Pliarma- 
copceial  name  for  lime,  or  calcined  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime. 

Calx  Chlo-ri-na'ta.*  (“Chlorinated 
Lime.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for 
the  preparation  popularly  known  as 
chloride  of  lime.  See  Lime,  Chloride  of. 

Calx  Vi  va.*  Quicklime. 

Calycantliaccae,*  kal-e-kan-tha'- 
she-e,  or  Cal-y-can'tlie-ae.®  [From 
Caly  can' thus,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs,  found 
in  Japan  and  North  America.  The 
flowers  have  an  aromatic  odor. 

Calyceracese,*  kal-e-se-ra'she-e.  A 
small  natural  order  of  exogenous  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  including  the  genus  Ca/y- 
cera. 

Calyces,*  kal'e-sez.  [The  plural  of 
ca'lyx,  a  “cup.”]  Small,  membranous, 
cup-like  pouches,  which  invest  the  points 
of  the  papillae  of  the  kidney.  Their 
union  forms  the  infundibula. 

Cal'y-ci-flo'i’se.®  [From  ca'lyx,  a 
“flower-cup,”  and  Jlos,  a  “flower.”] 
Plants  which  have  their  flowers  fur¬ 
nished  with  both  a  calyx  and  a  corolla, 
the  latter  consisting  of  distinct  petals 
and  their  stamens  perigynous. 

Cal'y-ci-flo'i-atc.  [Calyciflo'rus ; 
from  ca’lyx,  and  Jlos,  a  “flower.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx. 

Cal'y-ci-fonn.  [Calycifor'mis ; 
from  ca'lyx,  and  for'ma. ]  Formed  like 
a  calyx. 

Cal'y-cine.  [Calyci'nus ;  from  ca'¬ 
lyx .]  Belonging  to  a  calyx. 

Cal'y^-cold.  [Calycoi'des ;  from  ca'¬ 
lyx,  and  el co;,  a  “form.”]  Resembling  a 
calyx. 

Ca-lyc'M-Iate.  [Calycwla'tiis;  from 
calyc'ulns.]  Having  caly  cull. 

Ca-lyc'u-lus,*  plural  Ca-lyc'it-li. 
[The  diminutive  of  ca'lyx .]  The  mem¬ 
branous  margin  surrounding  the  apex 
of  a  seed;  also,  a  little  calyx  exterior  to 
a  proper  one. 

Ca-ljp'tra,®  plural  Ca-lyp'tra;. 

[Gr.  KaXvnrpa,  a  “veil;”  from  ko.\vtttm,  to 
“cover.”]  A  membranous  covering  over 
the  antherie  in  mosses;  also,  the  proper 
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covcrmg  or  coat  of  the  seed,  which  falls 
on  spontaneously. 

^Chly*>  t!Ta  tus  "  [From  cali/p'tra, 

e  '(r1  mosses.”]  Having  calyp- 
trx:  calyp'trate. 

Ca'lyx,::;  piural  Cal'y-5es.  [Gr. 
K„y  a  “covering,”  the  “cup  of  a  flow- 
er-  ]  A  membranous  cup  or  sac  sur¬ 
rounding  one  or  two  of  the  papillx  of 
the  kidney.  See  Calyces.  Applied  in 
Botany  to  the  flower-cup,  or  cmpale- 
ments  which  cover  the  flower,  for  the 
most  part  green  and  surrounding  the 
corolla.  Also  the  Physiological  name 
of  the  very  vascular  capsule  enclosing 
the  vesicle,  or  yelk,  formed  of  the  three 
layers  of  the  ovarium. 

Cam'bl-nm.*  [Probably  from  cam'- 
hio,  to  “change.”]  A  glutinous  fluid 
between  the  bark  and  alburnum  of  trees, 
supposed  by  some  physiologists  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  material  out  of  which  the  new 
wood  is  formed. 

Cam-ba'gi.a.®  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (British  Ph.)  of  gamboge  (p  am- 
bogia),  obtained  from  an  undetermined 
tree. 

Cam'e-ra,* plural  Cam'e-rai.  [From 
Ka,x  i,,a  an  “upper  gallery.”]  In  tho 
plural,  the  anterior  and  posterior  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  eye. 

C»m-|»a'na.*  [From  Campa'nia,  in 
Italy,  where  they  were  first  used  in 
churches.]  A  bell.  Applied  in  Che¬ 
mistry  to  a  dish  or  cover  shaped  like  a 
bell,  employed  in  making  sulphuric  acid. 

< ampanaceus*  kam-pa-na'she-us. 
t-  rom  campa'na.]  Like  a  bell.  Applied 
in  the  plural  feminine  ( Oampanacese , 
kam-pa-na  she-e)  to  an  order  in  Lin- 
na3U3  s  Natural  method:  campana'ceous. 

<  am-pan'i-form.  [Campanifor’. 
mu;  from  campa'na,  a  “bell.”]  Formed 
like  a  bell. 

Campannlnceie,*  kam-pan'u-la'- 
she-e,  or  Cam-pan'u»ls*.*-  [From 
V  unpan' ula,  the  name  of  one  of  tho 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  temperate  climates,  and 
prized  for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

Cam-pan-u-la'ceons.  [Campanu- 
I a, ceus:  from  campanula,  a  “little 
)ell;  also  the  “bell-flower.”]  Having 
q11  airanSement  as  in  the  Campanula. 
bee  Lampanulaoe.e. 

Cain-pauu-latel  [Campanula'- 
tus;  tr  im  campanula,  a  “little  bell.”] 
Like  a  little  bell.  J 

Campeacliy  Wood.  See  Hasma- 
toxylum. 

Campheue,  or^Camphine,  kam- 


fen'.  [From  cam'phora.]  A  substance 
procured  from  common  turpentine ;  with 
an  equivalent  of  oxygen  it  forms  cam¬ 
phor;  also  called  Cam'phogen  (i.e.  “pro¬ 
ducing  camphor”). 

Cam'pl«o-ra.*  [Gr.  Kag^ovp't,  “cam¬ 
phor.”]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of 
“a  peculiar  concrete  substance  derived 
from  Camphora  officinarum  and  purified 
by  sublimation”  (U.S.  Ph.,  I860).  The 
effect  of  camphor  in  moderate  doses  is 
to  allay  nervous  irritation  ;  but  in  over¬ 
doses  it  is  poisonous  and  may  produce 
death. 

Csuti'plicra  Of-li<;-i-na'riim.  :  The 

plant  which  yields  tho  officinal  camphor. 

Cum'plM»-rae  Flo'res.*  (“Flowers 
of  Camphor.”)  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  sublimated  camphor. 

Cam  pho-rate.  [€am'phoras,a,tij.] 
A  combination  of  camphoric  acid  with  a 
base. 

Csim'pho-rat-ed.  [Camphoi'a'tus ; 

from  cam'phora.]  Having  camphor,  or 
combined  with  camphor. 

Cam-phor'ic.  [Camphor lews ; 
from  cam'phora,  “camphor.”]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  camphor.  Applied  to  an  acid 
obtained  from  camphor. 

Camp-Vin'e-gar  is  prepared  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Steep  in  tho  best  vinegar  for  a 
month  one  drachm  of  cayenne  pepper, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  soy,  and  four  of 
walnut  ketchup,  six  anchovies  chopped, 
and  a  small  clove  of  garlic  minced  fine, 
bhake  it  frequently,  strain  through  a 
tarnis,  and  keep  it  well  corked  in  small 
bottles. 

Cam-py-lot/ro-puus.  [From  xau- 
nvAo;,  ‘curved,”  and  rpcirot,  to  “turn.”] 
A  term  applied  to  the  ovule  of  plants, 
when  its  axis,  instead  of  remaining  rec¬ 
tilinear,  is  curved  down  upon  itself,  tho 
base  of  the  nucleus  still  continuing  to 
be  contiguous  to  the  hilum. 

Cam  wood.  A  red  dye-wood,  prin¬ 
cipally  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of 
Sierra  Leone. 

Ca-nal'.  [From  cana'lis,  a  “channel,” 
or  pipe.”]  Applied  in  Anatomy  to  any 
passage  in  the  body. 

Canal  of  Fonta'na.  A  minute  vas¬ 
cular  canal  situated  within  the  ciliary 
ligament,  and  so  named  from  its  disco¬ 
verer.  It-  is  also  termed  the  ciliary 
canal. 

Canal  of  Petit  (peh-te').  A  trian- 
gular  canal  situated  immediately  around 
the  circumference  of  [he  crystalline  lens: 
so  named  from  its  discoverer.  When 
distended  with  air  or  size-injection,  it 
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presents  a  plaited  appearance,  and  has 
hence  been  called  by  the  French  canal 
godronni . 

Can-a-Iic-u-la'tus.®  [From  cana- 
lic'ulus.]  Having  a  little  canal  or 
channel:  channelled;  canalic'ulated. 

Can-a-lic'u-li,*  the  plural  of  Can- 
a-lic'u-lus.  The  name  given  by  Mor¬ 
gagni  to  some  large  lacunas  which  secrete 
mucus  in  the  canal  of  the  urethra. 

Can-a-lic'u-lus.®  [The  diminutive 
of  cana'lis.]  A  small  channel  or  vessel. 

Ca-na'lis,®  plural  Ca-na'leS.  [From 
can'na,  a  “hollow  reecl.”]  A  canal,  or 
channel.  Applied  to  blood-vessels,  cavi¬ 
ties,  etc.  Sec  Alveus. 

Cana'lis  Ar-te-ri-o'sus.*  (“Ar¬ 
terial  Canal.”)  A  blood-vessel  which 
unites  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta 
in  the  foetus. 

t'aua'Iis  Ve-no'sus.®  (“Venous 
Canal.”)  A  canal  which  conveys  the 
blood  from  the  vense  portse  of  the  liver 
to  the  ascending  vena  cava  in  the 
foetus. 

Can-eel-la'tus.®  [From  cancel'll.'] 
Having  a  latticed  appearance:  cancel'- 
lated. 

Can-cel'li,®  gen.  Cancello'nini. 

Lattices :  minute  divisions  in  the  reticu¬ 
lated  structure  of  bones. 

Can'eer,*  gen.  Cam'eri,  ,  or  Can'- 
cer-is.  A  crab.  A  genus  of  Crustacea 
Malacostraca. 

Can'eer.*  [Literally,  a  “crab,”  the 
turgid  veins  around  it  being  supposed 
to  resemble  a  crab’s  claws.]  A  painful 
scirrhous  tumor,  terminating  in  a  fatal 
ulcer.  See  Carcinoma. 

Can'eer  As'ta-cns.*  The  craw-fish, 
affording  the  Lapilli  cancrorum,  or 
crabs’  eyes. 

Can'eer  Mun-di-to'rums.*  (“  Chim¬ 
ney-Sweeper’s  Cancer.”)  See  Cancer 
Scroti. 

Can'eer  Fa-gn'rMS.*  The  crab-fish, 
affording  the  Chelse  cancrorum,  or  crabs’ 
claws. 

Can'eer  Scro'ti.®  (“Cancer  of  the 
Scrotum”),  called  also  Chimney-Sweep¬ 
er’s  Cancer  (Can'eer  Mundito'rum).  A 
form  of  cancer  to  which  chimney-sweep¬ 
ers  are  especially  exposed,  on  account 
of  the  irritating  effects  of  soot. 

Can'cri,*  gen.  Can-cro'rum.  The 
plural  of  can'eer,  a  “crab.” 

Can'croid.  [Cancroi'tles ;  from 
can'eer,  and  eiio;,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  cancer. 

Canerolde,  koN0'kro'&d'.  The  French 
form  of  the  preceding  term. 
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Can-cro'rum  [sec  Cancri]  Che'lse.* 
(“Crabs’  Claws.”)  The  claws  of  the 
Cancer  pagums,  the  black-clawed,  or 
large,  edible  crab  :  these,  when  prepared 
by  grinding,  constitute  the  prepared 
crabs’  claws  of  the  shops,  formerly  used 
to  correct  acidity  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Cancrorum  Ta-pil'Ii*  (“Crabs’ 
Stones”),  and  Cancro'ruin  Oc'u-li* 
(“  Crabs’  Eyes”),  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  preceding. 

Can'criiin.5  Low  Latin  for  “can¬ 
ker.”  It  appears  to  be  used  only  in  the 
following  phrase. 

Can'crnm  O'ris.®  (“Canker  of  tho 
Mouth.”)  A  deep,  foul,  fetid,  irregu¬ 
lar  ulcer  inside  the  lips  and  cheeks :  otten 
attended  with  a  discharge  of  blood. 

Can'dle-Tree  Oil.  A  solid  oil  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  seed  of  the  Croton  sebife- 
rum,  or  Candle-tree,  a  native  of  China. 
It  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for  making 
candles. 

Ca-nel'la.®  [From  can'na,  a  “reed.”] 
A  Linnman  genus  of  the  class  Bodecan- 
dria,  natural  order  Meliacese.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  for  the  bark  of 
Canella  alba;  the  Canellse  albee  cortex 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

Canel'la  Al’ba.*  (“  White  Canella.”) 
The  laurel-leaved  canella,  yielding  a 
bark  somewhat  resembling  cinnamon. 

Ca-nic-u-la’ris.*  [From  canic'ula, 
a  “little  dog,”  the  “dog-star.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  hottest  days  of  the  year,  the 
Bi' es  canicula' res,  or  dog-days. 

Can'Ine.  [Cani'nus;  from  ca'nis, 
a  “dog.”]  Belonging  to  tho  dog. 

Canine  Appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

Canine  Madness.  See  Hydropho¬ 
bia. 

Can  ine  Teeth.  [Den'tesCani'ni 
or  Cuspida'ti.]  Eye-teeth ;  the  four 
teeth  which  immediately  adjoin  the  in¬ 
cisors. 

Ca-ni'nus  Mus'cu-Ius,®  or  Can'ine 
Mus'cle.  The  L  evator  anguli  oris. 

Cani'nus  Iti'sus.®  (“  Canine  laugh.”) 
An  involuntary  or  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  canine  muscle,  causing  what  is 
popularly  known  as  a  sardonic  laugh. 

Cani'nus  Spas  mus.®  The  Spasmus 
cynicus. 

Canities,®  ka-nish'e-ez.  [From  ca'- 
nus,  “  gray-haired.”]  Grayness  of  the 
hair. 

Can'na,  or  Can'na  Starch.  The 

fecula  prepared  from  the  rhizoma  of  an 
undetermined  species  of  canna,  and  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  arrow-root- 
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Cannabinacese,®kan-na-be-na'she-e, 
or  Can-na-bin'e-se.®  [From  Can'nabis, 

“  hemp.”]  A  natural  order  of  herbaceous 
plants,  including  the  hemp  and  hop, 
which  have  narcotic  and  intoxicating 
properties. 

Can'na-blne.  [Casinabi'na;  from 
C.in'nabis,  ‘•  hemp.”]  A  resin  extracted 
from  the  Cannabis  Indica. 

Can'nsi-bis.®  [Gr.  KuwaSij.]  A  Lin- 
nman  genus  of  the  class  Dicecia,  natural 
order  Cannubinacese  (formerly  assigned 
to  Urticacese).  Hemp. 

Can'nabis  In'«li-ca.®  (“Indian 
Hemp.”)  A  kind  of  hemp  well  known 
in  South  America,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 
India,  etc.,  the  leaves  of  which  furnish 
an  intoxicating  drug  called  Bhang,  or 
Ba nr/,  or  Bungue,  among  the  Hindoos, 
Hashish  by  the  Arabs.  Maslach  by  the 
Turks,  and  among  the  Hottentots  Dacha. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  merely  a  variety  of 
the  common  hemp,  or  Cannabis  sativa. 

Can'nabis  Sa-ti'va.®  (Fr.  Chanvre, 
shoxvr.)  The  systematic  name  of  com¬ 
mon  hemp.  See  preceding  article. 

Can'nse,*  the  plural  of  Can'na,  a 
“reed,”  forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of 
an  order  of  plants.  Sea  ZingiberacejE 
or  Maraxtace.e. 

Can'nel  Coal.  A  bituminous  sub¬ 
stance  which  yields  on  combustion  a 
bright  flame  without  smoke.  The  term 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  candle  coal, 
in  allusion  to  its  illuminating  properties. 

Can'nu-Ia.*  [The  diminutive  of 
can'na,  a  “reed.”]  A  tubular  surgical 
instrument,  introduced  by  means  of  a 
stilette  into  a  cavity  or  tumor,  for  draw¬ 
ing  off  fluid. 

Can-tbar'I-deS.*  The  plural  of 
Cantharis,  which  see. 

Can-tSiar 'i-din .  [Cantharidi'  na ; 

from  can'tharis,  the  “Spanish  fly.”]  A 
peculiar  substance  in  Cantharides,  on 
which  their  vesicating  quality  depends. 

Can'tha-ris,®  plural  Can-th&r'i- 
defc.  [From  ioh6apo;,  a  “beetle.”]  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  the  blistering- 
fly ;  the  Can'tharis  v esicato'ria;  called 
also  the  Mils' ca  Hispanio'la  (“Spanish 
fly”),  Lijt'ta  vesicato'ria,  and  Mel'be  vesi-  ' 
cato'rins. 

Cantharis  Vesicatoria.  See  pre¬ 
ceding  article. 

Can-thi'tis.®  [From  can'thus.~\  In¬ 
flammation  of  one  or  both  canthi. 

Can'ttio-plas-ty.  [Canfboplas'- 
tia;  from  sai/Ods,  the  “angle  of  the  eye,” 
and  ■sbaaain,  to  “form.”]  The  operation 
of  transplanting  a  portion  of  the  con¬ 


junctiva  of  the  eyeball  to  the  external 
canthus  of  the  eyelids. 

Can'ttaus,®  plural  Can 'till.  [Gr.  sav- 
0o's.]  The  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  eyelids ;  the  internal  being  the 
greater,  the  external  the  lesser,  cantlius. 

Can  ton's  Phos'plio-rus.  A  sub¬ 
stance  made  by  exposing  calcined  oyster- 
shells  and  sulphur  to  a  red  heat.  On 
exposure  to  the  air  it  acquires  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  shining  in  the  dark. 

Canula.  See  Cannula. 

Caoutchouc,®  koo'chocik,  or  ka-oo'* 
ebook.  Elastic  gum,  or  India  rubber; 
the  concrete  juice  of  the  Hcevea  Caout¬ 
chouc,  Jatropa  elastica,  Ficus  Indica, 
and  Artocarpus  integrifolia. 

Caoutchoncin,  koo'choo-sin. 

[Caoutchouci'ma.]  The  principle  on 
which  the  properties  of  caoutchouc  de¬ 
pend. 

Cap.  =  Ca.'pe*  “take,”  or  Ca'piat, 
“let  him  take.’1 

Ca'pers.  The  pickled  buds  of  the 
Cap'paris  spino'sa,  a  low  shrub  growing 
out  of  the  joints  of  old  walls  and  the 
fissures  of  rocks  in  Southern  Europe  and 
in  Syria. 

Capillaire,  k&'pM'lam'.  [From  Ca- 
pil'lns  Ven'eris,  “Venus’s  hair.”]  A 
syrup  made  with  sugar  or  honey  from 
the  fern  termed  Adian'tum  capil'lus  Ven'¬ 
eris  (popularly  known  as  “Maiden’s- 
hair”).  The  name  is  also  sometimes 
given  to  other  syrups  made  in  imitation 
of  the  above.  Capillaire  is  employed  as 
a  demulcent  in  coughs. 

Cap'il-Ia-ry.  [Capilla'ris ;  from 
capil'lus,  “hair.”]  Resembling  a  hair 
in  size.  Applied  to  the  minute  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  arteries  terminating  on  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  body,  etc.,— in  other  words, 
to  the  vessels  which  intervene  between 
the  minute  arteries  and  veins;  often 
called  capillaries. 

Cap-il-lic' 11-lus,®  plural  Cap-il-lic'- 

u-11.  [Diminutive  of  capil'lus,  the 
“hair.”]  Applied  in  Anatomy  to  the 
arterial  and  venous  radicles  pervading, 
more  minutely  than  the  capillaries,  tho 
ultimate  elements  of  every  organ. 

Cap-il-li-fo'  li-ous.  [Capillifo'- 
lius;  from  capil'lus,  “hair,”  and  f o' Hum, 
a  “leaf.”]  Having  hair-like  leaves. 

Ca-pil'll-form.  [Capillifor'mis ; 
from  capil'lus,  “  hair.”]  Formed  like  hair. 

Ca-pis'trum.®  [From  ca'pio,  to 
“take.”]  Literally,  a  “bridle.”  The 
single  split-cloth  bandage;  so  called 
from  its  being  used  to  support  the  lower 
jaw  like  a  bridle. 
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Cap'Ma,®  gen.  Cap'X-tum,  the  plu¬ 
ral  of  Caput,  which  see. 

Cap'X-tal.  [Capitals*;  from  ca'put, 
the  “head”  or  “life.”]  Belonging  to 
the  head  or  life, — and,  hence,  of  great  or 
vital  importance.  The  upper  part  of  an 
alembic.  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
to  medicines  for  the  head, — Capita'lia 
medicamen'ta.  Also  applied  in  Surgery 
to  the  more  important  operations. 

Cap'i-tate.  [Capita' tus;  from  c«'- 
put,  a  “head.”]  Growing  in  heads;  a 
term  used  in  Botany. 

Capitellatus.  The  same  as  Capitu- 
i.ate. 

Cap'RMii'vi-mn.®  [From  ca'put, 
the  “head,”  and  tu'o,  to  “wash.”]  A 
bath  for  the  head. 

Cap'I-tis,*  the  genitive  of  Ca’put,  the 
“head.” 

Ca-pit'u-Iate,  or  Ca-pit'u-lat-ed. 
[Capitula'tus.]  Having  a  capiiuluni, 
or  knob  on  the  top. 

Ca-pit'u-lum.®  [The  diminutive  of 
ca'put .]  A  little  head,  or  knob.  A  pro¬ 
tuberance  of  bone  received  into  a  hollow 
portion  of  another  bone.  A  kind  of  in¬ 
florescence  consisting  of  a  number  of 
flowers  in  a  globular  form  on  a  common 
pedunclo.  An  alembic. 

Capivi  Oil.  See  Copaiba. 

Cap'iio-nior.*  [From  Kazvo;, 

“smoke,”  and  poipa,  “part;”  so  called 
from  its  being  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
smoke.]  A  colorless,  transparent  liquid, 
— the  oily  ingredient  in  tar  which  can 
dissolve  caoutchouc.  It  occurs  along 
with  creasote  in  the  heavy  oil  of  tar. 

€apparidacese,*kap-par-e-da'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  plants,  including  the 
Cap'paris  (caper).  They  have  all  a 
strong  pungent,  or  even  acrid,  taste, 
and  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
mustard.  Some  of  them  are  poisonous. 

Cap-pa-ricl'e-se,*  the  Jussieuan 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See 
CAPPARin  ACEA3. 

Cap'i’ate.  [Ca'pras,  a'fis.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  capric  acid  with  a  base. 

Ca-pre'o-late,  Ca-pre'o-la-ry.  [Ca- 
preola'tus,  Capreola'ris ;  from  ca- 
pre'olus,  a  “tendril.”]  Applied  to  the 
spermatic  vessels,  or  Vann  capreolaria, 
from  their  twisted  appearance. 

Cap'ric  A$'i(l.  [From  cap'ra,  a 
“she-goat.”]  A  volatile  acid,  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  butter  from  the  milk  of  the 
goat  or  cow. 

Cap'ri-dae.*  [From  ca'per,  a  “goat.”] 
A  family  of  animals  of  which  the  goat 
is  the  type. 
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Oap-rl-fo'li-a,*  the  plural  of  Capri - 
f o' Hum,  the  “honeysuckle,”  forming  the 
Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural  order  of 
plants.  See  Caprifoliaceai. 

Caprifoliaeese,*'  kap-re-fo-le-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Caprifo'lium,  the  “  honey¬ 
suckle.”]  A  natural  order  of  plants, 
comprising  the  honeysuckle,  elder  and 
viburnum.  The  leaves  of  the  cider  are 
emetic  and  cathartic ;  and  these  proper¬ 
ties  are  possessed  in  some  degree  by 
most  of  the  genera  of  this  order. 

Cap'ro-ate.  [Cap'roas,  a'tts.]  A 
combination  of  caproic  acid  with  a  base. 

Ca-pro'ic  Ac'id.  [Capro'icum 
A^'idiun;  probably  from  cap'ra,  a 
“she-goat,”  the  milk  of  which  is  often 
used  in  making  butter.]  An  oily,  limpid 
liquid,  obtained  from  the  caproate  of 
baryta,  and  entering  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  butter. 

Cap'sl-$iu.  An  acrid,  soft  resin, 
obtained  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  Capsicum  annuum  in  ether 
and  evaporating  the  etherial  solution. 

t'ap'si-cum.®  [From  kuttuo,  to  “de¬ 
vour,”  to  “bite.”]  A  Linntean  genus  of 
the  class  Pentandria,  natural  order  So- 
lanacex.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
||  of  the  capsules  and  seeds  of  Capsicum 
annuum,  and  other  species  of  capsicum. 

Capsicum  is  a  powerful  stimulant 
without  any  narcotic  effect.  Whether 
taken  into  the  stomach  or  applied  ex¬ 
ternally,  it  causes  a  decided  sense  of 
heat  or  burning ;  but  its  influence  upon 
the  general  system  bears  no  proportion 
to  its  local  action.  Capsicum  is  chiefly 
used  in  medicine  as  a  stomachic  and 
rubefacient. 

Cap'sieum  An'iiu-iim.*  The  Cap¬ 
sicum,  Cayenne,  or  Guinea-pepper  plant. 

Capsicum  Fru-tes'^cnsJ  The 

species  which  yields  the  capsules  mostly 
sold  as  Guinea  pepper  and  bird  pepper. 

Cii[)'su-la.:;i  [Diminutive  of  cap'na, 
a  “box.”]  A  capsule.  A  membranous 
bag,  containing  some  part,  or  organ,  or 
the  extremities  of  bones  forming  a  joint. 
A  membranous  pericarp  which  splits  in 
a  determinate  manner. 

Cap'su-las*  Uft-'a-ment.  [Uga- 
men'tum  Capsula'i’O.]  A  kind  of  liga¬ 
mentous  bag  surrounding  every  movable 
articulation,  and  containing  the  synovia. 

Capsule  of  Glisson.  See  Glisson, 
Capsule  op. 

Cap'sule,  Re'nal.  The  Renal  Cap¬ 
sules  ( Cap' sulse  rena'les )  are  two  yellow¬ 
ish,  triangular  and  flattened  bodies,  lying 
over  the  kidneys  in  the  foetus,  in  which 
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they  are  as  large  as  the  kidneys  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  adult  they  are  two  lobes. 
Called,  also,  supra-renal  capsules. 

Cap-su-lif'er-ous.  [Capsulif'er- 
tis;  from  c ap'sida,  a  “capsule,”  and 
fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Containing  capsules, 
Cap-su-Si'tis,  i rZis.®  [From  cap' sulci, 
a  “  capsule.”]  Inflammation  of  the  cap¬ 
sule  of  the  eye. 

Ca'piit,*  gen.  Cap'i-tis.  The  head, 
consisting  of  iho  cranium,  or  skull,  and 
the  face.  Also  applied  to  any  prominent 
object  like  a  head. 

Ca'put  to'li.®  The  “  head  of  the 
colon,” — that  is,  the  Ciccum. 

Oa’put  GaWi-nagl-nis.®  The  Ve'- 
ru  monta'nuni,  or  prominent  fold  of  the 
lining  membrane  in  the  prostatic  portion 
of  the  urethra. 

Caramel,  ka'ra'mel'.  The  French 
name  for  sugar  partly  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  heat. 

Car'a-paee.  Applied  in  Zoology  to 
the  hard  covering  or  shell  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  the  Chelonia. 
Car'a-way.  The  Camm  carin'. 

Car'bo  Anisna'Iis.*  (“  Animal  Char¬ 
coal.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Pli.)  for  animal  charcoal  prepared  from 
bone.  See  Cakbon,  Animal. 

Car'bo  (“Charcoal  of 

Wood.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  j|  of 
charcoal. 

Car'bon.  [Carbo'niuin ;  from 
car'bo,  a  “coal.”]  The  basis  of  char¬ 
coal;  also,  charcoal  itself.  Carbon  is 
found  pure  in  the  diamond. 

Car'bon,  An'I-mal.  Animal  char¬ 
coal,  bone  charcoal,  and  ivory -black,  are 
names  applied  to  bones  calcined  or  con¬ 
verted  into  charcoal  in  a  close  vessel. 
Animal  charcoal  is  also  prepared  by  cal¬ 
cining  dried  blood,  horns,  hoofs,  clip¬ 
pings  of  hides,  etc.,  in  contact  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  washing  the 
calcined  mass  afterwards  with  water. 
Animal  charcoal  is  principally  used  to 
decolorize  vegetable  principles,  such  as 
gallic  acid,  quinia,  veratria,  etc. 

t’ar'bon,  Min'e-ral.  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  charcoal  with  various  propor¬ 
tions  of  earth  and  iron,  without  bitu¬ 
men.  It  has  a  silky  lustre,  and  the 
fibrous  texture  of  wood.  It  occurs 
stratified  with  various  kinds  of  coal. 

Car-bo-na'ceous.  [Carbona'ceus ; 
from  car'bo,  “coal,”  “carbon.”]  Of  the 
nature  of  carbon. 

Car'bo-nate.  [Carbo'nas,  n't  is  ; 

from  the  same.]  A  combination  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  with  a  base. 


Car-bon'ic  A«'itl.  [Carbon'icum 
ilium;  from  car’bo,  “coal.  ]  An 
acid  formed  in  the  burning  of  charcoal, 
and  very  abundant  in  nature,  composing 
0.44  of  the  weight  of  limestone,  marble, 
etc.  In  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
it  constitutes  a  small  proportion  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  air.  It  is  often  found  in  mines, 
dry  wells,  etc.  When  unmixed  or  nearly 
so  (as  it  frequently  is  in  mines,  and  in 
ill-ventilated  rooms  where  charcoal  is 
burning),  breathing  it  proves  extremely 
deleterious,  and  often  fatal  to  animal  life. 
See  Choke-Damp,  and  Poisons. 

Carbon'ic  Ox'itle.  A  colorless  gas, 
formed  when  carbon  is  burned  with  air 
imperfect  supply  of  oxygen. 

('ar-bo-uiPer-ons.  [Carbonif 'cr¬ 
us;  from  car'bo,  “coal,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Having  or  containing  coal. 

Car-bon-i-zii'tieii.  [Carboniza'- 
tio,  o 'nis;  from  car'bon. ]  The  process 
of  converting  organic  substances  into 
charcoal. 

Car'bum-cle.  [Carbun'culus ;  the 

diminutive  of  car'bo,  “coal.”]  The  name 
of  a  gem  of  a  deep  bright-red  color. 
Applied  in  Surgery  to  an  inflammation 
of  a  gangrenous  nature  attended  with  a 
severe  sense  of  burning.  The  same  as 
Anthrax. 

Car'bui-ret.  [Carbnre'tum ;  from 
car’bon.']  The  combination  of  carbon 
with  another  substance. 

Car'tm-ret-ted.  [From  carbure'tum, 
a  “carburet.”]  Of  the  nature  of  a  car¬ 
buret. 

Carburetted  lEy'dro-gen.  A 

colorless,  inflammable  gas,  abundantly 
formed  in  nature  in  stagnant  pools, 
wherever  vegetables  are  undergoing  the 
process  of  putrefaction  :  it  also  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  gas  obtained  from  coal. 
Of  this  gas  there  are  two  kinds :  the  one 
termed  light  carburetted  hydrogen  is 
found  abundantly  in  some  coal-mines, 
where,  under  the  name  of  fire-damp,  it 
was  the  cause  of  those  terrible  explosions 
which  were  so  common  before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  safety -lamp  by  Davy.  The 
other  kind,  called  heavy  carburetted  hy¬ 
drogen  or  olefiant  gas,  forms  the  essential 
part  of  the  gas  used  to  light  our  streets. 

Car-Qi-rao'ma,  a 'tis.*  [From  k apshog, 
an  “eating  ulcer.”]  A  name  for  cancer. 

Car-fi-nom'a-tous.  [Careinom'a- 
tns;  from  carcino'ma.]  Belonging  to 
carcinoma . 

Car-dam'I-ne  Pra-ten'sis.*  The 

ouokoo  flower,  which  yields  cardamine 
flowers;  the  Nastur'tium  aquat'icnm, 
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Cardii-mom,  [Canlamo'mnni.] 

The  fruit  of  several  species  of  Elettaria 
and  Amomum,  the  capsules  of  which  fur¬ 
nish  a  warm  and  pleasant  aromatic. 

Car'dI-a.*  [Gr.  KapSia.]  The  heart; 
also  the  superior  opening  of  the  stomach. 

Car'di-ac.  [Cardi'aeus;  from  car'¬ 
dia .]  Belonging  to  the  heart.  Applied 
to  the  superior  opening  of  the  stomach. 
Also  applied  to  invigorating'  medicines. 

Car'di-ac  1*1  ex' us.  [Flex'us  Car¬ 
di'acus.]  The  principal  cardiac  plexus 
is  situated  on  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea.  It  is  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  middle  and  inferior  cardiac  nerves. 
There  are  two  other  cardiac  plexuses, — 
the  one  termed  anterior,  and  the  other 
jiosterior, — situated  respectively  before 
and  behind  the  ascending  aorta,  near 
its  origin. 

Car-di'a-gra.®  [From  KapSia,  and  ay  pa, 
a  “seizure.”]  Pain  or  gout  of  the  heart. 

Car-di-al'g'i-a.*  [From  KapSia,  the 
“heart,”  and  a\yo;,  “pain.”]  An  uneasy 
or  painful  sensation  in  the  stomach; 
heart-burn :  car'dialgy. 

CardianastropUe.  See  Ectopia 
Cordis. 

Car-di-ec'ta-sis.®  [From  KapSia,  the 
“heart,”  and  eKraai;,  “extension”  or 
“dilatation.”]  Dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Car'di-o-^ele.®  [From  KapSia,  and 
Kij \ri,  a  “tumor.”]  The  protrusion  of  the 
heart  through  a  wound  of  the  diaphragm. 

Cardl-o-dyn'i-a.®  [From  car'dia, 
and  oSvrr/,  “pain.”]  Pain  in  the  heart. 
See  Carijiagra. 

Car-dl-ogiims,®  or  Kar-di-og'- 
mos.®  Another  term  for  cardialgia. 
Sometimes  applied  to  palpitation  of  the 
heart  and  to  Angi'na  pec'toris. 

Car-di-o-piU'nius.*  [From  KapSia, 
the  “heart,”  and  Tra'Xpog,  “palpitation.”] 
See  Cardiotromus. 

Car'dl-o-pcr-I-car-di'tis,  i  die:* 
[From  car'dia,  and  pericardi'  tis .]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

Cardiorhexis,®kar'de-o-rex'is.  [From 
KapSia,  the  “heart,”  and  a  “break¬ 

ing”  or  “ laceration.”]  Rupture  of  the 
heart. 

Car-di-ot'ro-mus.®  [From  KapSia, 
the  “heart,”  and  rpopo;,  a  “trembling.”] 
Fluttering  of  the  heart. 

Car-di'tis.®  [From  KapSia,  the  “heart.”] 
Inflammation  of  the  heart.  A  genus  of 
the  order  Phler/masise,  class  Pyrexise,  of 
Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Car'do,*  gen.  Car'di-nis.  A  hinge. 
Applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  articulation 
called  Ginglymus. 
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Caribean  Bark.  See  Bark,  Cari¬ 
bean. 

C&r'I-ca  Pa-pa'ya.®  The  Papaw- 
tree  ;  the  milky  juice  of  which  contains 
an  abundance  of  fibrin  resembling  animal 
matter. 

Car'i-<gae  Fruc'tus.®  The  preserved 
fruit  of  the  fig.  See  Ficus  Carica. 

Ca'ri-e£.®  (Literally,  “rottenness.”) 
A  disease  of  bones,  analogous  to  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  soft  parts. 

Ca-ri'na.®  (Literally,  the  “keel  of  a 
ship.”)  Applied  in  Botany  to  the  lower 
petal  of  the  papilionaceous  corolla. 

Far  i-mate,  or  C&r'I-nat-ed.  [Cari- 
na'tus;  from  cari'na.]  Keel-shaped. 
Applied  to  leaves,  petals,  etc. 

Ca'rl-ous.  [Cario'sus;  from  ca'ries.] 
Having,  or  affected  with,  caries. 

fiar-min'a-tive.  [Carminati' vus ; 
from  car' men,  a  “song”  or  “charm.”] 
Applied  to  medicines  which  assuage 
pain  and  relieve  flatulence. 

Car'smne.  A  most  beautiful  color¬ 
ing  matter  or  pigment,  prepared  from 
cochineal  combined  with  alumina  and 
the  oxide  of  tin ;  also  called  Coccinel - 
lin. 

Carnese  Colanmae.  See  Column.® 
CARNEj®. 

Car'ne-us.®  [From  ca'ro,  car'nis, 
“flesh,”  “fleshy.”]  Belonging  to  flesh: 
car'neous.  See  Carnosus. 

Car-ni-fl-ca'tion.  [Carnifica'tio, 
o ' nis ;  from  ca'ro,  “flesh,”  and  ji'o,  to 
“become.”]  The  change  of  any  texture 
of  the  animal  body  into  flesh.  The  term 
has  been  applied  by  Laennec  to  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  lungs  when  they  have 
become  converted  into  a  substance  re¬ 
sembling  muscular  flesh. 

Car-ni-for'nris.*'  [From  ca'ro, 
“flesh.”]  Resembling  flesh. 

Car-niv'o-ra.®  [From  ca'ro,  “flesh,” 
and  vo'ro,  to  “  devour.”]  A  term  applied 
to  animals  which  feed  upon  flesh ;  more 
especially  to  that  tribe  of  the  Mammalia, 
such  as  the  wolf,  lion,  etc.,  whose  teeth 
are  peculiarly  adapted  for  seizing  and 
destroying  living  animals. 

t'ar-niv'o-rons.  [Carniv'orus ; 
from  the  same.]  Flesh-devouring,  or 
foeding  on  flesh. 

Car-no'sus.®  [From  ca'ro,  “  flesh.”] 
Fleshy  ;  full  of  flesh  :  car'nose.  Applied 
in  the  plural  to  an  order  of  Polypi. 

Ca'ro,®  gen.  Car'nis.  The  red  fibrous 
part,  or  belly,  of  muscles ;  the  flesh.  Also 
the  soft  portion  of  fruits. 

Car-o-li'na  Pink.  The  Spigelia 
Marilandica. 
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Caroncule,  kArta-o'kiil'.  The  French  I 
term  for  Carcncula,  which  see. 

Ca-ro'ta.*  The  Pharmacopoeia!  name 
(Lond.  and  TJ.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of 
the  carrot  ( Dan' cm  caro'ta). 

Ca-rot'i-cus.*  [From  Kapiw,  to  “stu¬ 
pefy.”]  Haying  power  to  stupefy :  ca¬ 
rol' id.  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
( Carot'  ica)  to  narcotics. 

€a-rot'Itl.  [Caro'tls,  id  is;  from 
sapom,  to  “stupefy.”]  Applied  to  an 
artery  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  carrying 
blood  to  the  head.  They  were  so  named 
from  an  idea  that  tying  them  would  pro¬ 
duce  coma. 

Car'o-tin.  [Carot'ima;  from  ca¬ 
ro'ta.]  A  peculiar  crystalline  principle 
of  the  carrot,  or  Daucus  carota. 

Car' pal.  [Carpa'lis.]  Belonging 
to  the  carpus,  or  wrist. 

Car'pel.  [Carpel' li mil.  or  Car. 
pel'luni;  from  rap-o;,  “fruit.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Botany  to  a  simple  pistil,  or  to 
one  of  the  elements  of  a  compound  pistil. 
—(Gray.) 

Car-piiol'o-gy.  [Carpholo'gia; 

from  xapibo;,  “chaff,”  and  Xcyto,  to  “col¬ 
lect.”]  The  movements  of  delirious  pa¬ 
tients  in  searching  for  or  grasping  at 
imaginary  objects,  picking  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  etc.:  floccilation.  It  is  consi¬ 
dered  a  very  unfavorable  symptom  in 
fevers. 

Car-pol'o-gy.  [Carpolo'gia ;  from 
Kaprros,  “fruit,”  and  Xriyoj,  a  “discourse.”] 

A  description  of  fruits  or  seeds :  that 
part  of  Botany  which  treats  of  the  fruits 
or  seeds  of  plants. 

Car-pot'i-cns.*  [Fromrapvoj,  “fruit,” 
“offspring.”]  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  ( Car  pot'  ica)  to  an  order  of  Dr. 
Good's  class  Gcnetica,  or  diseases  affect¬ 
ing  impregnation  :  carpot'ie. 

Car  pus.  -  [Gr.  <rapir<%.]  The  Latin 
term  for  the  Wrist,  which  see. 

Car'ra-geem  Moss,  Citr'ra-gheen 
Moss.  A  species  of  moss,  or  sea-weed, 
found  on  the  rocks  and  shores  of  North¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  in  Carragheen,  near 
Waterford,  Ireland. 

Car-ra-gee'nin.  The  name  given 
by  Dr.  Pereira  to  the  mucilaginous  mat¬ 
ter  called  by  some  writers  vegetable  jelly, 
by  others  pectin. 

Carrara  (kar-rS/rS,)  Wa'ter.  The 
name  of  a  liquid  prepared  in  imitation 
of  the  qualities  of  certain  springs  of 
Carrara,  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  marble- 
quarries. 

Car'ron  Oil.  So  called  because  used 
at  the  Carron  Iron-Works,  in  Scotland. 


The  Linimentum  Aquae  Caicis,  or  LiNt- 
mentum  Calcis,  which  sec. 

Car'tlia-inin,  Car'tha-mine,  or 
Car'tham-ic  Ag'iil.  A  red  coloring 
matter  obtained  from  safflower. 

Car'tlta-mus  Tinc-to'rl-us.*  The 
safflower,  or  bastard  saffron.  A  plant 
of  the  order  Compositor ;  the  flowers  arc 
used  by  dyers.  The  seeds  are  cathartic 
and  diuretic. 

Car'ti-lage.  [Cartila'go,  inis.  As 
if  Carnilage,  from  ca'ro,  “flesh,”  and 
a' go,  to  “yield.”]  A  pearly  white,  glis¬ 
tening,  elastic,  uniform  substance,  ad¬ 
hering  to  articular  surfaces  of  bones. 

Car-1 5-1  ag-'i-n  ous.  or  Car-tl-la- 
g’in'e-«nis.  [CartiSagin'ens,  or  Car- 
talag-ino'sHS.]  Of  the  nature  of  car¬ 
tilage.  Applied  in  Botany  to  leaves 
having  a  hard  margin  of  different  sub¬ 
stance  from  the  disk. 

Cftr'u-i.*  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(British  Ph.)  for  the  fruit  of  the  Ca'rum 
car'iii. 

Ca'rum.*  [From  the  Arabic  Carvi, 
or  Can:  in.]  A  Li  mi  man  genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Umbelli- 
ferte.  Also  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  fruit  of  the  Carum 
carin'. 

Ca'rum  Car'w-i.*  The  caraway 
plant. 

Ca-run 'cw-la,*  plural  Ca-run'cu- 
Ise.  [Diminutive  of  ca'ro,  “flesh.”]  A 
little  fleshy  excrescence  :  a  car'uncle. 

Cartin' eu In  I .aeti-  ry -m  a'  lis.®  [Fr. 
Caroncule  lacrymale,  k&'nWkiil'  l&'kre'- 
mal'.]  The  small,  red  body  situated  in 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

Ca-mn'cn-la;  Myr-ti-for'mes.® 
The  remnants  of  the  lacerated  hymen, 
two,  three,  or  four  in  number. 

Ca'rns.*  [Gr.  irapoj.]  A  deep,  heavy 
sleep  :  lethargy. 

Caryopliyllacese,®  kar-e-of-il-la'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Dianthus,  carnation,  and 
pink,  and  many  weeds.  Named  from 
Caryophyllus,  the  specific  name  of  the 
carnation  or  clove-pink. 

Caryopliyllata.®  [From  caryo- 
phyl'lus,  the  “clove-tree.”]  See  Geum 
Urbane  m. 

Car-y-o-pliyl'le-oe.®  The  Jussieuan 
name  of  an  order  of  plants.  See  Cary- 

OPHYLLACEiE. 

Car-y-o-phyl'lic  A$'id.  [From  the 
same.]  Eugenic  acid ;  clove  acid,  or 
heavy  oil  of  cloves ;  one  of  the  two  oils 
composing  oil  of  cloves :  the  other  i3 
light  oil,  called  clove  hydro-carbon. 
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Cftr-jr-o-5»Hyl'lin.  [From  the  same.] 
Clove  sub-resin  ;  a  crystalline  substance 
extracted  from  cloves  by  alcohol. 

Car-y-o-phyl'lum.*  [From  the 
same.]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Brit. 
Ph.)  for  the  unexpanded  flower  of  Cary- 
ophyllus  aromaticus.  Sec  Clove. 

Cftr-y-o-pI>yI'lus.®  [From  icapvov,  a 
‘'nut,”  and  ifitWor,  a  “leaf,”  because  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  leaf  of  the  Indian  nut 
plant.]  A  Linneean  genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria,  natural  order  Myrtacese. 
Also  the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Ed.  and 
U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  Clove,  which  see. 

Caryopliyl'lus  Ar-o-mat'I-cus.® 
The  systematic  name  of  the  clove-tree. 
Also  the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Bub.  Ph.) 
for  the  clove.  See  Clove. 

©ar-y-op'sis.®  [From Kapvov,  a  “nut,” 
and  oipi;,  an  “appearance.”]  In  Botany, 
a  one-seeded  pericarp,  adhering  closely 
to  the  integument  of  the  seed,  as  in  oats, 
rice,  etc. 

©as-ea-ril'la.®  [Diminutive  of  cas'- 
cara,  the  Spanish  word  for  “bark.”] 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  the  bark 
of  the  Cro'ton  eleuthe'  via. 

Cascarilla;  Cortex.®  (“Bark  of 
Cascarilla.”)  See  Cascarilla. 

©a'se-in,  Ca'se-Ine,  or  ©a'se-um.® 
[From  ca'seus,  “cheese.”]  The  albumen 
of  milk;  the  curd  separated  from  inilk 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid  or  rennet, 
constituting  the  basis  of  cheese  in  a  state 
of  purity. 

Caseous,  ka'she-ils,  or  ka'se-us. 
[Caseo'sus ;  from  ca'seus,  “  cheese.”] 
Having,  or  full  of,  cheese  :  cheesy. 

Ca-sUew'-Tree.  The  Anacar'dinm 
Occidental le,  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Ana  card  iacese,  found  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  produces  a  kidney¬ 
shaped  nut,  yielding  a  caustic  oil,  which 
is  used  as  a  marking-ink,  and  also  as  a 
remedy  for  warts,  etc. 

Cassava,®  kas-s&'vL  A  fecula  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  juice  of  the  root  of  the 
Janiphn  Manihot,  and  exposed  to  heat; 
a  principal  article  of  diet  in  South 
America.  The  same  substance  differently 
prepared  and  granulated  constitutes 
tapioca. 

Casserian  (Ganglion).  See  Gas¬ 
serian. 

Cassia,®  kash'e-a.  [Gr.  xairia,  or  Kama.] 
A  Linneean  genus  of  the  class  Decandria, 
natural  order  Leguminosse.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (Brit.  Ph.)  of  the 
fruit  of  Cas'sia  fis'tula.  Several  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  genus  Cassia — e.g.  G.  acuti- 
folia,  C.  elongata,  and  C.  obovata — 
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produce  the  senna  of  commerce.  See 
Senna. 

Cas  sia  Fis'tn-la.®  The  purging  cas¬ 
sia-tree.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ( U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  fruit  of  the  Cassia  fistula. 

Cassia  ILignea.  See  Laurus  Cassta. 

Cas'sia  Mar-I-Ian'tli-ca.®  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
leaves  of  Cassia  Marilandica,  or  Ameri¬ 
can  Senna. 

Cas'sia  ©il.  The  common  oil  of  cin¬ 
namon,  procured  from  cassia. 

Cassia;  (kash'e-e)  Pul'pa.®  (“Pulp 
of  Cassia.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  fruit  of  Cas'sia  fi,  s'  tula. 

Cassius  (kash'e-us),  Pur'plc  of.  A 
purple-colored  precipitate,  obtained  by 
mixing  the  proto-chloride  of  tin  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  gold. 

©assonacle  (Fr.),  kas'so'n&d'.  Raw 
sugar;  the  crystallized  and  dried  por¬ 
tion  of  sugar. 

Cassytliacen;,*  kas-se-tha'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  parasitical 
plants,  consisting  of  one  genus,  the  Cas- 
sy'tha. 

Castanese,®  kas-ta'ne-e,  the  plural 
of  ©as-ta'ui-a,  a  “chesnut.”  A  name 
given  by  some  botanists  to  a  natural 
order  including  the  chesnut,  oak,  etc. 
See  ClTPULIFER/E. 

Cas'tor.  Another  name  for  Casto- 
reum,  which  see. 

Cas'tor  ©il.  [O'lcnm  Ri^'ini.] 

An  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  tho 
11  uf  inns  comma' nis ;  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  purgatives,  being  at  the  same 
time  mild  and  speedy  in  its  operation. 

Cas-to're-um.®  [From  cas'tor,  tho 
“beaver.”]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  || 
of  a  peculiar  concrete  substance  obtained 
from  the  follicles  of  tho  prepuce  of  tho 
Castor  fiber,  or  beaver.  It  is  a  moderate 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic. 

©as- tor ’ I-4lav®  [From  cas'tor,  the 
“heaver.”]  A  family  of  animals,  of 
which  the  Castor  is  the  type. 

Cas'to-rin,  or  Cas'to-rine.  [Cas- 
tori'na;  from  canto' ream.]  The  active 
matter  of  castoreum. 

Cas-tra'tion.  [Castra'tio,  o 'nis; 
from  cas'tro,  castra' turn,  to  “cut  off,”  to 
“emasculate.”]  The  removal  of  a  testi¬ 
cle,  or  both;  orchotomy;  emasculation. 
Applied  in  Botany  to  the  removal  of  tho 
anthers  of  a  flower. 

Cas-tren'sis.®  [From  cas'tra,  a 
“camp.”]  Applied  to  diseases  which 
soldiers  encamped  under  unhealthy  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  particularly  liable  to,  as 
Febris  castrensis,  “camp-fever.” 
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Casuarinaceee,*  kas  -u  -ar-i-n  a'  sh  e-  e. 
[From  Caauari'na,  tho  name  of  one  of 
the  genera.]  A  curious  natural  order 
of  exogenous  trees  without  leaves,  found 
in  Australia.  They  are  prized  for  their 
hard  and  heavy  timber. 

Cat.  =  Cat.aplas'ma .*  A  “  cataplasm.” 
Ca'ta  (Kara).  A  Greek  preposition 
signifying,  in  composition,  “against,” 
“according  to,”  but  most  frequently 
“down,”  as  in  catarrh  (from  Karapplo), 
literally,  a  “flowing  down.”  It  is  often 
an  intensive,  as  in  Catacausis,  Cata¬ 
clysm,  and  Catalepsy,  which  see.  Be¬ 
fore  a  vowel  and  before  h  the  final  a  is 
dropped.  Sec  Cation,  Cathode,  etc. 

Cat-a-cau'sis.®  [From  KaraKaiw,  to 
“burn  completely  up.”]  A  term  denoting 
the  phenomenon  called  preternatural  or 
spontaneous  combustion. 

Cat'a-clysm.  [Cataclys'mus;  from 
Karai to  “inundate.”]  A  deluge,  or 
inundation.  An  affusion. 

Cat-a-cous'ti-ca*  (for  pronunciation 
see  Acoustic).  [From  /card,  “against,” 
and  aKOobi,  to  “hear.”]  That  branch  of 
Acoustics  which  treats  of  reflected  soun  ds : 
catacous'tics. 

Cat'a-lep-sy,  [Catalep'sia,and  Cat* 
alep'sis;  from  KaraXapSaroo,  to  “seize.”] 

A  total  suspension  of  sensibility  and 
voluntary  motion,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  of  mental  power,  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  continuing  :  tyance. 

Cat-a-lep'tic.  [Catalep'tfcus.] 
Belonging  to  catalepsy. 

Ca-tal'  y-sis.*  [From  KaraXvw,  to 
“dissolve.”]  A  force  or  power  which 
decomposes  a  compound  body  by  mere 
contact :  thus,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is 
decomposed  by  contact  with  platinum, 
which  is  termed,  in  consequence,  the 
catalytic  agent. 

Cat-a-ljht'ic,  Cat-a-Iyt'I-cal.  [Ca- 
talyt'icus.]  Belonging  to,  or  causing, 
Catalysis.  Sometimes  applied  to  a  medi¬ 
cine  supposed  to  destroy  a  morbific 
agency  in  the  blood.  See  preceding 
article. 

Cat-a-me'ni-a,®  gen.  Cat-a-me-ni- 
o'rum,  found  only  in  the  plural. 
[From  /card,  “according  to,”  and  piw,  a 
“  month.”]  The  monthly  discharge  from 
the  uterus ;  otherwise  called  the  menses, 
menstrual  discharge,  or  courses,  etc.  See 
Menses. 

('at-a-pfion'i-ca.i  [From  /card,  “  a- 
gainst,”  and  tpoyjfi,  “sound.”]  That 
branch  of  Acoustics  which  treats  of  the 
reflection  of  sound  :  cataphon'ics. 

Ca-taph'o-ra.--  [From  Karatpepopat, 
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to  “be  weighed  down,”  to  “fall  asleep.”] 
The  co'nia  somnolen'tum  of  many  writers  ; 
a  variety  of  lethargy,  attended  with 
short  remissions,  or  intervals  of  imper¬ 
fect  waking,  sensation,  and  speech. 

Cat'a-plasm.  [Cataplas'ma,  aft's  ; 
from  KaTtHtXaoow,  to  “overlay  with  plas¬ 
ter.”]  A  soft  application  or  poultice  of 
bread,  linseed-meal,  oat-meal,  etc.,  medi¬ 
cated  or  not. 

t'afapot  isim.:  kat-a-po'she-um. 

[From  Karamva,  to  “ drink,”  to  “gulp,” 
to  “swallow  down.”]  A  pill  or  medicine 
to  be  swallowed  without  chewing. 
Written  also  Catapotion. 

Cat'a-ract.  [Catarac'ta;  from 
Karappaooix),  to  “confound.”]  Obstructed 
sight,  produced  by  opacity  of  the  crys¬ 
talline  lens  or  its  capsule. 

(a-ta'ri-a.®  The  Pharmaeopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Pb.)  for  (he  leaves  of  the 
Nep'cta  cata'ria,  or  catnep. 

Ca-tarrh'.  [Catar'rluis;  from 
Karappto},  to  “flow  down.”]  A  common 
cold  in  the  head  or  chest ;  also,  Influenza; 
likewise  the  mucous  fluid  poured  out  by 
the  bladder  under  disease  or  catarrh  of 
that  organ,  the  discharge  in  Leucorrhcea, 
or  catarrh  of  the  vagina. 

<a-(ar  i-li'al.  [Catarrha'Iis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  catarrh. 

Cat-a-sf  a^'miis.®  [From  /card, 
“down,”  and  ord^co,  to  “drop,”  to  “flow 
by  drops.”]  A  term  applied  by  some 
medical  writers  to  a  defluxion  from  the 
fauces,  etc.  The  same  as  Cataurh. 

Cat-a-stal'tic.  [Catastal'ticus ; 
from  /caraarrXXo),  to  “restrain.”]  Having 
power  to  restrain,  check,  or  astringe. 
Applied  to  medicines  that  check  evacua¬ 
tions,  as  astringent  and  styptic  sub¬ 
stances  ;  the  same  as  Anastaltic.  Ap¬ 
plied  by  M.  Hall  to  the  action  of  the 
Via  nervosa,  from  above  downwards. 

Catechu,  kat'e-ku.  [Said  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Japanese  Kate,  a  “tree,” 
and  elm,  “juice.”]  The  Pharmaeopoeial 
name  for  an  extract  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  wood  of  Acacia  catechu.  The 
term  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  astringent 
extracts,  which  are  imported  under  the 
names  of  terra  japonica  (Japan  earth), 
cutch,  and  gambir. 

Cat-e-clm'ic  A^'id.  An  acid  (some¬ 
what  resembling  gallic  acid)  obtained 
by  Buchner  from  catechu. 

Cath.  =  Cathar'  ticus .*  “  Cathartic.1' 

Cath-se-ret'ic,  or  Cath-e-ret'ic. 
[Cathaeret'icus ;  from  xadatpecj,  to  “re¬ 
move.”]  Mildly  caustic,  as  nitrate  of  silver. 
Ca-thar'sss.®  [From  KaOaipco,  to 
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“purge.”]  Purgation  of  the  excrements, 
medically  or  naturally. 

Ca-tliar'tic.  [Catliar'ticus ;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  a  medicine  which 
quickens  or  increases  evacuation  from 
the  intestines,  or  produces  purging. 

Ca-tlsar'tin.  [Catliarti'na ;  from 
KaOa'ifiw,  to  “purge.”]  A  peculiar  princi¬ 
ple  obtained  from  jalap  and  senna  leaves, 
on  which  their  purging  quality  depends. 

Ca-tliar'to-car'pus  Eis'tu-la.® 
Another  name  for  the  tree  producing 
cassia.  See  Cassia  Fistula. 

Cath'e-ter.*  [Gr.  KaOerfip :  from 
Kadifipt,  to  “thrust  into.”]  A  surgical 
instrument  like  a  tube,  closed,  but  with 
several  small  perforations  towards  the 
extremity,  which  is  introduced  into  the 
bladder  through  the  urethra  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  off  the  urine  in  cases  of 
retention,  etc. 

Catli'e-ter-is'inus.®  [From  cath1- 
efer.]  The  operation  of  introducing  the 
catheter :  eath'eterism. 

Cath'dde.  [From  Kara,  “  down,”  and 
ii 6;,  a  “way.”]  In  electro-chemical 
action,  that  part  of  the  decomposing 
body  which  the  electric  current- leaves. 

Catli-od'ic.  [Cathodicus;  from 
Kara,  “downwards,”  and  oSo;,  a  “way.”] 
Proceeding  downwards.  Applied  by  M. 
Hall  to  the  course  of  action  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  influence.  See  Catastalticus. 

Ca-tliol'I-con.*  [From  kclOoXikos, 
“universal,”  “unchanging.”]  A  pana¬ 
cea,  or  universal  medicine. 

Ca'ti-on.®  [Gr.  Kan-hv,  the  present 
participle  of  (ciirngi,  to  “go  down,”  to 
“descend.”]  Literally,  “descending,” 
or  “passing  down.”  A  term  in  electro¬ 
chemical  action  for  a  body  that  passes 
to  the  cathode  of  the  decomposing  body. 

Cat'kin.  The  same  as  Amentum, 
which  see. 

Cat'ling;.  A  double-edged,  sharp- 
pointed,  straight  knife  for  amputations. 

Catnep.  See  Cataria. 

€at'o-«he,*  or  Cat'o-ehus.®  [From 
kcltexu,  to  “restrain,”  to  “retain,”  to 
“  keep.”]  A  kind  of  catalepsy  in  which 
the  body  is  kept  rigidly  in  an  erect  pos¬ 
ture. 

Cat-op'tric,  Cat-op'tri-eal.  [Cat- 
op'tricus ;  from  Karo-nrpov,  a  “mirror.”] 
Belonging  to  a  mirror,  or  to  Catoptrics. 

Cat-op'trics.  [Catop'trica;  from 
the  same.]  That  branch  of  Optics  which 
treats  of  the  reflection  of  light. 

Cat’s  Eye.  A  mineral  brought  from 
Ceylon :  so  called  from  a  peculiar  play 
of  light  arising  from  white  fibres  inter- 
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spersed.  The  French  call  this  appear¬ 
ance  chatoyant  (shS,’twa'yoNG'). 

Cat’s  I’ui’i'.  A  characteristic  sound 
of  the  chest,  heard  by  means  of  the 
stethoscope. 

Cat’s  Tail.  The  common  name  for 
the  Ti/pha. 

Cau'da  E-qni'na.*  (“Horse-tail.”) 
The  termination  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
giving  off  a  large  number  of  nerves, 
which,  when  unravelled,  resemble  a 
horse’s  tail. 

Can'dal.  [Cauda'lls;  from  can' da, 
a  “tail.”]  Belonging  to  the  tail. 

Can'd  ate.  [Cauda'tus;  from  the 
same.]  Having  a  tail. 

Cau'dex.*  The  trunk  of  a  tree.  In 
Botany,  the  stem,  or  ascending  axis  of 
growth,  is  termed  caudex  ascendens ;  the 
root,  or  descending  axis,  catidex  descen¬ 
ders. 

Cau-dic ' u -la.*  [Diminutive  of  cau'- 
cla,  a  “tail.”]  A  prolongation  in  cer¬ 
tain  plants  in  the  form  of  a  filament, 
which  bears  the  masses  of  pollen :  a 
cau'dicule,  or  cau'dicle. 

Caul.  The  epiploon,  or  omentum. 
Sometimes  applied  to  a  portion  of  the 
amnion  which  occasionally  envelops  the 
child’s  head  at  birth. 

Cau-les'?eiit.  [Caules'cens ;  from 
cau'lis,  a  “stem,”  and  -esc o,  a  Latin  ter¬ 
mination  signifying  to  “grow.”]  Grow¬ 
ing  to  a  stem. 

Cau-Hc'ti-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  can' - 
lis,  a  “stein.”]  The  intermediary  part 
of  the  embryo  which  has  germinated 
between  the  cotyledons  and  the  root; 
a  cau'licule,  or  cau'licle. 

Cau-ll-llo'rous.  [Canliflo'rus ; 
from  cau'lis,  a  “stem,”  and  flos,  a  “flow¬ 
er.”]  Having  flowers  on  the  stem. 

Cau'll-flow-er  Ex-cr^s'^ence.  A 
disease  of  the  os  uteri,  supposed  by 
Gooch  to  be  encephalosis. 

Cau'H-form.  [Caulifor'mis;  from 
cau'lis,  a  “stem.”]  Formed  like  a  stem. 

Cau'llne.  [Cauli'nus;  from  cau'lis, 
a  “stem.”]  Belonging  to  a  stalk  or 
stem.  Applied  to  leaves  which  arise 
directly  from  the  stem. 

Cau-lo-car'pous.  [Caulocar'peus ; 
from  cau'lis,  a  “stem,”  and  Kapirog, 
“fruit.”]  Having  persistent  stems,  fre¬ 
quently  bearing  fruit. 

Cau'ma,  a tis.*  [From  saico, to  “  burn.”] 
The  burning  heat  of  fever. 

Caus'tic.  [Caus'tieus;  from  km'oj, 
to  “burn.”]  Possessing  causticity.  As 
a  noun  (Lat.  Cans' tiemn )  it  denotes  a 
substance  which,  by  its  chemical  proper- 
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ties,  destroys  the  texture  of  organized 
bodies :  such  are  the  pure  alkalies,  the 
concentrated  mineral  acids,  lunar  caustic, 
etc. 

Caus'tie  Al'ka-11.  An  alkali  com¬ 
paratively  pure,  or  one  which  has  not 
lost  its  caustic  properties  by  combination 
with  another  substance,  as,  for  example, 
tvith  carbonic  acid,  or  with  oil. 

Caustic,  Xiimar.  See  Lunar  Caustic. 
Caustic  Potash.  See  Potassa. 
Caus-ti^'i-ty.  [Causti^'itas,  a 'tis  ; 
from  caus' ticus.']  The  quality  which 
distinguishes  caustic  substances.  See 
Caustic. 

Caus'ti-cum  A-cer'ri-mum*  (the 
superlative  degree  of  a'cer,  “  sharp”). 
The  old  name  for  caustic  potash, — the 
strongest  common  caustic. 

Cau'sus.*  [Gr.  Karoos,  a  “burning 
heat.”]  A  variety  of  malignant  remittent 
fever :  so  named  on  account  of  its  ex¬ 
cessive  heat.  It  has  been  termed  fe'bris 
ar'dens,  “  ardent”  or  “  burning  fever.” 

Cau-ter-i-za'tion.  [Cautcriza'- 
tio,  o'lns.]  The  act  of  applying  the 
cautery. 

Cau'ter-y.  [Cautc'rium;  from  kcuw, 
to  “burn,”  or  more  directly  from  Kavrij- 
fjiov.u  “  red-hot  iron”  or  “  branding-iron.”] 
The  application  of  a  caustic  substance, 
or  of  a  hot  iron ;  also,  the  hot  iron  or 
substance  thus  applied. 

Cau'tery,  Ac'tu-al.  [Caute'rium 
Actua'le.]  The  employment  of  actual 
burning  (i.e.  heated  iron,  fire,  etc.)  for 
the  cure  or  removal  of  a  diseased  part. 
See  Actual  Cautery. 

Cau'tery,  Po-ten'tial.  [Caute'ri- 
um  Potentia'lis.]  The  application 
of  caustic  substances,  as  potassa,  lunar 
caustic,  etc. 

Cav'er-nous.  [Caverno'sus ;  from 
cavcr'na,  a  “cavern.”]  Having  cells  or 
caverns. 

Cav'eriious  Si  nus.  A  sinus  on  the 
base  of  the  cranium. 

('awk.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  sulphate  of  barytes,  or  heavy  spar. 

Cayenne  (ka-yen')  Pep'per.  The 
ground  pods  and  seeds  of  the  Capsicum 
annuum  ;  Guinea  pepper. 

C.  C.  =  Cucurbit' ula  Cruen'ta*  A 
cupping-glass. 

C-  C-  =  Cor'nu  Cer'vifi  Hartshorn. 
C.  C.  I.  =  Cor'nu  Cer'vi  Us' turn.* 
Burnt  hartshorn. 

Ceanothns.  See  Red  Root. 
Cebadilla  (Sp.),  sA-Ba-Deel'yS,.  The 
seeds  of  the  Asagrea  officinalis,  a  plant 
of  the  order  Melanthaceee.  See  Veratria. 


Ce'eal.  [Caicalis.]  Belonging  t o 

the  Caecum.  See  CjECAL. 

Cecum.  See  Cjecum. 

Cedrelacete,*-  sed-re-la'she-e.  An 
important  natural  order  of  trees  (includ¬ 
ing  Cedrela  and  Mahogany)  found  in 
the  tropics  of  America  and  India.  In 
general  the  bark  is  a  powerful  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  the  wood  fragrant.  The  bark 
of  the  Cedre'la  too'na  and  of  Mahogany 
is  febrifugal;  the  former  is  astringent, 
and  a  tolerably  good  substitute  for  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  in  intermittent  fevers. 

Ce'dron.  The  common  name  of  the 
Sima' b a  Ce'dron,  a  tree  growing  in 
South  and  Central  America.  The  seeds 
are  considered  to  be  a  remedy  for  snake¬ 
bites  and  other  animal  poisons.  The 
raspings  of  the  wood  have  been  used  in 
intermittents  as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 
Celandine.  See  Chf.lidonium. 
Celastracene,*  sel-as-tra'she-e. 

[From  Celas'trus,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  shrubs,  which  have 
acrid  properties,  sometimes  stimulant. 
The  Euonymus  (Spindle-Tree,  or  Burn¬ 
ing  Bush)  is  an  example. 

Ce-las'trus.®  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  class  Pentandria,  natu¬ 
ral  order  Celastraceae. 

Celas'trus  Scan 'dens®  (the  “Climb¬ 
ing  Celastrus”),  sometimes  called  the 
Climbing  Staff-tree  and  False  Bitter¬ 
sweet.  A  climbing  shrub  common  in 
the  United  States:  the  bark  is  said  to 
possess  narcotic  as  well  as  emetic  and 
diaphoretic  properties. 

£e'le.*  [Gr.  KijXij.]  A  word  formerly 
used  for  hernia;  now,  added  as  a  suffix 
to  another  word,  it  signifies  a  tumor 
caused  by  protrusion  of  some  soft  part 
or  parts  denoted  by  the  first  portion  of 
the  term,  as  Enterocele,  Epiplocele,  etc.; 
also,  swelling  of  a  part,  as  Sarcocele ; 
or  its  enlargement  by  the  presence  of 
fluid,  as  Hydrocele. 

Cel'es-tine.  [From  ca Hum,  the 
“  sky.”]  Sulphate  of  strontian ;  so  named 
from  its  frequently  presenting  a  blue 
color. 

Cell.  [Cel'la;  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  ce'lo,  to  “conceal.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  a  “cellar”  or  “cavity,”  hence, 
any  hollow  space.  In  Botany  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  cavity  or  cavities  of  a 
pericarp  in  which  the  seeds  are  lodged. 
According  to  the  number  of  these  cavi¬ 
ties,  a  pericarp  is  termed  one-celled,  two- 
celled,  etc.  It  also  denotes  the  cavity 
of  an  anther,  ovary,  etc.  In  Physiology, 
a  cell  or  cellule  constitutes  the  origin  or 
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commencement  of  every  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal,  and  the  elementary  form  of  every 
tissue.  In  fact,  the  entire  organized 
body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  may 
be  considered  to  be  made  up  of  a  conge¬ 
ries  of  cells,  each  set  having  its  own 
appropriate  endowment  or  function,  as 
nutrition,  secretion,  absorption,  etc. 

Cell-Nucleus.  See  Cytoblast. 

€ell-Tlie'o-ry.  The  theory  or  pro¬ 
position  that  there  exists  one  general 
principle  for  the  formation  of  all  organic 
productions, — i.e.  the  formation  of  cells ; 
also,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
proposition. 

Cell'u-lar.  [Cellula'ris;  from  cel'- 
lula.\  Having,  or  consisting  of,  cells. 
See  Cellular  Tissue. 

Cell'ular  Plants  [termed  in  Latin 
Cellula'res].  A  name  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  cryptogamous  plants. 

Cell'nlar  Tis'sue.  [Te'Ia  Cellu- 
la'  ris  and  Te'Ia  Cellulo'sa;  Fr.  Tissu 
cellnlaire,  tAsii'  seTuTain'.]  Called  also 
Cell'nlar  Mein'brane.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  of  all  the  organic  tissues,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  net-work  which  connects  the 
minute  parts  of  most  of  the  structures 
of  the  bodjL  It  has  also  been  called 
Are'olar  Tis'sue,  on  account  of  the 
areolse,  or  interstices,  with  which  it 
abounds.  See  Areolar. 

Cell'ule.  [Cel'lula,  the  diminutive 
of  cel' la,  a  “cell.”]  A  little  cell.  See  Cell. 

Cell'u-Idse.  [From  cel'lula.]  The 
substance  of  which  the  cellular  tissue  of 
plants  is  chiefly  composed. 

Ce-lot'o-my.  [Celoto'mia;  from 
#07X17,  a  “tumor,”  “hernia,”  and  tz\i vw,  to 
“cut.”]  The  operation  for  hernia. 

Ce'ment.  [Csemen'tum.]  Any 
substance  used  for  cementing  together 
what  may  have  been  broken,  as  lute, 
solder,  etc.  Also,  a  composition  by  which 
metals  are  changed.  See  Tooth. 

Cem-en-ta'tion.  [Cseinenta'tio, 
o' nix;  from  cscmen'  turn.']  A  process  by 
which  metals  are  purified  or  changed  in 
their  qualities  by  heat  without  fusion, 
by  means  of  a  composition,  called  a  ce¬ 
ment,  with  which  they  are  covered. 

^e-not'i-ca.®  [From  kHwo-is,  “evacu¬ 
ation.”]  Morbid  [fluid]  evacuations  or 
discharges.  The  name  of  an  order  in 
Dr.  Hood's  class  Gexetica. 

Cen-tau'rl-i  Ca-cu'mi-na.*  The 
tops  of  the  Erythrxa  centaurium ;  di¬ 
rected  for  use  by  the  Colleges  of  London 
and  Edinburgh.  See  Erythrtea. 

Ceu-tau'ri-uni.®  [From  KtvTavpos,  a 
“centaur.”]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
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(Ed.  Ph.)  of  Erythrxa  centaurium,  the 
medicinal  properties  of  which  are  similar 
to  those  of  Gentian. 

Cen-tl-fo'II-OUS.  [(I'lilitblius ; 
from  cen'tum,  a  “hundred,”  and  folium, 
a  “leaf.”]  Having  a  hundred  leaves. 

C'en'll-g-rade.  [€entig,'ra*lus ; 

from  cen'tum,  a  “hundred,”  and  ffva'dus, 
a  “grade.”]  Having  a  hundred  grades 
or  degrees.  Applied  to  a  French  ther¬ 
mometer  thus  divided. 

Centigi'iumiie,  sen'te-gram.  French 
pronunciation,  soN°'t(i'gr&mm'.  [From 
cen'tum,  a  “hundred,”  and  gram'ma,  a 
“  gramme.”]  The  hundredth  of  a  gramme, 
equal  to  0.154  of  a  grain  avoirdupois,  or 
one-sixth  of  a  grain  troy. 

Centilitre,  sds'te-l^tr'.  [Fr.  cent,  a 
“hundred,”  and  li'tre. ]  The  one-hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  a  litre;  equal  to  0.6102 
of  an  English  cubic  inch. 

Ceutimetre,  sen-te-me'tr,  or  sox’te- 
metR'.  [Fr.  cent,  a  “hundred,”  and 
metre.]  The  one-hundredth  part  of  a 
metre;  equal  to  0.394,  or  two-fifths,  of 
an  English  inch. 

Cen'tl-pede.  [Ceu'tipes,  p'eiiis; 

from  cen'tum,  a  “hundred,”  and  pes,  a 
“foot.”]  Having  a  hundred  feet,  or 
many  feet.  The  name  of  an  animal  (or 
insect)  having  many  feet. 

Gen' trad.  [From  cicl,  “to”  or  “to¬ 
wards,”  and  cen'trum,  the  “  centre.”] 
Applied  the  same  as  Central  used  ad¬ 
verbially. 

Cen'tral.  [Centra'lis ;  from  cen'¬ 
trum,  the  “centre.”]  Applied  by  Dr. 
Barclay  to  the  body  and  organs  gene¬ 
rally,  as  meaning  towards  the  centre. 

Cen'tre  of  Grav'i-ty.  That  point 
in  a  body  about  which  all  the  parts 
exactly  balance  one  another,  so  that,  if 
that  point  be  supported,  every  part  would 
be  in  xquilibrio  and  the  whole  body  be 
at  rest. 

Cen'trcs,  Yei-' vous.  The  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  sympathetic  ganglia. 

Cen-trif'u-gal.  [t'entrif'iigns ; 
from  cen'trum,  the  “centre,”  and  fa'yio, 
to  “fly.”]  Flying  from  the  centre. 

Oentrif'ugal  Force.  That  force  by 
which  a  body  moving  in  a  circular  orbit, 
and  striving  (according  to  the  laws  of 
forces)  to  proceed  in  a  straight  course, 
tends  to  fly  off  from  the  centre  in  a 
tangent  to  the  orbit. 

Cen-trip'e-tal.  [Centrip'etus ; 

from  cen'trum,  the  “centre,”  and  pe'to, 
to  “  seek.”]  Tending  towards  the 
centre. 

Centrip'etal  Force.  That  force  by 
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which  a  body  moving  round  another 
tends  or  is  impelled  to  the  centre. 

Cen-tro-stallic.  [Ceiitrostal'ti- 
cus;  from  cen'trum,  the  “centre,”  and 
stal’ticus,  “staltic.”]  Applied  hy  M. 
Hall  to  the  action  of  the  Vis  nervosa  in 
the  spinal  centre. 

Cen'trum.®  [Gr.  Kzrrpov,  from  kzv- 
tecj,  to  “prick”  or  “pierce.”]  Literally, 
a  “centre.”  Applied  by  Owen,  in  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy,  to  the  homologucs  of 
the  body  of  a  vertebra. 

Cen'trum  Com-inu'ne.®  Literally, 
the  “common  centre”  [of  nerves  or  of 
ganglia].  The  solar  plexus. 

Centrum  Ovale  (of  Vicq  D’Azyr). 
See  Vicq  D’Azyr,  etc. 

Centrum  Ovale®  (of  Viestsseiis). 
See  Vieussens,  etc. 

Cepb-a-e'lis.®  A  Linnasan  genus  of 
the  class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Cin- 
chonaceze. 

Cepliae'lis  Ip-e-cac-u-uiiTm.®  The 

plant  from  which  ipecacuanha  is  obtained. 

£epli-a-lae'a.*  [From  rabaXti,  the 
“  head.”]  A  term  for  diseases  of  the  head. 

^cpli  a-lse-ma-to'ma,®  or  Ceplia- 
lo-Iue-ma-to'ma.®  [From  Kz<pa\fj,  the 
“head,”  and  alpa,  “blood.”]  A  san¬ 
guineous  tumor,  sometimes  occurring  in 
new-born  children. 

C<'i>ti-:i-!:e'ni«-a.  [From  Kz^aXi),  the 
“head,”  and  aipa,  “blood.”]  Congestion 
of  the  head  or  of  the  brain. 

('e-plial'a-gra.®  [From  icz<ba\i j,  the 
“head,”  and  aypa,  a  “seizure.”]  Chronic 
pain  of  the  head,  gouty  or  rheumatic. 

(’eph-a-lal  gi-a.®  [From  ncrpaXij,  the 
“head,”  and  «Xyof,  “pain.”]  Headache, 
or  pain  in  the  head  :  ceph’alalgy. 

('(‘-plialic.  [Ceplial'icus;  from 
KzipaXfi,  the  “head.”]  Belonging  to  the 
head. 

£ephal'ic  Vein.  The  anterior  vein 
of  the  arm :  formerly  opened  in  disor¬ 
ders  of  the  head. 

Cephalitis.  See  Excephalitis. 
£epli'a-lo-.  [From  «0aXi],the  “head.”] 
This,  in  compound  names  of  muscles,  etc., 
denotes  connection  with  the  head. 

£epli'a-lo-dyn'I-a.®  [From  Kz^aXij, 
the  “head,”  and  oivvij,  “pain.”]  Head¬ 
ache  ;  pain  in  the  head. 

Ceplfal-o-gen 'e-sis.®  [From  KzdaXri, 
the  “head,”  and  yivzms,  “generation,” 
or  “creation.”]  The  doctrine  of  the 
formation  of  the  brain. 

$eph-a-log'  l-n-pliy.  [Cephalo- 

gra'pliia:  from  *zj>ah),  the  “head,”  and 
ypivj. i(o,  to  “write.”]  A  description  of 
heads. 
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Ceplialohjematoma.  See  CEPH¬ 
ALHEMATOMA. 

^eph'a-loid.  [Ceplialoi'des;  from 
KZ(pa\ii,  tlie  “head.”]  Resembling  the 
head. 

£epli-a-lol'o-£y.  [Cephalolo'gia ; 

from  Kz<j>a\r],  the  “head,”  and  Xoyoj,  a 
“discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the  head; 
the  science  of  the  head  considered  in  its 
anatomical  and  physiological  aspects. 

(!epli-a-lo'ma.?  [From  KzipaXfi,  the 
“head.”]  A  medullary  tumor;  a  mor¬ 
bid  product  resembling  brain,  sometimes 
called  encephaloid,  or  cerebriform  tumor, 
medullary  sarcoma,  etc. 

£epli-a-lom'e-ter.  [Ceplialoin'e- 
truin;  from  KzijiaXrj,  the  “head,”  and 
phpor,  a  “measure.”]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  foetal 
head  during  parturition. 

£epIs'a-lo-pliur-yn-g,8e'ns.*  [From 
KZ<jia\>i,  the  “  head,”  and  (j>apvy J,  the 
“pharynx.”]  A  designation  of  the  con¬ 
strictor  superior  pharymjis  muscle. 

£cph-a-loph'o-ra.»  [From  Kz;,a\{h  the 
“head,”  and <pzpw,  to  “bear;”  because  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  heads.]  See  Cepha¬ 
lopoda. 

Cephalop  oda,  or  Cepli'alopods. 

See  Cepiialopodus. 

£eplia-lop'o-<lus.*  [From  Kz^dSn, 
the  “head,”  and  mvg,  a  “foot.”]  Ceph- 
alop'odous.  Applied  in  the  neuter  plural 
( Cephalop'oda ,  or  Ceph'alopods)  to  a 
class  of  Mollwca  in  which  the  strong 
fleshy  members  by  means  of  which  they 
crawl  proceed  from  the  head,— in  other 
words,  the  head  is  situated  between  the 
body  and  the  feet. 

4)eph'a-lot.®  [From  Kztya\f\,  the 
“head.”]  Apeculiarfatfoundin  the  brain, 
containing  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

(  (‘pli  a-lo-llio  iilY.®  [From  KttfidXfi, 
the  “head,”  and  Oipal,  the  “chest.”]  The 
first  segment  of  the  Arachnida  and  Crus¬ 
tacea,  including  in  one  what  in  insects 
is  divided  into  head  and  thorax. 

5eph'a-lo-tome.  [Ceplialot'oimis; 

from  KztpaXij ,  the  “head,”  and  rzpreo,  to 
“cut.”]  An  instrument  for  cutting  or 
breaking  down  the  head  of  the  foetus. 
There  are  various  forms  and  adaptations 
of  it. 

£epls-a-lot'o-my.  [Cephaloto'- 
cnia:  from  KZ<ba\  17,  the  “head,”  and  rzpvc j, 
to  “cut.”]  Dissection  of  the  head  ;  also, 
the  cutting  or  breaking  down  of  the 
foetal  head. 

£eph'a-lo- tribe.®  [From  KzibaXri, 
the  “head,”  and  rpiSo),  to  “break  down.”] 
An  instrument  intended  to  supersede  the 
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crotchet  and  perforator  in  the  operation 
of  craniotomy. 

Ce'ra.®  [Gr.  /ojpof,  “wax;  Er.  Give, 
s6r.]  Wax.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Brit.  Ph.)  of  bleached  yellow  wax.  A 
membrane  covering  the  base  of  the  beak 
of  birds  in  which  the  nostrils  are  pierced. 

Ce'ra  Al'ba.®  (“White  Wax.”)  Yel¬ 
low  wax  bleached. 

Cc'ra  Fla’va.*  (“Yellow  Wax.”) 
Bees’- wax  in  its  natural  state;  “a  pecu¬ 
liar  concrete  substance  prepared  by  Apis 
mellijica”  (U.S.  Ph.). 

Ce-rii'ceous.  [Cera'ceus;  from 
ce'ra,  “wax.”]  Of  the  appearance  or 
consistence  of  wax. 

Ceramiaceie,®  se-ram-e-a'she-e. 
[From  Cera'mium,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  cryptogamous  plants, 
consisting  of  sea-weeds  (Algee).  It  in¬ 
cludes  several  species  which  are  gelati¬ 
nous  and  valuable  for  food.  Among 
these  are  the  Dulse  of  the  Scots,  and 
Carrageen  moss.  The  esculent  nests  of 
the  Chinese  swallow  are  supposed  to 
derive  their  value  from  a  plant  of  this 
order.— (Lindley.) 

i’orat,  s&'rS,'.  The  French  term  for 
Cerate.  See  Ceratum. 

Ce-ra'ta,*  the  plural  of  Ceratum, 
which  see. 

Cerate.  See  Ceratum. 

£er-a-ti'tis."s  [From  idpa;,  a  “horn.”] 
The  same  as  Corxeitis,  which  see. 

£e-ra'to-.  [From  idpa;,  a  “horn.”] 
A  prefix  denoting  connection  with  the 
cornu  or  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone,  or  with 
the  cornea. 

^e-ral'o-bran'ehl-al.  [Cerato- 
branchia'lis;  from  cera'to,  and  fJpiiy- 
Xl a,  the  “  gills.”]  Applied  in  Comparative 
Anatomy  to  the  longer  bent  pieces,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  bones  which  form  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  branchial  arches 
in  fishes. 

£!e-rat'o-cele.*  [From  Ktpa;,  a  “  horn,” 
and  KrjXp,  a  “tumor.”]  A  hernia  of  the 
cornea. 

^e-rat'o-glos'sus.*'  [From  cera’to, 
and  yknjaa,  the  “tongue.”]  A  name  for 
the  Hyo-glossus  muscle,  from  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  insertion  :  .cerat'oglossal. 

<)e-rato-3sy'al.  [CeratoSiya'Iis ; 
from  sepa;,  a  “horn,”  and  hyoi'des,  “hy¬ 
oid.”]  Applied  by  Owen  to  the  lower 
and  larger  of  the  two  principal  parts  of 
the  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

£6r's>-toi<l.  [Ceratoides;  from 
idpa;,  a  “horn,”  and  eiSu;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  horn. 

Ceratoma.  See  Keratoma. 
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Ceratonyxis.  See  Iveratonyxis. 

£eratoi>l»ylIacese,»f  se-rat’o-fil-la' - 
shc-e,  or  ^e-rat'o-pliyl'le-se.®  A 
natural  order  of  plants,  consisting  of  one 
genus,  CeratophylUun,  a  weed  found  in 
ditches  and  constantly  submerged. 

£e-rat‘o-i>las'tI-cs».*  [From  idpa;,  a 
“horn,”  and  vXiiccrcj,  to  “form.”]  The 
artificial  formation  of  the  cornea :  cer'- 
atoplasty. 

£6r-a-to'sus.':!!  [From  dpa;,  a  “horn.”] 
Having,  or  containing,  horn  ;  full  of  horn. 

£e-rat'o-tome.  [Ceratot'ouius ; 
from  Ktpa ;,  a  “  horn,”  and  r i/mo,  to  “cut.”] 
A  knife  for  dividing  the  cornea. 

£6r-a-tot'o-my.  [Feratoto'mia ; 
from  K£pa ;,  a  “ horn,”  and  dprw,  to  “cut.”] 
Cutting  of  the  cornea. 

Ce-ra'tum,*  plural  t’e-ra'ta.  [From 
ce'ra,  “wax.”]  Ce'rate.  A  compound 
ointment  in  which  wax  predominates  as 
an  ingredient,  and  which  is,  therefore, 
of  a  somewhat  firmer  consistency  than 
common  ointments.  Also  applied  to 
compounds  of  a  similar  consistency, 
though  not  containing  wax. 

Ceratum  Ad'I-pis.*  (“Cerate  of 
Lard.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.,  I860)  for  simple  cerate.  See 
Ceratum  Simplex. 

Cera'tum  Can-tliai’i-ilis.*  (“Ce¬ 
rate  of  Cantharides.”)  The  common 
blistering  plaster  (or  salve)  of  the  shops. 
It  is  composed  of  twelve  parts  of  pow¬ 
dered  cantharides,  of  yellow  wax  and 
resin  each  seven  parts,  and  of  lard  ten 
parts. 

Ccra'tiun  Plum'bi  Sab-ac-e-ta'- 
tis.®  (“  Cerate  of  Subacetato  of  Lead.”) 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for  what  is 
commonly  called  Goulard’s  Cerate, 
which  see. 

Ccra  luns  Re-si 'nae.®  (“Cerate  of 
Resin.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for 
what  is  popularly  known  as  Basilieon 
Ointment.  See  Basilicox. 

Cera'tnm  Sim  plex*  (“  Simple  Ce¬ 
rate”)  is  prepared  by  melting  together 
eight  parts  of  lard  and  four  of  white 
wax,  and  stirring  the  mixture  until  it  is 
cool.  Used  as  a  mild  and  emollient  ap¬ 
plication  to  inflamed  surfaces. 

Ccrchiius,*  serk'nus.  [Gr.  tdpxio;-, 
from  Krpxw,  to  “render  hoarse.”]  A  noisy 
respiration :  wheezing. 

€e're-al.  [Cerea'lis;  from  Ceres,  the 
goddess  of  Corn.]  Pertaining  to  corn. 

Ce-re-a'H-a.*  [From  cerea'lis,  “be¬ 
longing  to  Ceres.”]  All  sorts  of  eorn; 
of  which  bread  or  any  nutritious  sub¬ 
stance  is  made. 
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Ce're-a-lin.  [Cereali'na;  from 
Ceres,  the  goddess  of  Corn.]  The  nu¬ 
tritious  principle  of  floui-. 

C€r-e*l>el-li'tis.®  [From  cerebel’lum .] 
Inflammation  of  the  cerebellum. 

Wr-e-bel'lnin.®  [Diminutive  of 
cer'ebrum,  the  “brain.”]  (Fr.  Cervelet, 
seRv'ht'.)  The  little  brain,  situated  at 
the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  cranium. 
It  was  considered  by  Gall  to  be  the  seat 
of  venereal  desire;  but  this  view  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  many  facts. 

Wr’e-bral.  [Ferebra'Iis:  from 
cer'ebrum,  the  “brain.”]  Belonging  to 
the  brain ;  brain-like. 

Cer-e'brie.  [Cereb'ricns :  from 
cer'ebrum,  the  “brain.”]  Applied  to  a 
fatty  acid  existing  in  the  brain  in  com¬ 
bination  with  soda. 

Cer-e'bri-form.  [Cerebrifor'mis ; 
from  cer'ebrum,  the  “brain.”]  Like  the 
form  or  substance  of  the  brain  ;  encepha- 
loid. 

Wr'e-brin,  or  Cer  e-brine.  [Or- 
ebri'na;  from  cer'ebrum,  the  “brain.”] 
A  reddish,  fatty  substance  found  in  the 
bi'aiu. 

CSr-e-bri'tis.*  [From  cer'ebrum, 
the  “  brain.”]  Inflammation  of  the  brain. 
See  Encephalitis. 

Cer'e-bro-.  A  prefix  in  compound 
terms  denoting  connection  with  the 
cerebrum. 

C^r  e-broiil.  [Cerebroi'iles;  from 
cerV6)-(i«(,the“bi'ain.”]  Resembling  brain. 

CY‘r'e-brot.s  [From  cer’ebrum,  the 
“brain.”]  The  same  as  Cephalot. 

Cfr'e-brum.®  [F  rom  sapa,  the  “  head 
Fr.  Cervcnu,  seR'vo',  and  QerveUe,  sert'- 
vell'.]  The  brain  proper,  occupying 
the  entire  upper  portion  of  the  cranium, 
and  separated  from  the  cerebellum  by 
the  tentorium.  It  is  divided  on  its  upper 
surface,  by  a  deep  median  cleft,  into  two 
equal  portions,  called  hemisphex-es,  which 
are  united  at  the  base  by  a  hard  body, 
called  the  corpus  callosum,  or  commissura 
mat/na.  The  lower  surface  of  the  cere¬ 
brum  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  called 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  brain  is  primarily  composed  of  two 
substances,  the  one  white,  medullary, 
and  fibrous,  constituting  the  interior 
portion,  the  other  gray,  or  cineritious, 
situated  chiefly  on  the  surface. 

Cerevisia,*  ser-e-vish'e-a.  [As  if  Ce- 
reris  vis  in  aqua,  the  “sti'ength  of  corn 
in  water.”]  Any  liquor  bi-ewed  from 
corn ;  ale ;  beer. 

Cerevis'ise  Fer-men'tum.*  (“Lea¬ 
ven  or  Yeast  of  Beer.”)  Yeast,  or  barm. 


C£r'ic  A^'id.  [From  ce'ra,  “wax.”] 
An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
fixed  alkalies  on  wax. 

Fe'rin,  or  Ce'rine.  [Ceri'na;  from 
ce'ra,  “wax.”]  A  component  of  common 
wax  which  dissolves  in  sixteen  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  has  pro- 
pei-ties  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those 
of  wax. 

Ce'ri-nm.*  A  white  metal  found  in 
a  Swedish  mineral  called  c erite,  also  in 
allanite.  See  Tellurium. 

Cer'nu-ons.  [t’er'nnns ;  from  cer' - 
nuo,  to  “bow  downward.”]  Nodding, 
or  stooping. 

Fe-ro'ma.*  [Fi-om  vj/pdj,  “wax.”] 
Another  name  for  Cerate.  Sometimes 
applied  to  an  adipose  tumor  of  the  brain, 
from  its  waxy  appearance;  called  also 
lardaceous  degeneration. 

Fer'u-lin.  [Caeruli'iia ;  from  c te¬ 
rn' lus,  “blue.”]  The  name  given  to  the 
coloring  matter  of  a  peculiar  substance 
obtained  from  indigo  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Oe-rn'nien,®  gen.  Fe-ru'min-is. 

[From  ce'ra,  “wax.”]  Ear-wax.  The 
wax-like  secretion  of  the  ear  given  out 
by  follicles  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
Meatus  auditories  externus. 

(V-ni  ms-nous.  [Cerumino'sus ; 
from  ceru'men.]  Belonging  to  the  ceru¬ 
men  ;  of  the  nature  of  cerumen. 

Ce'ruse,  or  Ce'russe.  [t’erus'sa; 
from  sup,  a  “plague,”  “death,”  or  “poi¬ 
son  ;”  from  its  poisonous  qualities.]  The 
subcarbonate  of  lead;  white  lead. 

Oervean,  Cervelte.  Sec  Cerebrum. 

t'crvelet.  See  Cerebellum. 

Cer'vl-cal.  [Cervica'lis ;  from  eer'- 
v ix,  the  “  neck.”]  Belonging  to  the  neck. 

Cer'vi-dse.*  [From  cer'vus,  a  “stag.”] 
A  family  of  animals  having  the  Cervus 
for  their  type. 

Fer'vix,  i'cisj-  The  neck,  more 
particularly  the  back  part.  Also  applied 
to  those  parts  of  organs  that  are  nar¬ 
rowed  like  a  neck. 

Fervoise,  seR'vwflz'.  The  French 
term  for  beer.  See  Cerevisia. 

Cer'vus.*'  [From  xlpa;,  a  “horn.”] 
A  “stag.”  Also  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
Jfa  mmalia  Ruminant  in. 

Cer'vus  El'e-phas.*  The  systematic 
name  of  the  stag,  the  horns  of  which 
afford  some  valuable  medicines.  See 
Cornu. 

Ces'pi-tdse.  [Cespito'sus ;  from 
ces'pes,  ces'pitis,  a  “turf.”]  Producing 
many  stems  from  one  root-  forming  a 
I  sui'face  of  turf  or  sod. 
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Cetacea,*  se-ta'she-a,  or  Cetaceans, 
se-ta'shuns.  [From  c e'tua,  a  “whale.”] 
An.  order  of  Mammalia  living  in  the  sea, 
including  the  whale, dolphin, porpoise, etc. 
They  breathe  air,  have  warm  blood,  and 
can  remain  but  a  limited  time  under  water. 
As  they  are  often  compelled  to  come  to 
the  surface  for  air,  to  facilitate  their  as¬ 
cent  and  descent,  they  are  furnished  with 
a  horizontal  tail-fin,  and  are  thus  ob¬ 
viously  distinguished  from  the  true  fishes, 
in  which  the  tail-fin  is  vertical. 

Ce-ta/ceous.  [Ceta'ceus ;  from 
ce'tus,  a  “whale.”]  Belonging  to  the 
whale;  of  the  nature  of  the  whale. 

t’etaceum,®  se-ta'she-um.  [From 
ce'tus,  a  “whale.”]  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  ||  of  spermaceti,  an  oily,  concrete, 
crystalline,  semi-transparent  matter  ob¬ 
tained  from  several  species  of  whale, 
but  chiefly  the  Physe'ter  macroceph' alus. 

Ce'tic  A^'id.  A  supposed  peculiar 
acid  resulting  from  the  saponification  of 
cetin,  found  to  be  only  a  mixture  of 
margaric  acid  and  cetin. 

Ce'tin.  [Ceti'na;  from  ce'tus,  a 
“  whale.”]  Another  name  for  spermaceti. 

Ce-tra'ri-a.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  |j  of  the  Cetraria  Islantlica,  or  Ice¬ 
land  moss. 

Cetra'ria  Is-lan'dl-ca.®  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  Iceland  moss,  otherwise 
called  Lichen  Islandicns  and  Lichen  Ce¬ 
traria. 

Ce-tra'rin.  [Cetrari'na.]  The  bit¬ 
ter  principle  of  the  Cetraria  Islandica. 

Ce-vaii'ic  A^'id.  An  acid  produced 
by  the  saponification  of  the  oil  of  the 
Veratrum  Sabadilla  or  CevadiUa,  some¬ 
times  called  Sahadilic  acid. 

Ceylon  Moss.  See  Jafna  Moss. 

Chaff.  See  Palea. 

Chailletiacese,*  kil-le-te-a'she-e. 
[From  Chaille'tia,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  or  shrubs,  found  in  hot  climates. 

Cha-Ia'sis.*  The  name  given  by 
Sau  vages  to  the  porcine  species  of  scrofula. 

Cha-la'za.®  [Gr.  ydXaJa,  a  “hail¬ 
stone.”]  A  small  tumor  or  tubercle 
found  chiefly  on  the  eyelid.  See  Chala¬ 
zion.  In  Botany,  applied  to  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  raphe,  where  it  joins  the 
base  of  the  nucleus.  In  the  plural 
( Chalazte )  it  denotes  two  spiral  bodies, 
situated  one  at  each  end  of  the  egg,  the 
apex  of  each  adhering  to  the  yelk. 

Cha-la'zl-on,®  Cha-la'zi-um.* 
[From  the  same.]  A  small,  transparent 
tubercle  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid ;  called 
also  Chalaza. 
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Clia-la-zo'sis.*  [Gr.  yaXdfwaif.]  The 
same  as  Chalaza  and  Chalazion. 

Clial-can'tlimm.*  [From  yaXxdj, 
“brass,”  and  uvQog,  a  “flower.”]  The 
“flowers  of  brass,”  or  the  sulphate  of 
zinc;  Pliny’s  term  for  copperas,  or  the 
sulphate  of  iron. 

Clial-^ed'o-nous,  or  CJial-£e-do'« 
nl-oiis.  [CJialeed'onus,  CUalcedon'- 
icus.]  Having  the  external  characters 
or  appearance  of  chalcedony. 

Clial-^ed'o-ny  (or  kal'se-do-ne). 
[From  Choice' don,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor 
where  it  was  originally  found.]  A  sili¬ 
ceous  stone,  much  used  in  jewelry. 

Clialeur,  shAluit'.  The  French  word 
for  “caloric”  or  “ heat.”  See  Caloric. 

Clialk,  chawk.  [Lat.  Cre'ta;  Fr. 
Craie,  lutA]  Carbonate  of  lime ;  whiten¬ 
ing. 

ifkalk,  Black.  Drawing-slate; 
a  bluish-black  clay,  containing  about 
twelve  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

Chalk,  Bed.  A  species  of  argillaceous 
iron  ore. 

Chalk,  Spaa’ bill.  Steatite,  or  soap¬ 
stone. 

Chalk-Stome.  [Cal'cnlus  Arthrit'- 
Icas,  or  Cal'eulus  IPodag'ricus.]  A 

concretion  deposited  in  the  hands  and 
feet  of  those  afflicted  with  gout,  resem¬ 
bling  chalk,  though  chemically  different; 
gout-stone.  They  consist  chiefly  of  uric 
acid  and  soda,  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
of  urate  of  lime. 

Cha-lyh'e-ate.  [Chalybea'tus; 

from  yaXrni/,  gen.  ydXutfo?,  “iron”  or 
“steel.”]  Containing  iron  ;  impregnated 
with  iron. 

Chalyh'eate  Wa'ters.  Mineral 
waters  whose  predominating  or  active 
principle  is  iron.  There  are  two  kinds  : 
the  carbonated,  containing  carbonate  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron ;  and  the  sulphu¬ 
rated,  containing  sulphate  of  iron.  Some 
of  the  latter  contain  sulphate  of  alumina, 
and  are  called  aluminous  sidphated  cha- 
lybeates. 

ChainaceaB,*  ka-ma'she-e,  or  Cha> 
msiceans,  ka-ma'shans.  [From  cha'ma, 
a  “clam.”]  A  family  of  acephalous 
mollusks,  of  which  the  common  clam  is 
the  type. 

Cha-jiue'le-on.*  A  name  given  to 
certain  thistles,  from  the  variety  and 
uncertainty  of  their  colors,  like  the 
changing  hues  of  the  chameleon. 

Cha-matle-oii'i-d*.*  [From  cha- 
mse'leon. ]  A  family  of  Reptilia  Sauric'., 
having  the  chameleon  for  its  type. 

Chamieliaiiciaceav'  ka-me-le-an- 
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se-a'she-e.  A  natural  order  of  plants, 
allied  to  the  Myrtleblooms,  found  in 
Australia.  They  are  bushes  with  fra¬ 
grant  leaves. 

Cham-se-me'lum.®  [From  xaigat, 

“on  the  ground,”  and  /ifjAcw,  an  “apple;” 
so  named,  probably,  on  account  of  its 
globe-like  flowers,  or  perhaps  from  its 
fragrance  being  supposed  to  resemble 
that  of  apples.]  Literally,  “ground- 
apple  one  of  the  names  of  the  An'the- 
mis  nob'ilis,  or  chamomilq. 

Chamseme'lum  Sfob'i-le.®  The 
Anthemis  nobilis. 

Chambers  of  the  Eye.  See  Ca¬ 
mera. 

■Cha-me'le-on  Min'e-ral.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  black  oxide  of  manganese 
and  potash,  which  gives  a  green  color  to 
water,  passes  gradually  through  all  the 
shades  of  the  prism,  and  at  last  becomes 
colorless. 

Cham'o-mile.  [See  Chamjemeltjm.] 
The  popular  name  for  the  An'themis 
nob'ilis.  An  infusion  of  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  forms  an  excellent  bitter  tonic. 

Cham-o-isiil'la  Ro-ma'na.®  An¬ 
other  name  for  the  Anthemis  nobilis. 

€hancre,shank'er ;  Fr.  pronunciation, 
shoxkR.  [A  French  corruption  of  the  Latin 
cc tracer.]  A  sore  or  ulcer  arising  from  the 
direct  application  of  the  syphilitic  poison. 

Chan'tloo'.  An  extract  of  opium 
prepared  by  the  Chinese  for  smoking. 

Change  of  Eife.  In  popular  language, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  often  at¬ 
tending  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual 
discharge  in  females. 

Chanvre.  See  Cannabis  Sativa. 
Characete,*  ka-ra'she-e.  [From 
Cha'ra,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  cryptogamous,  aquatic  plants, 
remarkable  for  the  distinctness  with 
which  the  rotation  of  their  fluids  may  be 
seen  under  a  microscope.  See  Chaba 
Hispida. 

Chsir'ac-ters,  Chem'I-cal.  V arious 
systems  of  these  have  been  introduced, 
but  are  now  almost  entirely  discarded 
from  use.  Abbreviations  and  contrac¬ 
tions  are  employed  instead.  See  Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Cha'ra  His'pi-da.*  A  submersed, 
leafless,  aquatic  plant,  interesting  to  the 
physiologist  as  displaying  the  special 
circulation  in  plants,  and  as  being  analo¬ 
gous  in  Botany  to  the  frog  in  Zoology. 

Char'coal  commonly  denotes  coal 
from  burnt  wood  (or  earbo  ligni),  but  is  I 
often  used  indefinitely  for  the  residue  of 
any  animal  or  vegetable  and  of  many  1 


mineral  substances  when  heated  to  red  ¬ 
ness  in  close  vessels.  There  arc  several 
varieties  of  charcoal,  termed  gas-carbon, 
lamp-black,  wood-charcoal,  coke,  and 
ivory-black. 

Charpie  (Fr.),  shar-pee'.  A  sub¬ 
stance  composed  of  a  collection  of  fila¬ 
ments  separated  from  morsels  of  old 
linen  rag,  used  as  lint. 

Chartreux,  Pouilre  <le,  poodR  deli 
shaR'truh'.  See  Kermes  Mineral. 

Chay  Root,  or  Oha'ya  Root.  The 
root  of  the  Olclenlan'dia  umbella'ta,  used 
for  giving  the  beautiful  red  of  the 
Madras  cottons. 

Cheek.  See  Bucca,  Gena,  Mala. 
Cheek'-Bone.  The  Os  juga'le,  Os 
ma'lse,  or  Os  zygomat'icum. 

Cheese.  [Lat.  Ca'seus;  Fr.  Frontage, 
fro'mazh'.]  A  substance  prepared  from 
milk,  composed  chiefly  of  casein  mixed 
with  a  small  but  variable  proportion  of 
oil  (butter).  See  Casein. 

Cheese  Ren'net.  The  popular  name 
for  Galium  Yerijm,  which  see. 

Cheiloplastic,  ki-lo-plas'tik.  [Chei- 
loplas'ticus.]  Belonging  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  cheiloplasty. 

Cheiloplasty,  ki'lo-plas-te.  [Chci- 
loplas'tice;  from  X£‘Xof,  the  “lip,”  and 
-kacnot,  to  “form.”]  The  operation  of 
supplying  deficiencies  of  the  lips  by  ap¬ 
propriating  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
neighboring  healthy  substance  to  that 
purpose. 

Cheiroptera.  See  Cheiropterus. 
Cheiropterus,*  kl-rop'ter-us. 

[From  xi ip,  the  “hand,”  and  nrepov,  a 
“wing.”]  Literally,  “hand-winged,” — 
that  is,  having  both  wings  and  hands. 
Applied  in  the  plural  neuter  ( Cheirop'- 
tera)  to  a  family  of  Mammalia  that  have 
a  fold  of  skin  extending  from  the  neck 
between  their  fore-feet  and  toes,  enabling 
certain  of  them  to  fly,  as  the  bat-tribe : 
cheirop'terous. 

Che'la.*'  [Gr.  x>jA/?.]  A  Latin  word 
signifying  “claw,”  but  found  in  the 
Roman  writers  only  in  the  plural,  Che'- 
lae.  It  is  applied  in  Natural  History 
especially  to  the  claws  of  the  crab,  lob¬ 
ster,  and  other  Crustaceans. 

Chelae  Cancrorum.  See  Cancro- 
rum,  Lapilli  et  Chela;. 

Che-lie'e-ra.*  [From  che'la,  a 
“claw,”  and  Kcga;,  a  “horn.”]  In  theplu, 
ral  ( Ohelit}' erx)  applied  to  the  prehensile 
organs  of  certain  Arachnides,  terminated 
by  two  fingers,  or  a  single  one  resem¬ 
bling  a  hook  or  claw. 

Chel-I-tlo  iil-um.®  [From  X£Xi<5u3r,  a 
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“swallow,”  because  its  flowering  coin¬ 
cides  in  time  with  the  appearance  of  the 
swallow.]  The  Celandine  (sel'an-din), 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Lin- 
naean  class  Polyandria,  natural  order 
Papaveracese. 

Chclido'nium  Jlajus.®  (The 
“  Greater  Celandine.”)  An  herb,  the 
yellow  juice  of  which  has  been  employed 
as  an  escharotic  to  destroy  warts. 

Che-lif 'er-ous.  [CUelif  'eras;  from 
che'la,,  a  “claw,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing,  or  having,  claws,  or  pincers. 

Chel'i-form.  [Chelifor'mis ;  from 
che'la,  a  “claw.”]  Formed  like  a  claw. 

Che'loid.  [Cheloi'des;  from  yAu;, 
a  “tortoise,”  and  ciSo;,  a  “form.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  skin-disease ;  resembling  the 
tortoise. 

Che-lo'ni-a.*  [From  x&'hvn,  a  “tor¬ 
toise.”]  An  order  of  Reptilia,  including 
the  several  varieties  of  the  tortoise.  See 
Testudo. 

Chem'I-cal.  [Chem'ictis;  from che'- 
»ii«.]  Of,  or  belonging  to,  chemistry. 

Chem'is-try.  [Lat.  Che'mia,  Chi'- 
mia,  or  Chy'mia;  supposed  by  some 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  xvu,  to 
“pour  out,”  or  to  “molt;”  others  derive 
it  from  the  Arabic.  Fr.  Chimie,  shh'me'.] 
“The  science  which  investigates  the 
composition  of  natural  substances,  and 
the  permanent  changes  of  constitution 
which  their  mutual  actions  produce.” 

Che-mo'sis,*  or  Chy-mo'sis.® 
[From  x»/n5;,  a  “humor,”  or  xhun,  an 
“aperture.”]  Inflammation  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  with  lymph  or  blood  effused  in 
the  cellular  substance  connecting  it  with 
the  eyeball,  so  that  it  is  greatly  elevated 
and  the  cornea  seems  to  form  the  bottom 
of  a  cavity. 

Cheue  (Fr.),  shin.  See  Quercus. 

Chenopodiacese,*  ke-no-po-de-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Chenopo'dium,  one  of  the 
genera.]  The  Atrip'lices  of  Jussieu,  a 
natural  order  of  plants,  comprising  spin- 
age,  beet,  and  many  weeds  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Che-no-po'dl-um.*  [From  xhv,  a 
“goose,”  and  mvg,  miog,  a  “foot.”]  A 
plant  called  Goosefoot,  belonging  to  the 
Lin  me  an  class  Pentandria,  natural  order 
Ghenopodiacca s.  Several  species  of  this 
genus  possess  anthelmintic  properties. 

Chenopo'dium  An-thel-min'ti- 
cum.*  Wormseed;  a  plant  growing  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
seeds  are  given  in  powder,  as  a  remedy 
for  worms,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  to  a  child  three  or  four  years 


old.  Of  the  oil,  the  dose  is  from  four  to 
eight  drops. 

Cher'ry-Lau'rel,  or  Clierry,  Bay. 

The  Prn'nus  laurocer' asus. 

Chevestre,  she-ves'tr  (Fr.  pronun¬ 
ciation,  sheh-vetR').  [Lat.  Capis'trum, 
i.e.  a  “  halter.”]  A  double  roller  applied 
to  the  head  in  cases  of  fracture  or  luxa¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Chcw'ing'  Balls.  Masticatories  used 
in  farriery,  composed  of  the  wood  of  the 
bay  and  juniper  trees,  assafoetida,  liver 
of  antimony,  and  pellitory  of  Spain. 

Chewing  the  Cud.  See  Rumination. 

Chl-aS'ina,  a #»'*.»  [From  to 

“make  the  letter  X.”]  Chi'asm.  The 
crossing  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 
See  Intricatura. 

Chiaster,*  ke-as'ter.  A  bandage  for 
stopping  haemorrhage  from  the  temporal 
artery,  and  named  from  its  being  shaped 
like  a  cross  or  the  Greek  letter  X  (chi). 
Written  also  Kiaster. 

Chieh'en  IPox.  The  popular  English 
name  for  Varicella. 

Chijgre,  chig'ger,  Chigfo,  chee'go. 
(Fr.  Chique,  shiik.)  A  small  sand-flea 
of  the  West  Indies,  which  insinuates 
itself  into  the  soft  and  tender  parts  of 
the  fingers  and  toes. 

Chil’blain.  [Per'nio,  o'nis.]  See 
Blain.  A  painful  inflammatory  swell¬ 
ing  on  the  fingers,  toes,  or  heels,  conse¬ 
quent  on  exposure  to  severe  cold;  a  kibe. 

Child-Bed  Fever.  See  Puerperal 
Fever. 

Chi-maph'i-la.*  [From  Xci/ta,  “win¬ 
ter,”  and  to  “love.”]  The  Phar¬ 

macopoeia!  name  for  the  Chimaph'ila 
corymbo'sa.  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the 
class  Decandria,  natural  order  Pjrola- 
cese.  See  Pyrola. 

Chimaph'ila  Cor-ym-bo'sa,*  Chi¬ 
maph'ila  Um-bel-la'ta.*  The  Pyr'ola 
umbella' ta,  or  American  winter-green. 

Chimie,  sh£'m&'.  The  French  term 
for  Chemistry,  which  see. 

Chim'ney  -  Swecp'er’s  Can'eer. 
[Can'cerMuudito'rum.]  See  Cancer 
Scroti. 

Chi'na  Glaze.  A  preparation  for 
printing  blue  frit,  made  from  ten  parts 
of  glass,  two  parts  of  lead,  and  three  or 
more  of  blue  calx. 

China  Nova,*  Ke'n&  no'vL  The 
name  given  in  Germany  to  the  red  bark 
known  in  France  as  Quinquina  nova  (or 
Quinquina  rouge);  it  is  the  produce  of 
the  Cinchona  ohlongifolia.  It  is  very 
different  from  the  red  bark  of  English 
commerce,  though  they  have  been  con* 
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founded  by  the  London  College. — (Hob-  I 

LYN.)  '  ! 

C'hiiichinn,*  kin-kee’na.  Cinchona, 
or  Peruvian  bark. 

Chincliona.  See  Cinchona. 
Cliin-C»ugh.  See  Pertussis. 
Chi-nese'  Worm' wood.  The  Arte¬ 
misia  Chinensis. 

Chi-noi'din.  [Chinoidi'ua;  from 
chi'na,  “  Peruvian  bark,”  and  £t<5os-,  “like¬ 
ness.”]  A  substance  containing- a  small 
portion  of  amorphous  quinine. 

Chi'ra-gra,®  orCheir'a-gra.®  [From 
Xsip,  the  “hand,”  and  aypa,  a  “seizure.”] 
Gout  in  the  joints  of  the  hand. 

CM-ret'ta.*  The  Pharmacopoeia! 
name  (U.S.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  herb 
and  root  of  the  Ayathotes  cMrayta,  or 
Gentiana  Chirayta,  which  see. 

Chi-ro'ni-a.®  [From  Chi' ran ,  the 
“  centaur,”  fabled  to  have  been  a  skilful 
physician.]  A  Linnman  genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Gentiana- 
cese. 

Chiro'nia  Cen-tau'ri-um.®  An 

herb  called  the  Lesser  Centaury.  (Fr. 
Centa.urce  petite,  soNG'to'r&'  peh-tdt'.)  The 
tops  (Centrin' rii  cacu'mina)  are  aromatic 
and  tonic. 

Chi-rur'g-eo:n.  See  Surgeon. 
Chl-rur'ger-y.  [Cltirur'gia;  from 
Xdp,  the  “hand,”  and  cpyov,  a  “work.”] 
Literally,  a  “manual  operation:”  hence, 
that  part  of  medicine  which  heals  with 
the,  hand,  without,  however,  excluding 
other  remedies.  See  Surgery. 

Chl-rur'gi-cal.  [Chirur'gicus ; 
from  chirur’gia .]  Belonging  to  sur¬ 
gery;  surgical. 

Clii-i’ur'giis.s  [From  xdp,  the 
“  hand,”  and  ipyov,  a  “  work.”]  A  sur¬ 
geon,  or  chirurgeon. 

4’lii-t  i  'si a.*  [From  xitujv,  a  “doublet.”] 
The  hard  crust  forming  the  outward  in¬ 
tegument, — especially  the  elytra  of  cer¬ 
tain  insects;  the  chitine. 

Chltenaceae,®  kle-na'she-e.  [From 
Xfaiva,  a  “cloak,”  and,  hence,  an  “involu- 
crum,”  all  plants  of  this  order  having 
involucra.]  A  natural  order  of  exogen¬ 
ous  trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  Madagas¬ 
car:  many  of  them  have  showy  flowers. 
Sometimes  written  Chlenacese. 

Chlo-as'ma,  a tis.*  [From  xXoa^co,  to 
“  be  green.”]  A  cutaneous  affection  ex¬ 
hibiting  spots  and  patches  of  a  yellow¬ 
ish-brown  color,  sometimes  oalled  Mac’- 
ulx  hepat'icse  (“liver  spots”),  from  a 
supposition  that  they  are  caused  by 
disease  of  the  liver.  The  Pityriasis  versi¬ 
color  of  Willan. 


Chlor-a-cet'ic  Ac'iit.  A  remark-' 
able  acid,  in  which  the  three  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  of  acetic  acid  are  replaced  by 
three  atoms  of  chlorine. 

Chlo'ral.  This  term,  derived  from 
the  first  syllable  of  the  words  chlorine 
and  alcohol,  has  been  applied  by  Liebig 
to  a  new  compound  of  chlorine,  carbon, 
and  oxygen,  prepared  by  the  mutual 
action  of  alcohol  and  chlorine. 

Clilornnth  aceae,*'  klo  -r  an-th  a'  she-  e. 
[From  Chloran' thus,  one  of  the  genera.] 

A  natural  order  of  plants,  found  in  the 
hot  parts  of  India  and  America.  They 
have  stimulating  properties  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  The  root  of  Chloran’ thus  offi- 
cina'lis  is  prized  in  Java  as  a  remedy  for 
typhus  fever. 

Chlo'rate.  [Chlo'ras,  a  'tie;  from 
chlor'icum  ae'idum.]  A  combination  of 
chloric  acid  with  a  base. 

Clilo'ric.  [Clilo'ricus;  from  chin'  - 
rium,  “chlorine.”]  Derived  from  chlo¬ 
rine;  of  the  nature  of  chlorine. 

Clilo'ric  E'tlier.  Under  this  name 
two  compounds  have  been  confounded. 
One  of  these  results  from  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  olefiant  gas,  and  is  generally 
known  as  the  oil  of  the  Dutch  chemists. 
The  other  is  obtained  by  passing  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  gas  into  alcohol  to  satura¬ 
tion  and  distilling  the  product;  this  is 
generally  called  hydrochloric  ether. 

Chlo'ride.  [Chlo'ridum ;  from 
chlo'rium.  Fr.  Clilorure,  klo'ruR'.]  A 
combination  of  chlorine  with  different 
substances. 

Chloride  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 

DRARGYRI  CHLORJDUM. 

Chlo  rine.  [Chlo'rium;  from^w- 
pdg,  “  green.”]  An  elementary  body,  for¬ 
merly  called  oxy-muriatic  acid,  also  de- 
phloijisticated  marine  acid. 

Chlo-ri'o-date.  [Chlori'bdas,  a  'tie; 
from  chloriod'icum  apidum.]  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  chloriodic  acid  with  a  base. 

Chlo-ri-od'ic.  [Chloriod'icus; 
from  chlo'rium,  “chlorine,”  and  iodin'- 
ium,  “  iodine.”]  Belonging  to  chlorine 
and  iodine.  Applied  to  an  acid  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  compound. 

Chlo'ro-.  A  prefix  in  compound 
terms,  meaning  that  chlorine  is  one  of 
the  components  of  the  substance  de¬ 
noted,  or  is  employed  in  its  preparation. 

Chlo-ro-car-bon'ic.  [Chlorocar- 
bon'icus;  from  chloro-,  and  carlo' - 
.  mum .]  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from 
chlorine  and  carbon.  See  Phosgene 
•  Gas. 

Chlo'ro-form,  or  Chlo-ro-for'- 
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myle.  [Oilorofor'mtim ;  from  c hlo'- 
rine,  and  for' myle .]  A  colorless  volatile 
liquid  varying  in  specific  gravity  from 
1.45  to  1.49,  obtained  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  chloride  of  lime  and  alcohol. 
It  is  a  powerful  anaesthetic  agent.  It  is 
usually  administered  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  being  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  It 
is  sometimes  taken  into  the  stomach,  as 
an  anodyne  or  soporific,  in  which  case  a 
fluidrachm  is  equivalent  to  about  thirty- 
five  drops  of  laudanum. 

Chlo-ro-for'inum  Ve-na’le.® 

("Commercial  Chloroform.”)  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  ter-, 
chloride  of  formyle.  See  preceding 
article. 

Chlo-rom'e-ter.  [Ulilorom'e- 
trunt;  from  chlo'rium,  and  pirpov,  a 
"measure.”]  An  apparatus  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  com¬ 
bination  with  water,  or  a  base;  but 
especially  for  ascertaining  the  bleaching 
power  of  a  solution  of  chlorine,  or  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime,  etc.  See  next  article. 

Chlo-rom 'e-try,  or  Chlo-rim'c- 
try.  [P  rom  the  same.]  The  process 
of  estimating  the  bleaching  power  of 
chloride  of  lime,  by  the  quantity  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  which  a 
known  weight  of  chloride  can  discolor 
or  render  yellow. 

Chlo'ro-pliyll,  written  also  €3ilo- 
rophylle.  [From  “green,” 

and  ijxvWor,  a  “leaf.”]  The  green  color¬ 
ing  matter  of  leaves. 

Chlo-ro'sis.®  [From  yXcoptf?,  “green.”] 
A  disease  peculiar  to  young  females 
under  retention  or  suppression  of  the 
menstrual  discharge;  green-sickness.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Adynamise,  class 
Neuroses,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Chle-ret'ic.  [CMorot'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  chlorosis. 

Chlo'rous  A^'iil.  The  peroxide  of 
chlorine,  because  approaching  to  an 
acid  in  its  nature. 

diliir'u-ret.  [Chlorure'tum;  from 
chlo'rium.  Fr.  Chlorare,  kloTua'.]  A 
combination  of  chlorine  with  a  metal,  or 
inflammable  body.  See  Chloride. 

Clilor-y'ilric  A^'id.  The  name 
given  by  Thenard  to  muriatic,  now 
called  hydrochloric,  acid. 

Clioke'-Samp.  (Ger.  Damp f,  a  “va¬ 
por.”)  A  name  applied  by  miners  to  all 
irrespirable  gases,  but  more  especially  to 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

Cho- la; ' nu-a.®  [From  X°A,  “bile,” 
and  ai/xa,  “blood.”]  The  presence  of 
bile-pigment  in  the  blood:  chole'my. 
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Chol'a-gfigue.  [Cholago'g'Ms; 

from  yoArj,  “bile,”  and  ayco,  to  “lead 
or  carry  off.”]  Applied  to  a  medicine 
which  has  the  property  of  increasing  the 
evacuation  of  bile. 

Cho'le.*  [Gr.  X"^.]  Bile.  See  Bins. 

Clao'le-ate.  [tlio  leas,  a'fi*.]  A 
combination  of  choleic  acid  with  a  base. 

i dis*  [From  cho- 
lecys'tis,  the  “gall-bladder.”]  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Chol'edocli.  See  Choledociihs. 

<31»o-led'o-€lius.*  [From  xoAi'j,  and 
<5 cxopai,  to  “receive.”]  (Fr.  Choledoque, 
koTAdok'-.)  Receiving  gall  or  bile.  See 
Ductus  Communis  Choledochus. 

Clio-le'ic.  [Chole'icus;  from  x°M, 
“bile.”]  Relating  to  bile.  Applied  to 
an  acid  obtained  from  bile. 

Cho-le'in.  [Cholei'na;  from  x°Ni , 
“bile.”]  The  peculiar  principle  of  bile. 

Cliol-c-p.y r'rliin.  [Cliolepyrriii 
na;  from  xohfi,  “bile,”  and  nof.fr o;,  “yel¬ 
low.”]  A  term  synonymous  with  Bili- 
phein. 

€hol'c-ra.*  [From  xAn,  “bile,”  and 
pirn,  to  “flow;”  or  yoXaj,  the  “intestines,” 
and  psw,  to  “flow.”]  A  vomiting  and 
purging  of  bile  (this  is  true  at  least  re¬ 
specting  European  Cholera),  with  painful 
griping,  and  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen  and  calves  of  the  legs,  etc, 
A  genus  of  the  order  Spasmi,  class  Neu¬ 
roses,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Chol'gra,  Asiat'ic.  [Chol'era  Asiat'- 
ica.]  A  remarkable  epidemic  disease, 
consisting  in  a  malignant  form  of  chol¬ 
era,  in  which  all  the  symptoms  are  much 
more  severe  and  rapid  in  their  progress 
to  a  too  generally  fatal  issue. 

Chol'era  Bilio'sa.®  (“Bilious  Chol¬ 
era.”)  Copious  and  frequent  vomiting, 
at  first  of  the  alimentary  and  fecal  mat¬ 
ters,  with  redundancy  of  bile,  and  spasms 
of  the  legs  and  thighs.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  form  or  variety  of  European 
Cholera. 

Ciiol'era,  Europe'an.  [Chol'era  Eu- 
ropse'a.]  A  name  given  to  cholera  as  it 
usually  appears  in  Europe  when  not 
epidemic,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  epi¬ 
demic  and  malignant  form  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  Asiatic  Cholera. 

Chol'era  Infan'tum.*  (“Cholera  of 
Infants.”)  A  name  applied  to  a  disease 
common  among  children  in  the  United 
States  during  the  summer  months,  and 
hence  called  the  “summer-complaint.” 
It  is  attended  with  vomiting  and  purging 
of  green  or  yellow  matter  often  mixed 
with  slime  or  blood. 
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Chol'era  Mor'bus.*  A  common  name 
of  non-epidemic  cholera.  See  Cholera, 
European. 

Chol-e-ra'ic.  [CItolera'ieus.]  The 

same  as  Cholericus. 

Cho-ler'i-ciis.®  (Fr.  Cholerique,  ko'- 
lhrek'.)  Belonging  to  cholera.  Also, 
bilious. 

CSioi'er-oid.  [Choleroi'des;  from 
chol'era,  and  d6og,  a  “form.”]  liesem- 
bling  cholera.  Applied  to  diseases  of 
this  character. 

Ctioler-o-ptio'M-a.*  [From  chol'¬ 
era,  and  <j>6flo ;,  “fear.”]  A  dread  of 
cholera. 

■€Siol'er-o-s>lio'ne.®  [From  chol'era, 
and  ipoK/ij,  the  “voice.”]  The  Vox  cliol- 
er’ica,  or  faint  whispering  voice  of  chole¬ 
raic  patients. 

■eniore-ste-a-to'ma,  a tis*  [From 
XoX> ?,  “bile,”  and  steato'ma.~]  A  fatty 
tumor,  laminated  and  pearly,  principally 
composed  of  crystals  of  cholesterin. 

CSiol-es-ter-se'mi-a.*  [From  choles'- 
terin,  and  aiya,  “blood.”]  Applied  to  a 
morbid  excess  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood, 
resulting  from  non-excretion. 

Chol-es-ter'ic  A«;'id.  An  acid  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cholesterin. 

Cho-Ifis'ter-in,  or  Clio-les'ter-ame. 
[Cliolesteri'na:  from  \o\%  “bile,”  and 
crepeos,  “  firm,”  or  “  solid.”]  A  pearl-like, 
fatty  substance,  of  which  human  biliary 
calculi  are  chiefly  composed. 

Cholic.  j  (  liol  icus;  from 
“bile.”]  Belonging  to  bile;  bilious. 

•CStoi'ie  A^'id.  [A^'idum  Choi'i- 
cnin.]  A  peculiar  acid  obtained  from  bile. 

-€lsoJ'I-nate.  [Chol'inas,  a' tin.] 
Cholinic  acid  combined  with  a  base. 

■Cho-lin'ic  A^'KI.  [A^'idum  Clio- 
lin'icum.]  A  peculiar  substance  ob¬ 
tained  from  bile. 

CBiololic.  See  Cholic. 

ChoI-o-Iith'ic.  [Oiololith'icns; 
from  cholol’ithus.]  Belonging  to  a  gall¬ 
stone. 

Clio-lol'i-tlins.®  [From  yoX,?,  “bile,” 
and  \ido;,  a  “stone.”]  A  gall-stone,  or 
biliary  calculus. 

4’lio-lo'sis.®  [From  yoXb  “bile.”] 
In  the  plural  ( Cholo'ses ),  biliary  dis¬ 
eases. 

Choiwlraigi-a.®  [From  yowipof, 
“cartilage,”  and  nXyo;,  “pain.”]  Pain 
(rheumatic,  arthritic,  or  inflammatory) 
of  the  cartilages. 

Chon 'drin,  orChon'drine.  [Chon- 
dri'na;  from  xMpo;,  “cartilage.”]  Ge¬ 
latin  obtained  from  the  permanent  car¬ 
tilages,  cornea,  etc.  See  Chondrosren. 
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€hon'dro-|en.  [From  x^h°s>  “car¬ 
tilage,”  and  yzvvaw,  to  “produce.”]  Tho 
base  of  true  cartilage  and  of  the  cornea. 
By  boiling  it  is  resolved  into  Ciiondrin. 

Chon-dro-gen'e-sis.®  [From  the 
same.]  The  formation  of  cartilage. 

Clion-dro-g'Ios'siis.®  A  small  mus¬ 
cle,  or  rather  fasciculus  of  muscular 
fibres,  running  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
os  hyoides  to  the  tongue.  It  may  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  tho  hyoc/lossus. 

Chon -dro”'  ra-ph  y.  [  Chois  d  ro- 
jfra'phia;  from  xoripog,  “  cartilage,”  and 
ypti</>CL),  to  “write.”]  A  history  or  de¬ 
scription  of  the  cartilages. 

Chon'droid.  [diondroi'des;  from 
Xwfyo;,  “  cartilage,”  and  dlos,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  cartilage. 

Chon-drol'o-gy.  [Clioiidrolo'gia ; 
from  xMpoi,  “cartilage,”  and  Xoyo,-,  a 
“discourse.”]  A  dissertation  on  the  na¬ 
ture  and  structure  of  cartilages;  the 
science  of  cartilages. 

Clion-dro'ma,  at  is.*  [From  vSpos, 
‘‘cartilage.”]  A  cartilaginous  growth. 

■Chon-drop-te-ryg'i-ns.®  [From 
\6vipos,  “cartilage,”  and  nrcpvyiov,  a  “lit¬ 
tlewing.”]  “Cartilage-finned.”  Applied 
in  the  plural  masculine  (Chondropte- 
ryg’ii)  to  a  tribe  or  series  of  fishes. 

fhondros.  See  Cartilage. 

Chon-dro'sis.'®  The  progress  of 
Chondroma.  The  formation  of  carti¬ 
lage. 

Chon-drot'o-my.  [Chondroto'- 

mia;  from  xorSpo;,  “cartilage,”  and 
ripvoi,  to  “  cut.”]  Dissection  or  division 
of  cartilage. 

■Chojs'drus  Crisp'us.®  Carrageen, 
or  Irish  moss.  A  plant  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Alyacete. 

€hor'da.«  [Gr.  \ophfi,  an  “intestine,” 
a  “chord.”]  A  chord;  originally  the 
string  of  a  harp  :  hence,  any  string ;  a 
sinew,  or  nerve.  Applied  iii  Geometry 
to  a  right  line  extending  from  one  ex¬ 
tremity  of  an  arch  to  another. 

Chor'da  Mag'na.*  (The  “Great 
Cord,  or  Sinew.”)  The  Tendo  Acliillis. 

Chor  da  Tym'pan-i.*  (The  “Cord 
of  the  Tympanum.”)  A  branch  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves. 

C'lior'da  Ven-tric'11-li.®  (“Nerve 
of  the  Stomach.”)  A  designation  of  the 
gastric  plexus  of  the  par  vagvm. 

Chord*  Ten-din 'e-se.*  (“Ten¬ 
dinous  Cords.”)  Attachments  connect¬ 
ing  the  Carnese  columns;  of  the  ventricles 
to  the  auricular  valves  of  the  heart. 

Chor'dae  Vo-ca'les.*  (“Vocal 
Chords.”)  The  thyro-arytenoid  liga- 
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ments  of  the  larynx,  or  the  inferior 
ligaments  of  the  glottis  :  so  named  be¬ 
cause  they  were  supposed  to  produce  the 
voice. 

Chordae  Willisu.  See  Willis, 
Chords  of. 

Chor-dap'sus.*  [From  x°p^,  “in¬ 
testine,”  and  u7!tco,  to  “bind,”  to  “seize,” 
to  “attack.”]  A  kind  of  violent  spas¬ 
modic  cholic,  in  which  the  large  in¬ 
testines  seem  as  it  were  twisted  into 
knots. 

Clior-dee'.  [Lat.  Chorda' ta;  Fr. 

Ghorde,  koR'dd' ;  literally,  “corded,”  or 
“twisted”?]  A  painful  tension  and 
downward  curvature  of  the  penis,  expe¬ 
rienced  in  Gonorrhoea. 

Cho-re'a,*  or  St.  Vitus*  Bailee. 
[From  xopsia,  a  “dancing.”]  A  convul¬ 
sive  disease,  characterized  by  irregular 
and  involuntary  movements  of  the  limbs. 
Cho-re'ic.  Pertaining  to  Chorea. 
Cho'rl-on.*  [G-r.  x°p'L°r,  “skin,” 
“leather.”]  The  second  or  most  exter¬ 
nal  membrane  involving  the  foetus.  Also 
the  Membra'na  putam' inis,  or  membrane 
of  the  shell  of  the  egg. 

Cho'ri-um.®  or  (  lio'ri-on.  -  [From 
the  same.]  The  dermis,  or  innermost 
layer  of  the  skin ;  the  true  skin. 

Clio'roid.  [Choroi'des;  from  e ho' - 
rion,  and  dio >,  a  “form.”]  Resembling 
the  chorion. 

Cho'roid  Mem'brane.  [Mem- 
bra'na  Choroi'des.]  The  second 
membrane  of  the  eyeball,  immediately 
beneath  the  sclerotic  coat.  Also,  the 
Ve'lum  interpos'itum,  or  choroid  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  brain. 

Cho'roid  Plex'us.  [I’lex  iis  Cho¬ 
roi'des.]  A  plexus  of  vessels,  or  fold 
of  thin  vascular  membrane,  derived  from 
the  Pia  mater,  situated  in  the  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Christ'mas  Rose.  The  Helleborus 
niger. 

Chro'mate.  [Chro'mas,  a'its.]  A 
combination  of  chromic  acid  with  a  base. 
<li  I'o-malie.  [Chromat'icus ; 

from  Xpoifta,  Xpwparoj,  “color.”]  Relating 
to  color,  or  colors;  having  color.  See 
Achromatic. 

Cliro'ma-tism.  [Chromatis'mus ; 

from  the  same.]  The  prismatic  aberra¬ 
tion  of  the  rays  of  light, — or,  in  other 
words,  the  aberration  of  refrangibility,— 
caused  by  the  different  kinds  of  rays 
being  refracted  unequally. 

Chro'ma-to&'e-nous.  [Chroma- 
tog'enus;  from  xp'hpa,  “color,”  and 
ysvvdo),  to  “generate.”]  Generating  or 


forming  color.  Applied  chiefly  to  the 
functions  of  the  derma. 

Chro-ma-tol'o-gy.  [Chromatolo'- 
gia;  from  xpeoga,  “color,”  and  \6yo;,  a 
“discourse.”]  The  science  of  colors. 

Chro'ma-top'sj?.  [Chromatop- 
sia;  from  xpuya,  “color,”  and  oipis, 
“vision.”]  Colored  vision. 

Cliro'insi-trope.  [Chromat'ro- 
P«s,  or  (  liroinat ro'pium :  from  xpeopa, 
“color,”  and  rplmo,  to  “turn.”]  An  in¬ 
strument  for  exhibiting,  on  the  principle 
of  the  magic  lantern,  a  variety  of  colors 
producing,  by  a  rapid  revolving  motion, 
beautiful  and  highly  pleasing  figures. 

’  -Chrome.  A  metal.  See  Chromium. 

Chrome  Alum.  A  crystallizable, 
double  salt,  formed  of  the  sulphates  of 
chromium  and  of  potash. 

Chrome  Yel'low.  The  chromate  of 
lead,  much  used  as  a  pigment. 

Chro  mic.  [Chro'mlcus.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  Chromium.  See  Chromic  Acid. 

Chro'mic  Ae'id.  [  A<;  idiun  Chro'- 
micum.]  A  teroxide  of  chromium 
forming  a  valuable  escharotic  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  morbid  growths,  especially 
those  of  syphilitic  origin.  It  has  been 
assigned  a  place  on  the  primary  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica  in  the  U.S.  Pharma- 
copceia  for  1860. 

Chro-inl-dro'sis.*  [From  xp&pa,  a 
“color,”  and  Idpow,  to  ‘’‘sweat.”]  Abnor¬ 
mal  coloration  of  the  perspiration. 

Chro'mi-um,*  or  Chrome.  [From 
Xp'hpa,  a  “color.”]  A  metal  extracted 
from  native  chromate  of  lead  or  of  iron. 
It  is  whitish,  brittle,  and  very  difficult 
to  fuse.  The  specific  gravity  is  5.5. 

Chro'mo-gen.  [Chromog-e'mium ; 
from  XP'hpa,  a  “color,”  and  yerraoi,  to 
“generate.”]  Vegetable  coloring  matter, 
which,  acted  on  by  acids  and  alkalies, 
produces  red,  yellow,  or  green  tints. 

Chromopsy.  See  Chromatopsy. 

Chro'mule,  or,  better,  Chro'myle. 
[From xptrpo-,  “color,”  and vXrj,  “material,” 
“substance.”]  Other  names  for  chloro¬ 
phyll,  or  the  coloring  matter  of  plants. 

Chron'ic.  [Chron'lcus;  from  Xphro,, 
“time.”]  Long-continued;  opposed  to 
acute. 

Chron 'o-ther 'mal.  [Chronother- 

rna'lis;  from  xpSros,  “time,”  and  Qsp/xri, 
“heat.”]  Relating  to  time  and  tempe¬ 
rature.  Applied  to  a  theory  that  all 
diseases  have  periodic  intermissions, 
with  alternate  chills  and  heats. 

Chro-op'si-au*  written  also  Chrup'- 
sia  (by  a  contraction  of  the  Greek 
Xpooipia  into  xpn-jipia,  which  in  Latin  be- 
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comes  Chrupsia).  The  same  as  Chro- 
hatopsia.  See  Chromatopsy. 

Oirot'ie.  [Clhrot'icjis;  from 
“skin.”]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  skin. 

Chrys'a.lis,  id i.s.*  [From  xpuo-oj, 
“  gold.”]  The  second  stage  in  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  insects.  See  Aurelia. 

Clirysobalanaccse,®  kris-o-bal-a- 
na'she-e.  [From  Chrysobal'  anus,  one  of 
the  genera.]  A  natural  order  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  related  to  liosacess.  Several 
species  produce  esculent  stone-fruits. 

A'liryso-bal'a-nus.*  [From  xpwos, 
“gold,”  and  (SaXavo;,  a  “corn.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  the  “golden  acorn”  or  “nut.” 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  nutmeg. 

Chryso-ber'yl.  [From  s, 

“gold,”  and  firipvXXos,  “beryl.”]  A  beau¬ 
tiful  gem  of  a  pale  yellow  or  green  color, 
consisting  of  glucina  and  alumina. 

Chrys'o-col'la.*  [From  xpnco;,“  gold,” 
and  Ko\\a,  a  “  glue.”]  “  Glue  for  Gold.” 
The  Greek  name  for  borax.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  borax  was  known  to  the 
ancients :  their  chrysocolla  is  said  to 
have  been  a  very  different  substance, 
composed  of  the  rust  of  copper  triturated 
with  urine.  The  name  chrysocolla  is  now 
applied  to  a  mineral  composed  chiefly  of 
silica  and  oxide  of  iron. 

diry’s'o-lite.  [From  xootoj,  “  gold,” 
and  Xfflof,  a  “stone.”]  A  mineral  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  silicate  of  magnesia  and 
iron.  It  is  often  of  a  golden-yellow 
color,  and  is  used  in  jewelry. 

Cliry-som'e-la.®  [From  Ypwrof,“  gold,” 
and jwXaj,  “black.”]  A  genus  of  cole¬ 
opterous  insects,  named  from  the  bril¬ 
liant  metallic  hues,  mostly  of  green  and 
gold,  with  which  their  wing-covers  are 
adorned. 

dirys'o-me'li-a.*  [From  xpwoj, 
“gold,”  and  ytjXov,  an  “apple.”]  The 
Seville  orange,  or  the  Aurantii  Bacca. 

dwy’s'o-mel'i-dae.®  A  family  of 
coleopterous  insects,  of  which  the  Chry- 
som'ela  is  the  type. 

€hthonopliagia,$  tho'no-fa'je-a. 
[From  x®hv,  “  earth,”  and  ^ayw,  to  “  eat.”] 
A  disease  not  uncommon  among  the 
negroes  of  the  South,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  desire  to  eat  dirt  or  earthy 
matter.  Also  called  Cachex'ia  Africa' na. 

Cbuv'sais.  An  extract  obtained  from 
Indian  hemp.  See  Canxabis  Indica. 

diyle.  [Chy 'Ins ;  from  x»X<k, 
“juice.”]  The  milk-like  liquor  from 
which  the  blood  is  formed,  occupying 
the  lacteal  vessels  and  thoracic  duct. 

Chy-liff 'er-ons.  [Cliylif  ■ 'eras ; 

from  chy 'lus,  “chyle,”  and  fe'ro,  to 


“bear,”  to  “carry,”  to  “convey.”]  Bear¬ 
ing  or  conveying  chyle. 

Chy-ll-fi-ca'tion.  [Chylifica'tio, 
o'nis;  from  chy' lus,  “chyle,”  and  fa'cio, 
to  “make.”]  The  process  by  which  the 
chyle  is  separated  from  the  chyme. 

Chy-lo-poi-et'ic.  [Chylopoiet'i- 
cns;  from  chy' lus,  “chyle,”  and  ttoicco, 
to  “make.”]  Connected  with  the  form¬ 
ation  of  chyle. 

Chy-lo'sis.®  [From  xvXoj,  “juice.”] 
The  same  as  Chylification. 

Chy-lu'ri-a.*  [From  chy' lus, “  chyle,” 
and  ovpov,  “urine.”]  A  discharge  of 
chyle  with  the  urine. 

Chyme.  [Lat.  Chy'mns;  Gr.  Yrp<k, 
‘‘juice.”]  The  pulpy  mass  formed  by 
the  food  in  its  first  great  change  in  the 
process  of  digestion. 

Chymia  and  Cliymie.  See  Che¬ 
mistry. 

Chym-i-fi-ca'tion.  [Chymifica'- 
tio,  o'nis ;  from  chy'mus,  and  fa’cio,  to 
“make.”]  The  conversion  of  the  food 
into  chyme. 

Chymistry.  See  Chemistry. 

Cibatio,*  se-ba'she-o.  [From  ci'lus, 
“food.”]  The  act  of  taking  food. 

Cic-a-tric'u-la.*  [Diminutive  of 
cica' tried]  The  blastoderm. 

Ci-ca'trix,  i'c ?s.®  [From  cicatri'co, 
to  “heal,  leaving  a  scar.”]  The  scar  or 
seam  of  a  healed  wound,  sore,  or  ulcer. 

Cic-a-tri-za'tion.  [Cicatriza'ttio, 
o'nis;  from  the  same.]  The  process  by 
which  a  cicatrix  is  formed. 

Cic-a-tri-za'tus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Cicatrized  ;  scarred.  In  Botany,  having 
a  scar,  or  the  appearance  of  a  scar. 

Cic'a-ti’ize.  [From  the  same.]  Lite¬ 
rally,  to  “form  a  scar;”  hence,  to  heal, 
or  skin  over. 

Cichoraceae,*  sik-o-ra'she-e.  The 
Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural  order  of 
plants,  or  of  a  section  of  the  order  Com¬ 
posite.  It  includes  lettucey  endive,  etc. 

Cl-cn'ta.®  A  Latin  name  for  the 
Conium  Maculatum.  The  Oicu'ta  ma¬ 
cula'  ta,  however,  of  modern  botanists,  is 
a  different  plant. 

Cicutin.  See  Conein. 

Cil'i-a.®  (The  plural  of  Cil'I-nm, 
which  see.)  The  eyelashes,  or  hairs  on 
the  eyelids.  Sometimes  applied  to  mi¬ 
nute,  slender  objects  attached  to  certain 
animals,  that  have  a  vibratile  motion. 

Cil'i-a-ry.  [Cilia'ris;  from  cil'ium, 
the  “  eyelash.”]  Belonging  to  the  cilium, 
or  eyelash.  Also  applied  to  several 
parts  corresponding  to  the  junction  of 
the  cornea  to  the  sclerotic  coat. 
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Cil'I-ate.  [CiUa'tus;  from  c il'iumn, 
the  “eyelash.”]  Having  hairs,  or  a 
species  of  pubescence,  on  the  margin  of 
a  leaf  or  petal ;  having  cilia. 

Cil'i-um.®  [From  cil'leo,  to  stir, 
to  “twinkle.”]  A  Latin  term  denoting 
the  eyelid,  or  rather  the  edge  of  the  eye¬ 
lid  out  of  which  the  hairs  grow ;  also 
the  eyelash.  Used  mostly  m  the  plural. 

See  Cilia.  ,  ,  0  „„ 

Cil-lo'sis.®  [From  the  same.]  spas¬ 
modic  trembling  or  agitation  of  the  eye¬ 
lids.  .  , 

rim.l-fifu-sa.*  [From  ci'mex,  cun  - 
io“ '1 bug,”  oT  “louse,”  and  fu'go,  to 
“put  to  flight.”]  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.'  Ph.)  of  the  root  of  the  Gm- 
icif'uqa  racemo'sa,  otherwise  called  Ac- 
tJa  cimicif'uya  and  Actm'a  racemo  sa, 
a  nlant  belonging  to  the  natural  older 
Banunculaceee,  and  common  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  tonic  and  powerful  anti 
spasmodic,  and  has  been  employed  with 
great  success  in  cases  of  chorea  and 

uterine  convulsions. 

CI-mo  lI-a  Ter'ra.*  (  Cimolian  , 
Barth.”)  The  same  as  Cimolite,  which 

I'im  oditc  [from  Cimo’lus,  an  island 
where  it  was  found,  and  Yido;,  a  “  stone  ], 
or  CI-mo  lI-an  Earth-  A  celebrated 
variety  of  fuller’s  earth,  consisting,  it 
is  said,  of  silex,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  water. 

Cin-«lio'na.*  [Named  from  the 
Countess  del  Chinchon  or  Cinchon,  sig¬ 
nally  cured  by  its  use.]  A  Linnman 
genus  of  the  class  Pentandria,  natural 
order  Cinchonacem.  Some  recent  writers 
insist  that  the  proper  spelling  of  the 
word  is  Ghinchona.  Also,  a  general  term 
for  the  various  species  of  Peruvian  bark; 
including  the  following  kinds 

Cincho'na  Fla'va.*  (“Yellow  Cin¬ 
chona.”)  The  bark  Gincho'na  Galisa  ya , 
called  in  commerce  “Calisaya  Bark,” 
and  containing  not  less  than  two  per 
cent,  of  alkaloids  yielding  crystallizable 

salts.  ,  ,  ,  r,  . 

Cixcho'na  Pal'lidA*  (“Pale  Cin¬ 
chona.”)  The  bark  of  Gincho'na  Conda- 
min'ea  and  of  0.  Micron' tha 

Cincho'xa  Ru'bra.-*-  (  Hed  Cin¬ 
chona  ”)  The  bark  of  an  undetermined 
species  of  cinchona,  called  in  commerce 
“Red  Bark,”  and  containing  not  less 
than  two  per  cent,  of  alkaloids  yielding 
crystallizable  salts.  (See  U.S.  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  for  1860.) 

To  which  may  be  added  the 
Cincho'na  Purpu'rea,*  the  produce 
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of  which  is  termed  in  commerce  “Brown 
Bark”  and  “Huamilies  Bark.” 

The  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  which  forms  an  era  in  the  science 
of  medicine,  are  due  to  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  principles,  among  which  the  alka¬ 
loids  quinia  and  cinchunia,  are  the  most 
important.  Both  of  these  aie  in  a  high 
degree  tonic  and  febrifuge;  but^  they 
are  especially  remarkable  for  their  effi¬ 
cacy  against  diseases  of  a  periodical 
character,  as  tertians,  quartans,  etc. 
Hence  those  alkaloids,  as  well  as  the 
bark  in  substance,  have  been  termed 
antiperiodics. 

Cinelionaceae,*  sin-ko-na'she-e. 
[From  Gincho'  no,  the  most  important  of 
the  genera.]  A  large  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  mostly  trees  or  shrubs, 
found  in  hot  climates,  including,  besides 
the  Cinchona,  the  Coffee-tree,  the  Ceph- 
aelis  Ipecacuanha,  and  other  important 
plants.  Powerful  febrifugal  properties 
in  the  bark,  or  emetic  in  the  roots,  are 
the  great  features  of  this  order,  the  most 
valuable  products  of  which  are  cinchona 
and  ipecacuanha.  The  beauty  or  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  flowers  of  some  plants  of 
this  order  (for  example,  the  Gardenias 
and  Ixoras)  is  unsurpassed  in  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdoin. 

Cii«-clio-na'ceous.  [Cinchona  - 

cens.]  Having  an  arrangement  as  in 
the  Cinchona.  See  ClNCHONACE A3. 

Cin-chon'ic.  [Cinchon'icus;  from 
Gincho'na.]  Belonging  to  Cinchona.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  all  the 
species.  See  Kixic  Acid. 

Cin'cho-nin,  or  Cin'cho-mne. 
[Cinchonl'na;  from  Gincho'na.]  A 
peculiar  vegetable  principle,  or  alkali, 
discovered  in  the  Cinchona  Condaminca. 

din’cc-cs,*1''  the  plural  of  1  i  n is,  sig¬ 
nifying  “ashes.”  Usually  applied  to 
pot-  or  pearl-ashes. 

Cin'ercs  Clav-el-la'ti.®  [From 
ci’nis,  plural  cin'eres,  and  cla'vus,  a 
“nail,”  a  “wedge.”]  Pearl-ash,  or  the 
Potassa  impnra.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  little  wedges  or  billets  into 
which  the  wood  was  cut  to  make  potash. 

Ci-ne're-us.*  The  same  as  Cine- 
ritious,  which  see. 

Cineritious,  sin-e-rish'iis.  [Cine- 
ri'tiiis ;  from  ci'nis,  cin'eria,  the  ashes  of 
any  burnt  substance.]  Belonging  to  or 
resembling  ashes  in  color.  Applied  to 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  etc. 

£i-net'i-cus.*  [FroimaUfj.to  “move.”] 
Cinet'ic.  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
( Ginet'ica)  to  an  order  of  the  Neurotica 
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of  Dr.  Good,  including  diseases  which, 
affect  the  muscles. 

Ci'nis,®  gen.  Cin'er-is.  The  Latin 
term  for  “  ash”  or  “  ashes.”  See  Cineres. 

Vinisa-Icir.  [Lat.  Cinnab'aris; 
Gr.  KivvaSapi.]  The  red  sulphuret  or  bi- 
sulpliuret  of  mercury.  Also  applied  to 
a  resinous  substance  of  a  bright  red 
color  obtained  from  the  juice  of  an  In¬ 
dian  tree. 

Cira'ua-Snar-ine.  [CiiMtalnaa’i'inus.] 

Belonging  to  cinnabar;  containing  cin¬ 
nabar. 

Ciuuabre,  sin'iiabn'.  The  French 
for  Cinnabar,  which  sec. 

Ciu-nam'ic  Ae'id.  An  acid  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 

Cin-na-mo'mum,*  or  Cinha-mon. 
[From  the  Arabic  Kinamoi i.]  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  ||  for  the  hark  of  the 
Cinnamo'mum  Zeylan'icum ;  otherwise 
called  the  Lau'rus  cinnamo'mum.  The 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  embraces  under  the 
name  of  Cinnamomum,  or  Cinnamon,  the 
hark  of  the  C.  aromaticum  as  well  as  the 
G.  Zeylanicum.  Cinnamon  is  a  most 
grateful  and  efficient  aromatic.  It  is 
warm  and  cordial  to  the  stomach,  car¬ 
minative  and  astringent,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  relieve  nausea  and  flatu¬ 
lence. 

Cinnamon.  See  Cinnamomum. 

Cim'na-mom  Sn'et.  A  production 
of  the  cinnamon-tree,  used  in  Ceylon  for 
making  candles.  According  to  Dr. 
Christison,  it  contains  eight  per  cent,  of 
a  fluid  oil  not  unlike  olive  oil ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  a  waxy  principle,  which 
answers  very  nearly  to  cerin. 

Cin'namon-Tree.  The  Cinnamo'mum 
Zeylan'icum. 

Cin'iiamon-Tree,  Wild.  The  Lau¬ 
ras  cassia. 

C*-o-ni'tis,  id  is.*  [From  kiov'i 5,  the 
“uvula.”]  Inflammation  of  the  uvula. 

^i-o-nor-rha'plsi-a.*  [From  Ktovig, 
the  “uvula,”  and  pdtpn,  a  “seam.”]  The 
same  as  Staphylorrhaphy,  which  see. 

£I-o-not'o-my.  [Cioiioto'mia; 
from  vioyi'f,  the  “uvula,”  and  rspvo,  to 
“cut.”]  Cutting  off  of  a  part  of  the 
uvula  when  too  long. 

Ci|»'o-lin.  [From  cipol'la,  the  Italian 
word  for  “  onion named  in  allusion  to 
the  zones,  supposed  to  resemble  the  layers 
of  an  onion.]  A  green  marble,  with 
white  zones,  brought  from  Rome.  It 
gives  fire  with  steel,  though  with  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Ci-prin 'S-dae.*  [From  c ypri'nus,  a 
*'  carp-fish.”]  A  family  of  Malacopte- 
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rycjii  Abclominales,  having  the  Cyprians 
for  its  type. 

Cir-ct-ua'lis.*  The  same  as  Circi- 

NATE. 

Cir'ei-uate.  [Circina'tus ;  from 

cir'cino,  circina'  turn,  to  “  compass  about,” 
to  “make  into  a  circle.”]  Literally, 
“made  into  a  circle.”  Applied  in  Bo¬ 
tany  to  leaves  rolled  inwards  from  the 
point  to  the  base. 

Cir'ele.  [From  cir' cuius,  a  “ring.”] 
A  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  curved 
line,  to  which  all  the  right  lines  that 
can  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  middle 
of  it,  called  the  centre,  are  equal. 

€ir-cu-la'tlosi.  [Circula'tio ;  from 
cir' cuius,  a  “ circle;”  cir'culo,  circula'- 
tum,  to  “move  round,”  to  “move  in  a 
circle,”  to  “circulate.”]  That  vital  ac¬ 
tion  by  which  the  blood  is  sent  from  the 
heart  through  the  arteries,  diminishing 
in  calibre  till  they  end  in  minute  rami¬ 
fications  on  the  entire  surface,  where 
they  are  connected  to  correspondingly 
minute  veins,  which,  increasing  in  size, 
return  the  blood  to  the  heart. 

Cir'cu-lus.*  A  circle,  or  ring.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  any  part  of  the  body  which  is 
round  or  circular, — e.g.  cir'culus  oc'uli, 
the  “orb  of  the  eye.”  It  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  a  connection  of  parts 
through  which  there  is  a  circulation; 
as  the  Cir'culus  Willis' ii  (“Circle  of 
Willis”),  an  anastomotic  circle  formed 
by  the  anterior  and  posterior  cerebral 
arteries  connected  by  the  arteries  of 
Willis. 

Cir'culus  Ar-te-rl-o'sus  Ir'i-dis.* 

(“Arterial  Circle  of  the  Iris.”)  An  ar¬ 
tery  of  the  eye  which  encircles  the  iris. 

Cir'cnm.  A  Latin  preposition  sig¬ 
nifying  “round,”  or  “about,”  and  form¬ 
ing  the  prefix  of  a  number  of  compound 
words. 

fir'enm-a-gen ' tes.*  [The  present 
participle  of  cir'cunm'go,  to  “drive”  or 
“move  round.”]  A  term  applied  to  the 
oblique  muscles  of  the  eye. 

Cir-cum-ciS'ion.  [Circumci 'sfo, 
o'nis;  from  circumci' do,  circumci' sum,  to 
“cut  about.”]  The  operation  of  cutting 
off  a  circular  piece  of  the  prepuce. 

Cir-cum-duc'tiou.  [Circumduc'- 
tio,  a'nis;  from  cir'cnm,  “about,”  and 
du'eo,  cluc'tum,  to  “lead.”]  Circular 
movement  of  a  limb. 

Cir'cum-flex.  (Circumflex 'us ; 
from  cir'cnm, ,  “about,”  and  flee'  to,  flex'  - 
um,  to  “bend.”]  Bent  about;  curved 
like  a  bow  or  part  of  a  circle.  Applied 
in  Anatomy  to  various  arteries,  veins,  etc. 
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It  is  also  used  to  designate  a  particular 
accent  lepresented  in  Latin  and  French 
by  this  sign  [■*],  as  musd,  tempete,  the 
term  denoting  that  the  accent,  instead 
of  being  straight  like  the  other  accents, 
is  bent  over  or  around  the  letter. 

Cir-cuin-gy-ra/tiow.  [Circumgy- 
ra'tio,  o'nis;  from  cir'cutr,,  “about,” 
and  gy'rus,  a  “circle.”]  Movement  in  a 
circle. 

Cii'-cum-sjis'sile.  [Circumscis'- 

silis ;  from  cir'cum,  “about,”  “around,” 
and  scin’do,  Deis' sum,  to  “cleave,”  to 
‘•divide.”]  Applied  to  dehiscent  fruits, 
the  upper  part  of  which  opens  like  a  lid. 

Cir-cum-s$is'sus.®  [From  the  same.] 
“  Cleft,  or  cut  around.”  Applied  in  Botany 
to  parts  having  a  circular  cut  or  fissure. 

Cire,  s&r.  The  French  term  for 
“wax.”  See  Cera. 

<]ir-rlitm'o-sus.®  [From  Kippd;, 
“tawny,”  and  voeo a  “disease.”]  A 
golden-yellow  appearance  of  the  pleura, 
peritonaeum,  etc.,  in  the  foetus. 

Cirrhopoda.  See  Cirropoda. 

£Ir-rtio'sis.®  [From  sippo;,  “  red¬ 
dish-yellow,”  or  “tawny.”]  A  name 
proposed  for  granulated  or  tuberculated 
liver,  as  designative  of  the  appearance 
of  the  organ  in  that  diseased  state.  Also 
applied  to  a  disease  of  the  kidney. 

Cir'ri,*  the  plural  of  Cirrus,  which 
see. 

CIr-rif'er-ous,  or  (ir-rijt'or-ous. 
[Cirrif'erus,  or  Cirrif'erus;  from 
cir'rus,  and  fe'ro,  ge'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  or  producing  cirri. 

Clr'ri-graile.  [Cirrig'radus;  from 
cir'rus,  and  gra'dior,  to  “walk.”]  Pro¬ 
gressing  by  means  of  cirri. 

Cir-rl-pe'dl-a,®  or  Cir'ri-peds. 
[From  cir'ri,  and  pes,  pe'dis,  a  “foot.”] 
The  same  as  Cirropoda,  which  see. 

CIr'rl-peS,  p  'edis*  or  CIr'rl-ped. 
[From  cir'rus,  and  pes,  a  “foot.”]  The 
same  as  Cirropodus. 

Clr-rop'o-ila,®  or  Cir'ri-poils. 
[See  Cirrop'odus.]  A  class  of  the 
Diploneura  (or  Mollusca  f)  consisting  of 
aquatic  animals,  having  multivalve 
shells,  and  furnished  with  a  number  of 
long,  curled,  articulated,  setigerous  pro¬ 
cesses  (called  cirri)  analogous  to  the 
feet  of  the  Crustacea.  These  animals  are 
popularly  called  barnacles,  and  acorn- 
shells. 

Clr-rop'o-dus.®  [From  cir'rus,  and 
irov a  “foot.”]  Cirrop'odous.  Fringe¬ 
footed.  Applied  to  a  class  of  animals 
having  cirri  instead  of  feet.  See  pre¬ 
ceding  article. 
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CIr'rous,  or  Cir'rdse.  Sometimes 
improperly  written  Cirrhous  and  Cirrliose. 
[Cirro'sus ;  from  cir'rus .]  Having 
cirri,  or  full  of  cirri. 

Cir'rus,®  plural  Cir'ri.  [A  Latin 
term  signifying  a  “lock  of  curled  hair,” 
a  “fringe.”]  In  Botany,  a  clasper  or 
tendril,  one  of  the  fulcra  of  plants;  also 
termed  Clavicula.  Applied  to  a  peculiar 
set  of  organs  found  in  certain  aquatic 
animals.  (See  Cirropoda.)  The  term 
cirrus  is  also  applied  to  thin,  fleecy 
clouds,  floating  in  the  atmosphere  at  a 
great  elevation. 

£ir'so-$ele.®  [From  Ktped;,  a  “  vari¬ 
cose  vein,”  and  Kf/\rj,  a  “tumor.”]  A 
varicose  enlargement  of  the  spermatic 
vein. 

Cir'soid.  [Cirsoi'des;  from  taped;, 
a  “varicose  vein,”  and  eiSo;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  varix. 

C'ir-.som'plia-los.®  [From  taped;,  a 
“varicose  vein, "and  dp<pa\d;, the  “navel.”] 
A  varicose  condition  around  the  navel. 

(dr-soph-tliiU'inl-a.®  [From  taped;, 
a  “varicose  vein,”  and  6^)da\p6;,  the 
“eye.”]  A  varicose  condition  of  the 
eye :  cirsophthal'my. 

£ir'sos*  (taped;).  The  Greek  term  for 
a  varix,  or  dilated  vein. 

pir-sot'o-mjr.  [Cirsoto'mia;  from 
taped;,  a  “varicose  vein,”  and  npito,  to 
“cut.”]  Extirpation  of  a  varix. 

<?is-sam'pe-los.®  [From  taeed;,  “ivy,” 
and  apttsXo;,  the  “vine.”]  The  wild  vino. 
A  Linnman  genus  of  the  class  Dicecia, 
natural  order  Menispermacese. 

Cissam'pclos  Ca-pen'sis.®  A  spe¬ 
cies  found  in  Cape  Colony.  The  root  is 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  cathartic 
and  emetic. 

Cissam'pelos  Pareira*  (pa-rii'ra). 
The  Pareira  brava,  or  American  wild 
vine.  See  Pareira. 

Cistacese,®  sis-ta'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants, 
including  the  rock-rose.  The  Cistus 
Greticus  produces  a  resinous  balsamic 
substance  called  Lada' num. 

Cis'ti,®  the  plural  of  Cis'tus,  form¬ 
ing  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.  See  Cistacese. 

CIs'tus.®  A  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Cist.acex. 

Cis'tus  Cre'ti-cus.®  The  name  of 
the  plant  which  produces  a  sort  of  gum- 
resin  called  Lada' num  or  Labda'num. 
This  substance  has  a  warm  and  bitter 
taste  and  an  agreeable  odor.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
plasters. 
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Cit'rate.  [Ci'tras,  a'fis.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  citric  acid  with  a  base. 

Cit'ric  A^'id.  [A^'idnin  Clt'ri- 
cums  from  Ci'trus.]  An  acid  obtained 
from  lemon-juice. 

Cit'rine  Oint'ment.  [Named  from 
its  fine  yellow  or  citrine  color.]  The 
common  name  of  the  Unguent-urn  hydrar- 
gyri  nitratis  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 
Used  as  a  stimulant  and  alterative  ap¬ 
plication  in  psoriasis  and  other  cutaneous 
affections. 

Cit  ron.  [Ci'tro,  obits ;  Cedrom'e- 
la.]  The  fruit  of  the  Citreum,  or  citron- 
tree,  a  variety  of  the  Citrus  medica. 

Cl-trul'lns  C«>l-d-cyn't!iis.®  A 

name  of  the  Cucumis  Colocifnthis. 

Ci'trus.®  [From  la-pia,  the  “lemon” 
or  “citron.”]  A  Linnasan  genus  of  the 
class  Polyadelpliia,  natural  order  Auran- 
tiacese. 

Ci'trus  A 11  ran '  tium®  (au-ran'she- 
um).  The  systematic  name  of  the  orange- 
tree. 

Ci'trus  Big-a-ra'di-a.®  Another 
name  for  the  Citrus  cmrantium,  or  orange- 
tree. 

Ci'trus  lii-met'ta  Ber-g’am'I-um.® 

The  tree  from  the  rind  of  whose  fruit 
oil  of  bergamot  is  obtained. 

Ci'trus  la-moTnim,®  Ci'trus  Med'- 
I-ca.®  Names  of  the  plants  which  bear 
the  Limones  (lemons,  or  limes)  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias. 

Citrus  Vulgaris.  Sec  Citrus  Au- 
Rantium. 

Civ'et.  [Civet'ta.]  An  unctuous  sub¬ 
stance  collected  in  a  bag  under  the  tail 
of  the  civet-cat,  and  used  as  a  perfume. 

Clair- v  oy '  ance.  [See  Clairvoy¬ 
ant.]  Literally,  “clearsightedness,”  or 
“clear  vision.”  Applied  to  a  condition 
of  the  mind  or  the  “mind’s  eye,”  usu¬ 
ally  induced  by  mesmeric  influence,  in 
which,  it  is  alleged,  the  mesmerized  per¬ 
son  can  see  not  only  in  the  dark,  but  the 
most  intricate  internal  arrangements  of 
his  own  or  of  another’s  body,  and  even 
the  remotest  objects,  though  separated 
from  the  clairvoyant  by  interposing  walls 
or  mountains. 

Clair- voy 'ant.  [Fr.  clair,  “clear,” 
and  voyant,  “seeing,”  from  voir,  to 

see.  ]  Literally,  “seeing  clearly ;” 
hence,  having  the  power  of  clairvoy¬ 
ance.  As  a  noun,  it  signifies  one  who  is 
endowed  with  clairvoyance. 

Clammy.  SceViscosus. 

Clap.  [Old  Fr.  Clapises,  public  shops 
of  infamous  character.]  A  tenn  for 
Gonorrhce'  a  impu'ra. 


€l&t*i-fi-ca'tion.  [Clarifica'tio, 

o'nis ;  from  c la'rus,  “clear,”  and  Ja'cto, 
to  “make.”]  The  purifying  or  freeing  a 
fluid  from  heterogeneous  matter  or  im¬ 
purities. 

Clasper.  See  Cirrus,  Clavicle. 

Class.  [Clas'sis.]  A  primary  divi¬ 
sion  of  bodies  having  some  general  re¬ 
semblance  to  each  other,  but  further  di¬ 
visible  into  distinctive  orders. 

Clas-si-fi-ca'tion.  [From  clas'sis, 
and  fa'cio,  to  “make.”]  The  system¬ 
atic  arrangement  into  classes  of  natural 
productions  and  phenomena,  including 
the  diseases  of  the  animal  body. 

Clav'ate.  [Clava'tus;  from  cla'va, 
a  “club.”]  Club-shaped;  clubbed. 

davatio,®  kla-va'she-o.  [From  da'  - 
vus,  a  “nail.”]  The  same  as  Gompiiosis. 

Clav'el-late.  [Clavella'tus  and 
Clavello'sus ;  from  cla'va,  a  “club.”] 
Having,  or  formed  like,  clubs. 

Clav'I-cle.  [Clavic'ula,  or  Clavic'- 
ulus;  the  diminutive  of  da' vis,  a  “  key.”] 
The  collar-bone.  In  Botany,  a  tendril, 
elasper,  or  cirrus. 

Clav-i-cor'nate.  [davicor'nis ; 

from  cla'va,  a  “club,”  and  cor'nu,  a 
“horn.”]  Applied  to  a  family  of  cole¬ 
opterous  insects,  in  which  the  antenna; 
are  thick  at  the  extremity,  frequently 
forming  a  solid  club. 

Cla-vic'u-lar.  [Clavicula'ris ; 
from  clavic'ula,  the  “collar-bone.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  clavicle,  or  collar-bone. 

Cla-vic'u-late.  [Clavicula'tus ; 
from  clavic'ula.]  Having  clavicles,  as 
man  and  the  Simise. 

Clav'i-form.  [Clavifor'mis ;  from 
cla'va,  a  “club.”]  Club-shaped. 

Clavo,  kla'vo.  The  Spanish  term  for 
Clove,  which  see. 

fla' vus.®  Literally,  a  “nail”  or 
“spike.”  Applied  to  a  corn,  or  horny 
round  cutaneous  formation,  the  effect  of 
continued  pressure  generally  on  the  pro¬ 
minent  parts  of  the  toes.  Also,  a  very 
acute  pain  confined  to  a  small  part  of 
the  head,  as  if  a  nail  were  being  driven 
into  it, — called  Cla'vus  hyster’  icus.  Also, 
condyloma  of  the  uterus.  Likewise,  a 
tubercle  on  the  white  of  the  eye. 

daw.  [Uti'g'uis.]  The  nail  or  talon 
of  birds  and  other  animals.  The  lower, 
narrow  part  of  a  petal. 

Clay.  Argil' la,  or  argillaceous  earth. 

day.  Pure.  The  earth  called  Alu¬ 
mina. 

Cleans'ings.  The  same  as  Lochia, 
which  see. 

Cleav'ajye.  The  property  of  splitting 
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dr  of  being  split  in  certain  determinate 
directions,  as  minerals :  foliated  fracture. 

Clei'do-  [from  xAa'j,  kXciSo;,  a  “key,” 
the  “clavicle”],  in  compound  names  of 
muscles,  etc.,  denotes  attachment  to  or 
connection  with  the  clavicle. 

Clels'a-gra.®  [From  xXsi's,  “clavicle,” 
and  liypa,  a  “seizure”  or  “attack.”] 
The  gout  in  the  articulation  of  the 
clavicles. 

Clep-sy'dra.®  [From  kXsktco,  to 
“steal,”  and  ddcop,  “water,” — named  in 
allusion  to  the  water  stealing  away  so 
gradually  as  to  he  almost  unperceived.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  time,  by 
allowing  water  to  drop  through  a  small 
hole  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

CU-mac'ter,*  plural  Cli-mac-te'- 
res.  [Gr.  KXipaKTnp  ;  from  icAipu^w,  to 
“  proceed  by  degrees.”]  Literally,  the 
“step  of  a  stair”  or  a  “ladder;”  hence, 
applied  to  the  stages  of  human  life, 
reckoned  by  periods  of  seven  years. 

Cli-raae'ter-ic,  or  klim-ak-ter'ik. 
[Climacter'icus;  from  the  same.] 
Applied  to  a  particular  epoch  of  the 
ordinary  term  of  life,  marked  hy  periods 
of  seven  years,  at  which  the  body  was 
by  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
affected  and  to  sufferconsidcrable  change. 
The  ninth  period,  or  sixty-third  year,  at 
which  the  most  decided  change  takes 
place,  was  regarded  as  the  “grand  cli¬ 
macteric.” 

Climac'terie  l>is-ease'.  That  sud¬ 
den  change  which  occurs  in  many  in¬ 
stances  of  advanced  life,  generally  at  the 
grand  climacteric,  that  is,  about  the  end 
of  the  sixty-third  year,  sixty-three  being 
nine  times  seven.  See  Climacteric. 

Climac'teric  Teetli'ing.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  teeth  at  a  very  late  period  of 
life,  after  the  loss  of  the  permanent 
teeth  by  accident  or  natural  decay, — 
commonly  between  the  sixty-third  and 
eighty-first  year,  or  the  interval  which 
fills  up  the  two  grand  climacteric  years 
of  the  Greek  physiologists. 

Climat,  kl^'mil'.  The  French  for  Cli¬ 
mate,  which  see. 

Cli'mate.  [Lat.  Cli'ma,  Clim'a- 
tis;  Gr.  vAijita,  a  “region,”  “clime,”  or 
“climate.”]  In  a  hygienic  point  of 
view,  the  term  denotes  peculiarities  in 
temperature,  quality  of  air,  etc.,  with 
respect  to  which  different  countries  or 
regions  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
effects  upon  the  health  of  those  who  in¬ 
habit  them.  Among  the  various  influ¬ 
ences  which  tend  to  promote  health  or 
produce  disease,  there  is  perhaps  none 
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more  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
medical  student  than  the  peculiarities 
and  varieties  of  climate.  But  the  limits 
of  the  present  volume  will  permit  only  a 
few  general  remarks;  for  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  more 
extensive  and  elaborate  works. 

In  recommending  a  change  of  resi¬ 
dence  on  account  of  ill  health,  the  judi¬ 
cious  physician  will  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  not  only  the  character  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient’s 
constitution.  In  general  terms,  it  may 
be  stated  that  diseases  of  the  lungs  or 
pleura  require  a  mild  or  warm  climate ; 
and  fevers,  especially  when  complicated 
with  visceral  derangement,  a  cool  or 
cold  one:  yet  it  will  often  be  found  that 
persons  laboring  under  lung-complaints 
are  more  injured  than  benefited  by  a 
warm  climate;  for,  though  a  mild  air 
and  unchecked  perspiration  are  very 
decided  advantages  in  themselves,  the 
debility  resulting  from  a  less  bracing 
atmosphere  will  frequently  prove  more 
than  a  counterbalance  to  those  ad¬ 
vantages.  Mountain  air,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  pure,  light,  and  exhilarating,  will 
be  found  beneficial  in  certain  cases, 
while  sea  air,  which  is  less  rarefied  and 
less  dry,  will  be  better  adapted  to 
others.  The  air  of  a  small  island  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  by  a  wide  expanse  of 
sea,  like  Madeira  or  the  Bermudas,  pos¬ 
sesses  the  great  advantage  of  having  a 
more  equable  and  uniform  temperature 
than  can  ever  be  found  on  a  continent 
or  on  any  extensive  tract  of  land.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
purity  or  impurity  of  the  air  must,  in  an 
especial  manner,  never  be  overlooked. 
Yet  it  is  said  that  the  impure  air  of 
certain  districts  where  tertians  are  com¬ 
mon,  has  been  found  eminently  benefi¬ 
cial  in  some  forms  of  pulmonary  dis¬ 
ease. 

Cli-ma-tog'ra-pliy.  [€limatogra'- 
pliia;  from  cli’ma,  “climate,”  and  ypoupm, 
to  “write,”  to  “describe.”]  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  climates. 

Cli-ma-tol'o-gy.  [Climatolo'gia; 

from  cli'ma,  and  Xiiyoj,  a  “discourse.”] 
A  treatise  on  climate;  the  science  of 
climates. 

[From  kAAt/,  a 
“bed,”  and  dvpp,  a  “male.”]  The  part 
of  the  column  of  fructification  of  the 
OrcMdem  in  which  the  anther  is  fixed. 

Clin'i-cal.  [Lat.  Clin'icus;  from 
xAmj.  Fr.  Clinique,  kl&'n&k'.]  Pertain- 
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\ng  to  a  bed;  as  clinical  lectures,  which 
are  those  delivered  by  medical  attend¬ 
ants  at  the  bedside. 

Clinique,  klAn&k'.  The  French  term 
for  Clinical,  which  see.  As  a  noun,  it 
is  used  for  a  clinical  school,  thus :  La 
Clinique  de  la  Chari  te  (13,  kli'nck'  deh 
13  shi'rd'td')  signifies  “The  Clinical 
School  of  [the  Hospital]  La  Charite.” 

Cli'noicl.  [Clinoi'cles;  from  kYivt], 
and  £(<3oj,  a  “form.”]  Resembling  a  bed. 
Applied  to  four  processes  of  the  sphe¬ 
noid  bone. 

CU-nom'e-ter.  [Clinom'etrum ; 

from  kYivw,  to  “incline,”  and  plrpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  apparatus  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  inclination  of  a  line  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  horizontal  plane.  Used  for 
ascertaining  the  dip  of  geological  strata. 

Clis-e-om'e-ter.  [Cliseom'etrum ; 
from  (fXienj,  “inclination,”  and  psrpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the 
female  pelvis  makes  with  that  of  the 
body. 

Clit-Bnr.  The  A  rctium  lappa  ;  also 
called  Clot-bur. 

Clit'o-rls,*  gen.  Cli-tdr'I-dis.  [Gr. 
nYirofu;  ■  from  kXsi'co,  to  “  shut  up,”  to 
“enclose;”  because  concealed  by  the 
labia  pudendi .]  A  small,  elongated, 
glandiform  body  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  vulva,  resembling  in  its  internal 
structure  the  corpus  cavernosum  of  the 
penis. 

Clit-o-ris'mus.*  Morbid  swelling 
of  the  clitoris. 

Clit-o-ri'tis,  id  is*  [From  clit'oris. ] 
Inflammation  of  the  clitoris. 

Clo-a'ca.®  [From  clu'o,  an  antique 
form  for  col'luo,  to  “wash,”  to  “scour,” 
or  “make  clean.”]  Literally,  a  “sink” 
or  “sewer.”  Applied  in  Zoology  to  a 
cavity  in  birds  and  certain  other  animals, 
in  which  the  oviducts  terminate.  In  the 
plural  (Cloa'cie),  the  openings  through 
the  new  bony  shell  (in  cases  of  necrosis 
of  a  long  cylindrical  bone)  into  the  se¬ 
questrum,  or  enclosed  dead  bone,  by  which 
the  matter  formed  in  the  interior  is  dis¬ 
charged. 

Cloaque,  klo'ilk'.  The  French  for 
Cloaca,  which  see. 

Clon'ic.  [Clou'icus;  from  k\6 vog, 
“commotion.”]  Belonging  to  an  agi¬ 
tated  or  irregular  movement.  Applied  to 
spasms  in  which  contractions  and  relax¬ 
ations  are  alternate,  as  in  epilepsy. 

Clot.  [From  the  Belgian  Klot,  a 
J‘mass  of  thickened  fluid.”]  The  Cras- 
oamentum  of  the  blood, 
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Clot-Bur.  See  Clit-Bur. 

Clou.  See  Clove. 

Clove.  [From  the  Latin  Cla’vm,  a 
“nail”  or  “spike;”  Fr.  Clou,  kloo,  Sp. 
Clavo,  kl3'vo,  both  signifying  originally 
a  nail  or  spike;  so  called  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  nail.]  The  calyx,  or  un¬ 
expanded  flower,  of  the  Caryophyl'lus 
aromat'icus,  otherwise  called  JEuge'nia 
caryophylla'ta.  The  clove  is  a  warm,  pun¬ 
gent,  and  highly-stimulating  aromatic. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  to  relieve 
nausea  or  vomiting ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
used  to  assist  or  modify  the  action  of 
other  medicines. 

Clove-^til'II-flow-er,  Clove-Piuls. 

The  Dian'thus  caryophyl'lus. 

Clove-Tree.  The  Caryophyl'lus  aro¬ 
mat'icus  (or  Euc/e'nia  caryophylla'ta). 

Clo'veu  Spine.  The  same  as  Schis- 
torrhaciiis,  which  see. 

Club-Foot.  See  Talipes. 

Clu-jpe'I-clse.*  [From  Clu'pea,  a 
small  fish  of  the  herring  kind.]  A 
family  of  fishes  having  the  Clupea  for 
their  type. 

Clusiacese,*  klu-ze-a'she-e,  or  Out- 
tif'  er-se.*  A  natural  order  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  found  in  the  tropics,  including 
the  Clu'sia,  the  Mangosteen,  and  other 
excellent  fruits.  Many  species  of  this 
order  secrete  an  acrid,  purgative  gum- 
resin,  as  gamboge. 

Cluster.  See  Racemus,  and  Thyr¬ 
sus. 

Clyp'e-al.  [Clypea'lis;  from  cly’- 
peus,  a  “shield.”]  Belonging  to  a 
shield. 

Clyp'e-ate.  [Clypea'tus;  from  the 
same.]  Bearing  a  shield,  or  formed 
like  a  shield. 

Clys'sus.*  [From  *Xi ifto,  to  “dash,” 
to  “  wash.”]  A  term  formerly  used  to 
denote  the  vapor  produced  by  the  de¬ 
tonation  of  nitre  with  any  inflammable 
substance. 

Clys'ter.*  [Gr.  xXvcrijp ;  from  k-Aikm, 
to  “  wash  away.”]  An  injection  into  the 
rectum;  an  cn'etiia;  a  glyster. 

C.  M.  =  Cras  rria'ne*  “ To-morrow 
morning.” 

C.  ST.  =  Cras  noc'tc*  “ To-morrow 
night.” 

Cni'cus  Ben-e-dic'tus,®  or  Ceu- 
tau're-a  Ben-e-ilie'ta.®  (“Blessed 
Thistle.”)  A  composite  plant,  regarded 
as  “blessed”  on  account  of  its  medicinal 
virtues.  It  contains  a  brown,  bitter 
principle,  called  cnicin. 

Co.  See  Con. 

Co-ml'u-nate.  [Coaduna'tus;  from 
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coadu'no,  to  “join  together.”]  Clus¬ 
tered. 

Co-agf'u-la-ble.  [Coagrilabi'lis ; 

from  coag'ulo,  coagula' turn,  to  “curdle.”] 
Having  the  property  of  coagulation. 

Coag'ulable  Lymph.  A  term  applied 
to  the  fibrin  of  the  blood. 

Co-ag'-u-la'tion.  [Coag’ula'tio, 
o'm'sy  from  the  same.]  The  thickened 
state  of  the  albuminous  portion  of  cer¬ 
tain  animal  and  vegetable  fluids  on  ap¬ 
plying  acids  or  heat. 

Co-ag'u-lum.®  [From  the  same.] 
The  jelly-like  consistence  assumed  by 
albuminous  substances,  blood,  etc.,  when 
acted  on  by  heat. 

Coal  (Min'e-ral).  A  combustible 
mineral,  consisting  of  two  principal  va¬ 
rieties, — anthracite  and  bituminous  coal. 
The  former  burns  with  little  or  no  smoke 
or  flame ;  in  the  latter,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  bitumen  is  an  important  ingredient,, 
producing  vapor  and  gas  when  exposed 
to  heat. 

Co-a-les'cent.  [Coales'cens ;  from 
coales' co,  to  “grow  together.”]  Grow¬ 
ing  together’. 

Co-ap-ta'tion.  [Coapta'tio,  o'  iris  ; 
from  co  for  con,  “together,”  and  ap'to, 
apta'tum,  to  “fit.”]  The  fitting  together 
of  the  ends  of  a  fractured  bone. 

Co-arc'tate.  [Coarcta'tus ;  from 
coarc’ to,  coarcta’tum,  to  “straighten.”] 
Pressed  close  together. 

€o-arc-ta'tion.  [Coarcta'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  A  straightening,  or 
pressing  together.  Applied  to  strictures 
of  the  intestine  or  urethra. 

Coat.  See  Tunica. 

Coat  ed.  (Fr.  Enduit,  0N°'dw<P.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  condition  of  the  tongue, 
as  indicative  of  visceral  disturbance. 

Cobalt,  ko'bault.  [Lat.  Cobal'tum; 
from  the  Gorman  Ko'bold,  a  “goblin”  or 
“  demon;”  so  called  because  its  discovery 
was  regarded  by  miners  as  an  ill  omen, 
— i.e.  as  unfavorable  to  the  presence  of 
more  valuable  metals.]  A  metal  gene¬ 
rally  found  in  combination  with  arsenic. 
The  salts  of  cobalt  are  irritant  poisons. 
The  oxide  is  employed  to  impart  a  blue 
color  to  porcelain  and  glass. 

Co-bal'tic.  [Cobal'tiyus.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  cobalt. 

Co-ba'lus.*  The  same  as  Kobold, 
the  demon  of  miners,  from  which  cobalt 
is  said  to  have  been  named. 

Cobra  <Ie  Capello,  ko'bri  d&  ki- 
pel'lo.  (“Snake  with  a  Hood.”)  The 
Portuguese  name  for  the  hooded  snake, 
the  Na'ja  vulga'ris  (otherwise  called  the 
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Na'ja  tripu'dians),  a  very  poisonous  ser¬ 
pent  common  in  India. 

Cob'web.  [Ara'iieum.]  The  web 
of  the  Aranea,  or  spider. 

Co'ea,*  called  also  Ypada,  e-pS/da. 
The  leaf  of  the  Erythrox'ylon  co'ca,  a 
plant  in  extensive  use  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Andes,  as  a  stimulant.  See  Ery- 

THROXYI.ON  COCA. 

Coc'$i,*  the  plural  of  Coc'cus.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for 
cochineal  insects. 

Cocciferows,  kok-sif'er-us.  [Coc¬ 
ci!”  erus;  from  coc'cus,  a  “berry,”  and 
fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  berries,  or 
objects  like  them. 

Coccinella,*  kok-se-nel'la.  [Diminu¬ 
tive  of  coc'cus,  a  “  berry.”]  The  cochi¬ 
neal  insect:  cochineal.  (See  Coccus 
CAcn.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects; 
the  lady-bird,  or  lady-bug. 

Coccinel'la  Sep-tem-pimc-ta'ta* 
(i.e.  “having  seven  points  or  spots”),  or 
Lady-bug.  This  insect,  if  bruised  upon 
an  aching  tooth,  is  said  to  cure  it. 

Coc-cl-iiel'lin.  [Coccinelli'na.] 
The  coloring  principle  of  cochineal; 
carmine. 

Coe'cu-Ius.®  [Diminutive  of  coc'¬ 
cus,  a  “berry.”]  A  genus  of  the  class 
Dioecia,  natural  order  Menispermacese. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for 
the  fruit  of  the  Anamivta  cocculus,  or 
Cocculus  Indicus. 

Coc'culus,  An-a-inir'ta.®  The  plant 

which  produces  the  Cocculus  Indicus, 
sometimes  termed  Levantnut,  or  Bac'ca 
Orienta'lis  (“Oriental  Berry”). 

Coc'culus  Iit'di  Ar-o-inat'i-cus,* 
or  (plural)  Coe'cu-li  In'di  Ar-o-mat'- 
i-fi.  Other  names  for  the  Myrtus  pi¬ 
mento,  or  Jamaica  pepper. 

Coc'culus  In'dI-cus.*  The  berries 
of  the  Anamir'ta  coc'culus  (the  Meni- 
spermum  cocculus  of  Linnaeus).  The 
kernels  of  these  berries  are  whitish  and 
oily,  and  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 
They  contain  a  peculiar  bitter  principle 
called  picrotoxin,  which  is  very  poisonous. 
The  Cocculus  Indicus  belongs  to  the  acro- 
narcotic  class  of  poisons.  As  a  medicine 
it  is  never  administered  internally.  In 
India  it  is  employed  to  stupefy  fish  in 
order  that  they  may  be  more  easily 
caught.  It  is  said  that  the  fish  thus 
taken  are  not  poisonous.  An  ointment 
made  of  the  powdered  berries  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  certain  cutaneous  dis¬ 
eases. 

Coc'culus  Pal-ma'tus.*  The  plant 
which  affords  Calumba,  Colomba,  or  Co- 
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lumbo  root;  called,  also,  Menispermum 
palmatum. 

(oc'cam.5  (See  Coccus.)  A  kind  of 
seed-vessel  distinguished  from  a  capsule, 
the  sides  of  which,  being  elastic,  project 
the  seeds  with  great  force,  as  in  the 
Euphorbia:. 

Coc'cum  Baph'i-cam.$  The  ker- 
mes  berry. 

(oc'cus.5  [From  kokkos,  a  “grain”  or 
“kernel;”  also,  an  “insect.”]  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (Brit,  and  U.S.  Ph.) 
for  the  Coccus  cacti.  In  Botany,  a  cell 
or  capsule.  Also  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  hemipterous  insects. 

Coc'cus  Cac'ti.®  (“Coccus  of  the 
Cactus.”)  The  Coccinella,  or  cochineal 
insect. 

Coc  cus  In-fcc-to'ri-us.*  The  in¬ 
sect  which  produces  the  kermes  grains 
or  berries. 

Coc'cus  liac'equ*  The  insect  which 
produces  La c. 

Coc-$yg'e-us,i!i  or  kok-se-j e'iis.  [From 
coc'cyx .]  Belonging  to  the  coccyx:  coc- 
fyg'eal. 

Coc-sy’-o-dyn'i-a.®  [From  coc'cyx, 
and  oivvri,  “pain.”]  Pain  in  the  coccyx, 
occurring  especially  in  women. 

Coc'cyx,®  gen.  Coc-?y'gis.  [From 
kokkvI,  the  “cuckoo;”  because  like  its 
bill.]  The  small  triangular  bone  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  point  of  the  sacrum. 

Cocli'I-neal.  [Cocciuel'la ;  from 
coccinel'la,  probably  derived  through 
the  Italian  cocciniglia,  pronounced  kot- 
che-nel'yL]  The  Coccus  cacti,  Coccinella, 
or  cochineal  insect,  brought  from  South 
America  as  a  reddish  grain.  Cochineal 
is  thought  by  some  to  possess  anodyne 
and  antispasmodic  properties,  and  has 
been  recommended  for  the  hooping- 
cough  and  other  nervous  affections.  In 
Pharmacy  it  is  used  to  color  tinctures, 
ointments,  etc. 

Cocliinilin,  kotch'e-nil'in.  (See 
Cochineal.)  A  coloring  matter  obtained 
from  cochineal.  It  is  a  constituent  of 
carmine. 

€ochl.  Ampl.,  CocW.  Mag.  Ab¬ 
breviations  for  Cochlea're  am' plum *  or 
mag' iium*  a  “tablespoon.” 

Cods,!.  Med.  =  Cochlea're  me'dium.* 
A  “dessert-spoon.” 

Codil.  fl i ii.  Cochlea're  min'imum .* 
A  “teaspoon.” 

Codi'le-a.®  Literally,  a  “shell,”  a 
“snail-shell;”  hence,  any  thing  of  a 
spiral  form.  A  conical  cavity  of  the 
internal  ear. 

Codi-le-a're.®  [From  coch'lea,  a 


“  shell,”  more  especially  a  “  snail-shell.”] 
The  Latin  word  for  “spoon;”  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  shell.  It  is 
commonly  used  in  medical  prescriptions 
for  “spoonful.” 

Coch-le-a'ri-a.®  [From  cochlea're, 
a  “spoon.”]  A  Linnman  genus  of  the 
class  Tetradynamia,  natural  order  Cru- 
ciferse. 

Codilea'ria  Arniora'cia5  (ar-mo- 
ra'she-a).  The  horse-radish  plant;  called, 
also,  the  Raph'anus  rustica'nus.  Tho 
root  of  this  plant  (Armoraeite  Radix )  is 
pungent  and  powerfully  stimulant.  Its 
virtues  depend  on  an  essential  oil  which 
is  dissipated  by  drying. 

CocI*-le-ar'i-iorm.  [Cochleari- 
for'mis;  from  cochlea' re,  a  “spoon.”] 
Formed  like  a  spoon. 

Codi'le-ate.  [Coclilea'tus;  from 
coch'lea,  a  “snail-shell.”]  In  Botany, 
spiral,  or  having  a  spiral  form. 

Co-co'a.  The  fruit  of  Theobroma 
cacao. 

Co-coon'.  [Etymology  uncertain.] 
The  silken  case  of  certain  Arachnides, 
etc.,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs, 
change  their  teguments,  or  retire  for  tho 
winter. 

Coc'tion.  [Coc'tio:  from  co' quo, 
coc' turn,  to  “cook,”  to  “digest.”]  The 
process  of  reducing  the  aliment  to 
chyle. 

Codaga-Pala  Bark.  See  Nerium 
Antidysentericum. 

Co'de-ate.  [Co'deas,  a 'tis;  from 
code'icum  ag'idum.]  A  combination  of 
codeic  acid  with  a  base. 

Co-de'ic.  [Code'icns.]  Applied  to 
an  acid  obtained  from  codein. 

Co'dc-in,  Co'de-Ine,  or  Co-de'Ia.® 
[From  Kwiia,  or  Kcobeia,  a  “poppy-head.”] 
An  alkaloid  discovered  by  Robiquet  in 
opium.  As  a  soporific  it  is  considered 
to  possess  about  half  the  strength  of 
morphia. 

Cod'-IAv'er  Oil,  or  Cod'iish  Oil. 
[Mor'riiuse  O'lernn.]  Obtained  from 
the  liver  of  the  Ga'dus  mor'rhua,  or 
codfish.  See  Oleum  Morrhu^e. 
Ccecrnn.  See  Caecum. 

Ccelia,®  se'le-a.  [Gr.  KoiYia,  the  “belly;” 
from  /coiXoj,  “  hollow.”]  The  belly,  espe¬ 
cially  the  lower  portion;  also,  the  sto¬ 
mach. 

(foe'li-ac.  [Cccli'acus;  from  coe'lia, 
the  “belly.”]  Belonging  to  the  belly. 

Cce'liac  Pas'sion.  [Pas'sio  Coeli'- 
aca.]  A  chronic  flux,  in  which  the  ali¬ 
ment  is  discharged  half  digested;  the 
D  iarrhoe'a  cceli'aca  of  Cullen. 
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Qoe'liac  Plex'us.  A  name  for  the 
Solar  Plexus,  which  see. 

£ce-li'a-ca.®  [Neuter  plural  of  cceli'- 
acus.  See  Cceliac.]  The  first  class  of 
Dr.  Good’s  Nosology,  embracing  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  digestive  organs.  Some¬ 
times  applied  to  medicines  which  act  on 
those  organs. 

Cceliacus.  See  Cceliac. 

^oe-li-iU'gi-a.®  [From  cce'lia,  the 
“ belly,”  and  aAyoj,  “pain.”]  Pain  in 
the  belly. 

Ccensesthesis,® sen-es-the'sis.  [From 
Kowos,  “common,”  and  diud/iutg,  “percep¬ 
tion,”  “feeling,”  or  “ sensibility.”]  A 
term  expressive  of  the  general  feeling  or 
consciousness  in  the  entire  body;  con¬ 
sciousness  of  existence.  Some  writers 
have  termed  it  a  sixth  sense,  not  limited, 
like  the  other  senses,  to  one  particular 
part,  but  common  to  the  whole  system. 

fce-nn'rus.*  [From  k<hv6;,  “com¬ 
mon,”  and  cia pi,  a  “tail”  or  “hinder 
part.”]  A  cae'nure,  or  hydatid,  contain¬ 
ing  several  animals  ( Entozoa )  grouped 
together  and  adhering  to  its  sides,  which 
thus  form  a  common  base  or  termination 
of  many  heads  and  bodies. 

Coeruleus  Lapis.  See  Blue-Stone. 

Cceruleus  Morbus.  See  Cyanosis. 

Cceur,  kuR.  The  French  word  for 
“heart.”  See  Cor,  and  Heart. 

Cof'fe-a.®  (See  Caffea.)  A  Lin- 
naean  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
natural  order  Cinchonacese  (according  to 
Bindley,  though  formerly  ranked  with 
the  liubiacese). 

Cof'fea  A-rab'i-ca.®  The  plant 
which  affords  coffee.  See  Caffea  Arab- 
ica. 

Cof 'fee.  [Lat.  Caf 'fea,  or  Cof'fea ; 

Fr.  Cafe,  k&'f4'.]  The  seed  of  the  Caf  - 
fea  Arab'ica,  a  tree  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  in  height,  growing  native  in 
Southern  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and 
cultivated  extensively  in  Java,  Ceylon, 
and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies;  also 
in  South  America  and  the  West  India 
islands.  The  infusion  of  the  roasted 
seeds  is  exhilai'ating  and  tonic,  and  has 
been  used,  it  is  said,  with  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  results  in  eases  of  poisoning  with 
opium,  and  chronic  asthma.  Coffee  (  Caf¬ 
fea)  has  been  assigned  a  place  on  the 
Primary  List  of  the  Materia  Medica  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  U.S.  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  (1860).  See  Caffein. 

Co-hab-I-ta/tion.  [Cohabita'tio, 
o 'nitt ;  from  co  for  con,  “together,”  and 
hab'ito,  habita'tum,  to  “dwell.”]  In 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  the  dwelling  to- 
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gether  of  two  persons  of  opposite  sex, 
including  the  habit  of  venereal  congress, 
without  the  sanction  of  marriage. 

Co-he'sion.  [Cobe'sio,  o'nis;  from 
co  for  con,  “together,”  and  hss'reo,  hse'- 
mm,  to  “stick.”]  The  power  by  which 
the  particles  of  bodies  adhere  to  each 
other. 

Co-ho-ba'tion.  [Cohoba'tio,  o’nis; 
from  co'hob,  used  by  Paracelsus  to  sig¬ 
nify  repetition.']  The  pouring  of  a  fluid 
again  and  again  on  the  matter  from 
which  it  was  distilled,  and  as  often  dis¬ 
tilling  it,  to  render  it  more  efficacious. 

Coitio,®  ko-ish'e-o,  or  Co-I'tion. 
The  same  as  Coitus,  which  see. 

Co'I-tus.®  [From  co  for  con,  “to¬ 
gether,”  and  e'o,  i'tum,  to  “go”  or 
“come.”]  The  coming  together  of  male 
and  female  in  the  act  of  procreation. 
In  Chemistry,  the  union  of  substances 
by  incorporation  or  mixture. 

Coke.  The  charcoal  obtained  by 
heating  bituminous  coal  with  the  imper¬ 
fect  access  of  air,  or  by  its  distillation. 
The  former  is  usually  called  oven  coke, 
the  latter  gas  coke,  being  abundantly 
produced  in  gas-works.  The  weight  of 
coke  usually  amounts  to  between  sixty 
and  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  coal  em¬ 
ployed.  Coke  is  a  valuable  fuel  for 
many  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Col.  A  French  word  signifying  “the 
neck.”  See  Collum. 

Col  a-to'rl-um.®  [From  co'lo,  cola' - 
turn,  to  “strain.”]  A  strainer  of  any 
kind;  a  sieve. 

Col-a-tu'ra.®  [From  the  same.]  Any 
filtered  or  strained  liquor. 

Col'chi-ei  Cor 'mils.®  The  Pharma¬ 
copoeia!  name  (Brit.  Ph.)  for  the  bulbs  of 
Co Ichicum  autu mn  ale. 

Col'chici  Ra'tlix.®  (“Root  of  Col- 
chicum.”)  The  cormus  of  Col'chicum 
autumna'le  (U.S.  Ph.). 

Col'chici  Se'men.®  (“Seed  of  Col- 
chicum.”)  The  seed  of  Col'chicum  au¬ 
tumna'le  (U.S.  and  Brit.  Ph.). 

Col'chici  Sem'I-na.®  (“Seeds  of 
Colchicum.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  seeds  of  the  Col'chi- 
cum  autumna'le. 

Colchicia,®  kol-chish'e-a.  The  same 
as  Colchicin. 

Col'chl-cin,  or  Col'chl-clne.  [Col- 
cliici'na.]  An  alkaloid  substance  ob¬ 
tained  from  Col'chicum  autumna'le,  of 
which  it  is  believed  to  be  the  active 
principle. 

Colchicum,®  kol'che-kum.  [From 
Col'chis,  a  country  of  Asia.]  A  Linn  scan 
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genus  of  the  class  Hexandria,  natural 
order  Melcinthaceie.  The  name  is  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  CoVchicum 
autumna'le,  including  the  various  pre¬ 
parations  of  the  root  and  seeds. 

Col'cl»i-cum  Au-tum-ita'le.®  The 
meadow  saffron.  The  root  and  the  seeds 
appear  to  possess  similar  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties.  The  former  is  narcotic,  diu¬ 
retic,  and  cathartic.  From  its  sedative 
effects,  it  has  often  proved  very  useful  in 
gout  and  rheumatism.  In  an  over-dose, 
however,  it  sometimes  produces  exces¬ 
sive  nausea,  vomiting  and  purging, 
sinking  of  the  pulse,  attended  with  ex¬ 
treme  prostration,  and  may  prove  fatal. 

Col'co-thar.  A  mixture  of  red  oxide 
of  iron  and  the  persulphate,  used  as  a 
paint,  etc. 

Cold.  [Fri'gxis,gr/r?s,  Catar'rlms.] 

Properly,  the  privation  of  heat.  In 
popular  language,  it  denotes  a  catarrh, 
cough,  or  other  effects  from  exposure  to 
cold. 

Co-le-op'ter-a.®  An  order  of  insects. 
See  next  article. 

Co-le-op'ter-us.*  [From  xo\e6;,  a 
“sheath,”  andartpoi/,  a  “wing.”]  Applied 
in  the  neuter  plural  ( Coleop' tera)  to  an 
order  of  insects  in  which  the  inferior 
wings  are  covered  by  others  like  sheaths 
or  cases :  coleop'terous. 

Co-le-o-rlii '  *a.®  [From  ko\su;,  a 
“sheath,”  and  pi<,a,  a  “root.”]  Applied 
in  Botany  to  a  kind  of  case  which  en¬ 
velops  certain  radicles. 

Co'Ies.*  [Essentially  the  same  word 
as  Cau'lis  :  both  are  derived  from  Kav\d;, 
a  “stalk,”  or  “stem.”]  Originally,  a 
stalk;  but  used  by  Celsus  as  a  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  penis. 

Col'ic.  (Fr.  Colique,  ko'lek'.)  (See 
Col'ica.)  Acute  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
aggravated  at  intervals.  So  named 
from  its  having  been  supposed  to  have 
its  seat  in  the  colon. 

Col'I  ■ca.®  [From  col'icus,  “pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  colon,”  pas'sio,  “suffering,” 
or  “pain,”  being  usually  understood. 
See  Colica  Passio.]  Literally,  pain  in 
the  colon,  or  large  intestine.  The  colic, 
or  belly-ache.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Spasmi,  class  Adyncimise,  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Col'ica  Accidenta'lis.*  Colic  in¬ 
duced  by  particular  articles  of  diet. 
This  may  also  be  flatulent  colic.  See 
Colica  Flatitlenta. 

Col'ica  Bilio'sa.*  Bilious  colic,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  an  excess  of  bile  in  the 
intestines. 


Col'ica  Calculo'sa.*  [From  cal' cu¬ 
ius.]  Colic  caused  by  intestinal  calculi. 

Col'ica  Flatulen'ta.*  [From  fia'tus, 
“wind.”]  Flatulent  colic,  caused  bj 
wind  in  the  intestines. 

Col'ica  Meconia'lis.'*'  Colic  result¬ 
ing  from  retention  of  the  meconium  in 
infants. 

Col'ica  Pas'sio*  (pash'e-o).  Another 
name  for  colic.  See  Colica. 

Col'ica  Pic'tonum.®  The  “colic  of 
the  Pictones,”  a  name  for  the  people  of 
Poitou,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  an 
endemic.  Otherwise  called  dry  belly¬ 
ache;  Devonshire  colic;  painter’s  colic 
( Col'ica  picto' rum) ;  also  Col'ica  saturni'- 
na,  as  being  produced  by  the  poison  of 
lead. 

Col'ica  Picto'rum.*  [From  pic  'tor, 
a  “painter.”]  “Painter’s  Colic.”  See 
Colica  Pictonuji. 

Col'ica  Sterco'rea*  [From  stcr'- 
cus,  ster'coris,  “fames.”]  Colic  arising 
from  an  excessive  accumulation  of  the 
contents  of  the  bowels. 

Col'I-cus.®  Belonging  to  the  colon. 

CoI-I-for'mis.*  [From  co'lvm,  a 
“colander,”  or  “strainer,”  a  “sieve.”] 
Col'iform.  Resembling  a  sieve,  or  sieve¬ 
like.  Applied  to  the  ethmoid  bone  (os 
colifor'me). 

Colique.  See  Colic. 

Co-Ii'tis.*  [From  codon.]  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  colon. 

Col'la  IMseium  (pish'e-um).  “  Glue 
of  Fishes.”  See  Ichtiiyocolla. 

CoI'Isi-gen.  [From  koWu,  “glue,”  and 
yewau,  to  “produce.”]  The  chief  con¬ 
stituent  of  bone,  cartilage,  ligaments, 
tendons,  etc.  By  boiling  it  forms  glue 
or  gelatin. 

Col-lapse'.  [Collap'sus ;  from  col'- 
labor,  collap’sus,  to  “fall  down.”]  A 
state  of  extreme  depression  or  complete 
prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  as  occurs 
in  Asiatic  cholera,  etc. 

Col'lar.  [Colla're;  from  col'lum, 
the  “neck.”]  The  prothorax,  or  ante¬ 
rior  segment  of  the  trunk,  in  insects. 

Col'lar-Bone.  The  clavicle. 

Col-le'sis.*  [From  koWoo,  to  “  glue.”] 
An  old  term  for  Agglutlvatiox. 

Collet,  kol 'b\'.  A  French  term  signi¬ 
fying  “  a  collar.”  Sec  Neck. 

Col-lie '  u-lus.®  [Diminutive  of  col'- 
lis,  a  “hill,”  or  “elevation.”]  A  little 
hill,  or  eminence.  Applied  in  Anatomy 
to  various  small  elevations  or  protube¬ 
rances. 

Collic'ulus  Jfer'vi  iEth-moi-da'- 

lis.®  (“Protuberance  of  the  Ethmoid 
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Nerve.”)  The  same  as  the  Corpus 
Striatum,  which  see. 

Collie' ulus  Bfer'vi  ©p'ti-ci.®  ( “  Pro¬ 
tuberance  of  the  Optic  Nerve.”)  The 
optic  thalamus. 

Collic  ulus Sem-I-ua'Its.*  (“Semi¬ 
nal  Protuberance.”)  A  small  elevation 
in  the  prostate  gland. 

Col-Hq-ua-meu'tuin.®  [From  col- 
liq'uco,  to  “molt  ;”  so  called,  probably,  in 
allusion  to  its  exceeding  softness,  or 
want  of  firm  consistency.]  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  by  Harvey  to  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  embryo  in  generation. 

Col-Hq'na-trve.  [Colliquati'vus ; 
from  colliq'ueo,  to  “melt.”]  Applied  to 
any  excessive  discharge  or  evacuation. 

Col-lo'tli-um,*  or  Col-lo'tli-on.* 
[From  KoXXa,  “glue.”]  A  peculiar  sub¬ 
stance  prepared  by  dissolving  gun-cotton 
in  sulphuric  ether.  For  particular  direc¬ 
tions  in  its  preparation,  see  U.S.  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  1860,  page  125.  It  is  much 
used  as  an  application  to  abraded  surfaces 
and  superficial  wounds.  When  applied 
to  a  part,  the  ether  evaporates,  and  a 
solid  adhesive  material  is  left,  which  acts 
like  adhesive  plaster,  keeping  the  parts 
together  and  excluding  the  air. 

Collo'dium  cum  Can-tMr'i-de.^ 
(“Collodion  with Cantharides,”  U.S.  Ph., 
1860.)  A  preparation  of  collodion  and 
cantharides,  used  as  a  blistering  appli¬ 
cation.  It  produces  a  blister  in  about 
the  same  time  as  the  ordinary  cerate, 
and  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
easily  applied  to  uneven  surfaces. 

Col'loid.  [Colloi'tles;  from  KoWa, 
“glue,”  and  ddo;,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  glue. 

Col-lo-ne'ma,  at**.®  [From  ic6X\a, 
“glue.”]  A  very  soft  tumor,  containing 
a  clear,  grayish-yellow  substance  like 
gelatine,  or  frejih  glue. 

Col'lura.®  [Diminutive  of  colunt'- 
na,  a  “pillar”?]  (Fr.  Col,  kol,  and  Cou, 
koo.)  The  neck.  Applied  to  any  part 
which,  from  its  situation,  form,  or  con¬ 
nection,  resembles  a  neck. 

Col-lu-to'rl-um.®  [F  rom  coVluo, 
collu'tum,  to  “wash.”]  A  gargle;  a 
liquid  applied  to  the  mouth  or  throat  for 
local  purposes. 

Col-lyr'I-um.®  [Gr.  KoWvpio",  a 
“little  cake;”  diminutive  of  KoWvpa,  a 
“small  loaf”  or  “roll  of  bread.”] 
Originally,  an  eye-salve  made  up  in 
small  cakes  ;  or,  any  salve.  Now  usually 
applied  to  a  wash  or  lotion  for  the  eyes. 

Co-lo-bo'uaa,  a <««.*  [From  ko\oSoo, 
to  “mutilate.”]  A  mutilation,  or  defect. 
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Colofoo'ma  Ir'i-dis.*  (“Mutilation 
of  the  Iris.”)  A  name  applied  to  fissures 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  iris  with 
a  prolongation  of  the  pupil  to  the  edge 
of  the  cornea. 

Colocyutli.  See  Colocynthis. 

Col-o-cyn'tMs,  Idis*  [From  ko\o- 
Km/dti,  a  “gourd.”]  CoPocynth.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  the  dried  pulp 
of  the  bitter  cucumber;  also  called  Colo- 
quin'tida.  The  pulp  of  colocynth  is  a 
powerful  hydragogue  cathartic,  and,  as 
such,  is  sometimes  given  in  dropsy.  In 
large  doses,  however,  it  is  a  dangerous 
poison.  It  is  most  frequently  administered 
in  combination  with  other  medicines. 

Co-Jom'ba.*  The  former  Pharma¬ 
copoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  root  of 
the  Coc' cuius  palma’  tus.  See  Calumba, 
and  Columbo. 

Co'lon.*  [Gr.  raXov.]  That  portion 
of  the  large  intestine  extending  from  the 
emeum  to  the  rectum. 

<Jo-lopl»'o-ny.  [Colopho'nia;  from 
CoV  opium,  a  city  of  Ionia,  whence  it  was 
originally  obtained.]  A  dark-colored 
resin,  prepared  from  the  distillation  of 
rough  turpentine  without  water. 

Coloquinte,  ko'lo'kaxt'.  The  French 
term  for  colocynth.  See  Colocyntiiis. 

Coloquintitla.  See  Colocyntiiis. 

Col'oreil.  [Colors*/ tus;  from  colo’- 
ro,  colora’tum,  to  “color.”]  Applied  in 
Botany  to  objects  of  any  other  color 
than  green. 

Col-o-rif'ic.  [Colorif 'icus;  from 

co’ lor,  and/a'cio,  to  “make.”]  Making 
or  producing  colors.  Applied  to  the  lu¬ 
minous  rays. 

Col'or-iiig  Mat'ter.  A  coloring 
principle  existing  in  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances.  Colors  are  termed  substantive 
when  they  adhere  to  the  cloth  without  a 
basis;  adjective,  when  they  require  a 
basis  or  mordant. 

C  ol-  os- tra '  tion .  [  Colostra '  tio, 

o'nis.]  A  term  for  the  diseases  of  new 
bom  infants,  caused  by  the  colos¬ 
trum. 

Co-los'tric.  [Colos'tricus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  colostrum. 

Colos'tric  Fluid.  The  imperfect 
secretion  of  milk  ere  the  mother  has 
recovered  from  delivery,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  colostrum ;  popularly, 
“green  milk.” 

Co-los'trous.  [Colostro'sus ;  from 
colos1  trum.\  Having  colostrum,  or  full 
of  colostrum. 

Co-los'truiu.*  [Perhaps  from  ko\ov, 
“food.”]  A  substance  in  the  first  milk 
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after  delivery,  giving  to  it  a  greenish  or 
yellowish  color. 

Co-lot'o-my.  [Coloto'mia;  from 
co'lon,  and  regvoj,  to  “cut.”]  Cutting 
into  the  colon. 

Col'po-^ele.®  [From  k6\tto;,  the 
“womb,”  or  “vagina,”  and  KrjXr),  a  “tu¬ 
mor.”]  Her'nia  vagina' Us,  or  hernia  in 
the  vagina. 

Col-pop-to'sis.®  [From  KoXnog,  the 
“womb,”  or  “vagina,”  and  nroims,  a 
“falling.”]  Falling  down,  or  prolapsus, 
of  the  vagina. 

Colt’s  Foot.  See  Tttssilago  Far- 

FARA. 

Col'u-ber  Be'rus.®  The  systematic 
name  for  the  viper,  a  poisonous  snake 
common  in  Europe. 

Oo-luin'Mc  A^'id.  An  acid  obtained 
by  fusing  the  ore  of  Columbium  with  the 
carbonate  or  the  bisulphate  of  potassa;  a 
soluble  columbate  of  potass  is  obtained, 
and  the  acid  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  white  hydrate. 

Co-lum'bi-um.®  [From  Coinin' hi  a, 
one  of  the  names  of  America.]  A  metal 
first  found  (in  1801)  in  a  mineral  dis¬ 
covered  in  Massachusetts.  It  has  since 
been  found  in  a  Swedish  mineral  called 
Tantalite ;  but  its  ores  are  extremely 
rare. 

Co-lum'bo.®  The  common  name 
for  the  root  of  the  Coc'cnlus  palma'tus. 
(See  Calumba.)  This  root  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  mild  tonics.  Being 
without  astringency,  it  is  generally  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  stomach,  and  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  in  cases  of  simple  debility 
of  the  digestive  organs  or  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal,  resulting  from  whatever 
cause. 

Columella.  See  Corfmnella. 

Columelliacese,®  kol-u-mel-le-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Columel'lia,  one  of  the 
genera.]  An  obscure  natural  order  of 
exogenous  shrubs  and  trees,  found  in 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Allied  to  the  Jas- 
minaceae. 

Co-lum'na,®  plural  Co-lum'nse. 
[Fr.  Colonne,  ko'lonn'.]  Literally,  a 
“column,”  or  “pillar.”  Often  applied  in 
Anatomy  to  parts  supposed  to  resemble 
a  column,  as  those  of  the  ve'lurn  pala'ti, 
and  the  column x  caruese,  or  muscular 
fasciculi  of  the  internal  walls  of  the 
heart. 

^  Colum'na  Na'si.*  (“  Column  of  the 
Nose.”)  The  fleshy  termination  of  the 
septum  of  the  nose. 

Colimi'na  O'ris.®  (“  Column  of  the 
Mouth.”)  The  uvula. 


Colum'na  Ver-te-bra'lis.*  (“Ver 
tebral  Column.”)  The  spinal  column. 

Col-um'nse  Car'iie-ae.®  (“  Fleshy 
Columns.”)  (Fr.  Colonnes  Charnues, 
ko'lonn'  shaR'nii'.)  The  muscular  pro¬ 
jections  in  the  ventriclesof  the  heart. 

Co-lnm'nar.  [Columna'ris;  from 
colum’na,  a  “pillar.”]  Belonging  to  a 
pillar  or  column;  pillar -like. 

Col-um-nel'la,®  or  Col-u-mel'la.® 
[Diminutive  of  colum'na.]  Applied  in 
Botany  to  a  substance  passing  through 
the  capsule,  connecting  the  several  par¬ 
titions  and  seeds. 

Col-um-nif'er-ous.  [Columnif'- 

erus;  from  colum'na,  a  “column,”  and 
fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Applied  in  Botany 
to  plants  that  have  the  stamens  and 
pistil  like  a  column  in  the  middle  of  the 
flower. 

Co-lum'nu-la.®  [Diminutive  of 
colum'na.]  The  filament  which  passes 
through  the  middle  of  the  capsule  of 
frondose  mosses. 

Coluvrine  <le  Virginie,  koTii'vrdn' 
deli  vthi'zhf'nA.  The  French  for  Vir¬ 
ginia  Snake-root.  See  Aristolochia. 

Col'za  Oil.  A  liquid  extracted  from 
the  grain  of  the  Bras' sica  Arven'sis,  used 
in  making  soft  soap. 

Co'ma,  a ti«,®  plural  Co'ma-ta.  [Gr. 
(cro/ia,  “  deep  sleep.”]  A  state  of  lethargic 
drowsiness,  produced  by  compression  of 
the  brain  and  other  causes. 

Co'ma.®  [Gr.  x6gn,  the  “hair  of  the 
head.”]  Literally,  a  “head  of  hair.” 
Applied  in  Botany  to  a  bush  or  head  of 
leaves  terminating  a  stem. 

Co'ma-Vig'il.®  (“Watchful  Coma.”) 
The  lethargic  condition  of  the  patient  in 
bad  cases  of  typhus,  in  which  he  is 
watchful  and  muttering  in  delirium. 

Co'ma-ta,*  the  plural  of  Co'ma.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  soporose  diseases.  An  order  of 
the  class  Neuroses  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Co'ma-tose.  [Comato'sus ;  from 
co'ma.]  Having  a  constant  propensity 
to  sleep ;  full  of  sleep. 

Com-bl-na '  t  ion .  [  Combi  n  a'  tio, 
o'n is ;  from  coni' bino,  combina' turn,  to 
“set  in  couples  together”  (from  con, 
“together,”  and  bi'nus,  “two  by  two”).] 
A  true  chemical  union  of  two  or  more 
substances,  as  opposed  to  mere  mechani¬ 
cal  mixture. 

Combretaeese,®  kom-bre-ta'she-e. 
[From  Combre'tum,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs  and 
trees,  all  natives  of  the  tropics,  mostly 
astringents.  Some  species  of  it  produce 
valuable  dyestuffs. 
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Com-lras'tion.  [Combus'tio,  o'liis  ; 
from  combu'ro,  comb  us' turn,  to  “burn.”] 
Burning.  The  evolution  of  heat  and 
light  during  chemical  action,  by  absorb¬ 
ing  oxygen  from  atmospheric  air. 

Combustion,  Preternatural, 
Combustion,  Spontaneous.  See 
Spontaneous  Combustion. 

Com'et.  [Come'ta,  or  Coine'tes; 
from  the  Greek  Ko/j.ijrri g,  “long-haired;” 
from  the  stream  of  light  usually  ap¬ 
pended  to  them,  like  a  tail.]  The  name 
of  a  heavenly  body,  supposed  to  be 
planetary,  forming  a  part  of  our  system. 

Commander's  Balsam.  See  Tinc- 

TURA  BeNZOINI. 

Commelynaceay*  or  Commeli- 
naceae,*  kom-me-Ie-na'she-e.  [From 
Commely'na,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  including  the  Spider-wort,  Tra- 
descantia. 

Com' ni  1-n  fit- s'll.  [Comminu'tus; 

from  commin'  uo,  co  minimi' turn,  to  “  break” 
or  “crush  into  small  pieces.”]  Applied 
to  fractures  in  which  the  bone  is  broken 
into  several  pieces. 

Com-mis-su'ra.*  [From  con ,  “  to¬ 
gether,”  and  mit'to,  mis’ sum,  to  “put.”] 
A  joining  together;  something  which 
joins  together:  a  com'missure. 

Comniissu'ra  Mag'na.*  (“  Great 
Commissure.”)  The  Corpus  callosum. 

Commissu'ra  Mol'lis.®  (“Soft 
Commissure.”)  The  name  of  the  gray 
mags  uniting  the  thalami  of  the  brain. 

Commissure.  See  Commissura. 

Common  Integuments.  See  In¬ 
teguments. 

Com-mu'ni-cans,*  plural  Com- 
mn-m-can'tes.  [The  present  parti¬ 
ciple  of  commu'nico,  communion' turn,  to 
“communicate.”]  Communicating;  that 
which  establishes  communication. 

Commu'nicans  Tib'I-ae.®  (“Com¬ 
municating  [Nerve]  of  the  Tibia.”)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  external  saphenal  branch  of 
the  tibial  nerve. 

Cominu'  n  leans  Wil-lis'I-i.® 

(“Communicating  [Artery]  of  Willis.”) 
A  branch  of  the  internal  carotid  artery, 
passing  to  the  posterior  cerebral  artery. 

Com-mu-ni-can'teS  Ar-te'rS-se.* 
(“  Communicating  Arteries.”)  Of  these, 
there  are  two  within  the  cranium,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Comm  unicans 
Willisii. 

Comparative  Anatomy.  See  Anat¬ 
omy,  Comparative. 

Com-plex'us.*  [From  con,  “to¬ 
gether,”  and  plec'to,  plex,' tun,  to  “plait,” 
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to  “  weave.”]  Literally,  “  woven  to¬ 
gether.”  Applied  to  a  muscle  situated 
at  the  back  part  of  the  neck.  It  is  so 
named  from  the  intricate  mixture  of  its 
muscular  and  tendinous  parts.  It  is 
attached  to  the  occipital  bone,  and  to 
the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Com'pil-cat-ed.  [Complicates ; 
from  con,  “together,”  and  pli'  co,  plica’ - 
turn,  to  “fold,”  to  “knit.”]  Applied  to 
fractures  that  are  combined  with  other 
circumstances  that  make  their  treatment 
difficult ;  as  a  wounded  artery,  disloca¬ 
tion,  injury  of  the  viscera,  etc. 

Com-pli-ca'tion.  [Com  plica' tio, 
o'nisj  from  the  same.]  The  coexistence 
of  two  or  more  diseases,  which  modify 
each  other,  without  being  in  their  nature 
inseparable. 

Composite, *  kom-poz'e-te.  [From 
con,  “together,”  and  po'no,  pos'itum,  to 
“put.”]  The  largest  of  all  known  na¬ 
tural  groups  of  plants,  and  so  called 
because  the  old  botanists  who  invented 
the  name  regarded  the  flower-heads  as 
compound  flowers.  It  answers  to  the 
Syngenesia  poly  garni  a  of  Linnmus.  It  is 
characterized  by  having  capitate  flowers, 
syngenesious  anthers,  and  an  inferior 
ovary,  with  a  single  erect  ovule.  This 
order  includes  about  nine  hundred 
genera  and  eight  thousand  species. 

Com-pos'i-tes.®  [From  con,  “to¬ 
gether,”  and  po'no,  pos'itum,  to  “put.”] 
Compound;  opposed  to  “simple.”  Ap¬ 
plied  in  the  plural  feminine  to  a  natural 
order  of  plants.  See  Composite. 

Compote  (Fr.),  koM'pot'.  (A  con¬ 
traction  of  Compositus,  which  see.) 
Fruits  preserved  with  sugar :  generally 
stone  fruits. 

Com'posiaitl.  [Compos'itns ;  a 

corruption  of  componed,  passive  parti¬ 
ciple,  from  the  obsolete  verb  compone,  to 
“put  together,”  to  “arrange.”  See 
Compositus.]  Applied  in  Mineralogy 
to  a  form  contained  under  planes  not 
homologous,  or  equal,  similar,  and 
equally  disposed  to  each  other.  In 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  applied  to 
a  mixture  or  substance  composed  of  two 
or  more  ingredients  or  elements. 

Compound  Blowpipe.  See  B  lo  w- 
pipe. 

Com'ponsMl  Frae'tece.  A  term  in 
Surgery  denoting  a  case  wherein  the 
fracture  of  the  bone  is  accompanied  with 
laceration  of  the  integuments,  causing 
an  external  wound.  See  Fracture. 

Coin'press.  [Compres'siss ;  from 
con,  “together,”  and  pre'  mo,  pros'  sum,  to 
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“press.”]  Literally,  “  something  pressed 
together.”  A  portion  of  folded  linen, 
lint,  or  other  material,  made  into  a  kind 
of  pad  to  be  placed  over  parts  which 
require  particular  pressure. 

Coin-pressed'.  [Compres'sns ; 
from  the  same.]  Flattened  in  a  lateral 
direction. 

Com-pres-si-bil'I-ty.  [From  the 
same.]  A  property  of  masses  of  matter, 
by  which  their  particles  are  capable  of 
being  brought  nearer  together.  Bodies 
which  recover  their  former  bulk  on 
removal  of  the  compressing  cause  are 
called  elastic. 

Com-pres'sion.  [Compfes'sio, 

o'nisj-  from  the  same.]  The  act  of 
compressing,  or  pressing  together.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  an  abnormal  state  of  a  part 
produced  by  something  pressing  upon 
it ;  generally  used  in  reference  to  the 
brain. 

(oin-pres'sor,  © 'ris*  [From  the 
same.]  That  which  compresses.  Applied 
to  a  muscle  which  presses  upon  any 
part.  In  Surgery,  it  denotes  a  certain 
instrument. 

Compressor  of  ©upuytren.  See 

Ditpitytren,  Compressor  of. 

Compressor  Pros'ta-tse.*  (“The 
Compressor  of  the  Prostate  [Gland]. ”) 
The  anterior  fibres  of  the  Levator  ani, 
which  embrace  the  prostate  gland. 

Con.  A  Latin  particle  signifying 
“together,”  and  sometimes  “with.”  It 
is  usually  changed  to  com  before  b,  rn, 
and  p,  and  to  co  before  a  vowel,  or  h. 
Hence  we  have  combine,  compress,  instead 
of  conbine  and  c onprcss :  coagulate  and 
cohabit,  instead  of  conagulate  and  con- 
habit.  Sometimes  con  is  intensive,  as 
concu'tio,  concus'sum,  to  “shake  vio¬ 
lently.” 

Oo-na'rl-iim.*  [From  *■£«>;,  a  “cone.”] 
Another  name  for  tho  pineal  gland ;  so 
called  on  account  of  its  conical  form. 

Con-cat'e-nate.  [From  con,  “to¬ 
gether, ’’and  cate'nn,  a  “chain.”]  “Chained 
together.”  A  term  applied  to  the  glands 
of  the  neck,  presenting  in  children  a  kind 
of  knotty  cord,  extending  from  behind 
the  ear  to  the  collar-bone. 

Con-cau'sa.*  [From  con,  “together,” 
and  cnn'sa,  a  “cause.”]  A  cause  com¬ 
bined  with  another:  a  concause. 

Oon'cave.  [From  con,  intensive,  and 
c a'vus,  “hollow.”]  Regularly  hollowed 
flut,  like  the  inside  of  a  hollow  sphere. 

Cim-ca'vo-con'cave.  [Con'cavo- 
con'eavus.]  Having  two  concave 
faces. 


Con-ca' vo-con' vex.  [Con'cavo- 
convex'us.]  Having  one  face  concave, 
the  other  convex. 

Con-cen'trate.  [From  con,  “to¬ 
gether,”  and  cen'tnnn,  a  “centre.”] 
Literally,  to  “bring  together  [as  an 
army]  towards  a  common  centre  hence, 
to  condense,  to  strengthen. 

Con-cen-tra'tion.  [Concentra'- 
tio,  ©'his;  from  the  same.]  Applied  in 
Chemistry  to  the  operation  of  rendering 
a  fluid  stronger  by  evaporating  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  water  it  contains. 

Con-een'tric.  [Conceit 'tricus : 
from  con,  “together”  or  “with,”  and 
cen'trum,  a  “  centre.”]  Having  one 
common  centre. 

Con-5©p'ta-cIe.  [Coneeptac'u- 
luroi ;  from  concip'io,  eoncep'tum,  to 
“conceive.”]  Applied  in  Botany  to  the 
case  or  vessel  containing  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  corpuscles  in  cryptogamous  plants. 
The  conceptacles  are  also  termed  cap¬ 
sules,  thecx,  and  sporangise. 

Con-cep'tion.  [From  the  same.] 
The  impregnation  of  the  female  ovulnm 
in  the  ovarium  by  the  semen  of  the  male, 
whence  results  a  new  being. 

Concep  tion.  False.  An  imperfect 
impregnation  or  blighted  ovum. 

Conelia,®  konk'a.  [Gr./foy^a  “shell.”] 
Literally,  a  “shell.”  Applied  in  Anato¬ 
my  to  the  hollow  portion  of  the  external 
ear,  etc. 

Con 'elite  Na'rl-uni.*  (The  “Shells 
of  tho  Nostrils.”)  Tho  turbinated  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  the  infe¬ 
rior  spongy  bones. 

Con-ehif 'er-a.*  [From  con'clia,  a 
“  shell,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “  bear,”  to  “  carry.”] 
The  second  class  of  the  Cyclo-gangliata, 
or  Jfollusca,  comprising  acephalous 
aquatic  animals  covered  with  a  bivalve 
or  multivalve  shell. 

Con-cliif 'er-ous.  [Concliif 'crus  ; 
from  the  same.]  Bearing,  or  having) 
shells. 

Concli'oid.  [Concfooi'des;  from 
Koyxn,  a  “shell,”  and  si<5o;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  shell. 

Con-clioi'dal.  The  same  as  Con¬ 
choid. 

Con-eliol'o-£y.  [Concliolo'gia ; 

from  Koyxn,  a  “  shell,”  and  Xoyo;,  a  “  dis¬ 
course.”]  The  science  of  shells  ;  that 
branch  of  Natural  History  which  treats 
of  the  form,  structure,  and  peculiarities 
of  shells. 

Con-eli 'us.*  [From  Koyxn,  a  “  shell.”] 
The  cranium.  In  the  plural  (Con' chi) 
it  is  applied  to- the  cavities  of  the  eye. 
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Con-ehyI-e-o«n'c-ter.  [ConcSiyli- 
om'etrum;  from  Koy\vhoi>,  a  “shell,” 
and  utrpov,  a  “measure.”]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  shells. 

Con-chyl-I-o-lo'£i-».®  [From  xoy- 
\v\io;,  a  “shell,”  and  Aoyo;,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  The  same  as  Conchology. 

Con-coc'tion.  [Concoc’tio,  o’nis  ; 
from  con,  intensive,  and  co' quo,  coc'tum, 
to  “cook,”  to  “digest.”]  The  changing 
process  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels :  the  same  as  Diges¬ 
tion,  though  the  latter  is  by  some  medi¬ 
cal  writers  limited  to  the  process  in  the 
stomach. 

Con-crete',  or  kong'kret.  [Con- 
cre'tus;  from  con,  “together,”  and  ores' - 
co,  ere' turn,  to  “grow.”]  Applied  to  sub¬ 
stances  converted  from  a  fluid  to  a  more 
solid  consistence. 

Con-cre'tion.  [Concre'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  growing  together 
of  parts  naturally  separate,  as  the  fingers 
or  toes.  Applied  in  Chemistry  to  the 
condensation  of  a  fluid,  or  other  sub¬ 
stance,  into  a  more  solid  consistence. 

Con-cu'foi-tus.®  [From  con,  “to¬ 
gether,”  and  cu'bo,  cu'bitum,  to  “lie.”] 
The  same  as  Coitus. 

Con-eus'sion.  [Concus'sio,  o'nis ; 
from  coneu'tio,  concus'siun,,  to  “shake,” 
to  “shake  violently.”]  A  diseased  state, 
producing  alarming  symptoms,  caused 
by  great  violence  offered  to  the  head, 
though  no  fissure,  fracture,  or  extravasa¬ 
tion  can  be  discovered. 

Con-den-sa'tion.  [Condcnsa'tio, 
o’nis  ;  from  con,  “together,”  and  den' so, 
densa'tum,  to  “thicken,”  to  “make 
thick.”]  The  process  of  bringing  the 
component  parts  of  vapor  or  gas  nearer 
to  each  other  by  pressure  or  cold.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  increased  density  or  solidity  of 
the  blood  or  tissues. 

Con-den 'ser,  or  Con-den-sa'tor.® 
[From  the  same.]  A  vessel  or  apparatus 
for  condensing  gas,  vapor,  or  air.  Also 
an  instrument  for  rendering  sensible 
the  weakest  quantities  of  electricity. 

Con-di-men'ta.*  [The  plural  of 
condimen'tum,  a  “  sauce”  or  “seasoning 
from  con'dio,  to  “season.”]  Condi¬ 
ments:  substances  taken  with  the  food  to 
improve  its  flavor,  to  promote  its  diges¬ 
tion,  or  to  correct  its  injurious  qualities. 

Con-dnc'tion.  [Conduc'tio,  o'nis ; 
from  condu'co,  conduc'tum,  to  “lead  to¬ 
gether,”  to  “conduct.”]  The  passing 
of  caloric  or  electricity  from  one  particle 
of  matter  to  another,  as  in  an  iron  rod 
heated  at  one  end,  in  which  case  the  I 
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caloric  is  conducted  gradually  along  the 
particles  of  the  iron. 

Con-duc'tor,  o'm*  [From  the 
same.]  Applied  to  a  body  which  readily 
transmits  electricity  or  caloric. 

Con-dn'pli-cate.  [Conduplica'- 
tus;  from  con,  “together,”  and  dupli- 
ca'tus,  “  doubled.”]  Folded  together. 

Con'dyle.  [Con'dylus ;  from  kov- 
Su\o;,  a  “knuckle,”  a  “knob.”]  The 
round  eminence  at  the  end  of  a  bone  in 
a  joint. 

Con'dy-loid.  [Condyloi'des;  from 
k6u6u\o;,  a  “knob,”  a  “condyle,”  and  eiio;, 
a  “form.”]  Resembling  a  condyle. 

Con-dy-le'ma,  a tis.*  [From  KoriuXo;, 
a  “knob”  or  “tubercle.”]  A  small,  hard 
tumor,  or  wart-like  excrescence,  about 
the  anus  and  pudendum  of  both  sexes. 

Cone.  [Lat.  Co 'mis;  Gr.  jccomj,-.]  A 
solid  formed  by  the  .rotation  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  about  its  perpendicular, 
called  the  axis  of  the  cone. 

Cone-Shaped.  See  Conical. 

Co-ne'in,  or  Co-ne'Ine.  [Coni'a,  or 
Coneia,  lto-ni'a;  from  coni' um,  “hem¬ 
lock.”]  The  active  principle  of  Coni' um 
macula' turn;  also  termed  Cicutin. 

Comf.  =  Confer' tiofi  A  “confection.” 

Confeetio,®  kon-fek'she-o,  plural 
Confectioner,  kon-fek-she-o'nez.  (Fr. 
Confit,  k&N°'f£'.)  A  confection.  Under 
this  title  the  London  College  and  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia  comprehend  the  conserves 
and  electuaries  of  its  former  Pharma¬ 
copoeias. 

Confec'tio  Ar-o-mat'i-ca.*  (“Aro¬ 
matic  Confection.”)  Take  of  aromatic 
powder,  four  troyounces ;  clarified  honey, 
four  troyounces,  or  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Rub  the  aromatic  powder  with  clarified 
honey  until  a  uniform  mass  is  obtained 
oftheproperconsistence.  (U.S.Pli.,  1 860.) 

Confec'tio  Auran'tii  (au-ran'she-i) 
Cor'ti-^is.®  (“Confection  of  Orango- 
peel.”)  Take  of  sweet  orange-peel,  re¬ 
cently  separated  from  the  fruit  by  grating, 
twelve  troyounces;  sugar,  thirty-six 
troyounces.  Beat  the  orange-peel  with 
the  sugar,  gradually  added,  until  they 
are  thoroughly  mixed.  (U.S.  Ph.,  1860.) 

Confec'tio  O'pi-i.®  (“Confection  of 
Opium.”)  Take  of  opium,  in  fine  pow¬ 
der,  two  hundred  and  seventy  grains ; 
aromatic  powder,  six  troyounces;  clari¬ 
fied  honey,  fourteen  troyounces.  Rub 
the  opium  with  the  aromatic  powder, 
then  add  the  honey,  and  beat  the  whole 
together  until  thoroughly  mixed.  (U.S. 
Ph.,  1S60.) 

Confec'tio  Ro's*.*  (“Confection 
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of  Rose.’’)  Take  of  red  rose,  in  fine 
powder,  four  troyounces;  sugar,  in  fine 
powder,  thirty  troyounces,-  clarified 
honey,  six  troyounces ;  rose-water,  eight 
fluidounces.  Rub  the  rose  with  the  rose¬ 
water  heated  to  150°,  then  gradually  add 
the  sugar  and  honey,  and  beat  the  whole 
together  until  thoroughly  mixed.  (U.S. 
Ph.,  1860.) 

Confec'tio  Sen'iise*  (“Confection 
of  Senna’’)  is  composed  of  eight  parts 
of  senna,  four  of  coriander,  sixteen  of 
purging  cassia,  ten  of  tamarind,  seven  of 
prune,  twelve  of  figs,  thirty  of  sugar, 
and  of  water  a  sufficient  quantity.  (For 
particular  directions  in  the  preparation, 
see  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  1860,  pp.  129 
and  130.) 

Confectiones.  See  Confectio. 

Con-fer'va.*  [From  confer'  ceo,  to 
“boil  together,”  to  “boil  up  so  named, 
perhaps,  in  allusion  to  its  floating  like 
scum  on  the  surface  of  the  water.]  The 
Confervse  are  chiefly  fresh-water  plants, 
composed  of  jointed  capillary  tubes,  the 
joints  containing  granules  variously  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Confervacese,®  kon-fer-va'she-e. 
[From  Confer'va,  a  genus  of  aquatic 
plants.]  A  natural  order  of  flowerless 
aquatic  plants,  common  in  fresh  water. 
At  one  period  of  their  existence  they 
have  the  power  of  rapid  and  quasi-vol¬ 
untary  motion. 

Coii-flsVtioii.  [Coiifla'tio ;  from 
con'Jlo,  confla'tum,  to  “blow  together,” 
to  “forge,”  to  “melt.”]  The  casting  or 
melting  of  metal. 

Con'flu-ent.  [Con 'II  liens;  from 
con,  “  together,”  and  fln'o,  to  “flow,”  to 
“run.”]  Applied  in  Botany  to  leaves 
connected  at  their  base.  Applied  also 
to  the  eruption  in  Variola,  and  some 
other  exanthematous  diseases,  when  the 
pustules  are  so  thick  as  to  run  together, 
appearing  like  one  mass  of  inflamma¬ 
tion. 

Cou-for-ma  tiim.  [Conforma'tio, 

o'nis  /  from  confor'mo,  to  “shape”  or 
“form  together,”  to  “adapt  one  thing 
or  part  to  another.”]  The  natural  form 
of  a  part. 

Cong.  =  Con' (jins.*  A  “gallon.” 

Con- g-e-la'lion.  [C’ongela'  tio, 

o'nis ;  from  con,  intensive,  and  ge'lo, 
gela'tnm,  to  “freeze.”]  The  process 
whereby  the  change  of  a  liquid  to  a  solid 
body  is  produced  by  the  losing  of  its 
caloric. 

Con'&e-ner,  errs.®  [From  con,  “to¬ 
gether,”  and</e'ni<«,  a  “kind”  or  “race.”] 


(Fr.  Congenere, k6N°'zhd.'naiR'.)  Literally, 
“of  the  same  kind  with  another.”  Ap¬ 
plied  to  muscles  which  perform  the  same 
action.  Applied  to  genera  nearly  allied, 
or  to  species  of  the  same  genus. 

Con-gen'I-tal.  [Congcn'itns;  from 
con,  “together,”  or  “with,”  and  gen'i- 
tm,  “born.”]  (Fr.  Congenial,  k6N0'z’n&'- 
ne-Sl’.)  Born  with  a  person;  existing 
from  birth:  connate. 

Con-ge’ri-es.*  [From  conge'ro,  to 
“carry  together,”  to  “heap  up.”]  A 
collection  of  a  number  of  particles  into 
one  mass. 

Con-ges'tion.  [Cong-es'tio,  o'nis  ; 

from  conge'ro,  conges' turn,  to  “carry  or 
heap  together.”]  An  excessive  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  contents  of  any  of  the 
blood-vessels  or  ducts. 

Con-gcs'ttve.  [Congesti'vus ;  from 
the  same.]  Capable  of  producing,  or 
tending  to  produce,  congestion. 

Com'gl-iis.®  A  gallon. 

C’on'glo-bate.  [I’ong-lofoa'tiis ; 
from  conglo'bo,  congloba'tmn,  to  “gather 
into  a  ball.”]  Formed  into  a  ball. 

Con'g’lobate  Gland  [from  con,  “to¬ 
gether,”  and glo'btis,  a  “ball”],  or  Simple. 
A  gland  subsisting  by  itself;  as  those 
of  the  absorbent  system. 

Con-g-Iom'er-ate.  [Conglomera'- 
tus ;  from  conglom' ero,  conglom era' turn, 
to  “wind,”  as  on  a  ball,  to  “heap  to¬ 
gether.”  See  Agglomerate.]  Irregu¬ 
larly  crowded  together. 

Conglom'erate  Gland  [from  con, 
“together,”  and  glo'mus,  glom'eris,  a 
“heap”],  or  Compound.  A  gland  com¬ 
posed  of  various  glands;  as  the  salivary, 
parotid,  pancreatic,  etc. 

Conglutinantia,®  kon-glu-te-nan'- 
slie-a.  [From  conglu'tino,  to  “glue  to¬ 
gether-.”]  The  same  as  Agglutinantia. 
See  Agglutinant. 

Con-gres'sns,*  or  Congress.  [From 

congre'clion,  emigres' sus,  to  “meet  to¬ 
gether.”]  The  meeting  of  the  male  and 
female  in  the  act  of  procreation.  The 
same  as  Coitus. 

Co'ni,*  the  plural  of  Conus,  which  see. 

Co'mi  Vas-cn-Io'si.*  (“Vascular 
Cones.”)  The  conical  convolutions  of 
the  vasa  efferentia  of  the  testis.  They 
constitute  the  epididymis. 

Co-ni'a.®  The  same  as  Conein,  which 
see. 

Conic.  See  Conical. 

Con'i-cal.  [Con'icus.]  Belonging 
to  a  cone :  shaped  like  a  cone. 

Con'i-cin.  [Coniei'na.]  The  same 
as  Conein,  which  see. 
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Co-nif'er-se*  [from  co'nus,  a  “cone,” 
and  fe'ro,  to  “bear”],  or  Pinacese,® 
pi-na'she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exo¬ 
genous  trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  usually  ever¬ 
green.  It  includes  the  pine,  cedar, 
spruce,  cypress,  juniper,  a'nd  other  trees 
of  great  value  for  timber.  No  order  can 
be  named  of  more  universal  importance 
to  man,  whether  we  view  it  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  timber  or  its  secretions, 
among  which  are  turpentine,  resin,  bal¬ 
sam,  and  pitch. 

Co-nif'er-ous.  [Conif'erus;  from 
co'nus,  a  “cone,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear,”] 
Bearing  cones.  See  Conifera:. 

Coniform.  See  Conoid. 

Co-ni'i  Fo'li-a.*  (“Leaves  of  Co- 
nium.”)  See  Conium. 

Co-nl-ros'tris.*  [From  co'nus,  a 
“cone,”  and  ros'trum,  a  “beak.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  in  the  plural  feminine  to  a  family 
of  birds  having  a  strong  conical  beak : 
coniros'trate. 

Co-ni'uin.*  [Gr.  kmvuov.]  Called  in 
English  Hemlock.  (Fr.  Cic/ue,  S^'gii'.)  A 
Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Pentan- 
dria,  natural  order  Umbelliferce.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  ||  of  the  fresh-dried 
leaves  of  Conium  maculatum.  Hemlock 
is  narcotic  and  sedative.  In  large  doses 
it  causes  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision, 
nausea,  numbness  in  the  limbs,  convul¬ 
sions,  and  death.  Sometimes  death  en¬ 
sues  from  paralysis  without  coma  or 
convulsions.  It  is  employed  medicinally 
as  a  palliative  in  cancerous  ulcers,  pain¬ 
ful  scrofulous  tumors,  etc. ;  also  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  asthma, 
and  phthisis. 

Coiii'um  Mac-u-la'tum.*  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  hemlock,  termed 
Cicu'ta  by  the  Latin  authors;  but  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  Cicutct  metadata 
of  modern  botanists. 

Conjunctive,  k6N°'zh6Nk't£v'.  The 
French  for  Conjunctiva.  See  Conjunc¬ 
tives. 

Caa'jn-g-ate.  [Conjng'a'tns;  from 
con,  “  together,”  and  ju'go,  juga'tum,  to 
“yoke,”  to  “join.”]  Yoked;  joined  in 
pairs.  Applied  to  the  leaves  of  plants. 

Conjunctiva.  See  Conjunctivus. 

Con-junc-ti-vi'tis,  i dis.*  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Con-junc-ti'vais.*  [From  con,  “to¬ 
gether,”  and  jun'go,  June' turn,  to  “join.”] 
Applied  to  a  delicate  mucous  membrane 
( Membra' nn  Conjunct i'va)  which  lines 
both  eyelids  and  covers  the  external 
portion  of  the  eyeball. 
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Connaraceae,®  k  on  -na-ra'  she-e. 

[From  Con'narus,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
found  in  the  tropics.  One  species  pro¬ 
duces  the  beautiful  zebra-wood  of  the 
cabinet-makers. 

Con'nate.  [Conna'tus;  from  con, 
“together,”  and  nas'eor,  na'tus,  to  “be 
born,”  to  “grow.”]  Born  with  one;  con¬ 
genital.  In  Botany,  grown  together. 

Con-nec'tlve  [see  next  article]  Tis'* 
sue.  The  same  as  Cellular  Tissue. 

Con-nec-ti'viim.  [From  con,  “to¬ 
gether,”  and  nee' to,  to  “knit”  or  “tie.”] 
In  Botany,  the  transverse  body  by  which 
the  lobes  of  the  anther  are  united. 

Con-ni'vens,®  plural  Con-ni-ven'- 
tes.  [From  con,  “together,”  and  ni'veo, 
to  “wink.”]  Converging,  as  the  eyelids 
in  winking,  etc.  See  Valvule  Conni- 
ventes. 

Co'noid.  [Conoi'des;  from  k&woj, 
a  “cone,”  and  eidog,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  cone ;  coniform. 

Co'noid  Lig'a^inent.  [Ligainen'. 
turn  Conoi'des.]  The  ligament  which 
passes  from  the  root  of  the  coracoid 
process  to  the  clavicle. 

Conqne,  kdxk  (Fr.).  See  Concha. 

Con-ser'van-cy-.  [From  conser'vo, 
conserva'tum,  to  “ preserve.”]  Preserva¬ 
tion.  Applied  in  medicine  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  decay  in  excreta,  etc.,  with  a 
view  to  promoting  health. 

Con-ser-va'trix,  i'cis*  [From  the 
same.]  Preserving.  (Used  only  in  the 
feminine.)  See  Vis  Conservatrix. 

Con  'serve.  [Conser'va.]  A  com¬ 
position  of  some  vegetable  substance  and 
sugar,  beaten  into  a  uniform  mass. 

€oiisoinm6  (Fr.),  k<W'som'mA,  i.e. 
“complete,”  “perfect.”  [From  consom- 
mer;  literally,  to  “sum  up;”  hence,  to 
“finish,”  to  “perfect.”]  A  rich  broth  or 
soup  containing  a  large  proportion  of  gela¬ 
tine.  Named,  it  would  seem,  on  account 
of  its  summing  up,  or  containing  in  a 
concentrated  form,  all  the  richest  and 
best  ingredients  of  the  meat. 

Con-stel-la/tion.  [Constella'tio, 
o'nis ;  from  con,  “together,”  and  stel'la, 
a  “star.”]  A  collection  of  fixed  stars 
representing  an  animal  or  other  figure, 
according  to  their  arrangement. 

Con-sti-pa'tion.  [  Const  ipatio, 
o'nis;  from  con,  “together,”  and  sti'po, 
stipa'tnm,  to  “stuff,”  to  “cram  close.”] 
(Fr.  Ecliauffement,  Ashof'moN9'.)  Cos¬ 
tiveness;  tardiness  in  evacuating  the 
bowels. 

Con-stit'u-enfc.*  [Present  participle 
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of  constit'uo ,  to  “constitute,”  to  “com¬ 
pose,”  to  “make,”  or  “form.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  “that  which  constitutes”  or  helps 
to  constitute  or  form  any  compound. 
The  vehicle ;  a  constituent  part  of  a 
medicinal  formula,  commonly  signifying 
that  which  furnishes  a  convenient  and 
agreeable  form.  See  Prescription. 

Cen-stl-tu'tioii.  [Constitu'tio, 
®  nis  ;  from  constit'uo,  constitu'  turn,  to 
“form,”  to  “constitute”  (from  con, 
“together,”  and  stat'uo,  to  ‘‘set”  or 
“place”).]  The  general  habit  or  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  body.  See  Diathesis. 

Constitution  of  tlie  Air.  That 
peculiar  condition  of  the  air  which  causes 
epidemics,  or  which  impresses  upon 
epidemic  or  sporadic  diseases  their 
peculiar  character. 

Con-sti-tu'tion-al.  Belonging  to, 
or  dependent  upon,  the  constitution. 

Con-stric'tor,*  plural  Con-stric- 
to'res.  [From  con,  “together,”  and 
sirin' go,  stric'tum,  to  “draw,”  to  “bind.”] 
Applied  to  a  muscle  that  draws  together 
or  contracts  any  opening  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  pharynx. 

Constrictor  Ani.  See  Sphincter 
Ani. 

Constrictor  Oris.  See  Orbicula¬ 
ris  Oris. 

Con-stric-to'  res  IMia-rjf  n'gis.* 

(“Constrictors  of  the  Pharynx.”)  These 
arc  muscles  forming  a  part  of  the  parie- 
tes  of  the  pharynx,  which  they  con¬ 
tract. 

Const  ringentia,*'  k  o  n  -  s  t  r  i  n  -  j  e  n '  - 
she-a.  [The  neuter  plural  of  the  present 
participle  of  constrin'go,  to  “bind  to¬ 
gether.”]  Applied  to  medicines  which 
contract  the  tissues  and  check  the  secre¬ 
tions,  etc.  The  same  as  Astringents, 
which  see. 

Con-sump’ t  ion.  [Consump'tio, 

o'nis/  from  consu'mo,  consump'tum,  to 
“consume”  or  “waste  away.”]  Any 
wasting  away  of  the  body,  but  usually 
applied  to  Phthisis  pulmonalis.  See 
Phthisis  and  Tabes. 

Contabescentia,*  kon-tab-es-sen'- 
she-a.  [From  con,  intensive,  and  tabes'  - 
co,  to  “waste  away.”]  Atrophy,  or  con¬ 
sumption;  wasting  away  of  the  whole 
body.  See  Tabes. 

Con-ta'g-ion.  [Conta'gio,  o'nis; 
from  c ontin’go,  to  “touch,”  to  “affect.”] 
The  communication  of  a  disease  by  con¬ 
tact,  or  by  inhaling  the  effluvia  from  one 
already  affected; .  often  used  as  syno¬ 
nymous  with  Infection,  which  see. 

Con-ta'&ious.  [Con  tag  io' sun;  from 


the  same.]  Applied  to  diseases  which 
are  spread  by  Contagion. 

Con-tin'ued  Fe'ver.  [Fc'bris 
Contin'ua.]  A  fever  in  which  the 
symptoms  do  not  intermit  till  its  ter¬ 
mination. 

Con-ti-nu'I-fy.  [Continu'itas ; 

from  cantin'  co,  to  “hold”  or  “keep  to¬ 
gether.”]  A  union  of  parts  so  complete 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  without 
laceration  or  fracture. 

Continu'ity,  So-lu'tion  of.  The 
separation  by  fracture  or  laceration  of 
parts  previously  continuous. 

Contorsio,  or  Contortio  (kon-tor'- 
she-o),  o 'iiis.*  [From  con,  intensive,  and 
tor'queo,  tor' sum  or  tor' turn,  to  “twist.”] 
A  twisting  or  contortion. 

Con-tort'.  [From  the  same.]  To 
twist,  or  twist  together:  thus,  the  leaves 
or  petals  of  certain  plants,  and  some¬ 
times  arteries  and  veins,  are  said  to  be 
contorted. 

Con'tra.  A  Latin  preposition,  sig¬ 
nifying  “against,”  “over  against,”  or 
“opposite  to.” 

Con'tra-Apertu'ra.*  [From  con'tra, 
“opposite,”  and  apertu'ra,  an  “aper¬ 
ture.”]  A  counter-opening.  An  open¬ 
ing  made  in  an  abscess  opposite  to  one 
already  existing  in  it,  to  facilitate  the 
discharge  of  matter. 

Con'tra-Exten'sio*  ( ex-ten'slie-o). 
Counter-extension.  The  holding  of  the 
upper  part  of  a  broken  limb  or  a  dislo¬ 
cated  joint  towards  the  trunk,  while  ex¬ 
tension  is  being  employed  with  the  lower 
part. 

Con'tra-Fissu'ra.®  (Fr.  Cant  recoup, 
k6Nt’r'koo/,  and  Contrefente,  kdxtVfoNt'.) 
A  fracture  in  a  part  opposite  or  distant 
from  that  in  which  the  blow  is  received. 
Sec  Fissura. 

Con'tra-In'dicate.  [From  con’tra, 
and  indi'eo,  to  “indicate,”  "to  “show.”] 
To  prohibit  or  prevent  the  use  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  remedy.  See  next  article. 

Con'tiia-Indica'tion.  [Con'ira-indi- 
ca'tio,  o'nis;  from  the  same.]  That 
which  forbids  the  use  of  a  particular 
remedy  which  otherwise  it  would  be 
proper  to  exhibit. 

Con-trac'tlle.  [Contrae'tilis;  from 
con,  “together,”  and  tra’ho,  trac'tum,  to 
“draw.”]  Possessing  Contractility, 
which  see. 

Contractility.  See  Contractility. 

Con-trac-til'S-ty.  [Contractil'itas, 

a 'tis;  from  the  same.  Fr.  Contractility, 
kdN®'trS.k'tAlAtil/.]  A  property  by  which 
tlio  particles  of  bodies  resume  their 
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original  position  when  the  power  ap¬ 
plied  to  separate  them  is  withdrawn. 
Also,  that  vital  property  which  gives  to 
eertain  parts  (muscles,  for  example)  the 
power  of  contracting,  by  means  of 
which  all  the  various  tribes  of  animals 
perform  their  motions. 

Contractility  is  voluntary  in  what  are 
termed  the  organs  of  animal  life  (such 
as  the  hands,  feet,  tongue,  etc.),  and  in¬ 
voluntary  in  those  of  organic  life  (as  the 
heart,  the  stomach,  etc.).  Contractility 
is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
Irritability,  which  see. 

Con-trac'tion.  [Contrac'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  shortening  of  liv¬ 
ing  fibre  on  the  application  of  stimulus. 
Also,  the  shortening  of  a  muscle  from 
some  morbid  cause. 

Con-trae-tu'ra.*  [From  the  same.] 
Literally,  “contraction.”  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  the  order  Dyscinesise,  class 
Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology.  A  disease 
attended  with  permanent  rigidity  of  the 
flexor  muscles.  It  is  sometimes  the  re¬ 
sult  of  rheumatism,  colica  pictonum,  and 
other  diseases. 

Con-tra-jer'va,®  or  Con-tra-yer'- 
va.*  A  former  name  for  the  root  of  the 
Dorste'nia  contrayer'va.  See  Dorstexia. 

Contre-cou}»,  Contre-fente,  {’ou¬ 
tre-fracture.  (Fr.)  The  same  as  Cox- 
tra-Fissura,  which  see. 

Con-tu'sion.  [Contu'sio,  o’nis; 
from  contun'do,  contu’sum,  to  “bruise.”] 
(Fr.  Meurtrissure,  miJR'tre'siiit'.)  Injury 
by  an  obtuse  weapon,  or  violent  collision 
against  a  hard  body,  without  breach  of 
the  integuments:  a  bruise. 

Co  nus.®  [Gr.  kHuu;.]  A  cone.  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Botany  to  a  particular  kind  of 
fructification,  as  the  fir-top.  See  Stro- 
bilus. 

Con-va-lSs'^ence.  [Convalescen'- 
tia;  from  cohvales’co,  to  “grow  strong” 
or  “well.”]  The  state  or  period  between 
the  removal  of  actual  disease  and  the 
full  recovery  of  the  strength. 

Con-v«-lSs'?ent.  [Con  vales'cens ; 
the  present  participle  of  the  same.]  Lite¬ 
rally,  '‘growing  strong”  or  “well.”  Re¬ 
turning  to  full  health  after  a  disease  is 
removed. 

Con- val-la' ri-a.®  [From  convaVlis, 
a  “valley;”  named  from  its  abounding 
in  valleys.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
several  species  were  formerly  used  in 
medicine.  The  flowers  and  root  of  the 
Convalla’ria  maia'lis  (or  maja'lis)  have 
been  employed  as  an  errhine,  and  the 
former  as  a  cathartic. 
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Con' vex.  [Convex'us;  from  con, 
“together,”  and  ve'ho,  vec'tum  or  vex'um, 
to  “carry.”]  Literally,  “brought  to¬ 
gether;”  hence,  heaped  up,  swelling  up 
like  a  heap  of  grain  or  like  the  part  of  a 
sphere. 

Convexo-Coneavus.  See  Coxcavo- 
Coxvex. 

Con-vex'o-Con'vex.  [Convex'o- 
Convex'us.]  Having  both  surfaces 
convex. 

Con-vo-lu'ta  Os'sa.®  (“Convoluted 
Bones.”)  A  term  applied  to  the  upper 
and  lower  turbinated  bones  of  the  nose. 
See  Convolutus. 

Con-vo-lu'tion.  [Convolu'tio, 

o'nis ;  from  con,  “together,”  and  vol'vo, 
volu'tum,  to  “roll,”  to  “wrap.”]  Any 
thing  which  is  rolled  together  or  upon 
itself.  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
tortuous  eminences  of  the  cerebrum ; 
also,  to  the  irregular  foldings  of  the  in¬ 
testines. 

Con-vo-lu'tus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Rolled  up;  con'voluted. 

Convolvulaceas,*  kon-vol-vu-la'- 
she-e,  or  Con-vol'vu-li.®  [From  Con¬ 
volvulus,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  twi¬ 
ning  plants,  yielding  a  milky  juice  when 
wounded.  They  are  abundant  in  the 
tropics,  and  possess  purgative  qualities 
in  their  roots,  depending  upon  a  peculiar 
resin,  of  which  scammony  and  jalap  may 
be  taken  as  examples. 

Con-vol-vn-la'ceous.  [Convolvu- 
la'ceus.]  Having  an  arrangement  like 
the  Convolvulus. 

Con-vol'vu-li,®  the  plural  of  C011- 
vol'vulus,  forming  the  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Cox- 
VOLVITLACEAL 

Con-vol'vu-Ius.®  [From  convol'vo, 
to  ;<wrap  together,”  to  “entwine.”] 
Bindweed,  A  Linncean  genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Convol- 
vulaceK. 

Convol  vulus  Ja-la'pa.*  The  name 
given  by  Linnseus  to  the  jalap-plant; 
now  referred  to  the  genus  Iponicea.  See 
Ipomcea  Jalap  a. 

Convol  vulus  Scam-mo'ni-a.s  The 

systematic  name  of  the  scammony-plant. 

Convulsio.  See  Coxvulsiox. 

Convulsio  Canina.  See  Risus  Sar- 
DOXICUS. 

Convul'sio  (kon-vul'she-o)  Ma-bit- 
u-a'lis.*  (“Habitual  Convulsion.”) 
One  of  the  names  of  Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’s 
Dance. 

Con-vul'sion.  [Convul'sio,  o’nis; 
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from  c onvel'lo,  convul'aum,  to  “pull  to¬ 
gether.”]  Violent  agitation  of  the  limbs 
or  body,  generally  marked  by  clonic 
spasms.  See  Spasmus. 

Copahu,  ko'p&'ii'.  The  French  term 
for  Copaiba,  which  see. 

Co-pai'ba*  (Spanish  pronunciation 
ko  -pFsa,  almost  ko-pi'vil).  [From  Co'  ~ 
pal,  an  odoriferous  gum,  and  i'ba  or 
i  va,  a  “tree.”]  A  resinous  juice,  or 
oleo-resin,  obtained  from  the  Copaifera 
multijuga  and  other  species  of  Copaifera. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  |[  of  balsam  of 
copaiba. 

Copaiba  is  gently  stimulant,  diuretic, 
and  laxative,  and  in  large  doses  some¬ 
times  actively  purgative.*  It  is  much 
used  as  a  remedy  in  gonorrhoea  and 
other  diseases  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes,  especially  those  of  a  chronic 
character. 

Copai'fose  O'le-iim.®  (“Oil  of  Co¬ 
paiba.”)  An  oil  distilled  from  the  oleo- 
resin  of  copaiba  (Lond.  Ph.,  1851). 

Co-pa-if'er-a.®  [From  copai'ba,  and 
fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  A  Linntean  genus  of 
the  class  Decandria,  natural  order  Legu- 
minosse. 

Copaif'era  Mul-tij'n-ga.®  The 

systematic  name  of  the  tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  copaiba,  growing  native  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  also  found  in  some  of  the  West 
India  islands,  particularly  Trinidad  and 
Martinique.  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  with 
a  lofty  stem  much  branched  at  the  top 
and  crowned  with  a  thick  canopy  of 
foliage. 

Copaif'era  Of-fi^-i-ma'lis.®  One 

»f  the  plants  which  afford  copaiba. 

Co-pai'va.  The  same  as  Copaiba, 
■which  see. 

Co'pal.  (Sp.  Copal,  ko-p&l'.)  A  resin¬ 
ous  substance  obtained  from  the  Hy- 
mensea  Courbaril  and  other  species  of 
Hymemea.  Dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  has 
been  used  as  a  remedy  for  spongy  gums. 
It  is  at  present  chiefly  or  solely  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  varnish. 

Co-ptio'sis.*  [From  Kioipos,  “deaf.”] 
Deafness. 

Copper.  See  Cuprum. 

Cop'pcr-as.  A  name  for  the  sulphates 
of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc;  also  respect¬ 
ively  called  blue,  green,  and  white  vitriol. 

Cop'per-nicU  el.  A  native  arseniu- 
ret  of  nickel,  a  copper-colored  mineral 
found  in  Westphalia. 

Cop-ra-g-o'g-us.*  [From  rorpo;,  “ex¬ 
crement,”  and  «yoj,  to  “carry”  or  “bring 
away.”]  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
(Coprago'ga)  to  purgatives, — that  is, 


medicines  which  bring  away  the  faeces  t 
cop'ragogue. 

Cop'ro-Iite,  Cop'ro-litli.  [Coprol'- 
itlius;  from  Korrpos,  “excrement,”  and 
Xi0o;,  a  “stone.”]  A  ball  of  hardened 
faeces  or  other  mass  in  the  bowels. 

Co-pros' ta-sis.*  [From  Konpos, 
“fmces,”  and  iarnpu,  to  “stand,”  to  “be 
stationary.”]  Costiveness;  undue  rej 
tention  of  the  faeces  in  the  intestines. 
Hence  the  terms  Copragoga  or  Eccopro- 
tica,  denoting  purgatives. 

Cop-n-la'tion.  [Copula'tio,  o'nis; 
from  cop'ulo,  copula' turn,  to  “couple  to¬ 
gether.”]  The  same  as  Congressus, 
which  see. 

Cor,®  gen.  Cor'dis.  [Gr.  xapSia;  Fr. 
Coeur,  kuR.]  The  Latin  term  for  the 
heart,  the  central  organ  of  circulation. 
See  Heart. 

Cdr'a-co-.  A  prefix  denoting  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula. 

Cor'a-coid.  [Coracoi'des ;  from 
Kopaf  wpaKOs,  a  “raven”  or  “crow,”  and 
cidoj,  a  “form.”]  Resembling  a  crow’s 
beak.  Applied  to  a  process  of  the 
scapula;  also  applied  by  Owen  to  the 
homologues  of  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  scapula. 

Cor'acoid  Hag-a-ment.  [Liga- 
men'tum  Coracoi'deum.]  A  small 
ligament  extending  from  the  coracoid 
process  across  the  notch  of  the  scapula, 
converting  the  notch  into  a  foramen. 

Cor'acoid  Pro?'css.  [Proccs'sus 
Coracoi'deus.]  A  projection  or  process 
on  the  anterior  and  upper  margin  of  the 
scapula,  supposed  to  resemble  the  beak 
of  a  crow. 

Cor-a-co-i'de-os.®  [From  coracoi'- 
des.]  Belonging  to  the  coracoid  process 
of  the  scapula.  See  Coracoid  Liga¬ 
ment  and  Coracoid  Process. 

Cor'al.  [Lat.  Coral'Iium  or  Co- 
ral'lum;  Gr.  KopaWiov ;  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  nopr/,  a  “daughter,”  and 
uXj,  the  “sea.”]  A  stony  or  horny  sub¬ 
stance  growing  in  the  sea,  once  supposed 
to  be  a  plant,  but  now  regarded  as  the 
skeleton  or  shell  of  a  congeries  of  small 
Polypi. 

Cor-al-lif 'er-ons.  [Corallif 'ecus ; 

from  coral' linn,  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Coral-bearing.  Applied  in  the  plural 
masculine  ( Corallif  ’ eri)  to  an  order  of 
Polypi. 

Cor-al'll-form.  [Corallifor'inis ; 

from  coral’lium  or  coral’ lum.]  Formed 
like  coral. 

I  Cor-al-lig'er-us.®  [From  coral’- 
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linn,  and  ge'ro,  to  “bear.”]  The  same  as 
CORALLIFEROUS. 

C&r'nl-loid.  [Coralloi'des ;  from 
coral' lum,  and  £i<5oj,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  coral. 

Coralloidal.  See  Coralloid. 

Corcii-lum.*  [Diminutive  of  cor, 
the  “heart.”]  The  heart  and  essence  of 
the  seed;  the  embryo,  or  germ. 

Cor'date.  [Corda'tus;  from  c or, 
cor’dis,  the  “heart.”]  Heart-shaped. 

Cordiacese,®  kor-de-a'sho-e.  [From 
Cor1 dia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees,  natives  of  the 
tropics.  They  are  the  Sebestens  of  the 
European  Materia  Medica. 

Cordial,  kord'yal.  [Cordia'lis; 
from  c or,  the  “heart.”]  Any  stimu¬ 
lating  medicine  which  raises  the  spirits. 

Cor'di-form.  [Cordifor'mis ;  from 
cor,  the  “heart.”]  Formed  like  a  heart. 

Cordon  Ombilicale,  koR'diit®'  6m'- 
b&'lfi'kiil'.  The  French  term  for  Funicu¬ 
lus,  which  see. 

Core.  [From  c or,  the  “heart.”]  The 
hard  portion  of  sloughy  or  purulent 
matter  found  in  boils. 

Cor-ec-to'mI-a.*  [From  Kopq,  the 
“pupil,”  and  cKTEpinn,  to  “cut  out.”]  The 
operation  for  artificial  pupil  by  removal 
of  a  part  of  the  iris:  corec'tomy.  See 
Coretomia  and  Iridectomy.  • 

Cor-e-dl-al'y-sis.*  [From  Kopq,  the 
“pupil,”  and  &dXw(;.]  The  operation  for 
artificial  pupil,  separating  part  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  margin  of  the  iris  from  the  Corpus 
cilinre.  See  IridodiAUYSIS. 

Cor-e-mor-plio'sis.*  [From  top q, 
the  “pupil,”  and  popAwn?,  “formation.”] 
An  operation  for  forming  an  artificial 
pupil.  See  Corectomia,  Iridectomy. 

Cor-en-clei'sis.*  [From  /cop?;,  the 
“pupil,”  and  tyicXstw,  to  “include.”]  An 
operation  for  artificial  ‘pupil  by  drawing 
a  portion  of  the  iris  through  an  incision 
in  the  cornea,  and  cutting  it  off. 

Co-re-on'$i-on,®  Co-re-on'cl-um,® 
or  ko-rc-on'she-uin.  [From  <6pq,  the 
“pupil,”  and  Syxo;,  a  “hook.”]  A  kind  of 
hook  for  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil. 

Corc-plas'tl-ca,®  Core-plas'ti- 
^e.®  [From  Kopq,  the  “pupil,”  and  r\ao- 
tiky],  the  “  art  of  making  images.”]  Ope¬ 
ration  for  artificial  pupil  in  general: 
cor'eplasty. 

Cor-e-to'ml-a.®  [From  xopq,  the 

“pupil,”  and  rtprco,  to  “cut.”]  Opera¬ 
tion  for  artificial  pupil  by  simply  cutting 
through  the  iris :  coret'omy.  See  Iri- 

DITOMIA. 

Co-ri-a'ceous.  [Coria'cens;  from 
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co'rium,  “leather.”]  Of  the  nature  of 
leather ;  leathery. 

Co-ri-an'drum.®  [From  xopig,  a 
“bug;”  from  the  smell.]  A  Linnman 
genus  of  the  class  Pentandria,  natural 
order  Umbelliferx.  Also  the  Pbarmaco- 
poeial  name  ||  for  the  fruit  of  Coriandrum 
sativum. 

Corian'drum  Sa-ti'vum.®  The 

coriander-plant. 

Co'ri-um.®  [Gr.  x°P‘ov.]  Literally, 
the  “skin  or  hide  of  animals.”  The 
Cutis,  or  true  skin. 

Cor'mus.®  [Gr.  wp/ioj,  a  “trunk”  or 
a  “tail.”]  A  corm.  The  body,  or  trunk 
of  a  tree;  also  the  bulb  of  bulbous 
plants.  * 

Corn.  [From  cor' mi,  a  “horn.  Fr. 
Cor,  koR.]  A  horny  hardness  of  the 
skin,  occurring  chiefly  on  the  joints  of 
the  toes,  and  caused  by  continued  pres¬ 
sure  or  friction. 

Cornaccie.®  kor-na'she-e,  or  Cor'- 
ne-ae.®  A  natural  order  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  found  in  temperate  climates,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Cornus,  or  Dog- Wood,  the 
bark  of  which  is  said  to  rank  among 
the  best  tonics  in  North  America. 

Corne.  See  Cornu. 

Cor'ne-a.®  [From  cor'nu,  a  “horn.”] 
A  transparent,  convexo-concave,  nearly 
circular  substance,  forming  the  anterior 
part  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  often  termed 
the  Cornea  lu'cida,  or  C.  transpa! rens,  or 
the  “transparent  cornea.” 

Cor  nea  O-pa'ca.®  The  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye. 

Cor-ne-i'tis,  i cits.®  [From  cor’nea.] 
Inflammation  of  the  cornea.  The  same 
as  Ceiiatitis. 

Cor'ne-ous.  [Cor  nells;  from  cor'¬ 
nu.]  Belonging  to  horn ;  horny. 

Cornicle.  See  Corniculum. 

Cor-nic'u-late.  [Cornicula'tus ; 
from  cornic'ulum,  a  “little  horn.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  horns  or  parts  resembling  them. 

Cor-nic'u-lum*  [diminutive  of  cor'¬ 
nu,  a  “horn”],  or  Cornic'ulum  I.a- 
ryn'£is*  (“Cornicle  of  the  Larynx”). 
A  small  cartilaginous  body  surmount¬ 
ing  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

Cor'nI-form.  [Cornifor'mis;  from 
cor'nu,  a  “horn.”]  Horn-shaped. 

Cor-nig'er-ons.  [Corn  perils; 
from  cor'nu,  and  ge'ro,  to  “  bear.”] 
Having  horns. 

Cor'nin,  or  Cor'nine.  A  term 
applied  to  a  peculiar  bitter  principle 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  bark  of 
the  Cornus  Florida:  its  properties  re¬ 
semble  those  of  quinine. 
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Cor'nu,®  plural  Cor'nu-a.  (Fr. 

Come,  koRn.)  A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
“horn.”  Applied  to  a  certain  kind  of 
warts,  on  account  of  their  horny  hard¬ 
ness.  Also  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  of  hartshorn.  See 
Cornu  Cervi. 

Cor'nua  U'teri*  (“Horns  of  the 
Uterus.”)  The  angles  of  the  uterus 
where  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  given  off. 

Cor'nu  Am-uio  ti is,  Cor'nn A-ri'- 
e-tis.*  The  appearance  like  a  ram’s 
horn  presented  by  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  cerebrum  when  the  pea  hippo¬ 
campi  is  cut  transversely  through. 

Cor'nu  Ccr'vi.®  (“Horn  of  the 
Stag.”)  The  horn  of  the  Cervus  elephas; 
hartshorn.  An  impure  carbonate  of 
ammonia  was  formerly  obtained  from 
burning  the  shavings  of  hartshorn; 
while  the  residue,  called  Cornu  vstum 
(“burnt  horn”),  consisting  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime  with  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  free  lime,  was  used  as  an 
antacid. 

Cor'nu  Us'tum.*  [FromwVo,«s'twm, 
to  “burn.”]  A  name  for  the  phosphate 
of  lime  prepared  from  horn  by  lire.  See 
Cornu  Cervi. 

Cor'nns  Cir-ci-na'ta,*  and  Cor'nus 

Seri^'ea.*  Small  trees  or  shrubs  found 
in  the  Northern  and  Middle  United  States. 
Their  bark  possesses  medical  virtues 
similar  to  those  of  Cornus  Florida. 

Cor'nus  Fldr'i-da.*  A  small  tree 
of  the  Linnman  class  Tetrandria,  natu¬ 
ral  order  Cornacese.  It  grows  in  all  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  most  abundantly  in  the  Middle 
States.  Also  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  bark  of  the  Cornua 
Florida,  which  appears  to  possess, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  the  tonic 
and  antiperiodic  virtues  of  cinchona. 

Cornns  Sericea  (se-rish'e-a).  See 
CORNUS  ClRCINATA. 

Cor'nute.  [Cornu'tus;  from  cor'nu, 
a  “horn.”]  Having  horns;  horned. 

Co-rol'la,®  [Diminutive  of  coro'na, 
a  “crown.”]  Literally,  a  “little  crown.” 
Usually  the  most  beautiful  portion  of 
the  flower  (the  separate  pieces  of  which 
are  called  petals),  situated  between  the 
calyx  and  internal  organs. 

Cor'ol-la-ry.  [Corolla'rluni ;  from 
corol'la. ]  Applied  to  a  tendril  formed 
by  a  petal  or  segment  of  a  corolla.  Also, 
a  truth  necessarily  following  from  some 
preceding  truth  or  demonstration. 

Cor'ol-late.  Having  a  corolla. 

Cor-ol-lif 'er-ous.  [Corollif 'erus  • 
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from  corol'la,  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  a  corolla. 

Cor-ol'll-form.  [Corollifor'mis ; 

from  corol'la .]  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  corolla. 

Co-rol'lu-la.®  [Diminutive  of  corol'¬ 
la.']  The  partial  floret  of  a  compound 
flower. 

Co-ro'na.®  [From  xop-ivri,  the  “crest” 
or  “summit”  of  any  thing.]  A  crown. 
Applied  in  Anatomy  and  Natural  His¬ 
tory  to  eminences  of  bone,  or  any  ob¬ 
jects  or  parts  bearing  resemblance  to 
a  crown. 

Coro'na  (ilan'dis.®  (“Crown  of 
the  Gians.”)  The  ring  or  rim  running 
round  the  base  of  the  Gians  penis. 

Coro'na  Ven'e-ris.*  (“Crown  of 
Venus.”)  (Fr.  Couronne  de  Venus,  koo'- 
ronn'  deh  vd'niis'.)  Syphilitic  blotches 
which  often  extend  around  the  forehead, 
like  a  crown. 

Co-ro'nad.  Applied  the  same  as 
Coronal  used  adverbially. 

Cor-o'nal,  orkor'o-nal.  [Corona'Iis; 
from  coro'na,  a  “crown.”]  Applied  by 
Dr.  Barclay  in  reference  to  the  aspects 
of  the  head;  towards  the  crown  of  the 
head. 

Coro'nal  Su'ture.  [Sutu'ra  Co- 

rona'lis.]  The  suture  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  frontal  with  the  two  parie¬ 
tal  bones. 

Cor'o-na-ry.  [Corona'rins;  from 

coro'na,  a  “crown.”]  (Fr.  Coronaire, 
ko'ro'neR'.)  Applied  to  vessels,  liga¬ 
ments,  and  nerves  which  encircle  parts 
like  a  crown,  as  the  “coronary  arteries 
of  the  heart,”  the  “coronary  artery  of 
the  stomach,”  etc. 

Cor-o-na'tus.*  ,  [From  coro'na, 
corona' turn,  to  “crown.”]  Literally, 
“crowned.”  Applied  in  the  plural  femi¬ 
nine  {Corona' tee)  to  a  class  or  division 
of  plants  having  the  seed-bud  crowned 
by  the  flower-cup. 

Co-ro'ne.*  [Gr.  Kup&vri,  a  “crow,” 
any  thing  curved  like  a  crow’s  beak.] 
The  acute  process  of  the  lower  jaw¬ 
bone, — so  named  from  its  supposed  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  crow’s  bill. 

Cor'o-ner.  [From  coro'na,  a“crown.”] 
Originally  an  oificer  who  had  authority 
from  the  Crown  to  make  inquest  before 
a  jury  of  twelve,  as  to  the  true  cause  of 
death,  in  every  case  of  sudden  decease. 
The  word  was  formerly  written  Cr owner. 

Oor'o-noid.  [Coronoi'des;  from 
Kopnvn,  a  “crow,”  and  Geo;,  a  “form.”] 
Applied  to  processes  of  bones  in  any 
way  like  a  crow’s  beak.  Applied  by 
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Owen  to  the  subdivision  in  the  mandi¬ 
ble  of  reptiles,  into  which  the  crotaphite 
muscle  is  always  more  or  less  inserted. 

Co-ron'u-la.*  [Diminutive  of  coro'- 
n a,  a  “crown.”]  A  coronet  or  downy 
tuft  surrounding  the  seeds  of  certain 
flowers.  A  cor'onule. 

Cor'po-ra,*  gen.  Cor'po-rum,  the 
plural  of  Corpus,  which  see. 

Cor  pora  Albican 'tia*  (al-be-kan'- 
she-a).  (The  “Whitish  Bodies.”  See  Al¬ 
bicans.)  Two  small  protuberances  on 
the  base  of  the  brain.  Called  also 
Mammillary  Tubercles  or  Mammillary 
Bodies,  from  their  resemblance  to  anipple. 

Corpora  Amylacea.  See  Neuro- 
Glia. 

Cor'pora  Cav-er-no'sa.®  (“Cav¬ 
ernous  Bodies;”  so  called  from  the  cavi¬ 
ties  or  cells  found  in  them.)  The  crura 
of  the  penis.  Also,  the  same  part  or 
parts  of  the  Clitoris.  As  the  Corpora 
cavernosa  are  only  partially  separated,  it 
is  more  correct  to  call  this  portion  of 
the  organ  the  Corpus  cavernosum  (“  Cav¬ 
ernous  Body”). 

Cor'pora  (Jen-ic-u-laha.®  [From 
genicula'tus,  “jointed”  or  “bent  like  a 
knee.”]  Two  tubercles,  internum  and 
externum,  on  the  inferior  part  of  the 
optic  thalami. 

Cor'pora  Iiu'te-a.®  (“Yellow  Bo¬ 
dies.”)  Yellow  spots  found  in  the  ovaria, 
in  place  of  ova,  removed  by  impregna¬ 
tion  or  otherwise. 

Cor'pora  Mam-mil-la'ri-a.®  The 

Corpora  Albicantia,  which  see. 

Cor'pora  ©l-I-.va'rl-a*  (“  Olive¬ 
shaped  Bodies”),  Cor'pora  O-va'ta* 
(■“Oval  Bodies”).  The  two  external 
oval  prominences  on  the  Medulla  oblon¬ 
gata. 

Cor'pora Pyr-amT-da'li-a.*  (“  Py¬ 
ramidal  Bodies.”)  The  two  anterior 
eminences  of  the  Medulla  oblongata. 

Corpora  Quadrigemina.  See  Tu- 
BEItCULA  QuADRIGEMINA. 

Cor'poraRes-tI-for'mI-a.*(  “Rope- 
like  Bodies.”)  The  two  posterior  oval 
eminences  on  the  Medulla  oblongata. 

Corpora  Sesamoidea.  See  Arantii, 
Corpora. 

Cor'pora  Stri-a'ta.*  (“Striated 
Bodies.”)  Two  smooth  cineritious  con¬ 
vexities,  one  on  the  fore  part  of  each 
lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain.  When 
cut,  a  mixture  of  gray  and  white  matter 
in  alternate  layers  is  exhibited,  causing 
a  striated  appearance. 

Corpulency.  See  Polysarcia. 

Cor'pus,*  gen.  Cor'po-ris.  (Fr. 
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Corps,  koR.)  A  Latin  word  signifying 
Body,  which  see. 

Cor'pus  An-mi-la're.®  The  Pons 
Varolii. 

Cor'pus  Cal-lo'sum.®  (“  Callous 
Body”  or  Substance.)  The  white  me¬ 
dullary  substance  joining  the  hemi¬ 
spheres  of  the  brain;  the  Commissura 
magna. 

Corpus  Cavernosum.  See  Corpora 
Cavernosa. 

Cor'pus  Ci-ne're-um*  (“Ash-co¬ 
lored  Body”),  or  Cor'pus  Den-ta'tum* 
(“Dentated  Body”).  A  small  oval  mass 
of  gray  substance  seen  on  a  section  of 
either  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum, 
about  an  inch  from  the  median  line.  On 
its  circumference  are  a  number  of  in¬ 
dentations. 

Cor'pus  Fim-bri-a'tum.*  (“Fringed 
Body.”)  A  narrow  white  band  along 
the  concave  edge  of  the  inferior  cornu 
of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain  ;  the 
Taenia  hippocampi. 

Cor'pus  ©lan-du-lo'sum.*  (“  Glan- 
dulous  Body.”)  A  spongy  eminence 
surrounding  the  orifice  of  the  female 
urethra;  sometimes  called  the  “female 
prostate  gland”  ( Glan'dula  pros' tata 
mulie'bris). 

Corpus  Mucosnm.  See  Rete  Mu- 

cosum. 

Cor'pus  Pam-pin-I-lor'me.*  (“Ten¬ 
dril-like  Body.”)  A  plexus  formed  by 
the  spermatic  veins,  above  the  testis. 

Corpus  Psaloides.®  The  Fornix, 
See  Fornix. 

Corpus  Pyramidal©.  See  Corpus 
Pampiniforme. 

Corpus  Reticular©,  or  Corpus  Re- 
ticulare  Malpighi.  See  Rete  Mu- 
cosum. 

Corpus  Rhomboideum.  See  Cor¬ 
pus  Dentatum. 

Corpus  Spongiosum  Penis.  See 

next  article. 

Cor'pus  Spon-gi-o'sum  l-re- 

thrav*  (“  Spongy  Body  [or  Substance] 
of  the  Urethra.”)  A  cellular,  vascular, 
dark-red,  or  purple  substance,  which 
covers  the  urethra. 

Cor'pus  Vftr-i-cosuin.®  (“Vari¬ 
cose  Body.”)  The  spermatic  plexus. 

Cor'pus-cle.  [Corpus  culuiu;  di¬ 
minutive  of  cor'pus.]  A  small  body;  an 
atom. 

Cor-pus'cu-lar.  [Corpuscula'ris ; 

from  corpus' culum,  a  “corpuscle”  or 
“minute  body.”]  Belonging  to  a  cor¬ 
puscle,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  atoms. 

Cor'rl-gens.*  [The  present  parti- 
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ciple  of  cor'rigo ,  correc'tum,  to  “  correct.”] 
A  constituent  part  of  a  medicinal  for¬ 
mula;  “that  which  corrects  its  opera¬ 
tion.”  See  Prescription. 

Cor-rob'o-rant.  [  Co  rrob 'orans ; 
from  corrob'oro,  to  “strengthen.”] 
Strengthening,  or  giving  strength. 

Cor-ro'sive.  [Corrosi'vus;  from  cor 
for  con,  intensive,  and  ro' do,  ro'sum,  to 
“gnaw,”  to  “eat  away.”]  Literally, 
“eating  away.”  Destroying  the  texture 
or  substance  of  a  body,  more  especially 
of  a  living  body. 

Corrosive  Sublimate.  See  JIy- 
drargyri  Chloridum  Corrosivum. 

Cor'ru-gat-ed.  [Corruga'tus;  from 
cor  for  con,  “together,”  or  intensive,  and 
ru'go,  ruga' turn,  to  “wrinkle.”]  Wrin¬ 
kled. 

Cor-ru-g-a'tion.  [Corruga'tio ; 

from  the  same.]  The  contraction  of  the 
surface  of  a  body  into  wrinkles. 

Cor-ru-g'R'tor,  o'r is*  [From  the 
same.]  Literally,  a  “wrinkler.”  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  muscle  which  contracts  the 
skin  into  wrinkles. 

Corrug-a'tor  Su-per-cili-i.* 

(“Wrinkler  of  the  Brow.”)  The  muscle 
which  knits  or  contracts  the  brow  into 
wrinkles. 

Corselet,  kors'let.  In  Entomology, 
the  Prothorax,  collar,  or  anterior  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  trunk. 

Cort  .=  Cor'texr*  “  Bark.” 

Cor'te.v,®  gen.  Cor'ti-$is.  [As  if 
Con' tex  ;  from  c on'tego,  to  “cover  over.”] 
(Fr.  Ecorce,  Akonss'.)  The  outermost 
covering  of  the  stem  and  branches  of 
all  plants,  analogous  to  the  skin  of 
animals. 

Cor'tesc  C£r'e-bri.®  (The  “Cortex, 
or  Cortical  Substance,  of  the  Brain.”) 
The  gray  or  cineritious  substance  found 
on  the  exterior  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere¬ 
bellum,  covering  the  whitish  medullary 
matter  beneath  as  the  bark  of  a  tree 
covers  the  alburnum. 

Cor'tex  Cu-ll-la'wan.*  The  name 
for  the  bark  of  the  Laurus  culilawan. 

Cor'tex  E-leu-the'rl-ai.  The  bark 
of  the  Groton  cascarilla. 

Cor'ti-eal.  [Cortiea'lis ;  from  cor'  - 
tex,  cor'ticis,  “bark.”]  Belonging  to 
bark;  of  the  nature  of  bark.  Applied 
to  that  which  covers  a  part,  as  the  cor¬ 
tical  portion  of  the  brain  or  the  kidnej^s. 

Cor'tf-cate.  [Cortica'tus ;  from 
cc-'fec,  “bark.”]  Having  bark;  barked. 

Cor-ti-cif'er-ous.  [Corticif'erus ; 
from  cor' tex,  “bark,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing,  or  producing,  bark. 


Cor-ti^'I-form.  [Corticifor'mis ; 

from  cor' tex,  “bark.”]  Appearing  like 
bark. 

Cor'tl-cose.  [Cortico'sus ;  from 
cor' tex,  “bark.”]  Having  bark,  or  full  of 
bark. 

Corylacea;,*  kor-e-la'she-e.  [From 
Cor' gins,  the  “hazel-tree.”]  A  name 
given  by  Lindley  to  a  natural  order  of 
plants.  See  Cupuliferas. 

Cor'ymb.  [Corym'bns ;  from  xdpvg, 
the  “crown  of  the  head.”]  A  kind  of 
spike,  the  partial  flower-stalks  of  which 
are  gradually  longer,  so  that  all  the 
flowers  are  nearly  on  a  level  at  the  top. 

Cor'yiti-Mf'er-se.*  [From  corym'- 
bus,  a  “corymb,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
A  name  given  by  Jussieu  to  a  division 
of  the  order  Composites,  including  the 
Aster. 

Cor-y  m-bif  'er-ons.  [Corymbii”- 
erus;  from  corym'bns,  a  “corymb,” 
and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  corymbs. 

Co-ry'za.®  [Supposed  to  be  derived 
from/cupa,  the  “head,”  and^oo,  to  “boil.”] 
A  limpid,  ropy,  mucous  defluxion  from 
the  nostrils. 

Co-se'cant.  The  secant  of  the  com¬ 
plement  of  an  arc.  See  Secant. 

Cos-met'ic.  [Cosinet/ieus ;  from 
Koaphc,  to  “adorn.”]  Applied  to  medi¬ 
cines  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  re¬ 
moving  freckles  and  blotches.  Many 
substances  used  as  cosmetics — such  as 
lead,  bismuth,  and  arsenic — sometimes 
give  rise  to  cutaneous  affections,  and 
often  cause  a  permanent  deterioration 
in  the  texture  of  the  skin. 

Cos-inog'o-ijy.  [Cosmogo'nia ; 
from  Koago;,  the  “universe,”  and  yorfi, 
“birth,”  “origin.”]  That  science  which 
treats  of  the  origin  of  the  universe. 

CoS-mog'jra-pIiy.  [Cosmogra'- 

pliia ;  from  Koagog,  the  “universe,”  and 
ypH >o>,  to  “  write.”]  A  description  of  the 
universe. 

Cos-mol  'o-gy.  [Cosmolo'gia ; 

from  Koagog,  the  “universe,”  and  \6yos,  a 
“discourse.”]  The  doctrine  or  science 
of  the  universe,  its  formation  and  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Cos'ta.-*  A  rib.  (Fr.  Cole,  kot.)  The 
ribs  are  twenty-four  in  number, — twelve 
on  each  side.  The  spaces  between  them 
are  called  intercostal  spaces.  The  ribs 
are  divided  into — 

1.  The  true,  or  sterno-vertebral.  The 
first  seven  pairs ;  so  called  because  they 
are  united  by  their  cartilages  to  the 
sternum :  these  are  called  c usto'des,  or 
preservers  of  the  heart. 
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2.  The  false,  or  vertebral.  The  re¬ 
maining  five  pah's,  which  are  successively 
united  to  the  lowest  true  rib  and  to  each 
other. 

The  vertebral  extremity  of  a  rib  is 
called  the  head ;  the  contracted  part 
which  adjoins  it  forms  the  neck;  at  the 
back  of  the  rib  is  the  tubercle;  farther 
outward  the  bone  bends  forward,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  angle,  from  which  proceeds 
the  body,  which  passes  forwards  and 
downwards  to  the  sternal  extremity. 

The  term  costa,  or  rib,  is  applied  in 
Botany  to  the  tapering,  nerve-like  sub¬ 
stance  extending  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  of  a  leaf. 

t'os'tal.  [Costa'lis ;  from  cos'ta,  a 
“rib.”]  Belonging  to  a  rib  or  ribs. 

Cos'tate.  [Costa'tus;  from  cos'ta, 
a  “rib.”]  Furnished  with  nerves  or 
ribs. 

Costiveness.  See  Constipation. 

Cos'to-.  [From  cos'ta,  a  “rib.”]  A 
prefix  in  compound  names,  denoting 
connection  with  a  rib  or  ribs. 

Cotangent.  See  Tangent. 

Cote.  See  Costa. 

Cotton-Plant.  See  Gossypium. 

Cotton-Tree.  See  Bombay. 

Cotula.  See  Mayweed. 

Cotunnii  Aquseductus,  or  Cotun- 
nins,  Aqueduct  of.  See  Aqueduct 

OF  THE  VeSTIBULUM. 

Co-tun'nI-us,  Nerve  of.  The  naso¬ 
palatine  nerve. 

Cotun'nius,  Wa'tei*  of.  A  fluid 
within  the  membrane  lining  the  vesti¬ 
bule  and  semicircular  canals  of  the 
internal  ear. 

Cot-y-le'don,  o'nfs.®  [Gr.  xorv\rib  hv  • 
from  KorvXri,  a  “cavity.”]  In  Botany, 
the  seed-lobe,  or  seminal  leaf,  of  a  young 
plant,  perishing  as  the  plant  grows  up. 
In  dicotyledonous  plants  (in  the  bean, 
for  example)  the  cotyledon  consists  of 
one-half  of  the  seed,  which,  on  germi¬ 
nating,  divides  into  two  equal  parts. 

Cot-y’-led'on-ous.  [Cotyledo'neus, 
Cotyle'donus ;  from  cofyle' don.~\  Be¬ 
longing  to  cotyledons ;  having  cotyle¬ 
dons. 

Cot'y-loid.  [Cotyloi'des ;  from 
KtTvX'i,  a  “small  drinking-cup.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  an  ancient  drinlting-cup. 

Cot'yloid  favi-tj'.  The  same  as 
Acetabulum,  which  see. 

Con,  koo.  A  French  word  signifying 
“neck.”  See  Collum. 

Couelie,  koosh.  [From  coucher,  to 
“lie  down,”  to  “go  to  bed;”  also,  to 
“put  to  bed.”]  A  French  term  signify  - 
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ing  “child -bed,”  “confinement,”  or 
“delivery:”  e.g.  une  couche  heurev.se,  iin 
koosh  uh'ruz',  “  a  happy  delivery.” 

Coucti'ing'.  (Fr.  Coucher,  to  “put 
to  bed,”  to  “cause  to  lie  down;”  because 
the  lens  is  pushed  down  from  its  upright 
position.)  The  operation  of  putting 
down  or  displacing  the  opaque  lens  in 
cataract. 

Couch'ing-Nec'dle.  The  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  couching. 

Cong'S!,  kof,  or  kawf.  [Lat.  Tus'sis ; 
Fr.  Toux,  too.]  A  sonorous  and  violent 
expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs. 

Couleur,  kooTuit'.  The  French  word 
for  Color,  which  see. 

Coumarin,  or  Coumarine,  koo'- 
ma-rin.  The  odoriferous  principle  of 
the  Tonka  bean,  the  produce  of  the 
Coumarou'na  odora’ta. 

Counter-Extension.  See  Contra-. 
Extensio. 

Counter-Fissure.  See  Contra- 
Fissura. 

Counter-Indication.  Sec  Contra- 
Indicatio. 

Coun'ter-Ir-ra-tsVtion.  [Con'tra- 
Irrita'tio.]  The  application  of  a  blister 
or  other  irritating  substance  to  one  part 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain  in  an¬ 
other  part,  usually  beneath  or  adjacent 
to  the  irritated  surface. 

Counter-Opening.  See  Contra- 
Apertura. 

Counter  -  Stroke.  See  Contre- 
Coup. 

Coup  de  Sang,  koo  deh  son”.  Blood- 
stroke.  A  term  used  by  some  French 
physicians  to  designate  an  instantaneous 
and  universal  congestion  without  any 
escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels.  (See 
Apoplexy.)  Some  authors  havo  applied 
this  name  to  haemorrhages  occurring  in 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

Coup  de  Soleil  (Fr.),  koo  deh  so'lel 
(or  soldi').  A  stroke  of  the  sun;  gene¬ 
rally,  any  affection  produced  by  a  scorch¬ 
ing  sun. 

Coup  de  Vent  (Fr.),  koo  deh  von°. 
A  stroke  of  the  wind;  an  affection  caused 
by  exposure  to  a  keen  wind,  extremely 
cold,  or  with  rain  or  sleet. 

Couperos6  (Fr.),  koop'ro'zl'.  (“Cop¬ 
per-colored.”)  A  term  applied  to  the 
Acne  rosacea  (or  carbuncled  face);  so 
named  from  the  redness  of  the  spots. 

Courap,  koo'r&p'.  A  form  of  im¬ 
petigo  peculiar  to  India,  described  by 
Sauvages  under  the  term  Scabies  In¬ 
dicar 

Couronne,  koo'ronn'.  The  French 
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word  for  “crown.”  See  Corona,  and 
Crown. 

Oours'es.  A  popular  English  term 
for  the  menses,  or  catamenia. 

Couvrechef  ( F r. ) ,  koov’R'shef '.  (Lite¬ 
rally,  “head-cover.”)  A  name  given  to 
certain  forms  of  bandage  applied  to  the 
head. 

Cow'hage,  Cow'-Itcli.  The  down 
covering  the  pods  of  the  Dol'ichos  prw'- 
riens,  now  called  3fucu'na pru'riem.  See 
Mucuna. 

Cow'-Fox.  [Vacci'nia.]  Pustules 
of  a  peculiar  character  on  the  teats  of 
the  cow,  from  which  the  vaccine  fluid 
derives  its  origin. 

Cowper’s  <*  lands.  See  Antipros- 

TATA3  GLANDUL.E. 

Cox  a,®  plural  Cox'ce.  (Fr.  Hanche, 
lioNsli.)  The  hip,  haunch,  or  hip-joint; 
also,  the  Ischium  and  Coccyx.  Applied 
in  Zoology  to  the  first  articulation  of 
the  feet  of  the  Crustacea,  Arachnides, 
and  Insecta. 

Cox-ae-lu'vi-um.*  [From  cox’ a,  the 
“hip,”  and  la'vo,  or  lu'o,  to  “wash.”]  A 
bath  for  the  lower  portion  of  the  body ; 
a  hip-bath.  , 

Cox-al'gi-a.®  [From  cox' a,  the  “hip,” 
and  uXyo;,  “pain.”]  Pain  in  the  hip- 
joint;  hip-joint  disease,  or  Mor'bus  cox- 
a'rius. 

Cox-a'ri-us.*  [From  cox'a,  the 
“hip.”]  Belonging  to  the  hip-joint. 

Cox -a' rum,®  the  genitive  plural  of 
Coxa,  which  see. 

Coxa' rum  Mor'bus.*  (“Disease  of 
the  Hips.”)  A  caries  of  the  head  of  the 
os  femoris,  causing  a  permanent  short¬ 
ening  of  the  limb,  and  often  accompanied 
with  spontaneous  luxation  of  the  bone. 

Cox'o-.  A  prefix  denoting  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Ischium. 

Crab’s  Claws  and  Crab’s  Stones. 
See  Cancrorum  Lapilli  et  Chela:. 

Crab-Louse.  See  Pediculus  Pubis. 

Crack  Wil'low.  See  Salix  Fragi- 

LIS. 

Cra'dle.  [Ar'eulus.]  A  kind  of 
frame  for  keeping  the  bedclothes  off  a 
wounded  or  fractured  limb. 

Cramp.  [Low  Latin  Cram'pus:  Ger. 
A ramp/.]  Spasmodic  and  involuntary 
contraction  of  muscles.  See  Spasmus. 

Cra'nI-al.  [Crania'Iis.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  cranium. 

Cra-ni-og'  ra-phy .  [Craniogra'- 
pma;  from  c ra'nium,  and  ypaijun,  to 
“write.”]  A  description  of  the  skull. 

Cra-nl-ol'o-gy.  [Craniolo'gia; 

from  cra'nium.  and  Aovoc.  a 


The  science  which  treats  of  skulls  in 
regard  to  their  variety  of  shape,  size, 
proportions,  etc. 

Cra-ni-om'e-ter.  [Craniom'e- 
trum;  from  cra'nium,  and  ptrpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  cranium. 

Cra-m-ot'o-my.  [Cranioto'mia ; 
from  cra'nium,  and  rtyv to,  to  “cut.”]  The 
opening  of  the  foetal  head,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  to  effect  delivery. 

Cra'iil-um.*  [Gr.  spaviav  •  from  sapa, 
or  Kapnvov,  the  “head.”]  The  skull,  or 
upper  part  of  the  head,  containing  the 
brain  and  its  connections,  and  consisting 
of  eight  bones. 

Craqueinent  Fnlinonaire  (Fr.), 
krdk'mbNo'  pUrmo'neR'.  A  crackling 
sound  often  heard  at  the  top  of  the 
lungs  in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis. 

Cras.  =  Cras'tinum ,*  or  Cras'tinus .* 
“For  to-morrow.” 

Cras-sa-men'tum.*  [From  eras' sus, 
“thick.”]  The  soft,  almost  solid,  mass, 
of  a  deep  brownish  red.  formed  by  ve¬ 
nous  blood  soon  after  it  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted. 

Crassulaceae,*  lcras-su-la'she-e  [from 
Cras'sula,  one  of  the  genera],  or  Sem- 
per-vi'viie.-*  A  natural  order  of  plants, 
growing  in  hot  and  dry  situations,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  succulent  nature  of 
their  stems  and  leaves.  The  Sedum  ma- 
jus,  or  Semper  vivum  (“  Live-forever”), 
is  a  good  example  of  this  order. 

Cra'ter,  e'ris.*  [Gr.  sparrip,  a  “bowl.”] 
Literally,  a  “cup”  or  “bowl:”  usually 
applied  to  the  mouth  of  a  volcano. 

Cra-ter'I-form.  [Craterifor'mis ; 
from  the  same.]  Formed  like  a  bowl. 

Craw.  The  crop  of  a  bird.  See  Crop. 

Craw'-Fish,  or  Cray'-Fisli.  The 
Cancer  astacus,  or  C.  fluviatilis. 

Cream  of  Lime.  A  mixture  of 
lime  and  water  used  for  purifying  coal 
gas,  by  its  property  of  absorbing  or 
combining  with  the  contaminating  gases. 

Cream  of  Tar 'tar.  [Cre'mor  Tar'- 
tari.]  Bitartrate,  or  supertartrate,  of 
potash.  See  Potassa:  Bitartras. 

Cre'a-sdte,  or  Kre'a-sote.  [Crea- 
so'tum ;  from  spins,  “flesh,”  and  »sa’m, 
to  “preserve.”]  A  colorless,  brilliantly 
transparent  liquid,  obtained  from  crude 
pyroligneous  acid,  and  from  wood  tar. 
It  is  irritant,  narcotic,  styptic,  power¬ 
fully  antiseptic,  and  somewhat  escharo- 
tic~  Its  use  internally  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  cholera,  sea-sickness,  and 
other  affections  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  In  large  doses,  it  is  a  danger* 
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ous  poison.  It  has  been  employed  ex¬ 
ternally  with  great  advantage  in  some 
cutaneous  affections,  and  especially  in 
malignant  ulcers.  The  editor  of  this 
work  has  used  it  with  the  happiest  effects 
in  indolent  and  malignant  ulcers  result¬ 
ing  from  chilblain,  after  all  the  other 
remedies  usually  recommended  in  such 
cases  had  failed. 

Cre'asote  YVa'ter.  [A'qua  Crea- 
so'ti.]  Take  of  creasote  a  fluidrachin; 
distilled  water  a  pint.  Mix  them,  and 
agitate  the  mixture  till  the  creasote  is 
dissolved.  (U.S.  Ph.,  1860.) 

Cre'a-tin,  or  Cre'a-tlne.  [Creati'- 
na;  from  xpsa;,  Kptarog,  “flesh.”]  A  nitro- 
genized  crystallizable  substance.  A  neu¬ 
tral  body  obtained  from  a  fluid  produced 
by  mixing  chopped  animal  muscle  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  subjecting 
this,  in  a  bag,  to  strong  pressure.  It 
does  not  combine  with  either  acids  or 
alkalies.  Also  spelled  Kreatin. 

Cre-at'i-nin,  or  Cre-at'i-nlne. 
[Creatini'na.]  An  alkaline  base  into 
which  Creatin  is  changed  by  heating 
with  hydrochloric  or  other  acids.  Also 
spelled  Kreatinm. 

Creep'iug’  Sicli'ness.  (Ger.  Krie- 
belkrankheit,  kre'bel-krftnk'hlt.)  The 
name  by  which  the  gangrenous  form  of 
Ergotism  is  known  in  Germany.  See 
Ergotism. 

Cre-mas'ter.®  [From  Kps/xico,  to  “sus¬ 
pend.”]  A  muscle  which  supports  and 
compresses  the  testicle  and  spermatic 
vessels.  See  Spermatic  Cord. 

Cre'mor,  o'ris.*  [From  Kplpvov,  the 
“thick  juice  of  barley.”]  Cream;  any 
substance  skimmed  from  the  surface  of 
a  fluid;  also,  a  thick  decoction  of  barley. 

Cre'nate.  [Crena'tus;  from  cre'na, 
a  “notch.”]  Notched;  scolloped. 

Cren'u-lat-ed.  [Crenula'tus ;  from 
cren'ula,  a  “ little  notch.”]  Having 
small  notches. 

Crep'I-tant.  [Crepitans.  See  next 
article.]  Crackling,  or  rattling. 

Crep-I-ta'tion.  [Crepita'tio,  ©'ins; 
from  crep'ito,  crcpita'  turn,  to  “crackle.”] 
The  sound  caused  by  pressing  any  por¬ 
tion  of  cellular  tissue,  in  which  air  is 
collected,  between  the  fingers.  Also,  the 
noise  produced  by  the  act  of  grating  the 
ends  of  a  fractured  bone  together.  See 
Crepitus. 

Crep'I-tus.®  [From  cre'po,  crep'itum, 
to  “  make  a  noise.”]  The  discharge  of 
gas  or  flatus  from  the  bowels.  The 
crackling  noise  occasioned  by  pressing  a 
part  when  air  is  collected  in  the  cellular 
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tissue.  The  grating  sensation  produced 
by  the  ends  of  a  fractured  bone  being 
rubbed  against  each  other. 

Crescentiacese,®  kres-sen-she-a'- 
she-e  or  kres-sen-te-a'she-e,  or  Cres- 
jen-tin'e-®.®  A  natural  order  of  ex¬ 
ogenous  trees,  natives  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
The  chief  plant  of  this  order  is  the  Cala¬ 
bash-tree,  Crescen'tia  (kres-sen'she-a) 
cvje'te,  producing  an  esculent  fruit  in  a 
shell  which  is  used  as  a  bottle. 

Crest.  [Cris'ta.]  Applied  to  several 
objects  which  surmount  others. 

Crest'ed.  [Crista’tws.]  Having  a 
crest. 

Cre'ta.®  [From  Cre'ta,  the  island  of 
Crete.]  (Fr.  Craie,  kR&.)  Chalk.  The 
Pharmaeopoeial  name  (Ed.  and  U.S.  Ph.) 
for  native  friable  carbonate  of  lime. 

Cre'ta  Prsep-a-ra'ta.*  (“Prepared 
Chalk.”)  The  Pharmaeopoeial  name 
(Br.  Ph.)  for  chalk  finely  pulverized  by 
levigation. 

Cre-ta'ceous.  [Creta'ceus;  from 
cre'ta,  “chalk.”]  Of  the  nature  of 
chalk ;  chalky. 

Cre'ti-niSm.  [Cretinis'mus;  ety¬ 
mology  uncertain.]  An  endemic  diseaso 
common  in  Switzerland  and  other  moun¬ 
tainous  countries,  characterized  by  goitre, 
stinted  growth,  swelled  abdomen,  wrin¬ 
kled  skin,  wan  complexion,  vacant  and 
stupid  countenance,  misshapen  cranium, 
idiocy,  and  comparative  insensibility. 

Cri-bra'tion.  [Cribra'tio,  o'nis; 
from  cri'bro,  cribra'tum,  to  “sift”  (from 
crib' rum,  a  “sieve”).]  The  act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  sifting,  or  passing  through  a 
sieve. 

Crib'ri-form.  [Cribrifor'mis ; 

from  crib' rum,  a  “sieve.”]  Perforated 
like  a  sieve. 

Cs’i'co-.  A  prefix  denoting  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

Cri'eoid.  [Cricoi'des  and  Cricoi'- 
dens;  from  kp'iko;,  a  “ring,”  and  elco ;,  a 
“form.”]  Resembling  a  ring. 

Cri'eoid  Car'ti-lage.  [Cartila'go 
Cricoi'des.]  The  name  given  to  one 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 

Criminal  Abortion.  See  Foeticide. 

CrI'nate.  [Crina'tus ;  from  cri'nis.] 
Having  hair. 

Cri'nis.®  [From  xpivu),  to  “distin¬ 
guish”?]  The  hair  of  the  head,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  back  part.  Sec  Capillus. 

Cri'noid.  [Crinoi'des ;  from  xp(- 
vov,  a  “lily,”  and  el  cog,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  lily. 

Crinones.  See  Mali?  Gordii. 
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CrI'sis.*  [Gr.  a/mVij;  from  Kpivtn,  to 
“distinguish,”  to  “judge,”  to  “decide.”] 
Literally,  a  “judgment,”  “decision,”  or 
“determination.”  In  the  course  of  a 
disease,  that  point  or  period  which  de¬ 
termines  its  favorable  or  unfavorable 
termination,  or,  in  common  language,  its 
“turning-point.” 

Cris-pa'tus,*  Cris'pus.*  [From 
cris'po,  criapa'tum,  to  “curl.”]  Curled; 
crisp. 

Cris'ta.*  A  crest.  Applied  in  Anato¬ 
my  to  parts  or  processes  of  bones  re¬ 
sembling  a  crest.  In  Botany  it  denotes 
a  peculiar  organ  of  the  Graminese.  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Surgery  to  an  excrescence  about 
the  am  is  and  pudenda. 

Crista  Gal'li.*  (“Cock’s  Crest.”) 
The  peculiar  process  on  the  ethmoid 
bone  to  which  the  falx  cerebri  is  at¬ 
tached. 

Cris'tate.  [Crista'tus ;  from  cris'tai] 
Having  a  crest;  crested. 

Crit'i-cal.  [Crit'icus;  from  cri'sis, 
“decision”  or  “determination.”]  De¬ 
termining  the  issue  of  a  disease.  Also 
applied  to  periods  of  life  as  decisive  of 
certain  changes  of  constitution,  habits, 
etc.  See  Crisis. 

Crit'ical  Age.  [AE'tas  Crit'ica.] 

That  period  of  female  life  when  the 
catamenia  become  irregular,  and  'ulti¬ 
mately  cease.  It  is  often  attended  with 
serious  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
is  sometimes  the  commencement  of  fatal 
diseases.  See  Change  of  Life. 

(roc-o-dil'i-d*.®  [From  xpoMeiXog, 
the  “crocodile.”]  A  family  of  Saurian 
reptiles,  having  the  crocodile  for  their 
type. 

Cro'cus.®  [Gr.  Kpoicos,  “saffron.”]  A 
Linnasan  genus  of  the  class  Triandria , 
natural  order  Iridaeese  or  Iridese.  The 
Pharmacopoeia!  name  ||  for  the  prepared 
stigmas  of  the  Crocus  sativus. 

Cro  cus  Sa-ti'vus.®  The  systematic 
name  of  the  saffron-plant;  also  called 
Crocus  officinalis. 

Crop.  [luglu'vies.]  An  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  oesophagus  in  birds ;  the  craw. 

Cross  Birth.  [Parodyn'ia  Per- 
ter'sa.]  In  popular  language,  preter¬ 
natural  labor  of  any  kind. 

Crot/a-lus.®  [From  KporaXov,  a  “rat¬ 
tle.”]  The  rattlesnake;  a  genus  of  poi¬ 
sonous  snakes  found  in  North  America. 

Crot'a-phe,®  or  Cro-ta'plil-utu.* 
[From  Kporaj>og,  the  “temple  of  the  head.”] 
A  painful  pulsation  or  throbbing  in  the 
temple,  accompanied  with  drumming  in 
the  ears. 


Crot'ehet.  (Fr.  Crochet,  kro'shd',  a 
“hook.”)  A  curved  instrument  for  ex¬ 
tracting  the  foetus. 

Cro'ton,  o'nj's.*  [Gr.  Kpnrov,  the  “  dog* 
tick,”  which  the  seeds  of  some  plants  of 
this  genus  are  fancied  to  resemble.]  A 
Linnsean  genus  of  the  class  Moncecia, 
natural  order  Euphorbiaceee. 

Cro'ton  Cascaril'la,®  or  Cro'ton 
Eleuthe'ria*  (or  Eleute'ria*).  The 
plant  believed  to  afford  Cascarilla  bark. 

Cro'ton  Tig'lium.*  The  plant  from 
the  seeds  of  which  croton  oil  is  obtained. 

It  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  growing 
native  in  Hindostan  and  the  East  India 
islands.  See  Oleum  Tiglii. 

Cro'tou-ate.  [Croto'nas,  a'/ts.] 

A  combination  of  crotonic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Cro-to'ne.®  [Gr.  Kpordvri  ■  from  xpcndv, 
a  “kind  of  tick.”]  Originally,  a.fungous 
excrescence  on  trees,  caused  by  an  insect 
(Kponjr).  Now  usually  applied  to  small 
fungous  excrescences  on  the  periosteum. 

Cro-ton'ic  A$'id.  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  acrid  matter  of  croton  oil. 

Croton  Oil.  See  Oleum  Tiglii. 

Crotoplius.  See  Crotaphe. 

Croup,  kroop.  [Cynan'clte  Tra- 
clsea'lis.]  A  disease  marked  by  labori¬ 
ous  and  suffocative  breathing,  with  a 
stridulous  noise,  short,  dry  cough,  and 
expectoration  of  a  concrete  membranous 
sputum. 

Cru'cial.  [Crucia'lis;  from  crux, 
a  “cross.”]  Belonging  to  a  cross. 

Cru'cial  In-Cis'ion.  Two  incisions 
made  to  cross  each  other. 

Cru'ci-ble.  [Crucib'ulum ;  from 
cm' do,  to  “torture.”]  A  vessel  made 
of  baked  earth,  or  metal,  used  as  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  substances  to  be  fused  or 
exposed  to  a  great  heat. 

Cru-ciff'er-se.®  [From  crux,  cru'cis, 
a  “cross,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”  See 
next  article.]  A  natural  order  of  Ex¬ 
ogens  :  they  are  said  to  possess  univer¬ 
sally  antiscorbutic  and  stimulant  proper¬ 
ties,  and  their  seeds  abound  in  a  fixed  oil. 
Mustard  may  be  taken  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  this  order. 

Cru-cif 'er-us.®  [From  crux,  cru'cis, . 
a  “cross,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Cru- 
cif'erous.  Literally,  “bearing  a  cross.” 
Applied  to  plants  whose  flowers  are  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  See  Crucifers. 

Cru'ci-form.  [Crucii'or'mis ;  from 
crux,  cru'cis,  a  “cross.”]  Like  a  cross. 

Cru'di-ty.  [Cru'ditas,  a'  tis  ;  from 
cru'dus,  “raw.”]  Bad  digestion;  raw- 
nbss. 
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Cru'els.  (Fr.  Eero  utiles,  Akroo'ell', 
“scrofula.”)  Popularly,  scrofulous  swell¬ 
ings  of  the  glands  of  the  neck. 

Cru'or,  o 'ria.*  The  red  or  purplish 
colored  portion  of  the  blood. 

Cru'ra,*  gen.  Cru'rum,  the  plural 
of  Crus,  which  see. 

Cru'ra  CCr-e-bcI'li.®  (The  “Legs 
or  Limbs  of  the  Cerebellum.”)  Two 
white  cords,  extending  one  along  the 
circumference  of  each  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebellum. 

Cru'ra  Cer'e-fori.*  (The  “Legs  or 
Limbs  of  the  Cerebrum.”)  Two  thick 
white  fasciculi,  one  from  the  inferior 
surface  of  each  hemisphere  of  the  cere¬ 
brum. 

Cru'ra  Di-a-pli rag'ma-tis.  *  (“Legs 
of  the  Diaphragm.”)  Two  appendices 
situated  behind  and  below  the  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 

Cru-rse'us.*  [From  crus,  cru'ris,  a 
“leg.”]  Belonging  to  the  leg.  The 
name  of  a  muscle  of  the  leg. 

Cru'ral.  [Crnra'lis ;  from  crus, 
cru'ris,  a  “leg.”]  Belonging  to  the 
leg ;  applied  also  to  the  cruraaus  muscle. 

Cru'ral  Arch.  Otherwise  called 
Fallopius’  or  Poupart’s  ligament.  See 
Poupart’s  Ligament. 

Crural  Hernia.  See  Hernia  Cru- 
ralis. 

Crus,®  gen.  Cru'ris,  plural  Cru'ra. 

[From  Kpovoj,  to  “kick.”]  (Fr.  Jam.be, 
zhonb,  and  Cuisse,  kw&ss.)  The  leg.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  symmetrical  projections  or  ap¬ 
pendages,  as  the  Crus  of  either  hemi¬ 
sphere;  in  other  words,  the  Crura  of  the 
cerebrum. 

Crus'ta.*  (Literally,  a  “crust.”)  The 
external  cover  or  shell  in  the  Mollusca, 
Crustacea,  and  in  certain  insects.  Also, 
a  scab. 

Crustacea,  kriis-ta'she-a,  or  Crusta¬ 
ceans,  krus-ta'shunz.  See  next  article. 

Crustaceus,*  krus-ta'she-us.  [From 
crus'ta,  a  “crust.”]  Crusta'ceous.  Having 
a  hard  shell.  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
( Crusta'cea)  to  a  class  of  Articulata  in 
which  the  envelop,  or  crust,  is  usually 
solid  and  more  or  less  calcareous. 

Cry-opU'o-rns.*  [From  spvo;,  “cold,” 
and  tfpb},  to  “bear,”  to  “produce.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  “cold-producing.”  An  instrument 
in  which  water  is  made  to  freeze  by  the 
cold  produced  by  its  own  evaporation. 

Cryp'ta,*  plural  Cryp'tse.  [From 
Kpvrr-u,  to  “hide.”]  Small  round  points 
at  the  end  of  the  minute  arteries  of  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys :  also, 
a  follicle,  or  follicular  gland. 
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Cryp-to-yepli'a-lusA  [From  rpm- 
t6s,  “  concealed,”  “  obscure,”  and  KxpaXfi, 
a  “head.”]  A  monster-foetus,  in  which 
the  head  is  very  small  and  does  not 
project  from  the  trunk. 

Cryp-to-ga'mi-a.®  [See  next  article.] 
The  twenty-fourth  class  of  plants  in  the 
system  of  Linnaeus.  It  comprises  all 
flowerless  plants.  (See  Cryptogamius.) 
All  other  plants  are  included  under  a 
second  grand  division,  called  Phanero- 
gamia. 

Cryp-to-g-a'inl-us.®  [From  Kpmro;, 
“hidden,”  or  “obscure”  (from  spin™, 
to  “hide”),  and  yupo;,  “nuptials.”] 
Literally,  denoting  plants  “whose  mar¬ 
riage  is  obscure  or  doubtful.”  Applied 
by  Linnams  to  a  class  whose  parts  of 
fructification  have  not  been  sufficiently 
ascertained  to  refer  them  to  any  class 
according  to  the  sexual  system. 

Cryp-tor'chis.*  [From  Kpmro j, 
“concealed,”  and  SpX‘s,  a  “testicle.”] 
One  whose  testicles  have  not  descended 
into  the  scrotum. 

Cryp'tous.  [Cryp'tus;  from  Kpvirrco, 
to  “hide.”]  Hidden,  or  concealed. 

Crys'tal.  [Lat.  Crystal'lum,  or 
Crystal'Ius:  Gr.  KpvoraWo ;,  “ice;”  pro¬ 
perly,  “clear  ice.”]  A  hard,  bright, 
transparent  substance,  like  ice  or  the 
clearest  glass.  The  geometrical  figures 
assumed  by  crystallizable  bodies  when 
they  pass  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state. 

Crys'tal-lin,  or  Crys'tal-line. 
[Crystalli'na;  from  crystal' lum,  “crys¬ 
tal.”]  A  peculiar  substance  forming  the 
basis  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 
Also,  one  of  the  products  of  the  distil¬ 
lation  of  indigo. 

Crys'tal-line.  [Crystalli'mis ;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  crystal;  like 
crystal. 

Crys'talline  Cons.  A  transparent, 
double  convex  lens  situated  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 
It  was  formerly  often  called  the  crystal¬ 
line  humor  of  the  eye. 

Crys-tal-li-za'tion.  [Crystalli- 
za'tio,  o'nis ;  from  crystal'lum ,  “crys¬ 
tal.”]  A  property  by  which  crystalliza¬ 
ble  substances  pass  from  >a  fluid  to  a 
solid  state,  assuming  certain  determinate 
geometrical  figures. 

Crystalliza'tion,  Wa'ter  of.  That 
portion  of  water  which  combines  with 
salts  in  the  act  of  crystallizing,  and 
which  cannot  be  removed  without  de¬ 
stroying  their  crystalline  structure. 

Crys-tal-log'ra-pliy.  [Crystal* 
logra'pliia:  from  crystal'lum ,  a  “crys- 
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tal,”  and  ypacbm,  to  “  write.”]  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  crystals. 

Crys'tal-Ioid.  [Crystalloi'des ; 

from  crystal' lum,  a  “crystal,”  and  rtdof, 
a  “form.”]  Resembling  crystal. 

Ctenoid,  te'noid.  [Cteuoi'des ;  from 
KTcif,  ktcvo(,  a  “  comb,”  and  rfSo;,  a  “  form.”] 
Resembling  a  comb.  Applied  to  an  order 
of  fishes  with  dentated  scales. 

Cu  (Fr.),  kii.  See  Alula. 

Cube.  [Lat.  Cu'bus;  Gr.  KvSog.]  A 
solid  bounded  by  six  equal  squares  at 
right  angles  with  each  other, 

Cu-be'ba.*  [From  the  Arabic  Cuba'- 
bah.~\  Cubeb,  or  Cubebs.  The  Pharma¬ 
copoeia!  name  for  the  berries  of  the  Piper 
cubeba. 

Cu-be'bse*  (“  Cubebs”),  the  plural  o'f 
Cubeba,  which  see. 

Cu-be'bin.  [Cnbebi'na ;  from  Cu- 
be'ba.\  A  crystalline  substance  obtained 
from  cubebs. 

Cu'bebs.  In  the  plural,  the  English 
term  for  the  berries  of  the  Piper  cubeba. 
See  Cubeba. 

Cu-bi-ffor'mis.*  [From  cu'bus.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  cube :  cu'biform. 

Cu-bi-tse'us.®  Pertaining  to  the 
Cubit,  or  fore-arm. 

Cu'bi-tal.  [Cubita'lis;  from  cu' - 
bitus.]  Belonging  to  the  fore-arm. 

Cu'bi-tus.®  [From  cu’bo,  to  “lie 
down.”]  (Fr.  Coude,  kood.)  The  fore¬ 
arm,  extending  between  the  elbow  and 
wrist;  also,  the  ulna,  or  Os  cubiti. 

Cn'boid.  [Cuboi'des;  from  kvSo;,  a 
“cube,”  and  el 60s,  a  “form.”]  Like  a 
cube. 

Cuc'ltoo-ITow'er.  The  Cardamine 
prateusis. 

Cu-cul-la'ris.*  [From  cucul'lus,  a 
“hood.”]  Like  a  hood. 

Cu'cul-late.  [Cuculla'tus ;  from 
cucul'lus,  a  “hood.”]  Hooded. 

Cu'cum-ber.  The  fruit  of  different 
species  of  Cueumis. 

Cu'eumber,  Bit'ter.  The  fruit  of 
the  Citrullus  colocynthis.  See  COLO¬ 
CYNTHIS. 

Cu'eumber,  Squirting-,  Cu'eum¬ 
ber,  Wild.  The  Momordica  elaterium. 

Cu'cu-mer,*  Ou'cn-mis.®  A  Lin- 
nman  genus  of  the  class  Moncecia,  natu¬ 
ral  order  Cucurbitacese. 

Cu  eumis  A-gres'tis,*  Cu'cumis 
As-i-ni'uus.*'  The  Momordica  elate¬ 
rium. 

Cu'cumis  Col-o-cyn'this.*  The 

former  name  of  the  plant  which  yields 
eoloeynth :  now  called  Citrullus  colo- 
tynthis. 


Cucurb.  cruent.  =  Cucurbitula 

Cruenta,  which  see. 

Cu-cur'bi-ta.®  [From  cur'vo,  to 
“curve,”  or  “bend.”]  Literally, a  “gourd.” 
A  distilling  vessel  shaped  like  a  gourd  : 
a  cu'curbit.  Also,  a  cupping-glass.  See 
Cucurbitula. 

Cucurbitacese,*  ku-kur-be-ta'she-e. 
[From  cucur'bita,  a  “gourd.”]  A  natu¬ 
ral  order,  comprising  the  melon,  cucum¬ 
ber,  gourd,  and  other  valuable  plants. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  hot  and 
tropical  climates.  The  fruits  of  many 
species  of  cucumis  are  powerfully  ca¬ 
thartic.  The  eoloeynth  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  medicines  derived  from 
this  order. 

Cu-cur-bl-ta'ceous.  [Cucurbita'- 

ceus;  from  cucur'bita,  a  “gourd.”] 
Having  an  arrangement  as  in  the  Cucur- 
bita.  See  Cucurbitacea:. 

Cu-cur-bit'u-Ia.®  [Diminutive  of 
cucur'bita,  a  “gourd.”]  A  cupping- 
glass.  (Fr.  Ventouse,  voN°'tooz'.) 

Cucurbit'  ula  Cru-eu' t  sy*  (a  “Bloody 
Cupping-Glass,”  or  one  intended  to 
draw  blood),  Cucurbit'ula  cum  Fer'- 
ro*  (“Cupping-Glass  [armed]  with 
Iron”).  A  cupping-glass,  with  scarifica¬ 
tion.  Names  applied  to  the  common 
cupping-glasses  used  for  drawing  blood, 
as  distinguished  from  those  employed 
in  dry  cupping. 

Cucurbit'ula  Sic'ca.*  (A  “Dry 
Cupping-Glass.”)  One  used  for  dry 
cupping  without  scarification. 

Cnisse  (Fr.),  kw&s.  See  Femur. 

Cuivre  (Fr.),  kw&vR.  See  Cuprum. 

Cu  j.  =  Cu'jus .*  “  Of  which.” 

Cujusl.  =  Cujus'libeU *  “Of  any,”  or 
“of  which  you  please.” 

Cul-de-Sac  (Fr.),  kill  deh  s&k.  A  tube 
or  cavity  closed  at  one  end. 

Culm.  [Cul'mus;  from  KaXapo;,  a 
“reed.”]  A  reed,  or  straw;  the  proper 
stem  or  trunk  of  grasses,  rushes,  etc. 

Ciil-m  if 'cr-ous.  [Culmif 'crus ; 
from  cul'mus,  “straw,”  a  “culm,”  and 
fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  or  having 
culms. 

Cul'mi-nat-ing.  [Cul'minans ; 

from  cul'mino,  to  “arrive  at  the  top,  or 
highest  point.”]  Applied  particularly  to 
stars  when  at  their  highest  point  in  the 
heavens. 

Cul-tri-for'mis.*  [From  cul'ter,  a 
“knife.”]  Formed  like  a  knife:  cul'- 
triform. 

Cu-mi'uum.*  [Gr.  Kvpwov.']  A  Lin- 
neean  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria,  na¬ 
tural  order  Umbelliferx, 
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Cunii'mun  (y-mi'nnm.'  The 

plant  Cumin,  or  Fcenic'ulum  Orienta'le. 

Cu'nc-al.  [Cunea'lis ;  from  cu'neus, 
a  “wedge.”]  Belonging  to  a  wedge. 

Cu'ne-ate.  [Cunca'tus;  from  cu'¬ 
neus,  a  “wedge.”]  Wedge-shaped. 

Cu'ne-i-form.  [Cuneilor'mis  s 

from  the  same,  and  for'ma,  “likeness.”] 
Formed  like  a  wedge. 

Cuuoniaceae,*  ku-no-ne-a'she-e. 

[From  Cuno'nia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  found  in  India,  South  America,  etc. 

Cu'pel.  [From  cupel' la,  a  “cup.”]  A 
small  vessel  in  which  gold  and  silver  are 
refined  by  melting  them  with  lead. 

Cu-pel-la'tion.  [Cupella'tio,  o 'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  process  of  refining 
gold  and  silver  by  melting  them  in  a 
cupel  with  lead. 

Cu'po-la.  The  dome-like  extremity 
of  the  canal  of  the  cochlea.  See  Cochlea. 

Cup'ped.  Applied  to  the  hollowed 
surface  of  the  Crass  amentum  of  blood 
caused  by  inflammation. 

Cup'ping.  Application  of  Cueur- 
bitulse,  or  cupping-glasses. 

Cupping-  Class.  See  Cucurbitula. 

Cu-prif 1 'er-ous.  [Cuprif'crus ; 
from  c u'prunt,  “copper,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  or  containing  copper. 

Cu'prum,*  gen.  Cu'pri.  [From 
Kvrrpo;,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  the 
ancients  procured  the  best  copper.] 
(Fr.  Cuivre,  kwhvu. )  Copper,  a  red  metal, 
malleable  and  ductile.  Specific  gravity  8.6. 

Cu'pri  Ace'tas.*  Acetate  of  copper, 
improperly  called  distilled  or  crystal¬ 
lized  verdigris. 

Cu'pri  Subace'tas.*  (“Subacetate 
of  Copper.”)  Verdigris.  The  ssrugo  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  some¬ 
times  used  as  an  application  to  malig¬ 
nant  ulcers,  and  as  an  cscharotic  for 
venereal  warts. 

Cu'pri  Sul'phas.*  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial  name  ||  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or 
blue  vitriol.  Its  use  in  small  doses  has 
been  recommended  in  diarrhoea;  but  it 
is  chiefly  employed  as  an  external  ap¬ 
plication  for  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and 
as  a  styptic  for  bleeding  surfaces. 

Cu'pu-la.*  (Literally,  a  “cup.”)  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Botany  to  the  cup  or  husk  of 
certain  plants, — e.g.  the  cup  of  an  acorn, 
or  husk  of  the  hazel-nut.  Also  called  a 
cu'pule. 

Cu-pu-lif'er-se.*  [See  next  article.] 
A  natural  order  of  arborescent  or  shrubby 
Exogens,  producing  fruit  enclosed  in  a 
<sup  or  husk.  It  comprises  the  oak, 
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beech,  chestnut,  hazel,  etc.  They  abound 
in  all,  or  nearly  all,  temperate  climates. 
An  astringent  principle  pervades  all  the 
order.  This  order  is  called  Corylacece 
by  Lindley. 

Cu-i>u-lif'er-us.®  [From  cu'pula, 
and  fe'ro,  to  “boar.”]  Bearing  cupula;: 
cupulif'erous. 

Cu-ra're  Poi'son.  A  most  deadly 
poison,  obtained,  it  is  said,  from  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  family  Strychnia;.  The 
South  American  Indians  use  it  to  poison 
their  arrows. 

Curatio,*  ku-ra'she-o.  [From  cu'ro, 
cura'tum,  to  “take  care”  of,  to  “cure.”] 
The  treatment  of  a  disease,  or  wound. 

.  (  Hi'-cii'ina.*  A  Linnsean  genus  of 
the  class  Monandria,  natural  order  Zin- 
giberacese.  The  root  is  a  stimulant  aro¬ 
matic,  somewhat  resembling  ginger.  It 
is  much  used  in  India  as  a  condiment, 
and  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  curry. 
Also  the  Pharmacopoeia!  name  for  the 
rhizoma  of  the  Curcu'ma  lon'ga. 

Cur-cu'ma  Lon'ga.®  The  turmeric- 
plant. 

Curcu'ma  Pa'pcr.  Paper  stained 
with  a  decoction  of  Turmeric,  which  see. 

Cur-cu'mim.  [From  Curcu'ma  lon'ga, 
the  “turmeric-plant.”]  The  coloring 
matter  of  turmeric  obtained  in  a  stato  of 
purity  by  separating  it  from  its  combi¬ 
nation  with  oxide  of  lead. 

Curd.  The  coagulum  which  sepa¬ 
rates  from  milk  upon  the  addition  of 
acid,  rennet,  or  wine. 

Cnr'sor,*  plural  Cur-so're£.  [From 
cur'ro,  cur' sum,  to  “run.”]  Applied  to  a 
family  of  birds  which  run  along  the 
ground. 

Cur-so'ri-us.*  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  in  the  plural  neuter  ( Curso'ria) 
to  a  family  of  orthopterous  insects  with 
legs  solely  adapted  for  running. 

Cuscutacese,*  kus-ku-ta'she-e.-  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  parasitical 
plants,  consisting  of  one  genus,  Cuscu’ta. 
It  includes  the  common  Dodder. 

Cus-pa'ri-a.*  A  Linnman  genus  of 
the  class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Dios- 
mess.  Also  the  Pliarmacopoeial  name 
(Brit.  Ph.)  of  the  bark  of  Galipea  cus- 
paria,  or  G.  officinalis.  See  Galipea. 

Csispa'ria  I'e-bi-if ' 'u-g-a.*  The  tree 
supposed  by  some  to  yield  Angustura 
bark,  now  called  Bonplandia  trifoliata ; 
some  refer  it  to  the  Galipea  cusparia,  or 
G.  officinalis. 

Cus-pi-da'tus.®  [From  cus’ pis,  c us'- 
pidis,  a  “point.”]  Cus'pidate.  Having 
a  pointed  extremity.  Applied  in  the 
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plural  masculine  ( Cuspida'ti )  to  certain 
teeth  (see  Dentes  Ccspidati). 

Cu-ta'ne-ous.  [Cuia'neus ;  from 
cu'tis,  the  “  skin.”]  Belonging  to  the  skin. 

Cuta’neons  Ab-sorp'tion.  A  func¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  by  which  cei-tain  prepa¬ 
rations  rubbed  into  the  skin  have  the 
same  action  as  when  given  internally, 
only  in  a  less  degree.  Thus,  mercury, 
applied  in  this  manner,  cures  syphilis 
and  excites  salivation,  tartrate  of  anti¬ 
mony  is  said  to  occasion  vomiting,  and 
arsenic  produces  poisonous  effects. 

€u-ta'ne-us  Mus'cu-lus.®  The  Pla- 
tysma-myodes,  a  muscle  of  the  neck  hav¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  very  thin  fleshy 
membrane. 

t’u'ti-cle.  [Cutic'iila;  diminutive 
of  cu'tis,  the  “ skin.”]  The  Epidermis, 
or  scarf-skin. 

Cu'tis.®  [From  okvtU  or  <tkvto j,  a 
“skin”  or  “hide.”]  The  skin  consisting 
of  the  Cutis  vera,  Beta  mucosum,  and  Cu- 
ticula. 

Cu'tis  An-ser-i'na.®  (“Goose-skin.”) 
That  condition  of  the  skin,  produced  by 
cold  and  other  causes,  in  which  the 
papilla s  become  rigid  and  erect,  resem¬ 
bling  the  skin  of  a  plucked  goose. 

C.y 'a-nate.  [Cy'anas,  a'tis.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  cyanic  acid  with  a  base. 

C.?-an'ic.  [Cyau'icus.]  Applied 
to  an  acid  composed  of  cyanogen  and 
oxygen. 

5y-an'o-gen.  [From  svavo;,  “blue,” 
and  yewaw,  to  “generate.”]  A  peculiar 
principle  composed  of  nitrogen  and  car¬ 
bon,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  cyanu- 
ret  of  mercury  by  heat.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Prussin,  or  Prwssine. 

tf^y'a-iio-pa-ttii'a.*  [From  Kvavog, 
“blue,”  and  ra'Joj,  “ affection,”  “  dis¬ 
ease.”]  “Blue  disease;”  another  term 
for  Cyanosis. 

£y-a-j»o'sis.*  [From  xvavos,  “blue.”] 
(Fr.  Cyanose,  sh'lxnlr/.' .)  A  blue  color 
of  the  skin,  resulting  from  congenital 
malformation  of  the  heart,  by  which 
venous  and  arterial  blood  are  mixed  so 
as  to  be  not  wholly  oxygenated:  the 
Morbus  cocrtdeus. 

?y-an'u-ret.  [Cyamire'tiMii;  from 
cyanoge' miia]  A  combination  of  cyan¬ 
ogen  with  a  base. 

£y-a-nu'ric.  [Cyauu'ricus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  cyanogen  and  urine ;  applied 
to  an  acid. 

Uy-an'tt-riii.  [Oyannri'na ;  from 
iniaro;,  “blue,”  and  ovpo-j,  the  “urine.”] 
A  very  rare  substance  deposited  as  a 
blue  powder  by  the  urine. 


£y-ath-I-for'inis.s  [From  cy'athus , 
a  “cup.”]  Shaped  like  a  cup:  cy'athi- 
form. 

{Jy'a-tlius.*  [From  KvaOo ;,  a  “  drink' 
ing-cup.”]  In  prescriptions,  it  signi¬ 
fies  a  wine-glass. 

Cycadacese,*  sik-a-da'she-e,  or  Cy- 
ca'dese.*  [From  Cy'cas,  Cyc'adis,  one 
of  the  genera.]  A  small  natural  order 
of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  found  in 
the  tropics.  Several  plants  of  this  order 
furnish  starch  and  sago  which  are  used 
for  food.  The  Cycads  were  formerly 
classed  with  the  Palms. 

Cy'cas  Cir-ci-iia'lis.®  An  East  In¬ 
dian  palm-tree,  the  central  portion  of 
which  yields  a  kind  of  sago. 

Cy'cle.  [Cy'clus;  from  kvk\os,  a 
“  circle.”]  Applied  to  a  revolution  of 
the  sun  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  of 
the  moon  of  nineteen  years.  A  continual 
revolution  of  numbers  which  go  on 
without  interruption  to  the  last,  and  then 
return  to  the  first. 

£yc'll-cus.*  [From  kvk\o;,  a  “circle.”] 
Belonging  to  a  cycle  or  circle:  cyc'lic. 
Applied  in  the  plural  neuter  ( Cyc'lica) 
to  a  family  of  coleopterous  insects  in 
which  the  body  is  generally  orbicular  or 
oval. 

(yc-le-brandi-i-atus,®  Cyc-lo- 
brancli '  i-us.*  [From  cy'clus,  and 
branchia'tus,  “having  brancliise.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  in  the  plural  neuter  ( Cyclobranchi - 
a'ta)  to  an  order  of  Mollmca  Gasteropoda, 
in  which  the  branchiae  form  a  circle:  cyc¬ 
lobranch'  iate,  cy  clobra  nch'  ious. 

fyc-lo-gan-gll-a'ta.®  [From  kvk\os, 
a  “circle,”  and  r/anglia'tus,  “furnished 
with  ganglia,”  or  “having  ganglia.”]  A 
term  appl  ied  by  some  naturalists  to  the 
fourth  sub-kingdom  of  animals,  or  Mol- 
lusca,  comprising  animals  mostly  aquatic, 
slow-moving  or  fixed,  without  internal 
skeleton,  covered  with  a  permanent  cal¬ 
careous  or  cartilaginous  shell,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  high  development  of 
the  cerebral  ganglia  and  their  circular 
distribution  around  the  oesophagus.  The 
classes  are  the  Tunicata,  Conchifera, 
Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  and  Cephalo¬ 
poda.  See  Molltjsca. 

Sy'cloid.  [Cyeloi'des;  from  kvk'Xus, 
a  “circle,”  and  eiSo;,  a  “form.”]  Besem- 
bling  a  circle. 

i) y c-lo -n e ii’ ra . ®  [From  kvkXos,  a  “cir¬ 
cle,”  and  vciipov,  a  “nerve.”]  A  term 
applied  by  some  writers  to  the  first  sub¬ 
kingdom  of  animals,  or  Eadiata,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  circular  form  of  the  nervous 
axis  in  this  division. 
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fyc-lo-nefi'rus.®  [From  the  same.] 
Having  a  circular  nervous  arrangement. 
Bee  preceding  article. 

£yc-los'to-mus.*  [From  kvk\o and 
crdpa,  a  “mouth.”]  (“Round-mouthed.”) 
Applied  in  the  plural  masculine  ( Cyclos 
tomi)  to  a  family  of  fishes.  Also  named 
Suctorii. 

^y-do'ni-a.®  [From  Gy' don,  in  Crete, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  native.]  A  Lin- 
nman  genus  of  the  class  Icosandria, 
natural  order  Rosacese. 

£ydo'i»ia,  Vul-ga'ris.*  The  Pyrus 
Cydonia,  or  quince-tree. 

£y-do'ni-um.*  The  Pharmacopceial 
name  for  quince-seeds,  which  are  some¬ 
times  used  in  medicine  for  their  muci¬ 
lage. 

<pydo'nium  Malum.®  (“  Cydonian 
Apple.”)  The  quince:  the  fruit  of  the 
Pyrus  Cydonia. 

Cy-lin'dri-cal.  [Cylin'drieus.] 

Shaped  like  a  cylinder. 

Cy-lin-di-I-for'mis.*  [From  cyliv'- 
drus,  a  “  cylinder.”]  Shaped  like  a  cyl¬ 
inder. 

Uyl'in-droid.  [Cylindroi'des ; 

from  cylin'drus,  a  “cylinder,”  and  ciiog, 
a  “form.”]  Resembling  a  cylinder. 

Cym'bl-form.  [Cymbifor'mis ; 
from  cym'ba,  a  “  boat.”]  Shaped  like  a 
boat.  See  Navicularis,  Scaphoid. 

fj’mc,  or  £y'ma.#  [Gr.  Kiiya,  a 
“stem  of  colewort.”]  A  kind  of  inflo¬ 
rescence,  like  that  of  the  elder,  resem¬ 
bling  a  corymb,  and  consisting  of  several 
flower-stalks  springing  from  one  centre, 
each  irregularly  subdivided. 

(Jy-mi'num.*  The  Pharmacopoeia! 
name  (Lond.  Ph.)  for  the  fruit  of  Cumi- 
num  cyminum. 

^y-nan'che.®  [From  vutov,  a  “dog,” 
and  ay\ w,  to  “strangle.”]  (Fr.  Angine, 
ON°'zhen'.)  Inflammation  of  the  throat; 
sore  throat.  A  genus  of  the  order  Phleg- 
niasice,  class  Pyrexiie,  of  Cullen’s  Nosol- 

ogy- 

Cynancbe  I.aryngea.  See  Croup. 
(fynaiiehc  Ma-lig'na.®  Putrid 
sore  throat,  often  an  attendant  on  scar¬ 
latina. 

<,'yiian'cbe  Par-o-tid'e-a.®  The 

same  as  Parotitis. 

Cyiianclie  Pharyngea.  See  Pha¬ 
ryngitis. 

<pynan'«he  Strep-i-to'rl-a,®  €y- 
nan'ehe  Strid'u-la,®  Cynaii'tlie 
Siil-fo-ca-ti'va.®  Names  for  Croup. 

fy uan  clic  Ton-sil-la'ris.'®  Ton¬ 
sillitis  phlegmono'  des,  or  quinsy. 

£ynaii'cUe  Trach-e-a'lis.®  The 
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croup;  otherwise  called  Cynanche  laryn • 
gea.  See  Croup. 

Cynancbe  Ulcerosa.  See  Tonsil¬ 
litis  Maligna. 

^yn-an-tbro'pl-a.®  [From  kwov,  a 
“dog,”  and  avOpomo;,  a  “man.”]  A  kind 
of  Melancholia,  in  which  the  patient 
fancies  himself  changed  into  a  dog,  and 
imitates  its  bark  and  actions. 

£yn'a-ra  Seol'y-imts.®  The  botani¬ 
cal  name  of  the  garden  artichoke,  a 
thistle-like  plant  growing  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  cultivated  for  the  fleshy 
sweet  receptacle  of  its  flowers.  It  belongs 
to  the  Linnsean  class  Synyenesia,  natural 
order  Composite, e.  The  juice  of  the  leaves 
mixed  with  wine  is  sometimes  given  in 
dropsies.  (For  fuller  information  see 
Brande’s  “  Dictionary  of  Science.”) 

fyn'i-cns.®  [From  kviov.]  Like  a 
dog:  cyn'ic.  See  Canine. 

<£y'isips  Quer-cI-fo'II-i.®  A  hymen- 
opterous  insect  found  in  the  gall  of  the 
oak.  The  gall  itself  is  called  Cyni'phis 
nidus,  or  the  “nest  of  the  cynips.” 

£yn-o-lis'sa.®  [From  kvwv,  a  “  dog,” 
and  \vaaa,  “madness.”]  Canine  mad¬ 
ness.  See  Hydrophobia. 

(fn-o-rex'i-a.®  [From  kvuv,  a  “dog,” 
and  opt\is,  “  appetite.”]  Canine  appetite. 

Cyperacese,*  sip-er-a'she-c,  Oyp'er- 
o-i'de-se.®  [From  Cype'rus,  one  of  the 
genera.]  Sedges.  A  natural  order  of 
endogenous  grass-like  plants,  found  in 
marshes,  ditches,  meadows,  heaths,  etc., 
from  the  Arctic  to  the -Antarctic  Circle. 
Some  species  of  it  are  used  as  food. 
The  Egyptian  Papyrus  belongs  to  this 
order. 

Cyperoi'deav®  The  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Cyp- 
eraceae. 

£y-pri-pe'dl-um.®  [From  Kwpiy,  a 
name  of  Venus,  and  MSior,  a  “slipper.”] 
“Venus’s  Slipper.”  The  Pbarmaco- 
poeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  root  of 
the  Cypripe'  dium.  pubes' cens. 

Cyprus  Powder.  See  Abelmos- 
chus. 

Cy'prus  Tur'pen-tine.  A  limpid, 
fragrant  substance  obtained  from  the 
Pistacia  terebiuthinus. 

Uyrillaceav®  sir-il-la'she-e.  A  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of 
North  America,  including  the  Cyrilla 
and  two  other  genera. 

£yr-to'sis.*  [From  K»pr(%,  “curved.”] 
A  term  denoting  among  the  ancients  a 
recurvation  of  the  spine,  or  posterior 
crookedness.  It  has  more  recently  been 
termed  Cyrton'osus  or  modbus  incur'vus. 
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J^s-tai'gi-gu*  [From  kvotis,  the 
“bladder,”  and  a\yos,  “pain.”]  Painful 
spasmodic  affection  of  the  bladder. 
Cystectasy.  See  Lithectasy. 
<pys'tic.  [Cys'ticus;  from  mans, 
the  “bladder.”]  Belonging  to  the  uri¬ 
nary  or  gall  bladder. 

tpys'tic  3>uct.  [Duc'tus  Cys'ticus.] 
The  duct  which  proceeds  from  the  gall¬ 
bladder  and,  uniting  with  the  hepatic 
duct,  forms  the  ductus  communis  choledo- 
chu8. 

Cystic  Oxide.  See  Cystim. 
^ys-ti-ger'cus.*  [From  mans,  a 
“bladder,”  and  mpsos,  a  “tail.”]  The 
tailed  bladder -worm.  Applied  to  a 
genus  of  Entozoa  Parenchymata,  other¬ 
wise  termed  Hydatids. 

<?ys-tI-fel-le-ot'o-mjr.  [Cystifelle- 
oto'mia ;  from  mans,  a  “  bladder,”  fel, 
the  “gall,”  and  rqrjo),  to  “cut.”]  Opera¬ 
tion  by  which  a  gall-stone  is  extracted 
from  the  gall-bladder. 

£ys'tin.  [Cysti'na;  from  mans,  the 
“bladder.”]  A  peculiar  substance,  very 
rare,  in  a  urinary  calculus ;  also  termed 
Cystic  Oxide. 

£ys-tir-rlia'£I-a.®  [From  mans,  the 
“bladder,”  and  pnyi/upt,  to  “ burst  forth.”] 
A  discharge  from  the  bladder,  whether 
of  blood  or  mucus. 

Pys-tir-rlioe'a.*  [From  mans,  the 
“bladder,”  and  film,  to  “flow.”]  A  mu¬ 
cous  discharge  from  the  bladder;  vesical 
catarrh.  See  Cystorrhcea. 

pjN'tis.*  [Gr.  mans,  the  “bladder.”] 
A  bladder,  or  sac;  specially,  the  Vesica 
urinaria.  The  membranous  bag  in  which 
any  morbid  substance  is  contained :  a 
cyst. 

£ys-ti'tis,  info*.*  [From  mans,  the 
“bladder.”]  Inflammation  of  the  blad¬ 
der.  A  genus  of  the  order  Phlegmasise, 
class  Pyrexia:,  of  Cullen’s  Hosology. 

$^s'tl-tdme.  [Cystit'omus ;  from 
mans,  a  “  bladder,”  or  “  sac,”  and  rzpvw, 
to  “cut.”]  An  instrument  for  opening 
the  capsule  or  sac  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

£ysto-bu-boii'o-sele.*  [From  ma¬ 
ns,  the  “bladder,”  , 6o:SHv,  the  “groin,” 
and  fcaXr;,  a  “tumor.”]  A  rare  kind  of 
Hernia,  in  which  the  urinary  bladder 
protrudes  through  the  inguinal  opening. 

^Jys'to-^ele.'*  [From  mans,  the 
“bladder,”  and  /07X17,  a  “tumor.”]  Her¬ 
nia  in  which  the  urinary  bladder  is  pro¬ 
truded  ;  Hernia  vesicalis. 

£ys-to-dyn'I-a.*  [From  mans,  the 
‘bladder,”  and  odvrn,  “pain.”]  Pain  in 
the  bladder. 

£ys'toid.  [Cystoi'des ;  from  mans, 


the  “bladder,”  and  elSos,  a  “form.”]  Re* 
sembling  a  cyst  or  bladder. 

[From  mans > 

the  “bladder,”  and  XiOos,  a  “stone.”] 

'  Urinary  calculous  disease. 

£ys-tol'I-thus.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  urinary  calculus  :  a  cys'tolith. 

fys-to-plas 'tic.  [€y stoplas ' ticus.] 
Belonging  to  cystoplasty. 

£ys'to-plas-ty.  [Cystoplas'tia ; 
from  mans,  the  “bladder,”  and  rrXaaam, 
to  “fabricate.”]  Operation  for  vesico¬ 
vaginal  fistula,  consisting  in  uniting 
a  flap  taken  from  the  external  labium, 
by  suture,  to  the  newly-pared  edges  of 
the  sore. 

JJys-to-ple'gl-a,*  Cys-to-plex'I-a.* 

[From  mans,  the  “  bladder,”  and  aXfiaaco, 
to  “strike.”]  Paralysis  of  the  bladder. 

£ys-top-to'sis.*  [From  mans,  the 
“bladder,”  and  ir'urnn,  to  “fall.”]  Re¬ 
laxation  of  the  internal  coat  of  the 
bladder,  which  protrudes  into  the  ure¬ 
thra. 

<tys-tor-rli<oe'a.*  The  same  as  Cys- 

TIRRHCEA. 

£ys-to-spas'tic.  [Uystospas'ti- 
cus;  from  mans,  the  “bladder,”  and 
arnica,  to  “draw.”]  Belonging  to  spasm 
of  the  bladder. 

£ys'to-tbme.  [Cystot/oisms ;  from 
mans,  the  “bladder,”  and  Tepno,  to  “cut.”] 
A  knife  or  instrument  employed  in  Cys¬ 
totomy. 

£ys-tot'o-my.  [Cystoto'mia;  from 

mans,  the  “  bladder,”  and  rtyv «,  to  “  cut.”] 
Operation  of  cutting  into  the  bladder. 
See  Lithotomy. 

Cytinaeese,*  sit-e-na'she-e.  [From 
Oyt’inus,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  parasitical  plants  (Rhizogens), 
found  in  Southern  Europe  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

£yt'i-sin.  [Cytisi'na,]  A  bitter 
principle  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  Cytisus 
laburnum. 

£yt'I-sus.*  [Gr.  mnaog.]  A  Lin- 
nman  genus  of  the  class  Diadelphia, 
natural  order  Papilionacese. 

£yt'isus  Sco-pa'ri-us.*  One  of  the 
names  of  the  broom-plant. 

Uyt'o-blast.  [Cytoblas'ta ;  from 
maos,  a  “cavity,”  and  SXaaravoa,  to  “bud” 
or  “burst  forth,”  to  “produce.”]  The 
nucleus  of  cellular  or  elementary  cor¬ 
puscles  in  all  vegetable  and  animal  tis¬ 
sues  ;  the  Areola,  or  cell-nucleus.  Also, 
the  nucleus  of  those  cells,  growing  within 
cells  by  a  generative  power  of  their  own, 
which  constitute  the  parenchyma  or  sub¬ 
stance  of  morbid  growths. 
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£yt-o-bIas-te'ma,  a 'tis.*  The  fluid 
or  mother  liquid  in  which  the  cells  con¬ 
taining  the  nucleus,  or  cytoblast,  origi¬ 
nate. 


£yt-o-gen'e-sis.*  •  [From  kvtos,  a 
“cavity,”  or  “cell,”  and  ylvopai,  to  “be 
produced.”]  The  generation  of  cavities 
or  cells ;  cell-development. 


D. 


It.  =  Do'sis*  A  “  dose.” 

Dac’rj  -o-.  [From  Mxpvov,  a  “  tear.”] 
A  prefix  denoting  connection  with  the 
lachrymal  apparatus. 

Da*'ry-o-a*Tei»-i'tis,  idis*  [From 
dac'ryo,  and  adeni'tis ,  “inflammation  of 
a  gland.”]  Inflammation  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  gland. 

Itac'ry-o-syst.  [Dacryocys'tis ; 

from  iixKpvov,  a  “tear,”  and  cys'tis,  a 
“bag”  or  “sac.”]  The  lachrymal  sac. 

Stac-ry-o-£ys-ti'tis,  idis.%  [From 
the  same.]  Inflammation  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sac. 

Dac-ry-o-^ys-to-Mcn-iior-rlice'a.* 

[From  i&Kpvov,  a  “tear,”  and  blennorrhea' a, 
a  “flow  of  mucus.”]  A  discharge  of  mu¬ 
cus  from  the  lachrymal  sac. 

Bac-rjr-o-haem-or-rhoe  'a.*  [From 
iaKpvov,  a  “tear,”  and  hsemorrhoe' a,  a 
“flow  of  blood.”]  Sanguineous  lachryma- 
tion,  or  a  flow  of  tears  mingled  with  blood. 

Dae'ry'-o-lite.  [Dacryoli/tes ;  from 
dacryo-,  and  AiSoj,  a  “stone.”]  A  calcu¬ 
lous  concretion  in  the  lachrymal  passage. 

Dac-ry-o'ma,  aft*.*  [From  ictKpvoo, 
to  “weep.”]  An  obstruction  in  one  or 
both  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  causing 
an  overflow  of  tears. 

Dac-ty-lif'er-us.*  Bearing  dates. 
See  next  article. 

Dae'ty-Ius.*  [From  du/o-uXoj,  a  “  fin¬ 
ger;”  a  “date,”  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  small  finger.]  The  same  as  Digitus. 
Also,  the  date,  or  fruit  of  Phoenix  dacty- 
lifera. 

Das'mo-no-ma'ni-a.®  [From  iaipcov, 
the  “devil,”  and  pavia,  “madness.”]  A 
variety  of  Melancholia  in  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  fancies  himself  possessed  by  devils. 

Dagrierreotype,da-ger'ro-tlp.  [From 
M.  Daguerre,  da'gaiu',  the  discoverer, 
and  ty'pus,  a  “likeness,”  or  “figure”  of 
any  thing.]  The  system  or  process  of 
producing  pictures  by  the  action  of  light 
on  certain  prepared  metallic  plates,  in¬ 
troduced  into  France  by  M.  Daguerre. 
See  Photography. 

Dah'llne.  A  vegetable  principle  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  dahlia,  similar  to  starch. 

Darby’s  (dawl'bez)  Car-min 'a- tive. 
A  popular  empirical  carminative  for 
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children,  composed  of  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
tincture  of  assafoetida,  tincture  of  opium, 
oil  of  peppermint,  aniseed,  and  other 
aromatic  oils. 

Dal'ton-ism.  [Daltonis'mus.]  In¬ 
ability  to  distinguish  colors,  which  Dal¬ 
ton,  the  celebrated  chemist,  labored 
under. 

Dam'aslk-Rose.  The  Rosa  centifolia. 

Damp.  (Ger.  Dampf,  “vapor.”)  A 
term  applied  to  noxious  gases  found  in 
mines.  See  Choke-Damp  and  Fire- 
Damp. 

Dam'son.  [A  corruption  of  Damas- 
ce'num,  “belonging  to  Damascus.”]  The 
fruit  of  a  variety  of  the  Prunvs  domes tica. 

Dam-de-ll'om.  (Fr.  Dent-de-lion, 
doNG'deh'l£'6:NG',  like  leontodon,  signify¬ 
ing  “Lion’s-Tooth.”)  The  Leon'todon 
tarax' acum.  See  Taraxacum. 

Ran 'di-ini'.  [Fur  Mur,  urfs.]  The 
disease  Pityriasis  capitis. 

Danse  lie  Saint  Guy,  doNS  deh 
saxG  gA  The  French  name  for  Chorea. 

Daph'ne.*  [Gr.  Aaijivp.]  A  Linn  man 
genus  of  the  class  Octandria,  natural 
order  Thymelacese. 

Daph'ne  Al-pi'na.*  A  dwarf  spe¬ 
cies  of  Daphne,  from  which  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  an  acrid  alkaline  principle  called 
Daphnin,  which  see. 

Daph'ne  Gnid'inm*  (nid'e-ihn). 
The  bark  of  this  tree  is  employed  in 
France  as  a  vesicatory  under  the  name 
of  Daphni  Garou  (d&f'n&'  g&'roo'). 

Daphne  Mezereon.  See  next  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Daph'ne  Me-ze're-um  (or  Me-ze- 
re'um).*  Spurge-olive.  The  plant 
which  affords  mezercon  bark.  See  Me- 

ZEREOX. 

Daph'nin,  or  Daph'nlne.  [Daph- 
ni'na.]  An  acrid,  volatile,  alkaline 
principle,  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
Daph'ne  Alpi'na.  It  is  this  principle 
(as  is  supposed)  to  which  the  different 
species  of  Daphne  owe  their  vesicating 
power. 

Dar'tos.*  [Gr.  iapro f,  “skinned,”  or, 
perhaps,  “made  like  skin,”  “resembling 
skin;”  from  ispa ;,  a  “skin.”]  The 
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cellular  tissue  subjacent  to  the  skin  of 
the  scrotum,  by  the  contractility  of 
which,  during  life,  the  latter  is  corru¬ 
gated. 

Dartre  (Er.),  daRtr.  Often  indefinitely 
applied  by  French  authors  to  different 
cutaneous  diseases :  it  seems,  however, 
to  agree  pretty  nearly  with  Herpes. 

Date.  [Lat.  Dac'tylus;  Fr.  Datte, 
d&tt.]  The  fruit  of  the  date  palm,  or 
Phce'nix  dactylif  era. 

Datiscacese,*  dat-is-ka'she-e.  A 
small  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
found  in  Europe,  India,  and  North 
America.  It  includes  the  Datis'ca,  which 
is  used  as  a  purgative  in  fevers. 

Datte.  See  Date. 

Da-tu'ra.®  A  Li  unman  genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Sola¬ 
tia  cese. 

Datu'ra  Stra-nio'nl-um.®  The 

thorn-apple,  or  Jamestown  weed.  See 
Stramonium. 

Dat-u'rin.  [Datu'ria.]  An  alka¬ 
line  principle  discovered  in  Datura  stra¬ 
monium. 

Dau'ci  Ita'dix.®  (“  Root  of  the 
Carrot.”)  See  Daucus  Carota. 

Dau'cns.®  [Gr.  <5au/foj.]  A  Linnman 
genus  of  the  class  Pentandria,  natural 
order  Umbelliferie. 

Dau'eus  Ca-ro'ta.®  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  garden-carrot 
(variety  sati'vus). 

Day-Blindness.  See  Nyctalopia. 

Day'-Mare.  [In'cubus  Vigllan'- 
tiuni.]  A  species  of  incubus  occurring 
during  wakefulness,  and  attended  with 
that  distressing  pressure  on  the  chest 
which  characterizes  nightmare. 

Day -Sight.  See  Hemeralopia. 

D.  D. =De'tur  ad.*  “Let  it  be  given  to.” 

De.  A  Latin  particle  usually  signi¬ 
fying  “down,”  or  “from;”  frequently  it 
is  intensive,  and  occasionally  privative, 
or  negative,  having  sometimes  nearly  the 
force  of  the  English  particle  im:  e.g. 
decoquo,  to  “boil  down,”  to  “boil  tho¬ 
roughly;”  deform  [from  for'ma,  “form,” 
“grace,”  “beauty”],  to  “deprive  of 
grace  or  beauty;”  decompose,  to  “un- 
compound.” 

Dead'ly  Night'shade.  The  At'ropa 
belladon'na. 

Deaf.  See  Surdus. 

Deaf-Dumb'ness.  Dumbness  arising 
from  congenital  or  early  deafness. 

Dealbatio,  or  Dealbation.  See 
Bleaching. 

Deaur.  pil.  =  Deaur'etur  pil'ula .* 
“  Let  the  pill  be  gilded.” 


De-bil'I-ty.  [Debil'itas ;  from 

deb'ilis,  “weak.”]  (Fr.  Faiblesse,  f lim¬ 
bless'.)  Weakness,  or  feebleness;  decay 
of  strength  either  of  mind  or  body. 

Deb.  Spiss.  =  Deb'ita  Spissitu' do,* 
“a  due  thickness  or  consistency,”  or 
Deb'itse  Spissitu' dinis,  “of  a  due  consis¬ 
tency.” 

Dee.  =  Decan' ta.*  “  Pour  off.” 

Dec'a-gon.  [Decago'num ;  from 
Ska,  “ten,”  and  yuvia,  an  “angle.”]  A 
figure  having  ten  equal  angles  and  sides. 

Dec-ag'o-nal.  [Decago'nus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  decagon ;  having  the  form 
of  a  decagon. 

Decagramme,  dek'a-gram.  £Deca- 
gram'ma,  a tis ;  from  Ska,  “ten,”  and 
(Fr.)  gramme .]  Ten  grammes, -.equal  to 
154.34  grains  Troy. 

Decagymia.  See  Decagynius. 

Dec-a-gyn'i-us.*  [From  oka,  “ten,” 
and  ywij,  a  “woman”  or  “female.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  ten  pistils.  Applied  to.  a  Linnsean 
order  comprising  plants  with  ten  pistils. 

Decalitre,  dek'4-16tr'.  [From  Ska, 
“ten,”  and  (Fr.)  litre.]  Ten  litres,  equal 
to  610.28  English  cubic  inches. 

Decametre,  dek'a-me't’r  (French 
pronunciation,  di'ki'metr').  [From  Ska, 
“  ten,”  and  (Fr.)  metre.]  Ten  metres,  equal 
to  393.71  English  inches,  or  about  thirty- 
two  and  three-quarters  English  feet. 

De-can'drl-a.*  [From  Ska,  “ten,” 
and  avrip,  “man”  or  “male.”]  A  class 
of  plants  in  the  Linnman  system,  char¬ 
acterized  by  having  ten  stamens. 

De-can'drI-ous.  [Decan'drius.] 
Having  ten  stamens.  See  Decandria. 

De-can-ta'tion.  [Decanta'tio.] 
The  pouring  off  of  clear  fluid  from  sedi¬ 
ments. 

Dee-a-pbyl'lous.  [Decaphyl'lus ; 

from  Ska,  “ten,”  and  tpvWov,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  ten  leaves. 

Decapitation.  See  Decollation. 

Dc-cap’o-da,®  or  Dec'a-pods. 
[From  Ska,  “ten,”  and  noig,  iroSi;,  a 
“foot.”]  A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to 
an  order  of  Crustaceans  having  ten 
thoracic  feet.  Also  applied  to  a  tribe 
of  Cephalopods  having  ten  locomotive 
and  prehensile  appendages  proceeding 
from  the  head,  two  of  which,  called  ten¬ 
tacles,  are  always  longer  than  the  rest. 

De-cap 'o-dous.  [Decap'odns ; 
from  Ska,  “ten,”  and  jtovj,  iroSog,  a  “foot.”] 
Literally,  “having  ten  feet.”  See  De- 
capoda. 

De-cem'fl-dus.®  [From  de'cem, 
“ten,”  and  Jin' do,  to  “cleave.”]  Cleft 
into  ten  parts :  decem'fidous. 
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De-cesn-loc'u-lai*.  [Deeemloeu- 
la'ris;  from  de'cem,  “ten,”  and  loc'ulus, 
a  “little  pocket.”]  Having  ten  little 
compartments. 

De-cid'u-a.®  [See  Deciduus.]  A 
spongy  membrane,  or  chorion,  produced 
at  the  period  of  conception,  and  thrown 
off  from  the  uterus  after  parturition. 

Decid'ua  Mem-bra'na  (or  Tu'na- 
ca)  Re-flex'a.®  The  same  as  Decidua 
Reflexa,  which  see. 

Decid'ua  JUcmbra’na  (or  Tu'miea) 
U'te-ri.®  (“Deciduous  Membrane  of  the 
Uterus.”)  The  same  as  Decidua  Vera. 

Decid'ua  Re-flex'gt.®  That  portion 
of  the^decidua  which  is  reflected  over, 
and  surrounds,  the  ovum. 

Decid'ua  Ve'ra.®  That  portion  of 
the  decidua  which  lines  the  interior  of 
the  uterus. 

De-cid'u-us.®  [From  de^'ido,  to 
“fall  down,”  to  “fall  off.”]  Falling  off: 
decid'uous. 

Decigramme,  des'se-gram.  (Fr. 
Decigramme,  dA.sh'gramm'.  [From  del¬ 
imits,  “tenth,”  and  (Fr.)  gramme.\  The 
tenth  part  of  a  gramme,  equal  to  1.544 
grains  avoirdupois,  or  one  and  a  half 
grains  troy. 

Decilitre,  dess'e-l^tr'.  [From  del¬ 
imits,  “tenth,”  and  (Fr.)  litre.']  The  tenth 
part  of  a  litre,  equal  to  C.1028  English 
cubic  inches. 

Decimetre,  dess'e-me't’r  (French 
pronunciation,  d4'sAmetR').  [From  del¬ 
imits,  “tenth,”  and  (Fr.)  metre.]  The 
tenth  part  of  a  metre,  equal  to  3.937,  or 
nearly  four,  English  inches. 

De-cli'nal.  [From  decli'no,  to  “bend 
downwards.”]  Applied  to  the  slope  of 
strata  from  an  axis. 

Dee'li-nate.  [Deelma'tus;  from 
the  same.]  Bending  down. 

De-el i' vis.®  [From  de,  “down,”  and 
cli'vus,  the  “descent  of  a  hill.”]  De¬ 
scending. 

Decoct. = Decoc't uni.®  “  A  decoction.” 

De-eoc'ta,®  the  plural  of  Decoctum. 

Decocts,  dl'kok'ti'.  The  French  for 
Decoctum,  which  see. 

De-coc'tion.  [Decoc'tum,  or  !)«■ 
coc'tio,  o'j lis ;  from  de,  “down,”  and 
co'quo,  coc'tum,  to  “boil.”]  A  continued 
ebullition  with  water,  to  separate  such 
parts  of  bodies  as  are  soluble  only  at 
that  degree  of  heat.  A  medicine  made 
by  boiling  some  medicinal  substance  in 
a  watery  fluid.  In  this  latter  significa¬ 
tion  it  corresponds  to  Decoctum,  which 
see. 

De-coc'tum,®  plural  De-coc'ta. 
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[From  the  same.]  A  decoction.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  term  for  a  medicinal 
preparation  made  by  boiling  some  vege¬ 
table  substance  in  water  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  soluble  ingredients. 

Decoc'tum <’e-t  ra'ri-av*  (<•  Decoc¬ 
tion  of  Iceland  Moss.”)  Take  of  Iceland 
Moss  half  a  troyounce;  water,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity.  Boil  the  Iceland  Moss 
in  a  pint  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes, 
strain  with  compression,  and  add  suffi¬ 
cient  water  through  the  strainer  to  make 
the  decoction  measure  a  pint. 

Becoc'tuniClu-maph 'I-lse.®  (“  De¬ 
coction  of  Pipsissewa.”)  Take  of  pipsis- 
sewa,  bruised,  a  troyounce ;  water,  a  suffi  - 
cient  quantity.  Boil  the  pipsissewa  in  a 
pint  of  water  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and 
add  sufficient  water  through  the  strainer 
to  make  the  decoction  measure  a  pint. 

Decoc'tum  Piu-elio'ua?  i'la  vse.® 
(“Decoction  of  Yellow  Cinchona.”)  Take 
of  yellow  cinchona,  bruised,  a  troyounce ; 
water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the 
yellow  cinchona  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  sufficient 
water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the 
decoction  measure  a  pint. 

Decoc'tum  Cin-ciio'tiae  Ru  bra;.* 
(“Decoction  of  Red  Cinchona.”)  Take 
of  red  cinchona,  bruised,  a  troyounce; 
water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the 
red  cinchona  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  sufficient 
water,  through  the  strainer  to  make  the 
decoction  measure  a  pint. 

Decoc'tum  Cor'nns  I’lori-dav® 
(“Decoction  of  Dogwood.”)  Take  of 
dogwood,  bruised,  a  troyounce;  water,  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the  dogwood 
in  a  pint  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes, 
strain,  and  add  sufficient  water  through 
the  strainer  to  make  the  decoction  mea¬ 
sure  a  pint. 

Decoc'tum Dul-ca-ma'rsc.®  (“De¬ 
coction  of  Bittersweet.”)  Take  of  bitter¬ 
sweet,  bruised,  a  troyounce;  water,  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the  bittersweet 
in  a  pint  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes, 
strain,  and  add  sufficient  water  through 
the  strainer  to  make  the  decoction  mea¬ 
sure  a  pint. 

Decoc'tum  Ilfem-a-tox'y-ii.* 

(“Decoction  of  Logwood.”)  'Takeof  log¬ 
wood,  rasped,  a  troyounce;  water,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity.  Boil  the  logwood  in  a  pint 
of  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and 
add  sufficient  water  through  the  strainer 
to  make  the  decoction  measure  a  pint. 

Decoc'tum Mor'de-i.®  (“  Decoction 
of  Barley.”)  Take  of  barley  two  troy- 
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ounces;  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Having  washed  away  the  extraneous 
matters  which  adhere  to  the  barley,  boil 
it  with  half  a  pint  of  water  for  a  short 
time,  and  throw  away  the  resulting 
liquid.  Then,  having  poured  on  it  four 
pints  of  boiling  water,  boil  down  to  two 
pints,  and  strain. 

Becoc'tuin  Cfcuer'cfts  Al'bse.* 

(“  Decoction  of  White-Oak  Bark.”)  Take 
of  white-oak  bark,  bruised,  a  troyounce; 
water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the 
white-oak  bark  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  sufficient 
water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the 
decoction  measure  a  pint. 

Bccoc'tum  Sar-sjj-jm-ril'lse  Com- 
pos'i-tuin.*  (“Compound  Decoction 
of  Sarsaparilla.”)  Take  of  Sarsaparilla, 
sliced  and  bruised,  six  troyounces;  bark 
of  sassafras-root,  sliced,  guaiacum-wood, 
rasped,  liquorice-root,  bruised,  each  a 
troyounce;  mezercon,  sliced,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  grains;  water,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity.  Macerate  with  four  pints 
of  water  for  twelve  hours;  then  boil  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  strain,  and  add 
sufficient  water  through  the  strainer  to 
make  the  decoction  measure  four  pints. 

Decoc'tum  Sen'e-gae.*  (“Decoc¬ 
tion  of  Seneka.”)  Take  of  seneka,  bruised, 
a  troyounce;  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Boil  the  seneka  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  sufficient 
water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the 
decoction  measure  a  pint. 

Decoc'tnm U'va) IJr'sL®  (“Decoc¬ 
tion  of  Uva  Ursi.”)  Take  of  uva  ursi 
a  troyounce;  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Boil  the  uva  ursi  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  sufficient 
water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the 
decoction  measure  a  pint. 

Be-eol-la'tion.  [From  de,  privative, 
and  col'lum,  the  “neck.”]  Applied  to 
the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  child  in 
case3  of  difficult  parturition. 

Be-coin-po-si'tion.  [Becomposi'- 
tio,  o' nis  ;  from  de,  negative,  or  “from,” 
and  compo'no,  compos' itum,  to  “put  to¬ 
gether.”]  The  separation  of  compound 
bodies  into  their  constituent  parts  or 
principles;  analysis. 

Be-com-pos'i-tsis.*  [From  the 

same.]  Applied  in  the  feminine  plural 
(Decompos'ttas)  to  a  class  or  division  of 
plants  having  a  common  foot-stalk  sup¬ 
porting  a  number  of  lesser  leaves,  each 
of  which  is  compounded. 

Be-cor-ti-ca'tion.  [Becortica'tio, 
o’nisy  from  de,  priv.,  or  “from,”  and 
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cor’ lex,  “bark.”]  The  removal  of  bark, 
husk,  or  shell. 

Bec're-ment.  [Decremen'tnm ; 

from  decres'co,  to  “grow  less.”]  The 
decrease  or  proportion  in  which  any  thing 
is  lessened. 

Be-crep-I-ta/tion.  [Becrepita'tio, 

O  'nis;  from  deerep'ito,  decrepit  a' turn,  to 
“crackle”  or  “explode.”]  The  crackling 
noise  produced  by  certain  bodies  when 
heated,  as  common  salt,  etc. 

Decub.  =  Decu'bitus ,®  or  Decu'bitu.* 
“Lying  down,”  or  “On  lying  down”  (i.e. 
going  to  bed). 

Be-cu'M-tus.'*'  [From  decum'bo,  de- 
cu'bitum,  to  “lie  down.”]  A  lying  down, 
or  reclining  in  the  horizontal  position. 
An  important  symptom  in  certain  dis¬ 
eases  is  to  bo  observed  from  the  manner 
of  lying  in  bed. 

De-cuin'bens.®  [From  the  same.] 
Lying  down :  decum'bent. 

De-cur'rens.*  [From  decur'ro,  de- 
cur' sum,  to  “run  down.”]  Applied  to 
leaves  which  run  down  the  stem  in  a 
leafy  border  or  wing:  decur'rent. 

De-cur'sive.  [Becursi'vus;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  leaves  that  run 
down  the  stem,  attached  by  their  middle 
nerve  only. 

Be-cus'sate.  [From  decus'so,  deeus- 
sa'tum,  to  “cross”  (from  decus'sis,  the 
number  “ton,”  represented  by  a  cross, 
X).]  To  cross  each  other.  See  next 
article. 

Bec-us-sa'tion.  [Becussa'tio, 

o 'nis;  from  the  same.]  The  crossing 
or  running  of  one  portion  athwart  an¬ 
other,  as  in  the  case  of  the  optic  nerves, 
which  cross  each  other  within  the 
cranium. 

Be-cus-so'ri-um.*  An  instrument 
for  depressing  the  dura  mater  after  tre¬ 
phining. 

Be  B.  in  B.  =  De  Di’e  in  jJi’em.* 
“From  day  to  day.” 

Befaillance,  d  Afa'yoxss'.  The 
French  term  for  “  fainting.”  Like  the 
Latin  defectio,  its  primary  signification 
is  a  “failing”  of  the  strength. 

Def-e-ca'tion.  [Befaeea'tio,  o' nis; 
from  defte’eo,  defter,  o'  turn,  to  “deprive  of 
the  dregs”  (faeces),  to  “strain  through 
a  sieve.”]  The  removal  of  faeces,  lees, 
or  sediment  from  any  thing.  The  act  of 
discharging  the  faeces. 

Befectio,*  de-fek'she-o.  [From  deji'- 
cio,  to  “lack”  or  “fail.”]  A  failing; 
a  failing  of  heart,  strength,  or  cou¬ 
rage. 

Befec'tio  An'i-mi.*  Literally,  the 
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“ failing  of  the  mind;”  hence,  fainting. 
The  same  as  Deliquium  Animi. 

Def'cr-ens,®  plural  neuter  Defer- 
enlia,  def-er-en'she-a.  [From  def'ero, 
to  “ carry  down,”  to  “convey.”]  Con¬ 
veying:  def'erent.  See  Vas  Deferens. 

Def'la-gra'tion.  [Dellagra'tio, 
o' nit ;  from  dejla'gro,  dejlagra' turn,  to 
be  “set  on  fire,”  to  “he  utterly  con¬ 
sumed.”]  The  burning  of  an  inflamma¬ 
ble  substance  or  metal  with  nitre,  chlo¬ 
rate  of  potash,  etc. 

De'fflex.  [SJeflex'us;  from  deflec'to, 
to  “bend  down.”]  Bending  a  little 
downwards. 

De-lSo'rate.  [Dcffloi-a'tns;  from 
deflo'ro,  deflora' turn,  to  “deflower.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  anthers  that  have  shed  their 
pollen,  and  plants,  their  flowers. 

I>ef-lo-r;Ytion.  [Befloratio,  o'nis  ; 
from  the  same.]  In  Medical  Jurispru¬ 
dence,  connection  without  violence,  in 
contradistinction  from  rape.  Loss  of 
the  marks  of  virginity  by  connection 
with  a  male. 

Boiiuxion,  de-fluk'shun.  [5>e- 
flux'io,  o'nis;  from  de,  “down,”  and 
flu'o,  flux'  urn  or  fine' turn,  to  “flow.”]  A 
flowing  of  humors  downwards. 

De-fo-li-a'tion.  [Defolia'tio,  o'nis; 
from  de,  priv.,  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”] 
The  fall  of  leaves,  as  contradistinguished 
from  frondescenee,  or  their  renovation. 

De-for-ma'tioia.  [I>eforma'tio, 
o'nis ;  from  defor'mo,  deforma' turn,  to 
“mar”  or  “disfigure.”]  Distortion  of 
any  part,  or  general  deformity  of  the  body. 

De-gen-er-a'tlon.  [Lat.  Degcnera'- 
tio,  o’nis  ;  from  degen' ero,  degenera' turn, 
to  be  “worse  than  one’s  ancestors;”  Fr. 
Degenerescencc,  d&'zh&'nAres's5NSs'.]  De¬ 
terioration.  Applied  in  Pathology  to  a 
morbid  change  in  the  structure  of  parts: 
such  as  Lardaceous  Degeneration. 

Deg-lu-tition.  [Dcglnti'tio,  o'nis; 
from  deglu'tio,  degluti' turn,  to  “swallow 
down.”]  The  act  of  swallowing. 

I>e-g-ree'.  [Lat.  Gra'dus,  a  “step,” 
or  “rank.”]  The  360th  part  of  a  circle. 
Also,  the  rank  or  title  of  Bachelor,  Mas¬ 
ter,  or  Doctor,  conferred  by  the  Faculty 
of  a  university  or  college.  See  Doctor. 

[Deliiseen'tia;  from 
dehis'eo,  to  “gape”  or  “burst  open.”]  A 
bursting  open.  Applied  to  capsules. 

[From  the  same.]  Open¬ 
ing  or  splitting,  as  the  capsules  of  certain 
plants. 

Dej.  AIv.  =  JDejectio'nes  AJvi'nseA 
“Alvine  dejections.” 

De-jee'tion.  [Dejec'tio.o'in*;  from 
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deji'cio,  dejee'tum,  to  ‘'throw  down.”] 
The  discharge  of  any  excrementitious 
matter;  also,  the  matter  discharged;  a 
stool,  or  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  Also, 
depression,  exhaustion,  or  prostration. 

DClayamt,  dAlAyoN°'.  The  French 
term  for  Diluent,  which  see. 

ISol-e-te'rl-OMS.  [Delete'rius ;  from 
de'leo,  dele' turn,  to  “destroy.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  “destroying.”  Injurious;  poi¬ 
sonous. 

Bcl-i-ga'tion.  [Deliga'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  del'igo,  deliga'tum,  to  “bind  up.”] 
The  act  of  applying  a  bandage. 

DeI-I-«pii6s'semce.  [From  deliqves'- 
co,  to  “grow  moist”  or  “liquid.”]  The 
liquescent  state  assumed  by  certain  saline 
bodies  in  consequence  of  their  attracting 
water  from  the  air. 

DelicptiMm,*  de-lik'we-um.  [From 
delin' quo,  to  “fail.”]  A  failing;  a  faint¬ 
ing  or  swooning. 

Deliq'mmn  An'i-miJ  (“Failing 
of  the  Mind.”)  Swooning  or  fainting; 
syn'eope;  also  called  Defectio  animi. 

De-llr'i-urn.*  [From  deli'ro,  to 
“rave.”]  A  symptom  consisting  in  be¬ 
ing  fitful  and  wandering  in  talk. 

Deli r 'Its in  Tremens.®  (“Trem¬ 
bling  Delirium.”)  (Fr.  Delire  Tremblant, 
diPl^R'  troM'bloN0'.)  An  affection  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  excessive  indulgence  in 
strong  liquors,  or  opium.  See  Mania  a 
Potu. 

Del-s-tes’^eiice.  [From  delites'eo, 
to  “lie  hid.”]  A  term  used  principally 
by  the  French  physiologists  to  express  a 
more  sudden  disappearance  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  inflammation  than  occurs  in 
resolution. 

De-liv'es’-y'.  (Fr .  Delivrer,  d&'l&'vR&Z, 
to  “free.”)  The  expulsion  of  a  child  by 
the  mother,  or  its  extraction  by  the  ob¬ 
stetrical  practitioner.  The  expulsion  of 
the  placenta  and  membranes,  however, 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  delivery. 

Del-pSiin'ic  An  acid  pro¬ 

cured  from  the  oil  of  tlio  Delphi' nus  del' - 
pliis,  or  dolphin. 

Del-phiia'i-inn."®  [From  oeXi/hV,  the 
“dolphin.”]  A  Linnman  genus  of  the. 
class  Polyandria,  natural  order  Panun- 
culaccm.  Also  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.,  I860)  for  the  seed  of  the  Del¬ 
phinium  consolida.  As  a  diuretic,  it  is 
sometimes  given  in  dropsy. 

Delphin'imn  Staph-i-sagri-a»s 
The  plant  stavesaere. 

Del'toid.  [Deltoi'des;  from  A,  the 
Greek  triangular  letter,  and  tid oj,  a 
“form.”]  Shaped  like  the  Greek  letter 
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A  [delta).  The  name  of  a  large  triangu¬ 
lar  muscle  covering  the  shoulder -joint. 

Del-to-i'de-us.®  [From  deltoi’ des.\ 
Belonging  to  the  deltoid  muscle. 

Dementia,®  de-men'she-a.  [From 
de,  priv.,  and  mens,  the  “mind.”]  (Fr. 
Demence,  d&'moNss'.)  Want  of  intellect; 
a  species  of  insanity. 

De-m er'sus.®  [From  demer'go,  de¬ 
nier' sum,  to  “dip  in  water.”]  Growing 
beneath  the  surface  of  water.  Applied  to 
leaves  naturally  so  situated. 

Dcmi-Bain,  dm  A  baN°.  (“Half- 
Bath.”)  The  French  term  for  a  hip-bath. 

De-m  ill'  £en  ts.  [  Demulcentia, 
de-mul-sen'she-a;  from  demul'ceo,  to 
“soothe.”]  (Fr.  Adoucissants,  Adoo'sA- 
son0’.)  “Soothing  [medicines].”  Ap¬ 
plied  to  medicines  of  a  mucilaginous  or 
oily  consistence. 

Den'drl-form.  [Bendrifor'mis ; 

from  SerSpor,  a  “tree.”]  Formed  like  a 
tree. 

Den'drite.  [Dendri'tes;  from  btv- 
ipov,  a  “tree,”  and  Atfloj,  a  “stone.”]  Any 
figure  of  a  tree  or  shrub  observed  in 
fossils  and  minerals. 

Den-drit'ic.  [Dendrit'icns;  from 
ierSpor.)  Belonging  to  a  tree  or  shrub. 

Den -«lro”'fa- j»li. v.  [Dendrogra'- 
ptiia ;  from  diripor,  a  “tree,”  and  ypai/iio, 
to  “  write.”]  A  history  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Den'droid.  [Dendroi'des ;  from 
iii/ipor,  a  “tree,”  and  ehh;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  tree  or  shrub. 

Den'dro-lite.  [Dcndroli'tes;  from 
ihipov,  a  “tree,”  and  At'floj,  a  “stone.”]  A 
petrified  tree  or  shrub. 

Den-drol'o-4'y.  [Bendralo'gia ; 
from  ierdpov,  a  “tree,”  and  Xoyo;,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  on  trees;  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  trees. 

Den-drom'e-ter.  [Demlrom'e- 
truin;  from  <5i«5pov,  a  “tree,”  and  pirpov, 
a  “measure.”]  An  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  trees. 

Dengue  (Sp.),  dcn'gi.  A  fever  of 
America,  characterized  by  sharp  pains 
down  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  general 
soreness  of  the  flesh  and  bones. 

Den-i-gra'tion.  [Denigra'tio : 
from  deni'gro,  denigra'tum,  to  “blacken.”] 
Another  term  for  Melanosis,  derived  from 
its  black  appearance.  See  Melanosis. 

Dens,®  gen.  Den'tis.  [Sanscrit 
Da  lit  d ;  Gr.  dSov;,  dooyrrjf.]  A  tooth.  See 
Tooth. 

Dens  lLe-o'nis.®  (“Lion’s  Tooth.”) 
The  same  as  dandelion,  or  Leon'todon 
tarax'acum. 


Dent,  doN0’.  The  French  for  “tooth.” 
See  Dens. 

Den'ta-gra.*  [From  dens,  and  uypa, 
a  “seizure.”]  The  same  as  Odontalgia. 
Also,  a  kind  of  forceps,  or  tooth-key, 
for  extracting  teeth. 

Dentaire.  See  Dental. 

Bcn'tal.  [Denta'lis;  from  dens, 
den'tis,  a  “tooth.”]  (Fr.  Dentaire,  doxa>- 
tSu/.)  Pertaining  to  teeth. 

Ben-ta'ta.®  The  name  of  the  second 
vertebra,  so  called  from  its  projecting 
tooth-like  process. 

Ben'tate.  [Denta'tus;  from  dens.) 
Toothed. 

DeBi'tes,®  gen.  Dentinm,  den'she- 
tim,  the  plural  of  Dens,  a  “tooth.”  See 
Teeth. 

©em'tes  Cns-pi-da'ti,*  or  simply 
CBsspida'ti.®  Four  pointed  teeth,  two 
in  each  jaw,  situated  adjoining  and  pos¬ 
terior  to  the  lateral  incisors.  The  two 
cuspidati  of  the  upper  jaw  are  in  popu¬ 
lar  language  called  eye-teeth. 

Den'tesSapien'tia;®(sap-e-en'she-e). 
The  “Teeth  of  Wisdom,”  or  wisdom- 
teeth.  A  name  given  to  the  last  grinder 
teeth,  because  they  come  in  mature  years. 

Den-tie'n-late,  or  Den-tic'n-lat- 
ed.  [Denticula'tns ;  from  dentic'ulus, 
diminutive  of  dens.)  Having  little  teeth. 

Den'ti-frice.  [Dentifri'cium ; 
from  dens,  a  “tooth,”  and  fri'eo,  to 
“rub.”]  A  medicinal  powder  for  the 
teeth;  tooth-powder. 

Den'tme,  or  ©en'tin.  [Denti'na; 
from  dens,  a  “  tooth.”]  The  bone-like 
substance  forming  the  inner  part  of  the 
body,  neck,  and  roots  of  the  teeth. 

Den-tl-ros'tris,®  plural  Den-ti- 
ros'tires.  [From  dens,  a  “tooth,”  and 
ros'trum,  a  “beak.”]  Applied  in  the 
plural  to  a  family  of  birds  having  a 
tooth-like  beak:  dentiros'trate. 

Bem-ti-seal'pi-iim.*  [From  dens,  a 
“tooth,”  and  scal'jio,  to  “scrape.”]  An 
instrument  for  scaling  teeth. 

Dentist.  See  Surgeon  Dentist. 

Deis-tl'tion.  [Benti'tio,  o'nis;  from 
den'tio,  denti'tum,  to  “breed  or  produce 
teeth.”]  The  first  appearing  of  the  teeth 
in  infancy;  teething. 

Dentium.  See  Dentes. 

Den'titim  Cor'tex.®  (“Bark  or 
Rind  of  the  Teeth.”)  A  name  applied 
to  the  enamel  which  forms  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  covering  of  the 
teeth.  See  Enamel. 

Den'tium  Dolor.*  (“Pain  of  the 
Teeth.”)  See  Odontalgia. 

Desi'tfoid.  [Deattoi'des ;  from  dens, 
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a  “tooth,”  and  ti<3 oj,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  tooth. 

JDe-nu'date.  [Dcnuda'tus ;  from 
denu' do,  denuda'tum,  to  “make  bare.”] 
Made  bare. 

I>en-u-<ta'ti©n.  [Denmla'tio,  o 'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  laying  bare  of  any 
part. 

©e-ob'strw-ent.  [Dcob'strncns ; 

from  de,  “from,”  and  ob'struo,  to  “ob¬ 
struct.”]  Applied  to  medicines  for  re¬ 
moving  obstructions. 

Dc-o-do-rl-za'tion.  [I)eodori*a'- 
tio,  o  'nis ;  from  de,  priv.,  and  o' dor,  a 
“smell.”]  The  correcting  of  any  foul 
or  unwholesome  effluvia,  through  the 
operation  of  chemical  substances. 

De-ox-I-da'tion.  [Dcoxyda'tio, 
o' nis;  from  de,  priv.,  and  ox' y  gen.]  The 
driving  off  of  oxygon  from  any  substance. 

Bep.  =  Depura'tusfi  “Purified.” 

Kc-liiiujici’-at-od.  [From  de,  in¬ 
tensive,  and  pan' per,  “poor.”]  In  Bo¬ 
tany,  imperfectly  developed;  shrivelled 
as  from  scanty  nutriment. 

l)e-|»liIeg--ma'tiom.  [  Depblegma'* 
tio,  o' nis;  from  de,  priv.,  and  phleg'ma, 
“phlegm”  or  “humor.”]  The  separating 
of  the  water  from  chemical  liquors. 

Depli-lo-gis'ti-cat-ed.  [From  de, 
priv.,  and  phlogis' ton.\  Deprived  of 
phlogiston ;  in  other  words,  oxidized. 
See  Phlogiston. 

Bephlogisticated  Air.  Oxygen  gas. 

Deplilogis'ticated  Ma-rine'  A<_*  id. 

The  name  given  by  Scheelc  to  chlorine. 

De-pil'a-to-ry.  [Depilato'rius ; 
from  de,  priv.,  and  pi'lus,  the  “  hair.”] 
Removing  hair  from  any  part. 

T><*i»l£tif.  See  Depletory. 

De-ple'tion.  [Deplc'tio,  obits  ; 
from  dep'leo,  deple'tum,  to  “empty.”] 
The  act  of  emptying  or  lightening  the 
blood-vessels  by  means  of  venesection, 
cathartics,  etc. 

Bep'le-to-ry.  [From  the  same.  Fr. 
Depletif  dd'phVtdf'.]  Causing  or  pro¬ 
moting  depletion. 

Kcp-lu-ma'tion.  [From  deplu'mis, 
“  without  feathers,”  “  callow ;”  from  de, 
priv.,  and  plu'ma,  a  “feather.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  “plucking  of  the  feathers.”  Ap¬ 
plied.  to  a  disease  of  the  eyelids  in  which 
the  hair  falls  off. 

Be-p©£'it.  [Depos'itnm ;  from  de, 
“down,”  and  po'no ,  pos'itnm,  to  “put,” 
“place,”  or  “throw.”]  What  is  thrown 
down  from  a  liquid  in  which  it  has  been 
suspended. 

I>ep-ra-va'tion.  [Deprava'tio, 

f>' nis;  from  depra'vo,  deprava’ turn,  to 
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“vitiate”  or  “deprave.”]  Deterioration 
or  change  for  the  worse. 

I>c-press«l'.  [Depres'sns.  See 
Depression.]  A  botanical  term  signi¬ 
fying  “pressed  down.” 

De-pres'sion.  [Bepres'sio,  o' nis; 
from  dep’rimo,  depres'sum,  to  “press 
down.”]  Lowness  of  spirits.  The  state 
of  a  part  which  is  pressed  down.  Also, 
a  term  for  one  of  the  operations  for 
cataract. 

I>«?-pres'sor,  o'ris.*  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  to  a  muscle  which  draws  or 
presses  down. 

I>e-pres's©r  Vngu-li  O'ris.®  (“ De¬ 
pressor  of  the  Corner  of  the  Mouth.”)  A 
muscle  whose  office  is  indicated  by  its 
name. 

Dep'ri-mens.®  [See  Depression.] 
Pressing  down. 

llep'rimcns  Oc'u-li.®  (The  “De¬ 
pressing  [Muscle]  of  the  Eye.”)  A  name 
given  to  the  rectus  inferior,  from  the 
action  of  this  muscle  in  drawing  down 
the  eyeball. 

Be-pu'rans.®  [From  depu’ro,  depu- 
ra'tum,  to  “purify.”]  Purifying. 

Bepurantia,®  de-pu-ran'she-a  (the 
neuter  plural  of  Deptjrans,  which  see). 
Applied  to  medicines  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  purifying  the  blood. 

Itep-u-ra'tion.  [  Depura'tio,  o' nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  clarifying  of  a 
liquid :  defecation.  The  removal  of  im¬ 
purities  from  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Ber-ad-en-i'tis.*  [From  ieprj,  or  iupi i, 
the  “neck,”  and  def/v,  a  “gland.”]  In¬ 
flammation  of  a  gland  of  the  neck. 

Ber'by-sliire  Steels.  Another  name 
for  Bronchocele. 

Bertoysltire  Spar.  See  Fluor  Spar. 

Be-riv'a-tivc.  [Derivati'viis  $ 

from  de,  “from,”  and  ri’vus-,  a  “stream 
deri'vo,  deriva' turn,  to  “draw  off  water,” 
as  from  a  large  stream  or  river.]  Divert¬ 
ing  from  one  part  to  another:  applied  to 
blisters,  rubefacients,  epispa  sties,  etc. 

Der'ma,  a tis.*  [Gr.  <5spfia.]  The  skin, 
or  Gu'tis  ve'ra. 

Ber'mad.  Applied  the  same  as  Der¬ 
mal  used  adverbially. 

Ber'naal.  [From  der'ma.]  Applied 
by  Dr.  Barclay  as  meaning  “towards  the 
skin.” 

Ber-ma-tal'gi-a.*  [From  ikppa,  <5 cp- 
paro;,  the  “skin,”  and  aAyoj,  “pain.”] 
Neuralgia  of  the  skin ;  pain  of  the  skin. 

Ber-ma-tog'ra-pl«y.  [Bermato- 
gra'phia;  from  ieppa,  the  “skin,”  and 
ypdupu,  to  “write.”]  A  description  of  the 
skin. 
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l>er-ma-t«l'o-gy»  [Derinatolo'- 

gia;  from  deppa,  the  “skin,”  and  Xoyo;,  a 
“discourse.”]  The  consideration  (or  sci¬ 
ence)  of  the  skin,  its  nature  and  qualities. 

dcr-msi-toto-my.  [dermatoto'- 
mia;  from  Aeppa,  the  “skin,”  and  repvtxi, 
to  “cut.”]  Dissection  or  cutting  of  the 
skin. 

dermograpfay.  See  Dermatogra- 
piiy. 

der'moid,  or  Dcr'ma-toid.  [I>er- 
in o idles,  or  dermatoi'des;  from  Atppa, 
the  “skin,”  and  e'iiog,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  the  skin. 

Dermology.  See  Dermatology. 

I)er-mo-sKel'e-ton.  [Dermoscel'- 
eton :  from  Scppa,  the  “  skin,”  and  gkc\s- 
rbv,  a  “skeleton.”]  The  outward  cover¬ 
ing  of  many  invertebrate  animals,  such 
as  the  lobster,  the  beetle,  etc.;  also  in 
certain  vertebrated  animals,  as.  the  tor¬ 
toise,  the  armadillo,  etc. 

Derosne’s  Salt.  See  Narcotine. 

De-s^eii-so'rl-um.*  [Erom  descen’- 
do,  descen’sum,  to  “move  downwards.”] 
The  apparatus  in  which  distillation  by 
descent  is  performed. 

de-s^eii'sus,*  accusative  de-s^jeii'- 
snm.  [From  the  same.]  Distillation 
per  descensum  is  performed  by  placing 
the  fire  upon  and  around  the  vessel  or 
apparatus  ( descensorium ),  the  orifice  of 
which  is  at  the  bottom. 

descriptive  Anatomy.  See  Anat¬ 
omy,  Descriptive. 

des-ic-ca'tion.  [desicca'tio,  o'nis; 
from  de,  intensive,  and  sic'co,  sicca'tum, 
to  “dry.”]  The  act  of  drying. 

de-sic'ca-tive.  [desiccati'vus ; 
from  the  same.]  Applied  to  substances 
that  dry  or  lessen  the  moisture  of  a 
wound  or  sore. 

des-mi'tis,  idis.*  [From  Seapdg,  a 
“ligament.”]  Inflammation  of  a  liga¬ 
ment. 

des-ino-cly  i  jf -a.®  [From  Act/ A,  a 
“ligament,”  and  oSvvn,  “pain.”]  Pain 
in  a  ligament,  or  in  the  ligaments :  des- 
mod'yny. 

des-mog'ra-pliy.  [Besmogra'- 

pliia;  from  Aeapog,  a  “ligament,”  and 
ypa>l>i j,  to  “write.”]  A  history  or  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ligaments. 

dcs'moUl.  [desmoi'des;  from  Aeapp, 
a  “bundle,”  and  tlbog,  a  “form.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  fibrous  tumors  which  on 
section  present  numerous  white  fibres 
arranged  in  bundles.  Also,  resembling 
a  ligament.  (From  ieapdg,  a  “ligament.”) 

Des-mol'o-gy.  [Desmolo'gia;  from 
kapbg,  a  “ligament,”  and  Xoyoy,  a  “dis¬ 


course.”]  A  treatise  on  the  ligaments ; 
the  science  of  the  ligaments. 

des-pu-ma'tion.  [despuma'tio- 

» 'nis j  from  despit' mo,  despuma'tutn.  to 
“clarify.”]  The  process  of  clarifying 
any  fluid ;  defecation ;  depuration. 

Des-pu-ma  tus.*  Freed  from  im¬ 
purities. 

des-qua-ma'tion.  [desquama'- 
tio,  o'nis ;  from  desqua'mo,  to  “  scale 
fishes.”]  The  separation  oil  laminse  or 
scales  from  the  skin  or  bones ;  exfoliation. 

desquamative  Nephritis.  See 

Nephritis. 

dest.  =  Dentil’  l  a*  “Distil.” 
destiilatio.  See  Distillation. 
desudatio  (de-su-da'she-o),  « 'ms.® 
[From  de,  intensive,  and  sti’do,  suda'tum, 
to  “sweat.”]  Excessive  sweating;  also, 
an  eruption  in  children.  See  Sudamen. 

desvauxiaeeay* d&-vo-ze-a'shc-e.  A 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  Australia  and  the  South 
Sea  islands. 

det.  =  De’txir &  “Let  it  be  given.” 
de- ter 'gent,  [deter'g-ens;  from  de, 
intensive,  and  ter’ geo,  ter’ sum,  to  “wipe,” 
to  “cleanse/’]  Applied  to  medicines 
which  cleanse  wounds  and  ulcers. 

de-ter'sni-nate.  [determina'- 
tus ;  from  deter’mino,  determina’ turn,  to 
“terminate,”  to  “limit.”]  Applied  to 
branches  and  stems  that  commence  or 
end  abruptly. 

de-ter-ml-na/tion.  [Betennina'- 
tio,  o’nis ;  from  the  same.]  A  flowing 
or  rushing  to  a  particular  part,  as  blood 
to  the  head. 

det-o-iia'tion.  [detona'tio,  o’nis ; 
from  det’ono,  detona’tum,  to  “thunder.”] 
Instantaneous  combustion  with  loud  ex¬ 
plosion.  See  F  GEMINATION. 

det'jra-Iiens.*  [From  det’raho,  to 
“draw  away,”  to  “draw  from.”]  Draw¬ 
ing  away. 

de-tri'tal.  [Betri'tus;  from  det’ero, 
detri’tum,  to  “wear  away.”]  Relating 
to  Detritus. 

de-tri'tus.*  [From  the  same.]  The 
waste  substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
frost  or  rains  on  the  sides  of  ruts,  the 
action  of  rivers  on  their  banks,  etc. 

de-tiru'soir,  o'ris.®  TFrom  detru’do, 
detru’snm,  to  “'thrust  down”  or  “force 
out.”]  Applied  to  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bladder,  by  the  contractile  power  of 
which  the  urine  is  expelled. 

detru'sor  U-ri'nae.*  (“  Expeller 
of  the  Urine.”)  The  aggregate  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder  which 
expel  the  urine. 
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Deu-ter-o-patli'ic.  [Deutero- 

jMth'icns.]  Belonging  to  deuteropathy. 

Deii-ter-op'si-tby.  [Deutcropa'- 

tMa;  from  ievrcpog,  “second,”  and  nadog, 
“disease.”]  A  sympathetic  affection,  or 
one  consequent  upon  another. 

Deii-tox'Icle.  [Deutox'ydum ; 
from  icinpug,  “second,”  and  ox'ydwm,  an 
“oxide.”]  A  term  applied  to  a  substance 
which  is  in  the  second  degree  of  oxida¬ 
tion.  This  term  is  often  used  to  denote 
a  compound  of  three  atoms  of  oxygen 
with  two  of  metal,  as  in  deutoxide  of 
manganese,  of  lead,  etc. 

De-val'g-ate.  [Devalga'tus ;  from 
de,  intensive,  and  val'gns,  “  bow-legged.”] 
Having  bowed  legs;  bandy-legged. 

De-vel'op-inent.  (Fr.  DSvelopper, 
to  “unfold.”)  The  organic  change  from 
the  embryo  state  to  maturity  ;  growth. 

Be-vel-op-mem'tal.  [Melamor'pM- 
cus.]  Belonging  to,  or  connected  with, 
development.  Applied  to  certain  diseases. 

Devonshire  Colic.  See  Colica  Pic- 
toxum. 

Dew.  [Lat.  Bos,  Bo'ris:  Er.  Rosee, 
ro'zi'.]  Moisture  precipitated  at  night 
from  the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface 
of  bodies  whose  temperature  has  been 
diminished  by  the  absence  of  the  sun. 
Clouds  prevent  the  fall  of  dew,  because 
the  radiation  of  heat,  by  which  bodies 
become  colder  than  the  surrounding  air, 
does  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent 
unless  the  sky  is  clear.  Though  dew 
may  fall  on  a  windy  night,  it  is  soon 
absorbed  by  the  fresh  dry  air  continually 
coming  in  contact  with  the  moist  surface 
of  bodies. 

Dcw'ber-rjf.  The  common  name 
of  the  Rubus  trivialis. 

Dewberry  Plant.  The  common 
name  of  the  Rubus  csesius,  or  heath- 
bramble. 

Dewlap.  See  Pale  An  Laxtiw. 

Bew'point.  The  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  at  which  the  moisture 
begins  to  condense  and  deposit  itself  as 
dew. 

Dex'trin.  [Dextri'na.]  Mucilagi¬ 
nous  starch,  prepared  by  boiling  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  starch  with  a  few  drops  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
its  property  of  turning  the  plane  of  the 
polarization  of  light  to  the  right  hand. 

®i.  The  same  as  Dis,  which  see. 

Di'a  (did).  A  Greek  particle  signify¬ 
ing  “through,”  “by  means  of,”  and 
sometimes  “apart,”  “between.”  Words 
compounded  with  did  often  imply  sepa¬ 
ration. 
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Dl-a-be'teS.*  [From  did,  “through,” 
and  Saivo),  to  “go.”]  An  immoderate 
and  morbid  flow  of  urine.  It  is  termed 
insip'idus  (“tasteless”)  where  the  urine 
retains  its  usual  taste,  and  melli'tus 
(“honeyed”)  where  the  saccharine  state 
is  the  characteristic  symptom.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Spasmi,  class  Neuroses ,  of 
Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Dl-a-bet'ic.  [Diabet'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  Diabetes. 

Diabetic  Sugar.  See  Glucose. 

Di-a-caus'tic.  [Diacaus'ticus ; 

from  diaKaiw,  to  “burn.”]  Applied  to  a 
double  convex  lens  used  to  cauterize 
parts  of  the  body. 

Ds-as'e-tatc  of  Cop'per.  JErugo, 
or  verdigris. 

Di-gt-cby’lon.*  [From did,  “  by  means 
of,”  and  xrXdf,  “juice.”]  A  name  for¬ 
merly  given  to  plasters  prepared  from 
expressed  juices,  now  applied  to  the  Em- 
plastrum  plumbi  (Lond.  Ph.),  or  Emplas- 
trum  lithargyri  (Ed.  and  Dub.  Ph.). 

Di-a-co'aii-uai!.*  [From  Kioi'ia,  a 
“poppy-head.”]  The  old  name  of  the 
Syrupus  Papaveris,  or  syrup  of  poppies. 

Di-ac'rS-sis.*  [From  diaKpivu,  to 
“distinguish.”]  The  distinguishing  of 
diseases  by  a  consideration  of  their 
symptoms.  See  Diagnosis. 

Bi-a-del'pbl-a.*  [From  dig,  “twice,” 
and  ddcPpog,  a  “brother.”]  The  seven¬ 
teenth  class  of  plants  in  Linnasus’s  sys¬ 
tem,  in  which  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  are  united  into  two  parcels  or 
brotherhoods. 

Diaeresis,*  di-er'e-sis.  [Gr.  dtaipeeig; 
from  Siaipiio,  to  “take  apart,”  to  “divide.”] 
A  division  of  parts  resulting  from  a 
wound,  ulcer,  or  burn,  or  the  like:  a 
solution  of  continuity. 

Diseretie,  dT-e-ret'ik.  [Biseret'i- 
cus;  from  the  same.]  Having  power  to 
divide,  dissolve,  or  corrode;  escharotic; 
corrosive. 

Biseta.  See  Diet. 

Dl-ag-sio'sis.®  [From  diaytvtPcrKw,  to 
“discern.”]  The  science  of  signs  or 
symptoms,  by  which  one  disease  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  another. 

Diasno'sis,  Bif-fer-en'tial.  The 
determining  of  the  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  malady  when  nearly  the  same 
symptoms  belong  to  two  different  classes 
of  disease,  as  rheumatism  and  gout,  etc. 

Di-ag'o-nal.  [Diag-ona'lis ;  from 
did,  “through,”  and  ywv'ia,  an  “angle.”] 
Applied  to  a  right  line  drawn  between 
any  two  opposite  angles  of  a  four-sided 
figure. 
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Biagrydimn.  See  ScaJimony. 

Di-a-grjwi'i-nm,*  or  Diag'ryd'ium 
Cy-clo-nl-a'tum.*  One  part  of  quince 
juice  and  two  parts  of  scammony;  for¬ 
merly  used  as  a  purgative. 

Bi-al'y-ses,®  the  plural  of  Dialysis. 
Solutions  of  continuity.  An  order  of 
the  class  Locales  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Di-al'y  -sis.®  [From  diaXvio ,  to  “  dis¬ 
solve.”]  Weakness  of  the  limbs,  as  if 
from  a  dissolving  of  their  firmer  parts. 
Applied  to  analysis  by  liquid  diffusion, 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  different 
degrees  of  diffusibility  of  different  sub¬ 
stances  in  solution  to  produce  separation. 

Bi-a-mag  'siet-ism.  [Diamag-m  e- 
tis'mus.]  A  term  employed  by  Fara¬ 
day  for  a  force  or  influence  discovered 
by  him  in  magnetic  bodies. 

Bi-am'e-ter.  [Biama'eter,  or  ©i- 
am'etrns ;  from  did,  “through,”  and 
jdrpov,  a  “measure.”]  A  right  lino  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  a  circle  and  termi¬ 
nated  on  both  sides  by  the  circumference. 
The  central  and  shortest  dimension  of  a 
sphere  or  cylinder. 

Di'a-mond.  (Fr.  Diamant,  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Adamaxt,  which  see.)  A 
precious  stone ;  the  crystallized  and 
pure  state  of  carbon ;  the  hardest  and 
most  brilliant  of  all  substances. 

Bi-an/dri-a.®  [From  dig,  “twice”  or 
“two,”  and  dvijp,  dvdpo g,  a  “man”  or 
“male.”]  The  name  of  a  Linnman  class 
having  flowers  with  two  stamens. 

Bi-an'ttms.®  [From  dig,  “twice,” 
and  avdog,  a  “flower.”]  A  Linntean 
genus  of  the  class  Decandria,  natural 
order  Caryophyllacese. 

Dian'ttaus  Far-y-o-pluyl'lnis.®  The 
clove-pink,  or  clove-gilliflower.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  used  for  flavor¬ 
ing  syrup  employed  as  a  vehicle  for 
other  medicines. 

Biapensiaceae,®  di-a-pen-she-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Diapen'sia,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  small  natural  order  of  ex¬ 
ogenous  under-shrubs,  found  in  Europe 
and  North  America. 

Di-aph'a-nous.  [Gr.  diaharpg ;  from 
did,  “through,”  and  ipaivio,  to  ‘“shine.”] 
Transparent;  shining  through. 

Bl-a-plio-re'sis.*  [From  diapoplw,  to 
“carry  through,”  to  “carry  off.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  a  “carrying  off  through  [the 
pores]”  or  by  perspiration.  A  state  of 
perspiration. 

Bi-a-pho-ret'ic.  [Biaphoret'i- 

cus.]  Applied  to  medicines  having 
power  to  produce  diaphoresis.  When 
they  are  so  powerful  as  to  occasion 


sweating,  they  have  been  called  Suao- 
rijics. 

Biaphrag-ssi,  dl'a-fram.  [Bia- 
pBirag’'ma,  a tis ;  from  diaippdaam.  to 
“  divide  in  the  middle  by  a  partition.”] 
A  large  muscle  separating  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  :  the  midriff. 

Bi-a-pSjrag-mal'g-y.  [BiapHirag-- 
nial'gia;  from  diaphrag'ma,  the  “dia¬ 
phragm,”  and  ahyog,  “pain.”]  Pain  in 
the  diaphragm. 

Bi-a-pStrag'-imat'ic.  [BiapSarag- 
miat'ietus.]  Belonging  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm. 

©iaplsrag’Msat'sc  Gant.  A  term 
applied  to  Angina  Pectoris. 

®i-a-plarag-5Ma-ti'tis,  i dis.*  [From 
diaphrag'ma. ]  Inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm.  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  that  variety  of  partial  pleurisy  in 
which  the  effused  fluid  exists  between 
the  base  of  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm. 

©i-a-plirag-Miat'o-^ele.®  [From 
diaphrag'ma,  and  KijArj,  a  “tumor.”] 
Hernia,  or  tumor,  from  some  portion  of 
the  viscera  escaping  through  the  dia¬ 
phragm. 

©I-apta'y-sis,*  plural  Bi-apla  'y-seS. 
[From diapvco,  to  “be produced  between.”] 
The  cylindrical  or  prismatic  shaft  of  the 
long  bones  between  the  epiphyses.  Also, 
a  fissure. 

Bi-a-popJn'y-sis.®  [From  did,  “be¬ 
tween,”  and  d~o'pvio,  to  “arise  from.”] 
Applied  by  Owen  to  the  homologue  of 
the  upper  transverse  process  of  a  ver¬ 
tebra. 

Bi-a'ri-ais,,*  [From  di’es,  a  “day.”] 
Lasting  one  day ;  ephemeral. 

©i-ar-rluoe'a.*  [From <5ia,  “ through,” 
and  pko,  to  “flow.”]  A  purging,  loose¬ 
ness,  or  too  frequent  passing  of  the 
frnces.  A  genus  of  the  order  Spasmi, 
class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Biarrbee'a  Car-mo'ssj,.*  Dysentery 
in  which  flesh-lilte  portions  are  voided. 

©iarrluoe'a  Fluy-Io'sa.*  The  Ileac 
passion. 

©  i -as'- 1  Ii  ro'dl-al .  [Biartbroclia'- 
lis.]  Belonging  to  Diarthrosis. 

Bi-ar-tliro'sis,*  plural  Bi-ar-tI»ro'- 
ses.  [From  did,  “  through,”  as  implying 
no  impediment,  and  dpQpov,  a  “joint.”] 
An  articulation,  permitting  the  bones  to 
move  freely  on  each  other  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  like  the  shoulder  and  hip  joints. 

Biary  Fever.  .[Fe'bris  Bia'ria.] 
See  Ephemera. 

Bi-as-cor'dl-am.®  [From  did,  “by 
means  of,”  and  asopdiov,  the  “water  ger¬ 
mander.”]  An  electuary  so  named  be- 
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cause  this  plant  forms  one  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients. 

3>i>n>st&l'tic.  [Biastal'ticus ;  from 
<3 id,  and  orsAXw,  to  “contract”  or  “dis¬ 
pose.”]  Applied  by  M.  Hall  to  the  reflex 
action  of  the  excito-motory  system  of 
nerves,  because  performed  through  the 
spinal  marrow. 

©iastal'tac  Are.  Applied  by  M. 
Hall  to  the  course  of  the  Vis  nervosa,  in 
complete  or  uninterrupted  reflex  or  dia- 
staltio  action.  Also  called  Reflex  arc. 

©iastal'tic  Xervons  Sys'tem. 
A  term  substituted  by  M.  Hall  for  his 
former  one  of  the  Spinal  System. 

HM'a-stase.  [From  Suarippi,  to  “set 
apart,”  to  “  cause  division  or  separation.”] 
Literally,  that  which  produces  separation 
or  decomposition.  A  substance  produced 
during  the  germinating  of  seeds  and 
buds,  having  the  property  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar. 

Bi-as'ta-sis.*  [From  the  same.]  A 
forcible  separation  of  bones  without  frac¬ 
ture. 

Bi-a-ste'ina,  a  tie.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  space  or  cleft.  Applied  in  many  terms 
like  the  following. 

IH-as-tem-a-te-Iyt'rS-a.®  [From 
diaste'ma,  and  HXvrpov,  the  “vagina.”] 
A  malformation  consisting  in  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  fissure  of  the  vagina. 

©i-as'to-le.®  [From  AaorsAAco,  to 
“  dilate.”]  The  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
by  which,  with  its  alternate  contraction 
{Systole),  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
carried  on. 

Bi-a-tEier'wsa-iMms.  [From  liaOep- 
paiv cj,  to  “warm  through.”]  A  term 
denoting  free  permeability  to  heat. 

®i-a-tfaer-mam'sis.'?f  [From  the 
same.]  The  transit  of  the  rays  of  heat. 

BM-atEi'e-sis.*  [From  SiaTiOript,  to 
“  arrange,”  to  “  dispose.”]  A  particular 
habit  or  disposition  of  the  body;  thus, 
we  say,  “an  inflammatory  diathesis,”  i.e. 
a  habit  or  disposition  of  body  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  inflammatory  diseases. 

SM-a-thet'ic.  Belonging  to  diathesis. 

IMatoimacese,'*'  di-a-to-ma'she-e. 
[From  Biat'oma,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  cryptogamous  plants, 
found  in  still  waters  and  oozy  places. 
The  green  mucous  slime  seen  on  stones 
and  walls  which  are  always  damp  con¬ 
sists  of  these  plants. 

S>i-at'o-!nni®ras.  pttiat'oimis ;  from 
<3tn,  “through,”  and  renvoi,  to  “cut.”] 
Cleavable  throughout.  Applied  to 
cleavage. 

IM-«Mam-yd'e-us.;;;  [From  Sis, 
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“twice”  or  “two,”  and  xXapis,  a  “short 
cloak.”]  Applied  to  plants  in  the  flowers 
of  which  there  are  two  whorls. 

Di-ehot'o-mous.  [Dichot'oinus ; 
from  iixa,  “  double,”  and  Tcpvw,  to  “  cut.”] 
Twice  divided.  A  term  applied  to  stems 
or  branches  which  bifurcate,  or  are  con¬ 
tinually  divided  into  pairs. 

M'-eliro-ism.  [IMelirois'imis ; 
from  (St's,  “twice”  or  “two,”  and  xpoa, 
“color.”]  The  property  by  which  some 
minerals,  when  examined  by  transmitted 
light,  exhibit  different  colors,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  rays  of 
light  pass  through  them. 

Bi-coc'cous.  [Bieoc'ciis  ;  from  <3 is, 
“twice”  or  “  two,”  and  kokkos,  a  “berry.”] 
Having  two  capsules  united,  one  cell  in 
each. 

©i-cot-jMte'don,*  plural  Di-cot-y- 
le'clo-nes.  [From  Sis,  “twice”  or  “two,” 
and  KorvXrjSiiv,  a  “cotyledon.”]  One  of  a 
class  of  plants  having  two  cotyledons, 
or  seed-lobes.  Applied  to  a  Jussieuan 
division  of  plants. 

Bti-cot-yl-cNl'o-iiows.  [Bicotyle'- 
cIomms,  ©icotyletto'ineMs;  from  the 
same.]  Belonging  to  the  division  of 
plants  termed  Bicotyledones. 

IM-crse'us.*  [From  Sis,  “twice,”  or 
“two,”  and  Kpaa;,  a  “head.”]  Having 
two  heads;  also,  bifid;  cloven. 

Iij-crot'!c.  [Dicrot'icus ;  from  <5if, 
“twice,”  and  Kporeut,  to  “strike.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  pulse  when  there  is  a  re¬ 
bounding  like  a  double  pulsation. 

Dic'ro-tous.  [Dic'rotus.]  The 
same  as  Dicrotic,  which  see. 

©ic-tam'mis.*  [From  Dic'te,  a 
mountain  of  Crete.]  A  genus  of  the  class 
Becandria,  natural  order  Rutacese. 

DM'y-mi,*  the  plural  of  Didymus. 
Applied  to  the  testicles. 

JDi-dym'i-um.*  [From  SiSryo;, 
“twin.”]  The  name  of  a  metal  recently 
discovered  united  with  oxide  of  cerium, 
and  so  called  from  its  being  as  it  were 
the  twin  brother  of  lantanium,  which  was 
previously  found  in  the  same  substance. 

DW'y-mns.*  [From  SiSvpog,  “dou¬ 
ble,”  “twin.”]  By  two  and  two:  did'- 
ymous.  As  a  noun  it  denotes  the  testis. 

Dld-y-na'mi-a.9  [From  Sis,  “  twice,” 
or  “twofold,”  probably  meaning  “of 
two  kinds,”  and  Sira  pas,  “power.”]  The 
fourteenth  class  of  Linnaeus’s  system  of 
plants,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
four  stamens,  of  which  two  are  long  and 
two  short. 

Dieb.  alt. = Die' bus  alter' nis.*  “On 
alternate  days.” 
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IMeb.  tert.  =  Die'bus  ter'tiis .*  “Eve¬ 
ry  third  day.” 

Di'es.*  A  Latin  word  signifying 
“  day.”  It  is  often  used  in  giving  di¬ 
rections  for  taking  medicines.  The  eases 
m  >st  used  are  the  accusative  singular, 
Di'em,  ablative  singular,  Di'e,  nomina¬ 
tive  plural,  Di'es ,  ablative  plural,  Die'¬ 
bus.  See  Appendix. 

Di'et.  [Diw'ta;  from  diaira,  “regi¬ 
men.”]  The  food  proper  for  invalids.  La 
Diete,  13,  dAet',  as  used  by  French  phy¬ 
sicians,  signifies  extreme  abstinence. 

Di'et  Drinli.  The  Decoct.  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  Comp,  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Di-e-tet'ic.  [Disetet'icus :  from 
di airuhj,  to  “feed.”]  Belonging  to  the 
taking  of  proper  food,  or  to  diet. 

Di-e-tet'ics.  [Disetet'ica  ;  from  the 
same.]  The  consideration  (or  science)  of 
regulating  the  food  or  diet. 

Differential  Diagnosis.  See  Diag¬ 
nosis,  Differential. 

Differential  Thermometer.  Sec 
Thehmometer,  Differential. 

Difficulty  of  Breathing.  See 
Dvspncea. 

Dif-for'mis.®  [From  di  for  die, 
implying  “difference,”  and  for'ma, 
“shape.”]  Of  different  shapes;  irregu¬ 
larly  formed. 

Dif-frac'tion.  [Diffrac'tio,  o'nis; 
from  din,  “apart”  or  “aside,”  and  fran'- 
ijo,  frac'tum,  to  “break.”]  The  breaking 
of  rays  of  light  from  their  right  course. 
See  Refraction. 

Dif-fu'SI-ble.  [Diffusib'ilis ;  from 
diffun'do,  diffn'sum,  to  “  pour  about,”  to 
“spread.”]  That  which  maybe  spread 
in  all  directions. 

Dif-fu'sion  Tube.  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  rate  of  diffusion  for 
different  gases.  It  is  simply  a  graduated 
tube  closed  at  one  end  by  plaster  of 
Paris,  a  substance,  when  moderately 
dry,  possessed  of  the  requisite  porosity. 

Diffusion  Vol'nme.  A  term  used 
to  express  the  different  dispositions  or 
tendencies  of  gases  to  interchange  par¬ 
ticles  ;  the  diffusion  volume  of  air  being 
1,  that  of  hydrogen  is  3.33. 

Dif-fu'sns.®  [From  diffun'do,  dif- 
fu'sitm,  to  “spread.”]  Widely  spread : 
diffused. 

Dijr-  =  Digera'tur.*  “Let  it  be  di¬ 
gested.” 

Dl-gns'tric.  [Dig'as'tricus ;  from 
and  yarrrj.o,  a  “belly.”]  Having  two 
bellies :  the  name  of  a  muscle  attached 
to  the  os  b  y  aides  ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
liven' ter  max il' lie  inferxo'ris.  The  term 
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is  also  applied  to  one  of  the  interior 
profundi  of  Meckel,  given  off  by  the 
facial  nerve ;  the  other  is  called  the 
stylo-hyoideus. 

Digas'tric  Groove.  [See  Digas¬ 
tric.]  A  longitudinal  depression  of  the 
mastoid  process,  so  called  from  its  giving 
attachment  to  the  muscle  of  that  name. 

Dig'er-ens.®  [From  dig'ero,  diges'  - 
turn,  to  “digest.”]  Digesting;  digestive. 
Applied  in  the  neuter  plural  ( Digerentia , 
dij-e-ren'she-a)  to  medicines  which  pro¬ 
mote  the  secretion  of  healthy  pus. 

Di-ges'ter.  [From  the  same.]  A 
strong  iron  or  copper  kettle,  with  a 
safety-valve,  for  subjecting  bodies  to 
vapor  at  a  high  temperature  and  under 
great  pressure. 

DI-£es'tion.  [Diges'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  slow  action  of 
matters  on  each  other,  by  subjection  to 
heat.  The, conversion  of  food  into  chyle 
in  the  stomach. 

Di-ges'tlve.  [Digesti'vns ;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  digestion.  Also 
applied  to  substances  which  promote 
suppuration ;  as  cerates,  poultices,  etc. 

Diges'tive  Salt  of  Syl'vi-us.  A 
salt  discovered  by  Sylvius,  since  named 
muriate  of  potash,  and  now  chloride  of 
potassium. 

Dig;'it.  [From  dig'itus,  a  “finger.”] 
The  twelfth  part  of  the  sun’s  or  moon’s 
diameter,  employed  to  denote  the  extent 
of  an  eclipse. 

Digital.  See  Digitalis. 

Dig'it-a-liii,  or  Dig'it-a-Hne.  [Dig- 
itali'na;  from  Digita'lis,  the  “fox¬ 
glove.”]  A  substance  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the 
Digitalis  purpurea. 

Dig-i  ■ta'lis.*  [From  dig'itus,  a  “fin¬ 
ger.”]  Belonging  to  a  finger  :  dig'ital. 

Digita'lis.®  [From  digita'le,  the 
“  finger  of  a  glove.”]  Foxglove.  A 
Linnsean  genus  of  the  class  Didynamia, 
natural  order  Serofulanacete.  Also,  the 
Pha.rmacopceial  name  |]  of  the  recent  and 
dried  leaves  and  stem  of  the  Digitalis 
purpurea.  According  to  the  U.S.  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  “  The  leaves  of  the  D.  purpu¬ 
rea  from  plants  of  the  second  year's 
growth.” 

Digitalis  is  narcotic,  sedative,  and 
diuretic.  It  has  a  remarkable  sedative 
effect  on  the  heart,  reducing  the  force, 
and  especially  the  frequency,  of  the 
pulse :  hence  it  is  frequently  given  to 
moderate  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  in  phthisis,  and  especially  in 
cases  of  hmmorrhage.  As  a  diuretic,  it 
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is  sometimes  found  very  useful  in  dropsy. 
In  large  doses,  it  is  poisonous,  producing 
vei’tigo,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  syncope, 
convulsions,  and  death.  For  dose,  see 
Appendix. 

Digitalis  Pur-pu're-a.®  The  syste¬ 
matic  name  of  the  plant  called  foxglove. 

Dig-i-tate.  [Digitate ;  from 
dig'itus,  a  “finger.”]  Having  fingers. 
Applied  to  the  leaves  of  plants  so  di¬ 
vided  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
fingers. 

lli£-I-ta'to-I’in-i*a'tus.;  Applied 
to  a  digitated  leaf  having  pinnated  leaf¬ 
lets. 

Dig'i-ti,*  gen.  Di&-i-to'rum.  The 

plural  of  Digitus,  which  see. 

Dig-'iti  Pe'dis,®  gen.  DigitoVum 
Pe'dis.  The  plural  of  Digitus  Pedis, 
which  see. 

Dijii  (-i-foiTii.  [Digitifor'mis  ; 

from  dig'itus,  a  “finger,  and  forma, 
“likeness.”]  Formed  like  a  finger. 

Oiliil-i-Sradc.  [Digitig'radus ; 
from  dig'itus,  a  “toe,”  and  gra'das,  a 
“  step.”]  Applied  to  carnivorous  Mam¬ 
mals,  which  when  standing  or  walking 
have  the  heel  elevated. 

Dig'i-tus,*  plural  Dig-'I-ti.  (Fr. 
Doigt,  dwL)  A  finger  (or  a  toe).  The 
fingers  of  the  hand  are  the  in'dex,  or 
fore-finger;  the  me'dius,  or  middle 
finger;  the  annula'ris,  or  ring-finger; 
and  the  auricula' vis,  or  little  finger. 
The  bones  of  the  fingers  are  called  pha¬ 
langes.  See  Phalanx,  and  Finger. 

Dig  itus  Ma  nus.1  (“Finger  of  the 
Hand.”)  A  finger. 

Dig'itus  Pe'dis.*  (Literally,  “Fin¬ 
ger  of  the  Foot.”)  A  toe. 

Di-glos'sum.®  [From  <5t?,  “double,” 
and  yAcjcro-a,  a  “tongue;”  because  a  small 
leaf  grows  above  the  ordinary  one,  look¬ 
ing  like  two  tongues.]  A  Botanical 
name  of  the  Primus  lauro-cerasus. 

Di-g’yn'I-a.®  #  [See  next  article.]  A 
Linnsean  order  of  plants  having  two 
styles. 

Di-gjTi'i-ous,  or  Dig'j-nous.  [Di- 
gyn'ius;  from  Sis,  “two,”  and  yvvfi,  a 
“woman”  or  “female.”]  Having  two 
styles.  Applied  to  a  Linnman  order. 
See  Digynia. 

Dil.  =  DiVue ,*  “  dilute,”  or  Dttu'tus ,* 
“diluted.” 

Dil-a-ta'tion.  [Dilata'tio,  o'nis; 
from  dila'to,  dilata'tum,  to  “enlarge.”] 
An  enlargement  or  expansion,  as  of  the 
heart,  etc. 

Di-la-ta'tor,  o'risfi  [From  the 
same.]  The  same  as  Dilator,  which  see. 
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Di-lat'ed.  [Dilata'tus;  from  the 
same.]  Enlarged. 

Di-Ia'tor.*[From  di,  “apart,”  and  fe'- 
ro,  la' turn,  to  “  carry.”]  Literally,  “  that 
which  carries  or  draws  apart.”  A  term 
applied  to  muscles  whose  office  is  to 
dilate  certain  parts,  such  as  tho  inspira¬ 
tory  muscles,  which  dilate  or  expand 
the  chest ;  also,  to  instruments  used  for 
dilating  wounds,  canals,  etc. 

Dill.  The  English  name  of  the  Ane'- 
thurn  grav' eolens. 

Dilleniaceae,*  dil-le-ne-a'she-e. 
[From  JDille'nia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
mostly  trees,  found  in  hot  climates. 
Some  species  of  this  order  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Then- 
properties  are  generally  astringent. 

Diluc.=  Dilu'culo .*  “At  daybreak.” 

Dil'u-ent.  [Dil'ucns,  en'ds ;  from 
dil' no,  dilu'lum,  to  “dilute.”]  (Fr.  De- 
layant,  dAlAyoN0'.)  Applied  to  sub¬ 
stances  that  increase  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood. 

DS-lut'cd.  [Dilu'tus ;  from  the 
same.]  Mixed. 

Di-lu'vl-al.  [Dilnvia'lis ;  from  di- 
lu'vium,  a  “flood.”]  Belonging  to  a 
flood,  or  to  the  Deluge. 

Dim.  =  Dimid'ins “  One-half.” 

Dim'e-rous.  [From  Sts,  “two,”  and 
ftlpo;,  a  “part.”]  Having  two  parts  in 
each  whorl.  See  Trimerous. 

Di-midi-ate.  [Dimidia'tus;  from 
dimid'ins,  the  “  half.”]  Divided  into  two. 

Dimness  of  Sight.  See  Caligo. 

Di-mo  i-'  pli  ism.  [Dimorphis'. 

mus;  from  Sis,  “twice,”  or  “two,”  and 
pop-bfi,  a  “form.”]  The  property  of  many 
solid  bodies  to  assume  two  distinct  crys¬ 
talline  forms;  as  sulphur,  carbon,  etc. 

Di-mor'phons.  [From  the  same.] 
Having  two  forms.  See  Dimorphism. 

Dim-y-a'rl-a.*  [From  <5 if,  “  twice” 
or  “  two,”  and  gvs,  pvos,  a  “  muscle.”] 
An  order  of  bivalve  Mollusks  having 
shells  marked  by  two  impressions  or 
indentations  for  the  attachment  of  mus¬ 
cles. 

Din'X-cal.  [Din'ieus;  from  Stros, 
“giddiness.”]  Belonging  to  giddiness. 
Applied  to  medicines  that  remove  giddi¬ 
ness. 

Di'nus.*  [Gr.  Siros ;  from  Sivrvco,  to 
“whirl  round.”]  Vertigo;  dizziness; 
giddiness. 

Di-o-don-^eph  'a-lons.  [Diodon* 
cepti'alus;  from  ^if,  “twice,”  “double,” 
dSovs,  a  “tooth,”  and  sstpah),  a  “head.”] 
A  monster  with  double  rows  of  teeth. 
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Dioeeia,*  di-e'she-a.  The  name  of  a 
Linnsean  class  of  plants  having  dioecious 
flowers.  See  Dioecious. 

Dioecious,  di-e'shus.  [Dioe'cius; 
from  dt's,  “twice”  or  “two,”  and  disia,  a 
“  house”  or  “  habitation.”]  Literally, 
“  having  two  houses,”  because  the  male 
and  female,  instead  of  forming  one 
family,  occupy  separate  habitations.  A 
term  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  plants 
having  male  flowers  on  one  and  female 
flowers  on  another  plant  of  the  same 
species. 

Di-os'en-es'’  Cup.  A  name  applied 
to  the  cup-like  cavity  of  the  hand  formed 
or  occasioned  by  bending  the  metacar¬ 
pal  bone  of  the  little  finger,-  so  called 
because  Diogenes  is  said  to  have  thrown 
away  his  drinking-cup  and  used  only  his 
hand,  for  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity. 

Di-op  trn.®  [From  Swirropai,  to  “see 
through.”]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  height  and  distance  of  objects. 

Di-op'tric,  Di-op'tric-al.  [Diop'- 
trieus;  from  the  same.]  Belonging  to 
Dioptrics. 

Di-op'tric*.  [Diop'lrica;  from 
the  same.]  The  branch  of  Optics  which 
treats  of  refracted  light,  as  contradis¬ 
tinguished  from  Catoptrics,  which  treats 
of  reflected  light. 

Di-or-tlio'sis.*  [From  SiopOooi,  to 
“  regulate.”]  The  restoration  of  parts 
to  their  proper  situation ;  one  of  the 
ancient  divisions  of  surgery. 

Dioseorea.  See  Yam. 

Dioscoreaceae,*  de-os-ko-re-a'she-e, 
or  Di-os-eo're-se.*-  A  natural  order 
of  endogenous  plants,  found  in  the 
tropics.  It  includes  the  Dioscorea 
(Yam),  the  farinaceous  tuber  of  which 
forms  an  important  article  of  food. 

Di-os'ma.*  [From  Aid;,  “of  Jove,” 
and  oT/tj,  an  “  odor,”  the  compound  signi¬ 
fying  “divine  odor  or  fragrance.”]  A 
Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
natural  order  Butacese.  The  former 
Ph  u-maeopoeial  name  (Lond.  Ph.,  1836) 
of  Iiachu  leaves;  but  (Lond.  Ph.,  1851) 
said  to  be  from  the  Barosma  crenata ,  B. 
crenulata,  and  B.  serratifolia. 

Dios'ma  Cre-na'ta.*  The  plant 
the  leaves  of  which  were  called  buchu. 

Di-os'me-ae.*  The  former  name  of 
a  tribe  of  dicotyledonous  plants.  See 

ftUTACE.E. 

Di-os'py-ros.*  [From  Aid;,  “of 
Jove,”  and py'rus,  a  “pear-tree.”]  The 
persimmon;  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(TLS.  Ph.)  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  the 
Dios' pyr  os  Virginia' no.. 


Di  ■oxide.  [From  Sis,  “twice”  ot 
“two,”  and  ox'idc.]  According  to  the 
electro-chemical  theory,  the  elements  of 
a  compound  may  in  relation  to  each 
other  be  considered  oppositely  electric ; 
the  equivalents  of  the  negative  element 
may  then  be  distinguished  by  Latin 
numerals,  those  of  the  positive  by  Greek : 
thus,  a  bin-oxide  denotes  a  compound 
which  contains  two  equivalents  of  the 
negative  element  oxygen,  whereas  a  di¬ 
oxide  indicates  that  qne  equivalent  of 
oxygen  is  combined  with  two  of  some 
positive  body.  And  so  of  the  ii-chlo- 
ride,  di-chloride,  etc. 

Di-pct'a-lous.  [Dipet'alus ;  from 
Sis,  “  twice”  or  “  two,”  and  tt eraXov,  a 
“petal.”]  Having  two  petals. 

Dipli-tlte'i-i-a.-.  [From  Supdepa, 
“skin,”  “leather,”  or  “membrane.”] 
Inflammatory  disease  of  the  throat  and 
glands,  in  which  false  membranes  are 
formed. 

Diph-tthe-ri'tis,  idis*  [From  the 
same.]  A  variety  of  Pharyngitis,  in 
which  a  false  membrane  is  formed,  and 
for  which  the  word  Diphtheria  has  of 
late  been  very  generally  substituted. 

Di-pliyl'lous.  [Dipliyl'liis ;  from 
Sis,  “  twice”  or  “  two,”  and  (pvWor,  a 
“leaf.”]  Having  two  leaves. 

Dip'lo-Car'<M-ac.  [From  SntXoos, 
“double,”  and  sapSia,  a  “heart.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  double  heart,  pulmonic  and  sys¬ 
temic,  like  mammals  and  birds. 

Dlp'lo-e.*  [From  <5i7rX6(o,  to  “  dou¬ 
ble.”]  The  cellular  osseous  tissue  be¬ 
tween  the  two  tables  of  the  skull. 

Dip'Io-Gang--li-a'ta.*  [From  Sin- 
Xdo;,  “  double,”  and  yayyXiov,  a  “  nerve- 
knot.”]  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Grant 
to  the  third  sub-kingdom  of  animals,  or 
Entomo'ida,  consisting  chiefly  of  articu¬ 
lated  animals  with  articulated  members, 
the  Insects  of  Linnasus,  having  their  ner¬ 
vous  columns  arranged  in  the  same 
relative  position  as  the  diplo-neura,  with 
the  ganglia  increased  in  size,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  their  higher  development.  See 
Insects. 

Dx-plo'ma,  a tis.*  [From  SnrXdw,  to 
“fold,”  to  “double.”]  Literally,  a  “fold¬ 
ing”  or  “doubling,”  “something  dou¬ 
bled.”  A  double  vessel;  a  water-bath. 
The  charter  (originally  a  folded  letter) 
by  which  the  physician  or  surgeon  is 
declared  qualified  to  practise  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Also,  a  certificate  of  graduation 
given  to  every  one  who  has  successfully 
passed  through  a  university  or  collegiate 
course. 
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Dip-lo-iny-e'll-a.*  [From  onrXfof, 
“  double,”  and  nvcMq,  “  marrow.”]  Con¬ 
genital  division  of  the  spinal  marrow 
lengthwise. 

Dip'lo-Jfcura.'  A  term  applied  by 
Dr.  Grant  to  the  second  sub-kingdom 
of  animals,  or  Helminthoida,  comprising 
the  various  forms  of  worms  in  which 
the  nervous  columns  have  their  gang¬ 
lionic  enlargements  very  slightly  de¬ 
veloped,  and  are  marked  by  a  greater 
lateral  separation  from  each  other  along 
the  median  line  than  is  observed  in  the 
Diplo-Gangliata. 

Dip-lo'pba.®  [From  itir\6os,  “dou¬ 
ble,”  and  oirTO/xai,  to  “  see.”]  An  affection 
consisting  in  double  vision  :  dip'lopy. 

Dip-lop  'ter-ous.  [Diplop  'terns ; 
from  tWXdoj,  “  double,”  and  Trrtpov,  a 
“wing.”]  Applied  to  insects  having 
doubled  or  folded  wings. 

Dip'pel’s  Oil.  An  animal  oil  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
animal  matter,  especially  of  albuminous 
and  gelatinous  substances. 

Dipsacaceay*  dip-sa-ka'she-e,  or 
Dipsaceae,*  dip-sa'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  herbaceous  plants,  including 
Dip'sacn s  (Teasel),  used  by  fullers. 

Dip'sa-cus.*  [From  Ufa,  “  thirst.”] 
A  name  formerly  given  to  diabetes,  from 
the  thirst  accompanying  that  affection. 

Dip-so'sis.*  [From  Siipa,  “  thirst.”] 
Morbid  thirst ;  excessive  or  impaired 
desire  to  drink. 

Bip'tcr-a.*  An  order  of  insects. 
See  Dipterus. 

©iptcraceay*  dip-ter-a'she-e.  [From 
Dipteroear'pus,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  consisting  mostly  of  gi¬ 
gantic  trees,  found  in  India,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  resinous  juice.  It  includes  the 
Dryobalanops  camphora,  which  yields 
the  hard  camphor  of  Sumatra.  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  this  order  produces  the  Saul,  or 
Sal,  the  best  and  most  extensively  used 
timber  of  India. 

Dipterocarpese.  See  Dipterace.®. 

l)ip'tci'-us.::  [From  <5ij,  “  twice”  or 
“  two,”  and  n ripov,  a  “  wing.”]  Having 
two  wings :  dip'terous.  _  Applied  in  the 
plural  neuter  ( Dip'tera )  to  an  order  of 
two- winged  insects,  such  as  the  common 
lly.  mosquito,  etc. 

Di-rec'tor,  o'r/s.®  [From  dir'igo, 
direct  turn ,  to  “guide.”]  A  grooved  in¬ 
strument  for  guiding  a  bistoury,  etc.,  in 
certain  surgical  operations. 

Dir'i-gens.*  [From  the  same.]  An 
ancient  constituent  in  a  prescription, 
meaning  that  which  directs  the  opera- 
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tion  of  the  associated  substances :  thus, 
nitre  in  conjunction  with  squill  is  diu¬ 
retic;  with  guaiacum  it  is  diaphoretic. 

Dir.  Drop.  -=  Directio'ne  Pro'pria.% 
“With  a  proper  direction.” 

Dirt-Eating.  See  CiiTHONoriiAGiA. 

Dis,  or  Di.  A  Latin  particle  usually 
signifying  “apart,”  implying  separation 
or  division,  as  in  divellent.  It  is  some¬ 
times  negative  or  privative,  as  in  dis¬ 
please  (Lat.  displi' ceo). 

Dis'^I-form.  [Discifor'mis;  from 
dis'eus,  a  “disk.”]  Resembling  a  disk ; 
discoid. 

Dis'coid.  [Discoi'tles;  from  bioso;, 
a  “quoit,”  and  elfos,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  quoit,  or  disk;  quoit-shaped: 
disciform. 

Discus.  See  Disk. 

Dis-cuss'.  [From  discu’tio,  discus’- 
sum,  literally,  to  “strike  apart;”  hence, 
to  “scatter,”  to  “dissipate.”]  To  pro¬ 
mote  or  effect  the  resolution  of  tumors, 
etc. 

Discntient,  dis-ku'shent.  [Discn'- 
tiens;  from  the  same.]  Applied  to 
substances  having  the  property  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  resolution  of  tumors. 

Dis-casc'.  [From  the  French  des, 
negative,  and  aise,  “ease.”  Lat.  Mor'- 
bus;  Fr.  Maladie,  m&'l&'d^'.]  Any  de¬ 
parture  from  the  state  of  health. 

Dis-im-fect'ants.  [From  dis,  nega¬ 
tive,  and  infi’cio,  inf ec’ turn,  to  “corrupt,” 
to  “infect.”]  Applied  to  agents  which 
destroy  the  causes  of  infection.  Among 
these  agents,  chlorine  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient. 

Dis-in-fect'ing.  [Disinfi  cions ; 

from  the  same.]  Purifying  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  from  contagious  influences. 

Dis-in-fec'tion.  [Disini'cc'tio, 
o’ iris,-  from  the  same.]  The  act  of  puri¬ 
fying  the  atmosphere  from  contagious 
influences  by  renewing  the  air,  or  by 
chemical  action. 

Disk.  [Dis'cus;  from  bicsog,  a 
“quoit.”]  The  round,  central  part  of  a 
compound  flower;  also,  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  within  the  margin  of  a  leaf. 

Dis-Io-ca'tion.  [Disloea'lio.  o’nis; 
from  dis,  “  division,”  anil  lo'co,  to 
“place.”]  Displacement  of  a  bone  of  a 
movable  articulation  from  its  natural 
situation ;  luxation. 

Dispensaire.  See  Dispensary,  and 
Dispensatory. 

Dis-pen'sa-ry.  [Lat.  Dispensa'- 

riinn;  Fr.  Dispensaire,  d6'spoN°'saiR' ; 
from  dispen’sn,  dispensa’tum,  to  “  dis¬ 
pense,”  to  “distribute.”]  A  place  where 
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medicines  are  prepared  and  dispensed. 
Generally  applied  to  a  charitable  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  sick  poor  of  large  com¬ 
munities. 

Ois-pen'sa-to-ry.  [Lat.  Dispensa- 
to'rium;  Fr.  Dispensaire,  d^'spoNG'saiit'  ; 
from  the  same.]  A  book  which  describes 
the  various  articles  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dica  and  gives  directions  for  preparing 
and  compounding  medicines. 

I>is-place'ment.  A  process  applied 
to  pharmaceutical  preparations,  and 
founded  on  the  long-known  fact  that 
any  quantity  of  liquid  with  which  a 
powder  may  be  saturated,  when  put  into 
a  proper  apparatus,  may  be  displaced 
by  an  additional  quantity  of  that  or  of 
another  liquid. 

©is-sect'eil.  [Dissec'tus.  See  Dis¬ 
section.]  Incised ;  cut. 

BMs-sec'tion.  [IMssec'tio,  o'nis; 
from  ells,  “apart,”  and  se'co,  sec' turn,  to 
“cut.”]  The  cutting  u}3  of  an  animal  or 
vegetable  in  order  to  ascertain  its  struc¬ 
ture. 

Dl-sper'ma-tous,  or  Di-sper'- 
m»as.  [IMsper'matns;  from  Si;, 
“twice”  or  “two,”  and  u.t sp/ia,  a  “  seed.”] 
Having  two  seeds. 

rMs-sep'I-ment.  [Dissepimen'- 

tuEn;  from  disse'pio,  to  “separate.”]  A 
separation,  or  partition,  that  divides  the 
cells  of  a  capsule. 

I>is-ten'tion.  [Disten'tio;  from 
dis,  “apart,”  and  ten' do,  ten' turn  or 
ten' sum,  to  “stretch.”]  The  dilatation 
of  a  hollow  viscus  by  too  great  accumu¬ 
lation  of  its  contents. 

I>is-tiel»  '!-»,*  ©is-ti-elii'a-sis.* 
[From  Si;,  “twice”  or  “two,”  and  errixo;, 
a  “row.”]  An  affection  in  which  the 
tarsus  has  a  double  row  of  eyelashes, 
one  inwards  against  the  eye,  the  other 
outwards. 

E&is'tl-ehous.  [Dis'ticlms;  from 
the  same.]  Double  ranked;  ranged  in 
two  rows,  like  the  leaves  of  certain 
grasses. 

Distillatio  per  Descensum.  See 

Descensus. 

Wis-til-lil'tlon.  [IMstilla'tio,  or, 

more  correctly,  l>estilla'tio;  from  dis - 
til'lo,  distilla' turn,  to  “drop  by  little  and 
little,  or  dentil' lo,  destilla' turn,  to  “drop 
down”  or  “fall  in  drops.”]  The  process 
ot  separating  the  volatile  from  the  more 
fixed  parts  by  heat. 

Distilla'tion,  De-struc'tive.  The 
decomposition  of  bodies  by  strong  heat 
in  one  vessel,  and  collection  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  in  another. 

15* 


Dis'to-inn  Me-pat'i-cum.®  [From 
Si;,  “twice”  or  “two,”  arupa,  a  “mouth,” 
and  rjitotTiKo;,  “belonging  to  the  liver.”] 
The  fluke  (Fr.  Douve,  doov),  a  worm 
sometimes  found  in  the  liver  and  gall¬ 
bladder  of  man,  but  more  commonly  in 
those  of  sheep,  goats,  etc.  It  is  an  ob- 
ovate  flat  worm,  nearly  an  inch  in  length 
and  about  the  third  of  an  inch  broad. 
From  the  gall-bladder  it  occasionally 
passes  into  the  intestinal  canal. 

Dis-tor'tion.  [Distor'tio,  o'nis ; 
from  dis,  “apart”  or  “awry,”  and  tor'- 
queo,  tor' turn,  to  “twist.”]  Unnatural 
direction  or  disposition  of  parts,  as  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  spine,  etc. 

©is-tor'tor.*  [From  the  same.]  That 
which  distorts.  See  next  article. 

Distor'tor  O'ris.*  (“Distorter  of 
the  Mouth.”)  A  name  given  to  one  of 
the  zygomatic  muscles,  from  its  action  in 
distorting  the  mouth  in  rage,  grinning, 
etc. 

Dis-tri«li'i-».  The  same  as  Dis- 

TICIIIA. 

IMs'trix.*  [From  Si;,  “twice,”  or 
“double,”  and  0/a't,  the  “hair.”]  Forky 
hair;  a  disease  of  the  hair  in  which  it 
splits  at  the  end. 

Di-u-re'sis.*  [From  Sta,  “through,” 
and  ovpco>,  to  “pass  water.”]  Increased 
discharge  of  urine,  from  whatever  cause. 

Bti-u-ret'ic.  [Diuret'icus ;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  diuresis;  caus¬ 
ing  diuresis. 

iM-ur'nal.  [IHur'mis ;  from  di'es, 
a  “day.”]  Belonging  to  the  daytime. 
Applied  to  a  family  of  rapacious  birds 
which  fly  chiefly  by  day,  to  distinguish 
them  from  others,  such  as  owls,  that  fly 
by  night.  Also  applied  to  a  family  of 
insects. 

I>i-ur-iia'tion.  [From  diur'nus, 
“daily.”]  A  term  introduced  by  M.  Hall 
to  express  the  state  of  some  animals, 
the  bat,  for  example,  during  the  day, 
contrasted  with  their  activity  at  night. 

I>iv.  =  Dir'idefi  “Divide.” 

l>I-var'i-cate.  [Divavica'tus;  from 
dinar' ieo,  divarica'tum,  to  “stride”  or 
“straddle.”]  -Straddling;  diverging  at 
an  obtuse  angle. 

DI-var-i-ea'tion.  [From  the  same.] 
The  bifurcation,  or  separating  into  two, 
of  an  artery,  a  nerve,  etc. 

IM-vel'lent.  [Divel'lens;  from  dis, 
“  apart,”  and  vel'lo,  vul'sum,  to  “  pluck,” 
to  “pull.”]  Pulling  asunder,  or  sepa¬ 
rating. 

IMvellent  Affinity.  See  Affinitv, 
Divellent. 
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Di-ver-sX-flo'rus.®  [From  divcr'sus, 

different,”  and  /Ion,  a  “flower.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  different  flowers:  diversiflo'rate. 

Di-ver-tic'u-lum.®  [From  cliver'to, 
to  “turn  aside.”]  A  variation  or  de¬ 
parture  from  the  natural  conditions;  a 
malformation. 

IM-vul'sion,  or  Divulsio,®  di-vul'- 
she-o.  [See  Divellent.]  Applied  in 
Surgery  to  the  forcible  separation  or 
laceration  of  a  part. 

Dizziness.  See  Dinus,  and  Vertigo. 

Dobereiner's  (do'be-ri'ncrz)  Lamp. 
A  method  of  producing  an  instantaneous 
light  by  throwing  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas 
upon  recently  prepared  spongy  platinum; 
tho  metal  instantly  becomes  red-hot,  and 
then  sets  fire  to  the  gas.  This  discovery 
was  made  by  Professor  Dobereiner,  of 
Jena,  in  1824. 

Do$-I-ma'si-a.®  [From  coKipa/n,  to 
“test,”  to  “examine,”  to  “prove.”] 
Dop'imacy.  The  art  of  examining  fos¬ 
sils  or  metals  to  ascertain  their  compo¬ 
sition. 

Docima'sia  I’iil-mo'nmn,;:  or 
Docima'sia  Pul-mo-nalis.®  (“Test¬ 
ing  of  the  Lungs.”)  In  Medical  Juris- 
jirudence,  the  testing  of  the  lungs  of  a 
dead  new-born  child,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  it  has  ever  respired;  in 
other  words,  whether  it  was  horn  alive 
or  dead. 

Do$-X-mas'tic.  [Doeimas'ticus.] 

Belonging  to  Docimasia. 

Docimas'tic  Art.  The  art  of  assay¬ 
ing. 

Dock,  Sour.  The  Jtu'me x  aceto'sa. 

Dock,  Wa'ter.  The  common  name 
for  the  llumex  hydrolapathum. 

Doc'tor,  o'ri«.*  [From  do'ceo,  doc'- 
tum,  to  “teach.”]  Literally,  a  “teacher” 
or  “instructor.”  A  degree  or  title  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of  a  uni¬ 
versity,  or  college,  on  “those  who  have 
successfully  undergone  previous  examina¬ 
tion  and  trial,”  constituting  them  physi¬ 
cians;  also,  a  title  conferred  on  those 
who  have  received  the  highest  degree  in 
law  or  divinity.  The  appellation  origi¬ 
nally  implied  that  he  who  bore  it  was  so 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  art  or 
profession  as  to  ho  qualified  to  teach  it. 

Ro-dec'a-gon.  [Dodecagoliunn ; 
from  ixSaecf,  “twelve,”  and  ycovta,  an 
“angle.”]  A  figure  having  twelve  sides 
and  angles. 

Do-dec-ag;'o-iial.  [Dodecago'nus.] 

Belonging  to  a  dodecagon. 

Dodec-a-he'dral.  [Dodecahe'- 
drus.]  Belonging  to  a  dodecahedron. 
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Do'dec-a-he'dron.  [From  iuiaca, 
and  £<5 pa,  a  “base.”]  A  solid  figure  of 
twelve  equal  bases  or  sides. 

Do-de-can  'drl-a.®  [From  SioSexa, 
“twelve,”  and  dtn'tp,  a  “man”  or  “male.”] 
The  eleventh  class  of  plants  in  the 
Linnman  system,  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  from  twelve  to  nineteen 
stamens. 

Do-dc-can'dri-ous.  [Dodecan'- 

d rins;  from  Aifoca,  and  drijp,  dripo;,  a 
“man”  or  “male.”]  Having  twelve 
stamens.  See  Dodecandria. 

Dog-Rose.  The  Rosa  canina,  or  hip- 
tree. 

Do-lab'ri-form.  [Dolabrifor'- 

mis;  from  dolab'ra,  a  “hatchet”  or 
“axe.”]  Having  the  form  of  a  hatchet. 

Do'li  Ca'pax.®  (“Capable  of  De¬ 
ceit.”)  Applied  in  Medical  Jurispru¬ 
dence  to  a  criminal  for  whom  insanity  is 
pleaded  in  excuse,  when  inquiry  is  made 
as  to  his  mental  capacity  when  the  crime 
was  committed. 

Dol'S-ehos.®  [Gr.  <5 o\i\ds,  “long.”] 
A  Linnman  genus  of  the  class  Diadel- 
p>hia,  natural  order  Leguminosse. 

Dol'icbos  Pru'rl-ens.®  (“Itching 
Dolichos.”)  The  cowhage,  or  cow-itch, 
now  called  Mucu’na  pru'riens. 

Dol'o-mitc.  A  species  of  magnesian 
limestone. 

Do 'lor,®  plural  Do-lo'reS.  [From 
do'leo,  to  “be  in  pain,”  to  “ache;”  Fr. 
Doideur,  doo'lDR'.]  Pain. 

Dolor  Capl-tis.®  (“Pain  of  tho 
Head.”)  See  Cephalalgia. 

Dolor  Denlium.*  (“Pain  of  the 
Teeth.”)  See  Odontalgia. 

Dolor  Fa-cle'i.®  (“  Pain  of  the 
Face.”)  See  Neuralgia. 

Dom-bey'a  Ejc-^el'sa.*  A  tree  grow¬ 
ing  in  South  America,  and  yielding  the 
glutinous,  milk-like  fluid  known  as  Dom- 
beya  Turpentine. 

Do-re'ma,  ah's.®  [Gr.  6iipr,pa,  a 
“gift.”]  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  natural  order  Vmbelliferte. 

Dore'ma  Am-mo-ni'a-cuin.®  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  which  pro¬ 
duces  Ammoniacnm :  gum-ammoniac. 

Do-ronl-cum  Mon-ta'imm.®  An¬ 
other  name  for  Arnica  Montana. 

Dor'sad.  Dorsal  (used  adverbially). 

Dor'sal.  [Dorsalis;  from  dor’ sum, 
the  “back.”]  Belonging  to  the  back. 
Applied  by  Dr.  Barclay  as  meaning  “to¬ 
wards  the  back.” 

Dor'si,®  the  genitive  of  Dorsum, 
which  see. 

Dor'si-braneh-X-a'tus.®  [From 
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dor' sum,  the  “  back,”  and  bran' chise, 
“lungs.”]  Dorsibran'chiate.  Applied  in 
the  plural  neuter  ( Borsibranchia'ta )  to 
an  order  of  Articulata  having  branchiae 
equally  distributed  along  the  body. 

Dor'so-.  A  prefix  denoting  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  back;  as,  Dor'so-Cos'tal, 
having  connection  with  the  back  and 
ribs. 

Dor-ste'nI-a.*  A  genus  of  urt.ica- 
ceous  plants,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
arranged  upon  a  fleshy  receptacle,  usu¬ 
ally  flat  and  of  a  very  variable  form. 

Dor  sum/  gen.  Dor'si.  [Gr.  vc oroj; 
Fr.  Bos,  do.]  The  back  of  man  or  beast. 
The  superior  surface  of  other  parts,  as  of 
the  foot,  hand,  etc. 

Dase.  [Do'sis;  from  ilScopi,  to  “  give.”] 
Literally,  “any  thing  given”  or  “admin¬ 
istered.”  The  determinate  quantity  of  a 
medicine  prescribed  or  given  to  patients 
at  one  time.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same 
quantity  of  any  medicine  should  not  be 
given  to  an  infant  as  to  an  adult.  The 
difference  of  sex,  peculiarities  of  consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  previous  habits  of  the 
patient  must  also  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  judicious  physician.  It 
may  be  stated,  in  a  general  way,  that 
the  dose  for  an  infant  one  year  old 
should  not  be  more  than  about  one- 
twelfth  part  of  a  dose  for  a  grown  per¬ 
son  ;  for  a  child  three  years  of  age,  one- 
sixth;  for  on#  seven  years  old,  one- 
third;  and  for  one  of  twelve  years,  one- 
half  as  much  as  for  an  adult.  Women 
usually  require  smaller  doses  of  medicine 
than  men.  For  a  table  of  doses,  see 
Appendix. 

Dos'sil.  A  small  roll  or  pledget  of 
lint  for  introduction  into  wounds,  etc. 

Dolh-in-en-ter-i'tis,*  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly,  Do-thi-eii-en-ti'r-i  tis.®  [From 
Miiyj,  a  “bail,”  and  tGrepav,  an  “intes¬ 
tine.”]  Enlargement  and  inflammation 
of  the  glandular  follicles  of  the  intestinal 
canal. 

DoiiVler.  An  instrument  used  in 
electrical  experiments,  and  so  contrived 
that,  by  executing  certain  movements, 
very  small  quantities  of  electricity  com¬ 
municated  to  part  of  the  apparatus,  may 
be  continually  doubled  until  it  becomes 
perceptible  by  means  of  an  electroscope. 

Doucc-Aratre,  dooss  Amen'.  [From 
dotix,  “sweet,”  and  amer,  “bitter.”]  The 
French  for  Dulcamara,  which  see. 

Douche  (Fr.),  doosh.  Literally,  a 
“  pumping,  as  at  the  bath.”  The  sudden 
descent  of  a  stream  or  column  of  water, 
Msually  cold,  on  the  head,  or  other  part. 


The  douche  is  often  found  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  taming  a  furious  ma¬ 
niac. 

Douleur.  See  Dolor. 

Douve,  doov.  The  French  name 
for  the  Fluke,  an  intestinal  worm.  See 
Distoma  Hepaticum. 

Do  ver’s  Pow'dcr.  The  Pulvis  Ipe¬ 
cacuanhas  compositus. 

Dove'tail  Joint.'  The  suture  or 
serrated  articulation,  as  of  the  bones  of 
the  head. 

Drach.  =  Brach'ma*  A  “drachm.” 

Drachm,  dram.  [Drach'ma;  from 
ipaxpn,  a  Greek  weight  of  about  sixty- 
six  grains  avoirdupois.]  In  Pharmacy, 
a  weight  of  sixty  grains,  or  three  scru¬ 
ples,  or  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce. 

©ra^'Ine.  [From  dra’co,  a  “dragon.”] 
A  precipitate  formed  by  mixing  cold 
water  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  dragon’s  blood. 

©r  aeon  ti  mn  /■  dra-kon'she-iim.  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  Linnasan  class 
Tetrandria,  natural  order  Aracem.  Also, 
the  Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  of 
the  root  of  the  Bracontium  faeiidum.  It 
is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  nar¬ 
cotic  ;  and  it  has  been  highly  recom¬ 
mended  in  asthma. 

©racon'tium  Foet'idmm*  (fet'e- 
dum).  The  systematic  name  of  the 
skunk-cabbage,  a  plant  growing  abun¬ 
dantly  in  many  parts  of  the  Northern 
and  Middle  United  States.  See  preced¬ 
ing  article. 

©ra-euiic'u-lus.*  [Diminutive  of 
dra'co,  a  “dragon;”  Gr.  dpaxuv.]  The 
Guinea- Worm,  which  breeds  under  the 
skin,  and  is  common  among  the  natives 
of  Guinea.  It  is  also  termed  the  Bra- 
cuncidus  gordius.  See  Guinea-Worm. 

Dra-gan'tiii,  or  Dra-gan  tiuc.  A 
mucilage  obtained  from  gum  traga- 
canth. 

©rag'on’s  Blood.  [San'guis  Dra- 
co'nis.]  The  dark,  concrete,  resinous 
substance  obtained  from  the  Calamus 
Rotang,  or,  according  to  some  writers, 
the  Bracsena  draco,  Pterocarpus  draco, 
and  the  Pterocarpus  santalinus,  etc. 

Dras'tic.  [Dras'ticns;  from  ipaori- 
k6;,  “working,”  “active,”  “efficacious.”] 
A  term  applied  to  purgative  medicines 
which  are  powerful  or  violent  in  their 
operation. 

Draught,  draft.  [Hans'tus.]  A 

potion,  or  what  a  person  drinks  at  once. 

Drench.  A  form  of  medicine  used 
in  farriery,  analogous  to  a  draught. 

Dri'inys.®  [From  bpipv;,  “  pungent.”] 
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A  Linn  sc  an  genus  of  the  class  Dodecan- 
dria,  natural  order  Maqnoiiacvw. 

Ori'mys  Win-te'ri,®  called  also 
Dri'mys  Ar-o-mat'i-ca.®  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  tree  which  produces 
the  Winter’s  bark.  See  WinterA. 

Driv'eUing.  Involuntary  flow  of 
the  saliva,  as  in  old  age,  infancy,  and 
idiocy;  slavering. 

Droit,  ditw&  (“right,”  or  “straight”). 
The  French  term  for  Rectus,  applied  to 
various  muscles  of  the  body. 

Drop.  [Ctut'ta.]  The  smallest  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  liquid.  See  Minim. 

Drop,  Serene.  See  Gutta  Serena. 

Drop'sy.  [Lat.  Hy'tlrops;  Gr. 
vSpwip,  from  vSap,  “water.”]  The  disease 
Hydrops,  variously  distinguished  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  part  affected. 

Dropsy  of  the  Belly.  See  As¬ 
cites. 

Dropsy  of  the  Brain.  See  Hy¬ 
drocephalus. 

Dropsy  of  the  Chest.  See  Hydro¬ 
thorax. 

Dropsy  of  the  Flesh.  See  Ana¬ 
sarca. 

Dropsy  of  the  Joint.  See  Hydrops 
Articuli. 

Dropsy  of  the  Spine.  See  IIydro- 
raciiitis. 

Dropsy  of  the  Testicle.  See  Hy¬ 
drocele. 

Dropsy  of  the  Uterus.  See  Hy- 

DROMETRA. 

Droseraceae,*  dros-er-a'she-e.  [From 
Dros'era,  one  of  the  genera.]  Sun¬ 
dews.  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
herbaceous  plants,  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  there  are 
marshes.  It  includes  the  Dionea  (Fly- 
Catcher),  remarkable  for  the  irritability 
of  the  hairs  with  which  its  leaves  are 
bordered. 

Drowning-.  Sec  Submersio. 

Drowsiness.  See  Lethargy,  Som¬ 
nolentia. 

Drug.  (Fr.  Drogue,  drog.)  [Pro¬ 
bably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Drugan,  to 
“dry,”  or  from  essentially  the  same  root 
in  some  cognate  language,  as  a  large 
majority  of  drugs  are  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  that  have  been  dried  in  order  to 
preserve  them.]  A  term  originally,  and 
still  most  frequently,  applied  to  medi¬ 
cines  in  their  simple  form,  but  also  used 
to  include  all  substances  which  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  medicines. 

Drum  of  tlie  Ear.  See  Tympanum. 

Drunkenness.  See  Temulentia. 

Drupacese,®  drn-pa'she-e.  [See  next 
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article.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  cold  and 
temperate  climates,  including  the  peach, 
plum,  almond,  and  cherry.  Prussic  or 
hydrocyanic  acid  abounds  in  the  leaves 
and  kernels  of  the  fruit. 

Dru-pa'ceous.  [Brupa'ceus;  from 
dm' pa,  a  “  drupe.”]  Having  drupes.  See 
Drupaceje. 

Drupe.  [Dru'pa;  from  Ipxnnui,  a 
“ripe  olive.”]  A  fleshy  fruit  containing 
a  stone  or  nut,  as  the  cherry,  etc. 

Dru'sy.  Applied  in  Mineralogy  to 
a  surface  coated  with  a  number  of  minute 
crystals. 

Dry  Bel'ly-Ache.  The  Colica  Pic- 
tonum. 

Dry  Cup'ping-.  The  application  of 
the  cupping-glass  without  scarification, 
in  order  to  produce  revulsion  of  blood 
from  any  part  of  the  body. 

Dry  Pile.  The  name  of  a  galvanic 
apparatus,  formed  without  any  acid  or 
liquid,  usually  constructed  with  pairs  of 
metallic  plates  separated  by  layers  of 
farinaceous  paste  mixed  with  common 
salt. 

Dry  Dot.  A  species  of  decay  to 
which  wood  is  subject.  The  wood  loses 
all  its  cohesion,  and  becomes  friable,  and 
fungi  generally  appear  on  it.  The  first 
destructive  change  is  probably  of  a 
chemical  kind. 

Dry-o-bsil'a-nops  Ar-o-mat'I-ca.® 

A  tree  of  the  order  Dipteracese,  yielding 
a  liquid  called  camphor  oil  and  a  crys¬ 
talline  solid  termed  Sumatra  or  Borneo 
Camphor. 

Dryobal'anops  Cam'plio-ra.®  The 

tree  which  affords  camphor  in  greatest 
quantity. 

Du-al'i-ty.  [Dual'itas,  a'tis;  from 
dua'lis,  “pertaining  to  two.”]  A  term 
used  in  reference  to  a  theory  that  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  acting  independently  of  each  other. 

Duct  of  Ste'no.  The  excretory  duct 
of  the  parotid  gland. 

Duct  of  Whar'ton.  [Duc'tus 
Whartonia'nus ;  Duc'tus Saliva' vis 
Infe'rior.]  The  excretory  duct  of  the 
submaxillary  gland.  These  two  last, 
with  the  sublingual,  constitute  the  sali¬ 
vary  ducts. 

Duc-til'I-ty.  [Ductil'itas,  a 'tis  ; 
from  du'eo,  due' turn,  to  “draw.”]  A 
property  by  which  bodies  can  be  drawn 
out  as  into  wire. 

Ducts  of  Bellini  (bel-lee'nc).  [Duc'¬ 
tus  Bellinia'ni.]  The  orifices  of  the 
uriniferous  canals  of  the  kidneys. 
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Duc'tns,*  plural  Duc'tus.  [From 
du'co,  due' turn,  to  “lead.”]  A  canal,  or 
duct. 

Duc'tus  ad  Sta'sum®  (“Duct  [lead¬ 
ing]  to  the  Nose”),  otherwise  called 
I,a«h'i‘j-inal  Duct.  A  duct  extending 
from  the  lachrymal  sac  and  opening  into 
the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

Duc'tns  A-quo'si.®  (“Watery 
Ducts.”)  Lymphatic  vessels;  the  aque¬ 
ous  ducts. 

Duc'tus  Ar-te-ri-o'sus.®  (“Arte¬ 
rial  Duct.”)  A  blood-vessel  peculiar  to 
the  foetus,  communicating  directly  be¬ 
tween  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the 
aorta. 

Duc'tus  Com-mu'nis  Ctiol-ed'o- 
el»us.®  (“  Common  Bile-receiving 
Duct.”)  The  bile-duct  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts. 
It  conveys  the  bile  from  the  liver  into 
the  duodenum. 

Duc'tus  £ys't5-exas.®  (“Cystic 
Duct.”)  Tho  excretory  duet  which  leads 
from  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  to 
join  the  hepatic,  forming  with  it  the 
Ductus  communis  choledochus. 

Duc'tus  Def 'er-eiis.®  Another  name 
for  the  Vas  Deferens,  which  see. 

Duc'tus  E-jac-u-la-to'ri-us® 

(“  Ejaculatory  Duct”),  plural  Duc'tus 
E-jac-u-la-to'ri-i.  A  duet  within  the 
prostate  gland,  opening  into  the  urethra, 
into  which  it  conveys  the  semen:  it  is 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long. 

Duc'tus  Gal-ac-tof 'er-i  or  Lae- 
tifer-i.®  (“Milk-bearing  or  Milk- 
conveying  Ducts.”)  Milk-ducts  arising 
from  the  glandular  grains  of  the  mamma 
and  terminating  in  sinuses  near  the  base 
of  the  nipple. 

Duc'tus  lle-pat'x-cus.®  (“  Hepatic 
Duct.”)  The  duct  which  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  proper  ducts  of  the  liver. 
See  Ductus  Communis  Choledochus. 

Duc'tus  Iii-ci-so'ri-us.®  A  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fora'men  incisi'vum  be¬ 
tween  the  palatine  processes  into  the  nose. 

Ductus  Lachrynialis.  See  Duc¬ 
tus  AD  NASUM. 

Duc’tus  Eym-phat'I-cus  Dex'- 
ter.®  (“Right  Lymphatic  Duct.”)  A 
duct  formed  by  the  lymphatics  of  the 
right  side  of  the  thorax,  cfc.,  and  open¬ 
ing  into  the  junction  of  the  right  jugu¬ 
lar  and  subclavian  veins. 

Duc'tus Pan-cre-at'5-cus.®  (“Pan¬ 
creatic  Duct.”)  The  pancreatic  duct, 
which  joins  the  gall-duct  at  its  entrance 
into  the  duodenum.  Near  the  duode¬ 
num  this  duet  is  joined  by  a  smaller  one, 
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called  Ductus  Pancreaticus  Minor  (“Lesser 
Pancreatic  Duct”). 

Duc'tus  Pro-stat'I-ci.*  (“  Prostatic 
Ducts.”)  The  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  in  number, 
opening  into .  the  prostatic  urethra  on 
each  side  of  the  very,  montanum. 

Duc'tus  Sal-i-va'ris  In-fe'cE-or.* 
(“Inferior  Salivary  Duct.”)  Sec  Duct 
of  Wharton. 

Ductus  TExoracieus.  See  Thoracic 

Duct. 

Duc'tus  Tli©-ra$'i-cus  Dex'tcr.® 

(“Right  Thoracic  Duct.”)  A  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  right  great  lymphatic  vein, 
formed  of  lymphatic  vessels  arising  from 
the  axillary  ganglia  of  the  right  side. 

Duc'tus  Ve-no'sus.®  (“Venous 
Duct.”)  A  blood-vessel  peculiar  to  tho 
foetus,  communicating  from  the  Vena  cava 
ascendcns  to  the  Vena  portx. 

Duelecli,  dii'leK.  A  term  employed 
by  Van  Ilclmont  to  denote  the  state  in 
which  the  spirit  of  urine  is  precipitated 
when  it  forms  calculous  concretions. 

Bul-ca-ma'i-a.*  [From  dul'cis, 
“sweet,”  and  ama'rus,  “bitter.”]  (Fr. 
Douce- Amere,  dooss  5/nielt'.)  Bitter¬ 
sweet.  The  Pharmacopocial  name  |j  of 
the  stalks  of  the  Solatium  dulcamara. 
Dulcamara  possesses  narcotic,  diuretic, 
and  diaphoretic  properties.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  as  a  remedy  in  diseases  of  the 
skin,  such  as  psoriasis, lepra,  etc. 

Bul-$e'eEo.*  [From  dul'cis,  “sweet.”] 
Sweetness.  See  next  article. 

©Mlce'ui©  Spu-to'rum.*  [See 
Sputa.]  Literally,  “sweetness  of  the 
sputa,  or  spittle.”  Tho  name  given  by 
Frank  to  that  form  of  ptyalism  in  which 
the  saliva  has  a  sweet  or  mawkish  taste. 

Dumb.  Sec  Mute. 

Dumbness.  See  Aphonia. 

Bu-mose'.  [From  du'rnus,  a  “bush.”] 
Bushy  or  shrubby. 

Bu-o-tle'nuin.®  [From  duode'ri, 
“twelve.”]  The  first  portion  of  the 
small  intestine,  its  length  being  about 
twelve  fingers’  bi-eadth. 

Du'pli-eate.  [Duplica'tus;  from 
du'plxco,  duplica'tum,  to  “double.”] 
Doubled. 

Du'plunm.*  [From  du'o,  “two,”  and 
pli’ea,  a  “fold.”]  The  double  of  any 
thing.  As  a  prefix,  duplo  signifies  “two¬ 
fold  :”  as,  dupfo-carburet,  twofold  car¬ 
buret. 

Bupuytrcn  (dii'pw^'troN®'),  Com- 
pres'sor  of.  An  instrument  invented 
by  Dupuytren,  for  compressing  the 
femoral  artery. 
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l>u  ca  Ma'ter.®  (The  “Hard  Mo¬ 
ther.”  Fr.  Dure  Mere,  diiR  meR.)  The 
tough  external  membrane  of  the  brain, 
once  supposed  to  give  origin  to  all  the 
other  membranes  of  the  body. 

Du-ra'mcH*'  [From  du'ro,  dura' turn, 
to  “harden,”  or  du'rus,  “hard.”]  The 
interior,  more  deeply-colored,  and  harder 
portion  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
trees,  commonly  called  heart-wood,  as 
distinguished  from  the  exterior  portion, 
alburnum  or  sap-wood. 

liutcli  Gold.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc,  in  which  the  zinc  is  in  greater 
proportion  than  it  exists  in  brass.  It  is 
allied  to  tombac  and  pinchbeck. 

WntcS*  Iiiq'uid.  The  chloride  of 
olefiant  gas;  also  called  Dutch  oil. 

Mtu to! a  Mia'e-ral.  Metallic  copper 
beaten  out  in  very  thin  leaves. 

WmtcSi  ©iS.  See  Dutch  Liquid. 

Butch  I'aiaEs.  Chalk,  or  whiting, 
dyed  yellow  with  a  decoction  of  birch- 
leaves,  French  berries,  and  alum. 

QDye.  Sec  Dyes. 

Byers’  Alfeanet.  See  Anchusa 
Tinctoria. 

Buyers"  Brooim,  or  Byers’  Weed. 

Sec  Genista  Tinctoria. 

Byers’  ©ale.  See  Quercus  Tinc- 

TORIA. 

©yes.  Coloring  matters,  whether 
vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral,  used  to 
impart  to  cloth,  yarn,  etc.,  a  color  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  they  already 

possess.  • 

®y-ma'nii-».*  [From  <5 vvapig,  “pow¬ 
er.”]  Vital  power,  or  strength. 

©y-raam'ic.  [Bymasm'icius ;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  the  vital 
power,  or  strength. 

By-naira'ics.  [©yiaam'iea  s  from 
the  same.]  The  science  of  the  foi-ces  of 
bodies  in  relation  to  each  other.  Vital 
Dynamics  is  the  science  which  treats  of 
vital  forces. 

©y-naaM-«om'e-ter.  [Bynamom'- 
elrstmi ;  from  ivraytg,  “power,”  and 
gsrpoiya  “measure.”]  An  instrument  by 
which  to  measure  strength  and  power. 

Bys.  [Gr.  ivg.]  A  Greek  particle  sig¬ 
nifying  “difficult,”  or  “with  difficulty,” 
“bad,”  or  “badly,”  “painfully,”  etc. 

©y's-ses-tlie'si-a.'*'  [From  ivg,  “dif¬ 
ficult,”  and  aiadavouat,  to  “perceive.”] 
Dulness  of  any  of  the  senses,  particu¬ 
larly  touch.  Applied  to  an  order  of  the 
class  Locales  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Bys-eat-a-po'si-a.*  [From  ivg,  “dif¬ 
ficult,”  and  Kaulrrorjig,  the  “act  of  swal¬ 
lowing.”]  Difficulty  of  swallowing 
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liquids.  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Mead 
to  hydrophobia. 

Dys-?i-iie'si-a.*  [From  ivg,  “diffi¬ 
cult,”  and  Kivcco,  to  “  move.”]  Diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  motion.  Applied 
in  the  plural  {Dy seine' six)  to  an  order 
of  the  class  Locales  of  Cullen’s  Nosol¬ 
ogy- 

Bys-cra'si-a.*  [From  <5%,  “bad,” 
and  upaoig,  a  “tempering”  or  “tempera¬ 
ment.”]  A  faulty  state  of  the  constitu, 
tion  :  dys'erasy. 

Dys-e-co'I-a.*  [From  iv g,  “difficult,” 
and  dicori,  “  hearing.”]  Diminished  or 
impaired  hearing ;  deafness.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Dysxsthesix,  class  Locales, 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Bys'eai-ter-y.  [Bysente'ria ;  from 
ivg;  “  difficult,”  or  “painful,”  and  evrefov, 
a  “  bowel.”]  A  disease  marked  by  much 
griping,  tenesmus,  and  stools  consisting 
chiefly  of  mucus,  often  mixed  with  blood. 

Bys'lys-im.  [From  ivg,  “difficult,” 
and  A {io-iy,  “  solution.”]  Literally,  “  dif¬ 
ficult  of  solution.”  Applied  to  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  bilin  which  remains  undis- 
solvod  as  a  resinous  mass  during  the 
solution  and  digestion  of  bilin  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Bys-mesi-or-rlroe'a.*  [From  ivg, 
“difficult,”  yur,  a  “month,”  and  piw,  to 
“flow.”]  (Fr.  DysmenorrMe,  d^s’mA- 
no'ri'.)  Difficult  menstruation. 

Bys-o'des.*  [From  ivg,  “bad,”  and 
o[m,  to  “  smell.”]  Having  a  bad  smell. 
A  term  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  a  fetid 
disorder  of  the  small  intestines. 

©ys-os>'si-«.*  [From  ivg,  “  difficult,” 
or  “painful,”  and  oipig,  “vision.”]  Pain¬ 
ful  or  defective  vision.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Dysxsthesix,  class  Locales,  of  Cul¬ 
len’s  Nosology. 

Jtys-o-rex'I-a.*  [From  ivg,  “bad,” 
or  “  difficult,”  and  Bpc^cg,  “appetite.”]  De¬ 
praved  appetite.  Applied  in  the  plural 
to  an  order  of  the  class  Locales  of  Cul¬ 
len’s  Nosology. 

Bys-os-pttre'si-a.®  [From  ivg,  “  dif¬ 
ficult,”  and  ooi/:pri<rtg,  “  smell.”]  Impaired 
condition  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

Bys-pep'sl-a.*  [From  ivg,  “diffi¬ 
cult,”  and  7TOTT6J,  to  “concoct.”]  Indi¬ 
gestion:  dyspep'sy.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Adynamix,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cul¬ 
len’s  Nosology. 

[From  ivg,  “  diffi¬ 
cult,”  and  0ayM,  to  “  eat.”]  Dys'phagy ; 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Dyscinesit e,  class  Locales,  of  Cul¬ 
len’s  Nosology.  See  Acataposis. 

Uys-jil»o'ni-a.*  [From  iig,  “  diffi- 
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cult,”  and  (pinvrj,  “voice.”]  Difficulty  of 
speaking. 

D^s-pho' rl-a.*  [From  mg,  “diffi¬ 
cult,”  and  <pcpu> ,  to  “bear.”]  Inquietude: 
a  difficulty  of  enduring  one’s  self.  It 
embraces  the  affections  of  anxiety  and 
Jidyets. 

Dyspnoea,*  dlsp-ne'a.  [From  Svg, 
“  difficult,”  and  itveto,  to  “  breathe.”]  (Fr. 
Dyspnee,  d6s'pn&'.)  Difficult  or  labored 
breathing.  A  genus  of  the  order  Spasmi, 
class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Dys-sper-ma'si-a,®  Dys-sper-ma- 
tis'mus.*  [From  <5ik,  “  difficult,”  and 
crcippa,  “seed.”]  Difficult  or  imperfect 


discharge  of  semen :  dyssper'matism. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Epischeses,  class 
Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Dys-thet'i-ca.*  [From  ivg,  “bad,” 
and  Tidriyi,  to  “  place,”  to  “  make,”  to 
“  constitute.”]  The  name  of  an  order 
in  Dr.  Good's  Nosology,  denoting  dis¬ 
eases  dependent  upon  a  bad  habit  or 
constitution  of  the  body. 

Dys-u'rl-a.®  [From  ivg,  “  difficult,” 
and  ovpov,  the  “urine.”]  Difficult  or 
painful  and  incomplete  discharge  of 
urine.  A  genus  of  the  order  Episclieses, 
class  Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Bys'u-ry.  The  same  as  Dysuria. 
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E,  or  Ex.  A  Latin  particle  signify¬ 
ing  “  out,”  “  out  of.”  It  is  sometimes 
privative.  See  Ex. 

Ear.  [Lat.  Au'ris;  Fr.  Oreille,  o'rel.] 
The  organ  of  hearing,  comprehending 
the  external,  middle,  and  internal  ear. 

Ear,  Inflammation  of.  See  Otitis. 

Ear-Ache.  See  Otalgia. 

Ear-Wax.  See  Cerumen. 

Eared.  See  Auriculate. 

Eartli  [Ter'ra],  in  popular  language 
denotes  the  friable  matter  or  soil  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit. 
In  Chemistry,  the  earths  are  solid,  in¬ 
combustible  substances,  entering  largely 
into  the  composition  of  the  mineral 
strata,  and  not  convertible  into  metals 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  re¬ 
duction.  Many  of  them,  such  as  lime, 
magnesia,  baryta,  and  strontia,  like 
alkalies  combine  with  acids  to  form  what 
in  Chemistry  are  termed  salts.  The 
four  here  named  are  called  alkaline 
earths,  as  they  have  both  an  alkaline 
taste  and  change  vegetable  blues  to 
green. 

Earth-Bath.  [Areua'tio.]  A  rem¬ 
edy  consisting  literally  of  a  bath  of 
earth  or  sand  (usually  hot)  with  which 
the  patient  is  covered. 

Earth,  Japan.  See  Acacia  Cate¬ 
chu. 

Earth  of  Alum.  A  preparation  used 
in  making  paints,  and  procured  by  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  alumina  from  alum  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  by  adding  ammonia  or 
potassa. 

Earth  of  Bone,  or  Bone-Earth. 

A  phosphate  of  lime,  sometimes  called 
hone  phosphate,  existing  in  bones  after 
calcination. 


Eau,  o.  The  French  term  for  “  water 
the  name  of  a  distilled  water. 

Eau  dc  Bababe,  o  deh  ba'bab'.  A 
liquor  manufactured  in  Barbadoes  from 
lemon-peel. 

Eau  de  Cologne,  o  deh  ko-lon'  (or 
ko'loh').  [A'qua  CoSonien'sis.]  Co¬ 
logne-water;  a  perfume,  and  an  evapora¬ 
ting  lotion  often  used  in  headache,  fever, 
etc. 

Eau  de  Javeile,  o  deh  zhAvel'. 
Bleaching  liquid,  or  the  A' qua,  Alkali' na 
Oxymuriat'ica  of  the  Dublin  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia. 

Eau  de  Euee,  o  deh  Hiss'.  The 

Tinctura  Ammonise  Composita  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias.  The  French  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  an  apothecary  of 
Lille. 

Eau  de  Maphre,  o  deh  n§fR'. 
A  bitter  aromatic  water,  prepared  by 
distilling  the  leaves  of  the  Seville  orange 
with  water. 

Eau  de  Babel,  o  deh  r&'bel'.  [A'qua 
Babellia'na.]  So  named  from  its  in¬ 
ventor,  the  empiric  Babel.  It  consists 
of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  three 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  constituting  a 
sort  of  sulphuric  ether. 

Eau  de  Vie.  [A'qua  Vi' tie.]  See 
Brandy. 

Eau  M6dicinale  d’  Ilusson,  o  mA- 

dAsAn&l'  diis'sdx0'.  A  celebrated  remedy 
for  gout,  prepared  as  follows.  Mace¬ 
rate  two  ounces  of  the  root  of  colchicum, 
cut  in  slices,  in  four  fluidounces  of 
Spanish  white  wine,  and  filter. 

Ebenacese,*  eb-e-na'she-e.  [From 
Eh'cnum,  “ebony.”]  A  natural  order  of 
exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  In¬ 
dian  and  tropical.  Some  species  are 
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remarkable  for  the  hardness  and  black¬ 
ness  of  the  wood,  as  ebony  and  ironwood. 
The  Jussieuan  name  of  this  order  is 
Guaiacause. 

Eb'la-nin,  or  El»'la-mise.  Pyrox- 
anthin,  a  substance  obtained  from  raw 
jjyroxylic  spirit. 

E-brac'te-ate.  [Eforactea'tus ; 

from  e,  priv.,  and  brae' tea,  a  “ floralleaf.”] 
Without  a  floral  leaf. 

Eb-ul-li'tion.  [Ebailli'tio,  o'nis; 
from  ebul'lio,  to  “bubble  up”  or  “boil 
up.”]  The  act  or  state  of  boiling! 

Eb-ur-na'tiosi.  [From  e'bor, “ivory.”] 
A  state  of  the  osseous  system  in  which 
there  is  an  increased  and  morbid  deposit 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  especially  on  the 
cartilages  of  the  joints. 

Ebairnificatian.  See  Eburnation. 

E'bnr  IJs'tum  X i'gTiim  (“Ivory 
Burnt  Black”),  called  Cologne-black,  or 
Ivory-black.  Charcoal  prepared  from 
charred  ivory  shavings. 

Ec  (sic),  and  Ex  (££)  before  a  vowel. 
A  Greek  preposition  signifying  “out,” 
“out  of,”  “from,”  etc. 

Eeaille,  Altai'.  The  French  term 
for  Scale,  which  see. 

E-cal-ea-ra'tus.®  [From  c,  priv., 
and  cal' car,  a  “  spur.”]  Without  a  spur, 
or  horn. 

E-cau'datc.  [Ecanda'tus ;  from  e, 
priv.,  and  cau'da,  a  “tail.”]  Without  a 
tail. 

Ec-ba'U-am  ©f-ffl^-i-ma'le.®  An¬ 
other  name  for  Momor' dica  Elate' Hum ,  or 
wild  cucumber. 

Ee-boS'ie.  [Ecbol'iesis ;  from  IkSoX- 
Xoo,  to  “cast  out.”]  Applied  to  medicines 
which  induce  abortion. 

Ec-ce!i'tric.  [Eccen'ti’iciss;  from 
Ik,  “out  of,”  “from,”  and  cen'trum,  the 
“centre.”]  Away  from  the  centre. 

Ec-ceii-tri^'i-ty.  [Eccei»tri$'itas, 
a 'tis;  from  the  same.]  In  Astronomy, 
the  distance  between  the  centre  of  a 
planet’s  orbit  and  the  centre  of  the 
sun. 

Ec-ctoy-SMo'isia,  a /is.®  [From  Ikxv- 
lidio,  to  “pour  out.”]  A  soft  blue  swell¬ 
ing  from  a  bruise ;  extravasation  Of 
blood  into  the  cellular  tissue.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Tumores,  class  Locales,  of 
Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Ec-cisy-n«<»'sis.*  The  same  as  Ec- 
chymoma,  which  see. 

Ec-co-prot'ie.  [Eccoprot'icms ; 
from  Ik,  “out,”  and  /co-poj,  “dung.”] 
Evacuating  the  contents  of  the  bowels. 

Ec-cri-nol'o-gy.  [Eccrinolo'gia ; 
from  cKKpivoi,  to  “secrete,”  and  A 6yos,  a 
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“discourse.”]  The  doctrine  or  science 
of  the  secretions. 

Ec-cvit'l-ca.®  [From  esKpivoi,  to 
“  strain  off.”]  Diseases  of  the  excernent 
function.  The  name  of  a  class  in  Dr. 
Good’s  Nosology. 

Ec-sy-e'sis.*  [From  «,  “out”  or 
“without,”  and  kvwis,  “gestation.”] 
Extra-uterine  foetation. 

Ecliancrurc,  A,'shoN°'knuR'.  A 
French  term  denoting  a  depression  or 
notch  in  the  bones.  See  Notch. 

Ecliarpe,  A'sh anp'.  The  French  for 
the  surgical  apparatus  called  a  Sling, 
which  see. 

Edn'i-iiJite,  or  E-«M'n»te.  [Eclii- 
na'tus;  from  ixTvo;,  the  “hedge-hog.”] 
Beset  with  prickles. 

EcStirae,  A'shAn'.  See  Spine. 

E-lilin-o-cocciis.®  [From  exivog, 
the  “hedge-hog,”  and  k6kko;,  a  “berry.”] 
A  species  of  hydatid. 

E-<.‘bisi'©-desr'uii!U-ta.*  [See  Eciiino- 
dermatus.]  The  fourth  class  of  the 
Cycloneura,  or  liadiata,  consisting  of 
simple  aquatic  animals  covered  with  a 
spiny  shell  or  a  coriaceous  skin. 

E-cMii'a-der'ma-tsis.*  [From  e*u/oj, 
the  “hedge-hog,”  and  deppa,  the  “skin.”] 
Echinoder'matous.  Having  a  skin  like 
the  Echinus.  Applied  to  a  class  of  lia¬ 
diata.  See  Eciiinodermata. 

E-cbisn-o-B’Jiyji'clms.®  [From  s^Aoj, 
the  “hedge-hog,”  and  / wyxo ;,  a  “beak.”] 
The  name  for  a  genus  of  Entozoa,  order 
Acanthoccphalise  of  Itudolphi. 

E-elii'iras.®  [From  i\i ro;,  the  “sea- 
urchin.”]  A  term  applied  to  a  calcareous 
petrifaction  of  tho  sea-urchin. 

Ec-lastip'sy.  [Eclamp'sia,  Ec- 
lamp'sis ;  from  cK\upmo,  to  “  shine.”] 
Literally,  “flashing  of  light;”  “efful¬ 
gence.”  A  convulsive  disease  of  in¬ 
fancy;  also,  epilepsy,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  flashes  of  light,  forming  one  of 
its  symptoms.  Sometimes  applied  to  a 
form  of  puerperal  convulsions  resembling 
epilepsy  in  severity. 

Ec-lee'tic.  [Eelec'ticus ;  from  Ik, 
“out,”  andAcy&j,to  “gather”  or  “choose.”] 
Selected,  or  chosen  from  among  others. 
Applied  to  an  ancient  sect  of  physicians 
(as  well  as  to  a  school  of  philosophy), 
who  held  that  we  ought  not  to  confine 
ourselves  to  one  single  system  or  school, 
but  to  select  what  is  best  from  all  the 
different  systems.  It  was  at  its  acme 
about  tho  beginning  of  tho  second  cen¬ 
tury.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
modern  school  of  recent  origin. 

Ec-leg-'ma,*  or  Ec-Ieig-'ma.*  [Gr. 
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U\dypa ;  from  oeXelxu,  to  "lick  up.”]  (Fr. 
Loach,  lok.)  A  pharmaceutical  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  certain  consistence  and  of  a 
sweet  flavor.  See  Linctus. 

E-clIpse'.  [Lat.  Eclip'sis;  Gr.  ek- 
\etipis,  from  ocXstmu,  to  “fail.”]  In  As¬ 
tronomy,  the  obscuration  of  the  light  of 
one  heavenly  body  by  tho  intervention 
of  another. 

E-clip'tic.  [Eclip'ticus.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  an  eclipse.  Applied  to  an  imagi¬ 
nary  circle  in  the  heavens,  which  the 
sun  appears  to  describe  in  the  course  of 
the  year ;  so  named  because  eclipses 
only  happen  when  the  moon  is  in  tho 
same  plane  or  very  near  it. 

Eclisse,  AklAss'.  The  French  for 
Splint,  which  see. 

E-con'o-my.  [CEcono'mia ;  from 
di Kog,  a  “house,”  and  vipw,  to  “  distribute,” 
to  “arrange.”]  Literally,  “household 
order  or  arrangement.”  Applied  to 
order  or  proper  management  in  doing 
any  thing. 

Animal  Economy  denotes  collectively 
all  the  laws  or  arrangements  which  are 
necessary  to  the  animal  system. 

Ecorce,  Akonss'.  Tho  French  term 
for  “bark.”  See  Cortex. 

Ec-plily'sis.*  [From  to 

“bubble  up.”]  Vesicular  eruption  con¬ 
fined  in  its  action  to  the  surface.  This 
term  comprehends  the  several  species  of 
pompholyx,  hopes,  rhypia,  and  eczema. 
Compare  Emphlysis. 

Ec-pliro'nl-a.*  [From  excppuv,  “out 
of  one’s  mind.”]  Insanity ;  craziness  ;  a 
term  comprising  melancholy  and  mad¬ 
ness. 

Ec-phy'ma.®  [From  e/ebio,  to  “spring 
out.”]  A  cutaneous  excrescence,  in¬ 
cluding  the  several  species  verruca,  ca- 
nmcula,  clams,  callus. 

Ec-py-e'sis.®  [From  tKirvioi,  to  “sup¬ 
purate.”]  Humid  scall,  including  the 
species  impetigo,  porrigo,  ecthyma,  and 
scabies.  Compare  Empyesis. 

Ecrasetir,  AkrtAzuR'.  [Fr.  eraser , 
to  “crush.”]  Literally,  a  “crusher.” 
A  kind  of  steel  chain  tightened  by  a 
screw,  used  for  removing  piles,  polypi, 
or  malignant  growths. 

Ecrouelles,  Akroo'ell'.  The  French 
term  for  Scrofula,  which  see. 

Ecstasis.  See  Ecstasy. 

Ec’sta-sy.  [Ec’stasis;  from  %(<rTayat, 
to  “  be  out  of  one’s  senses.”]  A  total 
suspension  of  sensibility,  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  most  part  of  mental 
power, — the  body  erect  and  inflexible, 
the  pulsation  and  breathing  not  affected. 


Ec'ta-sis.*  [From  Ik,  “  out,”  and  retvea, 
to  “stretch.”]  Extension  or  expansion. 

Ec-tliy'ma,  a tis.®  [From  ckOvco,  to 
“break  out.”]  An  eruption  of  phly nu¬ 
cleus  pustules,  without  fever. 

Ec-to'pi-a.*  [From  ektozo;,  “out  of 
place.”]  Protrusion,  or  displacement. 
Applied  in  the  plural  to  an  order  of  the 
class  Locales  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Ecto'pia  Cor'dis.’*  (“Displacement 
of  the  Heart.”)  Applied  to  any  case 
where  the  heart  is  out  of  its  proper 
place  or  in  an  unnatural  position. 

Ee-top-t^r'y-g'oid.  [Ectoptery- 
goi'des ;  from  Ikto;,  “  without,”  and 
nTspvyouifis,  “pterygoid.”]  A  term  pro¬ 
posed  by  Owen  for  the  transverse  bone 
of  Cuvier  in  reptiles. 

Ec-to-zo'ori,®  plural  Ec-t©-zo'a. 
[From  cktos,  “without,”  and  $(Zov,  an 
“animal.”]  Those  parasitic  insects 
(such  as  lice)  that  infest  tho  surface  of 
the  body,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
Entozoa,  which  are  found  within  tho 
body. 

Ec-fro'pi-nm.®  [From  is,  “out,” 
and  rpCTto,  to  “turn.”]  Eversion  of  the 
eyelid  or  eyelids. 

Ec-trot'ic.  [Ectrot/icns ;  from  k- 
TL-picKw,  to  “cause  a  miscarriage.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  treatment  by  which  tho  de¬ 
velopment  of  disease  is  hindered. 

Ec’zc-niij,  a tis.%  [From  tictfcj,  to 
“boil  up.”]  A  smarting  eruption  of 
small  pustules,  generally  crowded  to¬ 
gether,  without  fever,  and  not  conta¬ 
gious. 

Ec-zem'a-tous.  [Eczem'atus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  Eczema. 

E-den-ta'ta,.*  [See  next  article.] 
Toothless  animals  j  quadrupeds  without 
front  teeth,  as  the  armadillo. 

E-den-ta 'tus.*  [From  e,  priv.,  and 
dens,  a  “tooth.”]  Without  teeth  :  eden'- 
tate.  Applied  to  an  order  of  Mammalia. 
See  Edentata. 

E-duI-co-ra'tion.  [From  duVeis, 
“sweet.”]  The  sweetening  of  any  me¬ 
dicinal  preparation.  Also,  the  process 
of  freeing  an  easily  soluble  substance 
from  one  that  is  soluble  with  difficulty, 
by  means  of  distilled  water. 

E-dul-co-ra'tor.  [From  the  same.] 
A  dropping-bottle.  An  instrument  for 
supplying  small  quantities  of  sweetened 
liquid,  water,  etc.,  to  any  mixture,  or  to 
test-tubes,  watch-glasses,  etc. 

Eel  Oil.  An  oil  procured  from  eels 
by  roasting;  employed  as  an  ointment 
for  stiff  joints,  and  by  ironmongers  for 
'  preserving  steel  from  rust. 
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Eff'fer-ens,  en'tis.®  [From  ef'fero, 
to  '‘carry  out.”]  Ef'ferent.  Carrying 
or  conveying  out.  Applied  in  the  plural 
to  certain  vessels  of  the  testis.  See  Vasa 
Efferentia. 

Ef-iier-ves'^ence.  [EfFervesccn'- 
tia;  from  efferves'co,  to  “boil  over.”] 
The  agitation  produced  on  mixing  cer¬ 
tain  substances,  caused  by  the  sudden 
escape  of  a  gas. 

Ef-fer-ves'cing  Draught.  Dissolve 
a  scruple  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potas- 
sa  in  an  ounce  of  water;  mix  two  drachms 
of  cinnamon  water  with  a  drachm  and 
a  half  of  syrup  of  orange-peel ;  add  to 
these  a  tablespoonful  of  fresh  lemon- 
juice,  and  drink  the  mixture  immediately. 

Ef-flo-res'?ence.  [Efllorescen'tia ; 
from  efflores'eo,  to  “flower,”  to  “flou¬ 
rish.”]  The  blooming  of  flowers ;  the 
time  of  flowering.  In  Chemistry,  the 
spontaneous  conversion  of  crystals  to 
powder  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
their  water  of  crystallization.  Also,  a 
morbid  redness  of  the  skin. 

Ef-flu'vl-a,*  the  plural  of  Efflu¬ 
vium,  which  see. 

Ef-llii'vl-um,*  plural  Ef-flu'vl-a. 

[From  ef'Jluo,  to  “flow  out.”]  A  term 
applied  to  exhalations  or  vapors  (espe¬ 
cially  those  of  a  morbific  character)  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  any  body.  It  is  also  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  animal  or  vegetable 
odors. 

Ef-fji'sion.  [Effu'sio,  o 'vis;  from 
eff  an' do,  ejfn'sum,  to  “pour  out.”]  The 
escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  its  natural 
vessel,  or  viscus,  into  another  cavity, 
or  into  the  cellular  texture  or  substance 
of  parts. 

Egesta.  See  Egestus. 

E-ges'tus.*  [From  eij'evo ,  eyes' turn, 
to  “carry  out,”  or  “cast  out.”]  Applied 
in  the  plural  neuter  ( Eyes' ta )  to  the 
natural  excretions  or  evacuations  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  urine,  faices,  etc. 

Egg.  See  Ovum. 

Egg-Shaped.  See  Oval,  Ovate,  and 
Ovoid. 

E-glan<l'n-lons.  [Eglandulo'sns ; 

from  e,  priv.,  and  ylans,  a  “  gland.”] 
Deprived  of  glands. 

Egophony.  See  JEgophony. 

Eliretiacese,*  a-re-te-a'she-e.  [From 
Elire'tia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  tropi¬ 
cal  trees  or  shrubs.  ‘  It  includes  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Heliotrope. 

Eighth  Pair  of  Nerves.  See 

Pneumo-Gastric. 

E-jac'u-lans.*  'From  e,  “out,”  and 
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jac'  nlor,jacida’  tits, to  “  throw”  or  “  cast.”] 
Throwing  forth,  or  casting  out.  Sec 
Ejaculatory. 

E-jac-u-Ia'tor,  o'vis*  [From  the 
same.]  Applied  to  a  muscle  of  the  penis. 
See  Accelerator. 

E-jac'u-la-to-ry.  [Ejaculato'rius ; 

from  the  same.]  Ejecting,  or  having 
power  to  eject. 

Ejaculatory  Ducts.  See  Ductus 
Ejaculatorius. 

E-jec'tion.  [Ejec'tio,  o'm's;  from 
eji'cio,  ejev'tum,  to  “throw  or  thrust 
out.”]  The  act  or  process  of  discharging 
any  thing  from  the  body. 

Eh.  See  Ec. 

Elaeagnacese,*  el-e-ag-na'she-e,  or 
El-se-ag'ni.*  A  natural  order  of  ex¬ 
ogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  dispersed 
through  the  whole  Northern  hemisphere. 
It  includes  the  Elieciynas,  or  Oleaster. 

EI-a>-ag'ni,*  the  plural  of  El-sc-ag'- 
nus  (“  Oleaster”),  forming  the  Jussicuan 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  Seo 
ELvEAGNACEJE. 

El-as-op'ten.  [From  c’baiov,  “oil.” 
and  TTTrjvos,  “flying”  or  “fleeting,”  hence 
“volatile.”]  The  liquid  portion  of  a 
volatile  oil.  The  concrete  portion  is 
called  stearopten.  The  volatile  oils  when 
exposed  to  cold  generally  separate  into 
a  solid  and  liquid  portion,  showing  that 
they  are  mixtures  of  two  oils  differing  in 
fluidity. 

El  -se-o-sac'-clia-ra.*  [From  tKwov, 
“oil,”  and  sac'cliarum,  “sugar.”]  The 
mixtures  or  compounds  of  volatile  oils 
and  sugar. 

El'a-in.  [Elai'na ;  from  sXaiov,  “oil.”] 
The  oily  principle  of  solid  fats. 

EI-ai-om'e-ter.  [Elaiom'etrum.] 
An  instrument  for  detecting  the  adul¬ 
teration  of  olive  oil. 

El'a-is  Gnineen'sis*  (gin-e-en'sis). 
The  Guinea  palm-tree,  which  yields  the 
palm-oil,  and,  it  is  said,  the  best  kind 
of  palm-wine. 

Elaopten.  See  Eljeopten. 

E-las'tic.  [Bias' ticus.  See  Elas¬ 
ticity.]  Having  the  property  of  elas¬ 
ticity,  or  springiness. 

Elastic  Gum,  or  Indian  Rubber. 

See  Caoutchouc. 

E-las'ti-cin.  [Elastici'na;  from 
elas'ticus,  “elastic.”]  The  peculiar  si-lid 
material  of  the  elastic  tissue.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  insolubility  in  all  ordi¬ 
nary  menstrua. 

El-as-tic'I-ty.  [From  eXavvo),  to 
“drive,”  to  “strike”  or  “impel,”  as  the 
string  of  a  bow  impels  the  aj’row  ]  A 
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property  by  which  bodies  return  forcibly 
and  of  themselves  to  the  same  form  or 
dimensions  they  possessed  before  their 
displacement  or  compression  by  external 
force. 

E-lat'er-in.  [Elateri'na.]  A  crys- 
tallizable  matter,  distinct  from  Elatin, 
found  in  the  juice  of  Elaterium. 

El-a-te'rl-um.*  [From  iXav vw,  to 
“drive,”  to  “drive  through,”  referring 
to  its  violent  action  on  the  alimentary 
canal.]  The  Pharmacopceial  name  ||  of 
the  fecula  of  the  Momor' dica  elate' Hum, 
otherwise  called  the  Eeba'lium  officina’- 
rum  (or  officina'le). 

Elaterium  is  a  powerful  hydragogue 
cathartic.  In  over-doses,  it  operates 
with  extreme  violence  both  on  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  bowels,  and  sometimes  causes 
death. 

El'a-tin.  [Eiati'na.]  The  active 
principle  of  Elaterium. 

Elatinacese,*  el-a-tin-a'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  annual  plants,  found  in 
marshes  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
It  includes  Elati'ne  (Water-Pepper). 

Elatio,*  e-la'she-o.  [From  ef'/ero, 
ela'tum,  to  “carry  out,”  to  “carry  be¬ 
yond  bounds,”  to  “transport.”]  Quix¬ 
otism  ;  a  species  of  mental  extrava¬ 
gance. 

El'a-yl.  [From  ’IXaiov,  “oil,”  and  v\n, 
“material.”]  The  name  given  by  Ber¬ 
zelius  to  hydruret  of  acetyl,  otherwise 
called  olefiant  gas  and  etherine. 

El'bow.  [Lat.  Cu'bitus ;  Fr.  Coude, 
kood.]  Originally,  the  angle  formed  by 
the  arm  when  bent  on  the  fore-arm. 
Commonly  applied  to  the  articulation 
of  the  arm  with  the  fore-arm.  More 
particularly  it  denotes  the  projecti<&i  of 
the  olecranon.  See  Ax  con,  and  Ole¬ 
cranon. 

El'<ler-Tree.  The  Sambucus  nigra. 

El-e-cam-pane'.  The  Inula  Hele- 
nium. 

Elect.  =  Elect ua'rium.*  An  “electu¬ 
ary.” 

E-lec-tri^'i-ty.  [Electri^'itas,  a  'tie; 
from  uXcKrpov,  “amber,”  in  which  it  was 
first  observed.]  A  subtile  fluid  or  prin¬ 
ciple  produced  by  the  friction  of  certain 
substances,  such  as  glass,  amber,  sealing- 
wax,  etc.  Electricity  has  been  highly 
recommended  as  a  stimulant  in  cases  of 
paralysis,  rheumatism,  amaurosis,  etc., 
and  has  sometimes  proved  very  useful 
in  such  affections. 

Electricity,  Galvanic,  or  Voltaic. 

See  Galvanism. 

E-lec'tro  -  Cliem'I-cal  Ac'tion. 


Chemical  action  induced  by  electrical 
arrangements. 

Elec'tro-Dy-nam'ics.  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  effects  or  phenomena 
of  electricity  in  motion. 

Elec'tro-Mag'net-lsm.  Magnetism 
excited  or  produced  by  electricity,— usu¬ 
ally  by  galvanic  electricity. 

E-lec'trode.  [From  nX ex-rpov,  “am¬ 
ber,”  and  Ms,  a  “way.”]  In  electro¬ 
chemical  action  the  electrodes  are  the 
surfaces  by  which  the  electricity  passes 
into  or  out  from  other  media,  they  being 
regarded  as  the  roads  or  ways  along 
which  the  electric  fluid  travels. 

E-lec-tro-gen'e-sis.*  [From  rjXeKrpov, 
“amber,”  and  yhcj,  to  “be  born.”]  The 
production  of  electricity. 

E-lec-tro-gen'ic.  [Electrogen'l- 
cns.]  Belonging  to  electrogenesis. 

E-lec-tro-g-e'ni-mn.*  [From  r iXck- 
rpov,  “amber,”  and  yewato,  to  “beget.”] 
The  unknown  cause  of  the  phenomena 
of  electricity:  elec'trogen. 

E-lnc-trol'o-gy.  [Electrolo'gia ; 
from  nXsKTpov,  “amber,”  and  Xoyo j,  a 
“discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  electricity; 
the  science  of  electricity. 

E-lec-trol'y-sis.*  [From  nXcKrpov, 
“amber,”  and  Xvw,  to  “loosen,”  to  “dis¬ 
solve.”]  Decomposition  by  electricity. 

E-lec'tro-lytes.  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  to  bodies  which  can  be  decom¬ 
posed  directly  by  electricity. 

E-lec-trom'e-ter.  [Electroin'e- 
t nun :  from  rjXsicrpov,  “amber,”  and  pl- 
rpov ,  a  “measure.”]  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
electricity  in  an  electrified  body. 

E-lec-tropb'o-rus.*  [From  iiXcKrpov, 
“amber,”  and  <poplu,  to  “bear.”]  (An 
“electricity-bearer.”)  An  apparatus  em¬ 
ployed  in  electric  experiments. 

E-lec '  t  ro-scope.  [Electros  'co¬ 
pus,  or  Electrosco'pium ;  from  1/Xs/c-  - 

rpov,  “amber,”  and  avcon-ao,  to  “spy.”]  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  presence 
of  electricity. 

E-lec'tro- type.  [From  rjXcKrpov, 
“amber,”  or  “electricity,”  and  tvkos,  a 
“ model”  or  “mould.”]  The  process  by 
which  facsimile  medals  are  executed  in 
copper  by  means  of  electricity.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  preparing  for  a  negative  plate 
models  or  moulds  of  objects  to  be  copied, 
and  in  so  arranging  a  battery  or  appa¬ 
ratus  which  generates  the  voltaic  cur¬ 
rent  as  to  deposit  the  metals  in  a  com¬ 
pact  form  on  the  surface  of  the  mould. 
Electrotype  is  also  used  as  a  verb. 

E-lec'tro- Vi'tal  (or  \oiTro  E-lec'« 
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trie)  Cur'rents.  The  name  of  two  elec¬ 
tric  currents  supposed  to  exist  in  ani¬ 
mals, — the  one  external  and  cutaneous, 
moving  from  the  extremities  to  the 
eerebro-spinal  axis;  the  other  internal, 
going  from  the  eerebro-spinal  axis  to 
the  internal  organs. 

E-lec'trum.*  [Gr.  nXcKrpov.']  A  term 
used  by  the  ancients  for  amber ;  also, 
for  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  gold  and 
one  of  silver. 

Electuarium  Aromaticum.  See 

CONFECTIO  AROMATICA. 

Electuarium  Opii.  See  Coxfectio 
Opii. 

Electuarium  Semnse.  See  Con- 
FECTIO  SeNNAI. 

E-lec'tu-a-ry.  [Electua'rinm ; 

from  el'igo,  elec' turn,  to  “choose”  or 
“pick  out,”  because  some  agreeable  sub¬ 
stance  is  chosen^  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
medicine.]  (Fr.  Electuaire,  AlSk'tii'eR'.) 
A  confection,  or  conserve.  See  Linc- 

TUS. 

El'e-ments.  [Elemcn'ta.]  Ru¬ 
diments,  or  first  principles;  substances 
which  cannot  be  further  decomposed. 

El-e-men'tum,*  plural  El-e-men'- 
ta.  See  Elements. 

El/e-mi.*  The  Pharmacopoeia!  name 
(Br,  Ph.)  of  a  concrete  resinous  exuda- 
\  t.ion,  probably  from  the  Canariim  com¬ 
mune:  chiefly  imported  from  Manilla. 

El-e-phan-ti'a-sis.*  [From  eXltpag, 
e\ll>auTO;,  an  “elephant.”]  Applied  to 
two  distinct  diseases  of  quite  different 
character,  now  designated  as  Elephan¬ 
tiasis  Arabum  and  Elephantiasis  Grseco- 
rum. 

Elephantiasis  Ar'abum* (the  “Ele¬ 
phantiasis  of  the  Arabians”),  otherwise 
called  Bucne'mia,  Barba'boes  Leg,  and 
El'epiiant-Leg.  A  disease  characterized 
by  the  leg  being  much  swollen  and  mis- 
*  shapen,  and  thus  supposed  to  resemble 
that  of  an  elephant. 

Elephantiasis  GrvECo'rum.®  (“Ele¬ 
phantiasis  of  the  Greeks.”)  An  affection 
nearly  allied  to  leprosy,  if  not  the  same 
disease.  It  is  said  to  be  characterized 
by  shining  tubercles  on  the  face,  ears, 
and  extremities,  with  a  thickened,  rugous 
state  of  the  skin,  whence  it  has  been 
termed  Elephant-slcin ;  also,  Le'pra  Ar'¬ 
abum. 

EB-et-ta'ri-a.*  [From  the  Malay  El- 
ettari,  the  “lesser  cardamom.”]  The 
name  of  a  new  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
class  Monandria,  natural  order  Zingibe- 
racese. 

Eletta'ria  t'ar-da-ino'mum.®  The 
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lesser  cardamom-plant,  formerly  referred 
to  the  genus  Alpinia. 

EMvatenr,  AlAv&'tiTR'.  (“  Eleva¬ 
tor.”)  The  French  for  Levator, which  see. 

El-e-va'tor.  [Elevato'rium ;  from 
el'evo,  eleva'tnm,  to  “lift  or  raise  up.”] 
(Fr.  Elevatoire,  sFlAv&'twfiR'.)  An  in¬ 
strument  for  raising  depressed  portions 
of  bone. 

E-lim'i-nate.  [From  e,  “out  of,”  or 
“out  from,”  and  li'men,  a  “threshold.”] 
Literally,  to  “put  out”  or  “expel:” 
hence,  to  “send  forth,”  to  “throw  off,” 
to  “set  free.” 

El-i-qua'tion.  [Eliqua'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  el'iquo,  eliqua'tum,  to  “melt 
down”  or  “melt  out.”]  The  process  by 
which  one  substance  more  fusible  than 
another  is  separated  from  it  by  applying 
heat  in  a  sufficient  degree. 

E-lix'ir.  [Said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Arabic  El-ekser,  or  Al-eksir,  “quint¬ 
essence.”]  A  preparation  similar  to  a 
compound  tincture.  Also,  an  extract, 
or  quintessence. 

Elix'ir,  Par-e-gttr'ic.  The  Tinctu'ra 
cam’ phone  compos' ita .  See  Paregoric. 

E-lu-trl-a'tion.  [Eluteia'tio,  o'nis/ 
from  elu'trio,  elutria'tum,  to  “wash  out,” 
to  “pour  off.”]  The  process  of  pulver¬ 
izing  metallic  ores  or  other  substances, 
and  mixing  them  with  water,  so  that  the 
lighter  parts  are  separated  from  the 
heavier. 

Elytra.  See  Elytron. 

El-y-tri'tis,  idis*  [From  sXvrpov,  a 
“sheath,”  the  “vagina.”]  Inflammation 
of  the  vagina. 

El'y-tron,®  plural  El'y-tra.  [Gr. 

c'Xvrpor ;  from  rAuto,  to  “wrap  up,”  to 
“cover”  or  “conceal.”]  A  sheath;  the 
hard  case  or  shell  which  covers  the 
wings  of  coleopterous  insects.  Also,  the 
vagina. 

Ely-tro-plas'tic.  [Elytroplas'ti- 

cus.]  Belonging  to  elytroplasty. 

El'y-tro-plas-ty.  [Ely  troplas'tia ; 

from  eXvTpov ,  and  vXaaaoj,  to  “form.”]  The 
operation  of  closing  a  vesico-vaginal 
fistulous  opening  by  borrowing  a  flap 
from  the  labia,  or  nates. 

El-y-trop-to'sis.*  [From  cXvrpov, 
and  iTTwris,  a  “falling  down.”]  Inversion 
of  the  vagina. 

El'y-trum,®  plural  El'y-tra.  The 

same  as  Elytron,  which  see. 

Emaciation,  e-ma-she-a'shun. 
[Emacia'tio,  o'nis ;  from  ema'cio,  ema - 
cia'tum,  to  “make  lean.”]  The  state  of 
being  or  becoming  lean.  See  Atropia, 
and  Marasmus. 
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Email,  Amal'.  The  French  term  for 
Enamel,  which  see. 

Em-a-na'tion.  [Emana'iio,  o' nits; 

from  e,  “out”  or  “from,”  and  ma'no, 
mana'tum,  to  “flow.”]  That  which  flows 
or  proceeds  from  any  substance. 

Emansio,®e-man'she-o.  [From  ema’- 
neo,  email' sum,  to  “remain  out”  or  “ab¬ 
sent.”]  Literally,  ‘‘absence”  or  “stay¬ 
ing  away.”  See  next  article. 

Eman'sio  Men'sium*  (men'she- 
urn).  Retention  of  the  catamenia.  See 
Amenorrhcea. 

E-mar '{jln-ate.  [Emargina'tus ; 

from  emar’gino,  to  “take  away  the 
edge.”]  Having  a  notch  at  the  margin. 

E-mas'cu-latc.  [Emascula'tus ; 
from  emas'culo,  emascula'tum,  to  “make 
impotent.”  See  Mas.]  Deprived  of  vi¬ 
rility;  incapable  of  generating. 

E-mas-cu-la'tion.  [Emascula'tio, 
o' nia;  from  the  same.]  The  act  of  ren¬ 
dering  impotent  by  injury  or  removal 
of  the  generative  organs. 

Em-balm'ing.  [From  en,  “in,”  and 
balm,  a  word  used  somewhat  vaguely  for 
any  “fragrant  ointment”  or  “aromatic 
substance.”]  A  process  by  which  a  dead 
body  is  preserved  against  putrefaction. 
This  process  originally  consisted  in  im¬ 
pregnating  the  body  with  balsams  or 
spices. 

Emboitement  (Fr.),  oM'bwdt'mdN0'. 
[From  boite,  a  “box.”]  The  situation 
of  one  box  within  another.  A  term 
used  by  Bonnet  to  designate  that  theory 
of  generation  by  which  thousands  of 
individuals  are  supposed  to  lie  one  within 
the  other,  each  possessing  a  complete 
series  of  organized  parts. 

Ein-bo'li-a.®  [From  iv,  “in”  or 
“into,”  and  0dWio,  to  “throw,”  to 
“thrust.”]  A  term  employed  by  Virchow 
to  denote  the  obstruction  of  an  artery  or 
vein  in  consequence  of  apiece  or  clot  of 
coagulated  blood  being  lodged  in  it. 
See  Embolus,  and  Thrombosis. 

Em-bol'ic.  [Embol'icus.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  Embolia. 

Em'bo-lism.  [Embolis'mus.]  The 

same  as  Embolia,  which  see. 

Em'bo-lus.*  [See  Embolia.]  Lite¬ 
rally,  “any  thing  thrown  or  thrust  in,” 
as  a  wedge  or  stopper.  Applied  to  apiece 
of  coagulum,  which  has  been  formed  in 
the  large  vessels  in  certain  morbid  con¬ 
ditions,  and  has  afterwards  been  forced 
into  one  of  the  smaller  arteries  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  circulation.  See  Thrombus. 

Embonpoint  (Fr.),  6M'b6N“'pwaN0'. 
Plumpness  or  fulness  of  flesh. 
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Em-bro-ca' t  ion.  [Embroea' t  io, 

obtts y  from  epSptxos,  to  “soak.”]  A  fluid 
application  for  rubbing  on  any  part. 

Em'bry-o,  obit's.®  [Gr.  cpSpvov;  from 
iv,  “  within,”  and  Spies,  to  “  swell  as  buds,” 
to  “grow.”]  Literally,  “that  which 
grows  within.”  The  foetus  in  utero,  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy.  Also, 
the  germ  of  a  plant:  the  corculum. 

Em-bry-oc'to-ny.  [From  i'pSpvov,  a 
“foetus,”  and  ktuvcs,  to  “kill.”]  The 
same  as  Embryotomy. 

Em-bry-og'e-ny.  [From  cm'bryo, 
and  ylvos,  to  “  be  born  or  produced.”]  The 
formation  or  production  of  an  embryo. 

Em-bry-os'ra-pby.  [Embryo- 
gra'phia;  from  ipSpvov,  a  “foetus,”  and 
■ypdsjM,  to  “write.”]  A  description  of  the 
foetus. 

Em-brjr-ol'o-gy.  [Embryolo'gia ; 

from  cpSpvov,  a  “foetus,”  and  Aoyo;,  a 
“discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the  foetus. 

Em'bi-y-o-nate.  [Embryona'tus ; 

from  em'bryo.\  Having  an  embryo,  germ, 
or  corculum. 

Em-bry-ot'o-my.  [Einbryoto'- 
mia;  from  epSpvov,  a  “foetus,”  and  ripvcs, 
to  “cut.”]  The  destruction  or  separa¬ 
tion  of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  foetus  in 
utero,  where  circumstances  exist  to  pre¬ 
vent  delivery  in  the  natural  way. 

Em-bry-nl'ci-a.®  [From  cpSpvov,  a 
“foetus,”  and  c\kcj,  to  “draw.”]  The 
drawing  or  extracting  of  the  foetus, 
generally  by  destructive  instruments,  in 
order  to  effect  delivery :  embryul'ey. 

E-mer'sus.®  [From  emer'go ,  emer' - 
sum,  to  “rise  out,”  as  from  water.] 
Applied  to  leaves  and  flowers  that  are 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Em'er-y.  A  variety  of  Corundum. 
The  powder,  attached  to  brown  paper, 
called  emery-paper,  is  used  for  polishing, 
for  preparing  razor-strops,  etc. 

Em'c-sis,®  or  E-mc'sI-a.®  [From 
epics,  to  “vomit.”]  The  act  of  vomiting. 

E-met'ic.  [Eiiiet'icus;  from  the 
same.]  (Fr.  Emetique,  AmAt&k'.)  Hav¬ 
ing  power  to  excite  vomiting.  Also,  a 
medicine  which  causes  vomiting. 

E-met-i-co-lo'gi-a.®  [From  emet'.i- 
cus,  “emetic,”  and  A 6yo;,  a  “discourse.”] 
A  treatise  on  emetics. 

Em'e-tin,  or  Em'c-tine.  [Eineti'- 
na;  from  emet’icus,  “emetic.”]  The 
principle  on  which  the  emetic  virtues  of 
ipecacuan  depend. 

Einot i<i no.  See  Emetic. 

Em-et-ol'o-gy.  The  doctrine  or  sci¬ 
ence  of  emetics. 

E-mission.  [Emis'sio,  o'uis;  from 
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e,  “out”  or  “  forth,”  and  mit'to,  mis' sum,  to 
“send”  or  “throw.”]  A  sending  forth. 

Em-men  'a-gogue.  [Emmenago'- 

gns;  from  ippnvia,  the  “menses,”  and 
ayoi,  to  “lead  or  carry  away.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  power  to  excite  the  discharge  of  the 
catamenia. 

Em-mc'iil-a.*  [Gr.  ipprivia;  from  iv, 
“in,”  “at,”  “by,”  and  unv,  a  “month.”] 
The  menses,  or  catamenial  discharge. 

Em-me-nol'o-gy.  [Emmenolo'- 
gia ;  from  ipprivia,  the  “  menses,”  and 
Xoyog,  a  “discourse.”]  That  branch  of 
Physiology  which  treats  of  menstruation. 

E-mol'li-ent.  [Emol'liens,  plu¬ 
ral  Emollien'tia;  from  emol'lio,  to 
“soften.”]  Softening  or  soothing  an 
irritated  surface,  or  one  harsh  from 
dryness.  Emollient  applications  consist 
chief! y  of  oils,  fomentations,  poultices, etc. 

Em-pa-1 he'ma,  a t?s.®  [From  ep-rtaOng, 
“in  a  passion  or  violent  emotion.”]  Un¬ 
governable  passion;  including  excite¬ 
ment,  depression,  and  hair-brained  pas¬ 
sion,  or  the  manie  sans  delire  of  Pinel. 

Empetracese,®  em-pe-tra/she-e.  A 
small  natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs, 
found  in  Europe  and  America. 

Em'phly-sis.*  [From  iv,  “in”  or 
“on,”  and  ipXvmg,  an  “eruption.”]  A 
vesicular  tumor  or  eruption  on  the  skin. 

Em*pliy'iiia,  Mis*  [From  iv,  “in” 
or  “within,”  and  0/to,  to  “produce,”  to 
“grow.”]  A  tumor  originating  below 
the  integuments. 

Em-pliy-se'ma,  at/s.*  [From  rgr/ni- 
traco,  to  “inflate.”]  A  collection  of  air  in 
the  cellular  texture  under  the  skin,  or 
beneath  the  pleural  and  interlobicular 
cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

Em-pliy-sem'a-toiis.  [Empliy- 
semato'sus;  from  emphyse'ma.]  Of 
the  nature  of  emphysema. 

Em-pir'ic.  [Empir'ieus;  from  i/t- 
rrnpucdf,  “experienced,”  “experimental.”] 
A  practitioner  whose  skill  is  the  result 
of  mere  experience.  Generally  used 
synonymously  for  a  “quack.” 

Em-pir'I-cal.  [Empir'ieus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  an  empiric,  or  to  a  quack. 

Em-pir [Empirieis'mus ; 
from  ipirapia,  “experience.”]  (Fr.  Empi- 
risme,  oJi'p^'iAzm'.)  The  knowledge  of 
physic  acquired  by  experience  alone,  as 
contradistinguished  from  that  in  which 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  general 
principles  (such  as  the  great  laws  of 
physiology,  chemistry,  etc.)  is  combined 
with  the  knowledge  derived  from  expe¬ 
rience;  commonly  applied,  however,  to 
quackery. 
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Em-plas'trum,*  plural  Em-plav- 
tra.  [Gr.  ipnXaurpov ;  from  iv,  “on,”  and 
nXaaaw,  to  “form,”  to  “mould,”  to 
“spread.”]  (Fr.  Emplatre,  oM'pl&tR'.)  A 
plaster  of  any  kind :  usually  formed  of 
a  solid  tenacious  compound,  adhesive  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  human 
body. 

The  limits  of  the  present  work 
forbid  the  insertion  of  all  the  Emplastra 
of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Only  a  few, 
the  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
which  are  comparatively  simple  and 
brief,  are  here  given.  For  the  others 
the  inquirer  is  referred  to  pp.  135-142 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Einplas'trum  Ad-hse-si'vum.* 
The  Emplastrum  Resinae,  which  see. 

Einplas'trum  Ar'ni-yav*  (“Plas¬ 
ter  of  Arnica.”)  Take  of  alcoholic  extract 
of  arnica,  a  troyounce  and  a  half,  resin 
plaster,  three  troy  ounces.  Add  the  ex¬ 
tract  to  the  plaster,  previously  melted  by 
means  of  a  water-bath,  and  mix  them. 

Emplas'trtim  Pi'cis  IUir-gun'«li- 
S*.*  (“Plaster  of  Burgundy  Pitch.”) 
Take  of  Burgundy  Pitch,  seventy-two 
troyounces ;  yellow  wax,  six  troyounces. 
Melt  them  together,  strain,  and  stir  con¬ 
stantly  until  they  thicken  on  cooling. 

Emplas'trum  Pi'cis  t'au-a-doii'- 
sis.®  (“Plaster  of  Canada  Pitch,  or 
Hemlock  Pitch.”)  The  directions  for 
preparing  this  plaster,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  ingredients,  are  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  with  the  single  exception 
that  Canada  Pitch  is  substituted  for 
Burgundy  Pitch. 

Einplas'trnm  Re-si'me*  (“Plaster 
of  Resin”),  commonly  called  Adhesive 
Plaster,  or  Resin  Plaster.  Take  of  resin 
in  fine  powder,  six  troyounces;  plaster 
of  lead,  thirty-six  troyounces.  To  the 
plaster,  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  add 
the  resin,  and  mix  them. 

Emplatre,  om'platR'.  The  French 
word  for  “plaster.”  See  Ejiplastrum. 

Em-pres'ma,  Mis.*  [From  iv,  “with¬ 
in,”  and  rpnOco,  to  “burn.”]  Internal  in¬ 
flammation  ;  a  term  employed  in  its  sim¬ 
ple  sense  by  Hippocrates,  and  revived  by 
Dr.  Good  as  a  generic  term  for  all  those 
visceral  inflammations  generally  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  suffix  -itis. 

Em-pros-thot'o-nos.*  [From  £g- 
TtpoaOsv,  “forwards,”  and  ravin,  to 
“stretch.”]  Literally,  “a  stretching  o* 
bending  forwards.”  A  variety  of  Tetanus. 

Em*py-e'ma.  at/s.*  [From  iv,  “  with 
in,”  and  ttvov,  “pus.”]  A  collection  cf 
pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
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Era-py-e 'sis.*  [From  iptvi cj,  to  “sup¬ 
purate.”]  A  genus  of  diseases  charac¬ 
terized  by  phlegmonous  pimples,  which 
gradually  fill  with  purulent  fluid :  as 
Variola,  Varicella ,  etc. 

Ejn'py-o-$ele.*  [From  iv,  “  in,”  irvov, 
“pus,”  and  a  “tumor.”]  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  pus  within  the  scrotum,. 

Em-py -omi '  pl»  [From  iv, 

“in,”  7 ruov,  “pus,”  and  oppaXo ;,  the 
“nayel.”]  A  collection  of  pus  about 
the  navel. 

Ein-py-reu'ma,  a its.®  [From  epre- 
psv io,  to  “kindle.”]  A  peculiar  disagree¬ 
able  smell  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  when  burned  in  close  vessels. 

Em-pjr-reM-mat'ic.  [Dmpyrea- 
mat'iens.]  Belonging  to  empyreuma. 

E-imil'gent.  [Emul'gens,  cn'tis  ; 
from  omul' geo,  emul'sum,  to  “milk  out.”] 
Straining  through.  Applied  to  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  kidneys,  supposed  to  strain 
the  serum  through  the  kidneys. 

E-mul'sin,  or  E-nral'sine.  The 
same  as  Amygdalin,  which  see. 

E-mul'sion.  [Emul'sio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  expressed  oil  of 
seeds,  or  kernels,  diffused  through  water 
by  the  medium  of  the  sugar,  mucilage, 
and  feeula  which  they  contain. 

E-miinc'to-ry.  [EananiBCto'rittis ; 
from  emun'go,  emune'tum,  to  “carry  off.”] 
Applied  to  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
body. 

£n  (iv).  A  Greek  preposition  signi¬ 
fying  “in,”  or  “within.”  Before  l>,  m, 
and  p,  it  is  changed  to  m ;  as.  Embolus, 
something  which  is  “thrown  into”  the 
arteries,  veins,  etc. 

En-ae-o-re'ma,  mis*  [From  haiwpio- 
pai,  to  “float.”]  The  nubecula  which 
floats,  or  is  suspended,  in  the  middle  of 
the  urine. 

En-amVl.  (Fr. Email, Amal'.)  Avery 
hard,  compact,  white  substance,  investing 
the  crown  of  the  teeth.  See  Tootii. 

En-an-tlhe'sis.*  [From  iv,  and  avOioi, 
to  “blossom.”]  Rash  exanthem,  in¬ 
cluding  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  nettle- 
rash. 

En-ar-thro'sis.®  [From  iv,  “in,” 
and  apdpov,  a  “joint.”]  The  ball-and- 
socket  joint.  A  variety  of  the  class 
Diarthroses. 

En-can'ttais.®  [From  iv,  “in,”  and 
Kuvdo;,  the  “angle  of  the  eye.”]  A  small 
red  excrescence  on  the  Carimcula  lach¬ 
rymal  :s  and  semilunar  fold  of  the  Con¬ 
junctiva. 

Esicaaatlius.  See  Encaxthis. 

En-^spli-a-ia'ta,.*  [From  enceph'- 


alon,  the  “brain.”]  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Vertebrata,  or  highest  of 
the  grand  divisions  of  animals,  com¬ 
prising  such  as  have  a  brain  enclosed  in 
a  case  of  bone. 

Es»-$epSi-g,-li'tis,  i dis.*  [From  iy- 
sipaXog,  the  “brain.”]  Inflammation  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

En-^eplh'a-lo-^elle.'*  [From  iysipa- 
X os,  the  “brain,”  and  (07X17,  a  “tumor.”] 
Protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  brain 
through  a  px-eternatural  opening  in  the 
skull :  Hernia  cerebri. 

Em-$epEi'»-l©M.  [Encepltal©!'- 
tles;  from  iysipaXog,  the  “brain.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

EOT-^epHi-a-So-lo'gi-a.*  [From  sy- 
KipaXos,  the  “brain,”  and  Xoyo;,  a  “  dis¬ 
course.”]  A  description  of  the  brain ; 
also,  the  science  of  the  brain :  encepha- 
lol'ogy. 

Emt-$epls -a-1©' ma,  mis.*  [From  iy- 
Kipa\o;,  the  “brain.”]  The  Hernia  cerebri. 

Eau-^epli'a-loas.*  [Gr.  iysipaXov ;  from 
iysipaXo;,  the  “  brain.”]  The  brain;  the 
contents  of  the  skull,  consisting  of  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  membranes. 

Ea-^epEi-a-io'sis.*  The  progress  of 

Eneephaloma. 

Em-etioai-dro'raa,  mis*  [From  iv, 
“in”  or  “Within,”  and  X'‘vi p»;,  a  “carti¬ 
lage.”]  A  cartilaginous  tumor  or  growth 
proceeding  from  the  bones,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  deep  “within.” 

Em-cBion'drus.*  [From  iv,  “in,” 
andxo^pos,  a  “cartilage;”  also,  a  “grain.”] 
Cartilaginous:  enchon'drous.  Also, 
having  grains;  granular. 

En-ajyst'ed.  [From  iv,  “  in,”  and  kvj- 
tis,  a  “bag.”]  Enclosed  in  a  cyst,  or  sac. 

Ea-dean'ic,  En-de'ml-al.  [Eio- 
dem'ieais,  or  Ende'miius;  from  iv, 
“in,”  and  Srjpo;,  a  “people,”  a  “district.”] 
Belonging  to  a  particular  district. 

EDt-tler'mic,  En-der-mat'ie.  [Eai- 
dei*'mii©us,  or  EBidermat'iesus;  from 
iv,  “in”  or  “on,”  and  bippa,  the  “skin.”] 
Applied  to  the  method  of  rubbing  medi¬ 
cines  into  the  skin,  or  sprinkling  them 
on  the  denuded  surfaco  where  a  blister 
has  previously  been  formed. 

Esa-d©-birati-€liii-a'ttis.'*  [From  ev- 
6ov,  “within,”  and  fipayxia,  “gills.”]  En- 
dobran'chiate.  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  ( Endobranchia'ta )  to  a  family  of 
Anellata  which  have  no  external  bran¬ 
chial. 

Eis-do-car'di-al.  [Eatdocai-dia'lis ; 

from  svSov.  “within,”  and  sapbia,  the 
“heart,.”]  Within  the  heart. 
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En-do-car-di'tis,  i dis.%  [From  the 
same.]  Inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart. 

En-do-car'dI-um.*  [From  the  same.] 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  heart. 

En'do-carp.  [Endocar’pus ;  from 
evdov,  “within,”  and  Kapnog,  “fruit.”] 
Applied  in  Botany  to  the  inner  mem¬ 
brane  of  a  pericarp  :  the  putamen. 

En-do-gas-tri' tis,  i dis.*  [From  tv- 
bov,  “within,”  and  yaarrjp,  the  “stomach.”] 
Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach. 

En'do-gen.  An  endogenous  plant. 

En-do&'e-nous.  [Endog'cnus ; 

from  Ivbov,  “within,”  and  yevu>,  to  “be 
born,”  to  “grow.”]  Applied  to  stems  in 
which  the  new  matter  by  which  they 
increase  in  diameter  is  added  at  the 
centre.  The  palm-tree  is  an  example 
of  an  endogenous  plant. 

En-do-lym'plia.*  [FrommW,“  with¬ 
in,”  and  lym'plia,  “water.”]  The  small 
portion  of  fluid  in  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear:  en'dolymph. 

En'do-plast.  [Endoplas'ta ;  from 
zvtov,  “  within,”  and  ir\aaaix>,  to  “form.”] 
The  contents  of  animal  and  vegetable 
cells,  consisting  of  vesicular  bodies,  into 
which  much  nitrogen  enters. 

En-do-pleu'ra.*'  [FromIVcW,  “with¬ 
in,”  and  ir\e»pa,  the  “side.”]  Collectively, 
the  three  coats  of  the  seed,  which  in  the 
ovule  were  the  Tercine,  Quartine,  and 
Quin  tine. 

En-do-rhi'zous.  [Endorhi'zns ; 

from  evbov,  “within,”  and  pi(,6u,  to  “take 
root.”]  Having  the  radicle  enclosed  in 
a  sheath. 

En'do-Skcl'e-ton.  [From  evbov, 
“within,”  and  ckc\ztov,  a  “skeleton.”] 
The  ordinary  skeleton  of  Vertebrctta. 

En-dos'mic.  [Endos'micus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  cnclosmose. 

En-dos-mom'e-ter.  [Endosmom'- 
etriim :  from  endosmo'sis,  and  psrpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  show¬ 
ing  the  gradual  progress  of  endosmose. 

En-dos-mose'.  [Endosmo'sis; 
from  tvfa v,  “in”  or  “within,”  and  coopds, 
“impulsion.”]  A  peculiar  movement  in 
liquids  separated  by  a  membrane,  by 
which  the  rarer  fluid  passes  through  the 
membranous  partition  into  the  cavity 
containing  the  denser  fluid.  This  term 
is  given  to  the  action  of  the  liquid  ab¬ 
sorbed  internally. 

En'do-spcrm.  [Endosper'ma,  a(«; 
from  evbov,  “  within,”  and  enrippa,  a  “  seed.”] 
The  albumen  between  the  integuments 
and  the  embryo. 
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En'dos-tome.  [Endos'toma,  a  tis; 
from  evbov,  “within,”  and  aropa,  a 
“mouth.”]  The  inner  opening  of  the 
ovula. 

En'dos-tome.  [Endosto'ma,  a  tis; 
from  zvbov,  “within,”  and  osteo'ma.]  A 
chronic  tumor  within  a  bone. 

Enduit.  See  Coated. 

Enecia,®  e-ne'she-a.  [From  r/veKfjg, 
“  continuous.”]  A  generic  term  employed 
by  Dr.  Good  to  denote  continued  fever. 

En'e-ma,  a  tis.®  [From  ivir/pi,  to  “in¬ 
ject.”]  A  medicine  thrown  into  the 
rectum;  a  clyster,  or  glyster ;  an  injec¬ 
tion. 

En-ep-I-der'mic.  [From  iv ,  “on,” 
and  epider'mis,  the  “cuticle.”]  A  term 
denoting  the  application  of  medicines, 
such  as  plasters,  blisters,  etc.,  to  the 
skin.  See  Endemic. 

En'er-gy.  [Eiier'gda ;  from  ivcpyeco, 
to  “be  active.”]  The  force  exercised  by 
any  power :  as,  nervous  energy,  vital 
energy,  etc. 

E-ner'vat-ing-  (or  en'er-vat-ing). 
[Ener'vans ;  from  ener'vo,  enerva'tum , 
to  “weaken.”]  Destroying  the  energy 
of  the  nervous  system. 

E-ner'vis,*  E-ner'vi-us.*  [From 
e,  negative,  and  ner'vus,  a  “  nerve.”] 
Having  no  rib,  or  nerve  :  ener'vious. 

Enfant,  Enfance.  See  Infant,  and 
Infancy. 

Engelxire,  oNzhTiin.'.  The  French 
term  for  Chilblain,  which  see. 

En-gorge'ment  [From  the  French 
cngorc/er,  to  “choke  up.”]  A  state  of 
vascular  congestion. 

Eii-ne-a-gyn  l-mis.  or  En-ne-ag'- 
yn-ous.  [Enneagyn'ins;  from  ivvea, 
“nine,”  and  yvvii,  a  “woman”  or  “fe¬ 
male.”]  Applied  to  an  order  of  plants 
having  nine  pistils. 

En-ne-an'dri-a.*  [From  ivvea,  “  nine,” 
and  avfip,  “man”  or  “male.”]  The  ninth 
class  of  plants  in  Linnmus’s  system,  com¬ 
prising  those  which  have  nine  stamens. 

En-ne-a-pet'a-lous.  [Enncapct- 
at  us ;  from  ivvea,  “nine,”  and  ttctoKov,  a 
“petal.”]  Having  nine  petals. 

Ennui  (Fr.),  iin'wA.  Weariness;  irk¬ 
someness  ;  languor  of  mind  from  the 
lack  of  occupation. 

E-node'.  [Eno'dis;  from  e,  nega¬ 
tive,  and  no'dus,  a  “knot.”]  Having  no 
knots,  or  joints. 

En-os-to'sis.*  '  [From  iv,  “in,”  and 
berreov,  a  “bone.”]  A  tumor  occurring  in 
the  medullary  canal  of  a  bone. 

Elis.  [The  present  participle  of  ex' sc, 
to  “be.”]  A  term  iu  Chemistry  de- 
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noting  a  substance  supposed  to  contain 
in  a  small  compass  all  the  virtues  of  the 
ingredients  from  which  it  is  extracted. 

En 'sate.  [Ensa'tus ;  from  en'sis,  a 
“  sword.”]  Having  the  form  of  a  sword. 
Applied  to  an  order  or  division  of  plants. 

!!n 'si- form.  [Ensifor'mis ;  from 
en'sis,  a  “sword.”]  Like  a  sword.  See 
Xiphoid. 

En'siform  Car'tl-lage.  The  carti¬ 
laginous  extremity  of  the  sternum,  or 
breast-bone. 

Ens  Mar'tis,*  Fer'rum  Am-ino- 
nl-a'tum.®  Ammoniated  iron,  or  mar¬ 
tial  flowers  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
and  iron. 

Ens-pri'mum.®  A  name  given  by 
the  alchemists  to  a  tincture  which  they 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  transmu¬ 
ting  the  metals. 

Ens  Ven'e-ris.®  [From  Ve'nus,  an 
alchemical  name  for  “copper.”]  The 
ancient  designation  of  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  and  copper. 

En-ta'si-a.®  [From  evraoig,  a  “vio¬ 
lent  straining.”]  Applied  by  Good  as  a 
generic  namo  for  trismus,  tetanus,  etc. 

Eli ' ta-sis.®  [From  evreiv co,  to  “stretch.”] 
A  term  denoting  tension,  and  applied  by 
Good  to  constrictive  spasm,  cramp, 
locked-jaw,  etc. 

En'ter-a.*  [From  evrepa,  the  plural 
of  evrepov,  an  “intestine.”]  The  bowels, 
or  intestines. 

En-ter-ftl'gl-a.*'  [From  evrepov,  an 
“intestine,”  and  liXyog,  “pain.”]  En'- 
teralgy.  Nervous  pain  in  the  bowels. 

En-t«r'ic.  [Enter'icus:  from  evre- 
p ov,  an  “intestine.”]  (Fr.  Enterique,  on°'- 
t&'r&k'.)  Belonging  to  the  intestines. 

Eii-ter'I-ca.®  [From  the  same.]  An 
order  in  Good’s  Nosology,  comprising 
diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

En-ter-i'tis,  idisp  [From  the  same.] 
Inflammation  of  the  bowels.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Phlegmasise,  class  Pyrexiee, 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

En'ter-o-cele.*  [From  evrepov,  an 
“  intestine,”  and  *07X17,  a  “  tumor.”]  Hernia 
in  which  a  portion  of  intestine  is  pro¬ 
truded. 

En-ter-og'ra-phy.  [Enterogra'- 
phia;  from  evrepov,  an  “intestine,”  and 
ypufKx),  to  “describe.”]  A  description  of 
the  intestines. 

En-ter-o-IS-thi'a-sis.®  [From  cuts- 
pov,  an  “ intestine,”  and  A tOtaatg,  “forma¬ 
tion  of  stone.”]  The  formation  of  intes¬ 
tinal  concretions. 

En-ter-ol'i-tlius.*  [From  evrepov,  an 
“intestine,”  and  \160g ,  a  “stone.”]  Any 


kind  of  concretion  generated  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

En-ter-ol'o-gy.  [Enterolo'gia ; 
from  evrepov,  an  “intestine,”  and  Myog,  a 
“  discourse.”]  That  branch  of  science 
(anatomical  or  physiological)  which 
treats  of  the  intestines. 

E11- ter-or  a-jiliy.  [  En  terora'pliia  ; 
from  evrepov,  an  “  intestine,”  and  paj>t ),  a 
“  suture.”]  The  stitching  or  sewing  to¬ 
gether  of  the  divided  edges  of  the  intes¬ 
tine. 

till  t er-or- iiia 'gi-a.®  [From  evrepov, 
an  “intestine,”  and  pftyvvpi,  to  “burst 
forth.”]  Intestinal  haemorrhage. 

En'ter-or-rlioe'a.®  [From  evrepov, 
an  “intestine,”  and  pica,  to  “flow.”] 
Undue  increase  of  the  mucous  secretion 
of  the  intestines. 

Eu-ter-os'che-o-ijelc.®  [From  evre- 
pov,  an  “intestine,”  ooxeov,  the  “scrotum,” 
and  *-17X17,  a  “tumor.”]  Scrotal  hernia. 

En-t«r-ot'o-niy.,  [Enteroto'mia ; 

from  evrepov,  an  “intestine,”  and  repvu >, 
to  “cut.”]  Any  cutting  operation  on 
the  intestines. 

En-ter-o-zo'on.®  [From  evrepov,  an 
“intestine,”  and  $u>ov,  an  “animal.”] 
An  animal  living  in  the  intestines. 

Em-tl»et'ie.  [Entliet'icus ;  from 
iv,  “in,”  and  TiOppi,  to  “ place.”]  Applied 
to  diseases  arising  from  a  morbific  virus 
being  placed  or  implanted  in  the  system, 
as  syphilis,  leprosy,  etc. 

En-to-mog '  ra- ph^.  [Entomogra'- 
pliia:  from  evropov,  an  “insect,”  and 
ypaijxn,  to  “  write.”]  A  description  of  in¬ 
sects. 

Eii'to-moid.  [Entomoi'des;  from 
evropov,  an  “insect,”  and  t'iiog,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  an  insect. 

Entoinollicc.  See  Chitixa. 

En-to-mol'o-gy.  [Entoniolo'gia; 
from  evropov,  an  “insect,”  and  Xoyog,  a 
“  discourse.”]  The  science  of  insects. 

Eii-to-morn'e-ter.  [Entomom'- 
etrnm;  from  evropov,  an  “insect,”  and 
pirpov,  a  “measure.”]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  parts  of  insects. 

En-to-mopli'a-gous.  [Entomopfa'- 
agus;  from  evropov,  an  “insect,”  and 
<!>> tyio,  to  “eat.”]  Eating,  or  feeding  on, 
insects. 

En-to-mos'tra-eoiis.  [Esstomos- 

tr  aens ;  from  evropov,  an  “insect,”  and 
oorpamv,  a  “  shell.”]  Insects  with  shells. 
Applied  to  a  class  or  division  of  Crustacea. 

Eii-to-mot'o-iny.  [Eutomoto'mia; 

from  evropov,  an  “insect,”  and  repvu,  t# 
“cut.”]  The  dissection  of  insects. 

En-topHi'y^-tOHS.  [Entoph'ytus 
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from  Error,  “  within,”  and  <pvr6i/,  a  “  plant.”] 
Growing  within  a  plant.  Applied  to 
parasitical  fungi. 

En-top-ter'y-goid.  [Entoptery- 
goi'dcs;  from  ivrug,  “within,”  and ptery- 
goi'de s.]  Applied  by  Owen  to  the  internal 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

En-to-zo'a,*  the  plural  of  Entozoon. 

En-to-zo'on.®  [From  hrog,  “with¬ 
in,”  and  scoov,  an  “animal.”]  An  animal 
that  lives  within  another.  Applied  in 
the  plural  ( Entozo'a )  to  a  class  or  di¬ 
vision  of  radiated  animals.  Among  the 
most  important  and  common  Entozoa 
are  the  Tse'nia  so'lium  (the  ordinary 
tape-worm),  the  As'caris  lumbricoi' des, 
the  As'caris  vcrmicula’ris  (or  thread¬ 
worm),  and  the  Dis'toma  hepat'icum. 

En-tro'pi-um.*  [From  h,  “  in,”  and 
Tphu>,  to  “  turn.”]  A  disease  in  which 
the  eyelash  and  eyelid  are  turned  in  to¬ 
wards  the  eyeball. 

E-nu'clc-ate.  [Enuclea'tns;  from 
e,  “out  of,”  and  nu'cleus,  a  “kernel.”] 
Applied  to  tumors  taken  from  the  sub¬ 
stance  in  which  they  were  imbedded, 
like  a  kernel  from  its  shell. 

En-u-re'sis."*’  [From  ivorpixo,  to  “be 
incontinent  of  urine.”]  Incontinency 
of  urine.  A  genus  of  the  order  Apoce- 
noses,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

E'o-cenc.  [From  h>g,  the  “dawn,” 
and  k aiv6$,  “recent.”]  The  lower  tertiary 
strata,  regarded  as  the  beginning  or 
dawn  of  the  existing  (or  recent)  condition 
of  creation,  on  account  of  the  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  living  species  of  animals  found 
in  them. 

Epacridaeeae,*  e-pak-re-da'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  Exogens,  mostly 
shrubs,  found  in  Australia  and  Polynesia. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers. 

Ep-an'e-tus.*  [From  haviripu,  to 
“relax,”  to  “remit.”]  A  term  denoting 
“remittent,”  and  applied  by  Dr.  Good  to 
remittent  fever,  including  the  mild  form, 
the  malignant  form,  and  hectic  fever. 

Ep-en-$e-plial'ic.  [Epeiicephal'- 
ieus ;  from  ini,  “upon,”  and  iysicpaXog, 
the  “brain.”]  Situated  on  or  over  the 
contents  of  the  head  or  the  brain.  Ap¬ 
plied  the  same  as  Neuroccipital. 

Ep-en'd  jf-ma,  afis.*  [From  hevSvu,  to 
“clothe  upon,”  to  “cover.”]  Literally, 
an  “upper  garment.”  The  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  also, 
that  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

Epia'e-lis,*  plural  E-pliel'i-deS. 
[From  ini,  “upon,”  and  (Xioj,  the  “sun.”] 
Freckles.  '  See  ASstates. 
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E-pltem'e-ra.*  [From  ini,  “for,” 
and  fynepa,  a  “day.”]  A  fever  which  runs 
its  course  of  the  cold,  hot,  and  sweating 
stages  in  twelve  hours. 

Ephemera  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  insects  (popularly  called  the  “day- 
fly”),  the  entire  period  of  whose  exist¬ 
ence,  in  their  perfect  state,  is  only  about 
twenty-four  hours. 

E-phem'e-ral.  [Ephem'erus;  from 
the  same.]  Enduring  one  day.  See 
Ephemera. 

Eph-i-al'tes.*'  [From  itpaXKopai,  to 
“leap  upon.”]  Nightmare,  or  incubus: 
a  distressing  state  of  feeling  during 
sleep,  as  of  fright,  and  inability  to  call 
for  help  :  Oneirodyn'ia  gra'vans. 

Epli-I-dro'sis.*  [From  hi,  inten¬ 
sive,  and  [Jpoco,  to  “sweat.”]  Violent, 
morbid  perspiration.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Apiocenoses,  class  Locales,  of  Cul¬ 
len’s  Nosology. 

Epliippium.  See  Sei.la  Turcica. 

Ep'i.  A  Greek  preposition  signifying 
“on”  or  “upon,”  “over,”  “at,”  “by,” 
“for,”  “after.”  It  is  sometimes  inten¬ 
sive.  The  final  i  is  generally  dropped 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel 
or  with  h,  as  Epencephalic  for  Epience- 
plialic  ;  Ephidrosi8  for  Ephilndrosis,  etc. 

Ep'I-an.  The  same  as  Frambiesia, 
which  see. 

Ip-i-liraii'ctu-al.  [Epibi-ancliia'- 
lls;  from  hi,  “upon,”  and  braix-hia'lis, 
“branchial.”]  Applied  by  Owen  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  branchial  arch. 

Ep-I-ean 'thus.*  [From  hi,  “upon,” 
and  Kardog,  the  “corner  of  the  eye.”]  A 
fold  of  skin  covering  the  inner  canthus. 

Ep'I-carp.  [Epiear 'pus;  from  hi, 
“upon,”  and  sapnog,  “fruit.”]  The  ex¬ 
ternal  covering  of  the  pericarp,  commonly 
called  the  skin  of  fruits. 

Ep-I-ear'pI-tim.*  The  same  as  Epi- 
caup,  which  see. 

Ep-I-chi-o'sis.*  [From  hi,  “upon,” 
and  xp^tto,  to  “paint.”]  A  macular  or 
spotted  state  of  the  skin,  or  a  simple 
discoloration  of  its  surface. 

Ep-i-eol'ic.  [Epicol'icus;  from 
hi,  “upon,”  and  kmXov,  the  “colon.”] 
Over  the  course  of  the  colon  on  each  side. 

Ep-i-cou'dyle.  [Epicon'dylus; 
from  hi,  “upon,”  and  sovhvhog,  a  “con¬ 
dyle.”]  The  external  protuberance  of 
the  inferior  end  of  the  Os  liumeri. 

Ep-i-eo-rol'le-ws.®  [From  hi, 
“upon,”  and  corol'la,  a“corol.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  monopetalous,  dicotyledonous 
plants,  in  which  the  stamens  are  epigyn- 
ous,  or  inserted  above  the  ovary. 
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Ep-i-cra'nl-al.  [Epicra'nius.] 

Situated  on  the  cranium;  belonging  to 
the  epicranium. 

Ep-I-cra'ni-um.®  [From  ini,  “upon,” 
and  npavioy,  the  “cranium.”]  The  in¬ 
teguments,  aponeurosis,  and  muscular 
expansion  upon  the  cranium;  the  scalp. 

Ep-I-cra'mX-us.®  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  occipito  -frontalis  muscle, 
from  its  covering  the  cranium. 

Ep-I-dem'ic.  [Epidem'icus ;  from 
hi,  “upon,”  and  6rjpo;,  a  “people.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  any  disease  which  seems  to  be 
upon  the  entire  population  of  a  country 
at  one  time,  as  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  sporadic  disease  (or  that  which 
occurs  in  insulated  cases),  and,  on  the 
other,  from  endemic  disease,  or  that  which 
is  limited  to  a  particular  district. 

Ep-i-clcm-i-og'ra-pUy.  [Epidem- 
iogra  pliia;  from  epide'mia,  “epidemic 
diseases,”  and  ypafio,  to  “write.”]  A 
description  of  epidemic  diseases. 

Ep-i-dcin-i-oFo-jgy.  [Epidemio- 
lo'gia;  from  epide'mia,  “epidemic  dis¬ 
eases,”  and  A<5y«,-,  a  “discourse.”]  A 
dissertation  on  epidemic  diseases;  the 
science  of  epidemic  diseases. 

Ep'I-dem-y.  [Epide'mia;  from  ini, 
“upon,”  and  6npo;,  a  “people.”]  An 
epidemic  disease. 

Ep-I-der'mic.  [Epider'micns.] 

Belonging  to  the  epidermis. 

Epidermidoid.  See  Epidermoid. 

Ep-i-der'mis,  i  dis.*  [From  ini, 
“upon,”  and  6ippa,  the  “skin.”]  The 
external  covering  of  the  body ;  the  cuti¬ 
cle,  or  scarf-skin.  Applied  in  Botany 
to  a  thin  membrane  covering  every  part 
of  the  plant;  also,  the  outer  covering  of 
grasses. 

Ep-i-der'moid.  [Epidermoi'des ; 

from  epider'  mis,  and  si6o;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  the  epidermis. 

Ep-I-did'y-mis,  id  is*  [From  ini, 
“upon,”  and  6i6vp.ni,  the  “testicles.”]  An 
oblong  substance  formed  by  numerous 
convolutions  of  the  Fas  deferens,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  testicle 
by  vessels,  and  the  reflected  layer  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Ep-i-gas-tral'gi-a.*  [From  epigas'- 
trium,  and  aAyoj,  “pain.”]  Pain  in  the 
epigastrium. 

Ep-I-gas'tric.  [Eplgas'trieus.] 

Belonging  to  the  epigastrium. 

Ep-i-gas'trl-um.*  [From  ini, 
“upon,*’  and  yaarfip,  the  “stomach.”] 
That  part  of  the  abdomen  immediately 
over  the  stomach. 

Epd-ge'an,  or  Ep-i-ge'al.  [Epi- 


ge'ns;  from  ini,  “upon”  or  “above,” 
and  yi],  the  “  earth.”]  Applied  to  cotyle¬ 
dons  that  make  their  way  above  ground, 
and  appear  like  leaves. 

Ep-I-gen'e-sis.®  [From  ini,  “at,” 
“on,”  or  “after,”  and  yiropai,  to  “be 
born,”  implying  that  the  existence  of 
the  new  being  commences  at  or  after  the 
act  of  conception ;  while  the  pre-exist¬ 
ence  of  the  germ  is  implied  in  the  other 
theories  stated  below.]  The  theory  that 
the  embryo  is  the  joint  production  of 
both  sexes,  as  distinguished  either  from 
the  doctrine  that  the  male  parent  fur¬ 
nishes  the  germ  and  the  female  simply 
the  nidus,  or  resting-place,  in  which  it  is 
nourished;  or  from  the  theory  that  the 
female  furnishes  the  germ,  which  is 
merely  quickened  by  the  influence  of  the 
male.  See  Generation. 

Ep-i-g-lot'tic.  [Epig'lot'ticus.] 
Belonging  to  the  epiglottis. 

Ep-i-g-lot-tid'e-us.*  [From  epiglot'- 
fr's.]  The  same  as  Epiglottic,  which  see. 

Ep-I-glot'tis,  id  is.*  [From  ini, 
“upon,”  and  yAcum's,  the  “glottis,”  or 
“entrance  to  the  windpipe.”]  The  car¬ 
tilage  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  which 
forms  a  lid  or  cover  for  the  aperture  of 
the  windpipe. 

Ep-ig'y-nous.  [Epi£'ymis;  from 
ini,  “above,”  and  yvvrj,  a  “female;”  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  female  portion  of  the 
flower.]  Applied  to  stamens  when  in¬ 
serted  above  the  ovary. 

Ep-i-hy'al.  [From  ini,  “upon”  or 
“above,”  and  lujoi'des,  “hyoid.”]-  Ap¬ 
plied  by  Owen  to  a  triangular  piece  of 
bone,  pretty  constant  in  fishes,  which 
articulates  above  to  the  Stylohyal. 

Epilampsis,  or  Epilampsia.  See 
Eclampsia. 

Ep-I-Iep'sy.  [Epilep'sia;  from  im- 
\apSavw,  to  “seize  upon.”]  A  disease 
which  attacks  persons  suddenly,  con¬ 
sisting  of  convulsions,  with  coma,  and 
generally  frothing  at  the  mouth;  the 
falling  sickness.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Spasmi,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen’s  No¬ 
sology. 

Ep-I-Iep'tic.  [Epilep'ticus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  epilepsy. 

Epilepticse  Aurae.  See  Aura  Epi- 
leptica. 

Ep-I-lep-tl-for'mis.*  [From  epi¬ 
lep'sia.]  Like  epilepsy :  epilep'tiform. 

Ep-I-lep'toid.  [Epiieptoi'des ; 

from  epilep'sia,  and  d6o;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  epilepsy. 

Ep-i-me'rns.*  [From  ini,  “upon,” 
and  p'lpo;,  the  “thigh.”]  One  of  th» 
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lateral  pieces  of  the  thorax  in  insects. 

lupine  (Fr.),  &'p<in'.  See  Spine. 

Ep-I-nyc'tis,*  plural  Ep-i-nyc'tX- 
tles.  [From  ini,  “on,”  “at,”  or  “by.”] 
Eruptions  which  appear  on  the  skin  by 
night  and  disappear  during  the  day. 

Ep-1-pet'rt.-lous.  [Epipeta'leus, 
Epipet'alus;  from  ini,  “upon,”  and  ~l- 
ra\ov,  a  “petal.”]  Situated  on  the  petals. 

Ep-i-pliloe'sim.*  [From  ini,  “upon,” 
and  diXoioj,  “bark.”]  The  layer  of  bark 
next  the  epidermis. 

E-pipli'o-ra.*  [From  inz^cpopai,  to 
“be  borne  upon,”  to  “rush  upon  as  a 
flood.”]  A  superabundant  secretion  of 
tears.  A  genus  of  the  order  Apocenoses, 
class  Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology.  Also, 
an  overflowing  of  tears  in  consequence 
of  an  obstruction  of  the  lachrymal  duct. 

Ep-i-phrag'ma,  atts.*  [From  ary; 
“upon,”  and  <ppuypa,  a  “  partitiop-.'”] 
The  slender  membrane  which  sometimes 
shuts  the  peristoma  of  mosses. 

Ep-I-pliyl-lo-sper'mous.  [Epi- 
ployllospcr'iiiiis;  from  ini,  “upon,” 
tJwWov,  a  “leaf,”  and  anipya,  a  “seed.”] 
Having  seeds  on  the  leaves. 

Ep-i-phyl'l<nis.  [Epipfiyl'lus ; 
from  £7r l,  “upon,”  and  /,  a  “leaf.”] 

Applied  to  flowers  which  grow  on  the 
surface  of  a  leaf,  and  also  to  parasitical 
funr/i  on  the  leaves  of  other  plants. 

E-piph'y-sis,*  plural  E-pipIi-y-ses. 
[From  £77i,  “upon,”  and  zpvco,  to  “pro¬ 
duce,”  to  “grow.”]  A  piece  of  bone 
growing  upon  another,  as  the  bulky  ex¬ 
tremities  of  long  bones,  which  exist,  for 
a  time,  separate  from  the  shaft. 

Ej*'I-]>Biyte.  [Epipli'yton;  from 
£77 i,  “upon,”  and  (pvrur,  a  “plant”  or 
“germen.”]  A  parasitic  plant  or  fun¬ 
gus,  which  grows  on  the  leaves  of  other 
plants. 

Ep-ip'Io-^ele.*  [From  cninXoov,  the 
“omentum,”  and  /o;Xrj,  a  “tumor.”]  Her¬ 
nia  in  which  a  portion  of  the  omentum 
is  protruded. 

Ep-i-plo'ic.  [Epiplo'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  tlufcnpiplbon,  or  omentum. 

E-pip-lo-is^ii-o-^ele.*  [From  ini- 
77 \oov,  the  “omentum,”  irrytov,  the  “  ischi¬ 
um,”  and  KrjXrj,  “hernia.”]  Hernia  in 
which  the  omentum  protrudes  through 
the  ischiadic  foramen. 

Ep-I-plo-i'tis, idis*  [From  ininXoov, 
the  “omentum.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
epiploon;  also  termed  Omentitis. 

Ep-i-plo-mer'o-^ele.*  [From  ini- 
ttXoov,  the  “  omentum,”  ynpng,  the  “thigh,” 
and  “  hernia.”]  Femoral  hernia, 

with  protrusion  of  the  omentum. 
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Ep-ip-lom'phii-Io-sele.*  [From 

ininXoov,  the  “omentum,”  vycpdXo;,  the 
“navel,”  and  nfiXn,  “hernia.”]  Hernia, 
with  protrusion  of  the  omentum,  at  the 
navel. 

Ep-ip ' lo-on .*  [Gr.  ininXoov,  ''that 
which  is  folded  upon  the  intestines:” 
allied  to  anXuo;,  “  without  fold,”  and 
inzXuo;,  “twofold.”]  The  omentum,  or 
epiploon.  Sec  Omentum. 

Ep-I-plos'che-o-^ele."  [From  ini- 
■n\ooi/,  the  “omentum,”  oaxeov,  the  “scro¬ 
tum,”  and  KrfXn,  “hernia,”]  Hernia,  with 
a  portion  of  omentum,  in  the  scrotum. 

E-pis'-c lie-sis,®  plural  E-jiis'ehe- 
ses.  [Gr.  inioxtcris ;  from  ini\(o,  to  “hold 
up,”  to  “check,”  to  “restrain.”]  A  sup¬ 
pression  of  excretions.  An  order  of  the 
class  Locales  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Ep-I-spa 'di-sis.®  [From  ini,  “upon,” 
and  ciuiUo.  to  “pierce  through.”]  An  un¬ 
natural  perforation  of  the  penis,  the  ure¬ 
thra  terminating  on  the  upper  part  of  it. 

Ep-I-spas'tic.  [Epispas'ticus ; 
from  £!7ics776.w,  to  “  draw  upon,”  or  simply 
to  “draw.”]  (Fr,  Epispastique,  &/pe'- 
spSs'tdk'.)  Literally,  “drawing.”  Pro¬ 
ducing  a  serous  or  puriform  discharge, 
by  exciting  previous  inflammation;  on 
the  principle  of  derivation  or  revulsion. 

Epispastiquc.  See  Epispxstic. 

Ep'i-sperm.  [Episper'ma,  a  tie; 
from  £77l,  “upon,”  and  anipya,  a  “seed.”] 
The  whole  integuments  of  a  seed  taken 
together. 

Ep-I-stapli-y-li'nus.*  [From  ini, 
“upon,”  and  aratpaXh,  the  “uvula.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  uvula:  epistaph'yline. 

Ep-I-stax'is.®  [From  intaralco,  to 
“distil.”]  Bleeding  at  the  nose.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Hiemorrhagix,  class  Pyrexise, 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Ep-I-ster'nal.  [Episterna'lis ; 
from  mi,  “upon,”  and  stcr'num,  the 
“breast-bone.”]  Upon  or  above  the 
sternum. 

Ep-I-thc'li-al.  [Epittie'liiis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  epithelium. 

Ep-I-tlie'li-uin.®  [From  nr i,  “upon,” 
and  617X17,  the  “nipple.”]  The  cuticle 
covering  the  nipple,  or  any  mucous  mem¬ 
brane. 

Ep'i-them.  [Eplth'ema,  at»;  from 
ini,  “upon,”  and  riOrip 7,  to  “place.”]  A 
term  applied  to  any  kind  of  external 
application  not  comprised  under  the 
head  of  ointments  or  blisters,  such  as 
poultices,  fomentations,  etc. 

Ep-i-tym'pa-nic.  [Epityinpan'- 
icus;  from  ini,  “upon,”  and  tym'pan- 
««.]  Applied  by  Owen  to  the  upper- 
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■most  subdivision  of  the  tympanic  pedicle 
•which  supports  the  mandible  in  fishes. 

Ep-i-zo'on,®  plural  Ep-I-zo'a.  The 
same  as  Ectozoon,  which  see. 

Ep-I-zo-ot'ic.  [Epizoot'lcus;  from 
ini,  “ upon”  or  “against,”  and  an 

“animal.”]  Applied  to  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  attacking  numbers  of  cattlo  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

Ep-i-zo'o-ty.  [Epizoo'tia,]  Epi¬ 
zootic  discaso. 

Eponge,  Apdxzh'.  The  French  term 
for  Sponge,  which  see. 

Ep'som  Salts.  The  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia.  See  Magnesia  Sulphas. 

Ep-u'lis,  Idis.*  [From  ini,  “upon,” 
and  ouAa,  the  “  gums.”]  A  small  swell¬ 
ing  on  the  gums. 

Ep-n-lot'ic.  [Ejmlot'icus;  from 
cnoiMu,  to  “cicatrize.”]  Having  power 
to  cicatrize. 

Epurge,  ApliRzh'.  The  French  term 
for  Euphoubia  Latiiyius,  which  see. 

E-qua/tor.  [AEqua'tor,  o'r is;  from 
ae'quo,  sequel' turn,  to  “make  equal.”]  A 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  equidistant 
from  the  two  poles,  and  separating  the 
globe  into  northern  and  southern  hemi¬ 
spheres. 

Eq'ul-tlse.®  [From  e'qnus,  a  “horse.”] 
Applied  to  a  family  of  Mammals  having 
the  horse  for  its  type. 

E-qjii-Iib'rl-uni.  [iEquiliVrinm  ; 
from  x'qutt,  “equally,”  and  li'bro,  to 
“balance.”]  Equipoise.  Often  applied 
to  the  equality  of  temperature  which  all 
bodies  on  the  earth  are  constantly  tend¬ 
ing  to  attain  (see  Caloiiic),  and  ?o  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  electric  fluid  in 
its  natural  undisturbed  state. 

E-qu  i '  nI-a.*[F  rom  e'qnus ,  a  “horse.”] 
(Fr.  Mo,  •ve,  momr.)  A  disease  of  horses 
called  Farcy,  or  Glanders.  Sec  Fap.cy. 

E-quI-iioc'tial.  [-Eqiiimictia'Sis.] 
Belonging  to  the  equinox. 

E  qnl-nox.  [iEqninoctinm;  from 
lequ'us,  “  equal,”  and  nox,  “  night.”]  The 
time  when  the  days  and  nights  are  of 
equal  length  all  over  the  earth. 

Eqnisetaceae,#  ek-we-se-ta'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  cryptogamous  plants 
(or  (i/mnosperins),  found  in  ditches  and 
moist  places.  It  includes  the  Equise'tum 
(Horse-tail),  which  is  rendered  useful 
for  polishing  furniture,  by  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  silex  in  the  cuticle. 

Eq-ui-se-ta/ceous.  [Eqniseta'- 
ceus.J  Resembling  the  Equisetum.  See 
Equisetacea:. 

Eq'ui-tant.  [Eq'uitams;  from 
eq'uito,  equita'tum,  to  “ride.”]  Lami- 
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nated;  riding,  or  folded  one  upon  an¬ 
other. 

Eq-mi-ta'ti©sii.  [Espiite'ti®,  o’nis; 
from  the  same.]  Exercise  on  horseback; 
riding. 

E-qniv'a-len  ts.  [JEquivalen  'tia ; 

from  sequiva'leo,  to  “he  of  like  value.”] 
The  system  of  definite  ratios  in  which 
elements  always  combine,  referred  to  a 
common  standard  reckoned  unity.  Thus, 
1  is  the  equivalent  number  of  hydrogen, 
8  of  oxygen,  28  of  lime,  20  of  magnesia, 
48  of  potash,  54  of  nitric  acid,  and  40 
of  sulphuric  acid:  hence,  if  hydrogen 
combines  with  oxygen,  it  is  always  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  8;  so  if  nitric 
acid  is  saturated  with  lime,  the  com¬ 
pound  (nitrate  of  lime)  will  he  in  the 
proportion  of  54  of  the  acid  to  28  of 
lime;  the  nitrate  of  magnesia,  in  the 
proportion  of  54  of  the  acid  to  20  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  etc. ;  so  likewise  when  sulphuric 
acid  combines  with  magnesia,  it  is  always 
in  the  proportion  of  40  to  20;  if  with 
potash,  of  40  to  48,  etc. 

Er'bt-uin.'*  A  newly  -  discovered 
metal,  occurring  along  with  yttria. 

E-rec'tlie  Tis'sue.  [Xe'Ia  Erec'- 
tilis.  See  next  article.]  A  peculiar  tis¬ 
sue,  susceptible  of  erection,  or  rapid  tur- 
geseence,  by  an  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  the  part.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of 
arteries  and  veins,  the  latter  greatly 
predominating,  with  cells  or  minute  cavi¬ 
ties  communicating  with  each  other. 

E-rec'tor,  o'r  is.*  [From  er'igo,  ere  c'- 
tiim,  to  ‘‘erect.”]  Applied  to  certain 
muscles. 

Er-e-ma-cau  'sis.*  [From  vpipa,  by 
“degrees,”  and  Kaiiots,  a  “burning.”] 
The  slow  combustion,  or  oxidation,  to 
which  organic  bodies  are  liable. 

Er'e-tliism.  [Erethis'mus;  from 
iptOi^oj,  to  “irritate.”]  The  state  of 
increased  sensibility  and  irritability 
attending  the  early  stage  of  acute  dis¬ 
eases,  or  the  excessive  use  of  mercury. 

Er-e- tli  is '  mil  s  Trop'i-cns.® 

(“Tropical  Erethism^  ~ -A  name  ap¬ 
plied  by  recent  writers  to  that  morbid 
condition  of  the  system  which-  results 
from  a  sunstroke. 

Erg-ot.  See  Bogota. 

Er-go'ta.*  [R^n  the  French  Ergot, 
eR'go',  “spurred  r^.”]  Er'got.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  the  seed,  dis¬ 
eased  by  a  parasitic  fungus,  of  Seca'le 
cerea'le,  or  rye.  Ergot  has  the  remark¬ 
able  property  of  exciting  powerfully  the 
contractile  force  of  the  uterus,  and  it  is 
chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose.  Its 
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long-continued  use,  however,  is  highly 
dangerous.  Bread  made  of  flour  con¬ 
taining  ergot,  has  not  unfrequently  occa¬ 
sioned,  in  Europe,  fatal  epidemics,  usu¬ 
ally  attended  with  dry  gangrene. 

Er'go-tism.  [Ergot  is' nms.j  The 
poisonous  effects  of  ergot  of  rye. 

Ericaceae,*  er-e-ka'she-e,  or  Er'i- 
5a!.*  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs  or  under-shrubs,  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  America,  and  South  Africa.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  Arbutus,  Azalea,  _EWc«(Heath), 
Kalrnia,  Rhododendron,  and  other  genera 
prized  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
The  plants  of  this  order  are  generally 
astringent  and  diuretic. 

E-rig'er-on."*  [Fromi7p,“ spring,”  and 
■yepwv,  an  “old  man;”  because  it  is  hoary 
in  spring.]  Flcabane.  The  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb  of 
Erig'eron  heterophyl’ lum,  and  of  Erig'¬ 
eron  PhiladeV phicum. 

Erig'eron  Can-a-den'se.*  Canada 
Elcabane.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb  of  Erigeron  Cana- 
dense. 

Eriocaulacese,*  e-re-o-kau-la'she-e, 
or  E-ri-o-cau-lo'ne-se.*  [From  Erio- 
cau'lon,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  endogenous  plants,  found  in 
marshes  in  Australia  and  tropical  Ame¬ 
rica. 

E-ro'ded.  [Ero'sus;  from  e,  “out,” 
and  ro' do,  ro'sum,  to  “ gnaw.”]  A  botani¬ 
cal  term  signifying  “notched.” 

E-ro'dent.  [Ero'dens;  from  the 
same.]  Eating  out,  or  eating  away. 

E-ro'sion.  [Ero'sio,  o'nis ;  from 
the  same.]  An  eating  or  gnawing  away. 
Similar  to  Ulceration. 

E-rot'ic.  [Erot’icus;  from  cpwg, 
e'peoro;,  “love.”]  Pertaining  to  love; 
arising  from  love. 

E-ro-to-ma'nI-a.*  [From  £pw;,“ love,” 
and  pavia,  “madness.”]  Melancholy,  or 
madness,  caused  by  love. 

Er-rat'ic.  [Errat'ictis :  from  er'ro, 
erra'tum,  to  “wander.”]  Wandering; 
moving  from  one  place  to  another. 

Ewenr  de  Eieu.  See  Error  Loci. 

Er'rliiiie.  [Errlii'nus ;  from  tv, 
“  in,”  and  piv,  the  “  nose.”]  A  medicine 
which  increases  the  natural  secretion  of 
the  membrane  lining  the  nose :  sternu¬ 
tatory. 

Error  Eo'ci*  (“Mistake  of  Place  or 
Position.”)  (Fr.  Erreur  de  Lieu,  er'ruR' 
deh  le-uh'.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
certain  derangements  in  the  capillary 
circulation.  Boerhaave  conceived  that 
the  vessels  for  the  circulation  of  blood, 
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lymph,  and  serum,  were  of  different 
sizes;  and  that  when  the  larger-sized 
globules  passed  into  the  smaller  vessels 
the  obstruction  caused  inflammation. 

E-ruc-ta'tion.  [Erocta'lio,  o'nis; 
from  eruc'to,  eructa'tum,  to  “belch.”] 
Any  sudden  burst  of  wind,  or  liquid, 
from  the  stomach,  by  the  mouth. 

E-rnpt'.  [See  next  article.]  To  burst 
through ;  as  a  tooth  through  the  gum. 

E-rup'tion.  [Erup'tio,  o'nis;  from 
e,  “out,”  and  rum'po,  nip' lum,  to  “burst” 
or  “  break.”]  A  discoloration,  or  break¬ 
ing  out  of  pimples  on  the  skin. 

E-riip'tive  Fe'vers.  A  designation 
applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  diseases  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  order  Exanthematica. 

Er-va-len'ta.*  A  powder  of  farina 
obtained  from  Ervum  lens,  or  common 
lentil.  The  dietetical  use  of  it  is  said  to 
prevent  constipation. 

Ervum  Eons.  See  Ervalenta. 

E-ryn'go.  The  candied  root  of  the 
Eryn'  gium  Campes'tre,  regarded  by  Boer¬ 
haave  as  the  first  of  aperient  diuretic 
roots.  It  is  now  but  little  used. 

Er-y-sip'  e-las,  a  tie.*  [From  cpvBpog, 
“red,”  and  Tii\og,  or  iriXXa,  a  “skin.”] 
(Fr.  Erysipele,  Are'zi'pel'  or  4T^'z^'p^l'.) 
Redness  or  inflammation  of  some  part 
of  the  skin,  with  fever,  inflammatory 
or  typhoid,  and,  generally,  vesications 
on  the  affected  part,  and  symptomatic 
fever.  It  is  also  called  St.  Anthony’s 
Fire,  Tg'nis  Sa'cer  (“Sacred  Fire”),  the 
Rose,  and  other  names. 

Er-^-sIp-e-la-tC-i'dSS.®  [From  enj- 
sip'elas,  and  elSog,  a  “  form.”]  Resembling 
erysipelas :  erysip'elatoid. 

Erysipfele.  See  Erysipelas. 

Er-y-the'ina,  a fwy*  [From  ipvBaivu, 
to  “redden.”]  (Fr.  Erytheme,  Ai4'tem'.) 
Redness  of  a  part;  a  mere  rash  or  efflo¬ 
rescence  not  accompanied  by  swelling, 
vesication,  or  fever. 

Erythfcme.  See  Erythema. 

Er-y-thrse'a.*  [From  ipvdpaiog,  “  red.”] 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pentan- 
dria,  natural  order  Gentianacese. 

Erythrse'a  Cen-tau'rl-um.*  The 
common  centuary,  or  Chironia  centau- 
rium. 

E-rytii'ric  A$'id.  [From  ipvOpog, 
“red.”]  An  acid  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  lithic  acid,  yeliow  at 
first,  but  becoming  red  by  being  exposed 
to  the  sun’s  rays. 

Er'yth-rin,  or  Er'yth-rine.  [Ery- 
thri'na ;  from  epvBpog,  “red.”]  The 
coloring  matter  of  the  Lichen  roccella. 
See  Archil. 
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Er-y  th '  ro-£en.  [Erytliroge'- 

ilium;  from  epudpd;,  “red,”  and  yzvvaw, 
to  “generate.”]  Literally,  “that  which 
produces  red.”  Applied  to  a  peculiar 
animal  principle,  considered  as  the  base 
of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood. 
Also,  a  variety  of  Chromogen  (the  color¬ 
ing  matter  of  vegetables) ;  because  it 
produces  a  red  color  with  acids. 

Er'y-tliroicl.  [Erythroi'des ;  from 
ipudpo;,  “red,”  and  cl  ho;,  a  “form,”  “re¬ 
semblance.”]  Of  a  red  color :  reddish. 

Er'ythroid  Coat.  The  vaginal  coat 
of  the  testis. 

Er'ythroid  Ves'S-cle.  An  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  (future)  umbilical  cord  in 
the  embryo  of  most  of  the  Ruminantia, 
and  of  the  pig. 

E-rytti'ro-|»li.yll,  or  Er'y-tSiro- 
]>liyllc,  called  also  Er'y-tliro-pBayl'- 

liil.  [From  ipvQpo;,  “red,”  and  <pv\\o»r  a 
“leaf.”]  A  term  applied  by  Berzelius  to 
the  red  coloring  matter  of  fruits  and 
leaves  in  autumn. 

Er-y-iliro'sis.®  [From  cpvQpo;,“  red.”] 
Pletho'ra  arterio'sa.  A  form  of  plethora 
in  which  the  blood  is  rich  in  fibrin  and 
in  bright  red  pigment;  a  state  corre¬ 
sponding  in  some  measure  with  what  has 
been  termed  the  “arterial  constitution.” 

Erytliroxylacese,®  er-e-throx-e- 
la'she-e.  [From  Erythrox'ylon,  one  of 
the  genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exo¬ 
genous  trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Er-y-throx'y-lon  Co'ca.*  A  shrub 
growing  in  South  America,  the  leaves 
of  which  (known  by  the  name  of  cocct ) 
are  a  powerful  nervous  stimulant;  so  that 
those  who  chew  them  can  work  or  travel 
a  whole  day  without  food. 

Esealloniacesc,*  es-kal-lo-ne-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Escallo'nia,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs,  found  in  temperate  climates. 

Es'cliar.  [Es'cliara;  from  iaxaph to, 
to  “scab  over.”]  The  hard,  black,  or 
gray  slough  caused  by  caustic  or  cautery. 

Es-ehar-ot'ie.  [Eselaarot'icns.] 
Applied  to  a  substance  which  forms  an 
eschar. 

Es'en-lent.  [Esemleaatms ;  from 
es'eo,  to  “  feed  upon  a  thing.”]  Fit  for 
food. 

Eseulin.  See  JEsculix. 

Es  o-en-ter-i'tis.*  [From  saa,  “  with- 
in,  and  enteri'tirh]  Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines. 

Es'o-gas-tri'tis.*  [From  tw,  “’with¬ 
in,”  and  gastri'ti «.]  Inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 


Es-o-ter'ic.  [Esoter'icus ;  from 
eaLonpo “within.”]  Applied  to  a  series 
of  phenomena  or  changes,  resulting  irom 
causes  internal  and  proper  to  the  organ¬ 
ism.  , 

Esprit,  cs'prA.  The  French  term 
for  “spirit”  or  “essence.”  Any  subtile 
and  volatile  product  of  distillation. 

Es'sence.  [Essen'tia;  from  es'se, 
to  “be.”]  The  chief  properties  or  vir¬ 
tues  extracted  from  any  substance. 

Es'sence  of  Su'gar.  Oxalic  acid. 

Essen'tia  (es-sen'she-a)  At»-i'e-tis.* 
Essence  of  Spruce ;  prepared  by  boiling 
in  water  the  young  tops  of  some  conifer¬ 
ous  plant,  as  the  Abies  nigra,  or  Black 
Spruce,  and  concentrating  the  decoction 
by  evaporation. 

Essen'tia  Bi'na.*  A  substance  used 
to  color  brandy,  porter,  etc.;  prepared 
by  boiling  coarse  sugar  till  it  is  black 
and  bitter;  it  is  then  made  into  a  syrup 
with  lime-water. 

Es-sen'tial  Oils.  Oils  obtained  by 
distillation  from  odoriferous  vegetable 
substances.  They  are  also  called  vola¬ 
tile  oils. 

Essen'tial  Salt  of  Eem'ons.  A 

mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  binoxal- 
ate  of  potash. 

Es'se-ra.®  [From  the  Arabic.]  An¬ 
other  name  for  Nettle-Rash,  or  the  Urti¬ 
caria  of  Willan. 

Estivation.  See  A5stivatio. 

Estomac,  cs'to'nnV  or  es'to'mdk'.  The 
French  term  for  Stomach,  which  see. 

Etage,  Atlzh'.  The  French  term  for 
Stage,  which  see. 

Etain,  A  tax0'.  The  French  term  for 
Tix  (or  pewter),  which  see. 

E'tiial.  A  peculiar  oily  substance 
obtained  from  spermaceti;  also  termed 
hydrate  of  oxide  of  cetyl.  The  term  is 
formed  of  the  first  syllables  of  ether  and 
alcohol. 

E'tties*.  [AE'ther,  eris;  from  aidrjp, 
“air.”]  A  volatile  liquor  obtained  from 
alcohol  and  a  concentrated  acid. 

E'tlier,  Nitrous.  [iE'tlier  Aitro  - 
sus.]  The  ether  obtained  by  distilling 
equal  weights  of  alcohol  and  concen¬ 
trated  nitric  acid. 

E'tlier,  Rec'ti-fiecl.  [AG'ttier  Recti- 

lica'tns.]  Sulphuric  ether  freed  from 
the  small  portion  of  alcohol  and  sulphu¬ 
rous  acid  which  it  contains,  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  rectification. 

E'tlier,  Sul-i»lin'rIc,or JE'tlier  Sul- 
pliu'rl-cus.®'  The  Pliarmacopoeial  name 
(Ed.  and  Dub.  Pli.)  of  ether  obtained  from 
a  mixture  of  rectified  spirit  and  sulphuric 
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acid;  also  called  JE  flier  vitriolicua.  See 
Spiritus  JEtheris  Sulphurici. 

£tlsei*«.  See  Ethereal. 

E-ttse're-al.  [iEttae'reus,  or  2E- 
tSie'vius;  from  se'therj]  (Er.  E  there, 
At&Ta/.)  Applied  to  any  highly  rectified 
essential  oil  or  spirit. 

Etlie'real  Oil.  The  Oleum  vini  found 
in  the  residuum  of  sulphuric  ether,  and 
forming  the  basis  of  Hoffman’s  celebrated 
anodyne. 

Ill  ii  or-in.  or  EtHi'er-iiie.  A  term 
synonymous  with  olefiant  gas,  elayl,  or 
hydruret  of  acetyl. 

E-ttier-I-za'tion.  [iEtheriza'tio, 

o'jus.]  The  inhaling  the  fumes  of  ether, 
to  produce  insensibility  to  pain. 

Etli'er-ole.  A  carbo-hydrogen,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  light  oil  of  wine. 

E-thl-on'ic  A^'id.  An  acid  formed 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  ether 
and  alcohol. 

Etlsiops  Mineral.  See  JEtiiiops 
Mineral. 

EtHi'tnoid.  [Etiiinoi'des ;  from 
j)0/r5j,  a  “sieve,”  and  dho g,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  sieve;  cribriform. 

Etii'inoid  Bone.  [Lat.  Os  E4 H- 

moi'deum ;  Er.  Os  Cribleux,  o  kriff- 
bluli'.]  One  of  the  bones  composing  the 
cranium ;  so  named  because  its  upper 
plate  is  pierced  with  a  number  of  small 
holes,  through  which  pass  the  filaments 
of  the  olfactory  nerves.  In  Comparative 
Anatomy,  the  term  is  restricted  by  Owen 
to  the  part  of  the  bone  directly  concerned 
in  supporting  the  membrane  and  cells 
of  the  olfactory  organ. 

Etli-moi'dal.  [Etiamoida'lis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Etta-nog'ra-plsy.  [Etlsnogra'phia; 
from  IQ  jog,  a  “nation,”  and  ypaipw,  to 
“write.”]  The  history  of  the  manners, 
customs,  origin,  etc.,  of  nations. 

EtSs-»»«l'©-gy.  [Ettmolo'g’ia;  from 
cdrog,  a  “  nation,”  and  Xhyog,  a  “discourse.”] 
The  science  which  treats  of  the  different 
nations  and  races  of  men,  their  correla¬ 
tion,  their  anatomical,  physiological,  and 
mental  peculiarities,  etc. 

EtJi'yle.  [From  aiQrjp,  “ether,”  and 
IlA.'i,  “material.”]  A  hypothetical  sub¬ 
stance  composed  of  hydrogen  and  etherin, 
and  considered  to  be  the  radical  of  ethers 
and  their  compounds. 

E-ti-o-la'tion.  [Etiola'tio,  ohm.] 
(Er.  Etiolement,  E tAol'moN0';  from  etiole, 
“blanched.”)  The  state  of  being 
blanched.  Applied  to  certain  plants  from 
which  the  light  is  excluded  as  much  as 
possible. 
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Etiolement.  See  Etiolation. 

Etiology.  See  ^Etiology. 

Etouffement,  Atoof'mbN0'.  The 
French  term  for  Suffocation,  which  see. 

Etourdissement,  Atoon'd^ss'mbN0'. 
The  French  term  for  Vertigo,  which  see. 

Etrang'lememt,  i'troNG'gT'moNc'.  The 
French  term  for  Strangulation,  which 
see. 

Et'y-mon.*  .  [From  errpov,  the  neuter 
of  sr« poj,  “  true.”]  The  true  origin  of  a 
word ;  the  radical  word  or  root :  hence, 
Etymology',  the  science  which  explains 
or  treats  of  the  derivation  of  words. 

Eu'-ehlo-rine.  [From  ev,  “fine,”  and 
xXcopog,  “green.”]  The  name  given  by 
Davy  to  the  protoxide  of  chlorine,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  deep  yellow-green  color. 

Eu-ehron'ic  A$'id.  [From  ev,  “fine,” 
andxpoa,  “color.”]  An  acid  procured  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  melli- 
tate  of  ammonia  by  heat.  It  forms  a 
blue  compound  with  zinc,  called  Euchrone. 

Eii-di-om'e-ter.  [Eudiom'etriim ; 
from  cv&ia,  “  fine  weather,”  also  “  good¬ 
ness  of  the  air,”  and  gtrpeto,  to  “measure.”] 
An  instrument  to  measure  the  purity  of 
the  air  or  of  any  gaseous  compound,  or 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  it. 

Efi-di-om'e-try.  [Eudioine'tria ; 
from  the  same.]  The  method  by  which 
the  purity  of  atmospheric  air  is  ascer¬ 
tained. 

Eu-ge'nl-a.*  [From  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy.]  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
lcosanclria,  natural  order  Myrtacese.  The 
name  of  the  tree  affording  pimento. 

Euge'nia  Car-y-o-phyl-la'la.*  The 
tree  which  produces  the  clove;  other¬ 
wise  called  the  Cary ophy Pitts  aromat’icwi. 

Euge'nia  Pi-mem 'ta.®  The  name 
of  the  tree  which  yields  pimento. 

Eu-gen'ic  A^'ul.  [As'idum  Eu- 
geu'ieitm ;  from  Evge'nia  caryophyl- 
la'ta,  one  of  the  names  of  the  clove-tree.] 
Called  also  Caryopiiyllic  Acid,  and 
Heavy  Oil  of  Cloves.  An  acid  found 
in  cloves,  along  with  a  neutral  salt. 
Eu'genin  is  a  crystallizable  compound, 
found  also  in  cloves,  and  said  to  be 
isomeric  with  eugenic  acid.  Caryoqrhyl'lin 
is  another  of  these  compounds. 

Eu'iameli.  [Ennu'chns  ;  from  eiwrj, 
a  “couch,”  and  ex w,  to  “keep,”  to 
“  guard.”]  (Fr.  Eunuque,  uh'niik'.)  A 
man  in  whom  the  spermato-poietic,  or 
entire  genital  organs  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  So  named  because  commonly 
employed  in  the  East,  from  a  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  to  guard  the  harem  of  princes. 

Eunuque.  See  Eunuch. 
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Eu-on'y-mus.*  Wahoo.  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeia!  name  (U.S.  Ph.,  1860)  for  the 
hark  of  Euon'ymus  atropurpu' reus.  It  is 
recommended  as  a  remedy  in  dropsy,  and 
is  said  to  combine  the  virtues  of  a  tonic 
with  those  of  a  hydragogue  cathartic  and 
diuretic. 

Eupatoire.  See  Eupatorium. 

Eii-pa-to'ri-nm.*  (Fr.  Enpatoire, 
uh'p&'tw&R'.)  Thoroughwort.  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeia!  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  tops 
and  leaves  of  the  Eupato'rium  per/oli- 
a'tum. 

Enptoorbe.  See  Euphorbia. 

Eu*phor'bi-a.;;:'  [From  Euphor'bus, 
the  name  of  a  noted  physician.]  (Fr. 
E purge,  ApiiRzb/,  or  Euphoric,  uh'foRb'.) 
A  Linnman  genus  of  the  class  Eodecan- 
dria,  natural  order  Euphorbiacese. 

Enphor'bia  Cor-ol-la'ta.;i  Large- 
flowering  Spurge.  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  Euphorbia 
corollata. 

E  uplior '  bia  Ip-e-cac-u-an  'Isa. * 

Ipecacuanha  Spurge.  The  Pharmaco¬ 
poeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of 
Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha. 

Euplior'bia  ©f-fi^-i-sia'lis,*  E«i- 
phor'bia  ©f-fi$-i-na'rum.*  (“Eu¬ 
phorbia  of  the  Shops.”)  The  plant  which 
produces  Euphorbium. 

Eupborbiacese,*  u-for-be-a'she-e. 
[From  Enphor'bia,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  very  large  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  It  includes  the  Ricinus  (castor- 
oil  plant),  Siphonia  (the  Caoutchouc,  or 
India-Rubber  tree),  and  Croton,  which 
yields  croton  oil.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  plants  of  this  order  are  poisonous. 
The  stem  of  Jatropha  Manihot,  or  Cas¬ 
sava.,  which  when  raw  is  a  violent  poison, 
becomes  a  wholesome  nutritious  food 
when  roasted.  This  order  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  Malvaceae  and  Rhamnacese. 

Eu-pbor-bl-a'ceotis.  [Eupbor- 
bia'ceus.]  Resembling  Euphorbia.  See 
EUPHORBIACEA3. 


Eu-pbor'bi-um.*  A  resinous  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  from  the  Euphorbia  offi- 
einarum,  and  of  undetermined  species  of 
Euphorbia ;  called,  also,  the  Eupliorbise 
yummi-rettina. 


Eit'pl-on.®  [From  ev,  “well,”  oi 
‘'fine,”  and  irvcoy,  “fat.”]  A  colorless 
liquid,  obtained  by  distillation  from  th( 
tar  of  animal  matters,  and  so  named  fron 
its  great  limpidity. 

Eu-plas'tic.  [From  ev,  “well,”  anc 
TrXucnj,  “formation.”]  A  term  applied  In 
Lobstein  to  the  elaborated  organizabh 


matter  by  which  the  tissues  of  the  body 
are  renewed.  The  same  writer  speaks 
of  another  animal  matter,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  softening  and  disorganiza¬ 
tion  :  this  he  terms  cacoplastic. 

Eii-pyr'i-on.*  [From  ev,  “easily,” 
and  Trip,  “  fire.”]  Any  contrivance  for 
obtaining  an  instantaneous  light,  as  the 
phosphorus-bottle,  etc. 

Efi-sta'«hi-an  Tube.  (Fr.  Trompe 
[or  Conduit,  kXxr-'dw6']  d’ Eustache,  tr6.wp 
dus't&sh'.)  A  tube  or  canal  extending 
from  behind  the  soft  palate  to  the  tym¬ 
panum  of  the  ear,  first  described  by 
Eustachius. 

Elista/ chian  Valve.  The  semilunar 
fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart, 
anterior  to  the  opening  of  the  inferiol; 
vena  cava. 

E-vac'n-ant.  [Evac'uans;  from 

cvac'uo,  evacua'tum,  to  “empty.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  property  of  increasing  evacua¬ 
tions  from  the  bowels,  etc. 

E-vac-n-a'tion.  [Evacua'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  discharging 
the  contents  of  the  bowels,  or  defecation  ; 
also,  the  discharge  itself;  a  dejection  or 
stool. 

Evanonissement,  AvYnwis.s'mbx0'. 
The  French  term  for  Syncope,  which 
see. 

E-vap-o-ra'tion.  [Evapora'tio, 

o'nis;  from  c,  “out,”  and  vapo'ro,  vapo- 
r  a' turn,  to  “steam,”  to  “send  out  vapor.”] 
The  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  vapor. 
In  Medicine,  the  transformation  of  a 
liquid  into  vapor  in  order  to  obtain  the 
fixed  matters  contained  in  it  in  a  dry 
and  separate  state. 

E-ven-tra/tion.  [Eventra'  tio, 

o'nis;  from  e,  “out  of,”  and  veil' ter,  the 
“  belly.”]  The  condition  of  a  monster- 
foetus,  in  which  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
extruded  from  the  natural  cavity,  and 
enclosed  in  a  projecting  membranous  sac. 

E-veii-tn-al'S-ty.  The  phrenological 
term  for  the  faculty  of  observing  and 
recollecting  event*,  occurrences,  etc. 

Eversion  of  EyelhS.  See  Ectro- 
pium. 

Ev-o-lu'tion.  [Evolu'tio,  o' apt  ; 

from  e,  “out,”  and  vol'vo,  volu'tum,  to 
“roll;”  whence,  evol'vo,  to  “roll  out,”  or 
“unfold.”]  Synonymous,  generally,  with 
Development,  which  see. 

Evolu'tion,  Spon-ta'iie-ous.  A 
term  applied  to  obstetrical  cases  where, 
in  the  presentation  or  protrusion  of  the 
arm  and  shoulder,  spontaneous  turning 
takes  place,  and  the  case  thus  becomes 
one  of  breech-presentation. 
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E-vnl'siom.  [Evni  sio,  o'nis ;  from 

e,  “out,”  and  vel'lo,  vul'sum,  to  “pluck,” 
to  “pull.”]  The  act  or  process  of  draw¬ 
ing  out  forcibly. 

Ex,  or  E.  A  Latin  preposition  signi¬ 
fying  “out,”  or  “forth,”  “out  of,” 
“from,”  “beyond.”  It  often  has  the 
force  of  “up;”  as  Exsiccation,  a  “drying 
up.”  Sometimes  it  is  privative.  Ex  is 
usually  changed  to  /  before  a  word  be¬ 
ginning  with  f  ;  as  efferens  for  ex  f evens. 
Before  the  liquids,  l,  m,  n,  r,  and  also  be¬ 
fore  b  and  v,  e  is  used  instead  of  ex. 

Ex  (e£).  A  Greek  preposition,  signi¬ 
fying  “out.”  See  Ec. 

Ex-a^-er-ba/tion.  [Exacerfoa'tio, 
o'nis;  from  exacer'bo,  exacerba'tnm,  to 
“  become  severe  or  sharp.”]  An  increased 
force  or  severity  of  the  symptoms  of  a 
disease. 

Exseresis,®  ex-er'e-sis.  [From 
efaipe o>,  to  “take  away,”  to  “remove.”] 
One  of  the  old  divisions  of  Surgery,  im¬ 
plying  the  removal  of  parts. 

Ex-al-bu'ini-nous.  [Exalbn'ini- 
mis;  from  ex,  “without,”  and  albu'men.] 
Without  albumen  or  perisperm. 

Ex-an-gei'a,®  or  Ex-am-gl'a.® 
[From  i\,  “out,”  and  ayysiov,  a  “vessel.”] 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  diseases  in 
which  the  large  vessels  are  ruptured,  or 
unnaturally  distended. 

Ex-a'ni-jj.*  [From  ex,  “out,”  and 
a'nus.~\  A  prolapsus,  or  falling  down,  of 
the  anus.  See  Archoptosis. 

Ex-an-the'ma,®  plural  Ex-an- 
them'a-ta.  [From  i^avOio),  to  “burst 
forth  as  flowers,”  to  “bloom,”  to  “break 
out  in  pustules.”]  (Fr.  Exantheme,  ex'- 
&N°'tem',  or  Elective,  AlAviiu'.)  A  rash, 
or  eruption  on  the  skin ;  also  called  Ex- 
anthisma.  Applied  in  the  plural  to  an 
order  of  the  class  Pyrcxiie  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Ex-an-tHc-mat'ic.  [Exanthe- 
imat'icus.]  Belonging  to  exanthema; 
eruptive. 

Ex-an-tlie-mat'i-ea.  *  [The  neuter 
plural  of  Exanthemat'icus.  See  Ex- 
ANT hematic.]  A  name  given  by  Dr. 
Good  to  an  order  comprising  all  eruptive 
fevers. 

E  x-an  -t li  em-a-tal  'o-gy.  [E  xan th e- 
niatolo'gla;  from  exanthe'ma,  “erup¬ 
tion,”  and  \6yo;,  a  “discourse.”]  The 
consideration  of  the  exanthemata. 

Ex-an-tbein'a-tous.  [Exanthema- 
to'sus;  from  exanthe'ma,  “eruption.”] 
Pertaining  to  exanthemata;  having  ex¬ 
anthemata. 

Exantheme.  See  Exanthema. 
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Ex-an-the'sls,®  and  Ex-an-this'- 

ma.®  Nearly  the  same  as  Exanthema, 
which  see. 

Ex-ar-tbro'sis,®  or  Ex-ar-tliro'- 
ma.®  [From  if,  “out,”  and  apdpov,  a 
“joint.”]  The  same  as  Luxation. 

Ex-eip'i-ent.  [Excip'iens;  from 

excip'io,  to  “receive.”]  Applied  to  the 
substance  used  for  receiving  medicines, 
or  hiding  their  nauseous  qualities  in  its 
more  pleasant  taste,  as  the  confections, 
conserves,  etc. 

Ex-cis'ion.  [Exci'sio,  o'nis;  from 
ex,  “out”  or  “off,”  and  soin'do,  sets' sum, 
to  “cut.”]  The  cutting  out,  or  cutting 
off,  of  any  part. 

Ex-cI-ta-bil'I-ty.  [ExcitaMl'itas, 

a 'tis;  from  ex'cito,  excita' turn,  to  “call 
forth,”  to  “raise  up.”]  The  capacity  of 
organized  beings  to  be  -affected  by  cer¬ 
tain  agents  termed  stimuli,  excitants,  or 
exciting  powers. 

Ex-cl'tant.  [Ex'citans;  from  the 
same.]  Exciting;  stimulating. 

Ex-cl-ta'tion.  [Exclta'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  rousing,  or 
quickening  into  active  exercise,  some 
power  or  susceptibility. 

Ex-clte'ment.  [From  the  same.]  The 
state  of  being  excited. 

Ex-ci'tiang-  Cause.  That  which  ex¬ 
cites,  or  is  the  immediate  cause  of,  a  dis¬ 
ease. 

Ex-ci'to-Mo'toi’-jf  (or  Ex-ci'to- 
Mo'tor)  Pow  er.  A  peculiar  power  or 
property  seated  in  the  spinal  system  of 
nerves,  by  which,  if  their  extremities  he 
excited,  the  impression  is  conveyed  to 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  reflected  from 
it  to  the  part  or  limb  excited. 

Ex-co-rl-a'tioii.  [Excoria'tio, 
o'nis;  from  ex,  “from,”  and  co'rium, 
the  “skin.”]  Abrasion  or  removal,  par¬ 
tial  or  complete,  of  the  skin. 

Ex'cre-ment.  [Excmnen'tiim ; 
from  excev'no,  excre'tum,  to  “excrete,” 
to  “void  by  stool.”]  The  alvine  faeces, 
or  waste  matter  discharged  from  the 
bowels ;  dung ;  ordure. 

Excs'ementitiojiSjex-krc-men-tish'- 
tis.  [Excrementl'tiws.]  Belonging  to 
excrement. 

Ex-cris-?ence.  [Excrescem'tia; 

from  excres'co,  to  “grow  out  of.”]  (Fr. 
Excroissanec,  ex'luiw&'soNSs'.)  Any  pre¬ 
ternatural  formation  on  any  part  of  the 
body. 

Ex-cre'tion.  [Excre'tio,  o'nis  ; 

from  excer'no,  excre'tum,  to  “sift  out,”  to 
“separate.”]  The  separation  of  those 
fluids  from  the  blood  which  are  sup- 
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posed  to  be  useless,  as  urine,  perspiration, 
etc. :  also,  any  such  fluid  itself. 

IXcrfloi re.  See  Excretory. 

Ex'cre-to-ry.  [Excreto'rias ;  from 
the  same.]  (Er .Excretoire,  eX'kR&'tw&R'.) 
Having  the  power  of  separating  and 
throwing  off  what  is  superfluous ;  be¬ 
longing  to  excretion. 

Ex'cretory  Ducts.  [Due'tus  Ex- 
cireto'rii.]  Small  vessels  that  conduct 
the  secretion  out  of  a  gland. 

Ex-cre'tus.*  [See  Excretiox.] 
Thrown  oif  as  superfluous  or  useless. 

Exerolssance.  See  Excrescence. 

Ex'e-dens.®  [From  ex'edo,  to  “eat 
out,”  to  “eat  as  a  worm  or  sore.”]  Eat¬ 
ing  ;  consuming. 

Ex-eni-bry-o-na'tus.*  [From  ex, 
priv.,  and  em'bryo,  the  “  germ  of  a  plant.”] 
Having  no  embryo.  Applied  in  the 
plural  feminine  ( Exembryona'  tse )  to  the 
Cryptogamia. 

Ex-foe-ta'tion.  [From  ex,  “out”  or 
“without,”  and  foe' tun.']  Extra-uterine 
feetation,  or  imperfect  foetation  in  some 
organ  exterior  to  tho  uterus.  See  Eccy- 
ESIS. 

Ex-fo-li-a'tion.  [Exffolia'tio, 

o' n is :  from  ex,  “from,”  or  “off,”  and 
fo'lium,  a  “leaf;”  whence  exfo'lio,  exfo¬ 
lia' turn,  to  “shed  the  leaf.”]  The  sepa¬ 
ration  or  scaling  off  of  a  dead  piece  of 
bone  from  the  living ;  also,  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  scales  or  laminae  from  any  sub¬ 
stance. 

Exlialaison.  See  Exhalation. 

Ex-ba'iant.  [Extaa'lans;  from  ex- 
ba'lo,  exlmla'tum,  to  “  send  forth  a 
breath.”]  Giving  off  fumes  ;  exhaling. 

Ex-lsa-la'tion.  [Exlsala'tio, 

o'nis  ;  from  tho  same.]  (Fr.  Exhaled  son, 
ex'&'l&'zbNG'.)  A  vapor,  fume,  or  steam. 
A  subtile  spirit  or  vapor,  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of,  the  body.  Evaporation  of  moist¬ 
ure  or  water  by  the  sun’s  heat,  etc. 

Ex-bib'it.  [From  exhib'eo,  exhib'- 
itum,  to  “ show”  or  “exhibit,”  to  “give.”] 
To  administer  or  give  to  a  patient  some 
medicine,  or  medicinal  substance. 

Exo  (e£u).  A  Greek  particle,  signify¬ 
ing  “without.” 

Ex-o-car'di-al.  [Exocardia'lis ; 

from  tfoj,  “  without,”  and  xapbia,  the 
“heart.”]  External  to  the  heart. 

Ex-oc-eip'i-tal.  [Exoccipita'lis ; 
from  e£oj,  “without,”  and  occipita'lis, 
“occipital.”]  Applied  by  Owen  to  the 
lateral  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Exoccip '  ital  Bone.  In  Anthro- 
potomy,  the  condyloid  process  of  the 
occipital  bone:  its  homologue  in  the 


archetypal  skeleton  is  called  the  “neura- 
pophysis.”  See  Vertebra. 

Ex-od'ic.  [Exod'ieus;  from  e£w, 
“without,”  and  odds,  a  “way.”]  Pro¬ 
ceeding  out  of  the  spinal  marrow.  A 
term  proposed  by  Dr.  M.  Hall  as  prefer¬ 
able  to  Reflex  motor. 

Ex'o-gen.  An  exogenous  plant. 

Ex-og'en-ous.  [Exog'enns ;  from 
fjeo,  “without,”  and  yaw,  to  “be  born,” 
to  “grow.”]  Applied  to  stems  of  plants 
in  which  the  new  matter,  whereby  they 
increase  in  diameter,  is  added  at  the 
external  surface.  Applied  by  Owen  to 
those  parts,  properly  called  processe's, 
of  bone,  which  shoot  out  as  continuations 
of  preceding  elements.  See  Autoge¬ 
nous. 

Ex-ogj'o-miin  Pnr'ga.*  One  of  the 

names  of  the  jalap-plant.  See  Jalap. 

Ex-om'iiIia-los,*Ex-«in'iilia-Ius.* 

[From  i\,  “out,”  and  6p</.a\6s,  the  “na¬ 
vel.”]  (Fr.  Hernie  ombilicale,  en'nb'  6m'- 
b6'le'k&l\)  Umbilical  hernia.  See  Om¬ 
phalocele. 

Ex-opti-tlial  'nii-a.*  [From  if,  “  out,” 
and  otpOaXpog,  the  “eye.”]  A  swelling 
and  protrusion  of  the  eyeball ;  the  same 
as  Ophthalmoptoma. 

Ex-or'mi-a.*  [From  rf,  “out,”  and 
cp/xri,  “rushing.”]  Literally,  a  “rushing 
or  breaking  out.”  A  term  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  synonymous  with  ecthyma,  or 
papulous  skin,  comprising  gum-rash,  etc. 

Ex-or-rhi'zous.  [Exorrlii'zns ; 
from  tf co,  “  without,”  and  [n(a,  a  “root.”] 
Applied  to  plants  having  the  radicle 
free  and  naked,  that  is,  not  enclosed  in 
any  sheath. 

Ex'o-ShcI'e-ton.  [Exoscel'eton ; 

from  £fo>,  “without,”  and  exeXtror,  a 
“  skeleton.”]  The  skeleton  in  such  ani¬ 
mals  as  have  a  hard  or  bony  case,  or 
external  skeleton.  See  Dermoskeleton. 

Ex-os'niie.  [Exos'micus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  exosmose. 

Ex-os-mose'.  [Exosmo'sis ;  from 
e£w,  “without,”  and  wo/tog,  “impulsion.”] 
A  movement  in  liquids  separated  by  a 
membranous  partition,  by  which  their 
principles  are  interchanged.  This  term 
is  given  to  the  liquid  passing  outwards. 
See  Endosmose. 

Exosteinma  Caribeum.  See  Bark, 
Caribean. 

Ex-os'to-ma.*  [From  c£w,  “with¬ 
out,”  and  arojia,  a  “mouth.”]  See  Micro- 

PYLE. 

Exosto'ina.*  Nearly  the  same  as  Ex¬ 
ostosis,  which  see. 

Ex-os-to 'sis.®  [From  tf w,  “with- 
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out,”  and  da-rew,  a  “bone.”]  An  exube¬ 
rant  growth  of  bony  matter  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  bone;  the  enlargement  of  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  a  bone. 

Ex-o-ter'ie.  [Exoter'icns ;  from 
tforspoj,  the  comparative  degree  of  e£co.] 
Applied  to  a  series  of  periodic,  vital 
phenomena,  being  such  as  result  from 
causes  external  to  the  organism. 

Exothecium,^'  ex-o  -the'she-iim. 

[From  rfcj,  “  without,”  and  dr/icri,  a  “ case."] 
The  name  given  by  Purkinje  to  the  coat 
of  the  anther. 

Ex-ot'ic.  [Exot'ieus;  from  I'jco, 
‘''without.”]  Foreign  ;  belonging  to  what 
is  without,  or  beyond  the  limits'  of,  our 
own  country. 

Ex-pan-si-Ml'i-ty.  [Expansibil'- 

itas.  n't  is  ;  from  ex,  “out,”  and  ‘pan’ do, 
'pan' sum,  to  “spread.”]  The  capability 
of  being  expanded  or  dilated. 

Ex-pan'sion.  [Expsm'sio,  o 'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  increase  of  bulk, 
or  of  surface,  of  which  natural  bodies 
are  susceptible. 

Ex-pec '  to-  ran  t.  [Expec'torans ; 

from  expea' toro,  expectora' turn,  to  “dis¬ 
charge  from  the  breast”  (from  ex,  “out,” 
“from,”  and  pee' ins,  the  “breast”).] 
Facilitating  or  promoting  the  ejection 
of  mucus,  or  other  fluids,  from  the  lungs 
and  trachea. 

Ex-pec-to-r»'tion.  [Expectora'- 
tio,  o 'nis  ;  from  the  same.]  The  act  of 
ejecting  from  the  lungs,  or  trachea,  by 
spitting  ;  also,  the  substance  ejected. 

Ex-pel 'lent.  [Expel'Iens;  from 
expel' lo,  to  “drive  out.”]  Driving  out. 

Ex-pi-ra'tion.  [Expira'tio,  o 'nis  ; 
from  expi'ro,  expira'tum,  to  “breathe 
forth.”]  The  act  of  breathing  out,  or 
expelling  air  from  the  lungs. 

Ex-plo-ra'tion.  [Explora'tio, 
o 'nis;  from  explo’ro,  explora' turn,  to 
“search  diligently.”]  The  investigation 
of  the  physical  signs  attending  disease, 
as  distinguished  from  what  are  commonly 
termed  the  symptoms  ;  consisting  of  aus¬ 
cultation,  inspection,  mensuration,  palpa¬ 
tion,  and  percussion. 

Ex-pressed'  Oils.  Oils  obtained  from 
bodies  by  pressure.  See  Expression. 

Ex-pres'sion.  [Expres'sio,  o  'nis; 
from  ex,  “out,”  and  pre' mo,  pres' sum,  to 
“press.”]  The  process  of  forcing  out 
the  juices  and  oils  of  plants  by  means 
of  a  press.  Also,  the  manifestation  of 
the  feelings,  by  the  countenance,  attitude, 
or  gesture. 

Ex-pul'sion.  [Expul'sio,  o' nis; 
from  ex,  “out,”  and  pel'lo,  pul' sum,  to 


“drive,”  to  “force.”]  The  act  of  void¬ 
ing  the  bowels  or  bladder.  The  delivery 
of  the  placenta;  also,  the  extrusion  of 
an  immature  foetus. 

Ex-pul'sive.  [Expel'lens;  from 
the  same.]  (Fr.  ExpuUif,  ex'piil's^f'.) 
Applied  to  the  pains  in  the  second  stage 
of  childbirth,  by  which  the  child  is  ex¬ 
pelled.  Applied  in  Surgery  to  a  bandage 
so  adjusted  as  to  expel  pus  or  other  fluid. 

Ex-snn'guinc,  Ex-san-gnin'e-ons. 
[Kxsangiiiu'eus ;  from  ex;  priv.,  and 
san'guis,  “blood.”]  Deprived  of  blood: 
ansemial ;  anaemic. 

Ex-san-guini-ty.  [Exsanguin'i- 
tas,  n't  is;  from  the  same.]  The  state 
of  being  without  blood :  amernia. 

Ex-sert'ed.  [Exser'tus ;  from  ex'- 
sero,  exser'tum,  to  “thrust  out.”]  Pro¬ 
truding  beyond,  as  the  stamens  out  of 
the  corolla. 

Ex-sic-ea'tion.  [Exsicca'tio,  o' nis; 
from  exsie'eo,  exsicca'tum,  to  “  dry  up.”] 
The  process  of  drying  moist  bodies  by 
applying  heat,  or  atmospheric  air,  or 
absorbing  the  moisture  by  soft  spongy 
substances. 

Ex-st  ip' u -late.  [Exstipnla'tus ; 

from  ex,  priv.,  and  stip'ula,  a  “stipule.”] 
Without  stipules. 

Ex'stro-pliy.  [Exstro'plsia,  or 
Ec'stroplie;  from  Ik,  “out,”  and  a-Tpscjxn, 
to  “turn”  or  “twist.”]  Applied  to  a 
congenital  malformation,  in  which,  from 
deficiency  in  the  abdominal  wall,  the 
bladder  appears  to  bo  turned  inside  out, 
having  the  internal  surface  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  paries  situated  outwardly  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  body. 

Exsndation.  See  Exudation. 

Extenseur.  See  Extensor. 

Ex-ten  'sion.  [Exten'sio,  o' nis; 
from  ex,  “out,”  and  ten' do,  ten' sum,  to 
“stretch.”]  The  pulling  of  a  fractured 
limb  in  a  direction  from  the  trunk,  to  ob¬ 
viate  retraction  of  the  lower  fragments  ; 
also,  similar  treatment  in  dislocations. 

Ex-ten'sor,  o'ris.*  [From  the  same.] 
(Fr.  Extenseur,  ex'toN«'suR'.)  An  ex¬ 
tender.  Applied  to  several  muscles. 

Exten'sor  Bre'vis  S>ig-i-to'ruin 
Pe'ttis.*  (“Short  Extensor  of  the 
Toes.”)  A  muscle  situated  on  the  back 
of  the  foot,  having  for  its  office  to  extend 
the  first  four  toes. 

Exten'sor  Com-mu'nis  Bigito'- 
riim  Pe'tlis.*  (“Common  Extensor 
of  the  Toes.”)  A  muscle  situated  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  and  attached 
to  the  phalanges  of  the  last  four  toes, 
which  it  extends. 
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Extensor  Digito'rum  Commit'* 
nis.*  (“  Common  Extensor  of  the  Fin¬ 
gers.”)  A  muscle  of  the  forearm,  the 
tendons  of  which  are  inserted  into  the 
phalanges  of  all  the  fingers,  which  it 
extends. 

Exten'sor  Pro'pri-ns  Pol'li-cis 

Pe'ilis.®  (“Extensor  Proper  of  the 
Thumb  of  the  Foot,  or  Great  Toe.”)  A 
muscle  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg : 
its  office  is  to  extend  the  toe. 

Ex-tir-pa'tion.  [Extirpa'tio,  o' nis; 
from  extir'po,cxtirpa'tum,  to  “  root  out.”] 
The  complete  removal  or  eradication  of 
a  part,  by  the  knife  or  caustic. 

Ex’tra.®  A  Latin  preposition  signi¬ 
fying  “without,”  “on  the  outside,”  “be¬ 
yond,”  “over  and  above.” 

Ex'traet.  [Extrac'tum ;  from  ex, 
“out,”  and  tra'ho,  trac'tum,  to  “draw.”] 
(Er.  Extrait,  ex’tR&'.)  Literally,  “that  j 
which  is  drawn  out  or  extracted”  from  j 
any  thing.  The  soluble  parts  of  vegetable 
substances,  dissolved  in  spirit,  or  water, 
and  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup  or  paste  by  evaporation.  Also, 
the  product  of  an  aqueous  decoction. 

Ex-trac'ta,*  the  plural  of  Extrac¬ 
ts,  which  see. 

Ex-trac'tion.  [Extrac'tio,  o 'nis; 
from  the  same  ]  The  drawing  of  a  tooth, 
or  taking  foreign  substances  out  of  the 
body,  or  a  tumor  out  of  its  cavity,  etc. 

Ex-trac't«ve.  [Extractions;  from 
the  same.]  (Fr.  Extractif,  ex'tnak't&f'.) 
Applied  to  a  peculiar  modification  of 
vegetable  matter  forming  one  constitu¬ 
ent  part  of  common  extracts. 

Extractive  Prin'ciples.  The  de¬ 
signation  of  a  variety  of  compounds,  most 
of  which  crystallize,  and  have  a  bitter 
taste,  but  cannot  be  referred  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  series. 

For  the  names  and  preparation 
of  the  officinal  extracts,  see  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  pp.  142-180. 

Ex-trac'tum,®  plural  Ex-Srac'fci. 
[From  the  same.]  (Fr.  Extrait,  cx'tRii/.) 
An  extract;  a  preparation  obtained  by 
the  evaporation  of  a  vegetable  -solution, 
or  a  native  vegetable  juice.  Its  basis  is 
termed  extractive,  or  extractive  principle. 

Exta’ac'tiam  Can'na-bis.*  (“  Extract 
of  Hemp.”)  The  Pharmacopoeia!  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
the  dried  tops  of  the  Cannabis  sativa 
(variety  Indica). 

Extrac  'tu  m  Gly?-#r-rh  i'za>.» 

/“Extract  of  Liquorice.”)  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  root  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra. 


This  extract  is  the  “liquorice”  of  tho 
shops. 

Ex-tra-fo-li-a'ceous.  [  Ex  tea  fo¬ 
lia' ceus;  from  ex'tra,  “without,”  and 
/ o' lium,  a  “leaf.”]  External  to  the  leaf. 
Applied  to  stipulse  below  the  footstalk. 

Extrait,  ex'tuA/.  A  French  term 
for  Extract,  which  see. 

Ex'tra-IJ'ter-iMe.  [From  ex'tra, 
“on  the  outside,”  and  u' terns.)  Applied 
to  those  cases  of  pregnancy  in  which 
the  foetus  is  contained  in  some  organ 
outside  of  the  uterus. 

Ex-trav-a-sa/tion.  [Extravasa'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  ex'tra,  “without,”  and 
vas,  a  “vessel.”]  The  effusion  of  a  fluid 
(or  its  state  when  effused)  out  of  its 
proper  vessel  or  receptacle. 

Ex-trem'i-ty.  [Extrem'itas,  a.' tie; 
from  extre'mum,  the  “outermost  part” 
or  “end”  of  any  thing.]  Any  of  the 
four  limbs  of  animals. 

Ex-tro-ver'sien.  [From  extror'svm, 
“outwards,”  and  ver'to,  ter' sum,  to 
“turn.”]  That  kind  of  malformation  in 
which  a  part  is  turned  inside  outwards. 
The  same  as  Exstrophy. 

Ex-u'ber-eS.*  [From  ex,  priv„  and 
it  'her,  “pap”  or  “udder.”]  Applied  to 
weaned  infants,  as  opposed  to  Fububeres, 
or  those  being  suckled. 

Ex-u-ila'tion.  [Exucla'tio,  o 'nis; 
from  exu'do,  exuda'tum,  to  “sweat  out” 
(contracted  from  ex,  “out,”  and  su'do,  to 
“sweat”).]  A  sweating;  the  passing 
out  of  any  liquid  through  the  walls  (or 
membranes)  of  the  vessel  containing  it. 
Also  applied  to  the  oozing  of  the  Liquor 
sanguinis  through  the  vascular  walls. 

Ex'u-ila-tivc.  [Exmlati'vus ;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  exudation; 
promoting  exudation. 

Ex-ul-cei'-a'tion.  [Exalccra'tio, 
o  'nis;  from  exul'cero,  exulcer  a' turn,  to 
“make  sore.”]  A  soreness;  the  early 
state,  or  commencement,  of  ulceration. 

Ex-u'vi-ae,®  gen.  Ex-u-vI-aTimi, 
found  only  in  the  plural.  [From  ex'no, 
to  “strip,”  “spoil,”  or  “put  off.”]  The 
shells,  etc.,  found  in  particular  strata. 
In  Zoology,  applied  to  the  slough,  or 
cast  skins  of  animals  whose  nature  it  is 
to  throw  them  off  at  certain  seasons. 

Ex-u'vi-al.  [Exiivia'lis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  exuvise. 

Eye.  [La  t.  ©cTiliis ;  Gr.  A/jSaXgdj ; 
Fr.  CEil,  uy’  or  ul ;  Ger .  Auge,  ow'Geh.] 
The  organ  of  vision.  The  eyes  occupy 
two  cavities,  called  orbits,  situated  in 
the  lower  anterior  part  of  the  cranium; 
they  communicate  with  the  brain  by 
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means  of  the  optic  nerves.  The  organ 
consists  of  a  hall  or  globe  containing 
within  itself  the  iris,  lens,  the  aqueous 
and  vitreous  humors,  the  retina,  etc. 
This  ball  moves  freely  in  a  socket,  and  is 
readily  turned  at  will  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  by  six  muscles  especially  appro¬ 
priated  to  this  purpose.  It  is  covered 
anteriorly  by  a  delicate  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  termed  the  conjuncti'va,  and  is 
protected  from  external  injury  by  the 
eyelashes  and  eyelids.  At  the  very  front 
part  of  the  ball,  is  situated  a  transparent. 


horny  membrane,  termed  the  cornea. 
The  various  parts  of  the  eye  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed,  each  in  its 
alphabetical  place. 

Eye  of  Ty'phon.  The  mystic  name 
given  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  Squill,  or 
sea-onion. 

Eyebrow-  See  Supercilium. 

Eyelash.  See  C  ilium. 

Eyelid.  See  Palpebra. 

Eye'-Teetli.  The  upper  Guspidati, 
or  canine  teeth,  the  fangs  of  which  reach 
almost  to  the  orbits  of  the  eye. 
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F-,  or  Ft.  =  Fi'at,*  or  Fi'ant.*  “Let 
there  be  made.” 

Fu'ba  Por-ci'na.*  The  fruit  of 

Hyoscy' amus  ni'ger. 

Fa'ba  Fuv-ga'trix.9  The  bean  of 

Ricinus  communis. 

Fa'ba  Sanc'ti  Ig-na'ti-i.*  (“Bean 
of  St.  Ignatius.”)  See  Ignatia. 

Fa'ba  Su-il'la.®  The  fruit  of  Ilyo- 
scjamus  niger. 

Fabaceie.  See  Legitminos.e. 

Fa-ba'ceous.  [Faba'cens ;  from 
fa'ba,  a  “bean.”]  Having  beans;  of 
the  nature  of  beans. 

Face.  [Fa'cies.]  The  anterior  and 
lower  part  of  the  head.  The  various 
surfaces,  or  planes,  by  which  a  crystal 
is  bounded. 

Face  A'gue.  A  form  of  neuralgia, 
which  occurs  in  the  nerves  of  the  face. 

Face  Grip'pfie,  fftss  grep'pi'.  The 
“  pinched  or  contracted  face ;”  a  peculiar 
expression  of  features  forming  one  of 
the  symptoms  in  peritonitis. 

Facets,  or  Fa'cets.  [From  the 
French  Facette,  a  “  small  surface.”]  The 
small  circumscribed  surfaces  of  a  bone. 
Applied  in  Zoology  to  the  different  bases 
into  which  the  surface  of  the  compound 
eyes  of  the  Arachnidse,  Crustacea,  and 
Insecta  is  divided.  Also  applied  in 
Mineralogy  to  the  planes  or  faces  of  a 
crystal. 

Fa'cial.  [Facia'lis:  from  fa'cies.'] 
Belonging  to  the  face. 

Facial  Angle.  See  Angle,  Facial. 

Fa'cial  Nerve.  [Ner'vus  Faeia'- 
lis.]  The  Portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
pair. 

Fa'cial  Fein.  A  vein  which  com¬ 
mences  at  the  summit  of  the  forehead; 
it  crosses  the  face  obliquely,  and  joins 
the  internal  jugular.  See  Angular. 
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Facies.  See  Face. 

Fa'cies  (fa'slie-ez)  Ilip-po-crat'i- 
ca.*  The  peculiar  expression  of  the 
features  immediately  before  death,  so 
called  because  first  described  by  Hippo¬ 
crates. 

Fa'cies  Ru'bra.*  The  red  face; 
another  name  for  the  Gutta  rosacea.  See 
Acne. 

Fac-ti'tions.  [Facti'lius ;  from 

fa'cio,  fac'tum,  to  “make.”]  Made  by 
art ;  artificial. 

Fac'ul-ty.  [Facul'tas;  .from  fa¬ 
ce' re,  to  “do,”  to  “make.”]  The  power 
or  ability  by  which  an  action  is  per¬ 
formed.  Also  employed  to  denote  col¬ 
lectively  the  medical  professors,  or  those 
of  any  other  department,  in  a  university. 
The  phrase  “  medical  faculty”  is  also 
used  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  signify 
those  skilled  in  the  science  of  medicine. 

Fse'ees.*  [The  plural  of  fsex,  fse'cis, 
“  sediment.”]  Dregs,  or  sediment.  The 
alvine  excretions  or  excrements. 

Fsecwla.  See  Fecula. 

Fseculent.  See  Feculent. 

Fa'gin.  [Fagi'na.]  A  narcotic 
substance  obtained  from  the  nuts  of  the 
Fagus  sylvatica. 

Fahrenheit's  Thermometer.  See 

Thermometer. 

Faiblesse.  See  Debility. 

Faim.  gee  Fames. 

Faint  ing.  See  Deliquium  Animi, 
and  Syncope. 

Faiseeau,  fd'so'.  The  French  term 
for  Fasciculus,  which  see. 

Faix,  f;V.  The  French  term  for  Foetus, 
which  see. 

Fal'^i-form.  [Falcifor'mis ;  from 

falx,  a  “scythe”  or  “sickle.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  scythe  in  shape. 

Fal'eiform  Process.  [  Proces'sns 
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Falcifor'mis.]  A  process  of  the  dura 
mater,  separating  the  hemispheres  of 
the  brain,  and  ending  in  the  tentorium. 

Falling.  See  Procidentia,  and  Pro¬ 
lapsus. 

Falling  Sickness.  See  Epilepsy. 

Fal-lo'pl-an.  [Fallopia'nus.]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  tubes  or  canals,  and  a 
ligament,  first  pointed  out  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  anatomist  Fallopius. 

Fallo'pian  Ug'a-niciit.  The  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus. 

Fallo'pian  Tubes.  Two  canals  en¬ 
closed  in  the  peritonaeum,  and  extending 
from  the  sides  of  the  Fundus  uteri  to 
the  ovaries.  See  Uterus. 

Fallopius,  Aqueduct  of.  See  Aque¬ 
duct  of  Fallopius. 

False.  [Fal'sus;  from  fal'lo,  faV - 
sum,  to  “  deceive.”]  (Fr.  Faux,  fo,  or 
Fausse,  foss.)  A  term  often  applied  in 
medicine  to  an  unnatural  or  diseased 
condition  of  certain  parts,  as  False 
Joint,  False  Membrane. 

False  Aneurism.  See  Aneurism. 

False  Conception.  See  Concep¬ 
tion,  False. 

False  Joint.  See  Artificial  Joint. 

False  Mem'brane.  This  is  always 
the  result  of  inflammation,  as  that  pro¬ 
duced  in  pleurisy,  in  peritonitis,  in 
croup,  etc. 

False  Pas 'sage.  A  passage  formed 
by  the  laceration  or  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  from 
forcible  introduction  of  instruments  in 
a  wrong  direction. 

False  Ribs.  [Cos'tse  Spu'riae.]  The 

five  inferior  ribs,  which  (except  the  last 
two,  or  floating  ribs)  are  joined  ante¬ 
riorly  to  each  other  and  to  the  cartilage 
of  the  last  true  rib. 

False  Vision.  See  Pseudoblep- 

SIA. 

False  Wa'ters.  (Fr.  Fausses  Faux, 
foss  o.)  A  term  applied  by  the  French 
to  a  serous  fluid  yhich  accumulates  be¬ 
tween  the  chorion  and  the  amnion,  and 
is  discharged  at  certain  periods  of  preg¬ 
nancy.  This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  liquor  amnii,  which  they  term 
simply  the  “waters”  (enter). 

Fiiix  CJr-e-bel'li.®  (“  Scythe  of 
the  Cerebellum.”  Fr.  Faux  du  Cervelet, 
fo  dii  seRv'liP.)  A  triangular  portion 
of  the  dura  mater,  separating  the  two 
looes  of  the  cerebellum. 

Falx  Cer'e-brs.*  (“Scythe  of  the 
Cerebrum.”  Fr.  Faux  du  Cerveau,  fo 
dii  sen'vo'.)  The  same  as  Falciform 
Process,  which  see- 
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Falx  Major.  See  Falciform  Pro¬ 
cess. 

Falx  Minor.  See  Falx  Cerebelli. 

Fa'mes.*  (Fr.  Faim,  faN°.)  A  Latin 
term  signifying  “hunger.”  Hence  the 
terms  cura  /amis,  abstinence  from  food; 
and  fames  canina,  voracious  or  canine 
appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

Fam'i-ly.  [Fami'lia.]  A  number 
of  genera  having  some  organic  resem¬ 
blances. 

Fang.  [Ger.  Fan' yen,  to  “take”  or 
“seize”  as  prey,  to  “bite.”]  Applied  to 
the  sharp-pointed,  perforated  tooth  in 
the  superior  maxillary  bone  of  venomous 
serpents,  through  which  a  poisonous  fluid 
flows  into  the  wound  made  by  it.  Also, 
the  root  of  a  tooth. 

Farcimcn.  See  Farcy. 

Far-cim-i-na'lis.®  [From  fard’men, 
“sausage-meat.”]  The  same  as  Allan¬ 
toid,  which  see. 

Fare'tus.*  [From  far' do,  fare' turn, 
to  “stuff.”]  Stuffed,  filled,  crammed. 

Far 'ey,  or  Far-ei'men*(called,  also, 
Equi'nia*  and  Gian  'tiers).  [From 
far' do,  to  “  stuff.”]  A  disease  in  which 
numerous  small  tumors  suppurate  and 
form  ulcers.  It  occurs  in  the  horse,  ass, 
and  mule;  and  is.  often  communicated 
by  contagion  to  men  attending  on  those 
animals.  In  its  aggravated  form  it  is 
generally  fatal. 

Fa-ri'na.®  [From  far,  all  kinds  of 
corn.]  Wheat  flour.  The  Pharmaeo- 
poeial  name  for  the  flour  from  the  seeds 
of  Triticum  vulgar e. 

Far-i-na'ceous.  [Fariisa'ceus.] 
Belonging  to  or  containing  farina;  of  the 
nature  of  farina. 

Far-SigUtcdness.  See  Presbyopia. 

Fascia,*  fash'e-a.  [From  fas'eis,  a 
“bundle.”]  Originally,  a  “swathe,” 
“bandage,”  or  “roller.”  The  tendinous 
expansion  of  muscles;  an  aponeurosis. 

Fas'cia  Crib-ri-for'mis.*  (“Sieve¬ 
like  Fascia.”)  A  web  of  cellular  sub¬ 
stance  stretched  from  the  lower  edge  of 
Poupart’s  ligament  over  the  inguinal 
glands;  so  called  because  it  is  pierced 
with  numerous  openings  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

Fas'cia  Il-i'a-ca.*  (“Iliac  Fascia.”) 
A  strong  fascia  which  covers  the  inner 
surface  of  the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles. 

Fas'cia  Iii-lim-dib'u-li-for'mis.'* 
(“Funnel-shaped  Fascia.”)  A  portion 
of  cellular  membrane  which  passes 
down  on  the  spermatic  cord,  where  it 
penetrates  the  Fascia  transversalis. 

Fas'cia  Fa'ta.*  (“Broad  Fascia.”) 
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A  broad  tendinous  expansion  continued 
from  the  tendons  of  the  Glutei  and 
neighboring  muscles,  and  maintaining  in 
their  proper  position  the  various  muscles 
of  the  thigh. 

Fascia  Lata  is  also  the  name  of  a  mus¬ 
cle  at  the  upper  and  exterior  part  of  the 
thigh.  See  Tensor  Vaginas  Femoris. 

Fas'cia  Pro'pri-a.*  The  proper 
cellular  envelope  of  a  hernial  sac. 

Fas'cia  Sj»i-ra'lis.*  (“Spiral 
Roller.”)  A  name  for  the  common  roller 
which  is  wound  spirally  round  a  limb. 

Fas'cia  Su-per-fi^-i-a'Iis.*  (“Su¬ 
perficial  Fascia.”)  A  very  thin  layer 
of  cellular  membrane,  which  covers  the 
abdominal  muscles  immediately  under 
the  skin. 

Fas'cia  Tor'ti-Us.*  A  name  for  the 
tourniquet. 

Fas'cia  Trans-ver-sa'Iis.*  The 

cellular  membrane  lining  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Transveraalis  abdominis 
muscle. 

Fascial,  fash'al.  [Fascia'lfls.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  fascia. 

Fasclate,  fash'e-at,  or  FasciatecI, 
fash'e-at-ed.  [Fascia' tins;  from  fas'¬ 
cia .]  Flattened  like  a  little  band. 

Fasciation,  fash-e-a'shun,  or  Fas- 
ciatio,®  fash-e-a'shc-o.  [From  fas'cia, 
a  “bandage.”]  The  binding  up  of  a  dis¬ 
eased  or  wounded  part;  also,  a  bandage. 

Fascicle.  See  Fasciculus. 

Fas-^ic'u-lar.  [Fascicula'ris;  from 
fascic'  ulus,  a  “  little  bundle.”]  Bundled 
together;  clustered.  Applied  to  roots. 

Fas-cic'u-Iate.  [Fascicula'tus ; 
from  fascic'  ulus,  a  “little  bundle.”]  Bun¬ 
dled  together;  clustered. 

Fas-$ic'u-lus,®  plural  Fas-$ic'n-li. 
[Diminutive  of  fas'eis,  a  “bundle.”]  (Fr. 
Faiscean,  fAso'.)  Applied  to  a  little  bun¬ 
dle  of  muscular  or  nervous  fibres,  etc. 
A  fascicle  or  compact  cyme,  as  in  the 
Sweet  William.  Also,  a  handful  of 
leaves,  roots,  etc. 

Fas-ci'o-la  5Ie-|»at'¥«ca.®  [From 
fasci'ola,  a  “ little  strip  of  cloth.”]  An¬ 
other  name  for  the  Distoma,  which  see. 

Fas-ti'<If-nm  Fi'bi.*  (“Loathing 
of  Food.”)  See  Anorexia. 

Fas-ti£'I-ate.  [Fastigta'tns ;  from 
fasti' r/ium,  the  “top.”]  Applied  to  um¬ 
belliferous  flowers  which  rise  together  to 
the  same  height,  forming  a  flat  top. 

Fat.  (Fr.  Graisse,  gRess  or  gnass.) 
See  Adeps,  Axungia,  and  Sevum. 

Fa-tu'i-ty.  [Fatu'itas,  n'tis  ;  from 
fat'uus,  “silly.”]  Weakness  of  under¬ 
standing,  or  idiocy.  See  Amentia. 
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Fan' ccs,®  gen.  Faucium,  fau'she< 
5m.  [The  plural  of  Faux.]  The  cavity 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth  from  which  the 
pharynx  and  larynx  proceed. 

Fault.  [From  the  French  Faute,  an 
“error”  or  “defect.”]  A  complete  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  mass  of  strata  along  a  verti¬ 
cal  or  inclined  plane,  parallel  to  which 
the  bods  on  one  side  are  uplifted,  and  on 
the  other  depressed;  a  slip. 

Fau'n  a.*  [From  Fau'nus,  a  sylvan 
deity  of  the  ancient  Romans.]  The  en¬ 
tire  assemblage  of  animals,  especially 
Mammalia,  which  nature  has  assigned  to 
a  particular  country. 

Faux,®  gen.  Fau'cis.  The  gorge  or 
mouth.  (See  Fauces.)  Applied,  by 
analogy,  to  the  opening  of  the  tube  of  a 
monopetalous  eorol. 

Faux,  fo,  feminine  Fansse,  foss. 
The  French  for  False,  which  see.  Faux 
is  also  the  French  term  for  Falx.  See 
next  article. 

Faux  tlu  Ccrveau,  fo  dii  seR'vo'. 
The  French  term  for  Falx  Cerebri.  See 
Falciform  Process. 

Faux  tlu  Ccrvelet,  fo  dii  senv'la'. 
The  French  term  for  Falx  Cerebelli, 
which  see. 

Fa-vose'.  [Favo'sns;  from  fa'vus, 
a  “honeycomb.”]  Belonging  to,  or  like, 
a  honeycomb. 

Fa'vus.®  A  honeycomb.  Applied  to 
a  kind  of  pustule.  See  Porrigo. 

Fay'naril’s  Pow  der.  A  celebrated 
powder  for  stopping  haemorrhage,  said 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the 
charcoal  of  beech-wood,  finely-powdered. 

Feather-Veined.  See  Pinnately- 
Veixed. 

Fe'breS,*  the  plural  of  Fe'bris. 
Fevers.  An  order  of  the  class  Pyrcxim 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Fe-brse'u-la.®  [Diminutive  of  fe'¬ 
bris,  a  “fever.”]  A  slight  fever. 

Feb'ra-iiig'C.  [Feforif 'ugus;  from  . 
fe'bris,  a  “fever,”  and  fu'ffo,  to  “drive 
away.”]  Having  the  property  of  mode¬ 
rating  or  abating  the  violence  of  fevers. 

Feb'rile.  [Febvi'lis;  from  fe'bris, 
a  “fever.”]  Belonging  to  fever ;  feverish. 

Fe'bris.*  [From fer'ueo,  to  “bo  hot.”] 

A  fever.  See  Fever. 

Feb'wre’s  Fio'tiois.  A  once,  cele¬ 
brated  remedy  for  cancer,  consisting  of 
ten  grains  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water, 
to  which  are  added  one  ounce  of  the 
Extraction  conii,  three  ounces  of  the 
Liquor  plumbi  subacctatis,  and  a  drachm 
of  laudanum. 
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Feces.  See  Faeces. 

Fecoiul,  f&'k6v*'.  The  French  term 
for  Fecund,  which  see. 

Fec'n-lsju  [Fiec'ula,  the  diminutive 
of  fsex,  fx'cis,  “dregs.”]  Originally, 
the  grounds  or  sediment  of  any  liquor ; 
any  substance  derived  by  spontaneous 
subsidence  from  a  liquid.  The  term  was 
afterwards  applied  to  starch,  which  was 
thus  deposited  by  agitating  the  flour  of 
wheat  in  water;  and,  lastly,  it  denoted 
a  peculiar  vegetable  principle,  which, 
like  starch,  is  insoluble  in  eold,  but  com¬ 
pletely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  with 
which  it  forms  a  gelatinous  solution. 

Fec'u-lent.  [ Fteeulen'tus ;  from 
fse'ces,  “  dregs.”]  Having  dregs  or  faeces ; 
of  the  nature  of  dregs  or  faeces. 

Fe'cuml.  [Lat.  Foecun'dus;  Fr. 
Ficond,  f&'kftjs0'.]  Fruitful ;  prolific. 

Fe-cun-<la’tion.  [Foecunrta'tio, 
o' ;  from  fcecun'do,  fcecnnda’  turn,  to 
“make  fruitful.”]  In  Botany,  the  action 
of  the  pollen  on  the  ovule,  which  thereby 
becomes  impregnated.  In  Physiology, 
the  act  of  impregnating,  or  the  state  of 
being  impregnated. 

Fe-eun'di-ty.  [Fceeun'ditas,  n'tis; 
from  feecun'diis,  “fruitful.”]  The  power 
of  reproducing ;  fruitfulness. 

Feeling-.  Sec  Touch. 

Feet,  distortion  of.  See  Talipes. 

Fel,®  gen.  Fel'lis.  (Fr.  Fiel,  fe-el'.) 
Gall,  or  bile;  a  secretion  found  in  the 
ci/stis  fellea,  or  gall-bladder.  See  Bile. 

Fcl  SSo-vl'inam,®  or  Fel  Tau'ri.® 
Gall,  or  bile,  of  the  ox.  See  Bile. 

Fel-lifln-a  Pas'sio®  (pash'e-o). 
Gall-flux  disease;  an  ancient  name  for 
cholera. 

Fel-lif 'lu-us.®  [From  fel,  “bile,” 
and  flu'o,  to  “flow.”]  Flowing  with,  or 
discharging,  bile.  See  preceding  article. 

Fel'lin-ate.  [Fel'linas,  a'tfs.]  A 
combination  of  fcllinic  acid  with  a  base. 

Fel-lin'ic.  [Fellin'icns ;  from  fel, 
“gall,”  or  “bile.”]  Belonging  to  bile,  or 
gall. 

Fellin'ic  A§'M.  A  peculiar  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  by  digesting  bilin  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Fe'Io  de  se.®  [Low  Latin  fe'lo,  a 
“felon,”  de,  “with  respect  to,”  and  se, 
“  himself.”]  Literally,  “  one  guilty  of 
felony  with  respect  to  himself.”  A  term 
in  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  one  who 
commits  suicide. 

Fel'on.  The  name  of  malignant 
whitlow,  in  which  the  effusion  is  beneath 
the  periosteum. 

Feminine.  See  Fcemineus. 
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Fem-o-rse'ns.®  Another  name  for  the 
crursem  muscle,  an  extensor  of  the  leg. 

Fem'o-ral.  [Femora'lis ;  from 
fe'mur,  the  “thigh.”]  Belonging  to  the 
thigh :  crural. 

Fem'o-ro-^ele.®  [From  fe'mur,  the 
“thigh,”  and  fo'jXa,  a  “tumor.”]  The 
disorder  termed  Hernia  cruralis. 

Fe'mur,®  gen.  Fem'o-ris.  The 
thigh.  Also,  the  long  cylindrical  bone 
of  the  thigh,  or  Ok  femoris.  (Fr.  Ok 
de  la  Cuisse,  o  deh  IS,  kw&ss.)  The 
secoud  articulation  of  the  feet  of  the 
Arachnides,  Crustacea,  and  Insecta. 

Fe-nes'tra.®  [From <pa(voo,  to  “make 
to  appear.”]  A  window.  Applied  to  two 
foramina  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 

Fe-nes'tral.  [Fencstra'Iis ;  from 
fenes'tra.']  Belonging  to  windows;  like 
windows. 

Fe-nes'trate.  [Fenestra'tus ; 

from  fenes'traC]  Pierced  with  holes, 
or  with  openings  like  windows. 

Fen'nel,  Sweet.  The  Anethum  fcenic- 
idum. 

Fen'n-Greelt,  or  Fen'u-grec.  The 

Trigonel'la  Fee'num,  a  plant  forming,  it 
is  said,  an  article  of  food  in  Egypt.  It 
grows  also  in  the  south  of  France.  Used 
chiefly  in  veterinary  medicine. 

Fer  (Fr.),  fen.  See  Iron. 

Fer-men-ta'tion.  [Fermcnta'tio, 
® 'nia;  from  fermen'to,  fermenta'tum,  to 
“leaven.”]  The  spontaneous  changes 
which  aqueous  combinations  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  undergo  when  exposed 
to  the  air  at  an  ordinary  temperature. 

Fer-men'tum.®  Ferment.  The  sub¬ 
stance  which  excites  fermentation.  The 
Pharmacopoeia!  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
“yeast.”  See  preceding  article. 

Femien'tnm  Cemisia®  (ser-e- 
vish'e-a).  The  scum  or  froth  of  beer 
during  fermentation ;  barm  ;  yeast.  This 
substance  has  been  placed  on  the  pri¬ 
mary  list  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for 
18C0. 

Fern,  Male.  See  Aspidium  Filix 
Mas. 

Fe-ro'nl-a  El-e-jrtian'tuin.®  [From 
Fero'nia,  the  goddess  of  groves.]  An 
Indian  tree  of  the  order  Aurantiacete : 
it  yields  a  gum  resembling  gum  Arabic. 

Fer'ri,®  genitive  of  Ferrum, which  see. 

Fer 'ri  l'w--r»-c;y-an  'Mum.*  ( “  F  er- 
rocyanide  of  Iron.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (LbS.  Ph.,  1860)  for  Prussian  blue. 

Fer'ri  Fi'lnin.®  The  Pharmacopoeia! 
name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for  iron  wire;  the  Fer¬ 
rum  in  fila  tractum  of  the  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia. 
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Fer'ri,  Ra-men'ta.*  (“Raspings  of 
Iron.”)  A  name  for  iron  filings. 

Fer'ri  Sul-pBiai-re'tum.®  (“  Sul- 
phuret  ot  Iron.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  protosulphuret 
of  iron,  prepared  by  melting  together 
sublimed  sulphur  and  iron  in  small  pieces. 

Fer-rif'er-ous.  [Ferriferns ; 
from  fer'rum,  “  iron,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“  bear.”]  Containing  iron  in  some  form, 
usually  in  the  state  of  oxide  or  car¬ 
bonate. 

Fer'ro-.  (From  fer’rum,  “  iron.”)  A 
prefix  in  compound  names,  denoting  con¬ 
nection  with  iron. 

Fer'ro-vy-an'ic  A^'M.  A  com¬ 
pound  of  cyanogen,  metallic  iron,  and 
hydrogen  ;  also  called  ferruretted  chyazic 
acid.  It  contains  the  elements  of  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid,  but  differs  from  it  totally  in 
its  properties.  Its  salts,  once  termed  triple 
prussiates,  are  now  called  ferro-cyanates. 

Fer-ru'gin-oas,  or  Fer-rM-g’ira'e- 
ous.  [Ferrughi'cus,  or  Ferrsi-gi- 
xio'sns ;  from  ferru'go,  the  “rust  of 
iron.”J  Full  of  iron-rust;  containing 
iron-rust;  of  a  yellowish-brown  color. 

Ferrum.  See  Iron. 

Fer'tile.  [Fer'tilis;  from  fe'ro,  to 
“  bring  forth.”]  Fruitful.  Applied  to 
flower’s  having  a  pistil,  or  producing  seeds 
capable  of  vegetation. 

Fertilization.  See  Fecuxdatiox. 

Fer'u-la.*  [From/e'rio,  to  “strike.”] 
A  Lin  mean  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
natural  order  Apiaeese  (or  Unibell  iferx). 

Fer'ula  As-s:i-iVet'i-(la.  :  The  plant 
which  yields  assafeetida. 

Fer'vor.  [From  fer'veo,  to  “boil.”] 
A  violent  and  scorching  heat.  Ardor 
denotes  an  excessive  heat ;  Calor,  a 
moderate  or  natural  heat. 

Fessier,  fes'se'4'.  The  French  term 
for  Gluteal  or  Glutasus,  which  see. 

Fes'ter-ing.  A  word  applied  to  a 
sore,  signifying  the  discharge  either  of 
pus  or  of  a  morbid  watery  fluid. 

Fes-tooned'  Rings.  A  popular  de¬ 
signation  of  the  fibrous  zones  or  tendin¬ 
ous  circles  which  surround  the  orifices 
of  the  heart. 

Fe'tal.  [Fceta'lis.]  Belonging  to 
the  foetus. 

Feticide.  See  Foeticide. 

Fet'id.  [Foe'tidus;  from  fce't.eo, 
to  “become  putrid.”]  Having  a  bad 
smell. 

Fe'tor.  [Fee'tor.o'iv*/  from  foe'teo, 
to  “stink.”]  A  bad  smell,  or  stink. 

Fe'ver.  [Lat.  Fe'bris ;  Fr.  Fierre, 
fe-evR'or  fe-&VR'.]  A  condition  charac- 
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terizod  by  accelerated  pulse,  increased 
heat  of  surface,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst, 
languor,  debility,  unwillingness  to  move, 
and  general  disturbance  of  all  the  func¬ 
tions.  See  Febris,  and  Pyrexia. 

Fever,  Slight.  Sec  Febricula. 

Fe'ver-isli.  [Lat.  Feb'riens;  Fr. 
Fievreux,  fe-VvRUli'.]  A  term  applied 
to  the  state  of  one  laboring  under  fever; 
also  to  that  which  causes  fever, 

Fi'ber.*  The  Latin  term  for  the 
“beaver.” 

Fi'bre.  [Fi'bra;  from  fi'bcr,  “ex¬ 
treme  because  originally  applied  to 
the  thread-like  radiclcs  at  the  extremity 
of  a  root.]  The  minute  threads  or  fila¬ 
ments  which  occur  in  the  structure  of 
parts  in  animals  and  vegetables. 

Fi'bre,  An'i-mal.  [Fi'bra  Ani- 
ma'lis.]  The  filaments  which  compose 
the  muscular  fasciculi,  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  etc. 

Fi'bre,  Wood'y.  [Fi'bra  Xiig'isea.] 

The  filaments  of  which  any  woody  sub¬ 
stance  is  composed. 

Fiforeux,  fAbnuh'.  The  French  term 
for  Fibrous,  which  see. 

Fi'bril.  [Fibril'la;  the  diminutive 
of  fi'bra,  a  “fibre.”]  Applied  in  the 
plural  to  the  extremely  slender  filaments 
seen  by  the  microscope,  and  by  the  col¬ 
lection  of  a  number  of  which  in  a  sheath, 
or  sarcolemma,  a  muscular  fibre  (of  ani¬ 
mal  life)  is  formed. 

Fib-ril-la'tus.®  [From  fibril'la,  a 
“little  fibre.”]  Disposed  in  very  delicate 
filaments. 

Fl'brin,  or  Fi'brme.  [Fibri'na; 

from  fi'bra,  a  “fibre.”]  A  peculiar  whit¬ 
ish,  solid,  insipid,  and  inodorous  com¬ 
pound  substance  found  in  animal  and 
vegetable  matter ;  coagulable  lymph. 

Fib-rin-og'e-nous.  [From  fibri'na, 
“fibrin,”  and  yrvvaw,  to  “produce.”] 
Producing  fibrin.  Applied  by  Virchow 
to  a  substance  which  exists  in  lymph  and 
is  converted  into  fibrin  by  exposure  to 
air. 

Fi'br©-.  [From  fi’bra,  a  “fibre.”]  A 
prefix  denoting  a  fibrous  condition. 

Fa 'bro-Car '  ti-1  age.  Membraniform 
cartilage.  The  substance,  intermediate 
between  proper  cartilage  and  ligament, 
constituting  the  base  of  the  ear,  de¬ 
termining  the  form  of  that  part;  and 
composing  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  the 
epiglottis,  etc.  By  the  older  anatomists 
it  was  termed  ligamentous  cartilage,  or 
cartt  lay  in  [form  ligament.  Fibro-cartilagcs 
are  sometimes  formed  as  the  result  of  a 
morbid  process  in  different  organs. 
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FI  ’bro-Plas'  tic.  [Fi'bro-Plas'ti- 

eus ;  from  fi'bro -,  and  7rXd<roo>,  to  “  form.”] 
Forming  fibres.  Applied  to  an  organized 
tissue,  from  the  corpuscles  exuded  on 
sores. 

Fi'brous.  [Fibro'sus;  from  fi' bra, 
a  “fibre.”]  (Fr.  Fibreux,  fd'biiuh'.) 
Having  fibres,  or  composed  of  fibres. 

Fib'u-la.®  Literally,  a  “clasp.”  The 
long  bone  extending  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg. 

Fib'u-lar.  [From  fib'ula.']  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fibula. 

Ficatio,*  fi-ka'she-o,  or  Fi'cus.* 
[From  fi'cus,  a  “ fig.”]  A  fig-like  tubercle 
about  the  anus  or  pudenda. 

Fl'coid.  [Fieoi'dcs;  from  fi'cus,  a 
“fig,”  and  eioo;,  a  “form.”]  Resembling 
a  fig. 

Ficoide®,*  fi-ko-i'de-e.  A  natural 
order  of  plants.  See  Mesembryacea;. 

Fi'cus.*  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the 
class  Poly f/amia,  natural  order  Urticacex. 
Also,  the  Pharmacopceial  name  ||  for  tho 
dried  fruit  of  Ficus  carica,  or  fig. 

Ficus*  is  also  the  name  of  a  fleshy 
substance,  or  condyloma,  resembling  a 
fig.  See  Ficatio. 

Fi'cus  Car'i-ca.*  The  fig-tree ;  also 
called  F.  commit,' nis,  F.  sati'va,  and  F.  vul- 
ga'ris. 

Fi'cus  E-las'ti-ca.*  The  tree  which 
affords  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber. 

Fid'gets.  [Tituba'tio.]  A  term  de¬ 
noting  general  restlessness,  with  a  desire 
of  changing  one’s  position. 

Fi-di^-i-na'les.*  [From  ful'icen,  a 
“harper.”]  A  designation  of  the  lum- 
bricales  (muscles)  of  tho  hand,  from  their 
usefulness  in  playing  upon  musical  in¬ 
struments. 

Fifevre,  fe-ivu'  or  fe-evR'.  The 
French  term  for  Fevek,  which  see. 

Fievre  Algide.  See  Algida  Febkis. 

Fi6vre  Meetujrae.  See  Hectic 
Fevee. 

Fievre  .Tauue.  Sec  Yellow  Fever. 

Fievrenx.  See  Feverish. 

Fifth  Pair  of  Serves.  See  Tri¬ 
gemini. 

Fig.  See  Ficus. 

Fil'a-ment.  \  Filamen'timl ;  from 
fi'lum,  a  “thread.”]  A  small,  delicate, 
thread-like  substance ;  a  fibre.  The 
thread-like  part  of  a  stamen. 

Fi-la'rl-a.®  [Froin^'iuw,  a  “thread.”] 
A  thread-like  parasitic  worm,  which  in¬ 
fest.?  the  cornea  of  the  eye  of  the  horse. 

Fila  na  Med-i*ueu'sis.®  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  Guinea-worm. 
Filicales.  See  Filices. 


Filices,*  fil'e-sez,  the  plural  of  Fi'. 
lix.  Ferns.  A  natural  order  of  cryp- 
togamous  plants,  which  abound  in  tempe¬ 
rate  and  tropical  regions,  remarkable  for 
their  beautiful  plumy  foliage. 

Fil'I-coid.  [Filicoi'des;  from  Fi'- 
lix,  and  dSo;,  a  “form.”]  Fern-like. 

Fil-i-col'o-gy.  [From  Fi'lix,  a  “  fern,” 
and  Aoyo,-,  a  “discourse.”]  That  branch 
of  Botany  which  treats  of  ferns. 

Fil'I-form.  [Filifor'mis ;  from  fi'¬ 
lum,  a  “thread.”]  Having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  thread. 

Fi'lix,*  gen.  Fil'I-eis.  Tho  Latin 
word  for  “  fern.”  Applied  in  the  plural 
to  a  Linn  man  order  of  Cryptogamia.  (See 
Filices.)  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeia! 
name  (Br.  Ph.)  of  the  rhizoma  of  Aspi- 
dinm  filix  mas. 

Fi'lix  Mas.*  Male  Fern.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  rhi¬ 
zoma  of  Aspidium  Filix  Mas,  which  see. 

Film.  The  popular  name  for  opacity 
of  the  cornea. 

Fil'ter.  [Fil'trum.]  An  apparatus 
of  various  construction,  for  the  purposes 
of  filtration. 

Fil'trate.  [From  fil'trum,  a  “filter.”] 
Any  liquid  strained  or  filtered. 

Fil-tra'tion.  [Filtra'tio,  o'  nis ; 
from  fil'trum,  a  “filter.”]  The  process  by 
which  a  fluid  is  gradually  separated  from 
the  particles  or  impurities  that  may  be 
floating  or  suspended  in  it;  straining. 

Fil'trum.*  Literally,  a  “filter.” 
Sometimes  applied  to  the  superficial 
groove  across  the  upper  lip  from  the  par¬ 
tition  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  lip. 

Fim'bri-a.*  [From  fi'brum,  an  “ex¬ 
tremity.”]  A  border,  or  fringe.  Applied 
in  the  plural  ( fim'brim )  to  the  extremities 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Fim'brI-ate,  or  Fim'bri-at-ed. 
[Fimbria'tus ;  from  fim'bria,  a 
“fringe.”]  Having  a  fringe,  or  border. 

Fin'ger  [Dig'itus  Ma'nus],  in  ana¬ 
tomical  language  denotes  one  of  the  five 
extremities  of  the  hand;  in  popular  par¬ 
lance,  one  of  the  four  besides  the  thumb. 

Fingered.  See  Digitate. 

Fins.  [Pin'nse.]  Membranous  or¬ 
gans  in  fishes,  somewhat  analogous  to 
hands  and  feet. 

Fire  Damp.  A  name  given  by  miners 
to  the  explosive  gas,  consisting  chiefly  of 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  found  in 
mines. 

First  In-ten'tion.  Union  by  the 
first  intention  means  adhesive  inflam¬ 
mation  without  suppuration,  as  when 
the  lips  of  a  wound  made  by  a  sharp 
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knife  are  brought  into  immediate  con¬ 
tact,  and  quickly  healed  without  much 
inflammation. 

Fish-Glue.  See  Iciithyocolla. 

Fish-Skin.  See  Ichthyosis. 

Fis'slle.  [Fis'silis;  from  fin'do,fis'- 
sum,  to  “  cleave.”]  Cleavable;  easily  cleft 
or  cloven. 

Fis-sip'av-ous.  [Fissip'arus ; 

from  fin' do,  fa' sum,  to  “cleave,”  and 
pa'rio,  to  “produce.”]  Producing  off¬ 
spring  by  portions  being  separated  from 
the  parent  individual.  See  next  article. 

Fissip'arous  hcn-c-rji  liou.  That 
generation  which  occurs  either  by  spon¬ 
taneous  division  of  the  body  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  into  two  or  more  parts,  each  part, 
when  separated,  becoming  a  distinct  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  in  the  monad,  vorticella,  etc., 
or  by  artificial  division,  as  in  the  hydra, 
planaria,  etc.  The  propagation  of  plants 
by  slips  furnishes  another  example  of 
this  kind  of  reproduction. 

Fis-si-pa'tion.  [Fissipa'tio,  o'?ns.] 
A  faulty  term  for  Fissiparous  Gene- 
katiox,  which  see. 

Fis-si-ros'tris.*  [From  fin' do,  fls'- 
siun,  to  “cleave,”  and  ros'trum,  a  “  beak.”] 
Applied  in  the  plural  ( Fmiros'tres )  to 
a  family  of  birds  having  a  broad  beak 
with  an  extended  commissure :  fissiros'- 
trato. 

Fis-su'ra  Gla-se'ri-i.*  (“  Glaser’s 
Fissure.”)  A  fissure  situated  in  the  deep¬ 
est  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa. 

Fissuivi  liOii-si-tu-ili-na'lis.® 

(“Longitudinal  Fissure.”)  A  deep  fis¬ 
sure  observed  in  the  median  line  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  brain,  occupied  by 
the  falx  cerebri  of  the  dura  mater. 

Fissu'ra  Syl'vi-i*  (“Fissure  of 
Sylvius”),  called  also  Fissu'ra  Majy'- 
na  Syl'vii*  (“Great  Fissure  of  Syl¬ 
vius”).  A  fissure  which  separates  the 
anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cere¬ 
brum.  It  lodges  the  middle  cerebral 
artery. 

Fissu'ra  ITm-bil-i-ca'lis.*  (“Um¬ 
bilical  Fissure.”)  The  groove  of  the  um¬ 
bilical  vein,  situated  between  the  large 
and  small  lobes,  at  the  upper  and  fore 
part  of  the  liver.  This  groove  in  the 
foetus  contains  the  umbilical  vein. 

Fis'sure.  [Fissu'ra;  from  fin' do, 
fix' sum,  to  “cleave.”]  Any  deep  ex¬ 
tended  depression. 

Fis'sure  of  the  Spleen.  The  groove 
which  divides  the  inner  surface  of  the 
spleen.  It  is  filled  by  vessels  and  fat. 

Fis'sus.*  [From  fin'do,  fis'sum,  to 
“cleave.”]  Divided;  cleft;  cloven. 
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Fist.  Armat.  —  Fix' tula  arma'ta .* 
“  A  clyster  pipe  and  bag  fit  for  use.” 

Fis' tu-la.®  [Originally,  a  “pipe.”]  A 
sinuous  ulcer,  having  an  external  open¬ 
ing  often  leading  to  a  larger  cavity,  and 
slow  to  heal.  A  fistula  is  termed  blind 
when  it  has  but  one  opening,  and  com¬ 
plete  if  it  has  two,  communicating  with  an 
internal  cavity,  and  with  the  surface. 

Fis'tula  in  A'mo.®  (“  Fistula  in  the 
Anus.”)  A  fistula  in  the  cellular  sub¬ 
stance  about  the  anus  or  rectum. 

Fis'tu-lous.  [Fistulo'sus ;  from  fix’ - 
tula.~\  Of  the  nature  of  fistula.  Also  ap¬ 
plied  to  plants  having  many  tubes. 

Fixed  Air.  See  Carbonic  Acid. 

Fixed  Bod'ies.  [Cor  pora  Fix 'a.] 
Substances  which  do  not  evaporate  by 
heat,  especially  those  which  cannot  be 
fused  or  volatilized :  as  carbon,  silicon,  etc. 

Fix'i-ty.  [Fix'itas,  a'tis.]  A  pro¬ 
perty  by  which  bodies  withstand  the 
action  of  heat.  See  preceding  article. 

FI.  =  FU'idus*  “  Fluid.” 

Fla-bel'li-form.  [Flabellifor'mis; 
from  flabel' lum,  a  “fan.”]  Fanlike. 

Flacourtiaceae,*  llil-koor-te-a'she-e. 
[From  Flacour'tia,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies. 

Flag,  Sweet-Scented.  See  Acorus 
Calamus. 

FI  a- "'el'll- form.  [Flagell  ifor'mis ; 

from  fiagel'lum,  a  “little  whip.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  little  whip.  A  botanical 
term  denoting  “  whiplike.” 

Fla-gel'lum.*  [Diminutive  of  flag' - 
rum,  a  “  whip.”]  Applied  in  Botany  to  a 
runner  which  is  long  and  slender,  like  a 
whip. 

Flake-White.  The  subnitrate  of 
bismuth. 

Flame.  [Flam'ma.]  The  com¬ 
bustion  of  any  substance  yielding  an  in¬ 
flammable  gas. 

Flank.  (Fr.  Flanc,  Hon®,  the  “  side.”) 
That  part  of  the  body  between  the  false 
ribs  and  the  Ossa  innominata. 

Flash.  A  preparation  used  for  color¬ 
ing  brandy  and  rum,  and  giving  them  a 
fictitious  strength  ;  it  consists  of  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  cayenne  pepper,  or  capsicum  with 
burnt  sugar. 

Flat'u-lence,  or  Flat'n-len-ey. 
[Flatulen'tia:  from  fia'tus,  “wind.”] 
A  collection  of  gas  or  wind  in  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  bowels,  from  fermentation  or 
chemical  decomposition  of  the  articles 
of  food  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Flat'u-lent.  [Flatulen'tus;  from 
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the  same.]  Having  flatulence,  or  causing 
flatulence. 

Fla'tus.*  [From  flo,  fla'tum,  to 
“blow.”]  Wind,  or  gas,  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels :  flatulency. 

Flax.  The  Li'num  usitatis'simum. 

Flax,  Purg  ing.  The  Linum  cath- 
articum. 

Fleam.  [Flam'ma,  or  Flam'mula.] 

An  instrument  for  lancing  the  gums  and 
for  bleeding  horses. 

F16ehisseur.  See  Flexor. 

Flesh.  [Lat.  Ca  ro,  C'ar'nis;  Fr. 
Chair,  sheR.]  The  muscles,  and  generally 
the  soft  parts,  of  an  animal.  Sometimes 
applied  to  the  fruit,  leaves,  etc.  of  plants, 
when  of  a  thick  consistence,  somewhat 
like  flesh. 

Flesh,  Proud.  See  Proud  Flesh. 

Fleshy.  See  Carneus,  and  Car- 
xosus. 

Flex'Ue.  [Flex'ilis;  from  flee' to, 
flex' um,  to  “bend.”]  Flexible;  easily 
bent. 

Flex'ion.  [Flex' io,  o' nis;  from  the 
same.]  The  state  of  being  bent. 

Flex'or,  o'ris.*  [From  the  same.] 
(Fr.  Flechisseur,  AAsIiAsur'.)  Literally, 
a  “  bender ;”  applied  to  muscles. 

Flex'or  Car  pi  Ra-dl-a'lis.*  (“  Ra¬ 
dial  Flexor  of  the  Wrist.”)  See  Pal- 
ifARis  Magnus. 

Flex'or  l.oagns  Dig'-i-to'rum 
Pe'dis.*  (“Long  Flexor  of  the  Fingers 
of  the  Foot.”)  It  arises  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  tibia,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  phalanges  of  the  last  four  toes.  It 
bends  the  toes,  and  extends  the  foot  upon 
the  leg. 

Flex'or  I.on'g'us  Pol'll-cis.* 

(“  Long  Flexor  of  the  Thumb.”)  A  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  radius  and  interosseous  ligament, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  second  phalanx 
of  the  thumb.  It  bends  the  thumb  and 
hand. 

Flex'or  Lon'gus  Pol'licis  Pe'dls.* 

(“Long  Flexor  of  the  Thumb  of  the 
Foot,  or  Great  Toe.”)  It  arises  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  fibula,  and  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  second  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe.  It  bends  the  toe. 

Flex'u-ous,  or  Flex'u-ose.  [Flex- 
uo'sus ;  from  the  same.]  Having  many 
bendings,  or  turnings ;  zigzag. 

Flint.  [Si'lex.]  A  mineral  consist¬ 
ing  of  silicious  earth,  nearly  pure. 

Flint,  I.iq'uor  of,  or  Liq'uor  Sil  - 
Vc'is in.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
solution  of  silicated  alkali. 

Floating'.  See  Natans. 
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Float'ing  Ribs.  [fos'tse  Fluc- 
tuan'tes.]  The  last  two  false  ribs, 
whose  anterior  extremities  are  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  rest,  or  with  each  other. 

Floc'^i,*  the  plural  of  floe'  cm,  a  “lock 
or  little  particle  of  wool,  cotton,”  etc. 

Floc'<;i  Vol-i-tan'tes.*  The  ima¬ 
ginary  objects  floating  before  the  eyes, 
in  cases  of  depraved  sight.  See  Muscje 
Yolitantes. 

Floccilatio,*  flok-se-la'she-o.  See 
Floccillation. 

Floc-^il-la'tion.  [Floceilla'tio, 

o 'nis;  from  floe'eus,  a ‘‘lock  of  wool,” 
the  “  nap  of  clothes.”]  The  picking  of 
the  bedclothes,— a  symptom  betokening 
extreme  danger.  See  Carphology. 

Floc'cu-lus,*  otherwise  called  !,o'- 
bus  Sfer'vi  Pneu-mo-gas'tri-ci.*' 
(“Lobe  of  the  Pneumogastric  Nerve.”) 
A  term  applied  to  the  pneumogastric 
lobule  of  the  cerebellum ;  its  form  is  that 
of  a  small  foliated  or  lamellated  tuft. 

Flood'ing.  [Hteuiorrba'gia  llte- 
ri'na.]  The  popular  term  for  uterine 
haemorrhage;  more  particularly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  parturition. 

Flo'ra.*  [From  floe,  flo'ris,  a 
“flower.”]  Originally,  the  Goddess  of 
Flowers.  The  Flora  of  any  country  (or 
district)  is  the  entire  assemblage  of 
plants  which  nature  has  allotted  to  it. 
Also,  a  systematic  description  of  those 
plants. 

Flo'ral.  [Flora'lis:  from  flos,  a 
“flower.”]  Belonging  to  flowers. 

Floral  Feaf.  See  Bractea. 

Flor'en-tine  Or'ris.  The  Iris  Flor- 
entina. 

Flo'res.*  (The  plural  of  Flos,  which 
see.)  “Flowers.”  A  term  formerly  used 
to  denote  such  bodies  as  assume  a  pul¬ 
verulent  form  by  sublimation  or  crystalli¬ 
zation. 

Flo'res  Antimo'nii.*  (“Flowers  of 
Antimony.”)  They  consist  of  small, 
elongated,  and  very  brilliant  crystals  of 
the  sesquioxido  of  antimony. 

Flo'res  Bismu'thi.*  (“Flowers  of 
Bismuth.”)  A  yellowish  oxide  of  bis¬ 
muth. 

Flo'res  Sul'phuris.*  (“  Flowers  of 
Sulphur.”)  Sublimed  sulphur. 

Flo'res  Zin'ci.*  (“  Flowers  of  Zinc.”) 
Oxide  of  zinc,  or  philosophical  wool. 

Flo-rCs'^ence.  [Florescen'tia ; 
from  /lores' co,  to  “flower,”  to  “flourish.”] 
The  act  of  flowering,  in  plants ;  also,  the 
season  of  flowering. 

Floret.  See  Flosculus. 

FlorHleje.  See  Ceramiaceje. 
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Flo-rif’er-ous.  [Floriferus ;  from 
flog,  a  ‘‘flower/’  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  flowers. 

Flos,*"  gen.  Flo'ris.  A  “flower.” 
That  part  of  a  plant  which  comprises 
the  organs  of  reproduction,  the  essential 
parts  of  which  are  stamens  and  pistils. 
These  in  a  complete  flower  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  two  envelopes,  of  which  the 
inferior  or  exterior  is  called  the  calyx, 
or  cup  ;  the  superior  or  interior  is  termed 
the  corolla.  See  Corolla,  and  Calyx. 

Flos  iE-rti'sd-nis.*  (“  Flower  of 
Verdigris.”)  Capri  acetas,  or  acetate  of 
copper,  sometimes  called  distilled  or 
crystallized  verdigris. 

Flos'cu-lous.  [Flosculo'sus;  from 
flos’culus.]  Having  many  florets :  flos'- 
culose. 

Flos'cu-Ius.*'  [Diminutive  of  fios,  a 
“flower.”]  A  little  flower;  a  floret. 

Flour.  See  Farina,  and  Pollen. 

Flower.  See  Flos. 

Flowers.  See  Flores. 

Flowers  of  Antimony,  Salpjiar, 
etc.  See  Flores. 

Flu'site.  [Flu 'as,  a' (is.]  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  fluoric  acid  with  a  base. 

Fluc-tu-a'tion.  [Flucfua'tio, 

o' his  ;  from  flac'tuo,  Jluctaa'tam,  to  “rise 
in  waves.”]  Applied  to  the  undulation 
of  a  fluid  within  the  body,  ascertained 
by  the  proper  application  of  the  fingers, 
or  the  hand,  or  by  succussion. 

Flu'irl.  [Flu'itlus ;  from  flu'o,  to 
“flow.”]  Having  particles  easily  sepa¬ 
rable,  yielding  to  the  least  pressure,  and 
moving  over  each  other  in  every  direction. 

Fiu'itl  of  Co-tun'ni-us.  It  has  been 
also  called  A' qua  Labyrin'thi  (“Water 
of  the  Labyrinth”),  and  by  Broschet, 
the  perilymph.  A  thin  gelatinous  fluid, 
found  in  the  bony  cavities  of  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  the  ear :  so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  anatomist  who  first  distinctly  de¬ 
scribed  it. 

Flu-itl'I-ty.  [Fluitl'itas, a'fis.}  The 
quality  of  being  fluid. 

Flu'i-ilraclim.  [Fluidracts'mu; 

from  flu'iius,  “fluid,”  and  drach'ma,  a 
“drachm.”]  Sixty  minims:  a  fluid 
drachm. 

Flu-iil-uu'cia*  (-un'she-a).  [From 
flu'idus,  and  nn'cia,  an  “ounce.”]  Eight 
fluidraehms:  a  fluid  ounce. 

Fluke.  An  intestinal  worm.  See 
Distojia. 

Flu-o-bo'rsite.  [Fluobo'rus,  »7i*.] 
A  combination  of  fluoboric  acid  with  a 
base. 

Flu-o-bo'rio.  [Fluobo'ricus;  from 
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fluo' riant,  “fluorin,”  and  bo'rium, 
“  boron.”]  Composed  of  fluorin  and  bo¬ 
ron.  Applied  to  an  acid. 

Flu'or,  o' r  is  A-  [From  flu'o,  to 
“flow.”]  A  flowing,  or  flux.  Also, 
fluorin,  a  simple  body,  the  existence  of 
which  is  predicated  on  mere  analogy. 
The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  dis¬ 
eased  condition  of  the  mucous  secretion 
of  the  vagina.  See  Leucorrhgea. 

Flu'or  Arbus.*  (“White  Flux.”) 
See  Leucoriuicea. 

Flu'or  Sgtsir.  (So  called  from  its  as¬ 
sisting  the  fusion  of  earthy  minerals 
in  metallurgic  operations.)  Derbyshire 
spar;  properly,  fluoride  of  calcium. 

Flu-or-a'tus.*-  Having  or  contain¬ 
ing  fluorine:  fiu'orated.  Hydrofluoric 
acid  has  been  called  fluorated  hydrogen. 

Flu-or'ic.  [Fluor'icus.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  fluorin. 

Fluor'ic  Av’id.  An  acid  obtained 
by  treating  fluor  spar  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Owing  to  its  destructive  proper¬ 
ties,  it  has  been  termed  plitliorc  (from 
<j> Oopiog,  “destructive”). 

Flu'®- ride.  A  combination  of  fluorin 
with  a  base. 

Flu'or-in,  or  Flu'or-inc.  [Fluo'- 
riunn.]  The  supposed  primary  princi¬ 
ple  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  found  chiefly  in 
fluor  spar.  See  Fluor. 

Flu-or'u-ret.  [Fliioriirc'tiiin ; 
from  fluo'rium.']  A  combination  of  flu¬ 
orin  with  a  simple  body. 

Flu'vl-al,  Flu'vX-a-tilc.  [Fluviat'- 
iiis;  from  flu'vius,  a  “river.”]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  a  river. 

Flux.  [Flux'us;  from  flu'o,  flux'  am, 
to  “flow.”]  Any  excessive  discharge 
from  the  bowels  or  other  organs.  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Chemistry  to  any  substance 
used  to  promote  the  fusion  of  metals. 
See  Flux,  Chemical. 

Flux,  Black.  See  Black  Flux. 

Flux,  Flicm'i-cal.  A  substance  or 
mixture  much  employed  to  assist  the 
fusion  of  minerals.  Alkaline  fluxes  are 
genei-ally  used,  which  render  the  earthy 
mixtures  fusible  by  converting  them  into 
glass. 

Flux'ion.  [Flux'i®,  o'nis;  from 
flu'o,  flux' um,  to  “flow.”]  The  change 
of  metals  or  other  bodies  from  solid  to 
fluid  by  the  agency  of  heat;  fusion. 

Flux'us  Cap-il-lo'pum.-*-  (“Flow¬ 
ing  or  Passing  Away  of  the  Hair.”)  A 
term  applied  by  Celsus  to  alopecia,  or 
the  falling  off  of  the  hair. 

Fly  Pow'ilcr.  (Fr.  Poudre  it  Moitches, 
poodn  a  mooch'.)  A  black  powder  formed 
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by  the  exposure  of  metallic  arsenic  to 
a  moist  atmosphere  till  it  becomes  partly 
oxidized. 

Flying-  Blisters.  See  Blisters, 
Flying. 

Fo'cms,*'  plural  Fo'$i.  Literally,  a 
“hearth”  or  “fireplace.”  Applied  in 
Astronomy  to  the  two  points  (Fo'ci) 
within  the  elliptical  orbit  of  a  planet 
round  the  sun.  In  Optics,  the  point  of 
convergence  of  the  rays  of  light  after 
passing  through  a  convex  lens,  or  being 
reflected  from  a  concave  mirror. 

Fwenisditws.  See  Fecundity. 

Fu»i ti-in 'e-sis.®  [From  feem'ina,  a 
“woman.”]  Belonging  to  a  female; 
feminine. 

Foe-nic'n-lBEBM.®  Fennel.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  the  fruit  of 
Foeniculum  vulgarc,  clulce,  or  officinale ; 
the  Anethum  foeniculum.  Fennel-seed  is 
a  grateful  aromatic,  and  is  much  used  as 
a  carminative,  and  especially  to  correct 
the  action  of  other  medicines,  as  senna, 
rhubarb,  etc. 

Foesiic'wltmn  Biil'ce,*  Fceiaic'ti- 
lnm  Ger-man'i-eusii.®  The  Anetlium 
foeniculum,  or  sweet  fennel. 

Foeticide,  fe'tl-sid.  [Foetid'diiium : 
from  fce'tus,  and  ca' do,  to  “kill.”]  The 
murder  of  the  foetus  in  ntero ;  criminal 
abortion. 

Ffle'tus,®  or  Fe'tias.  (Fr.  Faix,  fit.) 
The  child  in  utero  from  the  fifth  month 
of  pregnancy  till  birth. 

Foie  (Fr.),  fwiL  See  Liver. 

Folia.  See  Folium. 

Fo'lia  Cer-e-bel'li.*  [From/o7f"«m, 
any  sort  of  leaf.]  An  assemblage  of 
gray  laminae  observed  on  tho  surface  of 
the  cerebellum. 

Fo-li-a  'ceojss.  [FoMa'cems?  from 
fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Full  of  leaves;  leafy. 

Fo'll-ate.  [Folia' tsis:  from  tho 

same.]  Clothed  with  leaves ;  leafy. 

Fo-lii-cVtiOM.  [Folia'll®, e>'nis;  from 
the  same.]  The  putting  forth  of  leaves; 
arrangement  of  leaves  in  the  bud.  Also, 
tho  act  of  beating  a  metal  into  thin 
leaves. 

Folse,  fo'l<P.  The  French  term  for 
Insanity,  which  see. 

Fo-Mf'er-oaus.  [FoSSilF'cims,  or 
FoSif 'ei’jss ;  from  fo'lium,  a  “leaf,”  and 
fc'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  or  producing 
leaves. 

I-o'lS-ole.  [Foli'oMjuiM.]  Diminutive 
of  Fo'lium.  A  little  leaf,  or  leaflet. 

Fo'li-wm,*  plural  Fo'M-a.  [From 
itoAXov,  a  “  leaf.”]  The  leaf  of  a  plant. 
A  thin  plate  of  metal. 


Fol'li-cle.  [Follic'iilus ;  diminu¬ 
tive  of  fol'lis,  a  “bag.”]  A  little  bag. 
Applied  in  Anatomy  to  a  very  small 
secretory  cavity.  In  Botany  it  denotes 
a  simple  pod  opening  by  the  inner 
suture,  differing  from  the  legume,  which 
opens  by  both  sutures. 

Fol-lic'u-Iate.  [Follicnla'tns  ; 
from  follic' ulus,  a  “follicle.”]  Having 
follicles. 

Fol-lic'n-lose,  or  Fol-lic'n-lous. 

[FollicMlo'soon;  from  follic' ulus,  a 
“follicle.”]  Having  numerous  follicles. 

Follicaslias.  See  Follicle. 

FoI-IIc'm-Ims A'er-is.*  (“Little  Bag 
of  Air.”)  Tho  space  at  the  broad  end  of 
an  egg. 

Fo-nraem-tsi'tioiii.  [Fomenta'tio, 

o'nis;  from  fo'veo,  to  “keep  warm.”] 
Tho  application  of  any  warm,  soft,  me¬ 
dicinal  substance  to  some  part  of  the 
body,  by  which  the  vessels  are  relaxed, 
and  their  morbid  action  sometimes  re¬ 
moved. 

Fo'meS,*  gen.  Foim'I-tis.  [From 
the  same.]  Any  porous  substance  capa¬ 
ble  of  absorbing  contagious  effluvia,  as 
woollen  clothing,  etc.  See  Fomites. 

Fom'I-tes,*  the  plural  of  Fo'uics. 
Applied  to  goods,  clothing,  or  other 
materials  imbued  with  contagion. 

Fonctioai,  f6Nc'se-6N0'.  The  French 
term  for  Function,  which  see. 

Fong-osltd*,  f<’jN«'go'ze'ti'.  The  French 
term  for  Fungosity,  which  see. 

Fonguesix,  f6N°'guh'.  The  French 
term  for  Fungous,  which  see. 

Fong-118,  fiiNG'giiss'.  The  French 
term  for  Fungus,  which  see. 

Fons  Ful-ssi'til-is.*  (“Pulsating 
Fountain.”)  The  anterior  fontanel,  be¬ 
cause  for  years  after  birth  arterial  pul¬ 
sation  may  bo  there  perceived.  See 
Fontanel. 

Fon'iw-iiel.  [Fomtsnicl'Ia;  diminu¬ 
tive  of  fons,  a  “fountain:”  so  named 
because  the  pulsating  of  the  artery  was 
imagined  to  resemble  the  bubbling  of  a 
fountain.]  (Fr.  Fontanellc,  f<W't;Vnell'.) 
The  quadrangular  space  between  the 
frontal  and  two  parietal  bones  in  very 
young  children.  A  smaller  one,  trian¬ 
gular,  sometimes  exists  between  the 
occipital  and  parietal  bones. 

Foii-tic'u-lus.*  [Diminutive  of 
fons,  a  “fountain.”]  An  issue,  or  arti¬ 
ficial  ulcer.  See  Issue. 

Food.  See  Aliment,  Alitura,  and 
Pabulum. 

Foot.  See  Pes. 

Foot-Batllt.  Sec  Pediluvium. 
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Foot  -Jaws.  The  extremities  of  the 
last  three  pairs  of  feet  in  most  Crus¬ 
tacea. 

Foot-Stalk.  See  Pedicel,  Pedun¬ 
cle,  Petiole. 

Fo-ra'men,*  gen.  Fo-ram'I-nis, 

nominative  plural  Fo-ram'i-na.  [From 
fo'ro ,'  to  “bore  a  hole.”]  A  hole,  or 
opening. 

Fora'men  gse'cum.*  (“  Blind 
Hole.”)  The  hole  at  the  root  of  the 
spine  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  so  called  from 
its  not  perforating  the  bone  or  leading 
to  any  cavity.  Also  the  designation  of 
a  little  sulcus  of  the  brain,  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  Corpora  pyramidalia  and  the 
Pons  Varolii. 

Fora'men  Cae'cum  (of  Morgag-'- 

ni,  mor-g^n'yi).  A  deep  mucous  folli¬ 
cle,  situated  at  the  meeting  of  the  papil - 
Ise  circumvallatse  upon  the  middle  of  the 
root  of  the  tongue. 

Fora'men  In-cl-si'vum.*  The 

opening  immediately  behind  the  incisor 
teeth. 

Fora'men  Mag'mun  ©e-cip'I-tis.® 

(“Great  Opening  of  the  Occiput.”)  The 
great  opening  at  the  under  and  fore  part 
of  the  occipital  bone,  through  which  the 
spinal  marrow  passes,  with  its  vessels 
and  membranes. 

Fora'men  of  Mon-ro',  Fora'men 
Com-mu'ne  An-te'ri-us.*  An  open¬ 
ing  under  the  areh  of  the  fornix  of  the 
cerebrum,  by  which  the  lateral  ventri¬ 
cles  communicate  with  each  other,  with 
the  third  ventricle,  and  with  the  infun¬ 
dibulum. 

Fora'men  of  Wins'Iow.  An  aper¬ 
ture  situated  behind  the  capsule  of  Glis- 
son,  first  described  by  Winslow,  and 
forming  a  communication  between  the 
large  sac  of  the  omentum  and  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen. 

Fora'men  O-va'le.®  (“  Oval  Open¬ 
ing.”)  An  opening  situated  in  the  par¬ 
tition  which  separates  the  right  and  left 
auricles  in  the  foetus.  It  is  also  called 
the  Foramen  of  Botal.  The  same  term 
is  applied  to  an  oval  aperture  communi¬ 
cating  between  the  tympanum  and  the 
vestibule  of  the  ear. 

Fora'men  Pncumat'icum*  (nu- 
m  it'i-kum).  (“Pneumatic  Foramen.”) 
A  large  aperture  near  one  end  of  the  long 
air-bones  of  birds,  communicating  with 
the  interior. 

Fora'men  Ko-tun'dum.*  (“Round 
Opening.”)  The  round,  or,  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  triangular  aperture  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  ear.  This,  and  the  Foramen  ovale, 
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are  respectively  synonymous  with  Fenes¬ 
tra  ovalis  and  Fenestra  rotunda. 

Fora'men  Su'pra-Or-bit-a'ri- 
um.*  (“Supra-Orbital  Opening.”)  The 
supra-orbital  hole  or  notch,  situated  on 
the  ridge  over  which  the  eyebrow  is 
placed.  It  gives  passage  to  the  super¬ 
ciliary  artery. 

Fora'men  Ve-sa'li-i.*  (“Foramen 
of  Vesalius.”)  An  indistinct  hole,  situ¬ 
ated  between  the  foramen  rotundum.  and 
foramen  ovale  of  the  sphenoid  bone :  it 
was  particularly  pointed  out  by  Vesa¬ 
lius. 

Fo-ram'i-na.*  The  plural  of  Fora¬ 
men,  which  see. 

Fo-ram'i-nat-ed.  [Foramina'tns ; 

from  fora'men,  a  “  hole.”]  Pierced  with 
small  holes. 

Fo-ram-In-if'er-ons.  [Foramin- 

if'erns;  from  fora'men,  a  “hole,”  and 
fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  or  having 
foramina. 

For'ceps,*  gen.  For'^I-pis.  [As  if 

Fer'riceps ;  from  fer'rum,  “iron,”  and 
ca'pio,  to  “take.”]  Originally,  a  “pair 
of  tongs  or  pincers.”  Applied  in  Ob¬ 
stetrics  to  an  instrument  consisting  of 
a  pair  of  curved  blades,  for  the  purpose 
of  grasping  the  head  of  the  foetus  and 
bringing  it  through  the  passages,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  of  difficult  labor.  Also,  to 
various  surgical  instruments,  of  diverse 
construction,  for  seizing  hold  of  objects, 
etc.  Applied  in  Zoology  to  the  claws  of 
certain  Crustacese. 

Forces  of  Medicines.  See  Dyn¬ 
amics. 

Fore'- Arm.  [Aniibra'ehium.] 

The  cubitus,  that  portion  of  the  arm 
between  the  elbow  and  wrist.  In  Orni¬ 
thology,  the  second  part  of  the  anterior 
extremity  which  supports  the  wing. 

Forehead.  See  Frons,  and  Sinciput. 

For'eig’n  Hod'y.  Any  substance 
which  is  left  in  a  wound  and  keeps  up 
irritation,  preventing  its  cure,  as  a  bullet, 
a  piece  of  broken  glass,  a  splinter,  nail, 
etc. 

Fo-ren'sic  Med'i-cine.  Such  parts 
of  medicine  as  are  connected  with  judi¬ 
cial  inquiries.  See  Medical  Jurispru¬ 
dence. 

Fore-Skin.  See  Prepuce. 

Forgetfulness.  See  Amnesia. 

Forked.  See  Furcate. 

For'mate,  For'ml-ate.  [For'mas, 
or  For'mias,  a't/s.]  A  combination  of 
formic  acid  with  a  base. 

For'mic.  [Formi'cus;  from  for- 
mi'ca,  the  “ant.”]  Applied  to  an  acid 
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obtained  by  distillation  of  ants  and 
water. 

For-mi'ca.*  Literally,  an  “ant.”  A 
term  applied  by  the  Arabians  to  Herpes, 
from  its  creeping  progress. 

Formi  ca  Ru'fa.®  The  ant,  emmet, 
or  pismire,  which  contains  an  acid  juice 
and  oil  supposed  to  possess  aphrodisiac 
virtues. 

For-ini-ca'tion.  [Formica'tio, 

o')ii»,  a  tingling  like  the  stinging  of  ants; 
from formi'ea,  an  “ ant.”]  (Fr.  Pounnille- 
ment,  fooit'mil'moN0'.)  A  sense  of  prick¬ 
ing  or  tingling  on  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

For-mi^'ic.  The  same  as  Formic. 

For 'mu-la.*  [Diminutive  of  for'ma, 
a  “  form.”]  A  short  form  of  prescription 
in  practice,  in  place  of  the  more  full  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

For 'mylo.  Per-elilo'ritle  of.  The 
fluid  substance  Chloroform. 

For'nl-cate.  [Forniea'tus ;  from 
for' nix,  a  “vault,”  for'nicor,  to  “be 
arched.”]  Arched ;  vaulted. 

For-ni^'i-form.  [Fornicifor'inis; 
from  for' nix,  a  “vault.”]  Resembling 
an  arch,  or  vault ;  vaulted. 

I’or'nix,®  gen.  For'ni-cis-  An  arch 
or  vault.  A  white,  fibrous,  triangular 
substance  of  the  brain  beneath  the 
Corpus  callosum  and  Septum  lucid  um; 
so  called  because  it  has  a  somewhat 
arched  appearance:  also  termed  Corpus 
psaloides. 

Fos'  sa.*  [From  fo'dio,  fos' sum,  to 
“  dig.”]  Originally,  a  “  ditch”  or  “fosse.” 
A  depression,  or  sinus.  Also,  the  Puden¬ 
dum  muliebre. 

Fos'sa  My-a-lo-i'«le-a.*  [See  Hy¬ 
aloid.]  The  cup-like  excavation  of  the 
vitreous  humor,  in  which  the  crystalline 
lens  is  imbedded. 

Fos'sa  In-nom-i-na'ta.*  (“  Un¬ 
named  Fossa.”)  The  space  between  the 
helix  and  the  anthelix  of  the  ear. 

Fos'sa  Fach-ry-ma'lis.*  (“  Lach¬ 
rymal  Fossa.”)  A  depression  in  the 
frontal  bone  for  the  reception  of  the 
lachrymal  gland. 

Fos'sa  Na-vic-u-la'ris.*  (“Navic¬ 
ular  or  Boat-Shaped  Fossa.”)  The 
superficial  depression  which  separates 
the  two  roots  of  the  anthelix;  also  called 
Sca'pha,  or  “  little  boat.”  Applied  also 
to  the  dilatation  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra. 
Also,  the  name  of  ajsmall  cavity  imme¬ 
diately  within  the  fourchette. 

Fos'sa  O-va'lis.*  (“  Oval  Fossa.”) 
The  oval  depression  presented  by  the 


septum  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

Fos'sa  Pi-tn-i-ta'ri-a.*  (“Pitui¬ 
tary  Fossa.”)  The  sella  turcica,  or  cavity 
in  the  sphenoid  bone,  for  receiving  the 
pituitary  body. 

Fos'sa  Sca-pt»o-i'«le£.*  A  term 
synonymous  with  Fossa  Navicularis. 

Fos'sa  Syl'vi-i.®  (“Fossa  of  Syl¬ 
vius.”)  A  designation  of  the  fifth  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  brain. 

Fos'sil.  [Fos'silis;  from  fo'dio,fos'~ 
sum,  to  “dig.”]  That  which  is  dug  out 
of  the  earth.  Applied  to  organic  re¬ 
mains,  animal  and  vegetable,  found  in 
the  strata  of  the  earth. 

Fos-sil-if  'er-ous.  [Fossillf  enis ; 
from  fos'silis,  and  fe'ro,  to  “  bear.”] 
Bearing,  or  containing,  fossil  specimens. 

Fos-sil-i-za'tion.  [Fossiliza'tio, 
o'ajs ;  from  fos'silis,  “fossil.”]  The 
process  of  converting  into  a  fossil. 

Fotus.  See  Fomentation. 

Fou,  foo.  The  French  term  for  In¬ 
sane,  which  see. 

Fourcliette  (Fr.),  fooR'ehett'.  [Lat. 
Fnr'cnla.]  Literally,  a  “fork.”  The 
posterior  commissure  of  the  labia  ma- 
jorapudendi.  In  Comparative  Anatomy, 
the  prominent  portion  in  the  centre  of 
the  plantar  surface  of  the  horse’s  foot, 
shaped  like  the  letter  V,  called  in  com¬ 
mon  language  the  “frog  of  the  foot.” 
Applied  also  to  the  breast-bone  (merry¬ 
thought)  of  birds. 

Fourmillcmeiit,  fooR'intl'meie*'. 
The  French  term  for  Formication, 
which  see. 

Fosisel  Oil.  See  Fusel  Oil. 

Fo'vc-ate.  [Fovea'tus;  from  fo'vca, 
a  “pit,”  a  “  depression.”]  Having  a  de¬ 
pression  or  depressions ;  pitted. 

Fo-ve'o-late,  Fo-ve-o-Ia'ri-ous. 
[Foveola'tns,  Foveola'rius ;  from 
fove'ola,  diminutive  of  fo'vea,  a  “pit.”] 
Having  little  unequal  pits  or  depres¬ 
sions. 

Fo-vil'Ia.*  [Perhaps  from  fo'veo,  to 
“foster;”  because  it  fosters  or  keeps 
alive  the  vital  principle  in  the  plant.] 
The  fecundating  liquor  contained  in  the 
grains  of  pollen. 

Fowler's  Solution.  Bee  Liquor 

Arsenicalis. 

Fox'-GSove.  The  .  Digitalis  pur- 
purca. 

Frac-tu'ra.*"  [From  fran'go,  frac'- 
tum ,  to  “break.”]  Fracture.  A  genus 

of  the  order  Dialyses,  class  Locales,  of 
Cullen’s  Nosology.  In  Surgery,  the  so¬ 
lution  of  continuity  of  a  bone,  generally 
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by  external  force,  but  occasionally  by 
the  powerful  action  of  muscles. 

Fracture.  See  Fractura. 

Fracture,  Com'min-ut-ed.  A  frac¬ 
ture  in  which  the  bone  is  broken  or 
crushed  into  several  pieces. 

Fracture,  Compound.  See  Com¬ 
pound  Fracture. 

Frac'ture,  Sian 'pie.  A  fracture  in 
which  the  bone  only  is  divided,  without 
any  external  wound. 

Frse'na,*  the  plural  of  Fr.-enum,  which 
see. 

Frse'na  Ep-i-glot'tl-dis.*  (“Curbs 
of  the  Epiglottis.”)  Three  folds  of  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  which  unite  the  epiglottis 
to  the  os  hyoides  and  the  tongue. 

Frse'na  of  Use  Valvule  of 
Bauliiu.  The  name  given  by  Mor¬ 
gagni  to  the  rugso  or  lines  observed  at 
the  extremities  of  the  lips  of  the  valvule 
of  Bauhin,  or  ileo-colic  valve. 

Frseii'u-lnra.*  [Diminutive  of  frre'- 
num,  a  “bridle.”]  A  “little  bridle.” 
Sometimes  used  for  Frtenum. 

Fras'num,®  plural  Frse'na.  (Fr. 
Frein,  fRa,N°.)  Literally,  a  “bridle,”  or 
“curb.”  A  part  which  performs  the 
office  of  a  check  or  curb. 

Fric'num  Eato-i-o'ruim.*  The 
fourchette,  or  lower  commissure  of  the 
labia  majora  pudendi. 

Frse'nnm  Ein'gmse.*  (“Bridle  of 
the  Tongue.”)  A  fold  formed  at  the  under 
surface  of  the  tongue  by  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  mouth.  Infants 
are  said  to  be  tongue-tied  when  the 
frasnum  is  very  short,  or  continued  too 
far  forward  towards  the  tip  of  the 
tongue. 

Frse'nuin  of  tine  Un'der  Rip. 
[Frse'nuin  Ea'kii  Inferio'ris.]  A 

fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  formed  opposite  to  the  symphysis 
of  the  chin. 

Fraj'mnnPrajpai'tsi*  (pre-pu'she-i). 
A  triangular  fold,  connecting  the  prepuce 
with  the  under  part  of  the  glans  penis. 

Fra-gil'I-tas  Os'sl-nm.®  A  morbid 
“  brittleness  of  the  bones.”  See  Molli- 
ties  Ossium. 

Fraj'ment.  [ Fragni cii ' 1 11  in  ;from 
f ran' go,  to  “  break.”]  A  piece  of  a  thing 
broken.  A  splinter  or  detached  portion 
of  a  fractured  bone. 

Frainkoesia,*  fram-be'she-a.  (Fr. 
Framboise,  a  “  raspberry.”)  The  yaws. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Impetigenes,  class 
Oachexise,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Franeoaceae,*  fran-ko-a'she-e. 
[From  Fran'coa,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
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natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  Chili. 

Fran-gi-pan'.  An  extract  of  milk, 
for  preparing  artificial  milk,  made  by 
evaporating  skimmed  milk  to  dryness, 
mixed  with  almonds  and  sugar. 

Franfceniacese,*  fran-ke-ne-a'she-e. 
[From  Franks' nia,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  found  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Frankincense.  See  Olibanuh, 
and  Thus. 

Fvank'im-cense,  Com'mon.  The 

Abietis  resina. 

Fra-se'ra.®  American  Columbo.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
root  of  Frasera  Walteri. 

Frax'I-nine.  [Fraxini'na.]  A 
crystallizable  bitter  principle  obtained 
from  the  Fraxinus  excelsior,  a  species  of 
ash. 

Frax'i-mis.-  (Fr.  Frene,  fnen  or 
fain.)  A  Linnman  genus  of  the  class 
Polygamia,  natural  order  Oleacese.  The 
ash-tree. 

Fraxinus  ©rims.  See  Ornus. 

Frax'imns  Ro-tnn-di-fo'll-a.*  A 

tree  from  which  manna  is  said  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Freckle.  See  Estates,  Ephelis, 
and  Lentigo. 

Freea'ing-  Mix'tmre.  A  mixture 
by  which  artificial  cold  is  produced. 

Freea'ing-  Feint.  The  point  at  which 
water  freezes,  being  32°  above  zero  in 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer;  in  Reaumur’s 
and  the  Centigrade,  it  is  taken  as  zero. 

Frein,  fRuN°.  The  French  term  for 
Fuaonum,  which  see. 

Fremi'i-tims.*  [From  fre'mo,  frein' i- 
tum,  to  “roar,”  to  “fret,”  to  “murmur.”] 
An  irregular,  rapid,  oscillating  commo¬ 
tion  of  the  muscular  system. 

French  Ber'ries.  The  fruit  of 
several  species  of  Rhamnus  (or  Buck¬ 
thorn),  called  by  the  French  Graines 
d’ Avignon  (gRen  or  gR&n  da'vtki'yiW') : 
they  yield  a  yellow  color. 

Frencts  Fnl'isli.  Gum  lac  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  wine. 

Frenck  Reel,  or  R.©nig'e  (roozh). 
Genuine  carmine,  mixed  with  fine  sifted 
starch  powder,  according  to  the  shade 
required. 

Frenck  White.  The  common  de¬ 
signation  of  finely  pulverized  tale. 

Frene.  See  Fraxinus. 

Fvi-a-Ml'I-ty.  [Friatoil'itas,  a 'tis  ; 
from  fri'o,  to  “crumble.”]  The  quality 
of  being  easily  reducible  into  small  pieces. 
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Fri'ar’s  Bal-sain.  Another  name  for 

the  Tinctu'ra  Benzo'ini  Compos' ita,  for¬ 
merly  called  Bal'samum  Traumat'icum. 

Fric'tion.  [From  fri'co,  fric'tum, 
to  “  rub.”]  A  therapeutical  agent  of 
great  power,  by  means  of  which  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  stimulated,  and  medicinal  appli¬ 
cations  enter  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Fries'lantl  Green.  Otherwise  called 
Brnns'wick  Green.  An  ammoniaco- 
muriate  of  copper. 

Frig-I-da'rl-um.®  [From  frig'idus, 
“cold.”]  Another  name  for  the  cold 
bath.  See  Bath. 

Frig/ id  Zone.  The  space  between 
each  Polar  circle  and  the  Pole. 

Frig-o-rific.  [Frigorificus;  from 
fri'gus,  “cold,”  and  fa' do,  to  “make” 
or  “cause.”]  Having  power  to  make 
cold. 

Fri'gus,®  gen.  Frig'o-ris.  [From 
fri'geo,  to  “be  cold.”]  Cold;  trembling 
with  cold.  This  term  differs  from  Algor, 
which  implies  suffering  or  starving  with 
cold. 

Fringe.  See  Fimbria. 

Fringed.  See  Fimbriate,  Lacini- 
atus,  Ciliate. 

Frit,  or  Fritt.  The  mass  produced 
by  the  materials  of  glass,  on  calcination. 

Froissement,  Bruit  de,  brwi  deh 
fRwS,ss'moNG'.  (“Sound  of  Rubbing.”) 
A  French  term  applied  to  certain  sounds 
of  the  lungs  or  heart. 

Frond.  [From  frons,  fron'dis,  a 
“leaf,”  or  “green  branch.”]  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  leaves  of  ferns  and  other 
cryptogamic  plants,  from  their  partaking 
at  onco  of  the  nature  of  a  leaf  and  a 
branch. 

Fr©n-des'$ea»ee.  [Froaadeseen'tia; 

from  frons,  fron'dis,  a  "leaf.”]  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  leaves,  or  fronds  of 
plants. 

Fron-dif 'cr-ons.  [Frondif 'erns ; 

from  frons,  fron'dis,  a  “  leaf,”  and  fe'ro, 
“to  bear.”]  Bearing  fronds. 

Frons,®  gen.  Frondis.  See  Front). 

Frons,®  gen.  Fron'tis.  [Perhaps 
from  to  “study.”]  The  fore¬ 

head;  that  part  of  the  head  between  the 
eyebrows  and  commencement  of  the  hairy 
scalp. 

Fron'taJ.  [Fronta'Iis;  from  frons, 
the  “  forehead.”]  Belonging  to  the  fore¬ 
head. 

Frost'-Bite.  A  state  of  numbness  or 
torpe taction  of  a  part  of  the  body,  caused 
hy  intense  cold,  which,  unless  relieved 
by  proper  remedies,  is  followed  by  the 
death  af  the  part.  In  such  cases  it  is 


very  important  that  heat  should  not  be 
applied  suddenly.  If  a  finger  be  frozen, 
the  best  remedy  is  to  place  it  in  water 
reduced  almost  to  the  freezing-point,  by 
which  means  the  frost  is  extracted  very 
slowly. 

Frottement  (Fr.),  fRott'moNG'.  A 
term  signifying  “  rubbing.”  See  Froisse- 
ment. 

Frozen  Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Gla¬ 
cial  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Fruc-tif 'cr-ous.  [Fruc'tifer ; 

from  fruc'tus,  “fruit/’  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  fruit. 

Fruc-tl-fi-ca'tion.  [Fructilica'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  fructif'ico,  fructific 
turn,  to  “make  fruitful,”  to  “bear  fruit.”] 
That  part  of  a  plant,  embracing  the  or¬ 
gans  appropriated  to  generation,  and 
comprehending  both  flowers  and  fruit, 
terminating  the  old  plant  and  beginning 
the  new. 

Frn-giv'or-ous.  [Fiugiv'orus ; 

from  frux,  fru'gis,  “fruit,”  or  “corn,” 
and  vo'ro,  to  “devour.”]  Eating  or 
living  on  grains  or  seeds. 

Fruit.  [From  fru'or,  fruc'tus,  to 
“enjoy.”]  In  Botany,  the  matured  ovary, 
with  all  its  contents  and  appendages. 

Fruit-Stalls.  See  Peduncle. 

Fru-meu-ta'ceoiis.  [Fruinenta'- 
ceus;  from  f rumen' turn,  “wheat.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  all  plants  that  resemble  wheat 
or  corn. 

Fru-inen'tiim.®  All  kinds  of  corn 
or  grain  for  making  bread,  especially 
wheat. 

Frnst.  =  Frustilla'tim.*  “In  small 
pieces.” 

Frns'tnm.*  That  part  of  a  pyramid 
or  cone  which  remains  when  any  part 
next  the  vertex  is  cut  off  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  base. 

Fru-tcs'^ence.  [From  fruc'tus, 
“fruit.”]  The  ripe  or  mature  state  of  a 
fruit. 

Fru'tex,®  gen.  Fru'tl-cis.  A  shrub ; 
a  plant  whose  branches  are  perennial 
and  proceed  directly  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  without  any  supporting  trunk. 

Fru-tl-eose'.  [Frutico'sus;  from 
fru'tex,  a  “shrub.”]  Full  of  shrubs; 
like  a  shrub  :  shrubby. 

Ft.  =  Fi'at ,®  or  Fi'ant .®  “Let  there 
be  made.” 

Fucacese,®  fu-ka'she-e.  [From  Fu'cus, 
a  kind  of  sea-weed.]  Sea-weeds.  A  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  cryptogamous  plants. 

Fu-civ'or-ous.  [Fuciv'orus ; 

from  fu'cus,  a  “sea-weed,”  and  vo'ro,  to 
“devour.”]  Living  on  sea-weed. 
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Fn'cns.®  [From  ipVKog,  “  sea-wrack.”] 
A  Linnasan  genus  of  the  class  Crypto- 
gamia,  natural  order  Fucacex. 

Fu'cus  Ve-sic-u-lo'sus.®  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  bladder-fueus,  sea-oak, 
or  sea-wrack. 

Fulcrum,*  plural  Fnl'crau  A 
“stay,”  or  “prop.”  In  the  plural,  the 
various  appendages  of  a  plant,  as  ten¬ 
drils-,  prickles,  stipules.  In  Natural 
Philosophy,  applied  to  a  fixed  point  on 
which  a  lever  rests. 

Ful-gu-r»'tion.  [Fnlgura'tio, 
« 'nisj  from  fid' gar,  “  brightness,”  “light¬ 
ning.”]  The  electrical  phenomenon  of 
flashes  of  light  in  the  atmosphere  un¬ 
accompanied  by  thunder. 

Fu-li&'In-ous.  [Fuligino'sns ; 
from  fuli' go,  “soot.”]  Full  of  soot; 
sooty;  smoky. 

Fu-li'go,®  gen.  Fu-lig'i-nis.  The 
Latin  term  for  “  soot.” 

Fuli'go  Iiig'ni.®  (“  Soot  of  AFood.”) 
AVood-soot  is  the  condensed  smoke  of 
burning  wood.  Made  into  an  ointment, 
it  has  been  found  an  efficacious  remedy 
in  some  cutaneous  affections,  such  as 
tetter,  psora,  porrigo  favosa,  etc. 

Fnl'Ier’s  JEsirrtSB.  A  variety  of  clay, 
containing  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  alumina,  and  so  named  from  its  being 
used  by  fullers  to  remove  the  grease 
from  cloth  before  the  soap  is  applied. 

Fnfmi-nate.  [Ful'ininas,  a'fis.] 
A  combination  of  fulminic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Ful'mi-nat-iiug  GoM.  [An'rnm 
Ful'minans.]  The  aurate  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  or  ammoniuret  of  the  peroxide  of 
gold.  It  is  produced  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  gold  by  ammonia. 

Ful'min ating  Mer'cu-ry.  A  pow¬ 
der  obtained  by  treating  the  nitrate  of 
mercury  with  alcohol.  It  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  percussion-caps. 

Fulminating  Sil'ver.  [Argen'- 
turn  Ful'minans.]  An  argentate  of 
ammonia,  prepared  by  leaving  oxide  of 
silver  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  contact 
with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  which 
is  extremely  explosive. 

Ful-mi-na'tion.  [Fulmina'tio, 
o 'nit;  from  fill' men,  “thunder,”  ful’- 
mino,  fulmina'tum,  to  “thunder.”]  A 
quick  explosion,  with  noise;  as  of  ful¬ 
minating  powder,  or  the  combustion  of  in¬ 
flammable  gas  with  oxygen  :  detonation. 

Ful-min 'ic.  [Fuimin'icus.]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  the  fulmi¬ 
nate  of  silver. 
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Fn-ma'ri-a  ©f-ffi§-i-nia'lis.®  Fumi¬ 
tory.  (Fr.  Fumeterre,  fiim'tcR'.)  A  plant 
common  in  Europe,  and  cultivated  in 
the  United  States.  An  infusion  of  the 
dried  leaves  has  been  recommended  in 
leprous  affections. 

F  uni  ariaceae,®  fu-ma-re-a'she-e. 
[From  Fuma'na,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  many  or  all  temperate 
climates.  It  includes  the  Coryd'alis  and 
some  others  which  are  cultivated  for 
their  beauty. 

Fa-mi-ga'tion.  [Fuiniga'tio, 

o'«is;  from fu'migo,fumiga' turn,  to  “per¬ 
fume  a  place.”]  The  employment  of 
certain  fumes  for  the  purpose  of  counter¬ 
acting  contagious  effluvia. 

Fimc'tion.  [Func'tio,  «' nis ;  from 
fun'gor,  fuiic'tus,  to  “  fulfil  an  office.”] 
(Fr.  F auction,  fbxk'se-bN«'.)  A  power, 
or  faculty,  by  the  exercise  of  which  the 
vital  phenomena  are  produced. 

Func'tion-al  Mess-ease'.  A  disease 
in  which  the  function  or  secretion  of  an 
organ  is  vitiated,  but  its  structure  is  but 
little  if  at  all  changed. 

Func'tions,  Vi'tal.  Functions  imme¬ 
diately  necessary  to  life;  viz.,  those  of 
the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  etc. ; 
whence  these  have  been  called  the  tripod 
of  life. 

Fund'a-ment.  [fuiidamen'tnm ; 

from  fun’ dus,  the  “bottom  of  a  thing.”] 
The  anus. 

Fmn'gate.  [Fnn'gas,  a'fis.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  fungic  acid  with  a  base. 

Fun'gi,®  the  plural  of  Fungus,  a 
“mushroom.”  A  large  natural  order  of 
cryptogamous  plants,  of  a  very  low  or¬ 
ganization.  They  grow  on  dead  and 
decaying  organic  bodies,  and  infest  living 
plants.  They  are  of  great  importance 
to  man,  either  for  their  useful  or  mis¬ 
chievous  qualities. 

Blight,  mildew,  and  rust  are  caused 
by  the  ravages  of  microscopic  fungi. 
The  common  mushroom  and  truffle  are 
used  as  food.  Many  other  fungi  are 
dangerous  poisons.  The  fungus  called 
ergot  is  a  valuable  medicine  for  its  spe¬ 
cific  action  on  the  uterus.  See  Primalia. 

Fun-gie'o-lus.®  [From  fun’gus, 
a  “mushroom,”  and  co’lo,  to  “inhabit.”] 
Living  on  or  in  mushrooms.  Applied  in 
the  plural  neuter  {Fungic’ ola)  to  a  family 
of  coleopterous  insects. 

Fnn'gl-forin.  [Fungifor'mis ; 
from  fun’gus,  a  “mushroom.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  mushroom. 

Fun 'gin.  [  Fungi' na;  from  fun'gus, 
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a  “mushroom.”]  The  residual  fleshy 
substance  of  fungi,  after  being  subjected 
to  the  action  of  alcohol  and  water. 

Fnn'goid.  [Fungoi'des;  from  fun' - 
gus,  a  “mushroom,”  and  dios,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  mushroom,  or  the  disease 
termed /imy  ms. 

Fun'g’ous.  [Fuugo'ssis;  from fun'- 
gus,  a  “mushroom.”]  (Fr .  Fongueux.) 
Having  fungi,  or  the  disease  termed  fun¬ 
gus  ;  resembling  fungus. 

Fmi'g'US.'*  [Gr.  amyyog,  or  mjiuyyo;-, 
Fr.  Fongue,  fd>N°'guss'.]  One  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  plants.  (See  Fungi.)  Also,  a 
redundant  growth  of  flesh  on  an  ulcer; 
proud  flesh;  any  large,  soft,  spongy  ex¬ 
crescence  arising  from  diseased  structure. 

Fuing-us  Fercbi’I.  See  Hernia  Cere¬ 
bri,  and  Excepiialocele. 

Fuii'g'sis  Ilsem-a- to ' <f its.®  [From 
a\paTiZ6ris,  “bloody.”]  “Bleeding  Fun¬ 
gus;”  otherwise  called  Soft  Cancer,  Me¬ 
dullary  Sarcoma,  Spongoid  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  etc.  It  is  a  cancerous  affection  of 
a  very  malignant  character,  spreading 
rapidly,  and  almost  invariably  fatal. 

Fu-nic'n-lMS.*  [Diminutive  of  fu'- 
nis,  a  “rope.”]  A  botanical  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  small  filament,  or  podo- 
sperm,  connecting  the  imperfect  seed  to 
the  receptacle.  Also,  the  navel-string. 

Fo/mis.*  [From  o\olvo ;,  a  “rope 
plaited  from  the  bulrush”  ?]  Literally, 
a  “  rope.”  Generally  applied  to  the  Funis 
umbilicalis,  or  navel-string. 

Fu'rnis  FiM-Ml-i-ca'lis.*  (Fr.  Cor¬ 
don  omlrilicale,  kon'doN0'  6ji'be'16'k&l'.) 
The  umbilical  cord;  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  foetus  and  the 
placenta.  Its  length  is  almost  two  feet. 
It  consists  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and 
vein,  with  the  enveloping  membranes, 
etc. 

Funnel-Shaped.  See  IxrrxnicuLi- 
foumis. 

Frar'cate.  [Furca'tus;  from  fur'ea, 
a  “fork.”]  Divided  into  two  parts; 
forked :  dichotomous. 

Furcula.  See  Fourchette. 

Ftir’fur,  tar?*.*  [From  far,  “corn.”] 
Bran,  the  husk  or  skin  of  wheat.  The 
diseased  condition  of  the  head  called 
dandriff,  or  scurf,  a  species  of  Pityriasis. 

Fiw'far  Ti’itl-ci.*  (“Bran  of 
Wheat.”)  A  material  employed  to 
make  bread  for  dyspeptics. 

Fur-fur-a'ceous.  [Furffura'ceus : 
from  fur' fur,  “bran,”  or  “dandriff.”] 
Resembling  bran  or  dandriff. 

Fur-fus*-  a'tio*  ( f ur-  fur-  a'  she  -o  ) , 

o'nis.  [From  furfur,  “dandriff.”]  The 
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state  of  having  Pityriasis,  or  a  scaliness 
of  the  skin. 

Fur'nace.  [Fur'nus.]  A  fireplace 
employed  for  pharmaceutical  operations. 
Furnaces  are  termed  evaporatory  when 
employed  to  reduce  substances  into  vapor 
by  heat;  reverberatory,  when  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  prevent  the  flame  from 
rising  ;  forge  furnaces,  when  the  current 
of  air  is  determined  by  bellows. 

Furoncle,  or  Froncle.  See  Furun- 

cultjs. 

Fu'ror  F -te-ri 'nus.®  Another  term 

for  Nymphomania,  or  Hysteroniania. 

Furrowed.  See  Suecated. 

Fu-run'cu-lus.*  (Fr.  Furoncle,  fii'- 
rimkl'.)  A  boil,  or  inflammatory  tumor; 
a  blain. 

Fu'sel  ©il.  [Al'cohol  Amyl'i- 
cuioa.]  An  oily,  poisonous  liquid,  of  a 
highly  disagreeable  smell  and  nauseous 
taste,  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
potato  spirit,  and  of  ardent  spirit  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  various  kinds  of  grain. 
It  is  valuable  in  Pharmacy  as  the  artifi¬ 
cial  source  of  valerianic  acid. 

Fsi'si.*  The  plural  of  Fusus,  which 
see. 

[Firssbil'itas,  at?'*.] 

The  capability  of  being  fused. 

Fu'si-hle.  [Fu'silis ;  from  fun' do, 
fu' sum,  to  “pour,”  to  “melt.”]  Capable 
of  being  made  fluid  by  the  application 
of  heat. 

Fu'sl-fovtn.  [Frasifor'inis ;  from 
fu'sus,  a  “spindle.”]  Resembling  a 
spindle;  tapering. 

Fusion.  [Fu'si®,  o’nis  ;  fro m fun' do, 
fu,' sum,  to  “  pour,”  to  “  melt.”]  The  act  of 
melting,  or  state  of  being  melted,  by  heat. 

Fu'slon,  A'quc*ous.  The  liquefac¬ 
tion  of  salts  which  contain  water  of  crys¬ 
tallization,  on  exposure  to  increased  tem¬ 
perature. 

Fusion.  The  liquefaction  pro¬ 

duced  by  heat  after  the  water  has  been 
expelled. 

Fu'sion,  Jg-'ne-ous.  The  melting  of 
anhydrous  salts  by  heat  without  under¬ 
going  any  decomposition. 

Fus'tic.  A  yellow  dye-wood,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  kinds  :  Old  fustic,  the  product 
of  the  J Torus  Tinctoria,  or  Dyer's  Mul¬ 
berry,  an  American  tree;  and  Young  fus¬ 
tic,  the  Rhus  Cotinus,  or  Venice  Sumach,  a 
shrub  growing  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
Europe. 

Fu'sus,*'  plural  Fu'si.  Literally,  a 
“  spindle.”  Applied  in  the  plural  to  the 
papillss  through  which,  in  the  Arachnides, 
the  delicate  threads  pass. 
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©,  or  T,  denoted,  among  Greek  phy¬ 
sicians,  Uncia,  or  an  ounce. 

©act'o-lin-ite.  The  name  of  a  mine¬ 
ral,  so  called  from  the  Swedish  chemist 
Gadolin,  who  discovered  it  in  the  earth 
called  yttria. 

©ail'u-in.  [©adui'na;  from  Ga'- 
dus  mor'rhua,  the  “  cod-fish.”]  A  peculiar 
substance  found  in  cod-liver  oil. 

©a'dus.*  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
order  Jugidares. 

©a'dus  Mor'rhu-a.*  The  cod-fish, 
abounding  in  the  northern  seas,  from 
the  liver  of  which  cod-fish  oil  is  obtained. 

©a-lac  'ta-g-ogue.  [©alactago  '» 

gas;  from  yaXa,  ydhiKTOq,  “milk,”  and 
dya),  to  “lead  or  bring  away.”]  Causing 
the  flow  of  milk. 

©a-lae'ti-a.*'  [From  yd\a,  ya\axroqy 
“milk.”]  A  genus  in  Good’s  Nosology, 
embracing  defective,  excessive,  or  morbid 
secretions  of  the  milk  :  mislactation. 

©a-lac'tic.  The  same  as  Lactic, 
which  see. 

©a-lac'tin.  [©alacti'na;  from  yuXa, 
yaXaKToq,  “milk.”]  The  coagulating  prin¬ 
ciple  of  milk. 

©a-lac-tlr-rUce'a.*  [From  yd\a, 
“milk,”  and  poo,  to  “flow.”]  An  ex¬ 
cessive  flow  of  milk. 

©a-lac'to-cele.*  [From  ydXa,  “milk,” 
and  KfiiM,  a  “  tumor.”]  A  tumor  or  swell¬ 
ing  containing  a  milky  fluid. 

©al-ac-tom'e-tei*.  [©alactom'e- 
trmn;  from  ydXa,  “milk,”  and  phpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  or  ascertaining  the  quality  of 
milk. 

©al-ac-toph  a-gous.  [©alactopli 
ag’us;  from  ydXo,  “milk,”  and  tpdyco,  to 
“eat.”]  Living  on  milk.  See  Lacti- 
voroits. 

©al-ac-toph'o-rous.  [Galactoph'- 
orns ;  from  yuXa,  “milk,”  and  (pcpco,  to 
“  bear.”]  Milk-bearing :  lactiferous, 
©a-lac-to-poi-et'ic.  [Galactopoi- 

et'icus;  from  ydXa,  “milk,”  and  naiioi, 
to  “  make.”]  Milk-making,  or  milk-pro¬ 
ducing. 

Ga-lac-to-po'si-a.®  [From  yaXu, 
“milk,”  and  ttivu,  to  “drink.”]  Milk 
diet. 

©al'ba-num.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  ||  for  a  resinous  substance  obtained 
from  an  undetermined  plant.  It  is  ex¬ 
pectorant  and  antispasmodic,  somewhat 
resembling  ammoniac  in  its  action. 
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Gal'bn-lus.  A  kind  of  cone,  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  strobile  only  in  being 
round  and  having  the  heads  of  the  car¬ 
pels  much  enlarged.  The  fruit  of  the 
juniper  is  a  galbulus. 

©a!e,  g&l.  The  French  term  for 
“itch.”  See  Psora. 

©a'le-sw*  Literally,  a  “helmet.” 
In  Botany,  the  superior  arched  lip  of 
ringent  and  personate  corollas.  A  form 
of  headache  extending  all  over  the  head. 
In  Surgery,  a  bandage  for  the  head, 
somewhat  like  a  helmet.  Also,  a  large 
vaulted  membrane,  movable,  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  jaws  of  orthopterous  and  some 
other  insects. 

©a/Ie-ate.  [Galea'tus ;  from  ga'lea, 
a  “helmet.”]  Formed  like  a  helmet; 
helineted. 

©a-le'ga  Vir-gin-I-a'na.*  A  plant 
growing  native  in  the  United  States, 
said  to  be  diaphoretic  and  powerfully 
anthelmintic. 

Ga-le'jia.*  [From  yaXar,  to  “  shine” 
or  “glister.”]  Lead -glance,  the  native 
sulphuret  of  lead.  See  Molybdyenum. 

©a-lesi'ic.  [©alen'icws.]  After  the 
manner  of  Galen,  whose  practice  of 
medicine  was  remarkable  for  multiply¬ 
ing  herbs  and  roots  in  the  same  compo¬ 
sition. 

©a'lea’s  Ban'dage.  A  term  some¬ 
times  applied  to  the  four-tailed  bandage, 
or  single  split  cloth. 

©aleax,  g&'luh'.  The  French  term 
for  Psoric,  which  see. 

©aliaceae,*  ga-le-a'she-e,  or  Stel¬ 
late',®  stel-la'te  (because  the  leaves  are 
placed  round  the  stem  in  the  form  of  a 
star).  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
herbaceous  plants,  found  in  cold  and 
temperate  climates.  It  includes  Galium 
and  Rnbia  tinctoria,  which  produces 
madder. 

©al-I-pe'a  (iis-pa  ri-a.®  The  tree 
which,  according  to  the  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  produces  the  Angustura  bark. 

©alipe'a  ©f-fic-I-na'lis.®  The  tree 
which,  according  to  the  United  States 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  pro¬ 
duces  Angustura  or  Cusparia  bark. 

©al'I-pot.  An  earthen  pot,  painted 
and  glazed,  wherein  ointments,  etc.,  are 
kept.  Also,  a  resin  obtained  from  the 
several  species  of  Finns. 

©all.  The  bile,  or  secretion  of  the 
liver.  See  Bile. 
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(iall-lilatl'der.  [Lat.  Vesi'ca  Fel'- 
lis;  Fr.  Vesicule  du  Fiel,  vAzAldil'  dvi 
fe-el'.]  A  membranous  reservoir  con¬ 
taining  the  bile,  situated  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 

Oall-Bucts.  See  Cystic  Ducts. 

Gall-Xut.  See  Gall  a. 

Gall-Sick'ness.  The  remittent  fever 
(otherwise  called  Wal'cheren  Fe'ver) 
produced  by  marsh  miasmata  in  the 
Netherlands;  so  named  because  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  vomiting  of  bile. 

Gall'-Stone.  A  calculus  formed  in 
the  gall-bladder. 

Gal'la,®  plural  Gal'lae.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  namo  ||  for  the  nutgall,  or 
galls,  found  on  the  branches  of  the 
Quercus  infectoria.  They  are  excres¬ 
cences  caused  by  the  sting  of  an  insect 
belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  genus 
Cynips ;  though  the  Chinese  gall  is  said 
to  be  produced  by  an  Aphis. 

Galls  are  powerfully  astringent.  Al¬ 
though  sometimes  prescribed  in  chronic 
diarrhoea  and  similar  complaints,  they 
are  chiefly  used  in  external  applications, 
such  as  lotions,  gargles,  ointments,  etc. 

Gal'lae, %  the  plural  of  Galla,  which 
see. 

Gal'late.  [Gal'las,  a 'tis.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  gallic  acid  with  a  base. 

Gal'lic.  [Gal'lieas ;  from  Gal'lia, 
“  Gaul.”]  Belonging  to  the  French. 
See  Gallicus  Morbus. 

Gal'Me.  [Gal'lieas ;  from  gal' la,  a 
“  gall-nut.”]  Belonging  to  galls.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acid  found  in  astringent  vege¬ 
table  substances,  but  very  abundantly 
in  the  gall-nut. 

Gal-lie'o-lae.*  [From  gal'la,  a  “  gall,” 
and  co'lo,  to  “inhabit.”]  Literally,  “ in¬ 
habited  of  the  gall-nut.”  A  tribe  of 
hymenopterous  insects,  or  Diplolepariie, 
which  produce  those  excrescences  on 
plants  called  galls.  Latreille  compre¬ 
hends  all  the  insects  of  this  tribe  in  one 
genus,  viz. :  Cyuips.  See  Galla. 

Gal'li-ens  Mor'bns."*'  (“French 
Disease.”)  Another  name  for  Syphilis, 
Which  see. 

Gstl-ll-ua'ceous.  [Galliaia'ceus ; 

from  gal'lus,  a  “  cock,”  or  galli'na,  a 
“  hen.”]  Resembling  the  domestic  hen. 
See  Gallinje. 

GalMmsMlae.  See  G  allin  j®. 

Gal-li'mar*'(the  plural  of  galli'na,  a 
“hen”),  or  GaUina'ccons  Birds.  A 
family  of  birds  so  named  from  their 
affinity  to  the  domestic  hen. 

Gallmagiuis  Caput.  See  Caput 
Gallinaginis. 


Gill-li-na'go,  inis.*  [Probably  from 
gal'lus,  a  “cock.”]  The  Latin  name  for 
the  wood-cock. 

Gal-van'ic.  [Galvan 'icus.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  galvanism. 

Galvan'ic  Bat'te-ry  or  Trough. 

An  apparatus  for  accumulating  galvan¬ 
ism,  consisting  of  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper  alternately  fastened  together, 
and  cemented  into  a  wooden  or  earthen¬ 
ware  trough,  so  as  to  form  a  number  of 
cells ;  the  trough  is  then  filled  with  di¬ 
luted  acid. 

Galvan'ic  Mox'a.  A  term  applied 
by  Fabr6  Palaprat  to  the  employment 
of  voltaic  electricity  as  a  therapeutical 
agent  for  producing  the  cauterizing  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  moxa. 

G&l'van-iSm.  [Galvanis'mns ; 

from  Professor  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  who 
first  observed  the  manifestations  of  this 
fluid  or  principle.]  A  form  of  electricity 
usually  developed  or  produced  by  the 
mutual  action  of  various  metals  and 
chemical  agents  upon  each  other.  The 
additional  discoveries  of  Yolta  led  to  the 
term  Yoltaism,  or  Voltaic  Electricity, 
and  its  effect  on  the  muscles  of  animals 
newly  killed,  suggested  the  term  Animal 
Electricity. 

Gal-vam-om'e-ter.  [Galvanom'- 
ctrmn ;  from  galvanism,  and  /Arpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  nature  and  degree  of  excite¬ 
ment  produced  by  galvanic  action. 

Gal-van'o-scope.  [Galvanos'co* 
pus ;  from  galvanism,  and  ovc<wa»,  to 
“  observe.”]  An  instrument  capable  of 
exhibiting  electric  phenomena.  The 
term  has  been  applied  by  M.  Hall  to  a 
frog  properly  prepared  and  placed  under 
certain  conditions  for  experiment. 

Gainbir,  or  Gambier,  gam-beer'. 
The  Malay  name  of  an  astringent  ex¬ 
tract  procured  from  the  Nau'cle a  Gam - 
bir  (or  Unca'ria  Gambir).  The  sub¬ 
stance  called  square  catechu,  and  terra 
japonica,  is  the  produce  of  this  plant. 
See  Catechu. 

Gamboge.  See  Gambogia. 

Gam-bogc',  A-mer'I-can.  A  secre¬ 
tion  similar  to  gamboge,  yielded  by  seve¬ 
ral  species  of  Vismia. 

Gam-bo'gi-a.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  and  Dub.  Ph.)  for  gamboge, 
or  camboge ;  the  concrete  juice  of  an 
undetermined  tree.  Gamboge  is  a  power¬ 
ful  hydragogue  cathartic,  and  as  such  is 
often  given  in  dropsy.  It  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  remedy  for  the  tape-worm. 
In  large  doses  its  action  is  extremely 
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violent,  and  has  sometimes  proved  fatal. 
See  Cambogia. 

Gam-o-pet'al-ous.  [Gamopet'a- 

lus ;  from  yapo;,  “marriage,”  or  “union,” 
and  rtraXoi,  a  “petal.”]  Having  petals 
joined  together  by  the  borders. 

Gam-o-sep'al-ous.  [Garaosep'a- 
lus;  from  ydpof,  “marriage,”  or  “union,” 
and  sep'alum,  a  “  sepal.”]  Having  sepals 
joined  together  by  their  borders. 

Gang'U-fom.  [Ganglifor'mis ; 
from  gang'lion .]  Of  the  nature,  like¬ 
ness,  or  appearance  of  a  ganglion. 

Gan'glX-on.  [Lat.  Gan'glion ;  Gr. 
yayykiov,  a  “knot.”]  An  enlargement 
in  the  course  of  a  nerve,  resembling  a 
knot.  Also,  a  collection  of  vesicular 
neurine  which  serves  as  a  centre  of  ner¬ 
vous  power  to  certain  fibres  connected 
with  it.  Applied  in  Surgery  to  an  en¬ 
cysted  tumor  occurring  on  a  tendon  or 
aponeurosis,  sometimes  on  the  knee,  or 
on  the  back  of  the  hand  or  foot.  Also,  a 
genus  of  the  order  Tumores,  class  Lo¬ 
cales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Gan'glion  Im'par.*  A  small  gan¬ 
glion  on  the  coccyx. 

Ganglion  of  Gasser.  See  Gasse¬ 
rian  Ganglion. 

Ganglion  of  Meckel.  See  Meckel, 
Ganglion  op. 

Gan-gli-on'ic.  [Ganglion 'icus ; 

from  gan'glion.']  Pertaining  to  a  ganglion, 
or  to  ganglions  ;  consisting  of  ganglions. 

Ganglion'ic  Sys'tem,  or  Ganglion'ic 
Nerv'ous  Sys'tem.  A  name  applied  to 
the  Trisplanehnie  (or  Great  Sympathetic) 
nerve,  with  its  system  of  ganglia,  consti¬ 
tuting,  according  to  Bichat,  the  nervous 
system  of  organic  life.  See  Organic. 

Gam-gli-on'i-ea.*  [From  yayyXior,  a 
“nerve-knot.”]  A  elass  of  medicinal 
agents  which  affect  the  sensibility  or 
muscular  motion  of  parts  supplied  by 
the  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves. 

Gangrsena.  See  Gangrene. 

Gan-grse'naO'ris.-l'  (“Gangrene  of 
the  Mouth.”)  A  name  for  Stomacace, 
Gancrum  Oris,  or  canker  of  the  mouth. 

Gau'grene.  [Lat.  Gangrae'na; 
Gr.  y'lyyponva,  from  ypaiino,  or  ypd o>,  to 
“  gnaw,”  to  “  consume.”]  (Fr.  Gangrene, 
goNG'gRen'  or  goNo’gR^n'.)  The  state  of 
incipient  mortification.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  hot  mortification.  See  next  article. 

Gangrene,  Hot.  [Gangrae'na 
Cal'itla.]  A  name  applied  by  some 
writers  to  that  form  of  mortification 
which  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
inflammation,  in  other  words,  to  gan- 
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grene  proper ;  while  they  term  that  which 
is  unattended  by  inflammation  cold  gan¬ 
grene. 

Gan'grene,  IIu'inM.  [Gangrse'- 
na  Hu'mMa.]  A  term  applied  to  that 
form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  affected 
part  contains  more  or  less  of  decomposed 
or  other  fluids.  In  dry  gangrene  (Gan- 
grrn'na  Sic'ca),  these  fluids  are  not  pre¬ 
sent,  or  only  in  very  small  quantity. 
The  latter  form,  being  frequently  found 
to  affect  old  people,  has  been  sometimes 
called  Gangreena  Senilis. 

Gaping.  See  Pandiculatio. 

Gar'an-cine.  [From  Garance,  g§,'- 
roxss',  the  French  name  of  “madder.”] 
The  coloring  matter  of  madder,  mixed 
with  the  carbonized  residue  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  on 
the  woody  fibre  and  other  constituents 
of  madder.  It  is  a  brownish  or  puce- 
colored  powder  used  in  dyeing. 

Gar-cin'1-a.*  [Named  after  Dr. 
Garcin.]  A  Linnrean  genus  of  the  class 
Dodecandria,  natural  order  Guttifercc. 

Garcin'ia  Cam-S>o'gi-a,*  or  Gar* 
ciii'ia  €am-l>o-gi-©ii'tle&.*  A  plant 
considered  to  afford  the  best  gamboge. 
See  Cambogia,  and  Gambogia. 

Gar'diner’s  AM-men'ta-ry  Prep* 
a-ra'tion.  A  nutritious  article,  con¬ 
sisting  of  very  finely-ground  rice  meal. 

Garg.  =  Gargaris'ma .*  A  “gargle.” 

Gar-ga-ris'ma,  a tisfi  Gar-ga-ris'- 
mimi,®  Gar-ga-ris'mus.®  [From  yap- 
yapLsco,  to  “wash  the  throat.”]  A  wash 
for  the  throat:  a  gar'glo. 

Gargle.  See  Gargarisma. 

Gar'lic.  The  common  English  name 
of  the  plant  Al'lium  sati'vum.  Its  bulb¬ 
ous  root  or  roots  constitute  what  are 
termed  the  cloves  of  garlic. 

Gar'rot.  (Fr.  a  “stick,”  a  “kind  of 
lever.”)  A  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  or 
ivory,  for  tightening  circular  bandages. 

Garryace*,*  gar-rc-a'she-e.  [From 
Garrya,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small 
natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs,  found 
in  North  America. 

Ga'rum.®  A  sauce  or  pickle  made 
by  the  Romans,  from  the  ya/ioj,  a  small 
fish.  It  resembled  the  modern  anchovy 
sauce  in  nature  and  use. 

Gas,  gass.  [From  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gast,  “breath,”  “wind,”  “spirit.”]  An 
aeriform,  elastic  fluid. 

Gaseous,  gaz'e-us.  [Gaseo'sus.] 
Belonging  to  gas;  of  the  nature  of  gas. 

Gaseous  S*ulse.  See  Pulse. 

Gas'i-form.  [Gasifor'mis.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  or  nature  of  gas. 
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Gas-om'e-ter.  [Gasom'etrum ; 

from  gas,  and  ptrpov,  a  “measure.”]  A 
measurer  of  gas.  Usually  applied,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  reservoir  for  containing  gas. 

Gas-se'ri-anGan'gli-on.  The  semi¬ 
lunar  ganglion.  A  ganglion  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  first  discovered  by  Gasser. 

Gas'ter  (Gr.  yaarfip).  The  Greek 
name  for  the  stomach. 

Gas-ter-an-gem-phrax'is.*  [From 
yaarfip,  the  “stomach,”  ayyo;,  a  “vessel,” 
andepp^aji?,  an  “obstruction.”]  Conges¬ 
tion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach. 

Gas-ter'ic.  The  same  as  Gastric, 
which  see. 

Gasteropoda,  or  Gasteropods.  See 

next  article. 

Gas-ter-op'o-dos.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  “belly,”  or  “stomach,”  and  aoi;,  a 
“foot.”]  Gasterop'odous.  Applied  in 
the  plural  neuter  {Gasterop' oda)  to  a 
class  of  Mollusks  which  crawl  by  means 
of  a  fleshy  disk  on  their  belly.  The 
common  snail  belongs  to  this  class. 

Gas-ter-os'to-mns.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  “stomach,”  and  aropa,  a  “mouth.”] 
Gasteros'tomous.  Having  a  mouth  in 
the  belly,  or  stomach.  Applied  to  a 
species  of  Taenia,  or  tape-worm. 

Gas- 1 rue ' mi-ay  [From  yaarfip,  the 
“ stomach,”  and  alpa,  “blood.”]  Con¬ 
gestion  of  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  and, 
so,  nearly  synonymous  with  Gasteran- 
gempliraxis. 

Gas-tral'gi-a.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
“stomach,”  and  aXyoj,  “'pain.”]  Pain  in 
the  stomach :  gastral'gy. 

Gas-trel-co'sis.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
“stomach,”  and  c\ko co,  to  “ulcerate.”] 
Ulceration  of  the  stomach. 

Gas-tren-^epli-a-lo'sma,  a  tie.® 

[From  yaarfip,  the  “stomach,”  and  en- 
cephalo'ma,  a  “tumor  of  brain -like  sub¬ 
stance.”]  A  brain-like  fungus  of  the 
stomach. 

Gas-4resi-§ej»!»-a-Io'si§.*  The  for¬ 
mation  and  progress  of  gastrencepha- 
loma. 

Gas-tren'-eEiy-ta.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  “stomach,”  and  iyx «•),  to  “pour 
in.”]  A  stomach-syringe,  or  stomach- 
pump. 

Gas'ts-ie.  [Gas'tpicMs;  from  yaarfip, 
the  “stomach.”]  Belonging  to  the  sto¬ 
mach. 

Gas'ts’ic  Fe'ver.  A  name  given  by 
some  to  bilious  fever,  which  was  thought 
to  depend  on  gastric  derangement.  It 
is  the  Meningo-gastric  of  Pinel. 

Gas'tric  Juice.  [Suc’cns  Gas'tri- 
cus.]  The  iuice  secreted  in  the  stomach, 
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by  the  action  of  which  on  the  food, 
digestion  is  carried  on. 

Gas'trl-cism.  [Gastricis'mus ; 

from  yaarfip,  the  “stomach.”]  A  term 
for  gastric  affections  in  general;  but 
usually  applied  to  the  theory  that  all 
diseases  are  caused  by  the  accumulation 
of  impurities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
suggesting  their  removal  by  vomiting 
and  purging. 

Gas-tric'o-Ia.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
“stomach,”  and  co'lo,  to  “inhabit.”] 
Literally,  an  “inhabitant  of  the  sto¬ 
mach.”  Applied  to  those  (Estridse  (the 
common  bott,  for  example)  the  larvm 
of  which  are  found  in  the  intestines  of 
various  animals. 

Gas-tril'o-quus.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  “stomach,”  and  lo'quor,  to  “speak.”] 
The  same  as  Ventriloquous,  which 
see. 

Gas-tri'tis,  i dis.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
“stomach.”]  Inflammation  of  the  sto¬ 
mach.  A  genus  of  the  order  Phlegma- 
sise,  class  Pyrexise,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Gas'tro-§ele.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
“stomach,”  and  xfiXri,  a  “tumor.”]  Her¬ 
nia  in  which  a  portion  of  the  stomach  is 
protruded :  Hernia  ventriculi. 

Gas-tro-«Iio'lI-a.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  “stomach,”  and  xoXf/,  “bile.”]  Bil¬ 
ious  disease  of  the  stomach. 

Gas-tjro-clso-lo'sis.*  [From  the 
same.]  Gastric  bilious  fever. 

Gas-troe-ne'nsi-us.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  “  stomach,”  or  “belly,”  and  nvripr/,  the 
“leg.”]  (Fr.  Gastrocnemien,  gas'trok'- 
n;Pme-aN0'.)  Literally,  “belonging  to 
the  belly  (or  calf)  of  the  leg.”  The  name 
of  a  muscle  constituting  the  chief  part  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg. 

Gas-ti-o-col'i-ca.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  “stomach,”  and  col'iea,  the  “belly¬ 
ache.”]  Severe  colic-like  pain  in  the 
stomach.  Sometimes  applied  to  neuralgia 
of  the  stomach. 

Gas-tro'des.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
“stomach.”]  A  term  used  in  Compara¬ 
tive  Anatomy  and  Botany,  and  applied  to 
that  which  has  many  swellings  like  the 
belly,  or  conjoined  with  a  belly. 

Gas-tro-tl jfiii-a.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
“stomach,”  and  ddvvri,  “pain.”]  Spas¬ 
modic  pain  in  the  stomach. 

Gas-tro-en-ter-i'tis.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  “stomach,”  and  cvnpnv,  an  “intes¬ 
tine.”]  Inflammation  of  the  gastroin¬ 
testinal  mucous  membrane. 

Gas-ti’o-ep-i-plo'ic.  [From  yaarfip, 
the  “stomach,”  and  lnvn\oov,  the  “omen¬ 
tum.”]  Belonging  to  the  stomach  and 
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omentum,  as  applied  to  a  branch  of  the 
hepatic  artery,  lymphatio  glands  of  the 
abdomen,  etc. 

Gas'troid.  [Gastroi'des;  from  yaa- 
rfjp,  the  “stomach,”  and  eiio;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  the  belly,  or  stomach. 

Gas-trol'i-thus.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
“stomach,”  and  Ai 'do;,  a  “stone.”]  A 
calculus  in  the  stomach:  a  gas'trolith. 

Gas-trol'o-£y.  [Gastrolo'gia;  from 
yaarfip,  the  “stomach,”  and  Auyoj,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  dissertation  on  the  stomach, 
its  structure,  function,  etc.  Also,  the 
science  of  the  stomach. 

Gastromalacia,*  gas-tro-ma-la'- 
she-a.  [From  yaarfip,  the  “stomach,” 
and  paXaicdg,  “soft.”]  Softening  of  the 
stomach;  a  disease  occurring  in  infants, 
and  usually  preceded  by  hydrocephalus, 
acute  exanthematous  disease,  or  some  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Gas-tron'o-sos,*  or  Gas-tron'o- 
sus.®  [From  yaarfip,  the  “stomach,”  and 
v6aog,  a  “  disease.”]  Disorder  of  the 
stomach. 

Gas-tro-patli'ic.  [Gastropatta'i- 
cus.]  Belonging  to  gastropathy. 

Gas-t  ropa-liiy.  [Oastropathi'a; 

from  yaarfip,  the  “stomach,”  and  adOog, 
“affection,”  or  “disease.”]  Disease  of 
the  stomach. 

Gioitro-iierl-o-djii'l-a.  [From 
yaarfip,  the  “stomach,”  nspioSog,  a  “pe¬ 
riod,”  and  oSvrn,  “pain.”]  A  disease  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  India,  attended  with 
severe  neuralgic  pains,  returning  at  in¬ 
tervals.  So  distressing  are  the  paroxysms, 
that  they  are  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  terrible  weapon  of  Siva,  the  deity 
of  destruction. 

Gastropodns.  See  Gasteropodus. 

Gas-tror'rlia-gj'.  [fiiistrowlia'- 
gia;  from  yaarfip,  the  “stomach,”  and 
pfiymyi,  to  “break”  or  “burst,”  to  “break 
through.”]  Escape  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  through  a  lesion  of  its  seve¬ 
ral  coats;  also,  the  oozing  of  blood  from 
its  internal  surface. 

Gas-tro  r '  r3ia-p iiy .  [Gastro v '  rl*  a- 
pJie,  or  GastrorrJia'pJiia ;  from  yaarfip, 
the  “stomach,”  or  “belly,”  and  /W/117,  a 
“suture.”]  The  sewing  of  wounds  which 
penetrate  through  the  belly. 

Gas-tror-rlioe'a.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
“stomach,”  or  “belly,”  and  peto,  to 
“flow.”]  Undue  increase  of  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  sto¬ 
mach;  also,  a  flux  from  the  belly. 

Gas-tros'eo-py'.  [Gastrosco'pia ; 
from  yaarfip,  the  “belly,”  an d  axonea),  to  “ex¬ 
amine.”!  Examination  of  the  abdomen. 
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Gas-tro'sis.*  [From  yaarfip,  the 
“stomach.”]  A  name  given  by  Alibert 
to  a  family  including  all  diseases  of  the 
stomach. 

Gas-tro-splen'ic  O-men'ta.  A 

term  applied  to  the  laminae  of  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum  which  are  comprised  between 
the  spleen  and  the  stomach. 

Gas-tros'to-my.  [Gastrosto'mia; 
from  yaarfip,  the  “stomach,”  and  aropa, 
an  “orifice.”]  The  operation  of  form¬ 
ing  an  artificial  opening  into  the  sto¬ 
mach. 

Gas-tro-tom'ic.  [Gastrotom'i- 

cus.]  Belonging  to  gastrotomy. 

Gas-trot'o-my.  [Gastroto'mia ; 

from  yaarfip,  the  “stomach,”  or  “belly,” 
and  rtpvbi,  to  “cut.”]  The  operation  of 
cutting  open  the  abdomen,  as  in  the 
Caesarean  section;  also,  cutting  through 
the  stomach  itself. 

Gas-try’-pal'gi-a.*  [From  yaarfip, 
the  “  stomach,”  imo,  “  under,”  “  in  a  slight 
degree,”  and  «A yog,  “pain.”]  Slight  or 
gentle  pains  in  the  stomach. 

Gas-try'per-pa-thi'a.*  [From  yaa- 
rfip,  the  “stomach,”  vaep,  “above,”  “ex¬ 
cessive,”  and  7 mOos,  “disease.”]  Severe 
affection  of  the  stomach. 

Gas-try-po-pa-tlii'a.*  [From  yaa- 
rfjp,  the  “stomach,”  vtto,  “under,”  and 
ndOog,  “disease.”]  Slight  affection  of  the 
stomach. 

G&tcau  Febrile,  g&'to'  f&'bril'.  Tho 
French  term  for  Ague  Cake,  ivhich  see. 

Gatli'er-ing-.  The  same  as  Abscess, 
and  Suppuration. 

GauI-tEie ' ri-^u*  Tho  Pharmacopceial 
name  (U.S.  Pli.)  for  the  leaves  of  Gaul- 
the’ria  procum’ bens. 

Gaul-thgr'ic  A$'id.  The  heavy  oil 
of  partridge-berry,  or  Gaultheria  pro- 
cumbem,  formerly  a  constituent  of  the 
commercial  oil  of  w intergreen.  It  com¬ 
bines  with  bases,  and  forms  salts  called 
gaultheratos.  The  light  oil  of  partridge- 
berry  is  called  gaultherylene. 

Gayacine.  See  Guaiacin. 

Gaz.  See  Gas. 

Gaziform.  See  Gasiform. 

Gazomctcr.  See  Gasometer. 

^e'rne  (or  t^e'ic)  A^j'id.  [From  yea, 
“earth,”  yfpvog,  “earthy.”]  A  name 
given  by  Berzelius  to  humus,  or  vegetable 
mould,  the  result  of  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  substances. 

4pel-a-tig'em-o«s.  [From  gelat'ina, 
“gelatine,”  and  yzwdw,  to  “produce.”] 
Yielding  gelatine,  or  forming  the  gelatin¬ 
ous  structures  of  the  body. 

tyd'a-tine.  [Gelat'ina ;  from  ge'lo, 
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gela'tum,  to  “congeal,”  to  “harden.”] 
Jelly.  A  substance  obtained  from  bone, 
cartilage,  sinew,  ligament,  skin,  cellular 
tissue,  and  serous  membrane,  by  long- 
continued  boiling  in  water.  The  glue 
and  isinglass  of  commerce  are  forms  of 
gelatine. 

^Sel'atine  Cap'snles.  Capsules  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  concentrated  solution  of 
gelatine,  and  filled  with  medicines. 
When  swallowed,  the  capsules  dissolve 
in  the  gastro-intestinal  juices,  and  the 
nauseous  taste  of  the  medicine  is 
avoided. 

Gelatine,  Sugar  of.  See  Glyci- 
coll. 

^tel-a-tin'i-formi.  [Gelatiisifor'- 
mis.]  Resembling  gelatine. 

^rc-lat-i-no'sns.*  [From  < jelat'ina, 
“gelatine.”]  Gelat'inous.  Like  gela¬ 
tine,  or  full  of  gelatine.  Applied  in  the 
plural  masculine  ( Gelatino'si )  to  an  order 
of  Polypi. 

«^e-iat'i-nous.  [Gelatino'sns.] 

Like  gelatine :  composed  of  gelatine. 

^relat'inous  Tis'stees.  Tissues 
which  yield  to  boiling  water  a  substance 
which,  on  cooling,  forms  a  jelly,  or  may 
he  called  gelatine.  They  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  cellular  membrane,  the 
membranes  in  general,  the  tendons, 
ligaments,  bones,  cartilages,  etc. 

Gclatio  (je-la'shc-o),  o 'ms.®  [From 
ge'lo,  gela'tum,  to  “freeze.”]  Literally, 
a  “  freezing.”  Sometimes  applied  to  the 
rigid  state  of  the  body  in  catalepsy. 

<£el.  Qnav.  =  Gelat'ina  qua' vis .*  “ In 
any  kind  of  jelly.” 

^■rel-se'mi-um.*  Yellow  jasmine. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for  the  root 
of  Gelse'mium  sempervi' rens.  This  plant 
has  been  placed  in  the  secondary  list  of 
the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1860. 

Gomel J a.  See  Gemellus. 

[From  gemel'- 
lus,  “  double,”  or  “  twin,”  and  Jlos,  a 
“flower.”]  Having  flowers  disposed 
two  and  two  :  gemelliflo'rate. 

tye-mel/liis,®  plural  [Di¬ 

minutive  of  gem' in us,  “  double.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Gastrocnemius  externus  mus¬ 
cle.  because  it  has  a  double  origin. 

Gemisii.  Sec  Ge  minus. 

^Jem'iniflo'rus.*  See  Gemelli- 

FLORUS. 

^Jem'i-mas,*plural <j»em's-ni.  “  Dou¬ 
ble,”  or  “  twin.”  Applied  to  certain  parts 
of  plants  when  in  pairs.  Applied  also  to 
the  gemelli  muscles,  and  to  leaves,  etc. 

^ein'maJ  A  bud  which  contains 
the  rudiments  of  a  plant  in  a  latent  state 


till  the  season  favors  its  evolution.  Also, 
a  precious  stone :  a  gem. 

Geiii-mji'oeoiis.  [Gemma'ceus ; 
from  gem'ma,  a  “bud.”]  Belonging  to 
buds ;  having  buds. 

Gein-infi'tion.  [Gcmma'iio,  o’nis ; 
from  gem'ma,  a  “  bud.”]  The  state  or 
process  of  budding ;  the  arrangement 
of  leaves  or  petals  in  a  bud. 

^em-inif 'er-ous.  [Gemmif 'crus ; 
from  gem'ma,  a  “bud,”  or  “gem,”  and 
fe'ro,  to  “  bear.”]  Bearing  buds,  or  con¬ 
taining  gems. 

^rom-siai-fi-ca'tion.  [Gemmilica'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  gem'ma,  a  “bud,”  and 
fa'cio,  to  “make.”]  The  manner  in 
which  the  bud  or  gem  is  developed. 
Also,  synonymous  with  Ramification. 

^iSem-mi-llo'rus.*  [From  gem'ma,  a 
“bud,”  and  Jlos,  a  “flower.”]  Having 
flowers  like  buds  :  gemmiflo'rate. 

^em-ml-foi-'mis.®  [From  gem'ma, 
a  “bud.”]  Bud-  or  gem-like:  gem'mi- 
form. 

^}em-mi|>'a-ro«s.  [Gemmip'arus ; 

from  gem'ma,  a  “bud,”  and  pa'rio,  to 
“bring  forth.”]  Applied  to  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  species  by  buds,  or  gem- 
mules,  arising  from  germs,  as  exemplified 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  in  many 
of  the  Infusoria. 

Gem-mu-la'tion.  [G  emmula'tlo, 

o’nis ;  from  gem'mula,  a  “little  bud.”] 
A  kind  of  reproduction  consisting  in 
simple  growth  and  development  with¬ 
out  the  agency  of  sexes.  See  Gemmip- 
arous. 

(^em'mule.  [Gem'mula;  diminu¬ 
tive  of  gem'ma,  a  “bud.”]  The  rudiment 
of  the  stem,  afterwards  becoming  stem 
and  branches ;  a  plumule. 

f/e'iaa,*  plural  Ge'iase.  [From  ylw;, 
the  “cheek-bone.”]  (Fr.  Joue,  zhoo.) 
The  cheek,  or  cheeks,  forming  the  late¬ 
ral  walls  of  the  mouth.  They  are  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  muscular  tissue,  lined 
internally  with  a  mucous  membrane. 

Gen©ives,  zhoN«'s&v\  The  French 
term  for  the  “gums.”  See  Gingiva. 

^ten«e-au'tlin’o-|>y.  [From  ysvsa, 
“birth,”  and  ardptmro;,  a  “man.”]  The 
same  as  Anthropogeny. 

^Jen'e-ra,,*  plural  of  Genus,  which  see. 
^3en'er-al  I*rac-ti'tio2j-e®“.  A  term 
applied  to  those  practitioners  in  England 
and  Wales  who  do  not  profess  to  advise 
as  pure  physicians,  or  to  act  us  pure  sur¬ 
geons,  but  perform  in  their  daily  voca¬ 
tion  the  duties  of  both,  with  those  of  the 
obstetrician  in  addition. 

^ien-er-a'tioii.  [Genera'tio,  o'nis; 
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from,  gen'ero,  genera' turn,  to  “beget.”] 
The  aet  of  reproducing ;  reproduction. 

Generation,  Fissiparous.  See 

Fissiparous  Generation. 

Genera' tion,  Or'gans  of.  In 

woman,  the  external  are  the  Mans  veneris, 
labia,  perinseum,  clitoris,  and  nymphse ; 
the  internal,  the  vagina,  uterus,  ovaria, 
and  Fallopian  tubes ;  in  man,  the  penis, 
testes,  vesiculse  seminales,  vasa  de/erentia, 
and  prostate  gland. 

^Je-ner'ie.  [Gener'icus.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  genus. 

^Se-ne'si-al.  [Genesia'lis ;  from 

yereaig,  “origin,”  “generation.”]  Be¬ 

longing  to  generation. 

^ten-es'ic-ns.*  Belonging  to  genesis. 

fien'e-sis.*  [From  yevm,  to  “be 
horn.”]  Birth,  origin,  or  generation. 

Genet  des  Teinturiers.  See  Ge¬ 
nista  Tinctoria. 

^Je-net'i-ea.*  [See  Geneticus.]  The 
name  of  a  class  in  Dr.  Good’s  Nosology, 
comprising  diseases  connected  with  the 
sexual  function. 

^en-el'i-cus.®  [From  yuan;,  “gene¬ 
ration,”  or  ytvudo),  to  “beget.”]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  procreative  function  :  genet'ic. 

<ple-ne'va.*  [From  Gene'va,  where 
first  made.]  (Fr.  Genievre,  zheli-ne-evR' 
or  zh’ne-ivR'.)  Gin,  distilled  from  malt 
or  rye,  and  afterwards  subjected  to  the 
same  process  with  juniper-berries.  A 
spurious  kind,  from  turpentine  and  car¬ 
damom-seeds,  with  very  few,  if  any, 
juniper-berries,  is  largely  consumed  in 
the  English  metropolis,  etc.,  as  British 
gin. 

Gen-ie'u-late.  [Genicula'tus ; 

from  genic' ulum.~\  Bent  like  a  little 
joint,  or  like  the  knee. 

^*e-nic'u-lum.*  [Diminutive  of  ge'- 
nu,  the  “knee.”]  A  small  knot  or  joint; 
a  little  knee. 

[From  yeveiov,  the  “chin.”] 
A  prefix  denoting  attachment  to,  or  con¬ 
nection  with,  the  chin. 

tle-nista  Tinc-to'ri-a.*  (“Dyers’ 
Broom.”)  (Fr.  Genet  des  Teinturiers, 
zh’ni  dd  taN«'tii're-&'.)  A  shrub  culti¬ 
vated  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  sometimes  used  in  medicine. 

Gen'I-tal.  [Genita'lis ;  from  gig' - 
no,  gen'itum,  to  “beget.”]  Belonging  to 
generation. 

^fen'i-tals.  [Gemita'lia,  plural 
neuter  of  Genita'lis;  from  the  same.] 
The  organs  or  parts  contributing  to 
generation  in  the  male  or  female.  See 
Generation,  Organs  of. 

tyeiii-to-.  [From  genita'lia.]  A  pre¬ 


fix  denoting  connection  with  the  genital 
organs. 

Goii'j-to-t'rii 'ral.  The  name  of  a 
nerve  proceeding  from  the  first  lumbar, 
and  dividing  into  an  internal  branch, 
which  accompanies  the  spermatic  cord; 
and  an  external,  which  is  distributed 
into  filaments  at  the  crural  arch. 

Genneticus.  See  Geneticus. 

Genon.  See  Genu. 

Gentian.  See  Gentiana  Lutea. 

Gentiana,*  jen-she-a'na.  [From 
Gen'tius,  a  king  of  Illyria.]  The  Phar- 
macopceial  name  ||  of  the  root  of  Gentiana 
lutea.  Gentian  is  an  excellent  bitter 
tonic,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to 
cases  of  simple  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs. 

Gentia'na  Cat-es-fose'i.®  Blue  gen¬ 
tian.  The  Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  root  of  Gentiana  Oatesbsei. 

Gentia'na  lai'te-a,*  Gentia'na 
Rn'foKi.*  The  gentian-plant;  felwort. 

Gentia'na  lia'dix.*  (“  Gentian 
Boot.”)  See  Gentiana  Lutea. 

Gentianacese,®  jen-she-an-a'she-e. 
[From  Gentia'na,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Their  characteristic  property  is 
intense  bitterness,  which  resides  in  the 
root,  stem,  leaf,  etc.,  and  renders  them 
tonic,  stomachic,  and  febrifugal.  The 
gentian-root  is  an  example.  Some  spe¬ 
cies  are  prized  for  their  beauty. 

<)len-ti-an-a'ceous.  [Gentiana'- 
ceus.]  Besembling  the  Gentian  plant. 
See  Gentianacea:. 

4)<en-ti-a'nse  lui'te-se  Ita'dix.* 

(“Boot  of  Gentiana  Lutea.”)  See  Gen¬ 
tiana. 

Gemtianin,  jen'slie-a-nin.  [Genti- 
ani'ma.]  The  bitter  principle  of  the 
plant  Gentiana  lutea. 

Gentiamius,  or  Gentianus.  See 
Gentianaceous. 

plural  ^lem'u-a.  (Fr.  Ge¬ 
noa,  zheh-noo'.)  The  knee;  the  articu¬ 
lation  of  the  leg  with  the  thigh. 

<)}en'ii-a,*  the  plural  of  the 

“  knee.” 

Gen'ua  "VSI/ga."*  [From  val'gus, 
“crooked,”  or  “bowed.”]  (“Bowed  or 
Crooked  Knees.”)  The  deformity  vul¬ 
garly  called  knock-knees. 

Ge'mis,*  gen.  <^en'e-ris."*'  [From 
y ivos,  a  “family.”]  A  group  or  assem¬ 
blage  of  species  subordinate  to  a  class 
or  order. 

$>e-o-cen'tric.  [Geocen'tricus; 

from  yrj,  or  yea,  the  “earth,”  and  KenpiKd;, 
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“centric.”]  Having  the  earth  for  the 
centre.  Applied  to  the  place  in  which 
any  heavenly  body,  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  appears. 

<^e'odc.  [Geo'des;  from  yi?,  or  yea,  the 
“earth.”]  Belonging  to  earth;  earthy. 
Applied  in  Mineralogy  to  a  stone  contain¬ 
ing  a  cavity  usually  lined  within  with 
crystals,  but  sometimes  containing  loose 
earth  or  a  nodule  of  stone.  The  term 
Geode  is  also  applied  to  the  cavity  itself. 

fl^e-otl'e-sy.  [Geodse'sia ;  from  yij, 
or  yea,  the  “  earth,”  and  iaiw,  to  “  divide.”] 
That  science  by  which  the  extent  and 
figure  of  the  earth  (or  of  a  portion  of  its 
surface)  are  ascertained. 

[Named  after  Dr. 
Geoffroyi]  A  Linnsean  genus .  of  the 
class  IJiadclphia,  natural  order  Legu- 
minosee,  or  Fabacese. 

Geoffrae'a  In-er'mis.*  The  syste¬ 
matic  name  of  the  cabbage-tree. 

<)le-o-gen'i-cus.s  Belonging  to  ge- 
ogony :  geogen'ic. 

Geogeny.  See  Geogoxy. 
Ge-«g-nos  'tic.  [Gcognos '  ticns.  ] 

Belonging  to  geognosy. 

Ge-og'no-sy.  [Geogno'sia ;  from 
yij,  or  yea,  the  “  earth,”  and  yvtiais, 
“  knowledge.”]  The  knowledge  or 
science  of  the  structure  of  the  globe.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  essentially  the  same 
as  Geology,  which  see. 

Ge-og'o-Biy,  or  t^e-og'c-my.  [Ge- 
©ge'nia;  from  y>7,  or  yea,  tho  “earth,” 
and  yeiiu,  to  “be  born.”]  The  doctrine 
of  the  formation  of  the  earth. 

^ic-og'ra-ptsy.  [Geogra'jpliia ; 
from  yij,  or  yea,  the  “  earth,”  and  ypaip a>, 
to  “write.”]  A  description  of  tho  known 
world,  its  mountains,  seas,  rivers,  parts, 
limits,  situation,  and  all  other  remark¬ 
able  things  belonging  to  it. 

Ge-ol'o-gy.  [Gcolo'gia;  from  yfj, 
or  yea,  the  “earth,”  and  Adyos,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  structure  or  formation  of 
the  earth,  including  the  rocks,  strata, 
etc.,  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Mineralogy  by  treating 
of  mineral  substances  in  the  aggregate, 
while  Mineralogy  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  consideration  of  particular  species. 

^e-o-naet'ric,  ^Se-o-met'rS-eal. 
[Gcomet'rieus.]  Belonging  to  ge¬ 
ometry. 

<^e-om'e-try.  [Geome'tria;  from 
yij,  or  yea,  the  “earth,”  and  perpeut,  to 
“  measure.”]  Originally,  the  art  of 
measuring  the  earth,  or  any  distance  or 
dimensions  on  it.  Now  applied  to  the 
15 


science  of  quantity  and  extension,  irre* 
spective  of  matter. 

Gc-on'o-my.  [Geono'mia;  from 

yij,  or  yea,  the  “earth,”  and  vapog,  a 
“law.”]  That  branch  of  general  Physics 
which  treats  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  or  are 
now  taking  place,  in  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  or  in  the  atmosphere. 

[From  yi?,  or  yea, 
the  “earth,”  and  <pi\eio,  to  “love.”] 
Earth-loving.  Applied  as  a  specific  name 
to  plants  that  grow  on  the  earth,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same 
genus  or  order  growing  on  trees,  etc. 
Also  applied  in  the  plural  neuter  ( Ge - 
oph'ila)  to  a  division  of  Gasteropoda  that 
live  upon  the  land. 

Garik.  The  bark  of  the 
Pinckneya  pubens,  an  American  plant, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  Cinchona. 

tye-ra'ni-a,*  plural  of  Go-ra  'ni-uin, 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.  See  Geraniace^e. 

Geraniacese,*  je-ra-ne-a'she-e,  or 
^e-ra'ni-a.®  A  natural  order  of  exoge¬ 
nous  plants,  including  the  Geranium.  An 
astringent  principle  and  an  aromatic  or 
resinous  flavor  characterize  this  order. 

Go-ivs/iil-tiiia.®  Cranesbill.  ThePhar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  rhi- 
zoma  of  Gera’nium  maeula'tum. 

^te-rat'I-cus.®  [From  yi?paj, “old  age.”] 
Belonging  to  old  age.  Applied  (in  the 
plural,  Gerat'ici )  to  an  order  of  diseases. 

(Jem!.  [Ger'men,  Ger'minis.] 
The  first  principle  of  any  thing  that  has 
life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Botany  to  the  corculum  or  embryo 
of  a  germinating  seed,  lying  between 
the  cotyledons,  and  constituting  the  exact 
point  from  which  the  life  and  organization 
of  the  future  plant  are  to  spring. 

Ijier'man  Sil'ver  (called  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  GacStfong).  The  white  alloy  of 
nickel,  formed  by  fusing  together  one 
hundred  parts  of  copper,  sixty  of  zinc, 
and  forty  of  nickel. 

Ger'iman  Tin'der.  (Fr.  Amadou, 
d'm&'doo'.)  A  substance  prepared  from 
the  Polyp' orus  f omenta' rius  and  ignia'- 
rius,  by  cutting  tho  fungi  into  slices, 
beating,  and  soaking  them  in  a  solution 
of  nitre. 

Ger'incn,*  gen.  Ger'mi-nis.^  Tho 

rudiment  of  the  young  fruit  and  seed  of 
vegetables  at  the  base  of  tho  pistil;  also 
the  same  as  Germ,  which  see. 

Germinal  Membrane.  See  Blas¬ 
toderm. 

Ger-ini-iifi'i  ion.  [Germina'tio, 
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o' iris ;  from  ger'mino,  germina'  turn,  to 
“  bud.”]  The  act  of  sprouting. 

^ter-min'a-tlve.  [Gerniinati'vus ; 

from  the  same.]  Having  power  to  bud, 
or  develop. 

<jJgr-o-co ' ml-a.*  [From  yipa;,  “old 
age,”  and  Kofoi,  to  “care  for.”]  That 
department  of  hygiene  which  treats  of 
the  regimen  and  medical  attention  pro¬ 
per  for  old  age. 

Gfirofle.  The  same  as  Girofle. 

^er-on-tox'on.®  •  [From  yipwv,  yipov- 
toj,  an  “old  man,”  and.  Tojtov,  a  “bow.”] 
The  same  as  Arcus  Senilis,  which  see. 

Gesiterace8e,*jes-ner-a'she-e.  [From 
Gesne'ra,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants  (shrubs  or 
herbs),  found  in  India,  Europe,  etc. 

^les-ta'tion.  [Gesta'tio,  o'nis;  from 
ges'to,  gesta'tum,  to  “carry  often,”  to 
“  carry  about”  (from  ge'ro,  ges'tum,  to 
“  carry”).]  The  condition  of  a  pregnant 
female;  pregnancy;  gravidity,  or  uterine 
gestation.  Also,  applied  to  a  species  of 
exercise  without  bodily  exertion ;  as 
swinging,  riding  in  a  carriage,  or  sailing. 

A  Linn  in  an  genus  of  the 
class  Icosandria,  natural  order  Rosaceee. 
Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.) 
for  the  root  of  Ge'umriva'le{ Water  Avens). 

^te'urn  Ur-ba'inim.*  The  herb 
avens,  or  bennet. 

G.  G.  G.  =  Gum'mi  Gut'tse  Gam'bix.% 
“  Gamboge.” 

Gib-bl-for'mis.*'  [From  gib'bus,  a 
“hump  on  the  back.”]  Resembling  a 
hump  :  gib'biform. 

Gib-bos'  l-ty.  [Gibbos'itas,  n't  is; 

from  gib'bus,  “crooked,”  or  “bossed.”] 
The  state  of  being  irregularly  swelled 
or  bunched;  crookedness. 

Gib'bons.  [Gib'bus ;  from  vSo ;,  the 
“hump  on  a  camel’s  back.”]  Convex; 
bunched  out. 

Giddiness.  See  Vertigo. 

<jtil-le'm-a.®  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  Gille'nia 
trifolia' ta,  and  of  Gille'nia  stipula' cea. 

Gilliesiacese,®  jil-le-se-a'she-e. 
[From  Gillie' sia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
small  natural  order  of  endogenous  and 
bulbous  plants,  found  in  Chili. 

Gil-ll-flfnv'er,  or  Gil'Iy-FIow'er. 
The  Dian'thus  caryopliyl'lus. 

Gijjls.  [From  gu'la,  the  “throat.” 
Lat.  Bran'cliise.]  The  organs  of  res¬ 
piration  in  fishes.  See  Branciil*. 

^imbernat’s  (jim-ber-nats';  Sp. 
pron.  H^m-beR-nat')  idg^'a-ment.  The 
broad,  thin,  triangular  insertion  of  Pou- 
part’s  ligament. 
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Gin.  See  Geneva. 

tyiii'g'er.  The  root  of  Zingiber  offici¬ 
nale. 

<pin-gi'va.*  [Derived,  according  to 
some,  from  gig' no,  to  “beget,”  because 
they  seem  to  produce  the  teeth.]  (Fr. 
Geneive,  zhoN°'s6v'.)  The  gum ;  the 
highly  vascular,  fleshy  substance  cover¬ 
ing  the  alveoli,  and  necks  of  the  teeth. 

^Sin-gi-vi'tis,  i dis.*  [From  gingi'va, 
the  “gum.”]  Inflammation  of  the  gum. 

'g-ly-iwoM.  [GingXy  moi  'tics ; 
from  yiyy\vp6;,  a  “hinge,”  and  uSo;,  a 
“form.”]  Resembling  a  hinge;  hinge¬ 
like. 

^in'g-ly-mus.®  [Gr.  yi yyXr/idj.]  A 
species  of  diarthrosis.  A  hinge-like  ar¬ 
ticulation,  in  which  the  bones  move  upon 
each  other  in  two  directions  only,  viz. : 
forwards  and  backwards.  Examples 
occur  in  the  elbow,  the  wrist,  the  knee, 
the  ankle,  the  lower  jaw,  etc. 

^Jiu'seng.  [A  Chinese  word,  signi¬ 
fying,  it  is  said,  the  “power  of  man  ;”  so 
called  because  it  is  supposed  to  increase 
virility.]  The  Chinese  name  of  the  root 
of  the  Pa'nax  quinquefo'lium.  See  Panax. 

Girofle,  zh^Tofl'.  A  French  term  for 
the  “clove.”  See  Eugenia. 

Giz'zard.  [Ventric'ulus  Callo'- 
sus.]  The  proper  stomach  of  birds. 

Gla-bel'la.*  [Diminutive  of  gla'bra, 
the  feminine  of  gla'ber,"  smooth.”]  The 
small  space  between  the  eyebrows,  and 
immediately  above  a  line  from  one  to 
the  other;  also  called  Interciliuji. 

Gla-bel'lar.  [Glabella'ris.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  glabella.  The  same  as 
Antinial. 

Gla'brous.  [Gla'ber;  from  y\a<J>v- 
pog,  “fair.”]  Without  hairs  or  pubes¬ 
cence  ;  smooth. 

Glace,  gldss.  The  French  term  for 
“ice.”  See  Glacis s. 

Glacial,  gla'she-al.  [Glacia'lis; 
from  gla'cies,  “ice.”]  Pertaining  to  ice; 
like  ice;  icy.  The  term  is  often  applied 
to  acids  existing  in  a  crystalline  form  like 
ice. 

Gla'cial  A-cet'ic  A?'id.  The  strong¬ 
est  acetic  acid  which  can  be  procured. 
It  exists  in  a  crystallized  state  under  50° 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  contains  79  per  cent, 
of  real  acid.  See  Acetum. 

Gla'cial  Phos-ph«r'ic  Ac' id.  [Ac'« 
itlum  PhospSior'icuni  Glaeia'le.] 
A  colorless,  glass-like  substance,  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  tonic  and  refrigerant.  It 
has  been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of 
the  Materia  Mediea  in  the  U.S.  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  for  1860. 
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(ilacies,®  gla'she-ez.  [From  gelas'co, 
to  “freeze.”]  The  Latin  term  for  “ice,” 
or  congealed  water. 

Glad'i-ate.  [Gladia'tiis ;  from 
gla'dius,  a  “sword.”]  Sword-like;  ensi- 
forrn. 

Cla'di-us  Pis-to-ri-en'sis.*  (A 

“Pistorian  Sword-Knife.”)  A  bistoury: 
so  called  because  the  town  of  Pistori  was 
once  famous  for  their  manufacture.  See 
Bistoury. 

Glaire,  or  Glair.  The  white  of  egg. 

Glair 'in,  or  Glair'ime.  [Glairi'na.] 

A  peculiar  vegetable  or  animal  sub¬ 
stance,  somewhat  resembling  dried  albu¬ 
men  (or  glaire),  produced  at  the  sulphu¬ 
reous  spring  of  Aix,  in  Savoy. 

Glance.  A  name  given  to  certain 
minerals  which  have  a  metallic  or  pseudo- 
metallic  lustre,  as  glance  coal,  etc. 

Gland.  [Gians,  Gian 'cl  is  ;  from 
glans,  an  “  acorn.”]  An  organ  consist¬ 
ing  of  blood-vessels,  absorbents,  and 
nerves,  for  secreting  or  separating  some 
particular  fluid  from  the  blood.  Also, 
the  bulbous  extremity  of  the  •penis  and 
clitoris.  In  Botany,  applied  to  a  secre¬ 
tory  vessel. 

Gland,  Pain  of.  See  Adenalgia. 

Glanders.  See  Farcy. 

Gian  'di-form.  [Glandifor 'mis.] 
Formed  or  shaped  like  a  gland.  The 
same  as  Adeniform,  and  Adenoid. 

Glan'dfi-la.®  [Diminutive  of  glam.] 
A  little  gland:  a  glan'dule. 

Glandnla  Prostata  Mnliebris. 
See  Corpus  Glandulosum. 

Glan'du-lse  Ag-gre-ga'tse,®  or 
Gian 'dulse  Con-gre-ga'tae.*  (“Ag¬ 
gregated  or  Clustered  Glandules.”)  See 
Peyer’s  Glands. 

Glan'dnlse  An-tl-pros-tat'I-sse.* 

The  antiprostatic  glandules  or  glands. 

Glandulse  Brnnnen.  See  Brun¬ 
ner’s  Glands. 

Glandulse  Cowperi.  See  Glandu¬ 
le  Antiprostatice. 

Glandulse  Meiboraii.  See  Meibo¬ 
mian  Glands. 

Glandulse  Myrtiformes.  See  Ca- 

runcule  Myrtiformes. 

Glandulse  Jfabotbi,  Glandulse 
Nabotliianse.  See  Naboth’s  Glands. 

Glandulse  ©doriierse.  See  Tysoni 
Glandule. 

Glandulse  Paccbionise.  See  Pac- 
ciiionie,  Glandule. 

Glandulse  Solitarise.  See  Brun¬ 
ner’s  Glands. 

Glandulse  Tysoni.  See  Tysoni 
Glandule. 


Gian'du-bjr.  [Glandula'rius*, 

from  glan' dula.]  Pertaining  to,  or  like, 
a  gland,  in  appearance,  function,  or 
structure. 

Gian  'du-lous.  [Glandulo’sus ; 

from  glan'dula.]  Having  little  eleva¬ 
tions  like  glands. 

Gians.  See  Gland. 

Gians  Cli-tor'i-dis.®  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  extremity  of  the  clitoris. 

Gians  JPe'nis.®  The  nut-like  head 
of  the  Mem' brum  vivi'le. 

Glaserian  Fissure,  or  Fissure  of 
Glaserius.  See  Fissura  Glaserii. 

Glass.  See  Cyatiius. 

Glass,  Sol'u-ble,  is  formed  by  com¬ 
bining  potash  or  soda  with  silicic  acid 
or  silica,  without  any  third  ingredient. 
It  presents  the  usual  vitreous  aspect,  but 
is  easily  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  kind  of  paint  for  paper, 
cloth,  wood,  etc.,  to  prevent  or  retard 
their  inflammation  on  the  contact  of  an 
ignited  body. 

Glau'ber’s  Sails.  [Sal  Glau'beris.] 

The  sulphate  of  soda. 

Glau-co'ma,  a tig.*  [From  yXawds, 
“blue  green,”  also  “light  gray.”]  Dim¬ 
ness  or  defect  of  vision  from  opacity  of 
the  vitreous  humor. 

Glau-co-mat'i-cws.®  Pertaining  to 
glaucoma. 

Glau-com'a-tous,  or  Glau-com'a- 
tose.  [Glaucomato'des,  Glancom- 
ato'sus;  from  glauco'ma. ]  Having 
glaucoma,  or  like  glaucoma:  green. 

Glau-eo'sis.*  Another  name  for 
Glaucoma,  which  see. 

Glau'cous.  [Glau'cus;  from 
yXawcdj,  a  “blue  green,”  or  “light  gray.”] 
Light  gray.  Applied  to  leaves  or  fruits 
covered  with  a  whitish  bloom  which  is 
easily  rubbed  off,  as  the  cabbage-leaf  or 
the  plum. 

Gleet.  [Anglo-Saxon  Glidan,  to 
“glide,”  to  “flow  down  gently.”]  A 
thin  matter  issuing  out  of  ulcers,  but 
generally  applied  to  a  result  of  gonor¬ 
rhoeal  disease. 

Gle'noid.  [Glenoi'des ;  from  yMm, 
a  “cavity,”  and  elSog,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  pit  or  cavity. 

Gleucose.  See  Glucose. 

Gli'a-din.  [Gliadi'na;  from  yXt'a, 
“glue.”]  One  of  the  constituents  of 
vegetable  gluten. 

Glis'son,  Cap'sule  of.  [Cap'sula 
Glisso'nii.]  A  thin,  strong  sheath  of 
peritonaeum  surrounding  the  vessels  of 
the  liver,  and  entering  the  transverse 
fissure,  throughout  the  entire  organ. 
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Glo'bate.  [Globa'tus;  from  glo'bus, 
a  “ball.”]  Shaped  like  a  ball. 

Glo'bosc.  [Globo'sus;  from  glo'bus, 
a  “ball.”]  Round  like  a  ball;  globular. 

Glob'u-lar.  [Globula'ris ;  from 
glo'bus,  a  “globe.”]  Like  a  globe. 

Glob'ule.  [Glob  ulus ;  diminutive 
of  glo'bus,  a  “globe.”]  Applied  to  such 
particles  of  matter  as  are  of  a  globular 
or  spherical  figure,  like  the  globules  of 
the  blood,  or  of  milk. 

Glob'u-Iin,  or  Glob'u-llne.  [Glob- 
uli'na;  from  glob' ulus,  a  “globule.”] 
The  colorless  substance  which  remains 
after  the  red  coloring  matter  has  been 
removed  from  the  globules  of  the 
blood. 

Glob'u-lism.  [From  glob' ulus,  a 
“  little  globe,”  or  “  pill.”]  A  name  for 
Homoeopathy. 

Glo'bus  Hys-t&r'I-cus.*  (“ Hyster¬ 
ical  Ball.”)  A  sensation  as  if  a  ball 
wore  ascending  in  the  throat,  caused  by  a 
portion  of  air  arising  in  the  oesophagus, 
and  prevented  from  escaping  by  spasm. 

Glo'bus  Major.*'  The  head  of  the 
epididymis. 

Glo'bus  Mi'noiv*  The  lower  en¬ 
largement  of  the  epididymis. 

Glo-cli  it!  'Gate,  G  lo  'c  Jiin-ate. 

[Glocliiilia'tus,  Glocbina'tus;  from 
yXco^ij,  the  “point  of  a  dart.”]  A  botani¬ 
cal  term  signifying  “barbed,”  bent  back 
at  the  point,  like  the  barb  of  a  fish¬ 
hook. 

Glom'er-ate.  [Glomcra'tus ;  from 
glom'ero,  glomera'tum,  to  “wind  on  a 
ball”  (from  glo'mus,  a  “clue,”  or 
“ball”).]  Crowded  together;  congre¬ 
gated.  Applied  to  glands  formed  of  a 
clue,  as  it  were,  of  sanguineous  vessels 
having  an  excretory  duct  but  no  cavity. 

Glom'e-rule.  [Glomerulus;  di¬ 
minutive  of  glo'mus,  a  “  clue  of  thread.”] 
A  botanical  term  signifying  a  small  tuft 
or  capitulum,  mostly  in  the  axilla  of  the 
peduncle. 

Glos'sa.*  [Gr.  yXio-o-a.]  The  tongue; 
the  chief  organ  of  taste.  See  Toxgur. 

Glos'sa-gra.'*  [From  yXtuo-ca,  the 
“tongue,”  and  aypa,  a  “seizure.”]  Vio¬ 
lent  pain  in  the  tongue;  nearly  the  same 
as  glossalyia. 

Glos-sal'gi-a.*  [From  yXcoo-cra,  the 
“tongue,”  and  uXyo;,  “pain.”]  Pain  in 
the  tongue.  See  Glossagra. 

Glos-siU'gi-CMS.*  Belonging  to 
glossalgia :  glossal'gic. 

Glos-san'thrax,  aci’s.®  [From  yXoA- 
aa,  the  “tongue,”  and  av6pa%,  a  “burning 
coal.”]  Carbuncle  of  the  tongue,  of 
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rare  occurrence  in  human  beings,  but 
not  unfrequent  in  some  domestic  ani¬ 
mals. 

Glos-sep-l-glot'ti-cus.*  [From 

yhwrjoa,  the  “tongue,”  and  epiglot'tis. ] 
Belonging  to  the  tongue  and  epiglottis. 
Applied  to  a  ligament:  glossepiglot'tic. 

Glos-sit'I-cus.*  Belonging  to  glos¬ 
sitis:  glossit'ic. 

Glos-si'tis,  idis.*  [From  yX&aoa,  the 
“tongue.”]  Inflammation  of  the  tongue. 

Glos-so-cat'o-etms.*  [From  yXaxnra, 
the  “tongue,”  and  Karlxo,  to  “hold 
down.”]  An  instrument  for  depressing 
the  tongue. 

Glos'so-^elc.'*  [From  yXwo-ca,  the 
“tongue,”  and  *i'/Xf/,  a  “tumor.”]  Ex¬ 
trusion,  or  a  hypertrophied  condition  of 
the  tongue,  causing  it  to  be  partially 
projected. 

Glos-soc'o-mnm.®  [From  yXwoaa, 
the  “tongue,”  and  Kogtm,  to  “guard.”] 
Formerly,  a  ease  for  the  tongue  of  a 
hautboy;  but,  metaphorically,  a  kind 
of  long  box  or  case  for  containing  a 
fractured  leg. 

G  los-sog'  ra-plty.  [Glossog-ra'- 
pbia;  from  yXiomra,  the  “toDgue,”  and 
■ypatpco,  to  “write.”]  A  description  of  the 
tongue. 

Glos-so-liy'al.  [Glossobya'lis ; 

from  yXcomra,  the  “tongue,”  and  hyoi’dcs, 
“hyoid.”]  Applied  by  Geofiroy  St. 
Hilaire  to  the  posterior  cornua  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  by  Owen  to  the  Os  lin¬ 
gua/e  in  birds  and  fishes. 

Glos-so-iTles.®  [From  yXcojcra,  the 
“  tongue,”  and  ciSo;,  a  “  form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  the  tongue:  glos'soid. 

Glos-sol'o-gy.  [Glossolo'g-ia;  from 
yXuma,  the  “tongue,”  and  Xuyoj,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  on  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  tongue;  the  science  of 
the  tongue.  Also  used  nearly  synony¬ 
mously  with  Terminology. 

Glos-sol'y-sis.*  [From  yXtoo-o-n,  the 
“tongue,”  and  Xvot;,  a  “solution.”]  Pa¬ 
ralysis  of  the  tongue.  See  Glossoplegia. 

Glossomantia,*  glos-so-man'she-a. 
[From  yXcojjcra,  the  “tongue,”  and  g avreia, 
a  “divination.”]  Prognosis  from  tko 
state  of  the  tongue.  See  Glossoscopia. 

Glosso-Ptaaryngeal.  See  Glosso- 
Pharyngeus. 

Glos  'so-PIiiir-y  n -g'o'al  Jf  er ves. 

Another  name  for  tho  eighth  pair. 

Glos'so-I*btir-yn-{ireTis.*  [From 
yXrozera,  the  “tongue,”  and  0apyj,  tho 
“pharynx.”]  Belonging  to  tho  tongue 
and  pharynx.  A  synonym  of  the  con¬ 
strictor  superior  of  the  pharynx,  from 
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its  origin  in  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and 
its  insertion  into  the  pharynx. 

Glos-so-ple'gl-a.®  [From  yX&Wa, 
the  “tongue,”  and  TtXnyn,  a  “stroke.”] 
Paralysis  of  the  tongue  :  glos'soplegy. 

Glos-sop-to'sis.*  [From  yX&oaa,  the 
“tongue,”  and  ir t&gis,  a  “falling.”]  A 
falling  or  lengthening  of  the  tongue. 

Glos-sor-rtia'gl-a.*  [From  yXtnaaa, 
the  “tongue,”  and  ppyvvpi,  to  “burst 
forth.”]  An  incomplete  term,  intended 
to  mean  haemorrhage  from  the  tongue. 

Glos-sor-rlia  plii-a.®  [From  yKwacsa, 
the  “tongue,”  and  patpi),  a  “suture.”] 
The  suture,  or  sewing  up  of  a  wound,  of 
the  tongue. 

Glos-sos-co'pi-a.*  [From  yXeamra,  the 
“tongue,”  and  amnt in,  to  “examine.”] 
Examination  of  the  tongue,  as  a  princi¬ 
pal  means  of  diagnosis:  glossos'copy. 

Glos-so-NlapIi-.y-liniis.  [From 
yXwacra,  the  “tongue,”  and  aralnikfi,  the 
“uvula.”]  A  designation  of  the  constric¬ 
tor  istlimi  faucium,  from  its  origin  in  the 
tongue  and  its  insertion  into  the  uvula. 

Glos-sos-te-re'sis.*  [From  yXdkjtra, 
the  “tongue,”  and  arcpcca,  to  “deprive.”] 
Excision  or  extirpation  of  the  tongue. 

Glos-sot'o-miy.  [Glossoto'mia; 
from  y\'2aaa,  the  “tongue,”  and  ripvio,  to 
“cut.”]  Dissection  of  the  tongue. 

Glos-syper-tro'pM-a.*  [From 
ykwaaa,  the  “  tongue,”  and  hypertro'phia, 
“hypertrophy.”]  Hypertrophy  of  the 
tongue :  glossyper'trophy. 

Glot-tl-do-spas 'in us.*  [From  glot'- 
tis,  and  spas' mus,  a  “spasm.”]  Spasm 
of  the  glottis. 

Glot'tis,  i disfi  [Gr.  yXwrn's,  the 
small  chink  or  aperture  of  a  pipe.]  The 
aperture  of  the  larynx. 

Glot-ti'tis.*  inflammation  of  the 
glottis. 

Glti-^i'na,*  or  Glu'$Ine.  [From 
yXvKv;,  “sweet.”]  One  of  the  primitive 
earths. 

Glu-$in'i-ii«n,*  or  Glu-£i'num.* 

The  metallic  base  of  glueina. 

Glu'cose.  [From  yXwfij,  “sweet.”] 
A  kind  of  sugar  obtained  from  grapes; 
also  from  starch  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Glue.  [Lat.  Glu'ten,  or  Glu'ti- 
num;  Gr.  yXoa,  “paste,”  or  “glue.”] 
A  jelly  obtained  by  boiling  the  parings 
of  hides  and  other  offal. 

Glu-co-su'rl-a.®  [From  glucose,  and 
tvpor,  “urine.”]  Applied  to  the  urine  in 
diabetes  mellitus. 

Glu-nia'ceous.  [Glumaecus ; 

from  glu'ma,  a  “glume.”]  Having 
glumes ;  like  a  glume. 
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Glume.  [Glu'ma;  from  glu'bo,  to 
“pull  off  bark.”]  The  husk  of  corn; 
chaff;  a  species  of  calyx  peculiar  to 
corn  and  grasses. 

Glumous.  See  Glumaceous. 

Glu-tse'us.*  [From  yXouro;,  the  “but¬ 
tock.”]  (Fr.  Fessier,  fes'se-4'.)  The  name 
of  three  muscles  forming  the  greater  part 
of  the  fleshy  mass  beneath  the  ischia. 
They  are  termed  the  Glutseus  maximus, 
the  Glut xus  medius,  and  the  Glutseus  mini¬ 
mus.  Belonging  to  the  buttock  :  glute'al. 

Glu'ten,*  gen.  Glu'ti-nis.  Glue. 
Usually  applied  to  vegetable  gluten,  or 
the  residue  after  the  farina  of  wheat  has 
been  deprived  of  its  starch ;  paste. 

Glu'ten,  An'X-mal.  The  same  as 
Gelatine,  which  see. 

Gluten,  Vegetable.  See  Gluten. 

Glu'tin,  or  Glu'tine.  [Gluti'na; 
from  glu'ten,  “glue.”]  A  distinct  form 
of  gelatine  obtained  from  common  glue, 
of  which  it  forms  fhe  chief  ingredient. 

Glutinenx.  See  Glutinous. 

Glu'tin-eus.  [Lat.  Glut ino'sns; 
Fr.  Glutineux,  glu'ttfnrh'.]  Having  the 
properties  of  gluten;  gluey;  adhesive. 

Glutinum.  Sec  Glue. 

Glu-ti'tis,  i disfi  [From  yXovrdg,  the 
“buttock.”]  Inflammation  of  the  but¬ 
tocks,  or  of  the  glutmi  muscles. 

GlyVer-id,  or  G!y$'er-Me.  A  com¬ 
pound  of  glycerin  with  a  fatty  acid. 

Gly^'er-iti,  or  Gly?'er-ine.  [Gly$- 
eri'na;  from  yX’j/aSj,  “sweet.”]  A  yel¬ 
lowish,  transparent,  syrup -like  fluid, 
without  smell,  and  of  a  sweet  taste, 
obtained  from  the  residue  in  making 
litharge  plaster,  and  from  the  refuse  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  etc.  It  is 
alterative  and  demulcent. 

Glyy-er-i'na.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  Glycerin,  which  see. 

Glyy'i-coll.  [Glycicol'la:  from 
yXiariSj,  “sweet,”  and  noXXa,  “glue.”]  Su- 
garof  gelatine,  obtained  by  boiling  gluten 
in  an  excess  of  caustic  alkali. 

Glycocholic.  See  Taurociiolic. 

Glyc'o-gen.  [From  glu'cose,  and 
y twain,  to  “produce.”]  Literally,  “pro¬ 
ducing  glucose.”  A  peculiar  substance 
in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  which  may  be 
changed  into  glucose. 

GlyVyr-rhi'za.*  [From  yXwtfj, 
“sweet,”  and  a  “root.”]  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeial  name  ]|  for  the  root  of  Glyc- 
yrrhiza  glabra;  the  Glycyrrhizse  Radix 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharma¬ 
copoeias. 

Glycyrrlii'za  Gla'bra.®  The 

liquorice-plant. 
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Oly-S^*  'rM-aiu.  [  Glycyrrhlasi'na.] 

The  saccharine  juice  of  the  Glycyrrhiza, 
or  liquorice-plant. 

Gly-phog'ra-phy.  [Glyplsog-va'- 
pliia;  from  yXviprj,  a  “carving”  or  “grav¬ 
ing,”  and  ypoupio,  to  “paint.”]  A  new 
kind  of  engraved  drawing,  by  which 
prints  are  produced  in  colors  from  the 
printing-press. 

Glysier.  See  Clyster,  and  Enema. 

6nadMl'gi-a$  (na-thal/je-a).  [From 
yviido;,  the  “jaw,”  or  “cheek,”  and  iiXyo;, 
“  pain.”]  Pain  of  the  jaw  or  cheek. 

Gi»a-4hit'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
gnathitis. 

(■aa-lhi'lis.  i dis.*  [From  yvado ;,  the 
“jaw,”  or  “cheek.”]  Internal  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  cheek  or  maxilla. 

(jinatli-o-iuai-ralgi-ii.®  [From  yva- 
Oo;,  the  “jaw,”  or  “cheek,”  vsvpov,  a 
“nerve,”  and  a\yo;,  “pain.”]  Pain  of  a 
nerve  of  the  cheek,  or  maxilla;  maxil¬ 
lary  neuralgia. 

Gnatli-o-plas'tic.  [Gnathoplas'- 
ticus.]  Belonging  to  gnathoplasty. 

Gnatli'o-plaj-ty.  [Giiatlioplas'- 
tia;  from  yru0o;,  the  “jaw,”  or  “cheek,” 
and  7rAa<7<7<jj,  to  “form.”]  Operation  for 
repairing  any  deficiency  of  the  cheek  by 
appropriating  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
sound  parts  contiguous. 

Gnetacea;,*  ne-ta'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  plants  (Gymnogens),  found  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
South  America.  It  includes  Gne'tum, 
and  one  other  genus. 

Goail'by’sSo-lu'tion.  A  preparation 
for  preserving  animal  substances,  made 
with  bay-salt,  corrosive  sublimate  or 
arsenious  acid,  and  water. 

Godfrey’s  Cor'di-al.  A  quack  me¬ 
dicine,  composed  of  an  infusion  of  sas¬ 
safras,  coriander,  caraway,  and  anise- 
seeds,  treacle,  and  laudanum. 

Goitre.  (French,  probably  derived 
from guttur,  the  “throat.”)  A  Swiss  term 
for  Broxciiocele,  which  see. 

Goltl.  [Lat.  Au'rnmi;  Fr.  Or,  or.]  A 
yellow  metal,  of  great  malleability  and 
ductility.  It  is  found  generally  native, 
either  massive,  or  disseminated  in  threads 
through  a  rock,  or  in  grains  among  the 
sands  of  rivers.  Gold  is  remarkable  for 
resisting,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
action  of  the  air  and  of  the  ordinary 
acids.  It  is,  however,  dissolved  by  chlo¬ 
rine  and  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  forming  a 
chloride  of  gold.  The  specific  gravity  of 
gold  is  19.3,  it  being,  next  to  platinum, 
the  heaviest  of  all  metals. 

Gold-Leaf  E-lec-trom'e-tcr.  An 
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instrument  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
electricity  by  the  divergence  of  two  slips 
of  gold-leaf. 

Gomme,  gomm.  The  French  term 
for  Gum,  which  see. 

Gom-plio'sis.®  [From  yop<j>6 co,  to 
“  drive  in  a  nail.”]  A  variety  of  Synar¬ 
throsis,  in  which  one  bone  is  fixed  in 
another  like  a  nail  in  wood,  as  the  teeth 
in  their  sockets. 

Gon-a-cra'tl-a.*  [From  yovij,  “se¬ 
men,”  and  aKparr/s,  “impotent,”  or  “in¬ 
continent.”]  Gonorrhoea,  in  its  proper 
signification,  being  the  same  as  Sperma¬ 
torrhoea,  arising  from  debility  induced 
by  excess. 

Gon'a-gra.’*  [From  yovv,  the  “knee,” 
and  aypa,  a  “  seizure.”]  Gout  in  the 
knee,  or  knee-joint. 

Gon-ai'-thri'lis,  idis.*  [From  yovv, 
the  “knee,”  and  apdpov,  a  “  joint.”]  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  knee-joint;  also,  of  the 
knee. 

Gon-ar-tliroc'a-ce.*  [From  yovv, 
the  “knee,”  iipOpov,  a  “joint,”  and 
kukij,  “evil,”  or  “disease.”]  A  cancer¬ 
ous  or  ulcerated  condition  of  the  knee- 
joint. 

Gon-e-cys'tis.*  [From  yovr'i,  “se¬ 
men,”  and  Kvoris,  a  “bladder.”]  Applied 
in  the  plural  {Gonecy  s'  tides)  to  the  semi¬ 
nal  vesicles. 

Gon-e-poi-e'sis.*  [From  yov>i,  “  se¬ 
men,”  and  nodco,  to  “make.”]  The  se¬ 
cretion  of  the  semen. 

Gon-e-poi-et'ic.  [Gonepoiet'i- 
cus.]  Belonging  to  gonepoiesis. 

Gonilememt,  ghNfi'moN®'.  The  French 
term  for  “  swelling.”  See  Tumefaction. 

Gong'  Met'al.  An  alloy  of  eighty 
parts  of  copper  and  twenty  of  tin. 

Gon'gylc.  [Lat.  Gon'gylus ;  Gr. 
yoyyvXo;,  “round.”]  Around,  hard  body 
prolonged  from  the  wood  into  the  bark 
of  the  plant,  and  detached  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  age. 

Gon'g-y-lus.*  [Gr.  yoyyvXo ;,  “round.”] 
Bound;  globular:  gon'gylous. 

Go-ni-oin'e-ter.  [Gon iom'etriisa ; 
from  yevvia,  an  “  angle,”  and  psrpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  angles  of  crystals. 

Go-noc'a-ce.*  [From  y6w,  the 
“knee,”  and  Kauri,  an  “evil.”]  White 
swelling  of  the  knee. 

Gon'o-^ele.*  [From  yovrj,  “semen,” 
and  KijXr/,  a  “tumor.”]  Effusion  of  se¬ 
men  out  of  the  ruptured  seminal  vesicles, 
into  the  cellular  texture;  also,  a  swelling 
of  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord,  from 
supposed  retention  of  the  semen. 
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Go'noid.  [Gonoi'dos ;  from  yorij, 
“  semen,”  and  Leo;,  a  “  form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  the  semen. 

Uon  'o-phore.  [Gonoph  'or  us ; 

from  yot/og,  “  seed,”  “  offspring,”  and  ipcpm, 
to  “  bear.”]  In  Botany,  a  prolongation 
of  the  receptacle  which  proceeds  from 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  sustains 
the  stamens  and  pistil. 

G©n-o-phy-se'ma,  a  tis.*  [From 
yuw,  the  “  knee,”  and  <j>voripa,  an  “  infla¬ 
tion.”]  The  same  as  Gonocace,  Gonyo- 
cele,  Gonyoncus,  which  see. 

Gonopoesis.  See  Gonepoiesis. 

Gou'or  -  rho  -  bleph '  ar  -  rlioe  ’  a.® 
[From  yovoppoia,  a  “flow  of  semen,”  fiXap- 
apor,  the  “eyelid,”  and  psco,  to  “flow.”] 
Gonorrhoeal  inflammation,  and  discharge 
of  purulent  matter  from  the  eye  and  eye¬ 
lids.  See  Ophthalmia. 

Gonorrhoea,*  gon-or-re'a.  [From 
yovf\,  “semen,”  and  mo,  to  “flow.”]  In¬ 
voluntary  discharge  of  semen  without 
copulation.  The  same  as  Spermator¬ 
rhoea.  Applied,  however  (erroneously, 
if  we  regard  the  etymology),  to  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  purulent  infectious  matter  from 
the  urethra  of  males,  the  vagina,  labia, 
nymph®,  clitoris,  frequently  the  mouth 
and  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  sometimes 
the  urethra,  of  females.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Aqoocenoses,  class  Locales,  of  Cul¬ 
len’s  Nosology. 

Gonorrhce'a  Bal'a-ni.*  [From 
bal'aiius,  the  “  glans  penis.”]  A  puru¬ 
lent  discharge  from  the  surface  of  the 
entire  glans  penis,  which  is  then  in  a 
highly  inflamed  and  raw  state. 

Gonorrhoea  Dorinientiuran.  See 
Spermatorrhoea  Dormientium. 

Gon-or-rhoe'sjl.  [Gonorrho'icus.] 
Belonging  to  gonorrhoea. 

Gon'or-rho-pros'fta-ti'tls,  idis.% 
Inflammation  of  the  prostate  gland  pro¬ 
duced  by  gonorrhoea. 

Go-nos'-ehe-o-^ele.*  [From  yovij, 
“semen,”  oVysor,  the  “scrotum,”  and  <07X77, 
a  “tumor.”]  Swelling  of  the  testicle,  or 
epididymis,  from  accumulation  of  the 
semen :  spermatocele. 

Gon-os-per'inons.  [Gouosper'- 
imi$;  from  ycoria,  an  “angle,”  and 
cTTeppa,  a  “  seed.”]  Having  angular  seeds. 

Gon-os-tro'ma,  a tis.~  [From  y6io;, 
“  offspring,”  and  c-pthpa,  a  “  stratum,”  or 
“bed.”]  A  gon'ostromc.  The  germinal 
layer  or  bed  in  the  ovule  of  Mammalia ; 
the  Stratum  proligerum  of  Baer. 

Go'ny--ai'gf5-a.«-  [From  ydw,  the 
“knee,”  and  u\yoS)  “pain.”]  Pain  in 
the  knee. 


Go'njLo-cam'psis.*  [From  yow,  the 
“knee,”  and  Kap\pn,  a  “curvature.”] 
Curvature  of  the  knees. 

Go'ny-o-cele.'*  [From  yow,  the 
“knee,”  and  <07X17,  a  “tumor.”]  White 
swelling,  or  what  has  been  called  hernia 
of  the  knee. 

Go'my-on'cus.*  [From  y6w,  the 
“knee,”  and  dyxog,  a  “tumor.”]  Swelling, 
or  tumor,  of  the  knee.  See  Gonyocele. 

Gon-y-ty'le.*  [From  yow,  the 
“knee,”  and  7-CX17,  a  “callus.”]  Callus, 
or  a  hard  thick  skin,  of  the  knee. 

Goodesaiacese,*  goo-dc-ne-a'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
mostly  herbaceous,  found  in  Australia. 

Goose-SItisj.  See  Cutis  Anserina. 

Gor'd5-us,®  called  also  Se'ta  E>qui'- 
nay*  or  “horse-hair.”  The  horse-hair 
worm  of  the  old  writers.  It  is  supposed 
to  occasion  Intestinal  disease,  occurring 
among  the  peasantry  of  Lapland  from 
drinking  water  containing  this  worm; 
and  Cuticular  disease  when  it  is  lodged 
under  the  skin,  constituting  the  morbus 
pilaris  of  Horst,  and  the  malis  d  crinoni- 
bus  of  Sauvages. 

Gordius  aHedimeusis.  See  Guinea- 
Worm. 

Gor'get.  An  instrument  for  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  formed  like  a 
knife,  with  a  beak  which  fits  the  groove 
in  the  staff. 

Gos-syp'I-i  Ra'dix.*  (“Root  of 
Gossypium.”)  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  the  Gossypium 
herbacenm  and  other  species  of  Gossypium. 

Gos-syp'i-um.*  [Gossip'iou.]  A 
Linnman  genus  of  cotton-producing 
plants,  class  Monadelphia,  natural  order 
Malracese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopceial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  cotton,  a  filamentous 
substance  separated  from  the  seed  of 
Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  of  other  species 
of  Gossypium. 

Gossyp'imm  Hfcrha'ceum*  (hcr- 
ba'she-um).  The  systematic  name  of 
the  cotton-plant. 

Goulard’s  (goo'lardz')  Ce'rate.  The 
Oeratump>lumbi  subacetatis.  It  received  its 
name  from  Goulard  (Fr.  pron.  goo'laR'), 
a  Frenchman,  by  whom  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  Its 
refrigerant  properties  often  render  it  a 
most  useful  and  grateful  application  to 
blistered  surfaces  indisposed  to  heal; 
also,  to  burns,  excoriations,  and  cutaneous 
eruptions,  especially  if  attended  with 
much  heat  or  irritation  of  the  surface. 

Gou'lardV  Ex'tract.  The  Liquor 
plumbi  subacetatis. 
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Gourd.  [Cucur'foita.]  The  fruit  of 
the  Uucurbita  pepo  ;  also,  the  plant  itself. 

Gourd,  Bit'ter.  The  Cucumis  colo- 
cynthis,  plant  and  fruit. 

Bout.  [From  the  Latin  gut'ta;  Fr. 
Goutte,  goott,  a  “drop;”  so  named  from 
the  idea  that  the  disease  was  produced 
by  a  morbid  fluid  gradually  distilling 
into  the  part.]  Arthri'tis,  characterized 
by  pain  in  the  joints,  chiefly  of  the  great 
toe,  or  of  the  feet  and  hands ;  also  termed 
Podagra,  which  see. 

Gout'-Stone.  The  Cal' culm  arthrit'- 
icus,  or  podag'ricus.  A  stony  concretion 
deposited  in  the  affected  part  in  gout. 

Goutte.  See  Gout. 

Br.  =  Gra'num ,**  or  Gra'na .*  A 

“grain,”  or  “grains.” 

Graa'fl-an  Fol'll-cles  [Follic'uli 
Graatla'ni],  or  Graa'fian  Ves'I-cles 
[Vesic'iilaj  Graafia'nac].  Applied  to 
small  spherical  bodies  found  in  the  stroma 
of  the  ovary.  They  consist  of  two  coats 
or  layers.  The  interior,  immediately  en¬ 
closing  the  ovum,  is  termed  the  ovisac. 

Gra^'I-lis.*  (“Slender.”)  Applied  to 
a  slender  muscle  of  the  thigh,  and  to  apro- 
cess  of  the  malleus,  an  ossicle  of  the  ear. 

Grad'u-at-ed  Com  press.  A  com¬ 
press  formed  of  a  number  of  circular 
pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  progressively  de¬ 
creasing  in  size,  the  whole  forming  a 
sort  of  pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  can 
be  applied  on  the  precise  point  wished, 
in  cases  of  wounded  arteries,  etc. 

Brain.  [Lat.  Bra'iuun  ;  Fr.  Graine, 
gRen  or  giAn.]  Literally,  “a  grain  or 
seed  of  wheat,  barley,”  etc.  In  Phar¬ 
macy,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  scruple, 
or  sixtieth  of  a  drachm. 

Graincs  d\4  vignon.  See  French 
Berries. 

Brains  of  Paradise.  See  Amomum 
Ghana  Paradisi. 

Braisse,  guess  or  gR&ss.  The  French 
term  for  “fat.”  See  Adeps. 

Gral'Iay-  gen.  Gral-la'rum,  used 
only  in  the  plural.  (Literally,  “  stilts.”) 
Another  term  for  Grallatores. 

Grai-la-to'reS.®  [The  plural  of 
gralla'tor,  “one  who  goes  on  stilts.”] 
The  name  of  an  order  of  waders,  or 
wading  birds,  having  long  legs  and  bills, 
by  which  they  wade  and  catch  their 
prey  in  the  water.  Also  termed  Grallse, 
Grallatorim,  Grallidse. 

Gral-Ia-to'rl-us.*  [From  gral'lm, 
“  stilts.”]  Belonging  to  stilts  or  crutches. 
Sometimes  applied  in  the  plural  feminine 
(Grail ato' rise)  to  an  order  of  birds.  See 
Grallatores. 
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Gra'men  Fa-ni'nnm.*  The  Triti- 
cum  repens,  couch-grass,  or  dog’s-grass. 

Bram'i-na,*  the  plural  of  gra'men, 
“grass,”  forming  the  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Gram- 
in  ace  J3. 

Graminaceae,®  gram-i-na'she-e. 
[From  gra'men,  “grass.”]  An  important 
natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
very  widely  distributed.  It  includes  the 
grasses,  wheat,  maize,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  cultivated  cereals,  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  and  the  bamboo.  Their  habits  are 
gregarious  or  social.  Some  tropical  spe¬ 
cies  assume  the  form  of  trees,  and  attain 
the  height  of  fifty  feet.  Sugar  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  product  of  this  order,  and  silex  is 
found  in  the  cuticle  of  many  species. 

Gram-I-na'ceous,  Gra-min'e-ons. 
[Bramina'ceus,  Gramin'ous;  from 
gra'men,  “grass.”]  Belonging  to  grass; 
grass-like. 

Bram-I-nie'o-!iis.*  [From  gra'men, 
“grass,”  and  co'lo,  to  “  inhabit.”]  Grow¬ 
ing  among  grass;  as,  Agaricus  grami- 
nicola,  etc. 

Gram-i-nX-fo'li-ous.  [Gramini- 

fo'lius;  from  gra'men,  “grass,”  and  fo'- 
lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Having  leaves  like 
those  of  grass. 

Gram'l-nl-form.  [Grainimifor'- 
uais;  from  gra'men,  “grass.”]  Piesem- 
bling  grass. 

B  ram-i-niv '  o-rous.  [Graininiv '  - 
orus;  from  gra'men,  “grass,”  and  vo'ro, 
to  “devour.”]  Feeding  upon  grass.  I 

Gram-i-moH'o-gy.  [Graininolo'- 

g-ia:  from  gra'men,  “grass,”  and  Xoyo ;,  a 
“discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the  grasses; 
the  science  of  grasses. 

Brain'ma,  a tis*  [From  ypafjga,  a 
“letter,”  a  “note”  or  “point”  in  music; 
and,  hence,  a  scruple,  the  smallest  of  Ro¬ 
man  weights.]  A  scruple;  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  an  ounce.  See  Scrupulus. 

Gram  'me.*  [From  -/papyri,  a  “letter,” 
or  “  line.”]  Another  name  for  the  iris, 
because  it  has  the  appearance  of  minute 
lines  drawn  upon  it.  See  Iris. 

Gramme,  gram.  A  French  weight, 
equal  to  15.434  grains  troy. 

Gra'na,  the  plural  of  Granum,  which 
see. 

Grama  Faradisi.  See  Amomum 
Grana  Paradisi. 

Gra'na  Se-ca'Iis  Be-gen-er-a'ti.® 

(“Seeds  of  Degenerate  [or  Diseased] 
Rye.”)  See  Ergot. 

Gra'na  Tig-'li-i.®  The  seeds  of  the 
Croton  tiglium. 

Granadia.  ‘  See  next  article. 
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Gran'n-diu,  or  Gran  'a-dlne. 
[Grana'dia.]  A  white,  crystalline,  vola¬ 
tile,  and  exceedingly  sweet  substance, 
neither  alkaline  nor  acid,  obtained  from 
the  root  of  the  pomegranate,  Pu'nica 
grana'tum;  and  now  decided  to  he  man- 
nite. 

Gra-na'ti  Fruc'tus  Cor'tex.® 

(‘•'Rind  of  the  Pomegranate  Fruit.”) 
The  Pharmacopoeia!  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  Pu'nica  gra¬ 
na'tum. 

Grana'ti  Ra-di'cis  Cor'tex.® 

(“Bark  of  Pomegranate  Root.”)  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  Pu'nica  grana'tum. 

Gran-di-den-ta'tus.*  [From  gran' - 
din,  “large,”  and  dens,  a  “tooth.”] 
Having  large  teeth,  or  indentations : 
grandiden'tate. 

Gran-di-do's-us.*  [From  gran'dis, 
“large,”  and  flos,  a  “flower.”]  Having 
large  flowers :  grandiflo'rate. 

Gran-di-fo'll-ns.*  [From  gran'dis, 
“large,”  and  f o' Hum,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
large  leaves :  grandifo'liate. 

Graii'dl-nes,®  the  plural  of  gran' do, 
a  “  hailstone.”  A  term  applied  by  W esser 
to  tubercles  as  they  become  enlarged. 

Gran-di-iio'sus.*  [From  gran'do, 
gran'dinus,  “hail.”]  Literally,  “full  of 
hail;”  also,  “resembling  a  hailstone.” 
Applied  to  the  0*'  cuboides,  from  its 
irregular  form. 

Gran'do,® gen. Gran'di-nis.  (“Hail, 
or  Hailstone.”)  A  small,  hard  tumor  on 
the  eyelid,  supposed  to  resemble  a  hail¬ 
stone.  See  Ciialaz  a. 

Gra-mif 'er-ons.  [Gran'ifer ;  from 
gra'num,  a  ‘‘  grain,”  and fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  or  producing  grain. 

Gran'Ite.  [Grani'tes;  from  gra'¬ 
num,  a  “grain.”]  A  kind  of  primitive 
rock,  consisting  essentially  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica. 

Graii-it'ic.  [Grauit'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  granite. 

Gra-niv'o-rons.  [Graisiv'orus ; 

from  gra'num,  a  “grain,”  and  vo’ro,  to 
“devour.”]  Eating  grain. 

Gram'u-lar.  [Gramnla'ris ;  from 
gran'idum,  a  “little  grain.”]  (Fr.  Granu- 
ieux,  gRa'nu'luh'.)  In  the  form  of  grains ; 
of  the  nature  or  appearance  of  granu¬ 
lations. 

Gran'u-lat-ed.  [Granula'tus;  from 
tho  same.]  Having  grains,  or  granular. 

Gran-u-la'tion.  [Granula'tio, 

o'nis  ;  from  the  same.]  The  division  of 
metallic  substances  into  small  particles, 
or  grains,  to  facilitate  their  combination 
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with  other  substances.  Also,  the  process 
by  which  little  grain-like,  fleshy  bodies 
form  on  ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds, 
filling  up  the  cavities,  and  bringing  nearer 
together  and  uniting  their  sides. 

Gran'ule.  [Gran'ulum ;  the  dimi¬ 
nutive  of  gra'num,  a  “  grain.”]  A  little 
grain. 

Granuleux.  See  Granular. 

Gran'u-li-cau'lis.*  [From  gran'u 
lum,  a  “little  grain,”  and  cau'lis,  a 
“stem.”]  Having  stem  and  branches 
covered  with  little  tubercles. 

Gran-u-lif  'ei'-ous.  [G  ranu'lifer ; 
from  gran'idum,  a  “little  grain,”  and 
fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  granules ;  as 
the  shell  of  the  Mitra  granulifera. 

Gran 'u-ll- form.  [Granulifor'- 
mis:  from  gran'idum,  a  “little  grain.”] 
Resembling  little  grains. 

Gran-u-los'I-ty.  [Grannlos'itas, 
a  'tie;  from  the  same.]  A  mass  of  small 
tubercles,  like  granules. 

Gran'u-lous.  [Granulosus;  from 
the  same.]  Having  granules;  full  of 
granules. 

Gra'iinns,®  plural  Gra'na.  A  grain  ; 
a  small  seed  of  any  kind.  The  sixtieth 
part  of  a  drachm,  or  twentieth  of  a 
scruple. 

Grape-Sugar.  Sec  Glucose. 

Grapli-i-o-i'deA*  [From  ypafji'ig,  a 
“style,”  or  “writing-instrument,”  and 
elios,  a  “  form.”]  Resembling  a  style ; 
styloid.  Applied  to  the  styloid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

Grapli'ite.  [From  y pa<l>w,  to  “  write,” 
and  Xi'Oo;,  a  “stone;”  from  its  use  in  mak¬ 
ing  pencils.]  Plumbago,  or  black  lead. 

Grass  Oil  of  Kainur.  A  volatile 
oil,  procured,  according  to  Boyle,  from 
the  Andropogon  Calamus  aroniaticvs.  It 
is  sometimes  incorrectly  called  oil  of 
spikenard. 

Gratiola  (grash'e-o-la)  ©f-fi<j-I- 
na'lis.®  The  systematic  name  of  the 
hedge-hyssop. 

Gra-ve'do,  dinis*  [From  gra’vis, 
“heavy.”]  Literally,  “heaviness.”  A 
term  for  coryza;  so  called,  probably, 
from  the  sense  of  weight  or  oppression 
experienced  in  a  severe  catarrh. 

Grav'd.  [Lat.  Gitlii'asis;  Fr. 
Gravelle,  gr&'vell' ;  from  the  French  gra- 
vier,  grAve'A,“  gravel”  or  “coarse  sand.”] 
A  popular  term  applied  either  to  calcu¬ 
lous  matter  formed  in  the  kidneys,  pass¬ 
ing  off  in  the  urine,  or  to  small  distinct 
calculi  or  concretions.  It  is  distinguished 
from  stone  in  the  bladder  by  being  of 
smaller  size.  See  Calculus. 
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GravelJie.  See  Gravel. 

Grave '-Wax.  Adipocere. 

Grav'ifl  U'ter-us.  [IJ'teras  Grav'- 
idus.j  1  he  womb  in  the  impregnated 
state,  or  during  gestation. 

Gra-vid'i-ty.  [Gravid'itas,  a 'tis  ; 
from  grav’idua,  “pregnant.”]  The  con¬ 
dition  of  a  woman  who  is  pregnant;  ges¬ 
tation;  pregnancy. 

Gravd-gra'di-us.®  [From  gra'vis, 
“heavy,”  and  gra'dior,  to  “march.”] 
Walking  with  a  heavy  tread.  Applied 
in  the  plural  neuter  ( Gravigra'dia )  to 
an  order  of  Mammals,  as  the  elephant, 
etc. 

Grav-im'e-ter.  [Gravim'etrum; 

from  gra'vis,  “  heavy,”  and  pirpor,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies. 

Grav-I-ta'tion.  [Gravita'tio,  o'nis; 
from  grav'itas,  “weight.”]  That  power 
or  tendency  by  which  all  material  bodies 
are  drawn  towards  each  other,  or  by 
which  a  stone  or  other  body  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  is  drawn  towards  the 
centre. 

Grav'I-ty.  [Grav'itas,  a 'tis  ;  from 
gra'vis,  “heavy.”]  The  cause  or  power 
by  which  bodies  naturally  tend  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth;  weight. 

Gravity,  Centre  of.  See  Centre 
op  Gravity. 

Grav'ity,  Spe-cif 'ic.  The  compara¬ 
tive  density  (or  gravity)  of  one  body 
considered  in  relation  to  another  as¬ 
sumed  as  the  standard.  In  measuring 
the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  or  solids, 
water  is  usually  taken  as  the  standard 
of  comparison,  being  reckoned  as  a 
unit ;  in  measuring  gases,  common  air 
or  hydrogen  is  assumed  as  the  standard. 

Grfcat  Sympathetic  Nerve.  See 
Trisplanch.vic  Nerve. 

Gre'ci-an  Wa'ter.  A  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  disguised,  for  dyeing 
the  hair  black ;  the  hair  thus  dyed  soon 
becomes  purple  on  exposure  to  the  light. 

Green  Milk.  See  Colostrum. 

Green  Sickness.  See  Chlorosis. 

Green  Vit'rl-ol.  The  sulphate  of 
iron. 

Green  Wa'ters.  Popularly,  the 
Lochia,  when  of  a  dark,  dirty,  greenish 
aspect. 

Grenadia.  See  GrAnAdin. 

Grey  Lo'tion.  The  Lotio  nigra. 

Griffith's  Mixture.  otherwise 
called  Mis-tu'ra  Fer'ri  €om-pos'I- 

ta*  (“  Compound  Mixture  of  Iron”). 
It  is  composed  chiefly  of  myrrh,  carbon¬ 
ate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  spirit 
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of  lavender.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic  in  dys¬ 
pepsia,  chlorosis,  and  similar  affections. 

Grippe,  gRip  or  gu£p.  The  French 
name  for  Influenza,  which  see. 

Groats,  grawts.  The  decorticated 
grains  of  the  common  oat. 

Gro'cer’s  Itch.  The  eczc'ma  impe- 
tigino'des  of  some  writers.  See  Acarus 
Sacchari. 

Groin.  See  Inguen. 

Grooved.  See  Sulcated. 

Grossesse,  gRo'sess'.  The  French 
term  for  Pregnancy,  which  see. 

Grossulacese,*  gros-u-la'she-e,  or 
Gros-su-la-ri-a'ce-se.*  [From  gros'- 
sula,  a  “gooseberry,”  grossula'ria,  a 
“gooseberry-bush.”]  A  natural  order 
of  exogenous  shrubs,  found  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  It  includes  the  currant  and 
gooseberry. 

Gros'su-line.  [From  gros'snla,  a 
“gooseberry.”]  The  name  given  by 
Guibourt  to  a  peculiar  principle  procured 
from  gooseberries  and  other  acid  fruits, 
forming  the  basis  of  jelly. 

Grot'to  del  Ca'ne  (k&'ni).  (“  Dog’s 
Grotto.”)  A  grotto  near  Naples,  in 
which  carbonic  acid  gas  rises  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  so  that  it  affects  dogs  and  other 
small  animals. 

Growth.  [Lat.  Increinen'tum;  Fr. 

Croissance,  knw&'soNSs'.]  Increase  or 
augmentation  of  the  body  in  all  its  parts, 
without  reference  to  the  peculiar  struc¬ 
ture,  or  function,  and,  so,  distinct  from, 
though  nearly  connected  with.  Develop¬ 
ment. 

Grub.  The  larva  of  insects ;  also,  a 
sort  of  maggot,  hatched  from  the  egg  of 
the  beetle  ( Soarabm'us ). 

Gru'mous.  [Grume'siis ;  from 
gru'mus,  a  “clot.”]  Thickened;  clotted; 
curdled. 

Gru'mus.®  A  clot  of  milk,  or  of 
blood ;  a  curd. 

Gru'tum,*  or  Gru'tum  Mil'i-uui.* 

A  small  white  tubercle  of  the  skin,  re¬ 
sembling  a  millet-seed. 

Gryl'lus  Ver-ru-civ'o-rsis.*  [From 
verru'ea,  a  “wart,”  and  vo'ro,  to  “eat.”] 
The  wart-eating  grasshopper  of  Sweden, 
which  is  caught  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is 
said,  of  biting  off  the  excrescence,  when 
it  also  discharges  a  corrosive  liquor  on 
the  wound. 

Gtt.  =  Gut'ta a  “drop,”  or  Gut’ tie* 
“drops.” 

Guaiac,  gwl'ak  or  gwii/ak.  Th« 
same  as  Guaiaci  Resina,  which  ses. 
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Guaiacanse,®  gwl-a-ka'ne.  The 
Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural  order  of 
plants.  See  Ebenace.®. 

Guai'aci  (gwi'a-si)  lig'nnm.® 
(“Wood  of  Guaiacum.”)  The  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  ||  for  the  wood  of  the 
Giiai'acum  officina'le,  popularly  called 
Lig'num  Vi' tee  (“Wood  of  Life”),  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  its  great  medicinal  virtues.  It 
is  a  stimulant  diaphoretic,  and  is  princi¬ 
pally  used  in  cases  of  secondary  syphilis 
and  other  diseases  dependent  on  a  viti¬ 
ated  condition  of  the  system. 

Guai'aci  Re-si'na.®  (“Resin  of 
Guaiacum.”)  Guaiac.  The  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  ||  for  the  concrete  juice  of 
the  Giiai'acum  officina'le.  It  is  alterative 
and  stimulant,  and  is  much  used  as  a 
remedy  in  rheumatism. 

Guaiacin,  or  Guaiacine,  gwi'a-sin. 
A  resinoid  principle  found  in  guaiac. 
It  differs  from  most  other  resins,  by 
being  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  ox¬ 
alic  acid,  instead  of  artificial  tannin. 

Guaiacum,®  gwl'a-kum  or  gwa'a- 
kum.  (Sp.  Guaiaco,  gwti-yS/ko.)  The 
guaiac-tree;  a  Linnaean  genus  of  the 
class  Decandria,  natural  order  Jlufaceie. 
Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond. 
and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  resin  obtained  from 
the  Giiai'acum  officina'le. 

Guai  acum  lig'num.®  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeial  name  (Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.) 
for  the  wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale. 

Giiai'acum  ©f-fi^-s-na'le.®  The 
tree  which  yields  Guaiacum. 

Guano,  gw&'no.  (Said  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Peruvian  Huanu,  hwfl,'- 
noo,  “dung.”)  A  species  of  manure  re¬ 
cently  discovered  and  much  employed, 
on  account  of  its  great  strength  as  a 
fertilizer.  It  is  the  excrement  of  sea- 
fowl,  usually  deposited  on  small  islands 
and  cliffs  near  the  coast.  In  some  places 
it  is  found  in  such  enormous  beds  as  could 
only  be  produced  by  the  accumulation 
of  thousands  of  years. 

Gu-ber-nac'u-lum.®  [From  guber'- 
no,  guberna' turn,  to  “  guide,”  to  “govern.”] 
Something  which  guides  or  directs.  See 
next  article. 

Gubeirnac'nlumTes'tis.®  A  fibro- 
vascular  cord  between  the  testicle  and 
scrotum  in  the  foetus.  So  named  because 
it  is  supposed  to  guide  the  testicle  in  its 
descent  from  the  abdomen. 

Guin'ea  (gin'e)  Grains.  Another 
name  for  Malaguetta  pepper.  See  Amo- 
mum  Grana  Paradisi. 

Guinea  Pepper.  See  Capsicum 
Axnuum. 


Guin'ea  Worm,  otherwise  called 
Ma'lis  Fi-la'ri-ae®  (which  is  equivalent 
to  “  skein  worm,”  so  called  because  it  is 
wound  off  like  a  skein  of  thread).  A 
worm  found  chiefly  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  It  is  said  to  be  frequently  twelve 
feet  long,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a 
horse-hair 5  it  burrows  under  the  cuticle, 
and  “may  be  felt  under  the  skin,  and 
traced  by  the  fingers  like  the  string  of  a 
violin.  ...  It  should  be  drawn  out  with 
great  caution,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  silk 
tied  round  its  head ;  for  if,  by  being  too 
much  strained,  the  animal  break,  the 
part  remaining  under  the  skin  will  grow 
with  double  vigor,  and  often  occasion  a 
fatal  inflammation.” — (Goon.) 

Guin'ca-hen  Weed.  The  vulgar 
name  of  the  Peteve'ria  Allia'cea,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  acrid  plant,  used  in  Jamaica  as 
a  sialagogue. 

Gul,  gool.  A  Persian  word  signify¬ 
ing  a  “  rose.” 

Gul  Attar.  See  Attar  of  Roses. 

Gu'la.®  The  oesophagus,  or  gullet; 
popularly,  the  throat. 

Gum.  =  Gum' mi*  “  Gum.” 

Gum.  [Lat.  Gum'mi;  Fr.  Gomme, 
gomm.]  The  mucilage  of  vegetables. 

Gum  Arabic.  See  Gummi  Acaciae. 

Gum  Roil.  [Paru'lls.]  Inflam¬ 
mation,  abscess,  or  boil  of  the  gums. 

Gum  E-las 'tic.  A  term  for  Caout¬ 
chouc. 

Gum  Ju'nI-per.  A  concrete  resin 
which  exudes  in  white  tears  from  the 
Junip'erus  commu'nis.  It  has  been  called 
sandarach,  and,  hence,  confounded  with 
the  cavhapaxn  of  Aristotle,  which  was  a 
sulphuret  of  arsenic.  Reduced  to  pow¬ 
der  it  is  called  pounce,  which  prevents 
ink  from  sinking  into  paper  from  which 
the  exterior  coating  of  size  has  been 
scraped  away. 

Gum  of  the  Teeth.  See  Gin¬ 
giva. 

Gum,  Rank  Red.  The  common 
name  for  the  Stroph'ulns  confer' tus. 

Gum  Rash.  Red  gum.  A  genus  of 
cutaneous  diseases.  See  Strophulus. 

Gum,  Red.  The  common  name  for 
Stroph'ulu8  interline' tus. 

Gum  Res'in.  [Gum'mi-Resi'na.] 
The  concrete  juice  of  certain  plants,  con¬ 
sisting  of  resin,  essential  oil,  gum,  and 
extractive  vegetable  matter;  as  aloes,  am¬ 
moniac,  assafoetida,  euphorbium,  scam- 
mony,  Ac. 

Gum,  White.  The  common  name  for 
Stroph'idus  al'bidus.  See  Strophulus. 

Gnm'ma.®  A  soft  tumor,  so  named 
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from  the  resemblance  of  its  contents  to 
gum. 

Oum'mi Aca'cise*(a-ka'she-e).  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  of  gum 
Arabic,  obtained  from  the  Acacia  vera, 
and  other  species  of  Acacia. 

Giiuimi  Rubroni  ©ambiense. 

See  Kino. 

Giimiui  Scor-pi-o'nis,®  Oum'mi 
Sen'c-ga,®  Oum'mi  Sen-e-g-al-eu'- 
sc,s Oum'mi Tlie-ba'l-euin.®  N ames 
for  gum  Arabic. 

Guu-Cot'tou.  An  explosive  sub¬ 
stance,  prepared  by  steeping  cotton  freed 
from  all  impurities  in  a  mixture  of  sul¬ 
phuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  then  washing 
it  carefully  and  drying  it.  It  is  princi¬ 
pally  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Col- 
Lomoxf  which  see. 

Gun'JaU.  The  dried  plant  Cannabis 
India. 

Oun'pow>tler.  A  mixture  of  five 
parts  of  nitre,  one  of  sulphur,  and  one 
of  charcoal,  finely  powdered  and  very 
accurately  blended.  The  grains  are 
smoothed  by  friction,  and  are  then  said 
to  be  glazed. 

Gus'ta-to-ry,  Gns'ta-tive.  [Ous- 
talo'rius,  Gustati'vus;  from  gus' to, 
gusta'tum,  to  “taste.”]  Belonging  to 
the  sense  of  taste. 

Gus'tatory  >Terve.  The  lingual 
branch  of  the  deep  portion  of  the  inferior 
maxillary,  or  third  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves. 

Gus'tus.®  [From  ycvopa i,  to  “  taste.”] 
The  sense  of  taste. 

Gutt.  =  Gut' tael*  “Drops.” 

Guff,  quilmsd.  =  Gut'tis  quibits'- 
dam .*  “With  a  few  drops.” 

Gut'ta.®  [Fr.  Goutte,  goot,  a  “drop.”] 
A  minim,  or  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  fiui- 
drachm. 

Gut'ta  A-nod'^-na.®  (“Anodyne 
Dr  ip.”)  A  solution  of  acetate  of  mor¬ 
phia. 

Gutta  Nig-ra.  See  Black  Drop. 

Gut'ta  O-pa'ca.®  (“  Opake  Drop.”) 
The  disease  called  cataract,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  Gutta  Serena,  which  see. 

Gut'ta  Per'claa.®  A  name  applied 
to  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Isonandra 
gutta..  This  substance  has  been  placed 
on  the  primary  list  of  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for 
1860. 

Gutta  Rosacea,  or  Gutta  Kosea. 

See  Acne  Rosacea. 

Gut'ta Se-re'na.®  (“Drop  Serene.”) 
A  name  for  amaurosis,  in  which  the  dis¬ 
ease  being  in  the  retina,  and  not  in  the 
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lens  or  humors  of  the  eye,  this  organ  ap¬ 
pears  clear  and  natural. 

Guttat.  =  Gutta' tim.%  “By  drops.” 

Gut-ta'tim.®  [From  gut'ta,  a  “drop.”] 
In  prescriptions,  “drop  by  drop.” 

Gut'ti-fer.®  Resin-producing.  See 
Guttiferous. 

Gut-tif 'er-se.®  [See  Guttiferous.] 
The  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural  order 
of  plants.  See  Clusiaceje. 

Guttiferal.  See  next  article. 

Gutti-fer-a'les,®  or  Gut-tif'er-als. 
Applied  by  Lindley  to  an  alliance  or 
division  of  plants  (or  trees)  com]) rising 
those  which  produce  resin.  (See  Gutti¬ 
ferous.)  The  Guttiferal  alliance  com¬ 
prises,  among  others,  the  important  natu¬ 
ral  orders  Clusiacem  and  Dipteraceee. 

Gut-tif 'er-ous.  [Gut'tifer,  or 
Guttif'erus;  from  gut'ta,  a  “drop,” 
and  fe'ro,  to  “  bear.”]  Literally  “  drop¬ 
bearing,”  that  is,  “resin-producing.” 
Applied  to  a  natural  division  of  plants. 

Gut'tur,  ur  ts.®  The  throat;  also, 
the  larynx  or  trachea.  See  Gula. 

Wyni-iian'dius.®  [From  yu/n/oy, 
“naked,”  and  avQo;,  a  “flower.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  naked  flowers :  gymnan'thous. 

Gymnasium,®  jim-na'zhe-uin.  [Gr. 
yvpvaaw,  from  yvpvo;,  “naked.”]  The 
place  where  the  ancient  Atliletm  and 
others  exercised  themselves;  so  named 
because,  previously  to  the  exercises,  they 
stripped  themselves  naked. 

^Jym-uas'tic.  [Lat.Gymnas'ticus ; 
Gr.  yupvacrtKo; ;  see  preceding  article.] 
Belonging  to  gymnastics.  See  next 
article. 

^rym-nas'ties.  [Gymnas'tica,  or 
Gymmas'tice.]  The  science  or  system 
by  which  the  health  is  promoted  and 
the  strength  of  the  body  developed  by  the 
regular  practice  of  active  exercises. 

^rym-iio-blas'tus.®  [From  yvpvo;, 
“naked,”  and  jSXaoros,  a  “  germ.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  naked  germ.  Applied  to  flowers. 

f^ym-no-car'pous.  [Gymnocar'- 
pus;  from  yvpvo;,  “naked,”  and  Kaput;, 
“fruit,”  or  “seed.”]  Having  naked 
seed. 

^ym'no-gcns.  [Gymnog'eme ; 

from  yvpvo;,  “naked,”  and  yevw,  to  “be 
born,”  to  “grow.”]  A  division  or  class 
of  exogenous  plants,  which  have  no 
ovary,  style,  or  stigma,  but  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  pollen  falls  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  the  naked  ovules,  without  the 
introduction  of  any  intermediate  appa¬ 
ratus.  The  Coniferie  may  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  this  class  of  plants. 

Gymnospermes,  jim'no-sperms. 
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[See  Gymnospermius.]  Applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  Gymnogens,  which  see. 

m-no-sper ' iiil-a.®  The  name  of 
a  Linnsean  order.  See  Gymnospermius. 

^M.yni-iio-sper'm I-iis.®  [From  yvp- 
vos,  “  naked,”  and  airippa,  a  “  seed.”] 
Gymnosper'mious,  or  gymnosper'mous. 
Having  naked  seeds.  Applied  to  a  Lin- 
nman  order  of  the  class  Dich/namia. 

fyym-nos'  tb-inus.®  [From  yvpvog, 
“  naked,”  and  aropa,  a  “mouth.”]  Gym- 
nos'tomous.  Applied  in  the  plural  mas¬ 
culine  ( Gy  ninos' tomi)  to  a  division  of 
Mosses,  in  which  the  orifice  of  the  urn  is 
naked. 

^yn-an'd ri-a.®  The  name  of  a  Lin- 
nsean  class.  See  Gynandrious. 

^yn-an'dri-eos,  or  <«y  n-aii<lrous. 

[ttynan'drius ;  from  yvvfi,  a  “woman,” 
or  “female,”  and  avfip,  drdpdj,  a  “man,” 
or  “male.”]  Having  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  portions  of  the  flower  united.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  Linnman  class,  the  stamens  of 
which  grow  upon  the  pistil. 

9yn'a>phore.  [Gynaph'ora;  from 
yuvrj,  a  “  woman,”  or  “  female,”  and 
< fioptoi ,  to  “bear.”]  Literally,  “that 
which  hears  the  female”  portion  of  the 
plant;  a  prolongation  of  the  receptacle, 
to  which  the  pistil  is  often  attached;  a 
tliecaphore. 

tyyii-a-tre'sj-a.®  [From  yvvfi,  a  “  wo¬ 
man,”  or  “female,”  a,  negative,  and 
Tirpripu,  to  “perforate.”]  A,  term  for  the 
obliteration  or  imperforation  of  the  va¬ 
gina. 

^iyii-e-co-lo&'i-cal.  [Gyiurco- 
log-'icus.]  Belonging  to  gynecology. 


^ryn-e-col'o-gy.  [Ciynsecolo'gia ; 

from  yvvfi,  ywaisug,  a  “woman,”  and  Aoyoj, 
a  “  discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  woman, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  her  constitution 
as  compared  with  man ;  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  female  constitution. 

<py-*» i 'a-cus.s  [From  ym>%  a“woman.”] 
Pertaining  to  women.  Applied  in  the 
plural  (Gyni'aci)  to  an  order  of  diseases. 

^y-noL'a-sis.®  [From  yvvfi,  a  “  wo¬ 
man,”  or  “female,”  and  fiacig,  a  “base.”] 
The  base  of  a  style  or  pistil, 
^rynophorum.  See  Gynaphore. 
^Jyp'siiin.*  [Or.  yvdos.]  The  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime,  or  planter  of  Paris. 

<»y'rans.®  [From  gy'ro,  gyra'twm,  to 
“turn  about.”]  Turning  about;  rotat¬ 
ing  itself:  gy'rant.  Applied  to  certain 
plants. 

•  tyy'rafe.  [Gyra'tsis ;  from  gy'ro,  to 
“turn  about.”]  Literally,  “turned 
about.”  The  same  as  Circinate. 

^ty-ra/tion.  [Gyra'tio,  o'iiu ;  from 
gy'ro,  gyra'tum,  to  “turnabout.”]  The 
sensation  of  dizziness. 

<j}yr-em-«;eph'a-liis.;if  [From  yvpi6ca, 
to  “wind,”  and  eyi<bpa\ov,  the  “brain.”] 
Applied  by  Owen  to  a  sub-class  of  Mam¬ 
mals,  having  the  brain  convoluted,  but 
in  less  degree  than  in  man :  gyrenceph'- 
alous. 

<j}y'ri.®  [The  plural  of  ijy’rus,  a  “  cir¬ 
cuit.”]  The  spiral  cavities  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  ear.  Also,  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain. 

^S-y-rose',  or  (iy'rous.  [Gyro'sus; 

from  yvpog ,  a  “  circle.”]  Having  circles, 
or  full  of  circles. 


H. 


H.  =  Ilo'ra .*  “Hour.”  Hence  ST. 
S.  =  Ho'rd  som'nif  “  at  the  hour  of 
sleep,”  in  other  words,  “  at  bedtime.” 

Hab'it.  [Hab'ilus :  from  lia'beo, 
hab'itum,  to  “have,”  to  “have  oneself,” 
or  to  “be.”]  Temperament,  or  diath¬ 
esis.  Also,  a  power  of  doing  any  thing 
acquired  by  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  action.  Bee  Diathesis,  and 
Hexis. 

Hab'I-tat."*‘  [From  hab'ito,  to  “in¬ 
habit,”  or  “dwell.”]  Literally,  “it 
dwells.”  Applied  to  a  place  where  a 
plant  best  grows,  or  an  animal  is  gene¬ 
rally  found. 

Mab-ro-ma'ni-a.*  [From  afipog, 
“light, or  “  gay,”  and  pavla,  “  mad¬ 
ness.”]  Insanity  or  delirium  in  which 


the  patient  is  cheerful  or  merry.  Com¬ 
pare  Amenomania. 

Hse'ma,*-  gen.  Ilsoni'a-ios.  [Gr. 
alpa.']  Another  term  for  “blood.” 

M a  m 11  o  sis. *  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  (cijAij,  a  “spot,”  and  voaog,  a 
“  disease.”]  Blood-spot  disease,  the 
name  given  by  Boyer  to  purpura. 

Hsemacyanina.  See  Hasmatocya- 
NINA. 

IIa;m-a-dyn-H-moin'<?-ter.  [Hac- 
madynamom'etrum;  from  aipa, 
“blood,”  ivnapig,  “power,”  and  ptrpov,  a 
“  measure.”]  An  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  tho  force  of  thb  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

Hsem'n-gogue.  [llamiago'giis ; 

from  alpa,  “ blood,”  and  «yo,  to  “carry 
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away/’  to  “expel.”]  Applied  to  medi¬ 
cines  favoring  the  access  of  the  cata¬ 
menia,  or  the  hemorrhoidal  discharge. 

or  Ile  mal.  [  Bla-ma  lis ; 
from  alpa,  “  blood.”]  Relating  to  blood, 
or  the  blood-vessels. 

Haemal  Areli.  A  name  applied  to 
the  arch  formed  by  the  sternum  and  ribs 
with  the  vertebra),  because  it  protects  or 
encloses  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  vascular  system. 

Hae'inal  Ax'is.  A  name  applied  by 
Owen  to  the  central  organ  and  large 
trunks  of  the  vascular  system. 

Hae'mal  Spine.  Another  name  for 
the  sternum.  Used  by  Owen  for  the 
liomologue  of  the  sternum  and  ensiform 
cartilage,  or  (in  the  abdomen)  for  the 
linea  alba. 

Hiem-a-leu-Gi'na.®  [Prom  alpa, 
“  blood,”  and  \s-mu;,  “  white.”]  The 

huffy  coat,  or  fibrin,  of  the  blood :  liaom- 
aleu'cin. 

Hsem-a-lo'pl-au*  [Prom  alpa, 

“blood,”  and  &>:/,  M;,  the  “eye.”]  A 
disease  of  the  eye,  in  which  every  object 
appears  of  a  blood  color :  hmm'alopy. 

Hae-man'thus.*  [From  alpa, 

“blood,”  and  avdo;,  a  “flower.”]  The 
Blood  Flower,  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Amanjliidacese.  The  Hottentots 
are  said  to  dip  their  arrow-heads  in  the 
juice  of  its  bulbs,  on  account  of  its  poi¬ 
sonous  propei-ties. 

Hae-mapH'c-in,  or  hem-a-fe'in. 
[Haemapliaei'na ;  from  alpa,  “blood,” 
and  (paid;,  “  of  a  fawn  color.”]  The  sub¬ 
stance  which  gives  the  pale  amber  color 
to  urine. 

1 laem-a-popli ' y-sis.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  apoph'ysis. ]  Applied  by 
Owen,  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  to  the 
lamina)  of  a  vertebra,  which  form  an  ir¬ 
regular  canal,  lodging  the  haemal  axis; 
also,  the  liomologue  of  the  cartilage  of  a 
rib,  or  its  sternal  portion,  named  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  haemal  arch. 

Hae-mas-tlie-iio'sis.®  [From  alpa, 
“ blood,”  and  dadkvua,  “debility.”]  Po¬ 
verty,  or  deterioration,  of  the  blood. 

Haem-a-tan-a-jyo'g'e.*  [From  alpa, 
“ blood,”  and  draywyn,  a  “raising”  or 
“bringing  up.”]  A  raising,  or  vomiting, 
of  blood.  See  Hjematemesis. 

H:em<a-tan-p-on  'o-sos,®  or  Hsem- 
»-  tan- g  i-on  'o-siis.®  [From  alfia, 
“blood,”  ayyttov,  ^  “vessel,”  and  v6ao;,  a 
“disease.”]  Disease  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Haem-a-tan-&i-o'si§.®  The  same 
a3  H  EMATAXGIOXOSOS. 

Hcem'a-ta-po'rl-a.®  [From  alpa, 
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“blood,”  and  airopla,  “defect.”]  The  same 
as  AxjEMIA. 

Ha'in-a-ta-poi'i-cus.®  Belonging 

to  hmmataporia :  hsematapor'ic. 

Ha‘m-a-tap-or-rlio'sis.;  [From 
alpa,  “blood,”  liiro,  “from,”  and  oppog, 
“serum.”]  The  separation  of  serum 
from  the  blood,  as  in  the  profuse  dis¬ 
charges  of  Cholera. 

Haem'a-ta-pos'ta-sis.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  djrdoraoif,  a  “departure.”] 
Metastasis,  or  transposition  of  the  blood 
to  another  part. 

Msema-ta-pos-tat'i-cus.*  Belong¬ 
ing  to  hse  in  a  t  ap  ostas  is :  hsematapostat'ic. 

Ma'm'a-te-lse'um.®  [From  alpa, 
“  blood,”  and  eXaiov,  “  oil.”]  A  concrete 
oil  existing  in  the  blood. 

MiDan-a-teai'e-sis.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  ipeta,  to  “vomit.”]  Vomit¬ 
ing  of  blood.  See  Ha:)iatanagoge. 

llsem-a-te-niet'I-cus.*'  Belonging 
to  hsematemesis :  haematemet'ic. 

Haem-a-tep-a-go'ge.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  iiraywya,  an  “attack,”  or 
“invasion.”]  Congestion  of  blood  in  a 
part. 

Ilaem-a-tJicr'iimis.*  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  Oippn,  “heat.”]  Having 
warm  blood :  hsemather'mous. 

[From  alpa, 

“  blood,”  and  ihpwis,  a  “  sweating.”]  An 
oozing  of  blood-colored  perspiration. 

Macmatliorax.  See  ILematotiio- 
rax. 

Mscm-a-ti'a-sis.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood.”]  The  same  as  IRematoxosus. 

Sffae-mat'i-ea.®  [From  htemat'icus, 
“relating  to  the  blood,  or  system  of 
blood-vessels.”]  A  name  applied  by  Dr. 
Good  to  a  class  of  his  Nosology,  com¬ 
prising  diseases  of  the  sanguineous  func¬ 
tion.  Hmmatica  is  also  used  to  denote 
medicines  which  are  supposed  to  modify 
in  some  way  the  condition  of  the  blood. 
See  HyEMATIXICA. 

BIse-mat'I-CMS.*  [From  alpa,“  blood.”] 
Hmmat'ic.  Relating  to  the  blood. 

Haem'a-tin,  or  Hsem'a-tine. 
[Haeimati'iia;  from  alpa,  “blood.”] 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  blood;  some¬ 
times,  though  improperly,  termed  globu¬ 
lin.  Also  applied  to  the  coloring  matter 
of  logwood,  from  its  resemblance  to 
blood. 

Msem-a-tiii'i-ca.®  [The  plural  neu¬ 
ter  of  hsematin'icus,  “belonging  to  hsem- 
atine.”]  A  class  of  the  Hxmatiea  which 
augment  the  amount  of  hrematin  in  the 
blood.  They  consist  chiefly,  if  not  ex-* 
clusively,  of  iron  and  its  compounds. 
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Hsem-a-tfs'clie-sis.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  io%a>,  another  form  of  exa>, 
to  “hold,”  to  “restrain.”]  Stoppage  of 
discharges  of  blood. 

Hsem-a-tisth'mus.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  icdpog,  the  “  fauces.”]  Haem¬ 
orrhage  from  the  fauces. 

Msem'a-tite,  or  Mem'a-tite. 
[Hsemati'tes ;  from  alpa,  “blood.”] 
The  blood-stone;  a  species  of  iron 
ore. 

IIa?m-a-ti'tis,  id!*.*  [From  alpa, 
“  blood.”]  Inflammation  of  the  blood. 

Maem'a-to-ear'pus.®  [From  alfia, 
“blood,”  and  Kapirog,  “fruit.”]  Having 
fruit  spotted  with  red:  hasmatocar'pous. 

Hsem'a-to-^ele.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  Kpkr],  a  “tumor.”]  En¬ 
largement  of  the  scrotum,  from  blood 
being  within  one  or  other  of  its  tunics. 

Hasm'a-to-^epli'a-liis.*  [From 
aliia,  “blood,”  and  KapaM,  the  “head.”] 
A  monster-foetus,  in  which  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  cerebral  hemispheres  has 
produced  a  marked  deformity. 

Msem'a-to-elie'zi-a.*  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  X&>>,  to  “evacuate  the 
bowels.”]  A  bloody  stool. 

Hsem'a-to-^oe'li-a.*  [From  alfia, 
“ blood,”  and  kol\Iu,  the  “  belly.”]  Effu¬ 
sion  or  escape  of  blood  into  the  perito¬ 
neal  cavity. 

Hsem'a-to-col'pus.®  [From  alfia, 
“blood,”  and  KoXnog,  a  “sinus,”  some¬ 
times  the  “vagina.”]  Effusion  of  blood 
into  the  vagina.  Also,  a  collection  of 
blood,  or  of  menstrual  secretion,  there. 

Hsem’a-to-frys  'tal-lime.  [  F  rom 
alpa,  “blood,”  and  KpvaraWov,  “crystal.”] 
A  crystalline  body  found  in  the  remains 
of  extravasations  of  blood.  In  man  the 
crystals  are  very  small  and  rectangular. 
They  arc  remarkable  from  their  becoming 
larger  and  smaller  under  the  influence  of 
external  agencies,  without  change  of 
form.  They  become  bright  red  under 
the  influence  of  oxygen,  dark  red  under 
that  of  carbonic  acid. 

Hjem'a-to-^ya-mi'na.®  [From 

alpa,  “blood,”  and  xvavog,  “blue.”]  The 
blue  coloring  matter  of  the  blood: 
hsematocy'anin. 

Ilsem'a-to-sjrs'tis.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  Kvemg,  a  “bladder.”]  A 
cyst  containing  blood.  Also,  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  urinary  bladder.  Also, 
encysted  heeniatoma:  a  Inem'atocyst. 

Msem-a-toTles.®  [From  alpa,  “blood.”] 
Full  of  blood:  hsem'atose. 

Hhematodynamometer.  Sec  II.em- 
adynamometer. 


Htem-a-to-glolwi-li'na.®  The 

same  as  Globulin. 

Iffsem-a-tog'ra-pliy-.  [Hremato* 
gra'pliia;  from  alpa,  “blood,”  and 
ypa</>( i),  to  “write.”]  A  description  of  the 
blood,  its  nature  and  quality. 

Haem'a-toul.  [lEbematoi'dcs : 
from  alpa,  “blood,”  and  el  cog,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  blood. 

Maem-a-toi'din.  [Macinatoidi'na ; 

from  heemati'na,  “haematin.”]  A  crystal¬ 
line  body  produced  spontaneously  from 
hajmatin  during  the  drying  of  blood. 

Hsem-a-tol'o-gy.  j  Slamnlolo- 
gia;  from  alpa,  “blood,”  and  \6yog,  a 
“discourse.”]  The  history  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  constitution  of  the  blood;  the 
science  of  the  blood. 

Hsem'a-to-lyt'I-ca.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  Arco,  to  “dissolve,”  to 
“weaken.”]  A  term  applied  by  some 
writers  to  a  class  of  remedies  which  im¬ 
poverish  the  blood.  See  SpanjEMia,  and 
Span^emica. 

Maem-a-to'ma,  affs.®  [From  aiparow, 
to  “turn  into  blood.”]  A  bloody  tumor: 
a  haem'atome. 

Haem-a-to-ma-to'sus.®  Having 

Jieematoma :  hasmatom'atous. 

ISaem'a-to-met-a-eli'y-sis.®  [From 
alpa,  “blood,”  pera,  “beyond,”  and  \iaig, 
an  “effusion.”]  Transfusion  of  blood. 

Hsem-a-torn'e-ter.  [Haemalom'e- 
trnm ;  from  alpa,  “blood,”  and  plrpor,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  force  of  blood. 

II  :cma-to-mc'tra.::  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  pfirpa,  the  “womb.”]  A 
filling  of  the  womb  with  blood. 

Haem'a-to-mc'tri-a.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  perplex),  to  “measure.”]  The 
measuring  of  the  force  of  the  blood  in 
its  course :  haematom'etry. 

Haem-a-tom'plia-lo-^ele.®  [From 
alpa,  “blood,”  opxpaXog,  the  “navel,”  and 
KfjXri,  a  “tumor.”]  Tumor  at  the  navel, 
turgid  with  blood. 

Ila'm-a-tom'y-^es,  c'tis*  [From 
alpa,  “blood,”  and  pvKrfg,  a  “fungus.”] 
Fungus  lisematodes,  or  bloody  fungus. 
See  Fungus  H^ematodes. 

Haem-a-ton'o-sos,®  or  Hstm-a- 
ton'o-sns.®  [From  alpa,  “blood,”  and 
vdaog,  “disease.”]  Disease  of  the  blood. 

Iljcm'a-to-pcri-car'rtl-ain.®  [From 
alpa,  “blood,”  and  pericar' dium.~\  Effu¬ 
sion  of  blood  into  the  pericardium. 

II  arm'a-to-pliy  1  Tins.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  (j>vX\ov,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
leaves  tinged  with  a  blood  color:  htema- 
topliyl'lous. 
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Hipma-fo-plas'ina.  a  tit.*  [From 
alpa,  “blood,”  and  -tikaapa,  a  “forma¬ 
tion.”]  The  plastic  principle  of  the 
blood. 

Hiem'a-to-poi-e'sis.*  [From  alpa, 
“  blood,”  and  nolrims,  a  “making.”] 
Assimilation  of  the  chyle  to  blood.  The 
same  as  IIaimatosis. 

Hflem'^-to-poi-et'I-cns.®  Belong¬ 
ing  to  hsematopoiesis :  haematopoiet'ic. 

II  sein-a-  tap-  ty '  si-a,®  llaem-a- 

top'ty-sis.*  The  same  as  Haemoptysis. 

II r 'rha-rhis.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  pa\l s,  the  “spine.”]  Effu¬ 
sion  of  blood  into  the  spine,  or  into  the 
thee  i  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

IIaoni'a,'tor-rhce'a.'®  [From  alpa, 
“ blood,”  and  pirn,  to  “flow.”]  A  passive 
flowing  of  blood;  haemorrhage. 

Haematosine.  See  II.ematin. 

[From  alpariw,  to 
‘‘make  bloody.”]  A  flow,  or  flux,  of 
blood;  a  haemorrhage. 

Ilneni'a-to-spil'I-a.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  aaiXo;,  a  “spot.”]  A  name 
for  Purpura  hsemorrhagica. 

Ilaem'a-ta-spon-g-o'sis.*  The  for¬ 
mation  or  growth  of  hsematospongus. 

Ilsem'a-to-spon'g-us.*  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  ovroyyo a  “sponge.”]  Fun¬ 
gus  hiematodes,  or  bloody  fungus.  See 
Fungus  Hajmatodes. 

H!ejn'a-t#-syinpije-re'sis,;"  or 
Hsem'a4#-syn'a-go'g;e.*  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  avppopncns,  or  o-wayojyij,  an 
“assembling  together,”  a  “collection.”] 
Congestion  of  blood.  See  IIaimatepA- 

GOGE. 

Iliematothorax.  See  HA!  MO  THO¬ 
RAX. 

Ilsem-a-to-tox'ic,  Heem-a-tox'ic. 
[Ilrematotttx'icus,  Hasmatoxtcns ; 

fromaiya,  “blood,”  and rotueds,  “poison.”] 
Belonging  to  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
blood. 

Haem-a-t»x-i'na,*  or  Haem-a-tox- 
y-li'na.®'  The  coloring  matter  of  log¬ 
wood. 

llnem-a-tox'y-lon.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  %v\ov,  “wood.”]  Logwood. 
A  Linnasan  genus  of  the  class  Decandria, 
natural  order  Leguminosse.  Also, the  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (Ed.  and  U.S.  Ph.)  of 
the  wood  of  Hsematoxylon  Campechianum, 
otherwise  called  the  Hsematoxyli  lignum 
(“Wood  of  Hsematoxylon”).  See  H.em- 
ATOXYLUM. 

Haematox'ylon  Cam-pe-elil-a'- 
nnm.{  The  logwood-tree. 

Hsem-a-tox'y-Ium.®  The  Pharma- 
copceial  name  (Lond.  Ph.)  of  logwood. 
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Hsem-a-to-zo'on.*  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  Jcooy,  an  “animal.”]  An 
animalcule  discovered  in  the  blood. 

Hicm  -a-tu-re'sis,®  or  Hneiii-a-ttii;« 

rl-a.®  [From  alpa,  “blood,”  and  ovpov, 
the  “urine.”]  A  disease  in  which  blood 
is  discharged  with  urine. 

SSaem-a-tis'jri-cus.*  Belonging  to 
hsematuria :  haematu'ric. 

IIscBniktrosis.  Sec  Ha:mathidrosis. 

Hsc'min,  orllse'mlne.  [Hiemi'na; 
from  alpa,  “blood.”]  A  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  from  dried  blood  by  the 
action  of  dry  salt  and  glacial  acetic  acid 
at  a  boiling  temperature.  It  occurs  in  flat 
rhombic  plates,  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  insensibility  to  reagents,  not  being 
affected  by  strong  mineral  acids. 

Ilaemodos’acese,*'  liem-o-do-ra'  she-e. 
[From  Hsemodo'rum ,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  found  in  New  Holland,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Hsemometer.  See  Haematometer. 

5If®MB©pat!iia.  See  IIaematonosus. 

Majssi-opSii-tSaal'imis.*  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  opOaXfio;,  the  “eye.”]  Effu¬ 
sion  of  blood  into  the  chambers  of  the 
eye. 

Hsem-o-proc'tos,®  or  Msem-o- 

proc'tus.®  [From  alpa,  “blood,”  and 
TrpwKTOs,  the  “anus.”]  Discharge  of  blood 
from  the  bowels. 

Hsem-op'tl-cus.*  Belonging  to 
ksemoptbe  or  haemoptysis :  hmmop'tic. 

llaemoptoicus.  See  II.emopticus. 

Haj-nnop'ty-sis,*  or  Ilse-mop'* 
to-e.®  [From  alpa,  “ blood,”  and  ~rvoi,  to 
“spit.”]  (Fr.  Hemoptysie,  Amop’te'zA.) 
A  spitting  of  blood;  haemorrhage  from 
the  lungs.  A  genus  of  the  order Hismor- 
rhcigise,  class  Pyrexiae,  of  Cullen’s  Nosol¬ 
ogy- 

HsemorrSiagre.  See  Haemorrhagia. 

Hhem-or-rlia'g'i-a.'*'  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  pijyvvpi,  to  “burst.”]  (Fr. 
Hemorrhagie,  Amo'riV/.hA.)  Haem'or- 
rhage,  or  haem'orrhagy.  A  bursting 
forth  of  blood,  from  whatever  cause.  In 
the  plural,  an  order  of  the  class  Pyrexiae 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Hsem-or-rhag'i-cus.*  Belonging 
to  haemorrhage:  haemorrhag'ic. 

IIuMn-or-rtiiu'i-a.®  [From  alpa, 
“blood,”  and  plv,  the  “nose.”]  The  same 
as  Epistaxis. 

Hsem-or-rlioe'a.®'  The  same  as  Haem- 
atorrhcea,  which  see. 

Hsemorrhce'a  S*e-te-«l*I-a'lis.® 
(See  Petechia:.)  A  term  which  has 
been  applied  to  a  chronic  form  of  purpura. 
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Hsem-or-rlio'i-cus.®  Belonging  to 
hsemurrhoea :  hgemorrho'ic. 

Hsem'or-rlsoid.  [II.tjho  r'rliois, 

ides ;  from  aqia,  “blood,”  and  pioj,  to 
“flow.”]  Literally,  a  “haemorrhage,” 
and  originally  used  in  this  sense  in 
general,  but  now  restricted  to  the  piles. 
These  are  termed  open,  when  they  dis¬ 
charge  blood;  and  blind,  when  there  is 
no  discharge.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Hsemorrliagim,  class  Pyrexia,  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Hsem-or-rhoi'dal.  [Hsemorrlsoi- 
da'lis;  from  hesmorrhoi'des,  “piles.”] 
Belonging  to  hannorrhoides,  or  piles. 

Ilaem-or-rlso-i 'de-us.*  The  same 
as  Hemorrhoidal. 

Maem-o-spa'si-a.*  [From  alga, 
“blood,”  and  <nraa>,  to  “draw  to.”]  The 
forming  of  a  vacuum  over  a  consider¬ 
able  surface  of  the  body,  being  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  principle  of  dry  cup¬ 
ping.  See  Hemospastic  System. 

Hsein-o-spas'tic.  [From  the  same.] 
Drawing  or  attracting  the  blood. 

Hsemospas 'tic  Sys'tem.  A  new 
system  of  medicine,  introduced  by  Dr. 
Junod,  of  Paris.  Ho  employs  a  pneu¬ 
matic  apparatus  of  peculiar  construction, 
in  which  the  arm  or  leg  is  so  placed  as  to 
attract  the  blood  to  the  extremities,  with¬ 
out  diminishing  the  mass  of  this  liquid. 

Ha5m-©s-ta'si-a,*Hse-n*os't»-sis.* 
[From  alga,  “  blood,”  and  araaig,  a  “  stand¬ 
ing.”]  A  stoppage,  or  stagnation,  of  the 
blood;  also  applied  to  any  operation  for 
stopping  blood. 

Haem-os-tat'ic.  [HEcmostat'i- 
©sis.]  Belonging  to  1mm o stasia,  or  h sem¬ 
e-stasis.  Also  applied  to  means  employed 
for  staunching  or  arresting  haemorrhage; 
styptic. 

Hsem-os-tat'i-ca.*  [From  alga, 
“blood,”  and  arariKti,  the  “science  of 
weights.”]  The  powers  or  motions  of 
the  blood,  and  the  laws  by  which  these 
are  regulated  in  the  vessels  of  the  body  : 
hmmostat'ics. 

Haem-o-tex  'I-a,*  Hsem-o-tex'is.* 

[From  alga,  “blood,”  and  raji?,  a  “lique¬ 
faction.”]  Dissolution  or  liquefaction 
of  the  blood. 

Haem-o-tlio'rax,  a'eia,*  or  Hsem'a- 

to-tlio'rax.*  [From  alga,  “blood,”  and 
0  -pal,  the  “  chest.”]  The  escape  of  blood 
into  the  thorax,  through  a  wound  or 
otherwise. 

Hsemotoxieus.  See  Hematotoxi- 

cus. 

Hajim-ot'ro-pliy.  [From  alga, 
“blood,”  and  rporpfi,  “nourishment.”] 
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An  excess  of  sanguineous  nutriment,  as 
distinguished  from  hypertrophy  and 
hypermmia. 

Hair.  [Lat.  Capil'liis,  and  Pi 'Ins; 

Gr.  0p:f ;  Fr.  Foil,  pwM.]  A  substance 
like  horn,  growing  from  the  skin  of  ani¬ 
mals,  in  nearly  cylindrical  filaments. 

Hair-Dyes.  [Tiitctu'rae  €apil- 
lo'rum.]  The  basis  of  most  of  the 
powders,  pastes,  and  liquids  sold  under 
this  name,  is  either  lead  or  silver.  To 
these  are  sometimes  added  litharge, 
slaked  lime,  and  starch. 

IB  air.  Morbid.  Sec  Trichosis. 

Hairy.  See  Hirsute. 

Hai'ry  Sculp.  That  part  of  the 
integument  of  the  head  which  is  covered 
with  hairs. 

Halberd-Shaped.  See  Hastate. 

Haleine.  See  Halitus. 

IBaligrapliin.  See  Halograpiiia. 

Hal'i-Sioo'.  [A  corruption  of  Holy 
hood.~\  A  Scotch  term  for  the  cavl,  which 
was  formerly  carefully  preserved  by  the 
superstitious,  on  account  of  the  many 
virtues  attributed  to  it. 

Hal'I-tus.*  [From  ha'lo,  hala'tvm, 
to  “breathe,”  or  “breathe  out,”  to  “ex¬ 
hale.”]  (Fr.  Haleine,  a'len'  or  a'Jihi'.) 
Vapor,  or  breath. 

Mal'Hiis  of  lire  Blood.  The  vapor 
which  arises  from  the  blood  when  newly 
drawn  from  the  body. 

Hal-Iu-ci-ita'llon.  [Hallucijta'- 
tio,  o'nis ;  from  hallu'tinor,  hallucina'- 
tu8,  to  “mistake.”]  Mental  error,  or 
foolish  imagination. 

Hal'lus,*  Hallux,*  and  Hal 'lex.* 
Names  for  the  great  toe. 

Ha'lo,  o 'm's.*  [From  uX«s,  a  “cir¬ 
cle.”]  The  circle  which  surrounds  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars,  when  their  rays  are 
refracted  in  their  passage  through  a 
mist.  The  areola,  or  brownish  circle, 
around  the  female  nipple.  Also,  the  red 
margin,  or  areola,  around  pustules. 

Hal'o-gen,  or  Hal  o-gene.  [From 
« A?,  “  salt,”  and  yzvvau,  to  “  produce.”] 
A  term  employed  by  Berzelius  to  denote 
bodies  which  form  salts  with  metals,  as 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  and 
cyanogen. 

Ha-log'ra-phy.  [Halogra'pliia; 

from  SXj,  “salt,”  and  ypaipu,  to  “write.”] 
A  description  of  salts. 

Ha'loid.  [Haloi'des;  from  <"As, 
“  salt,”  and  eilos,  a  “  form.”]  Applied  to 
salts  compounded  of  the  metals  with 
chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  because  similar 
in  nature  or  composition  to  common  salt. 

Ha-l©l'o-£y.  [Halolo'gia ;  from 
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«X?,  “salt,”  and  Xoyo-,  a  “discourse.”] 
A  treatise  on  the  salts. 

Ha-lom'e-ter.  [Halom'etrum ; 

from  fiXs,  “  salt,”  and  perpov,  a  “  mea¬ 
sure.”]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  form,  angles,  etc.,  of  salts. 

Ha-Ioph'M-lous.  [Ilaloph'ilus ; 
from  SXf,  “salt,”  and  </>i'Xs«,  to  “love.”] 
Delighting  in  a  soil  impregnated  with 
salt.  Applied  to  plants. 

Hal'o-phytes.  [Haloph'yta,  plural 
of  haloph' yton  ;  from  uXj,  “  salt,”  and  <pvrov, 
a  “plant.”]  A  class  of  plants  which 
inhabit  salt  marshes,  and  by  combustion 
yield  barilla,  as  Salsola,  Salicornia,  and 
Chenopodium. 

Halophyton,  or  Halophytum. 

See  Halophyte. 

Haiorag'aceae,®  ha-lor-a-ga'she-e. 
[From  Ilalor'agis,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
found  in  damp  places,  ditches,  etc. 

Hal'ter,®  gen.  Hai-te'ris.  [From 
a\rr'ip,  an  instrument  anciently  used  in 
gymnastic  exercise.]  Applied  in  the 
nominative  plural  ( Hatte’res )  to  two 
small  movable  bodies  which  are  situated 
or  hang  above  the  wings  in  the  JDiptera. 

Ilal'ur-gy.  [Halur'gia;  from  «X;, 
“salt,”  and  Ipyov,  a  “work.”]  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  forming,  extracting,  or  producing 
salts. 

Hamameliftacese,®  ham-a-mel-e- 
da'she-e.  [From  Hamame'lis,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  Asia,  North 
America,  and  Africa.  It  includes  the 
Witch-Hazel. 

Ha'mate.  [Hama'tus;  from  ha' - 
inns,  a  “hook.”]  A  botanical  term  sig¬ 
nifying  having  a  hook,  or  hooked. 

ilam'I-form.  [Mamifor'mis ; 
from  ha'inm,  a  “hook.”]  Resembling  a 
hook. 

Ha'mose.  [Ilamo’sws ;  from  ha'- 
mu8,  a  “  hook.”]  Having  a  hooked  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Ham'string,  ©ut'er.  The  Biceps 
flexor  cruris  muscle. 

Mam'u-lose,  or  Hain'u-lous. 
[Hamulo'sus ;  from  ham' ulus,  a  “  lit¬ 
tle  hook.”]  Having  little  hooks. 

Ham'ii-lus.®  [Diminutive  of  lia'- 
mus,  a  “  hook.”]  A  little  hook.  Applied 
to  the  hook-like  portion  of  the  pterygoid 
process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  or  any 
similar  object. 

Hanche,  hoxsh.  The  French  term 
for  “hip.”  See  Coxa. 

Hand.  [Lat.  Ma'nus ;  Fr.  Main, 
man0.]  The  organ  of  prehension  in 
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man,  extending  from  the  wrist  to  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers.  It  consists 
of  three  parts,  the  Wrist  (or  Carpus); 
the  Metacarpus,  and  the  Fingers, 
which  will  be  noticed  under  their  re¬ 
spective  heads.  In  Ornithology,  it 
denotes  the  third  portion  of  the  anterior 
extremity  which  supports  the  wing, 
having  one  finger,  and  vestiges  of  two 
others. 

Handful.  See  Manipulus,  Pugillus. 

Hang'ing.  [Suspen'sio,  «'«/#.] 
Suspension  by  the  neck,  causing  As¬ 
phyxia  suffocationis. 

Map-Io-car'tli-ac.  [From  a-Xoo;, 
“without  fold,”  “simple,”  or  “single,” 
and  Kap&ia,  a  “heart.”]  Having  a  single 
heart.  Applied  to  fishes,  etc.,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  Mammals,  which  have  a 
double  heart,  and  are  hence  termed  diplo- 
cardiac. 

Hap-tot'I-ca.®  [From  unTOpai,  to 
“touch.”]  The  doctrine  (or  science)  of 
the  phenomena  of  touch,  or  sensation. 

Har'der-i  ©lan'tlu-la.®  (“  Gland 
of  Harder.”)  A  gland  in  ruminant  and 
pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  and  in 
birds,  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

ISare'-Ijip.  [Lat.  Iba/Miim  I.opo- 
ri'mim;  Fr.  Bee  de  L ih-re,  bek  dijh 
le-evn'.]  A  congenital  cleft,  or  division, 
of  one  or  both  lips,  most  frequently  tho 
upper.  It  is  sometimes  double. 

Marg-ne,  haRn.  A  French  term  for 
Hernia,  which  see. 

Har'ma-lane.  A  beautiful  coloring 
substance  obtained  from  the  seed  of  the 
liermal-plant  ( Peganum  harm  ala),  which 
grows  wild  in  the  salt  steppes  of  the 
Crimea. 

Har'mo-ny.  [Harmo'nia ;  from 

&pp6)h),  to  “adapt.”]  A  variety  of  Syn¬ 
arthrosis,  denoting  a  simple  joining  to¬ 
gether,  as  the  nasal  and  ‘other  bones  of 
the  face. 

Mar.  pil.  sum.  ilj .=  Ha'rum  pilu- 
la'rum  suman'tur  tres .*  “Let  three  of 
these  pills  be  taken.” 

Harts'horn.  The  horn  of  certain 
kinds  of  the  hart,  or  stag.  Tho  sub¬ 
stance  Cornu  Cervi.  The  popular  name 
for  Liquor  Ammonise,  or  Ammonise  Aqua. 

Mar'vest  Bug'.  The  Ac' arm  Au- 
tumna'lis.  A  variety  of  the  tick  insect 
which  infests  the  skin  in  the  autumn, 
producing  intolerable  itching,  succeeded 
by  glossy  wheals.  It  is  also  called  the 
loheal-worm. 

Hashish,  or  Haschisch,  hH-sheesh'. 
A  preparation  of  Cannabis  Indica,  or 
hemp,  used  as  an  intoxicating  drug  by  the 
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Arabs,  and  generally  throughout  Syria. 
It  is  made  by  boiling  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  plant  with  water  and  fresh 
butter.  See  Bhang. 

Has'tate.  [Masta'tus;  from  has'ta, 
a  “spear.”]  Like  a  spear,  or  halberd. 

Has-ti-lb'li-ous.  [Ilastifo'lius ; 
from  has'ta,  a  “  spear,”  and  /o' liitm,  a 
“  leaf.”]  Having  hastate  leaves. 

Has-tl-lor'mis.*  [From  has'ta,  a 
“  spear.”]  Resembling  a  spear :  hastate. 

Hauneli.  [Lat.  Clii'nis;  Fr.  Handle, 
hoxsh.]  The  region  formed  by  the  late¬ 
ral  parts  of  the  pelvis  and  the  hip  joint; 
the  hip. 

Hanst.  =  Halts' tua.*  “A  draught.” 

Haus'tus.*  [From  hau'rio,  haus'- 
tum,  to  “drink  greedily.”]  A  liquid 
preparation  forming  one  dose,  generally 
about  two  ounces  in  quantity  ;  a  draught. 

Mant  Mai,  lio  mil.  A  French  term 
for  epilepsy  in  its  full  development,  that 
is,  accompanied  with  convulsions.  See 
Epilepsy. 

Ha-ve'ri  Glan'du-Ise.*  (“Glands 
of  Haver.”)  See  next  article. 

Haversian  (ha-ver'she-an)  ©lands. 
TJie  name  of  the  fatty  bodies  which  are 
found  in  connection  with  most  of  the 
joints,  and  in  general  lying  behind  the 
synovial  fringes.  Havers  supposed  them 
to  be  the  agents  of  the  synovial  secretion, 
and  called  them  glandules  mucilaginosx. 
TV  eitbreeht  called  them  adipo-glandulosse. 

Haversian  Tubes,  or  Ca-nals'.  A 
term  given,  from  the  name  of  their  dis¬ 
coverer,  to  a  very  complicated  apparatus 
of  minute  canals,  found  in  the  substance 
of  bone,  and  containing  medullary  mat¬ 
ter.  The  central  canal,  as  well  as  the 
separate  cells,  may  be  regarded  as  en¬ 
largements  of  them. 

Mb.  =  Ifer'ba*  “  The  plant.” 

H.  tl.  or  decaib.  =  Ilo'rd  decu'bitusfi 
“At  going  to  bed.” 

Head.  [Lat.  Ca'pnt;  Gr.  KscpaXfi ; 
Fr.  Tete,  tet  or  tat.]  In  higher  animals, 
that  portion  which  contains  the  brain, 
with  the  chief  organs  of  sense,  as  sight, 
hearing,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  mouth  and 
organs  of  mastication.  In  lower  animals, 
it  contains  the  mouth,  or  opening  to  the 
stomach,  and  the  principal  organs  of 
sense  when  these  exist.  The  "human 
head  is  distinguished  into  cranium  and 
taco.  The  term  “  head”  is  often  applied  to 
the  upper  end  of  a  long  bone,  the  origin 
of  a  muscle,  the  beginning  of  a  part.or 
to  any  round  protuberance  which  can 
be  supposed  to  resemble  a  head. 

Head  ache.  [Cephalalgia.]  Pain 


in  the  head,  dilferently  denominated 
according  to  the  part  affected,  or  its 
cause.  See  Bhang. 

Heading.  A  preparation  of  equal 
parts  of  alum  and  green  vitriol,  used  in 
brewing. 

Health.  [San'itas.]  The  proper 
disposition  and  condition  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  body  for  performing  then- 
functions  without  impediment  or  sensa¬ 
tion  of  weariness. 

IKal'thy  Pus.  That  discharged 
from  abscesses,  the  result  of  phlegmo¬ 
nous  inflammation:  or  from  wounds  and 
ulcers  in  the  healing  state ;  laudable  pus. 

Hcar'iicg.  [Audi'tus.]  That  sense 
by  which  sounds  are  distinguished,  the 
organ  of  which  is  the  ear. 

Heaving,  Morbid.  See  Paracusis. 

Heart.  [Lat.  tor,  Cor'dis;  Gr. 
Kapiia;  Fr.  Occur,  kuit.]  A  hollow  mus¬ 
cular  viscus  situated  between  the  lungs, 
but  more  under  the  left  one,  and  en¬ 
closed  in  the  pericardium ;  from  which 
proceeds  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In 
man  and  in  other  Mammals,  it  is  double, 
that  is,  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the  right 
ventricle  and  auricle  for  the  pulmonic 
circulation,  and  the  left  ventricle  and 
auricle  for  the  general  or  systemic  cir¬ 
culation. 

Heart'-Bnrn.  The  popular  name  for 

Cardialgia. 

Meart'-Sliaped.  The  same  as  Cor¬ 
date. 

Heat,  In  a  general  sense,  the  same 
as  Caloric.  Heat  in  a  mild  form  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  life  of  plants  and  animals. 
In  the  latter,  the  needful  temperature  is 
in  part  furnished  by  the  respiratory 
apparatus.  Heat  is  also  one  of  the  most 
important  agents  the  chemist  or  phar¬ 
macist  can  command,  for  effecting  both 
chemical  union  and  decomposition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
applied,  or  the  character  of  the  substance 
submitted  to  its  action. 

Heat,  Ab'so-lute.  The  whole  quan¬ 
tity  of  caloric  existing  in  a  body ;  abso¬ 
lute  caloric. 

Heat,  Animal.  Sec  Calor  Anima- 
lis. 

Heat,  I.atent.  See  Caloric,  Latent. 

Meat,  Prielk'ly’.  Common  term  for 
the  Lichen  tropicus. 

Heat,  Sensible.  See  Caloric,  Free. 

Heat-Spots.  See  Estates. 

Heavy  Spar.  See  Baryta. 

Hebd.  =  Hebdom' ada.*  “A  week.” 

He'foe.®  [Gr “down,”  or  “inci¬ 
pient  beard;”  hence,  “youth.”]  Youth; 
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or  the  goddess  of  Youth,  fabled  by  the 
ancients  to  have  been  cup-bearer  to 
Jupiter. 

Me-be-an'tSms.*  [From  youth,” 
"down,”  and  &0oj,  a  “flower.”]  Haying 
tomentose  corols :  hebean'thous. 

Heb-e-car'piis.$  [From  vSr/,  “youth,” 
“down,”  and  sap-nog,  “fruit.”]  Having 
pubescent  fruits  :  hebecar'pous. 

He-bec'la-dus.*  [From  I'ffn,  “  youth,” 
“down,”  and  s\a5og,  a  “branch.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  pubescent  branches :  hebec'ladous. 

He-begr'y-nus.®  [From  tfa,  “youth,” 
“down,”  and  yuvrt,  a  “woman,”  or  “fe¬ 
male.”]  Having  pubescent  ovaries  :  he- 
beg'ynous. 

Heb-e-pet'a-lus.®  [From  I'm, 
“  youth,”  “  down,”  and  TreraXor,  a  “petal.”] 
Having  pubescent  petals  :  hebepet'alous. 

He-bet'I-ciis.*  [From  iftn,  “youth,” 
or  “puberty.”]  Belonging  to  puberty; 
youthful :  hebet'ic. 

Heb'e-tude.  [Hebetu'do,  dint*.] 
Dulness,  or  insensibility. 

Heb-ra^den'dron  €am-bo-s,i-o-i'- 
de£.®  A  guttiferous  plant,  which  yields 
a  kind  of  gamboge  not  distinguishable 
from  that  of  Siam.  See  Gamboge. 

Hec-a-to-phyl'lus.®  [From  IkcltSv, 
a  “hundred,”  and  (pvXKov ,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  leaves  composed  of  a  hundred 
(or'  a  great  number  of)  folioles:  heca- 
tophyl'lous. 

Ilee'lic.  [Hec'ticus;  from 
‘[habit.”]  (Fr.  Hectique,  ek'tbk',  or 
JEtique,  AtXk'.)  Belonging  to  habit  or 
state  of  body,  as  distinguished  from  dis¬ 
eases  which  are  the  result  of  miasma  or 
contagion. 

Ilec'tic  Fe'ver.  [Lat.  Fe'bris 
Hec'tiea ;  Fr.  Fievre  Hectique,  fe-d  vrt' 
ck'tdk'.]  A  slow,  insidious  fever,  idio¬ 
pathic  or  symptomatic ;  the  latter  arising 
in  consequence  of  some  incurable  local 
disease. 

Iffee-tl-co-pyr'e-tos,®  or  Hec-ti- 
cap'y-ra.®  [From  cfi?,  “habit,”  and 
nop,  or  noperog,  a  “fever.”]  Hectic  fever. 

Ilec'to-gr&mme.  [Hectogram'- 
in :t,  sitis from  ixarov,  a  “hundred,” 
and  gramme .]  100  grammes;  equal  to  3 
oz  8  dr.  2.152  gr.  avoirdupois. 

Hectolitre,  ck'to'litr'.  [From  isarov, 
a  “hundred,”  and  li’tre.]  100  litres; 
equal  to  3.5377  English  cubic  feet,  or 
22  Imperial  gallons,  or  2J  Imperial 
bushels. 

Hectometre,  hek-to-me'ter  or  elc'to'- 
metii'.  [From  tsardv,  a  “hundred,”  and 
metre.]  100  metres;  or  109  yards,  1 
foot,  1  inch. 
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He-de-o'ina.®  American  Penny¬ 
royal.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  herb  of  the  Hedeoma  pule- 
gioides.  Pennyroyal  is  a  stimulant  aro¬ 
matic  and  emmenagogue. 

Hedeo'ma  Pn-le-gI-o-i'de&.®  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  Pennyroyal. 
See  preceding  article. 

Med'e-ra  He'lix.®  (Fr.  Lierre, 
le-6r'.)  The  systematic  name  of  the  ivy. 

Med-e-ra'ceous.  [Hedera'eens ; 
from  Hed’era,  the  “ivy.”]  Resembling 
the  Hedera ,  or  ivy. 

Hedg-e-Mys'sop.  Common  name 
for  Gratiola  officinalis. 

Hel-coc'a-ce.®  [From  eXk-o;,  an 
“ulcer,”  and  sasri,  “corruption.”]  Ma¬ 
lignant  ulcer. 

Mel-co'deS.®  [From  eXkoj,  an  “ulcer.”] 
Having  ulcers,  or  full  of  ulcers. 

Hcl-$«e-de'ma,  all's.'®  [From  eXm;, 
an  “ulcer,”  and  oiSripa,  a  “tumor.”] 
(Edematous  ulceration. 

Hel'coid.  [Iffelcoi'cSes;  from  eXkoj, 
an  “ulcer,”  and  eldog,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  an  ulcer. 

Slel-col'o-gy.  [Heleolo'gia;  from 
eXvoj,  an  “ulcer,”  and  Xdyoj,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  history  of  ulcers. 

Hel-co-me'ni-a.®  [From  eXsog,  an 
“ulcer,”  and  pf/v,  a  “month.”]  Metas¬ 
tasis  of  the  catamenia  to  an  ulcer;  a 
sort  of  vicarious  menstruation. 

Hel-copb-tlisll'mi-a.®  [From  eXko;, 
an  “ulcer,”  and  opOaXpog,  the  “eye.”] 
Ulcerous  ophthalmia. 

Hel-co'sis.®  [From  c\sog,  an  “ulcer.”] 
The  progress  of  ulceration. 

Hel'e-min,  or  Hel'e-nlne.  Elecam¬ 
pane  Camphor.  A  volatile,  crystalline 
solid,  obtained  from  the  In'ula  hele'- 
nium. 

Mcl-S-an'tSie-musn.®  F  rostwort. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  herb  of  the  Helianthernum  Cana- 
dense. 

Mel-i-co'deS.'®  [From  eXi£,  a  “coil,” 
or  any  thing  spiral.]  Full  of  windings: 
hel'ieose. 

Hel'I-eoid.  [Helicrti'des;  from 
eXiJ,  a  “coil,”  and  ciiog,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  that  which  is  spiral. 

He-lic'u-lnis.®  [Diminutive  of lic'lix , 
or  eX(J,  a  “coil.”]  Applied  in  the  plural 
( Helic'uli )  to  the  spiral  vessels  of  plants: 
a  hel'icule. 

He-li-o-?en'tric.  [Holioeen'ti’i- 
cus;  from  rjXiog,  the  “sun,”  and  KcvrpiK dj, 
“centric.”]  Having  the  sun  for  the 
centre,  or  point  of  observation. 

He-li-©-i'de4>.®  [From  l;Xi  ogt  the 
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‘‘sun,"  and  ello;,  a  “ form.”]  Resembling 
the  sun :  he'lioid. 

He-ll-om'e-ter.  [Heliom'etrum ; 

from  rjXiof,  the  “sun,”  and  ysrpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
sun. 

He'li-o-scope.  [Heliosco'pium : 

from  rjXioj,  the  “  sun,”  and  amirs o>,  to  “  ob¬ 
serve.”]  An  instrument  for  observing 
the  sun. 

He'll-o-stat.*  [From  i';X(Of ,  the  “  sun,” 
and  hrrifu,  to  “stand,”  to  “cause  to  stand 
still.”]  An  instrument  by  which  the 
sunbeam  can  be  steadily  directed  to  one 
spot  during  the  whole  of  its  diurnal 
period. 

He-Ii-o-tro'pi-oiis.  [Ilelioti’o'pi- 

us;  from  >;Xi»j,  the  “sun,”  and  rpemo,  to 
“turn.”]  Applied  to  plants,  the  flowers 
of  which  turn  constantly  towards  the 
sun. 

Me'JI-o-tro-pis'nmis.*  [From  17X10,-, 
the  “sun,”  and  rpbroj,  to  “turn.”]  That 
faculty  by  which  certain  plants  con¬ 
stantly  turn  their  flowers  to  the  sun : 
heliot'ropism. 

ISe'lix,  i cis.®  [Gr.  rX<£;  from  siXko, 
to  “wind  about.”]  Literally,  a  “coil,” 
or  any  thing  spiral.  The  outer  border 
of  the  Pinna,  or  external  car.  Also,  the 
snail,  a  genus  of  J lollusca,  order  Pul- 
monea. 

Hel-le-bo-ra'cecnis.  [Mellebora'- 
ceus.]  Having  an  arrangement  of  parts 
as  in  Helleborus. 

Hel'le-bore.  [Gr.  iWiSopog.']  A  plant. 
See  Helleboeus. 

Hellebore,  American.  See  Veea- 

TBUM  VlBIDE. 

Hel-le-bo '  re-us.®  Belonging  to 

hellebore. 

Hel-leb'o-rin,  or  Hel-leb'o-rine. 

An  acrid  oil,  said  to  contain  the  acrid 
principle  of  the  Helleborus  niger,  black 
hellebore,  or  Christmas  rose. 

Hel-leb'o-rws.*  [From  s\eXv,  to 
“destroy,”  and  /?opd,  “fodder”?]  Black 
Hellebore.  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the 
class  Polyandria,  natural  order  Ranun- 
cttlacese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
for  the  rhizoma  of  Helleb' orus  officina'lis, 
“r  if.  niger;  the  Hellebori  Nigri  Radix 
(  Root  of  Black  Hellebore”)  of  the 
Lublin  Pharmacopoeia.  Hellebore  is  a 
drastic  hydragogue  cathartic;  it  also 
possesses  emmenagogue  properties. 

Helleb'orns  Al'bns.*1  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeial  name  (Dub.  Ph.)  of  white 
hellebore  root.  See  Veeateum  Album. 

Helleb'orns  Feet'i-dus.*  (“  Foetid 


Hellebore.”)  Bear’s-Foot.  The  leaves 
have  been  extolled  as  a  remedy  for  the 
Ascaris  lumbricoides.  Little  used. 

Helleb'orns  Jfi'ger,*  Helleb'o- 
rus  ©f-fi?-I-na'lis.'*'  Systematic  names 
of  black  hellebore,  or  3/e lampodium. 

Helleb'orns  O-rl-en-ta'lis.*  (“Ori¬ 
ental  Hellebore.”)  The  root  was  formerly 
extolled  in  mania,  epilepsy,  and  dropsy. 
It  is  still  used  in  the  Levant. 

Ilel-min '  tha-gogue.  [Helm  i  n- 
tliago'g'us ;  from  tX/mv,  'ikywQo;,  a 
“worm,”  and  dy&>,  to  “carry  or  drive 
away.”]  The  same  as  Anthelmintic. 

El el-min 'Uses.®  [From  iX/mj,  s\pw- 
Co;,  a  “worm.”]  A  class  or  division  in 
Zoology,  including  the  various  kinds  of 
worms. 

Hel-min-tlii'a-sis,*  or  Hel-min'- 
tlii-a.*  [From  ehyivg,  skpivQog,  a  “worm.”] 
The  breeding  of  worms,  or  larvse,  in  any 
part  of  the  body. 

Hel-min'tbic.  [Melmin'tliicus ; 

from  tX/m/;,  'tXpufio;,  a  “worm.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  worms. 

Ilel-mim-tlio'des.*  [From  e \yivs,  a 
“  worm.”]  Having  worms,  or  full  of 
worms. 

Hel-min  'tboid.  [Helinintboi'- 

des;  from  sky iv$,  a  “worm,”  and  silos,  a 
“form.”]  Resembling  a  worm. 

Hel-min-thol'o-gy.  [Helmintlio- 

lo'gia;  from  'Lkyivs,  a  “worm,”  and  Xdyo,-, 
a  “discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  worms, — 
particularly  intestinal  worms;  that 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  in¬ 
testinal  worms. 

Hel-mln-tliopls'lhi-sis.*  [From 
tXpicf,  a  “  worm,”  and  ipdiaig,  a  “  wasting 
away.”]  Tabes  venninosa,  or  wasting 
from  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms. 

Hel-min-tlsop'y-ra,®  [From  'ikyn/ s, 
a  “worm,”  and  nip,  or  7np£roj,  a  “fever.”] 
Worm-fever. 

He-lo'bi-us.*  [From  eko;,  a  “marsh,” 
a  “pool,”  and  0ios,  “life.”]  Living  on 
moisture;  aquatic. 

He-lo'des.*  [From  'tAoy,  a  “marsh,” 
a  “pool.”]  Full  of  moisture.  Applied 
to  a  fever  with  profuse  sweating;  also, 
to  marsh  fever. 

Me-lop'y-ra.*  [From  ?Xoj,  a  “marsh,” 
and  -rpsrus,  a  “fever.”]  Marsh  or  swamp 
fever. 

He'Ios.*  [Gr.  ijko ;;  Lat.  (  la  vas,  a 
“nail.”]  A  name  given  to  the  tumor 
formed  by  prolapsus,  or  procidentia  iridis, 
supposed  to  resemble  a  nail. 

Helwingiacese,*  h  el  -  win  -j  e-a'- 

she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs,  which  appears  to  be  composed 
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of  a  single  genus,  Helmin' gia,  found  in 
Japan. 

Hennacyanin,  or  Hematocyanin. 

Seo  Haematocyanina. 

Menial.  See  Haemal. 

IKinaproctie,  Ama'prok'tA'.  [From 
alua ,  “blood,”  and  npuKrog,  the  “anus.”] 
The  French  term  for  Piles,  which  see. 

Hematic.  See  Haematic. 

Hematite.  See  Haematite. 

Hem-e-ra-lo'iH-a.®  [From  nplpa,  a 
“day,”  and  &ty,  the  “eye.”]  A  defect 
of  vision,  by  which  objects  are  seen  only 
in  broad  daylight:  day-sight,-  night- 
blindness. 

H  cm  -  e- ra-  pli  o '  ni-a.®  [From  nplpa, 
a  “day,”  a,  priv.,  and  tpcoi/fj,  the  “voice.”] 
Loss  of  voice  during  the  day. 

Mem-e-rod'ro-mus.*  [From  nplpa, 
a  “day,”  and  ipipog,  a  “course.”]  Applied 
to  a  fever  which  runs  its  course  in  a 
day.  The  same  as  Ephemerhs. 

Mem-e-rot-y-phlo'sis.*  [From 
hplpa,  a  “day,”  and  rv-pXiong,  “blind¬ 
ness.”]  Day-blindness,  or  Nyctalopia. 

Hein-i-car'pus.*  [From  npurvg,  the 
“half,”  and  Kapnog,  “fruit.”]  Each  por¬ 
tion  of  a  fruit  which  naturally  separates 
itself  into  halves. 

Mein-i-^epli'a-lus.*  [From  rjpurvg, 
“half,”  and  KCpaXrj,  a  “head.”]  A  mon¬ 
ster-foetus  with  half  a  head. 

Hem-i-cra'nl-a.*  [From  Uptcrvg, 
“half,”  and  Kpaviov,  the  “head.”]  (Fr. 
Migraine,  mAgRen'  or  imaginin'.)  A 
severe  pain,  generally  hysterical,  nervous, 
or  bilious,  affecting  one  half  or  side  of 
the  head ;  a  megrim. 

Ilem-i-erani-eus.®  Belonging  to 
hemicrania. 

Mem-i-des'mus  In'di-cus.*  An 

asclopiadaceous  plant,  the  root  of  which 
is  used  in  India  under  the  name  of 
Country  Sarsaparilla.  It  has  been  called 
Indian  or  Scented  Sarsaparilla,  or  the 
root  of  Smilax  aspera. 

Mem-i-lie'dral,  or  Hem-i-ed'ric. 
[From  npurog,  a  “ half,”  and iSpa,  a“base.”] 
Having  half  faces,  or  facets. 

Mem-i-o-piil'gi-a.®  [From  npiavg,  a 
“half,”  city,  the  “eye,”  and  u\yoj,  “pain.”] 
Hemicranic  pain  of  the  eye. 

Mem-I-op'sya  [Hemiop'sia,  Mem* 
io'pia;  from  Ijptcrug,  a  “half,”  onropai,  to 
“see,”  or  city,  the  “eye.”]  Defect  of 
vision,  under  which  only  the  half  of 
objects  is  seen. 

Hem-I-ple'£i-a,*Hem-I-plex'I-a.* 

[From  npurog,  a  “  half,”  and  vA^ovcd,  to 
“  strike.”]  Paralysis,  affecting  one  half  or 
side  of  the  body;  paralysis  hemiplegica. 
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Hem-l-ple^'ic.  [Hemiple&'icns.] 

Belonging  to  hemiplegia. 

Memiplexicus.  Seo  Hemiplegia. 

Me-mip'ter-a.*  [See  IIemipterus.] 
Insects  which  have  one  half  of  their 
wings  thick  and  coriaceous,  and  the 
other  half  membranous,  as  the  bug, 
tick,  etc. 

Hem-ip 'ter-o-lo'g’i-^u*  [From  npt- 
avg,  a  “half,”  rrrepor,  a  “wing,”  and  A  6-yog, 
a  “discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the  He- 
miptera. 

Mem-ip'ter-ons.  [Heinip’terus ; 

from  tipiaug,  a  “half,”  and  irrlpov,  a 
“wing.”]  Half-winged.  Applied  to  an 
order  of  insects.  See  IIemiptera. 

Hem'I-sphere.  [From  rjpurvg,  a 
“half,”  and  atbaipa,  a  “sphere.”]  The 
half  of  a  sphere.  Applied  in  Anatomy  to 
the  two  portions  which  constitute  the 
upper  portion  of  the  cerebrum.  They  are 
separated  by  the  falx  cerebri. 

He-init'ro-pous.  [Memit'ropus ; 
from  rjpurvg,  a  “half,”  and  rplrrci,  to 
“turn.”]  Applied  to  a  crystal  formed 
of  two  parts  or  halves  regularly  united, 
but  as  if  the  superior  had  undergone  a 
revolution  upon  the  inferior. 

Hem'loclt.  The  Conium  maculatum. 

Mein'locli  Pitch.  The  Fix  Cana¬ 
densis. 

IlCmoptysie,  Amop'tA'zA'.  The 
French  term  for  Haemoptysis,  which 
see. 

Hemorrhage.  See  Haemorrhage. 

Hemorrhagic,  Amo'rAzhe'.  The 
French  term  for  Hajmorrhagia,  which 
see. 

SK'inoiTlioides,  AmoTo'ed'.  A 

French  term  for  Piles,  which  see. 

Hemp.  See  Cannabis. 

Hemp'-Seeil  €al'cu-lus.  The  name 
of  some  varieties  of  the  mulberry  cal¬ 
culus,  which  are  remarkably  smooth  and 
pale-colored,  resembling  liemp-seed. 

Hen'bane.  [Myoscy'amuis.]  A 
powerful  narcotic  plant,  said  to  be  poison¬ 
ous  to  the  domestic  fowl.  See  IIyoscta- 
MUS. 

Men'bame,  Blacls.  The  Hyoscyamus 
niger. 

Hen-Blind 'ness.  [Jiyetalo'pia.] 

So  termed  because  hens  are  said  to  be 
subject  to  it. 

Hen-dec 'a-gon.  [Hend  ecago'- 

num;  from  evieiga,  “eleven,”  and  yoy/ia, 
an  “angle.”]  A  figure  having  eleven 
equal  angles  and  sides. 

Henne,  hen'neh.  A  substance  pro¬ 
cured  in  Egypt  from  the  Lawso'nia  Ine/- 
mis,  with  which  the  women  stain  their 
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fingers  and  feet.  Also  used  for  dyeing 
skins  of  a  reddish  yellow. 

He'par*  gen.  Hep'a-tis.  [From 
map,  1,-dros,  the  “  liver.”]  The  liver,  or  or¬ 
gan  which  secretes  the  bile.  ( See  Liver.) 
The  term  hepar,  or  “liver,”  was  formerly 
applied  to  the  combinations  of  sulphur 
with  alkalies,  from  their  liver-like  appear¬ 
ance. 

Me 'par  Aii-tl-mo'nl-i.*  (“Liver  of 
Antimony.”)  An  oxy-sulphuret  of  anti¬ 
mony. 

He'par  Cal'cis,®  called  also  Cal'cis 
Sul-ptiu-re'traBis.*  A  crude  bisul- 
phuret  of  calcium,  recommended  as  an 
external  application  to  Crusta  lactea. 

He’par  Siai'pIlBMr-is.*  (“Liver  of 
Sulphur.”)  The  old  Pharmaceutical  name 
of  a  liver-brown  sulphurct  of  potash. 

Ilep-a-tAS'g’i-a.®  [Prom  map,  the 
“liver,”  and  aXyoj,  “pain.”]  Pain  af¬ 
fecting  the  liver.  Sec  IIepatobynia. 

Hep-a-taiix'e.'®  [From  map,  the 
“liver,”  and  ai'fp,  “increase.”]  En¬ 
largement  of  the  liver. 

Hep-a-tem-pisrax'is.'®  [From  /jn-ap, 
the  “  liver,”  and  tp'ppafij,  “  obstruction.”] 
Obstruction  of  the  liver. 

BIej»-at-lioem»-or-i*llia'g'I-a.'“'  [From 
i'rrap,  the  “  liver,”  and  alpofpayia,  an 
“  eruption  of  blood.”]  Hramorrhago 
from  the  liver. 

Hep-at-Isel-co'sis.*  [From  map, 
the  “liver,”  and  eAkcatis,  “ulceration.”] 
Ulceration  of  the  liver. 

ffife-pat'ic.  [Mepat'ieus;  from 
map,  ij-aro the  “  liver.”]  Belonging  to 
the  liver.  Applied  to  vessels,  ducts,  etc. 

Hepat/ic  Air.  Another  name  for 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  ;  so  called,  it 
would  seem,  because  commonly  produced 
by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  the 
Iiepar  Antimonii. 

Hepat/ic  Flax.  Bilious  Flux.  The 
name  given  in  the  East  to  a  variety'  of 
dysentery,  in  which  there  is  a  frequent 
flow  of  bilious  fluid  from  the  bowels. 

He-pat'I-ea.®  [From  hepat'icus,  “  be¬ 
longing  to  the  liver.”]  Liverwort.  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Linnasan 
class  Polyandria,  natural  order  Panuncu- 
lacex,  so  named  on  account  of  its  sup¬ 
posed  medicinal  virtues  in  hepatic  affec¬ 
tions.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  the  Hepat' ica 
Ameriea'na. 

He-pat'i-^se.®  A  natural  order  of 
flowerless  plants,  related  to  Mosses,  found 
in  damp,  shady  places. 

He-pati-co-coI'I-cus.®  [From  lie- 
pat' icus,  “hepatic,”  and  col' icus,  “of 


the  colon.”]  Belonging  to  the  liver  and 
colon. 

He-pat'i-co-re-na'lis.'®  [From  he¬ 
pat'icus,  “  hepatic,”  and  rena'lis,  “  of  the 
kidney.”]  Belonging  to  the  liver  and 
kidney. 

Mepaticus.  See  Hepatic. 

Mep-a-tir-rhce'a.®  [From  map,  the 
“liver,”  and  peco,  to  “  flow.”]  A  purging, 
with  bilious  evacuations.  See  Hepa- 
torrhcea. 

Hepatite.  See  Hepatitis. 

Mep-a-tit'I-cus.®  Belonging  to 

hepatitis. 

IEep-a-ti'tis,  i'disP  [From  map,  the 
“liver;”  Fr.  Hepatite,  iPp&'tM'.]  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  liver.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Phlegmasiie,  class  Pyrexia:,  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

H  cp-a-ti-z a '  I  so ii .  [Hepatiza'tio, 

o'nie ;  from  map,  the  “  liver.”]  A  change 
of  structure  in  the  lungs,  or  other  tex¬ 
ture,  into  a  liver-like  substance. 

Mep'a-to-?eIe.®  [From  ijVap,  the 
“liver,”  and  107X17,  a  “tumor.”]  Hernia, 
in  which  a  part  of  the  liver  protrudes 
through  the  abdominal  parietes. 

!ffep-a-tio-tlyii'i-a.*  [From  ifrup,  the 
“liver,”  and  Acvrr),  “pain.”]  Chronic 
pain  in  the  liver.  Nearly  the  same  as 
hepatalgia. 

Mep-a-to-gas'tric.  [From  fiirap,  the 
“liver,”  and  yaarfip,  the  “stomach.”]  A 
term  applied  to  the  smaller  omentum, 
which  passes  from  the  liver  to  the  stomach. 

Mep-a-tog'  ra-ph^.  [Itepatogra'- 
pliia ;  from  map,  the  “  liver,”  and  ypu</ w, 
to  “  write.”]  A  description  of  the  liver, 
its  attachments,  functions,  etc. 

llep-a-toli-llius.®  [F rom  "crap,  the 
“liver,”  and  \i6og,  a  “stone.”]  Calculus 
or  concretion  in  the  liver. 

Hep-a-tol'o-gy-  [Hepatolo'gia : 
from  map,  the  “liver,”  and  Xoyo-,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  on  the  liver;  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  anatomy, 
functions,  and  diseases  of  the  liver. 

Hep-a-ton'eiis.*  [From  map,  the 
“liver,”  and  oy/coj,  a  “'swelling.”]  Chronic 
hepatitis,  or  swelling  of  the  liver. 

Hep-a-to-pltleg'mon,  or  Hep-a- 
to-pMeg'mo-ne.®  [From  map,  the 
“liver,”  and  <j>\cypovri,  “inflammation.”] 
The  same  as  Hepatitis. 
llep-a-topto'tlii-sis,*  or  Hep-a- 

topls'tbo-e.®  [From  map,  the  “liver,” 
and  (jiQiaif,  “consumption,”  or  <j,6orj,  a 
“wasting.”]  Consumption,  decay,  or 
wasting,  of  the  liver. 

Hep-a-topli-tlio'i-cus.*  Of,  or  be- 

I  longing  to,  hepatophthoe. 
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Hep-a-to-pby'ma.*  [From  i'-ap , 
the  “liver,”  and  <pv/xa,  a  “suppurating 
tumor. ”]  A  suppuration  of  the  liver. 

IIep-a-tor-rlia'g:I-a.*  [From  wap, 
the  “  liver,”  and  pf\wvpi,  to  “  burst  forth.”] 
A  discharge  (of  blood)  from  the  liver. 

Hep-a-tor-rhex'is.*  [From  wap, 
the  “liver,”  and  prt% is,  a  “rupture.”] 
Rupture  of  the  liver. 

Hep-a-tor-rlioe'a.*  [From  wap,  the 
“liver,”  and  pcu>,  to  “flow.”]  A  flow  of 
blood  from  the  liver. 

Hep-a-to-to'mi-a,*orHep-a-tot'o- 
my.  [From  wap,  the  “liver,”  and  repvoi, 
to  “cut.”]  Dissection  of  the  liver,  or 
cutting  into  the  liver. 

Hep'ta-gon.  [Heptago'imm ; 
from  Ltztijl,  “seven,”  and  ywv'ia,  an  “an¬ 
gle.”]  A  plane  figure  having  seven 
equal  angles  and  sides. 

Hep-ta-gyn'i-oits.  [Heptag-yn'- 
ius;  from  htra,  “seven,”  and  ywh,  a 
“  woman,”  or  “  female.”]  Having  seven 
pistils. 

IIep-tan'«iri-a.®  [From  wra,  “  sev¬ 
en,”  and  avrjp,  dvipo;,  a  “  man,”  or  “  male.”] 
The  seventh  Linnman  class  of  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  those  which  have  seven  stamens 
in  each  flower. 

Hep-tan'dri-ous,  or  Ilep-tan'- 
droiis.  [Meptan'drius ;  from  the 
same.]  Having  seven  stamens. 

Hep-ta-pet'a-lows.  [Heptapet'- 
alus ;  from  hrra,  “  seven,”  and  ttetoXov, 
a  “  petal.”]  Having  seven  petals. 

Ilep-ta-pliyl'lous.  [Heptapliyl'- 
las;  from  wra,  “  seven,”  and  (jivWoi/,  a 
“  leaf.”]  Having  seven  leaves. 

Hep-ta-pleu'rus.:ii  [From  inra, 
“seven,”  and  -n:\svp6v,  a  “rib.”]  Having 
seven  ribs. 

Hep-ta-sep'a-lus.*  [From  wra, 
“  seven,”  and  sep' alum,  a  “  sepal.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  seven  sepals:  heptasep'alous. 

Ilep-ta-sper'moHS.  [Hepta- 

sper'mus;  from  wra,  “seven,”  and 
onsppa,  a  “  seed.”]  Having  seven  seeds. 

Her-ba.*  (Fr.  Herbe,  Sub.)  An  herb. 
A  plant  with  a  soft  and  succulent  stalk, 
which  dies  to  the  root  every  year.  A 
plant  of  which  the  stem  does  not  become 
woody  and  persistent. 

Mer-bfi/ceous.  [Herba'ceus.] 
Having  soft  stalks,  and  perishing  to  the 
root  each  year ;  of  the  nature  of  an  herb. 

Iler-ba'ri-um.®  [From  her'ba,  an 
“herb,”  and  -arium,  a  Latin  termination 
denoting  a  repository,  or  the  place  where 
any  thing  is  kept.  See  Ovarium.]  (Fr. 
Herbier,  er'be'il'.)  A  collection  of  dried 
specimens  of  plants  :  a  Hortus  siccus. 
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Herbe.  See  Herba. 

Herbier.  See  Herbarium. 

Her-biv'o-rons.  [Herbiv'orus ; 

from  her'ba,  an  “herb,”  and  vo'ro,  to 
“devour.”]  Feeding  on  herbs. 

Hf;r£:ditaire.  Sec  Hereditary. 

Me-red'I-ta-ry.  [Hasredita'rins ; 

from  hie' res,  hsere'dis,  an  “  heir.”]  (Fr. 
Hereditaire,  a'ri'dc'teu'.)  Derived  by 
inheritance ;  transmitted  from  parent  to 
offspring. 

Her-jnapii'ro-dite.  [Herinapli- 
rodi'tws;  Hermaphroditus  was  fabled 
to  be  the  son  of  Her'bies  (or  Mercury) 
and  Aphrodi'te  (or  Venus),  and  to  have 
united  both  sexes  in  one  person.]  One 
in  whom  either  the  male  organs  of  gen¬ 
eration  are  too  slightly,  or  the  female 
too  highly,  developed,  in  either  case  ap¬ 
proaching  in  size  and  resemblance  those 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Applied  in  Botany 
to  a  flower  which  contains  stamens  and 
pistils  within  the  same  calyx  and  petals. 

Her-mapb-ro-dit' ic.  [Hermapb- 
roilit'icMS.]  Belonging  to  a  hermaph¬ 
rodite. 

Her-met'ic,  or  Her-met'l-cal. 
[Mermet'icus ;  from  "Epphs,  Mercury, 
who  is  said  to  have  invented  chemistry.] 
Belonging  to  chemistry. 

Hermet'ic  Seal.  The  closing  of 
the  end  of  a  glass  vessel  or  tube,  while 
in  a  state  of  fusion. 

Uer-mo-dac'ty-lus.*  The  ancient 
name  of  a  plant  supposed  to  be  colchicum. 

tler'ui-a.®  [From  'cpvog,  a  “  branch,  or 
something  given  off.”]  (Fr.  Hargne, 
haRn,  or  Hernie,  eR'inP.)  In  popular 
language,  a  “rupture;”  a  tumor  formed 
by  the  protrusion  of  any  of  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  beyond  its  parietes;  also, 
displacement  of  any  part  from  its  normal 
cavity.  A  genus  of  the  order  Ectopise, 
class  Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Her'nia  Cer'ebri.®  (“Hernia  of 
the  Brain.”)  Protrusion  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  brain  through  the  fontanels, 
or  through  an  opening  made  by  a  frac¬ 
ture,  a  trephine,  etc. 

Her'nia,  Congen'ital.  [ Her'nia  Con- 
gen'ita.\  Hernia  existing  at  birth. 

Her'nia  Crura'lis.*  (“Crural  Her¬ 
nia.”)  Femoral  hernia,  or  a  protrusion 
under  Poupart’s  ligament.  The  passage 
through  which  the  hernia  descends  is 
variously  called  the  crural,  or  femoral, 
ring,  and  crural  canal. 

Her'nia  Humora'lis.®  (“Humoral 
Hernia.”)  Acute  inflammation  of  the 
testicle,  or  swelled  testicle.  See  Or¬ 
chitis. 
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Her' Nr  a,  In'quinal.  [. Her'nia  Ingui- 
na'lis.]  Bubonocele,  or  hernia  at  the 
groin.  It  is  termed  incomplete,  or  ob¬ 
lique,  when  it  does  not  protrude  through 
th.3  abdominal  ring,  and  complete,  or 
direct,  when  it  passes  out  at  that  opening. 

Her'nia,  Umbil'ical.  [ Her'nia  Um- 
bilica'lis.\  Omphalocele,  or  exomphalos. 
Hernia  of  the  bowels  at  the  umbilicus. 

Her'nia Y arico'sa.*  (“ Y aricose  Her¬ 
nia.”)  Another  name  for  Circocele. 

llerniaire.  See  Hernial. 

Her'nl-al.  (Pr.  llerniaire,  er'n^'eR', 
Hsrnie,  eit'n^A',  or  Hernieux,  eR'n^'uh'.) 
Belonging  to  hernia. 

Hernie.  See  Hernia. 

lleraie  Ombilicale.  See  Hernia, 
Umbilical. 

Hernifi.  See  Hernial. 

Hernieux.  See  Hernial. 

Her-ni-ot'o-my.  [Ilernioto'mia; 

from  her'nia,  and  reyvoi,  to  “cut.”]  The 
operation  for  strangulated  hernia. 

He-ro'ic.  [Hero'icns;  from  %  pen;, 
a  “hero.”]  Applied  to  certain  remedies 
from  their  potency  or  severity. 

Her'pe&,  e't/s.*  [From  cpirto,  to 
“creep.”]  Serpigo,  or  Tetter ;  a  skin-dis¬ 
ease  in  which  little  itchy  vesicles  in¬ 
crease,  spread,  and  cluster  together,  ter¬ 
minating  in  furfuraceous  scales.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Dialyses,  class  Locales, 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Her'pes  Cir-cl-ma'tus.®  Ring¬ 
worm  ;  also  called  Herpes  Serpigo. 

Her'pes  Ex/ e-dens.®  (“Corroding 
Herpes.”)  -  A  species  of  herpes  in  which 
there  is  a  rapid  spreading  of  the  disease. 

Her'pes  Eab-I-a'lis.®  (“Herpes  of 
the  Lip.”)  A  form  of  herpes  attacking 
the  lips :  it  is  occasionally  diffused  on 
the  velum  and  palate. 

Her'pes  Ser-pi'go.*  Herpes  c ir- 
cinatus,  or  ringworm. 

Her'pes  Zos'ter.®  [See  Zoster.] 
Herpes  spreading  across  the  waist,  or 
thorax,  like  a  sash  or  sword-belt,  com¬ 
monly  called  shingles. 

Her-pet'ic.  [Herpet'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  herpes,  or  tetter. 

Mer-pet-i-for'mis.®  [From  her’pes, 
“tetter,”  or  “cutaneous  eruption.”] 
Having  the  appearance  of  herpes. 

filer- p  e-  tog'  ra- p  Ja  y .  [Ilorpeto- 
g’ra'pbia;  from  her'pes,  “tetter,”  and 
ypk/Ko,  to  “describe.”]  A  description  of 
herpes. 

Her-pe-tol'o-gy.  [Herpetolo'- 
£ia;  from  epnero;,  “reptile,”  and  Xoyos,  a 
“  discourse.”]  The  study  or  science  of 
reptiles,  theii  habits,  nature,  etc.  Also, 


a  dissertation  on  herpetic  diseases.  Se» 
Herpetic. 

Mes-p&r's-din.  [From  hesperid' ium, 
the  “orange.”]  A  peculiar  crystallizable 
substance  obtained  from  unripe  oranges. 

Mestern.  =  Hester'  nusS  “  Of  yester¬ 
day.” 

llet’e r-a-caii  ’tSius.*  [From  crepo;, 
“other,”  “different,”  and  aKavda,  a 
“thorn.”]  Having  different  spines,  or 
spinous  stipules,  one  of  which  is  straight, 
the  other  hooked. 

Het'er-a-del'phl-a.®  [From  crept);, 
“  other,”  “  different,”  and  dceXtjto;,  a 
“brother.”]  A  term  applied  to  the  union 
of  the  body  of  two  foetuses.  In  these 
cases,  one  foetus  generally  attains  its 
perfect  growth;  the  other  remains  hn- 
developed  or  acephalous,  maintaining  a 
parasitic  life  upon  its  brother. 

Het'er-a-de'ni-a,*  or  Het'er-o-de'- 
[From  crepo;,  “different,”  and 
dShv,  a  “gland.”]  A  heterologous  for¬ 
mation  of  glandular  substance. 

Het-er-an'driis.®  [From  crepo;,  “  dif¬ 
ferent,”  and  durtp,  Att&po;,  a  “man,”  or 
“male.”]  Having  stamens  or  anthers 
of  different  form. 

Het-er-an  'thus.®  [From  crepo;, “  dif¬ 
ferent,”  and  outdo;,  a  “  flower.”]  Having 
different  flowers. 

Met'er-o-car'pous.  [Meterocar'- 

pias:  from  crepo;,  “different,”  and  sap; to;, 
“fruit.”]  Bearing  different  fruits. 

Met'er-o-^epii'a-ius.®  [From  crepo;, 
“different,”  and  icetpaXi j,  the  “head.”]  A 
monster-foetus  with  two  unequal  heads. 

Het-er-o-cljro'ni-a.*  [From  crepo;, 
“different,”  and  xt> dro;,  “time.”]  A  de¬ 
viation  from  the  normal  condition  of  a 
part,  consisting  in  the  development  of 
some  mass  or  tissue  at  a  time  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  health,  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  developed. 

Het'er-o-clite.  [Heteroc'litus ; 
from  crepo;,  “different,”  and  k\ irco,  to 
“incline.”]  Literally,  “anomalous,”  or 
“irregular.”  Applied  to  plants  which 
have  the  sexes  separated. 

Met'er-o-g'a'im-siis,*  Iffet-er-og’'a- 
ijihs.®  [From  crepo;,  “different,”  and 
ydpo;,  a  “marriage.”]  Having  flowers, 
monoecious,  dioecious,  or  polygamous. 

Metcroganglijita.  Sec  Zoology. 

Hct'er-o-se'nc-ous.  [Heteroge'- 
115‘us ;  from  crepo;.  “different,”  and  yevo;, 
a“kip,d.”]  Of  different  or  opposite  kinds. 

Het'er-o-la'H-a.®  [From  crepo;,  “  dif¬ 
ferent,”  and  \a\ia,  “speech.”]  A  defect 
in  speech.  See  Heterophonia. 

Met-er-ol'o-bus.®  [From  crepo;,  “  dif- 
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ferent,”  and  Xu,3o{,  a  “lobe.”]  Applied 
to  plants,  oi-  parts  of  plants,  having 
unequal  lobes. 

Ilet-er-ol'o-fyous.  [Heterol'ogus ; 

from  erepo;,  “different,”  and  \dyo;,  a 
“discourse,”  “proportion,”  or  “rela¬ 
tion.”]  Applied  to  certain  formations, 
consisting  of  the  presence  of  a  solid  or 
fluid  substance  different  from  any  of  the 
solids  or  fluids  which  enter  into  the 
healthy  composition  of  the  body. 

Het-er-om'e-rus.*  [From  erepo;, dif¬ 
ferent,”  and pepos,  a “ part,”  or  “portion.”] 
Having,  or  consisting  of,  different  por¬ 
tions.  See  Isomerous. 

Het-er-o-me' tri-a.®  [From  erepo;, 
“different,”  and  perpov,  a  “measure.”] 
A  variation  from  the  normal  condition 
of  a  part  with  respect  to  the  “measure” 
or  quantity  of  material  which  it  contains. 

llet'er-o-inoi'piious.  [Hetero- 
mor'phus ;  from  crept);,  “  different,”  and 
pop-jin,  “form.”]  Differing  in  form,  shape, 
or  external  appearance.  See  Isomor- 
nnous. 

Het'er-o-ne'imis.®  [From  crept);, 
“  different,”  and  vrjpa,  a  “  thread,”  or 
“fillet.”]  Having  unequal  filaments. 

llet-er-op'a-tliy.  [Heteropa- 
tlii'a  ;  from  erepo;,  “different,”  and  mWo;, 
“affection.”]  That  modo  of  treating 
diseases  by  which  a  morbid  condition  is 
removed,  by  inducing  a  different  or  oppo¬ 
site  condition  to  supplant  it;  such,  for 
example,  as  resorting  to  cold  water  or 
refrigerating  medicines  to  get  rid  of  fever. 
The  opposite  of  Homoeopathy,  and,  so,  the 
same  as  Allopathy. 

Het'er-o-pet'a-Ius.®  [From  erepo;, 
“different,”  and  ireraXov,  a  “petal.”] 
Having  dissimilar  or  unequal  petals. 

Ilet'er-o-plio'iii-a.*  [From  erepo;, 
“different,”  and  tpuvrj,  the  “voice.”]  An 
abnormal  state  of  the  voice. 

Met'er-o-pla'si-a.*  [From  erepo;, 
“  different,”  and  -riKaat;,  “  formation,”  or 
“structure.”]  The  increase  of  a  part 
by  the  addition  of  structural  elements 
different  from  those  of  its  normal  con¬ 
dition. 

Met-er-op'o-dus.*  [From  erepo;, 
“different,”  and  ttov;,  a  “foot.”]  Having 
feet  different  (from  the  other  orders).  Ap¬ 
plied  in  the  plural  neuter  ( Heterop'ocla ) 
to  an  order  of  Mollusea  Gasteropoda. 

Hct-cr-op'te-riis.s  [From  erepo;, 
“  different,”  and  itrep&v,  a  “  wing.”-]  Ap¬ 
plied  in  the  plural  neuter  (Heterop'tera) 
to  a  section  of  Hemiptera,  in  which  the 
elytra  are  membranous  only  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity. 
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IlXer-o-i-liyn  '-ehus,^  Ilet-er-o- 

ros'trls.®  [From  erepo;,  “different,’’ 
and  pvyxo;,  a  “  beak,”  ros'trum,  a  “  beak.”] 
Having  different  beaks. 

Het  er-o-ste'mo-nns.®  [From  erepo;, 
“different,”  and  orfjpto v,  a.  “stamen.”] 
Having  dissimilar  stamens. 

Het-er-ot'ro-pous.  !  Heterot  ro- 
l>us ;  from  'erepo;,  “different,”  and  rporo;, 
“manner.”]  Applied  to  the  embryo  of 
a  plant  when  it  lies  across  the  hilum. 

Met'er-o-t^p'i-a.*  [From  erepo;, 
“different,”  and  rvno;,  a  “type.”]  A 
variation  from  the  normal  condition, 
by  the  production  of  a  mass  in  a  part 
differing  in  type  from  the  remaining 
structure  of  the  part. 

Heu-clie'ra.S  Alum-root.  The 
Pharmaeopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
root  of  Heuchera  Americana. 

Hex'a-g-on.  [Hcxago'num ;  from 
'el,  “six,”  and  ytn-Aa,  an  “angle.”]  A 
plane  figure  having  six  equal  angles  and 
sides. 

Hex-ag'o-nal.  [Ilcxag'onus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  hexagon. 

Mex-ag'yn-ous,  or  Hex-a-gyn'I- 
ous.  [llexagy  11 ' i us ;  from  el,  “  six,” 
and  yvrrj,  a  “woman,”  or  “female.”] 
Having  six.  pistils.  Applied  to  a  Lin- 
nrnan  order. 

Hex-a-hc'dral.  [Ilexahe'drus.] 

Belonging  to  a  hexahedron. 

Hex-a-he'dron.  [Ilexahe'druin ; 

from  t'l,  “  six,”  and  'cipa,  a  “  base.”]  A 
regular  solid  figure  bounded  by  six  equal 
sides ;  a  cube. 

Hex-an'dri-a.*  [From  “  six,” 
and  di/fjp,  dvopo;,  a  “man,”  or  “male.”] 
The  sixth  class  of  the  Linnman  system 
of  plants,  including  those  which  have 
six  equal  stamens  in  each  flower. 

Hex-an  drous,  or  Iffox-an'dri- 
ous.  [Hexan 'drills.]  Having  six 
equal  stamens.  See  IIexandria. 

Hex-an  'gu-lar.  [Hexangula'ris ; 
from  el,  “  six,”  and  an'gulus,  an  “ angle.”] 
Having  six  angles. 

Bffex-a-pet'a-lous.  [Hexapet'a- 
Ins;  from  el,  “six,”  and  ncraXov,  a  “pet¬ 
al.”]  Having  six  petals. 

lHex-a-piiyl'lous.  [Ilexaphyl'- 
Iiis;  from  t'l,  “six,”  and tpvXXor,  a  “ leaf.”] 
Having  six  leaves. 

Ilex-ap'o-dus.®  [From  el,  “  six,” 
and  7 tov;,  a  “foot.”]  Having  six  feet. 
Applied  particularly  to  insects. 

Hex-ap'te-rous.  [Hexap'terus; 
from  el,  “six,”  and  rcrepov,  a  “wing.”] 
Provided  with  six  wings. 

Hex-a-sep'a-lus.*  [From  “six,” 
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and  se.p'alum,  a  “sepal.”]  Composed  of 
six  sepals. 

Hcx-a-sper'mus.*  [From  rf,  “six,” 
and  onippa,  a  “  seed.”]  Having  six  seeds. 

Mex-a-ste'mo-nus.*  [From  if, 
“six,”  and  arripcnv,  a  “  stamen.”]  Having 
six  stamens.  Sec  Hexandrous. 

Mex'is.*  [Gr.  't£ig ;  from  s'xco,  to 
“have,”  to  “have  one's  self,”  or  to 
“be.”]  The  same  as  habit  of  body.  See 
Diathesis. 

Ili-a/tus  Fal-lo'pi-i.*"  [From  Tii'o, 
liia' turn,  to  “gape.”]  An  opening  in  the 
tympanum,  named  from  Fallopius. 

Hibernaculum.  See  Hybernacu- 
LTJ5I. 

Hibiscus  Moscliatus.  See  Abel- 

moschus. 

Hiccough,  Hiccup.  See  Sixgultus. 

II  i«i'(l on  Seiz'ure.  A  term  used  by 
M.  Hall  for  such  a  paroxysm  in  convulsive 
diseases,  as  may  have  been  unobserved, 
because  occurring  in  the  night,  or  away 
from  the  patient’s  home  and  friends,  or 
limited  to  the  deeply-seated  muscles. 

Hi-dro'a.*  [From  lipng,  “sweat.”] 
The  term  given  by  Sauvages  and  Yogel 
to  eczema,  or  heat  eruption. 

Hi-ilro'tles.*  [From  tipUg,  “sweat.”] 
Full  of  sweat;  sweaty. 

Mi-tlron'o-sus.*  [From  I6pi if, “sweat,” 
and  voaog,  a  “disease.”]  See  Anglicus 
Sudor. 

Hi-tLrop-e-tle'sis.*  [From  \6pxg, 
“sweat,”  and  ~>]6rjais,  a  “spring.”]  Ex¬ 
cessive  sweating. 

Midropyretus.  See  Hydroxostts. 

llid-ror-viKc/a.®  [From  liping, 
“sweat,”  and  psco,  to  “flow.”]  Profuse 
sweating. 

HI-dro'  sis.'*'  [From  ISpcng,  Upwrog, 
“sweat.”]  The  condition  of  sweating. 

Mi-drot'ic.  [Hidrot'icus ;  from 
the  same.]  Causing  sweat;  sudorific; 
diaphoretic. 

Mi-drot-o-poe'ia,*  HI-drot-o- 

poi-c'sis.*  [From  «5pc5j,  “sweat,”  and 
iroico),  to  “make.”]  Excretion  of  the 
sweat. 

Hi-er-an'o-sos.*  [Fromtspdf,  “holy,” 
and  vooog,  “disease.”]  Mor'bus  Sa'cer. 
An  ancient  term  for  “epilepsy.” 

Hi'cr-a  Fi'cra.*  [From  lep6g,  “holy,” 
and  -tKpos,  “bitter.”]  A  name  applied 
to  Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Canella. 

High-mo-ri-a'num  Viitruiii.®  A 
cavity  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
described  by  Highmore ;  otherwise  called 
the  Antrum  maxillse,  or  A.  maxillare. 

II  i-Iif'or-us.*  [From  hi'lum,  and 
fe'i'o,  to  “bear.”]  Having  hila. 


nilon.  See  Hilum. 

Hi'lum,*  plural  Hi'la.  Sometimes 
improperly  written  Hi'lus.  (Fr.  Hilon, 
&'16n«'.)  The  point  of  attachment  of  a 
seed  to  its  seed-vessel,  or  receptacle  by 
which  it  obtains  its  nourishment;  the 
umbilicus  of  the  seed. 

Hi'lus  lii-e-na'lis.®  [From  Wen, 
the  “  spleen.”]  The  concave  part  of  the 
spleen. 

Hip.  See  Coxa. 

Hip-Bath.  See  Semicitpium. 

Mip-Ber'ries.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the 

Rosa,  canina. 

Hip- Joint.  Bisease.  See  Coxalgia. 

Hip'  -Tree.  The  Rosa  canina. 

Hip-po-cam 'pus.*  [From  imroKap- 
7 to;,  a  small  marine  animal  with  a  head 
closely  resembling  that  of  a  horse.]  The 
small  animal  named  the  sea-horse. 

Hippocam'pus  Major,*  called 
also  Cor'nu  Am-mo'nis.*  A  large 
white  curved  body  in  the  inferior  cornu 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Hippocam'pus  Mi'nor.*  A  small 
eminence  of  white  substance  in  the  pos¬ 
terior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of 
the  brain. 

Hippocastanacese,*  liip-po-kas-ta- 
na'she-e,  or  Hippocastanese,*  hip-po- 
kas-ta'ne-e.  [From  Hippocas’ tannin ,  the 
specific  name  of  the  “horse-chestnut.”] 
A  name  given  by  some  botanists  to  a 
natural  order  of  plants.  See  Sapinda- 

CEA5. 

Hip’po-co-ry'za.*  [From  "narog,  the 
“horse,”  and  Kopv^a,  “inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils.”] 
Applied  to  coryza  in  horses,  such  as 
occurs  in  farcy  or  glanders ;  likewise  to 
the  same  affection  in  cattle,  etc.  It  is 
also  termed  Hippomyxa.  See  Farcy. 

Mippocrateacete,*hip-po-kra-te-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Hippocra’tea,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Hip-poc'ra-tes’  Sleeve.  [Man'ica 
Hippoc'ratis.]  A  name  given  to  a 
conical-shaped  strainer  of  linen  or  flan¬ 
nel. 

Hip-po-crat'ic.  [Hippocrat'i- 
cus.]  Belonging  to  Hippocrates. 

Hippocratic  Countenance.  See 

Facies  Hippocratica. 

Hippocraticeae,*  hip-po-kra-tish'- 
e-e.  The  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  plants.  See  IIippocratea- 
cej;. 

Hip'po-litb.  [Hippol'ithus;  from 
17T77 o;,  a  “  horse,”  and  \i9og,  a  “  stone.”] 
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The  Bezoar  equinum ;  a  concretion  in 
the  gall-bladder,  or  intestines,  of  the 
horse. 

ffip-pol'o-ty.  [Mippolo'gia;  from 
i'rrrr-j;,  a  “horse,”  and  Xoyoj,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  term  for  a  dissertation  on 
the  horse;  'the  science  which  treats  of 
the  horse. 

Hip-po-myx'a.®  [From  hnrog,  a 
“horse,”  and  / wfrt ,  “mucus.”]  The  same 
as  IIippocoryza,  which  see. 

llip'po-no-sol'o-g'y'-  [Hippomo- 
soio'g-ia.]  The  same  as  IIippopatiiol- 
ogy,  which  see. 

IIi|»'l>o-patEi-o-log'i-c»I.  [Mip- 
popatJioIog,'icjns.]  Belonging  to  liip- 
popathology. 

llip'po-pa-thol'o-gfy'.  [I-ffippo- 

patHolo'gia;  from  hr rrog,  a  “horse,” 
ttixOo;,  “disease,”  and  Xdyo;,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  That  branch  of  general  medi¬ 
cine  which  treats  of  the  diseases  of  the 
horse. 

Ilip-pos-te-ol'o-gy.  [Hipposte- 
olo'g’ia;  from  "onto;,  a  “horse,”  and  ajrs- 
o\uyia,  a  “treatise  upon  hones.”]  A 
treatise  on  the  bones  of  the  horse;  that 
branch  of  Comparative  Anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  skeleton  of  the  horse. 

Mip-pot'o-amy.  [Mippoto'mia ; 
from  'Ittko;,  a  “horse,”  and  rep-yco,  to 
‘■'cut.”]  The  anatomy,  or  dissection,  of 
the  horse. 

Hip-pu'rate.  [Uippn'ras,  a'tis.] 
A  combination  of  hippuric  acid  with  a 
base. 

Ilip-jm'rjc.  [Itippu'a’icas ;  from 
'lirro;,  a  “horse,”  and  oifyrar,  “urine.”] 
Applied  to  an  acid  found  plentifully 
in  the  urine  of  the  horse  and  cow, 
and  in  that  of  the  Graminivora  gene¬ 
rally. 

Hip'pus.*  [Gr.  iWo;,  a  “  horse,”  also, 
an  “affection  of  the  eyelids.”]  A  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  eyelid,  in  which  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  wink;  so  called,  it 
is  said,  because  the  lid  goes  up  and 
down,  like  a  man  on  horseback. 

Hip'pus  Pu-pil'lse.*  (“Ilippus  of 
the  Pupil.”)  A  tremulous  condition  of 
the  iris,  attended  with  alternate  contrac¬ 
tions  and  dilatations  of  the  pupil. 

Hir'ciite.  [Ilar'cas,  a'tis.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  hircic  acid  with  a  base. 

Hir'clc,  or  Hir-cin'ic.  [Hirciu'i- 
cus.]  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from 
the  fat  of  the  goat. 

Slir'cln,  or  Hir'cine.  [Hirci'na; 
from  hir'eus,  the  “male  goat.”]  A  pe¬ 
culiar  substance  found  in  the  fat  of  the 
goat,  and  on  which  its  strong  odor  de- 
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pends.  It  yields  by  saponification  the 
hircic,  or  hircinic,  acid. 

5ffir-$is'mus.*  [From  hi  r 'em,  a 
“male  goat.”]  The  strong  odor,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  human  axilla,  which  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  male  goat. 

SUr'sute.  [Mirsu'tsis.]  Hairy; 
rough;  shaggy. 

Hirsuties,®  hir-su'she-ez.  [From 
hirsu'tus,  “  hairy.”]  A  disease  in  which 
hair  grows  in  morbid  excess  or  on  a  part 
where  it  is  unnatural. 

SSir-ti-  fb» '  l-us  .*  [From  hir'tus, 

“hairy,”  and  fios,  a  “flower.”]  Having 
hairy  flowers. 

HSr'tsns.*  [Contraction  of  hirsu'tus, 
“hairy,”  or  “shaggy.”]  Rough-haired; 
hairy. 

Hii’sid.  =  Hint,' do ,*  or  him' dines?*  A 
“leech,  or  leeches.” 

HI-rM-tll-fior'sMis.*'  [From  him' do, 
a  “horse-leech.”]  Resembling  the  leech. 
Applied  by  Latreille,  in  the  neuter  plural 
( Hirudifor'mia ),  to  an  order  of  animals. 

Hl-rtt'clo,  cl  ('niff.®  [From  hau'rio,  to 
“drink  up”?]  A  genus  of  worms,  or 
worm-like  animals,  belonging  to  the 
class  Anellata  (or  Anellides).  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (Brit.  Ph.)  of  the 
Sanguisuga  medicinalis  (Fr.  Sangsue, 
SONo'siP),  the  Ilirudo  medicinalis. 

Miru'clo  Me-dl^-i-na'lis.*'  The 
European  leech,  an  animal  much  em¬ 
ployed  for  local  depletion.  It  will  draw 
nearly  a  half  an  ounce  of  blood.  The 
American  leech,  or  Him' do  deco'ra,  does 
not  make  so  deep  an  incision  as  the 
European,  and  draws  less  blood. 

His'pM.  [Mis'pMsms.]  Having 
bristles;  bristly. 

His-pM-u-la'tus.*  [From  hispid'u- 
las,  the  diminutive  of  liis'pidus,  “rough,” 
“bristly.”]  In  a  slight  degree  rough. 

His-pM-ji-lo'sns.*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  stiff  hairs. 

Ilis-to-cU-al'y-sis.*  [From  lord;,  a 
“web,”  or  “tissue,”  and  <5taXixn;,  a  “dis¬ 
solution.”]  A  resolution  of  organic  tex¬ 
ture. 

His-to-clI-a-IytT-cus.®  Belonging 

to  histodialysis. 

His-to-ge-net'ic.  [Mistogemet'i- 
cus.]  Belonging  to  histogeny:  pro¬ 
moting  the  formation  of  organic  tex¬ 
tures. 

Has-togf'e-my.  [Histojgen'esis; 

from  ford;,  a  “  web,”  or  “  tissue,”  and  yivw, 
to  “be  born.”]  The  origin  or  formation 
of  organic  tissue. 

_  His-to-g-rapls'I-cms.*  Belonging  to 
histography. 
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I3is-tog''ra-pihiy'.  [Histogra'pliia ; 

from  lord;,  a  “web,”  or  "tissue,”  and 
ypd^w,  to  “write.”]  A  description  of  the 
organic  tissues. 

His*t»-log'i-cal.  [Histolog-'icus.] 

Belonging  to  histology. 

His-tol'<n>-jry.  [Histolo'g-ia;  from 
Jotoj,  a  “web,”  or  “tissue,”  and  Xoyoj,  a 
‘‘discourse.”]  The  science  or  doctrine 
of  the  minute  structure  and  composition 
of  the  different  textures  of  organized 
bodies. 

His-ton'o-my.  [Histono'mia; 

from  Jordf,  a  “web,”  or  “tissue,”  and 
vdjios,  a  “law.”]  History  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  formation  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  organic  tissues. 

His-tot'o-my.  [Histoto'mia;  from 
Jordf,  a  “web,”  or  “tissue,”  and  rljivui, 
to  “cut.”]  Dissection  of  organic  tis¬ 
sues. 

His-tri-on'ic.  [From  hi  s' trio,  a 
“play-actor.”]  A  term  applied  by  Ger¬ 
man  writers  to  affections  of.  the  muscles 
of  expression,  inducing  spasms  and  para¬ 
lysis. 

Hive  Syr  up.  A  syrup  prepared  as 
a  remedy  for  croup.  See  Syrupus 
SciLL.n  Compositus. 

Hives,  hlvz.  A  popular  name  for  the 
croup.  It  is  also  applied  to  different 
species  of  rash. 

Hoarseness.  See  It  A  ucf.do. 

Hoary.  See  Glaucus,  and  Inca- 
NOUS. 

Hoff'inanii’s  An'o-dyne  laq'uor. 
[HofTnian'ni  JLiq'uor  Anotl'ynus.] 

See  Spiritus  AJtheris  Compositus. 

Hog’s  Jhard.  See  Adeps  Suillus, 
and  Axunwa  Porcina. 

Mol-o-car'pns.*  [From  SXof, 
“whole,”  or  “entire,”  and  napnos, 
“fruit.”]  Having  entire  fruit -capsules. 

Hol-o-pet'a-lns.*  [From  S\og, 
“whole,”  or  “entire,”  and  ttctoKov,  a 
“petal.”]  Having  entire  petals. 

Momaliacese,*  ho-ma-le-a'she-e. 
[F  rom  Homa'linm,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  all  of  which  are  tropical. 

Hom'berg’s  Plios'plio-rus.  Mu¬ 
riate  of  lime,  which,  on  being  reduced 
bv  heat  to  a  vitreous  mass,  Ilomberg 
found  to  emit  a  phosphoric  light,  when 
struck  by  a  hard  body. 

Hom-berg’s  Py-roph'o-rus.  A 
mixture  of  alum  and  brown  sugar,  which 
fakes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Home-Sickness.  See  Nostalgia. 

Hom'I-cnle.  [Homici'dium;  from 
ho' mo,  “man,”  and  ere' do,  to  “kill.”] 
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The  killing  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
by  accident,  in  distinction  from  that 
done  in  malice,  with  set  purpose;  man¬ 
slaughter,  chance-medley,  etc. 

Ho'mo-.  [From  egos,  “equal,” 
“same.”]  A  prefix  denoting  equality, 
or  sameness. 

llo-moe-o-mor'plms.*  [From 
ogoto;,  “like,”  and  gop^i),  “form.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  similar  form. 

Ifo-moe-o-patii'ic.  [Ilomoeo- 

path'icus.J  Belonging  to  homoeop¬ 
athy. 

Momoeopathie.  See  IIomceopatiiy. 

lEo-moe-op'a-thy.  [Ilomoeopa- 
tlii'a ;  from  ogoiog,  “like,”  and  irdOus, 
“disease.”]  (Fr.  Homoeojjuthie,  o'mi'o'- 
p§,'t6\)  A  doctrine  propounded  by 
Hahnemann,  professing  to  cure  diseases 
by  the  action  of  infinitesimal  doses  of 
medicines,  of  a  quality  to  excite  in  the 
healthy  a  disease  similar  to  that  which 
is  to  be  cured. 

llo-nioe-o'sis.*  [From  o/ioioj,  “like.”] 
Assimilation. 

Homogangliata.  See  Zoology. 

Ho-mo-g-e-ne'i-fy.  [Homog-citc'i- 

tas,  a'fis.]  Homogeneousness. 

Mo-mo-ge'ne-ous.  [Homoge'ne- 

ns;  from  bgos, “equal,”  “same,”  and  yhog, 
a  “kind.”]  Of  the  same  kind  or  quality 
throughout. 

Ho-mol'o-gous.  [Homol'ogus ; 

from  hpftg,  “equal,”  “same,”  and  Xdyoj, 
a  “discourse,"  also,  “relation,”  “ana¬ 
logy,”  “ratio,”  or  “proportion.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  things  of  the  same  essential 
nature,  however  different  in  form  or 
name,  in  different  animal  bodies.  See 
Homology. 

Homologwe,  hom'o-log.  [Homol'- 
ogiim:  from  the  same.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  part  of  an  animal  which  corresponds 
to  another  part  in  a  different  animal,  or 
to  a  different  portion  of  the  same  ani¬ 
mal.  Sec  next  article. 

Ho-mol  o-gy  [Hemolo'g-ia:  from 
the  same],  or  Ho-mol'o-glcs,  Itoc'- 
trine  of.  That  branch  of  anatomical 
science  which  investigates  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  parts  and  of  plan  in  the 
construction  of  animals. 

1.  Siiecial  Homology  relates  to  the 
correspondence  of  parts  in  different 
animals.  Thus,  the  wing  of  a  bird  is 
the  homologue  of  the  arm  in  a  man,  or 
of  the  fore-leg  of  a  horse. 

2.  Serial  Homology  relates  to  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  parts  in  the  same  ani¬ 
mal.  Thus,  the  wing  of  a  bird  is  the 
homologue,  in  one  segment  of  its  body, 
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of  the  'iej  of  the  bird  in  another  seg¬ 
ment. 

3.  General  Homology  relates  to  corre¬ 
spondencies  of  parts  viewed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ideal  archetype  of  the  verte¬ 
brate  skeleton.  Thus,  the  arm  is  the 
diverging  appendage  of  its  segment;  the 
supra-occipital  bone  is  the  neural  spine ; 
the  ex-occipital  bone,  or  condyloid  part 
of  the  occipital  bone,  in  the  human  sub¬ 
ject,  is  the  neur apophysis. 

llom-o-mor'idions.  [Homomor'- 
plius;  from  bpb;,  “equal,”  “same,”  and 
poppfj,  “form.”]  Having  the  same  form. 
See  Heteromorphus. 

Ilo-aton  y-i!i!Mss  [from  bpo ?,  “same,” 
and  bvopa,  a  “name”],  and  Ilo-mo-ty'- 
l*al  [see  IIomotype].  These  terms  de¬ 
note,  in  Anatomy,  a  correlation  of  parts : 
the  frontal  bone  is  the  homonym  or  ho¬ 
motype  of  the  super-occipital  bone,  the 
humerus  of  the  femur,  etc.  It  is  the 
aim  of  serial  homology  to  determine  ho¬ 
monymous  or  homotypal  relations.  Sec 
Homology. 

Hom-o*pet'a-Ins.®  [From  bpog, 
“ equal,”  “same,”  and  xira\ov,  a  “'petal.”] 
Applied  to  flowers  in  which  the  petals 
are  alike. 

Moin-o-pliyl'lus.*  [From  bpog, 

“equal,”  “same,”  and  (jrvWor ,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  leaves  or  leaflets  all  alike. 

Ho-moj»'ter-i*us.  [Homop'terus ; 
from  bjio;,  “equal,”  “'same,”  and  xrepou,  a 
“wing.”]  A  term  applied  to  a  section 
of  hemipterous  insects,  having  elytra 
of  the  same  consistence  throughout,  and 
almost  similar  to  the  wings. 

Ho-inot'ro-j»ous,  or  Mo-mot'ro- 
pal.  [Homot'ropus ;  from  6/m?, 
“equal,”  “same,”  and  rpexm,  to  “turn.”] 
Applied  to  the  embryo  when  it  has  the 
same  direction  as  the  seed. 

Hom  o-type.  [Homot'ypns;  from 
6/pS;,  “equal,”  “same,”  and  two?,  “form,” 
or  “nature.”]  A  term  employed  by 
Owen  for  a  repeated  part  in  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  same  skeleton. 

Hon 'ey.  [Mel,  Mel'Iis.]  A  sweet 
substance  collected  from  the  nectaries 
of  flowers  by  the  A1  pis  Mellif'ica,  or 
Honey-Bee. 

Hon'ey-Dew.  A  sweetish  substance 
secreted  and  deposited  upon  the  leaves 
of  plants  by  the  Aphides ,  a  genus  of 
small  insects  popularly  called  plant-lice. 

Hoop'er’s  Pills.  A  nostrum  which 
has  been  extensively  used  as  a  purgative 
and  emmenagogue.  See  Pilule  Aloes 
et  Myrrh^e. 

Hooping-Cough.  See  Pertussis. 
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Hop.  The  Humulus  lupulus  ;  also,  the 
braetese,  or  floral  leaves,  of  the  same. 
See  Humulus. 

Hopital,  O'pi'tal'.  The  French  term 
for  Hospital,  which  see. 

Hoquet,  ho'lsA'.  The  French  term 
for  “hiccup.”  See  Singultus. 

Mor-de-a'ceons.  [ffiordea'cens ; 
from  hor'deum,  “barley.”]  Of  the  nature 
of  barley;  resembling  barley. 

Hor'de-i  ©is'ti-clii  Sewn'i-na.* 
(“Seeds  of  the  Hordeum  Distichon.”) 
See  Hordeum. 

Hor'de-i  Sem'X-ma.*  (“Seeds  of 
Barley.”)  Pearl  Barley;  the  grains  of 
the  Hordeum  Distichon,  or  common  bar¬ 
ley,  deprived  of  the  husk  or  skin.  See 
Hordeum. 

Hor'de-X-for'mis.*  [From  hor'de¬ 
um,  “barley.”]  Formed  like  barley. 

Hor'de-in.  [Hordei'ma;  from  hor'¬ 
deum,  “barley:”]  A  peculiar  substance 
found  in  barley,  allied  to  starch,  but 
constituting  a  distinct  substance. 

Hor-de'o-lum.®  [Diminutive  of 
hor'deum,  “barley.”]  A  small,  highly- 
inflammatory  tumor  on  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid :  popularly,  a  stye. 

Hor'de-nm.*  Barley.  A  Linnsean 
genus  of  the  class  Triandria,  natural 
order  Graminacese.  Also,  the  Pharma- 
copoeial  namo||  of  the  seeds  of  Hor'deum 
dis'tichon,  or  barley. 

Hor'deum  IMs'tS-elion.*  The 
French  barley-plant. 

Hor'deum  Vnl-ga're.*  The  Scotch, 
or  common,  barley-plant. 

Hore'hound.  The  Marrubium  vul- 
garc. 

Hore'honmd  Tea.  Prepared  by  in¬ 
fusing  an  ounce  of  the  Marrubium  vul- 
gare,  or  white  horehound,  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water. 

Iffor.  in  term.  =  Ho'  ris  inter  me'  diisr* 
“At  the  intermediate  hours”  between 
what  lias  been  ordered  at  stated  times. 

He  -ri'zon.  [From  bpi^oiv,  the  present 
participle  of  cpi'yy,  to  “bound.”]  The 
great  circle  dividing  the  heavens  from 
the  earth,  and  forming  the  boundary  to 
our  sight. 

Hor-i-zon'tal.  [Hwpizonta'lis.-] 
Parallel  with  the  horizon :  on  a  level. 

Horn 'blende.  A  mineral  of  darlc- 
green  or  black  color,  abounding  in  oxido 
of  iron  and  entering  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  several  of  the  trap  rocks. 

Horn  Pocli.  A  name  given  by  some 
writers  to  a  form  of  Variola,  in  which 
the  pimples  are  imperfectly  suppurating, 
ichorous,  or  homy,  and  semi-transparent 
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Hor'ri-dus.  [From  hor'ror,  a 
“shivering  or  quaking  from  fear  or 
cold.”]  Shivering  with  cold.  Applied  to 
a  fever,  etc. 

Hor-ri-pi-la/tion.  [  iloiTipihl  - 
tio,  o 'nis ;  from  hor'reo,  to  “have  one’s 
hair  stand  on  end,”  to  “shiver,”  or 
“tremble,”  and  pi'lus,  the  “hair.”]  A 
sensation  of  creeping,  or  as  if  each  hair 
were  stiff  and  erect,  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  It  is  often  a  symptom  of  the 
approach  of  fever. 

Hor'ror,  o'Ws.®  [From  lior'reo,  to 
“shake  from  cold.”]  A  shivering,  or 
cold  fit. 

Horse-Ohes'nut.  The  fruit  of  the 
jEh' cuius  Hippocas'  tanum. 

Horse-Mint.  The  common  name  of 
the  Monar'da  puncta'ta. 

Horse-Rad'isli.  The  common  name 
of  the  Cochlea' ria  armora'cia. 

Hor-tic'o-Ius.*  [From  hor'tus,  a 
“garden,”  and  co'lo,  to  “inhabit.”] 
Growing  in  a  garden. 

Hor'tus  Sic'cus.®  (Literally,  a  “  dry 
garden.”)  A  herbarium,  or  collection  of 
dried  plants. 

Hor.  1111.  sjKitio  =  Ho'rse  uni' us 
spa'tio .*  “At  the  end  of  an  hour.” 

Hos'pi-tal.  [Hospita'lium;  from 
hos'pes,  a  “  host also,  a  “  guest.”] 
(Fr.  Hbpital,  o’pAtal'.)  Originally,  a 
place  for  exercising  hospitality  towards 
strangers,  or  the  sick  and  poor.  A  chari¬ 
table  establishment  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick,  and  for  their  lodgment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  during  treatment  :  an  infirmary. 

Hos  pital  Fe'ver.  [Fe'bris  Jfoso- 
eomia'lis.]  A  fever  peculiar  to  the 
inmates  of  a  hospital,  from  their  con¬ 
dition  and  circumstances. 

Hospital  Gan'g-rene.  [Gau- 
grse'na  Sfosocomia  lis.]  A  severe 
and  peculiar  species  of  humid  gangrene, 
combined  with  phagedenic  ulceration  of 
a  highly  infectious  nature. 

Houblon,  hoo'bl6x°'.  The  French 
term  for  the  “hop.”  See  Humulus. 

Hour-Glass  Con-trac'tion.  An 
irregular  and  transverse  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  in  which  it  assumes  the  form 
of  an  hour-glass. 

H.  S.,  or  Hor.  soul.  —  Ho'rd  som'ni .* 
“Just  before  going  to  sleep.” 

lluile,  wM.  The  French  term  for 
“oil.”  See  Oleum,  and  Oil. 

81  uin  boUl-t  i t o.  A  mineral  consist¬ 
ing  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  forming  the 
basis  of  a  urinary  calculus. 

Hu-mcc'tant.  [Huuiec'tans ;  from 
humec'to,  humecta'tum,  to  “make  moist.”] 


Rendering  moist;  moistening.  The  same 
as  Diluent. 

Hu-mec-ta'tion.  [Humecta'tio, 

o' nis ;  from  the  same.]  The  act  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  moist. 

Hu'me-ral.  [Huuiera'Hs ;  from 
hu' merus,  the  “arm,”  or  “shoulder.”] 
Belonging  to  the  humerus ;  brachial. 

Hu'me-rus,*'gen.  Hu'me-ri.  [From 
co/ak,  the  “shoulder.”]  (Fr.  Epaule, 
Apol\)  Originally,  the  “shoulder.”  In 
Anatomy,  the  brachium,  or  arm  proper, 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow;  also,  the 
long  bone,  or  Os  humeri  itself.  In  Orni¬ 
thology,  the  first  portion  of  the  superior 
extremity  supporting  the  wing. 

Hume’s  Vest.  A  test  for  arsenious 
acid,  consisting  of  the  ammonio-nitrate 
of  silver.  If  solutions  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  be  mixed,  a  yellow  arsenite  of 
silver  is  precipitated,  and  nitrate  of 
ammonia  remains  in  solution. 

Humeur  Aqneuse,  ii'muR'  Akrz'. 
The  French  term  for  Aqueous  Humor, 
which  see. 

Hu'mic.  [Hu'micus:  from  hu'mus, 
the  “ground.”]  Pertaining  to  the  ground, 
or  earth.  The  same  as  Geic.  Applied 
to  an  acid  found  in  earth. 

Hu'mI-fuse.  [Humifu'sus;  from 
hu'mus,  the  “ground,”  and  fu'sus, 
“  spread,”  or  “lying  along.”]  A  botanical 
term  which  signifies  “  running  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground.” 

Hu'mi-Iis.*  [From  hu'mus,  the 
“ground.”]  Mean;  humble;  dwarfish. 
Applied  to  plants  which  grow  close  to 
the  ground. 

Huiniriaceai,*  hu-me-re-a'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  are  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  America.  It  includes  the  Hu- 
mir'ium,  which  produces  Balsam  of  Umiri, 
resembling  copaiva  in  properties. 

Hu'nior.  [ilii'inor,  o'ris.]  Moist¬ 
ure,  or  sap.  Any  fluid  of  the  body 
other  than  the  blood. 

Humor,  Aqueous.  See  Aqueous 
Humor. 

Humor,  Vitreous.  See  Vitreous 
Humor. 

Hu'mo-ral.  [Humora'lis ;  from 

hu'nior,  “moisture,”  or  “humor.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  humors  of  the  body. 

Hu'iuoral  I*a-thol'o-g,y.  A  sys¬ 
tem  in  medicine  which  attributed  all 
diseases  to  morbid  changes  in  the  humors, 
or  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  without  as¬ 
signing  any  influence  to  the  state  of  the 
solids. 

Hu-mor'ic.  [Humor'icus ;  from 
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hn'mor.  “moisture,”  or  “humor.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  sound  produced  by  percus¬ 
sion  on  the  stomach  when  distended 
with  air  and  fluid. 

Ilu'imi-lim.  [lliumili'iia.]  The  nar¬ 
cotic  principle  of  the  Hu'mulue  lu'pulus. 

Hu'jiiu-lus.*  Hops.  The  Pharma¬ 
copoeia!  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  strobiles 
of  the  Hn'mitlits  lu’pulus. 

Hu'mulus  Iiu'pu-lus.**  (Fr.  Hou- 
blou,  hoo'bl^N0'.)  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hop,  which  is  both  a  tonic  and 
hypnotic. 

Iffn'imis.*  Vegetable  mould;  woody 
fibre  in  a  state  of  decay. 

Hunger.  See  Fames. 

Husk.  See  Glume,  Involucre,  and 
Siliqua. 

Mnx  hain’s  (hux'amz)  Tinc'turc 
of  Bark.  The  same  as  Tinctura  Cin¬ 
chona;  Composita,  which  see. 

Hy-a-Ii'nus.®  [From  vaXo ;,  “glass.”] 
Transparent,  like  glass  :  liy'aline. 

Hy'a-H-pen'mis.®  [From  vaXo;, 
“ glass,”  and  pen'na,  a  “wing.”]  The 
same  as  IIvalopterus. 

Hyalitis,  i dis.  See  IIyaloiditis. 

Hy'a-Io-dec'crjr-sis.*  [FromiiaX:u<5ij,-, 
“glassy,”  and  hpvaiq,  a  “flowing  out.”] 
Escape  of  part  of  the  vitreous  body  or 
humor. 

My-a-lo'de-o-ma-Ia'cI-a*  (-rna-la'- 
she-a).  [From  vaXuiris,  “glassy,”  and 
pa\ atria,  “softness.”]  A  softening  of  the 
vitreous  body. 

My-a-lo'tle-o-mal-a-co'sis.'*  The 

progress  of  hyalodeomalacia. 

Hy-a-Io'deS.*  [From  vaXo;,  “glass.”] 
Glassy. 

My’a-loid.  [Ilyaloi'des;  from  vaXo;, 
“glass,”  and  cMoj,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  glass ;  transparent. 

My'aloid  Mem' brain e.  plein- 
bra'na  Hyaloi'des.]  The  extremely 
delicate  membrane  of  the  eye  whose 
numerous  cells  contain  the  vitreous  hu¬ 
mor. 

My-a-loi-tli'tis,  i dis.*  [From  hya- 
loi'dcs,  “hyaloid.”]  Inflammation  of 
the  hyaloid  membrane. 

Hy-a-lop'te-rus.®  [Froqj  iiaXoj, 
“'glass,”  and  nrepoi/,  a  “wing.”]  A  term 
applied  to  insects  having  transparent 
wings :  hyalop'terous. 

My-a-lo-sper'mas.®  [From  vaXoj, 
“  glass,”  and  <nrspp.ii,  a  “  seed.”]  Having 
transparent  seeds :  hyalosper'mous. 

Hy  -ber-nac'u-luiu.*  [From  hy- 

ber'na,  “winter  quarters,”  or  a  “winter¬ 
ing  place.”]  An  organic  body  which 
springs  from  the  surface  of  a  plant,  in 
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order  to  protect  the  new  shoot  which  it 
encases  from  injury. 

Hy-ber'aal.  [Hyber'nus;  from 
lujber'no,  liybema'tum,  to  “winter.”] 
Belonging  to  winter. 

Hy'ber-uat-ing'.  [Myber'nans ; 
from  the  same.]  Passing  the  winter. 

My-ber-nsVtioii.  [From  the  same.] 
The  state  of  torpor  or  winter-sleep  pe¬ 
culiar  to  certain  animals. 

Hy'brid.  [Hyb'rida,  or  My'bris, 
i dos;  from vSptg,  “  mongrel.”]  (Fr .Metis, 
mAt^s'.)  The  offspring  of  two  different 
species  of  animals  or  plants.  As  an  ad¬ 
jective  it  signifies  “mongrel.” 

Hydartbirosis.  See  Hydrarthrosis. 

Hydarttirus.  See  Hydrarthrus. 

Hy-dat'id.  [Hyd'atis,  id  is ;  from 
vharig,  a  “vesicle”  (from  vScop,  “water”).] 
A  small  vesicular  tumor,  containing  a 
watery  fluid;  also,  a  genus  of  the  Ento- 
zoa,  formed  of  a  membrane  containing  a 
water-like  fluid.  See  Aquula. 

Hydatidodes.  See  IIydatidosus. 

My-dat-I-do-i'des.®  [From  hyd'atis, 
a  “hydatid,”  and  r Ido;,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  hydatid. 

Hy-dat-i-do'ma,  at  is.*  [From  hyd'¬ 
atis,  a  “hydatid.”]  A  tumor  containing 
hydatids. 

My-dat-i-do'sis.®  [From  hyd'atis, 
a  “vesicle,”  or  “hydatid.”]  The  for¬ 
mation  of  hydatidoma. 

Hy-dat-I-do'sus.®  [From  hyd'atis, 
a  “vesicle,”  or  “hydatid.”]  Having,  or 
full  of,  hydatids. 

My-tlat-I-ffoB-'mis.*  [From  hyd'atis, 
a  “vesicle,”  or  “hydatid.”]  Having 
the  appearance  of  a  hydatid:  hydat'i- 
form. 

Myd-adig'e-nus.®  [From  vdarig,  a 
“vesicle,”  and  ytv &>,  to  “be  born.”]  Pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  hydatid. 

Hyd-a-to-gen 'e-sis.*  [From  •Wcop, 
“water,”  and  ysvsaiq,  “origin,”  “birth.”] 
A  term  for  the  formation  of  water,  or  of 
a  watery  fluid,  in  the  body. 

2 ly  cl -a- to n'eus. *  [From  v3u)p,“ water,” 
and  uyso;,  a  “tumor.”]  A  watery  swell¬ 
ing. 

Mydepoiteus.  See  IIydatoncus. 

My 'de-ros,*  or  My'de-rus.*  [From 
vSup,  “  water.”]  Literally,  “  water-flux.” 
A  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  diabetes. 

Hy'dra.®  [From  iiSuip,  “water.”]  A 
polypus,  destitute  of  brain,  viscera,  or 
lungs,  found  in  brooks  and  pools  in  tem¬ 
perate  countries. 

Hy-dra<y'id.  [Hydra^'idus ;  from 
viejp,  “water,”  and  ar'idurn,  an  “acid.”] 
Applied  to  acids  containing  hydrogen. 
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My'dra-de-ni'tis,  i die.*  [From  liy'- 
draden,  a  “lymphatic  gland.”]  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  a  lymphatic  gland.  See  Lym¬ 
phadenitis. 

My-drae'ma,*  or  My-drse'mi-a.* 

[From  v top,  “water,”  and  aiya,  “blood.”] 
A  state  of  the  blood  in  which  the  serum 
is  transparent,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
coloring  matter. 

Ily  'dra-g'dgue.  [Hydrago'gus ; 

from  vicop,  “water,”  and  ayoj,  to  “bring 
or  drive  away.”]  Applied  to  medicines 
which  increase  the  secretions,  and  so 
tend  to  remove  water  from  the  system. 

Mydrai»geacese,*hi-dran-je-a'she-e. 
[From  Hydrange' a,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs, 
found  in  China,  Japan,  and  America. 

fily-dran-g'e-i'tis,  i  dis.*  [From 
hydrangi' on ,  a  “lymphatic  vessel”  (from 
iSup,  “water,”  or  “lymph,”  and  ayyelov, 
a  “vessel”).]  Inflammation  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels. 

My-dran-gi-o-gra'pSai-a.*  [From 
hydrangi' on,  a  “lymphatic  vessel,”  and 
yputfxo,  to  “  write.”]  A  term  for  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  lymjihatic  vessels,  their  situa¬ 
tion,  function,  etc. 

My-draii-gi-o-to'iBiii-a.*  [From 

hydrangi' on,  a  “lymphatic  vessel,”  and 
rlgvw,  to  “cut.”]  Dissection  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels. 

Hy-drar'gy-ri  Bi-clilo'ri>dumJ: 

The  Mercurian  sublimatus  corrosivus,  or 
corrosive  sublimate.  See  IIydrargyri 
Ohloridtjm  Corrosivum. 

Hydrargyri  C!»lo'ri-duni.:;:  The 
submuriate  of  mercury.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri  Chloridum  Mite. 

Hydrar'gyri  t'lilo'riduin  Cor-ro- 
si'vmn.S  (“Corrosive  Chloride  of  Mer¬ 
cury.”)  Corrosive  sublimate.  A  sub¬ 
stance  occurring  in  colorless  crystals,  or 
crystalline  masses,  which  are  fusible  by 
heat,  sublime  without  residue,  and  are 
entirely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  Except  in  very  minute  doses, 
corrosive  sublimate,  if  taken  internally, 
is  a  dangerous  poison.  It  is  sometimes 
applied  externally,  as  a  stimulant  and 
escharotie,  to  indolent  or  malignant 
ulcers.  Albumen  forms  an  insoluble 
and  comparatively  harmless  compound 
with  corrosive  sublimate.  Hence,  in 
cases  of  poisoning  from  this  substance, 
the  white  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  water 
affords  an  excellent  antidote.  In  case 
eggs  cannot  be  procured,  copious  draughts 
ot  milk,  01  wheat  flour  mixed  with  water, 
•nay  be  substituted.  See  Poisons. 

Hydrar'gyri  t’hlo’ridum  JH'te.* 
22* 


(“Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury.”)  Tho 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
substance  popularly  known  as  Calomel 
It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder; 
which  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  wholly 
volatilizable  by  heat,  and  insoluble  in 
watei’,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Calomel  is 
esteemed  tho  most  valuable  of  all  mer¬ 
curial  preparations.  In  minute  doses  it  is 
an  excellent  alterative;  in  larger  ones  it 
is  a  purgative  and  anthelmintic.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  this  great  advantage,  that  in  small 
doses  it  is  not  liable  to  be  rejected  by 
the  most  irritable  stomach.  But  unhap¬ 
pily,  like  other  mercurials,  it  acts  un¬ 
equally  on  different  constitutions;  so 
that  the  prudent  physician  will  always 
be  on  his  guard  against  salivation 
and  other  more  serious  results  from  its 
too  free  use, — more  especially  if  he  be 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
stitutional  peculiarities  of  his  patient. 
Even  a  very  moderate  and  cautious  ex¬ 
hibition  of  this  remedy  has  sometimes 
been  followed  by  the  most  terrible  and 
fatal  effects. 

Ilydrar'gyri  £y-an'i-dnm*  (“ Cy¬ 
anide  of  Mercury”),  otherwise  called 
Hydrar'gyri  fy-an-u-re'tmn*  (U.S. 
Ph.,  1850).  A  substance  occurring  in 
white  prismatic  crystals  wholly  soluble 
in  water.  It  is  an  active  poison,  but  it 
is  sometimes  given  in  very  minute  doses 
in  syphilitic  complaints. 

liydrar'gyri  I-od'I-dum  Un- 
brum.5  (“Red  Iodide  of  Mercury.”) 
A  red  powder,  which  becomes  yellow 
when  heated,  and  red  again  when  cold. 
It  is  wholly  volatilized  by  heat.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  by 
boiling  alcohol.  The  red  iodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  is  a  powerful  and  irritant  poison. 
It  is  highly  recommended,  in  very  mi¬ 
nute  doses,  as  a  remedy  in  rheumatism 
dependent  on  syphilitic  taint. 

Hydrar'gyri  lod'idum  VIr'i-de* 
(“  Green  Iodide  of  Mercury”),  otherwise 
called  Hydrar  gyri  lod'idum*  (U.S. 
Ph.,  1850).  A  greenish-yellow  powder, 
which  becomes  red  when  heated.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
preceding  preparation,  but  it  is  less 
active. 

Mydrar'gyri  Ox'i-duin  Ku1- 
brum.*  (“Red  Oxide  of  Mercury.”) 
Red  Precipitate.  An  orange-red  powder, 
entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  When 
heated,  it  gives  off  oxygen.  As  an  ex¬ 
ternal  application  it  is  used  in  the  form 
of  ointment  and  in  powder. 
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Hydrar'gyri  Siib-mu'ri-as.® 

(“Submuriate  of  Mercury.”)  See  Hv- 

DRARGYRI  ClILORIDUM  MlTE. 

Mydrar'gyri  Snl'phm)  Fla'va®' 

(“Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mercury”),  other¬ 
wise  called  Mydrar'gyri  Sul'pSias 
Fla'vus®  (U.S.  Ph.,  1850).  Turpeth 
mineral.  A  lemon-yellow  powder,  spa¬ 
ringly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  entirely 
dissipated  by  heat.  It  is  used  as  an 
alterative,  emetic,  and  errhine. 

Mydrar'gyri  Snl-phn-re'fnm 
Ni'grum.®  (“Black  Sulphuret  of  Mer¬ 
cury.”)  See  JBthiops  Mineral. 

Mydrar'gyri  Snlpliurehmn  Eu'- 
brum.*  (“  lied  Sulphuret  of  Mercury.”) 
Oin'nabar.  A  substance  occurring  in 
brilliant  crystalline  masses  of  a  deep- 
red  color  and  fibrous  texture.  It  is 
entirely  volatilized  by  heat. 

Mydrargyri  ITngticnlUim.  See 
TJnguentum  Hydrargyri. 

Hy-drar-gyr'i-a.®  [Prom  hydrar'- 
gyrum,  “  mercury.”]  An  erythematous 
redness  sometimes  produced  by  an  over¬ 
use  of  mercury;  also  applied  to  any 
morbid  effects  arising  from  its  abuse  as  a 
medicine. 

My-drar-gy'-ri'a-sis.*  [Prom  vSpap- 
yupo;,  “mercury.”]  The  effect  arising 
from  the  administration  of  mercury; 
mercurialism.  See  Hyorargyrosis. 

Hy-d  rar-gy  r '  ic.  [My  drargy  r '  i- 
cns.]  Belonging  to  hydrargyrum,  or 
mercury. 

Mydrargyrls.  See  Hydrargyria. 

Ily-drar-gjr-ro'sis.*  The  same  as 
Hydrargyriasis,  which  see. 

Hy-drar'gy-rnm,*  gen.  My-drar'- 
gy-ri.  [From  iAop,  “  water,”  or  “liquid,” 
and  apyifo;,  ‘‘silver.”]  (Fr.  Mercure, 
m^R'kim',  or  Vi/  Argent,  v6f  aR'zhoN0'.) 
Literally,  “liquid  silver.”  The  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  ||  for  quicksilver,  or  mer¬ 
cury.  See  Mercury. 

Hydrar'gyrusn  Am-mo-ni-a'- 
tum.  (“  Ammoniated  Mercury.”) 
White  Precipitate.  A  substance  occur¬ 
ring  in  white  powder,  or  pulverulent 
masses,  decomposed  and  entirely  dissi¬ 
pated  by  a  strong  heat,  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  dissolved  without 
effervescence  by  muriatic  acid.  It  is 
used  in  medicine  only  as  an  external 
application. 

Hydrav'gymm  enm  Cre'ta.* 

(“  Mercury  with  Chalk.”)  A  mixture 
composed  of  three  parts  of  mercury  and 
five  of  chalk;  used  as  a  mild  mercurial 
alterative  for  children. 

Iiyd-rar-tliro'sas. 
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diathesis  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of 
hydrarthrus. 

Ifiy-dii”ar'tt»rns.*  [From  viwp, 
“water,”  and  lipOpor,  a  “joint.”]  The 
disease  white-s  welling ;  sometimes  called 
Spina  Vcntosa.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Tumor es,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nos¬ 
ology. 

My-dras'tis.*'  The  Pharmacopceial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  the  Hy¬ 
drastis  Canadensis. 

My'drate.  [My'dras,  a ,'tis;  from 
vSaip,  “water.”]  A  combination  of  water 
with  an  oxide  :  a  hydro-oxide. 

My'drat-ed.  [Mydra'ttis;  from 
hy'dras,  a  “hydrate.”]  Applied  to  sub¬ 
stances  combined  with  water. 

My-drau'lie.  [Mydraul'icus ; 

from  v  Jcop,  “water,”  and  avXiKd ;.  “  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  pipe.”]  Belonging  to  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  water  through  pipes. 

My-ds’asj'lics.  [Hydraal'ica ; 
from  the  same.]  The  art  of- constructing 
engines  to  convey  or  raise  water  through 
pipes ;  a  branch  of  hydrodynamics.  That 
branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  which 
treats  of  the  motions  of  liquids,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  regulated. 

My-dreEi-§egi>Ifi-a-li'tis,  i  dis*  [From 
hydrencepli' alus.]  Hydrocephalus,  with 
inflammation. 

My-dresi-^c-jElial'o-^ele.'*  [From 

vScop,  “  water,”  and  encephaV ocele,  “tumor 
of  the  head.”]  Hydrocephalic  tumor,  or 
hernia. 

My-dreai-^epii'a-ltis.*  [From  ii Imp, 
“water,”  and  ty/r«/>aXof,  “within  the 
head.”]  Water  in  the  head.  The  same 
as  hydrocephalus. 

My-d  ri  'o-dsite.  [Mydrio  'das, 

n'tis.]  A  combination  of  hydriodie  acid 
with  a  base. 

Ifiy-drS-od'ic.  [Mydriod'icus : 

from  vSc op,  “water,”  and  iod'inum, 
“iodine.”]  Belonging  to  water  and 
iodine.  Applied  to  an  acid. 

Hy-dro-a'ri-tim.*  [From  whop, 
“  water,”  and  wapiov,  an  “  ovule,”  the 
“ovary”?]  Dropsy  of  the  ovary. 

SUy-ds’o-foro'mute.  [Ifiydi’obro'- 
mas,  a't/s.]  A  combination  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid  with  a  base. 

My-dF®-l»rom'ic.  [HydrotErom'' 
icaas.]  Belonging  to  a  combination  of 
hydrogen  and  bromine.  Applied  to  an 
acid. 

My-dro-car'foo-tnate.  [EKydro- 
eas*5»o'iias,  ahis.]  A  combination  of  a 
carbonate  with  a  hydrate,  or  of  a  carbo¬ 
nate  and  water. 

Hy-drc-ear'bu-ret.  [Hydro«ar- 
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bnre'tnm.]  A  combination  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  with  another  body. 

Hy-dro-cau ' !  is.®  [From  vliop, 

“  water,”  and  can'  Us,  a  “  stem.”]  Applied 
to  a  knotty  stem  with  sheathed  leaves, 
which  float  on  the  water. 

Hy'dro-sele.®  [From  vliop,  “water,” 
and  Kr\kin,  a  “tumor.”]  Dropsy  of  the 
testicle.  Water,  or  other  fluid,  in  the 
membranes  of  the  scrotum,  the  coats  of 
the  testicle,  or  the  cellular  texture  of  the 
spermatic  cord.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Intumescentise,  class  Cachexise,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

My'ds*o-$e-no'sis.*  [From  vliop, 
“  water,”  and  kcuiojis,  an  “  evacuation.”] 
An  evacuation  of  water,  as  in  dropsy, 
either  by  paracentesis,  or  hydragogue 
medicines. 

HydsvacfipSiial®.  See  Hydroceph¬ 
alus. 

Hy'dro-ce-plsal/I-cus.*  Belonging 

to  hydrocephalus. 

siydFocepSsalitis.  See  Hydren- 
CEPHALITIS. 

My'  dr©  -  a  -  lo  -  ?en  -  te'sis.* 

[From  hydroceph' alus,  and  Kcvrym;,  a 
“  puncturing.”]  The  operation  of  punc¬ 
turing  the  head  in  hydrocephalus. 

Uy-dro-(ep]i'a-loi4l.  [Hydro- 
ceplialoi'des ;  from  hydroceph'  alus, 
and  cllo;,  a  “  form.”]  Resembling  hy¬ 
drocephalus. 

My-dro-^epli'a-lus.*  [From  v loop, 
“  water,”  and  KajiaXh,  the  “  head.”] 
(Fr.  Hydroceph  ale,  ^'dRo'si'fal'.)  Lite¬ 
rally,  “water  in  the  head.”  Dropsy  of 
the  brain.  A  genus  of  the  order  Intu¬ 
mescentise,  class  Cachexise.,  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

MydrocJaaridaceae,®  hi-dro-kar-i- 
da'she-e.  [From  Hydroch' aris,  one  of 
the  genera.]  A  natural  order  of  en¬ 
dogenous  aquatic  plants,  natives  of  fresh 
water,  in  Europe,  India,  and  North 
America.  It  includes  the  Vallisneria 
spiralis. 

HydroeSaarides,®  hi-dro-lcar'e-dez. 
The  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural  order 
of  plants.  See  Hydrociiaridacea:. 

IJy-dr©-€Mo'i*ate.  [MydrocMo'- 
ras,  a'tts.]  A  combination  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  with  a  base. 

fi3y-dro-cSil©'ric.  [Mydir©cl»l©'- 
ricus.]  Belonging  to  hydrogen  or 
chlorine.  Applied  to  an  acid  formerly 
termed  muriatic  acid. 

Hy-dro-uSslo'rlne.  [Hydroelilo- 
j-i'na.]  A  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine. 

Hy-dr©--el»ol-e-S3te'tis,  i  dis.*  [From 


v&op,  “water,”  XpXij,  “bile,”  and  kvoti;,  a 
“  bag.”]  Dropsy  of  the  gall-bladder. 

My-dro-eliol-e-gys-ti'tis,  idis* 
[From  hydrocholecys'  tis.\  Dropsy  of  the 
gall-bladder,  with  inflammation. 

Ily-tlr©-$ir'so-tele.*  [From  vliop, 
“water,”  Kipoo ;,  a  “  varix,”  and  kijA'J,  a 
“tumor.”]  Hydrocele,  with  varicose 
veins,  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

Hy-tlro-^oe'li-a.*  [From  vloip, 
“water,”  and  kolYm,  the  “belly.”]  The 
same  as  Ascites,  which  see. 

Hy-dro-cor'mus.*  [From  vliop,  “wa¬ 
ter,”  and  Kopyo a  “trunk.”]  A  stem  or 
stalk  that  is  horizontal,  and  floats  on 
the  water. 

Hy-d  ro-cra '  ni-a.*  [From  vliop, 

“water,”  and  Kpav'wv,  the  “head.”]  The 
same  as  Hydrocephalus,  which  see. 

Hy-dro-ty'a-natc.  [Mydrocy'- 
iinas,  a'ti's.]  A  combination  of  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  with  a  base. 

Hy'dro-$y-an'ic.  [Mydrocyan'- 
icus.]  Belonging  to  hydrogen  and  cyan¬ 
ogen.  Applied  to  an  acid  also  termed 
cyanic. 

My-di*©-yys'tls,  i dis.%  [From  vliop, 
“water,”  and  kvoti ;,  a  “vesicle.”]  A 
hydatid  or  hy'drocyst. 

Hy-dro-der'ma,  a <t«.®  [From  vliop, 
“  water,”  and  lippa,  the  “  skin.”]  The 
same  as  Anasarca,  which  see. 

My-dro'des.*  [From  vliop,  “  water.”] 
Full  of  water:  hy'drous. 

U5y-dr©-dy-nam'i©.  [Mydrody- 
iiam'icus;  from  vliop,  “water,”  and 
Ivvapi;,  “  power.”]  Belonging  to  the 
power  of  water,  or  other  fluids. 

Hy-dro-dy-nam'ics.  [Mydrody- 
nam'ica;  from  the  same.]  The  science 
which  applies  the  principles  of  dynamics 
to  determine  the  conditions  of  motion  or 
rest  in  fluid  bodies.  It  is  usually  divided 
into  two  branches,  hydrostatics  and  hy¬ 
draulics. — (Brands.) 

Ily-dree-dc'ma,  a [From  vliop, 
“water,”  and  oilr/pa,  a  “swelling.”] 
Watery  oedema. 

SSydroeuceplsalus.  See  Hydren- 

CEPHALUS. 

Hy-dro-flu'ate.  [Hydrofluas, 

a'tis.]  A  combination  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  with  a  base. 

My-dro-fiii-or'ic.  |  Mydroflnor'- 
ieiss.]  Belonging  to  hydrogen  and  flu¬ 
orine.  Applied  to  an  acid,  also  termed 
fluoric. 

Hy  'd  ro-gen .  [Hydi-oge  'ilium ; 

from  vliop,  “water,”  and  yemato,  to  “pro¬ 
duce.”]  (Fr.  Hydrogene,  Adlio'zhen  .) 
The  lightest  ascertained  substance;  a 
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gas  forming  one  of  the  constituents  of 
water  j  inflammable  air. 

Hy  'dro-gem-sit-ed.  [Iffyd  regen- 
n’tus.]  Having  hydrogen  in  combina¬ 
tion. 

IffydrogfeMe.  The  French  term  for 
Hydrogen,  which  see. 

My-dro-ge-«iif'e-rous.  [Hydroge- 
mif'erais;  from  hydroge'nium,  “hydro¬ 
gen,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “  bear.”]  Containing 
hydrogen. 

Hy-drog'no-sjr.  [Mydrog'iio'sia ; 

from  vSo>p,  “water,”  and  ymknj,  “know¬ 
ledge.”]  A  history  of  the  waters  of  the 
terrestrial  globe. 

JHTy-drog-'ra-pSiy.  [Hydrogra'- 

|)hia;  from  vicop,“  water,”  and  ypatpio,  to 
“write.”]  A  description  of  the  waters 
distributed  on  the  earth’s  surface,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  reference  to  the  course  and 
magnitude  of  rivers,  the  bearings  of  the 
coasts,  the  depths,  currents,  and  other 
circumstances  required  to  be  known  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation. 

My-dro-liae'ini-a.'*-  [From  viiop,  “'wa¬ 
ter,”  and  alga,  “blood.”]  Wateriness,  or 
a  poor  state,  of  the  blood:  hydrohe’my. 

Hy-dro-luem'ic,  or  My-dro- 
liem'ic.  [fflydrolsaem'icns.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  hydrohsemia,  or  an  impover¬ 
ished  condition  of  the  blood. 

My-dro-hjte'te-ra.*  [From  iStop, 
“water,”  and  veripa,  the  “womb.”]  The 
same  as  Hydrometra. 

Hy-drol'o-jgy.  [Hydrolo'gia ; 
from  vicop,  “water,”  and  Aoyof,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  The  science  which  treats  of 
water,  its  properties,  uses,  etc. 

Hy-dro-ma'ml-a.*  [From  vSo>p, 
“  water,”  and  pavia,  “madness.”]  A  rage 
for  water. 

Sly'dro-iriel.  [Hydrom'eli ;  from 
vii.jp,  “water,”  and  psXi,  “honey.”]  Wa¬ 
ter  impregnated  with  honey. 

Hy-dro-men-in-^i'tis,  i  dis.* 

[From  vdpej-p,  “dropsy,”  and  meningi'tis.\ 
Dropsy  complicated  with  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  See 
Meningitis. 

Hy-drom'e-ter.  [EXydrosn'e- 

tr um ;  from  vMp,  “  water,”  and  p&pov,  a 
“  measure.”]  An  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids. 
See  Areometer. 

My-dro-me'ti*a.*  [From  vfycoip, 
“dropsy,”  and  pijrpa,  the  “womb.”] 
Dropsy  of  the  uterus,  or  womb.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Intumescentise,  class  Gachexise, 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Hy-drom'ptia-ioiv*  or  Hy-drom'- 
pha-lum.*  [From  Hpwxp,  “  dropsy,”  and 
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I  i>p(j>a\6g,  the  “navel.”]  A  tumor  of  the 
umbilicus,  containing  water. 

I  I  y-d  r  oil '  e  -  pH  r  os  ,  *  or  Hy-dron'e* 

phrus."  [From  vtiponp,  “dropsy,”  and 
vtypos,  the  “kidney.”]  Dropsy  of  the 
kidney. 

Iffy-dro-ne-pJiro'sis.®  The  progress 

of  hydronephrus. 

My-drom'o-sos,*  or  Hy-dron'o- 
sns.*  [From  Hup,  “water,”  and  voao 
“disease.”]  Water-disease ;  dropsy.  In¬ 
correctly  put  for  the  Anglieus  Sudor,  or 
sweating  sickness. 

Hy-dro-path'ic.  [Hydropatli'i- 
cus.]  Belonging  to  hydropathy. 

Hy-drop'a-thy.  [Hydropattii'a ; 

from v&wp,  “water,”  and  nddog,  “disease.”] 
A  system  of  treating  diseases  by  the 
plentiful  use,  internal  and  external,  of 
water,  mostly  cold  or  tepid. 

Ily-dro-pe-de'sis.*  [From  Mcop, 
“ water,”  and  irp&aw,  to  “spring  or  rush 
forth.”]  Excessive  perspiration. 

Ily-dro-pel-tid'e-se.*  [From  Hy- 
dropel'tis,  a  name  of  one  of  the  genera 
(from  v Sup,  “water,”  and  -rrfXnj,  a  “kind 
of  small  shield,”  because  the  leaves  are 
shaped  like  a  shield).]  A  synonym  of  a 
natural  order  of  aquatic  plants,  called 
“Water-shields.”  See  Cabombaceas. 

My-dro-perl-car'di-uin.*  [From 
viporp,  “  dropsy,”  and  pericar'dium.] 
Dropsy  of  the  pericardium. 

Hy-dro-per-i-to-iise'mti.*  [From 
vtipwip,  “dropsy,”  and  peritonse'um.]  The 
same  as  Ascites. 

My'dro-pEifuie.  [From  vdoip,  “wa¬ 
ter,”  and  tpaivupai,  to  “appear.”]  A 
variety  of  opal  which  becomes  transpa¬ 
rent,  when  immersed  in  pure  water. 

Ily-dro-plii-mo  sis.  [From  Hop, 
“water,”  and  tpigcoo-t;,  a  “constriction.”] 
Phimosis  with,  or  consequent  upon, 
oedema  of  the  prepuce. 

My  -d  ro-  p  1 1  o '  bi-a.  *  [From  wk>p, 

“  water,”  and  tpoSeu,  to  “fear;”  because  a 
dread  or  horror  of  water  is  one  of  its 
symptoms.]  (Fr.  Rage,  rizh.)  Mad¬ 
ness  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog, 
or  other  animal.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Spasmi,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen’s  Nos¬ 
ology.  See  Lyssa,  and  Rabies. 

Hy-dro-plkob'ir.  [HydropStob'- 
icus.]  Belonging  to  hydrophobia. 

Hy-drwpBi-tJial  'iny.  [Myd  ropl*- 
tbal'miia;  from  HpbXp,  “dropsy,”  and 
6;j>daSp6;,  the  “eye.”]  Dropsy  of  the  eye: 
also,  anasarcous  swelling  of  the  eyelid; 
Ocu ius  Elephantinus. 

HydropHyllacese,*  hi-dro-fil-la'- 
she-5.  [From  Hydrophyl'lum,  one  of  the 
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genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  mostly  natives  of  America. 

Hy-dro-phyl'le-us.*  [From  vicnp, 
“water,”  and  cpvWo v,  a  “leaf.”]  Applied 
in  the  plural  feminine  (Hydrophyl' less)  to 
a  family  of  plants,  having  for  their  type 
the  Hydrophyllum. 

My-dro-phys'o-^eEe.*  [From  w5c op, 
“ water,”  (pvaa,  “flatus,”  and  x/jAij,  a 
“tumor.”]  Hernia,  the  sac  of  wliich 
contains  fluid  and  air. 

Hy-dr©-pEsys-o-iiie'tra.*  [From 
vtiup,  “water,”  (pvcra,  “flatus,”  and  piyrpa, 
the  “womb.”]  Accumulation  of  serum 
and  gas  in  the  womb. 

Hy 'dro-phy te. ,  [Hydroph'yton ; 
from vicjp,  “water,”  and  <bv~6r,  a  “ plant.”] 
A  plant  which  grows  in  water. 

Hy  -dro-pl*y-tog,'ra-plBy.  [Hy- 
dropliytog’ra'pliia ;  from  hydroph'y¬ 
ton,  a  “hydrophyte,”  and  ypu^co,  to 
“write.”]  A  description  of  Hydrophyta, 
or  water-plants. 

Hy-dro-pfey-toi'o-gy.  [Hydro- 
pliytolo'gia ;  from  hydroph'yton,  a 
“hydrophyte,”  and  Xoyoj,  a  “discourse.”] 
A  treatise  on  water-plants. 

Hy-drop'ic.  [Lat.  Hydrop'icus; 
Fr.  Hydropique,  AdRo’p&k'.]  Belonging 
to  hydrops,  or  dropsy. 

Hydropisie.  See  Hydrops. 

Hy'dro-pneia'mo-tEiio'rax.*  The 
complication  of  pneumo-thorax  with 
dropsical  effusion. 

Hy-dro-gjo-i'deS.*  [From  vipoxp, 
“dropsy,”  and  rich;,  a  “form.”]  Be- 
sembling  dropsy. 

Hy' drops,*  gen.  Hy-dro'pis.  [Gr. 

■vSponp,  from  vSiop,  “  water ;”  Fr.  Hydropi¬ 
sie,  AdRo'pAz^'.]  The  dropsy.  An  un¬ 
natural  or  morbid  collection  of  serous 
fluid  in  the  cellular  tissue,  or  in  any  of 
the  cavities  of  the  body.  When  this 
fluid  is  diffused  through  the  entire  cel¬ 
lular  tissue  of  the  body,  the  disease  is 
termed  General  Dropsy,  or  Anasarca  ; 
if  contained  in  the  abdomen,  it  is 
called  Ascites;  if  in  the  head,  Hydro¬ 
cephalus, — of  which  a  notice  will  bo 
found  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

Hy’drops  Ar-tie'ii-Si.*  Dropsy  of 
a  joint;  generally  occurring  in  that  of 
the  knee,  in  which  the  synovial  mem¬ 
brane  is  filled  with  a  fluid  less  glairy, 
and  thinner,  than  the  natural  synovia. 

Hy 'drops  SSiic'eMS.*  (“Dry  Drop- 
sy.”)  An  absurd  term  for  tympanites. 

Hy dropy  retms.  See  Hydronosus. 

Hy-dror'eisis.*  [From  wtap,  “wa¬ 
ter,”  and  opx if,  a  “testicle.”]  Dropsy  of 
the  testicle. 


Hy-dror-rlia-elti  'tis,  i disfl  or  Hy- 
dror'rlia-rhis.*  [From  vie op,  “  water,” 
and  pax'i,  the  “vertebral  column.”] 
Dropsy  of  the  spine.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Intumescentise,  class  Cachexies,  of 
Cullen’s  Nosology.  See  Ehachiochysis. 

Hy-dro-sar'ca.*  [From  ixtwp,  “wa¬ 
ter,”  and  o-apj,  “flesh.”]  The  same  a» 
Anasarca. 

My-dros'ta-sis.*  [From  viwp,  “wa¬ 
ter,”  and  oracii,  a  “standing.”]  Tha 
equilibrium,  weight,  or  pressure  of  wa¬ 
ter,  or  liquid  bodies. 

Hy-dro-stat'ic.  [Mydrostat'icus ; 
from  v5 up,  “water,”  and  (ttutiky],  the 
“science  of  weights.”]  Belonging  to 
the  weight,  pressure,  or  equilibrium  of 
liquid  bodies. 

Slydrostat'ic  Bed.  Otherwise  called 
a  Water  Bed.  A  kind  of  bed  or  trough, 
capable  of  holding  water,  and  covered 
with  water-proof  cloth;  or  a  bed-tick 
made  of  water-proof  cloth  and  filled  with 
water.  The  great  advantage  of  such  a. 
bed  is  that  it  presses  equally  on  every 
part  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  body; 
and  it  is  always  ready  for  use  without 
being  shaken  up. 

Mydrostat'ic  Test.  The  putting 
the  lungs  of  a  dead  child  in  water,  to 
ascertain,  by  their  floating  or  sinking , 
whether  it  has  been  born  alive. 

SSy-dro-stat'ics.  [Hydrestat'ica ; 
from  the  same.]  That  science  which 
explains  the  properties  of  the  equilibrium 
and  pressure  of  liquids. 

Ily-dro-suI'pEm-ret.  [Mydrosul- 
pli  arc 'turn ;  from  vdwp,  “water,”  and 
sul’phur. ]  A  combination  of  sulphu¬ 
retted  hy'drogen  with  a  base. 

My-dro-sul-plui'ric  A^'id.  Sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

My-dro-tlio'rax,  a'c?V*  [From 
vSmp,  “  water,”  and  da'pat,  the  “  chest.”] 
(Fr.  Hydropisie  de  Poitrine,  X'dito'piVh' 
deh  pw&'tRdn'.)  Dropsy  of  the  chest. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Intumescentise,  class 
Cachexite,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Hydrous.  See  IIydrodes. 

Hydrovaritjni.  See  IIydroarium. 

My-dro-zo'on,*  Ky-dro-io'um.* 
[From  viop,  “water,”  and  ioior,  an  “ani¬ 
mal.”]  Applied  in  the  plural  (Hydro- 
zo'a)  to  certain  animals,  including  the 
Mollusca  and  Zoophyta,  to  which  water 
is  indispensable. 

Hy'dru-ret.  [Mydrtare'tsim  s  from 
vicop,  “water.”]  A  combination  of  hy¬ 
drogen  with  a  metal,  or  inflammable 
substance. 

|  Hjp’-cSrse-ret'ted.  [Hydra  re 'tus{ 
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from  wW.  “water.”]  Containing  hydro¬ 
gen. 

Hy«e-to-gra'pM-a.*  [From  ver6s, 
“rain,”  and  ypacjxn,  to  “write.”]  An 
account  or  description  of  rain,  and  the 
quantity  fallen  within  a  given  period. 

Hy-e-tom'e-ter.  [Hyetom'etrum ; 
from  verds,  “rain,”  and  psrpov,  a  “mea¬ 
sure.”]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  a  given 
period. 

Hy-fee'ia,®  or  My-gi-e'ia.*  [Gr. 

'Xyisia,  “health;”  also,  the  goddess  of 
Health ;  from  hyifi;,  “  sound,”  “  healthy.”] 
See  Hygiene. 

Hy-j;I-as ' tl-ca.®  [From  hygias'ticus, 
'‘relating  to  health.”]  The  science  of 
health,  its  conditions  and  relations. 

Hy-gl  -as'ti-cus.®  [From  vyhia, 

“health.”]  Relating  to  health. 

Hy.&I-el-o-co'mi-um.*  [From 
vyisia ,  “health,”  and  xopeo),  to  “take 
care  of.”  ]  A  house  or  residence  for  tho 
convalescent. 

Hy'P-ene.  [From  vykia,  “health.”] 
That  department  of  medicine  which  has 
for  its  direct  object  the  preservation  of 
health,  or  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Hy.jji-en'ic,  [Lat.  Hygien'icus; 
Fr.  Hygienique,  Azhe-An&k'.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  hygiene. 

Hy-&i-ol'o-gy,  ov  My-ge-ol'o-gy. 
[Hyg'eiolo'g'ia,  or  Myg-iciolo'g-ia ; 

from  vyieia,  “health,”  and  A oyo%,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  The  doctrine  or  consideration 
of  health;  the  science  of  health. 

Hy-g-re-elie'sma,  a  /is.*  [From  vypus, 
“moist,”  and  ipx.fl,  a  “sound.”]  The 
sound  of  fluid  heard  by  means  of  the 
stethoscope,  or  by  percussion. 

SSy.»'i’«l'o-g;y.  [Hygrolo'gia;  from 
tiypd;,  “  moist,”  and  Adyo;,  a  “  discourse.”] 
A  treatise  on  fluids,  or  humors. 

My-gro'ma,  a  tin.*  [From  vypu ;, 
“moist.”]  A  tumor  containing  serum 
or  other  fluid,  not  pus. 

Hly-g-rom'a-toMS.  [Hygiroinato'- 
sus.]  Having  hygroma. 

Hy-grorn'e-tei*.  [Hyg'irouis'e- 

trum;  from  v yp6;,  “moist,”  and  ptrpov, 
a  “measure.”]  An  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  degree  of  moisture  in  atmo¬ 
spheric  aif. 

Hy-gro-met'ric.  [Hygromet'ri- 
cus.]  Belonging  to  hygrometry. 

Hy-groim'e-try.  [Hygromct'ria; 

from  h yp6;,  “moist,”  and  p^rpsu,  to  “mea¬ 
sure.”]  Tho  art  of  measuring  or  ascer¬ 
taining  the  degree  of  moisture  in  atmo¬ 
spheric  air. 

Hy'gro-scope.  [From vypus,  “moist,” 
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and  mot fw,  to  “observe,”  or  “examine.”] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  de¬ 
gree  of  moisture  in  the  air,  or  in  any 
substance;  nearly  synonymous  with  Hv'- 

GROMETER. 

Hy-gro-sco-pl^fl-tj?.  [Mygrosco- 
pitj'itas,  a 'tip;  from  the  same.]  The 
property  by  which  vegetable  tissues  ab¬ 
sorb  or  discharge  moisture  according  to 
circumstances. 

lfiy-g-ros'co-py.  [Mygrosco'pia; 

from  the  same.]  Synonymous  with  Hy- 

GROMETRY. 

Hy-log-no'sl-a.*  [From  vXp,  “ma¬ 
terial,”  or  “matter,”  and  ynouis,  “know¬ 
ledge.”]  A  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  matter. 

My-lol'o-gy.  [Hylolo'gia;  from 
v\n,  “material,”  or  “matter,”  and  \6yos, 
a  “  discourse.”]  The  doctrine  or  science 
of  matter. 

My 'men,*  gen.  Hy'men-is.  [From 
vprjv,  a  “thin  membrane.”]  Any  mem¬ 
brane.  Usually  applied  to  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane,  of  a  circular,  semilunar,  or  irregu¬ 
lar  form,  extending  across  the  vagina  at 
its  entrance. 

Hy-men'i-cus.*  Belonging  to  the 
hymen :  hymen'ic. 

My-me-ni'tis,  \disfi  [From  hy'men , 
a  “membrane.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
hymen. 

My-me'ni-um.*  [From  hy'men,  a 
“membrane.”]  The  dilated  exposed 
membrane  of  gymnocarpous  mushrooms 
in  which  the  seed  is  contained. 

My-tsie-MOg'ra-pIiy.  [Sffymeno- 
g-ra'pliia;  from  vpfjr,  a  “membrane,” 
and  ypatbo),  to  “write.”]  A  description 
of  tho  membranes  of  animal  bodies. 

Hy-me-nol'o-gy.  [Hyanenolo'- 
gia;  from  vyfjv,  a  “membrane,”  and  A <5- 
yo;,  a  “discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the 
membranes;  tho  science  of  the  mem¬ 
branes. 

My'mc-no-ma-la'ci-a*  (-ma-la'- 
she-a).  [From  vppv,  a  “membrane,”  and 
paSaicds,  “soft.”]  Morbid  softening  of 
tho  (serous)  membranes. 

My-rase-nop 'ter-ous.  [My smeaiop ' - 
terns ;  from  vpnr,  a  “membrane,”  and 
TCTip6'j,  a  “wing.”]  Having  membranous 
wings.  Applied  in  the  neuter  plural  (Hyme- 
nop'te.ra)  to  an  order  of  insects  including 
the  bee,  the  wasp,  and  also  the  ant. 

My-me-not'o-iny.  [Hymenoto'- 
inia ;  from  iy/>h,  a  “ membrane,”  and  ripv co, 
to  “cut.”]  Dissection  of  membranes. 

My'o-.  A  prefix  denoting  connection 
with  the  os  hyoides. 

My-o-g-Ios'sus.®  [From  hy'o-,  and 
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y\oxraa.  the  “tongue.”]  A  large  muscle 
of  the  neck,  connecting  the  Os  hyoides 
with  the  tongue. 

Hy  oid.  [Hyoi'des;  from  v,  a 
Greek  letter, and  uiog,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  the  Greek  letter  v. 

My-os-$y'a-mi  Fo'll-Mm  or  F©'- 
II-a.*  (“Henbane  Leaf  or  Leaves.”)  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
leaves  of  the  Hyoscy' amus  ni'ger.  See 
Hyoscyamus. 

Hyoscy 'ami  Se'men.®  (“Henbane 
Seed.”)  The  Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  seed  of  the  Hyoscy'amus 
ni'ger. 

Hy-os-ey'a-min.  A  vegetable  al¬ 
kali  obtained  from  Hyoscyamus  niger. 

Hy-os-ey  a-inns.®  [From  vs,  a 
“sow,”  and  xvapos,  a  “  bean.”]  (Fr.  Jns- 
quiavie,  zhiis'ke-am'.)  A  Linnman  genus 
of  the  class  Pentandria,  natural  order 
Solanacese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Brit.  Pharm.)  for  the  fresh  and 
dried  stalk-leaves  of  Hyoscyamus  niger ; 
the  Hyoscyami  Folia  et  Semina  (“Leaves 
and  Seeds  of  Hyoscyamus”)  of  the 
Lublin  Pharmacopoeia.  Hyoscyamus 
(including  both  leaves  and  seed)  is 
a  narcotic,  and  is  much  used  as  an 
anodyne  and  soporific.  It  possesses 
this  great  advantage  over  opium,  that 
it  has  no  tendency  to  constipate  the 
bowels. 

Hyoscy'amns  Ni'ger.®  The  black 
henbane. 

Hyp-.  [From  ino,  “under.”]  A  pre¬ 
fix  denoting  a  slight  degree. 

Hyp-al'gi-a.*  [From  hyp-,  and  aX- 
y°s,  “pain.”]  Slight  pain. 

Hyp-al  'gi-cus.®  Belonging  to  hyp- 
algia:  hypal'gic. 

Hy'per  (i nip).  A  Greek  preposition 
signifying  “above,”  “beyond,”  and, 
hence,  “excessive”  ( i.e .  implying  excess); 
as,  hyper-carbonate,  a  carbonate  with  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  now  called  a  bi¬ 
carbonate;  hypercatharsis,  excessive  ca¬ 
tharsis  or  purging,  etc. 

Hy-per-a-cu'sis.*  [From  inip, 
“over,”  “excessive,”  and  anovais,  “hear- 
ing.”]  Morbid  exaltation  of  the  sense 
of  hearing. 

,  Hy  per-ad  e-no'raa,  Mis.*  [From 
avE/-/,  “over,”  “excessive,”  and  doijr,  a 

gland.  ]  An  enlarged,  or  liypei'tro- 
phied.  gland. 

Hyper-ade-no'sis.*  [From  the 
same.]  The  progress,  or  gradual  ad¬ 
vancing,  of  hyperadenoma. 

(  Hy-per-ae'mi-a.*  [From  inip, 
“over,”  “excessive,”  and  alga,  “blood.”] 


(Fr.  Hypiremie,  i'pAri'mi'.)  Excess  of 
blood  in  any  part. 

Hy-per-ses-the'sis.®  [From  i 'mep , 
“over,”  “excessive,”  and  sesthe'sis, 
“sensibility.”]  Morbid  increase  of  sensi¬ 
bility. 

Hy-per-ses-thet/I-cos.*  Belonging 

to  hyper sestliesis :  hyperesthet'ic. 

Hy-per-a'plil-a.*  [From  inip, 

“over,”  “excessive,”  and  a<prj,  “touch,” 
or  “tact.”]  Over-tension,  or  excessive 
sensibility  of  touch. 

Hy-per-apli'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
hyperaphia :  hyperaph'ic. 

Hy-per-as-tlte'ni-a.*  [From  imp, 
“over,”  “excessive,”  and  asthe'nia,  “loss 
of  strength.”]  Excessive  debility. 

Hy-per-as-the«i'I-cns.*  Belonging 
to  hyperasthenia. 

My-per-l*o're-as».  [KyperH©  're¬ 
us;  from  inip,  “above,”  or  “beyond,” 
and  i Qopiag,  the  “north  wind.”]  Dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  far  northern  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Ify-pes>ca-41iar'sis.*  [From  imip, 
“over,”  or  “excessive,”  and  cathar'sis, 
“purgation.”]  Excessive  purging. 

H  y-per-ca-tliar '  ti-cus.*  Belonging 
to  hyper cathar sis :  hypercathar'tic. 

Hy-per-cl-me'sis.®  Increased  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  muscles,  producing  spasm. 

Hy-per'crI-sis.®  A  crisis  of  un¬ 
usual  severity. 

Hy-per-cro'max,  a 'cis*  [From 
inip,  “over,”  “on,”  and  spypa^,  a  “heap 
of  stones,”  also  a  “lump.”]  The  small 
carnosity  on  the  white  of  the  eye. 

Hy-per-^y-e'nia,  at  is,*  or  Hy-per- 
Cy-e'sis.®  [From  imip,  “over,”  “ex¬ 
cessive,”  and  Kvnatg,  “uterine  gestation.”] 
Superfoetation. 

Hy-per-cy-et'I-eus.®  Belonging  to 

hypercyesis. 

Ily-per-dy-na'mi-a.®  [From  in  ip, 

“over,”  “excessive,”  and  dyna'mia,  “vital 
force.”]  Excessive  dynamia,  or  vital 
force. 

Hy-per-dy-nam'I-cns.*  Belonging 
to  hyperdynamia:  hyperdynam'ic. 

Hy-per-em' e-sis.*  [From  in  ip, 
“over,”  “excessive,”  and  em'esis,  “vomit¬ 
ing.”]  Excessive  vomiting. 

Hyper-e-met'ic.  [Hyperemet'i- 
chs.]  Belonging  to  liyperemesis. 

Hyp<jr€mie.  See  Hyperemia. 

Hy-per-en'er-gy.  [Hyperener'- 
gia ;  from  inip,  “over,”  “excessive,” 
and  ivipyeta,  “  action.”]  Increased  action 
or  energy. 

Hy-per-gen 'e-sis.*  [From  inip, 
“over,”  “excessive,”  and  yevco,  to  “be 
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born.”]  A  congenital  excess,  or  redun¬ 
dancy  of  parts. 

ny  -per-ge-net'ic.  [Hyperg’enet'- 

icus.]  Belonging  to  hypergeneais. 

HyperHsesnia.  See  Hyperemia. 

My  -per-M-dro'sis.*  [From  IhpUs, 
“sweat.”]  A  term  applied  by  Swediaur 
to  morbidly  profuse  perspiration.  It  is 
also  termed  Epiiiduosis. 

Hy-pSr'i-ca,*  the  plural  of  Hyper  ¬ 
icum,  forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a 
natural  order  of  plants.  Seo  Hyperi- 

CACE.E. 

Hypericacese,$  hi-per-e-ka'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  includes  the  Hyper'icum  (St.  Johns- 
wort).  Some  of  the  species  are  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  are  used  as  tonics. 

My-per-i-no'sis.®  [From  m  ip, 
“ over ,”  “excessive,”  and  if,  iV<5j,  the  “  fibre 
of  flesh.”]  A  form  of  diseased  blood, 
consisting  in  excess  of  fibrin. 

Hy-per-i-not'  ic.  [Hypers  not'i- 
CUS-]  Belonging  to  hyperinoais. 

Ily-p  er-ner '  vl-a,,*  Hy-per-neu'  - 
ri-R.*  [From  imkp,  “over,”  “excessive,” 
and  vevpov,  a  “nerve.”]  Excessive  ner¬ 
vous  action. 

Hy-per-op'si-a.*  [From  mep,  “over,” 
and  oipis,  “vision.”]  Extremely  acute 
vision. 

Hy-per-os'mI-a.*  [From  mep, 
“over,”  “excessive,”  and  dtrpfi,  “odor.”] 
A  keen  sense  of  smell,  or  excessive  odor. 

Hy-per-os-phrc'sis.®  [From  imkp, 
“over,”  “excessive,”  and  fo-^pijcrtf,  the 
“faculty  of  smelling.”]  A  morbidly 
acute  sense  of  smell.  See  IIyperosmia. 

Hy-per-os-to'sls.®  [From  imkp, 
“over,”  or  “excessive,”  and  fizrlov,  a 
“bone.”]  Enlargement  of  a  bone,  or  its 
membranous  covering. 

Hy-per-pla'si-a.*  [From  mep, 
“over,”  “excessive,”  and  7rXd<rif,  “ for¬ 
mation,”  or  “  structure.”]  The  increase 
of  a  part  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  its  individual  structural  elements. 
See  Hypertrophy. 

Ily-per-troph'ic.  [Hypcrtropli'= 
lens.]  Belonging  to  hypertrophy. 

Hy-per'tro-pliy.  [Hypertro'- 
pltia;  from  m kp,  “over,”  or  “excessive,” 
and  Tpt<pu,  to  “nourish.”]  Excessive 
growth,  thickening,  or  enlargement  of 
any  organ.  In  a  more  restricted  sense, 
it  signifies  the  increase  of  a  part  by  the 
increase  in  hulk  of  its  individual  structu¬ 
ral  elements.  See  Hyperplasia. 

Hy-plsse'ma,  a  tig.*  [From  wo,  “un¬ 
der,”  and  alpa,  “blood.”]  Sugillation. 
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Hyp-I-no'sis.*  [From  otto,  “under,” 
implying  deficiency,  and  is,  iVdj,  the  “fibre 
of  flesh.”]  A  form  of  diseased  blood, 
consisting  in  deficiency  of  fibrin. 

Hyp-i-not'ic.  [Hypinot'icus.] 
Belonging  to  hypinosis. 

Myp-naes-tlse'sis.*  [From  mvos, 
“sleep,”  and  aiadpais,  “sense,”  or  “feel¬ 
ing.”]  Dulled  sensibility;  drowsi¬ 
ness. 

Hyp'nl-cus.*  [From  mvos,  “  sleep.”] 
Belonging  to  sleep:  hypnic.  Applied 
in  the  neuter  plural  ( Hyp'nica )  to  medi¬ 
cines  or  agents  affecting  sleep,  either  by 
inducing  it  or  preventing  it. 

Hyp-no'tleS.®  [From  mvos,  “sleep.”] 
Sleepy,  or  full  of  sleep. 

Hyp-iio'clI-a.®  [From  hypno'des, 
“sleepy.”]  The  same  as  Hypnjesthe- 
sis,  which  see. 

Hyp-mol'c-gy.  [Mypmolo'g'ia : 

from  mvos,  “sleep,”  and  Aoyoj,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  The  doctrine  or  science  of 
sleep,  its  proper  periods  of  indulgence, 
duration,  regulation,  etc. 

Myp-not'ic.  [Hypnot'icus ;  from 
mvos,  “sleep.”]  Having  power  to  induce 
sleep ;  somniferous. 

Hyp'no-tism.  [Hypnotis'mus ; 
from  mvos,  “sleep.”]  A  term  denoting  a 
state  of  sleep;  sometimes  used  for  Mes¬ 
merism. 

Hyp-no-ty'plms.®  [From  mvos, 
“sleep,”  and  ty'phus.']  Typhus,  with 
morbid  drowsiness. 

My'po  {mo).  A  Greek  particle  signi¬ 
fying  “under,”  “ beneath,”  sometimes 
“in,”  or  “behind.”  It  often  implies 
diminution  or  deficiency. 

Hyp-o-se'ma  Seor-bu'ti-cum.* 
[From  imo,  “under,”  “in,”  or  “within,” 
and  alya,  “blood.”]  A  scorbutic,  blood¬ 
shot  appearance  of  the  eye. 

Hyp-o-braiwh'I-al.  [Hypobran- 
cltia'lis;  from  wo,  “under,”  and  Ppiiy- 
Aia,  the  “gills.”]  Applied  by  Owen  to 
the  homologues  of  the  lateral  lingual 
bones  in  fishes,  etc. 

HypocaJycins,®  hip'o-ka-lish'e-us. 
[From  vto,  “under,”  and  ca'lyx .]  Situ¬ 
ated  under  the  calyx. 

Hyp-o-ca-tliar  'sis.®  [From  mo, 
“under,”  and  KaOaipco,  to  “purge.”]  A 
slight  purging. 

Jlyp-o-elion'drl-a,  the  plural  of 

Hypociiondrium,  which  see. 

Hyp-o-ehon'dri-ac.  [HypocHon- 

clri'acus;  from  imo,  “under,”  and  xoi>- 
ipo;,  a  “cartilage.”]  (Fr.  Hypocondri- 
aque,  &'po'k6N“'dR6'il.k,.)  Belonging  to 
the  hypochondria,  or  spaces  beneath  the 
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cartilages  of  the  false  ribs.  Applied  to 
one  aflected  with  hypochondriasis. 

Myp-o-t  lum-<Ei-i'iy-<,-lsin.  [Hypo- 
clioiulriacis  ntus;  from  hypochon' dri- 
«)/(.]  Hypochondriac  disease. 

llyiHt-dion  -dri '  a-sis.®  [From 
hypochon'  drium,  the  supposed  seat  of 
the  disease.]  (Fr.  Hypocondrie,  <Vpo'- 
k6N°'dRe'.)  Vapors;  low  spirits.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Adynamia},  class  Neuroses, 
of  Cullen"s  Nosology.  Hypochondriasis 
is  almost  invariably  connected  with  dys¬ 
pepsia,  and  is  doubtless  often  produced 
by  it  ;  though  some  physiologists  consider 
the  seat  of  the  disease  to  be  in  the  brain. 

Hjiwt-chon'dri-uiii.*  plural  Hyp- 
o-elion'dri-a.  [From  fed,  “under,”  and 
XovXpHs,  a  “cartilage.”]  The  Rtgio  hypo- 
chondriaca,  or  space  beneath  the  carti¬ 
lages  of  the  false  ribs  on  either  side. 

Hypocondrie.  See  Hypochon¬ 
driasis. 

Hyp-®-cra-ter'i«form.  The  same 
as  Hypocraterimorphoks. 

Ilyp  -  o  -  ora  -  ter  -  5  -  ntor '  pilous. 

[From  v-oKpariipiou,  the  “  support  of  a  bowl 
or  cup,”  a  “salver,”  and  popij.fi,  “form.”] 
Salver-shaped  :  applied  to  flowers. 

IEyp>  o-«ier'mic.  [  Hyporter 'mi¬ 
ens;  from  into,  “under,”  and  Hi  pa,  the 
“skin.”]  A  term  for  the  application  of 
medicines  under  the  skin ;  that  is,  to  the 
denuded  surface  after  the  skin  has  been 
removed  by  a  blister. 

Hy-p-og^a-la.®  [F  vom  mo,  “under,” 
“in,”  or  “within,”  and  yaXa,  “milk.”] 
The  effusion  of  a  milk-like  fluid  into  the 
chambers  of  the  eye. 

Hyp-o-gas-tral'g'i-a.®  [From  hypo- 
gas’ trium,  and  uXyo;,  “pain.”]  Pain  in 
the  hypogastrium. 

Hyp-o-gas  'trie.  [Hypogas  'tri- 
cus.]  Belonging  to  the  hypogastrinm. 

Hypogastric  Plex'us.  A  plexus 
on  the  sides  and  back  part  of  the  rec¬ 
tum,  and  lower  and  back  part  of  the 
bladder,  formed  by  the  inferior  mesen¬ 
teric  plexus  with  the  sacral. 

Hyp-a-^as-trl-o-to'iui-a.®  [From 
hypogas’  trium,  and  Tepvai,  to  “  cut.”] 
Dissection  of  the  hypogastric  region. 

Hyp-®.g'as-tri'tis, ld/«*  [From fed, 
“under,”  and  gast.ri’tis,  “inflammation 
of  the  stomach.”]  Slight  inflammation 
of  the  stomach. 

Hyp-o-gns'tri-una.*  [From  fed, 
funder,  and  yaoeiip,  the  “stomach.”] 
rhe  abdominal  space  above  the  pubes 
and  below  the  line  ot  the  anterior  supe¬ 
rior  spinous  processes  of  the  iliac  bones. 

Hyp-o-gas'tro-s«le.*  [From  wo, 
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“under,”  yaorfip,  the  “stomach,”  and 
feAiy,  a  “tumor.”]  Hernia  in  the  hypo¬ 
gastric  region. 

if  y  p-o-gas-tror-rha  'gi-a.®  [F  rom 

/nro,  “under,”  “in  a  slight  degree,” 
and  gastrorrha’ gia.~]  Literally,  a  “  slight 
discharge  [of  any  kind]  from  the  sto¬ 
mach,”  but  usually  applied  to  a  slight 
haemorrhage  from  the  stomach. 

Hyp-o-gas-tror-rhex'is.*  [From 
hypogas’trium,  and  pfjfij,  a  “rupture.”] 
Rupture  of  the  abdomen,  with  laceration 
of  the  peritonaeum. 

Hyp-o-gas-tror-rlrce'a.®  [From 
mo,  “under,”  “in  a  slight  degree,” 
and  (jastrorrhee’a,  a  “discharge  from  the 
stomach.”]  A  slight  flow  of  mucus  from 
the  stomach. 

Hyp-o-ge'aii.  [Hyitoge'tis;  from 
mo,  “  under,”  and  yr),  or  yea,  ilie  “  earth.  "] 
Applied  to  cotyledons  which,  filled  with 
nutritious  matter,  remain  below  the 
ground  during  germination. 

Hyp-o-ge-o-car'pits.*  [From  fed, 
“under,”  ye,  or  yea,  the  “earth,”  and 
Kapni);,  “fruit.”]  Having  fruit  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Hyp-c-glos'sal.  [Kypoglos'sus; 
from  the  same.]  Situated  on  the  under 
part  of  the  tongue. 

Myp-o-glos'si-iiin,*  or  Kyp-o- 
fflos'sis,  i d/s.®  [From  mo,  “  under,”  and 
yXoioaa,  the  “tongue.”]  The  under-sur¬ 
face  of  the  tongue.  See  Par  Nonum. 

Hyp-o-glot'tis,  i d/s.*  [From  fed, 
“under,”  and  yXiorra,  the  “tongue.”] 
The  inferior  part  of  the  tongue  adhering 
to  the  lower  jaw. 

Ilyp-o-gyn'i-cus.®  [From  fed, 
“under,”  and  ywft,  a  “woman,”  or  “fe¬ 
male.”]  Applied  to  the  insertion  of 
stamens,  petals,  etc.,  when  the  point  of 
attachment  is  under  the  ovary :  hypo- 
gynic. 

Myii-o&'y-inoMS.  [Ifypog'yinis ; 

from  the  same.]  Growing  or  inserted 
under  the  pistil,  and  free,  as  the  stamens, 
calyx,  and  corolla  of  some  plants. 

- Ilyp-o-tote'nii-a.®  [From  mo,  “un¬ 
der,”  and  alpa ,  “blood.”]  Deficiency  or 
loss  of  blood. 

I3yp-®-lia?m'ic.  [Kypolia'm'i- 

ciis,]  Belonging  to  hypohsemia. 

Hyp-o-iier'vi-a,*  or  Hyp-o-ncu'- 
ri-a.®  [From  fed,  “under,”  and  vevjov, 
a  “nerve.”]  Morbidly  slight,  or  dimin¬ 
ished,  nervous  power. 

Hy-po-ni'  trite.  [Hyponi'tris, 

i 't/s.]  A  combination  of  hyponitrous 
acid  with  a  base. 

Hyp-o-pc-ta'le-us.*  [From  fee, 
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"under,”  and  trlraXov,  a  "petal.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  in  the  plural  feminine  {Hypopeta'  - 
lex)  to  dicotyledonous,  polypetalous 
plants,  in  which  the  stamens  are  hyp- 
ogynous. 

My-po-pHaos'pMte.  [Mypoplios'- 
pliis,  i't/s.]  A  combination  of  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid  with  a  base. 

Iffyp-o-phyl'lous.  [HypopSiyl'- 
lus;  from  wo,  "under,”  and  <pvX\or,  a 
"leaf.”]  Growing  on  the  lower  side  of 
a  leaf. 

Myp-o'py-!im.:;:'  [Prom  mi,  "un¬ 
der,”  and  7 nor,  “pus.”]  An  accumula¬ 
tion  of  a  puriform  fluid  under  the  cornea, 
or  in  cither  chamber  of  the  eye. 

Hyp-o-spa'dl-a.*  [Prom  mo,  “un¬ 
der,”  and  cttu^oj,  to  “tap,”  or  “open”?] 
An  unnatural  perforation  of  the  penis, 
the  extremity  of  the  urethra  terminating 
on  the  under  part  of  it. 

Hyp-o-spa-di'a-sis.*  [Prom  hypo- 
spa' dia .]  The  state  of  hypospadia. 

Ilyp-o-sta-min'e-us.®  [Prom  liy'po-, 
“  under,”  and  sta'men.)  Applied  in  the 
plural  feminine  (Hypostamin'  ex)  to  dico¬ 
tyledonous,  apetalous  plants,  in  which 
the  stamens  are  hypogynous. 

Hyp-os'ta-sis.*  [From  m piorppi,  to 
“throw  down.”]  The  subsidence  of 
sediment  in  liquids,  or  of  blood  in  the 
body  after  death,  by  gravitation  of  the 
fluids;  but,  more  particularly,  of  the 
urine  in  health  and  disease. 

Iiyp-os-ltic'ni-a.*  [From  mo, 
“under,”  and  oQlvog,  “strength.”]  A 
state  of  weakness,  or  a  reduction  of 
strength. 

Hyp-os-then'ic.  [HypostSaen'i- 

cus.]  Belonging  to  hyposthenia. 

My-po-siul'pSaate.  [MyposnJ'- 
plias,  a'?«.]  A  combination  of  hypo- 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  base. 

Hy-po-sul/plilte.  A  combination 
of  hyposulphurous  acid  with  a  base. 

Hy-pot'e-iuise,  or  Hy-poth'e- 
mise.  [Gr.  morclvovoa,  the  present  par¬ 
ticiple  feminine  of  vnoreivco,  to  “  subtend.”] 
That  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
which  subtends  the  right  angle. 

'Hyp-o-tym'pa-nic.  [Hypotym- 
pan'icus;  from  im6,  “under,”  and  tym- 
pan'icus,  “tympanic.”]  Applied  .  by 
Owen  to  the  inferior  subdivision  of  the 
tympanic  pedicle  which  supports  the 
mandible  in  fishes. 

Hy-po-zo'I-cus.®  [From  mi,  “un¬ 
der,”  and  an  “animal.”]  Applied 

to  an  order  of  rock  formations,  inferior 
to  all  those  in  which  are  found  the  traces 
of  organic  bodies. 
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IIyp-sI-lo-i'tieS.*  [From  V,  “upsi- 
lon,”  a  Greek  letter,  and  ctoog,  a  “form.”] 
The  same  as  Hyoides. 

HJ p-so-met' ri-cal.  [  Ilypsomol  - 
ricus.]  Belonging  to  hypsometry. 

Hy p-som'c-try .  [Hypsomet'ria ; 
from  ikf/og,  “height,”  and  perplex),  to  “mea¬ 
sure.”]  The  art  of  measuring  the  rela¬ 
tive  height  of  a  place,  or  of  a  portion  of 
terrestrial  ground. 

Hys'so-pin.  [Myssopi'na ;  from 
hysso'pus,  the  “hyssop-plant.”]  A  sali¬ 
fiable  base,  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  the  hyssop. 

Mys'te-ra.*  [From  vorlpa,  the 

“womb,”  or  “uterus.”]  The  uterus,  or 
womb;  also,  the  vulva. 

Mys-te-ral'gic.  [Hysteral'gmis.] 
Belonging  to  hysteralgia. 

Mys-te-ral'gy.  [Mysteral'gia ; 
from  vorlpa,  the  “womb,”  and  a\yog, 
“pain.”]  Pain  in  the  womb,  from 
whatever  cause. 

Hy's-te-rasi'tlrl-tis.*  [From  vorlpa, 
the  “  womb,”  or  “ovary,”  and  avip,  avlpug, 
a  “man,”  or  “male.”]  Having  stamens 
and  ovary.  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
(Pfysteran1  dria)  to  a  class  of  a  modified 
sexual  system,  which  comprehends 
plants  having  more  than  ten  stamens 
inserted  in  one  ovary. 

IEys-ter-a-tre'$i-a.*  [From  vorlpa, 
the  “womb,”  and  atre'sia,  "occlusion.”] 
Occlusion  of  the  womb,  or  an  impervious 
condition  of  its  opening. 

SEys-ter-el-co'sis.*  [From  vorlpa, 
the  “  womb,”  and  'IX ko$,  an  “ ulcer.”]  Ulcer¬ 
ation  of  the  womb. 

My  s-ter-  em-pliy-se '  m  a,  a  t  is* 

[From  vorlpa,  the  “womb,”  and  emphy- 
se'ma,  a  “windy  swelling-.”]  The  same 
as  Physometra,  or  the  presence  of  air  in 
the  womb. 

Hys-te'rl-a.®  [From  vorlpa,  the 
“womb.”]  (Fr.  IJystene,  As'tAiA'.)  Hys¬ 
terics,  attacking  in  paroxysms  or  fits, 
usually  preceded  by  dejection,  anxiety, 
tears,  difficult  breathing,  sickness,  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  Termed,  also, 
Pas'sio  hyster'ica  (Fr.  Passion  hysterique, 
pft'se-iW'  Ss'tArek').  A  genus  of  the 
order  Spasmi,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Mys-iter'I-eal,  Hys-t^r'lc.  [Mys- 
ter'icus.]  Belonging  to  hysteria. 

Hyst£a\$e.  Sec  Hysteria. 

Hys-te-ri'tis,  idis.*  [From  vorlpa, 
the  “womb.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
womb.  A  genus  of  the  order  Phlegm a- 
sise,  class  Pyrexia :,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 
See  Metritis,  and  Uteritis. 
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BBys'te-ro-car'^I-no'ma,  a  tis* 

[From  varcpa,  the  “womb,”  and  carci- 
no'ma,  “  cancer.”]  Cancer  of  the  womb. 
See  Metrocarcinoma. 

Hys'te-ro-cat'a-lep'sis.*  [From 
varcpa,  the  “  womb,”  and  catalep' sis,  “  cata¬ 
lepsy.”]  Cataleptic  hysteria. 

Hys'te-ro-cele.*  [From  varcpa,  the 
“womb,”  and  *o}X*/,  a  “tumor.”]  Her¬ 
nia,  in  which  the  uterus,  or  womb,  is 
pi’otruded. 

Hys  -tc-ro-col's-ca.®  [From  varcpa, 
the  “womb,”  and  col'ica,  “colic.”] 
Pains  in  the  womb,  like  those  of  colic: 
uterine  colic. 

Hys-te-ro-flyn'I-a.*  [From  varcpa, 
the  “womb,”  and  olvrrt,  “pain.”]  Pain 
of  the  womb.  The  same  as  IIyster- 

ALGIA. 

Hj’s'  te-ree-tle'ina,  Mis.*  [From 
varcpa,  the  “womb,”  and  oede'ma,  a 
“swelling.”]  Enlargement  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  womb. 

Hys'  te-ro-Ii-tlii'a-sis.®  [F  rom 

iarcpa,  the  “womb,”  and  lithi'asis,  the 
“generation  of  calculus.”]  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  calculus  in  the  womb. 

M  jrs-te-rol'i-tl*  us.®  [From  varcpa, 
the  “womb,”  and  Xt'0oj,  a  “stone.”] 
Stone  or  calculus  in  the  womb  :  a  hys- 
tcrolith. 

Hys-te-i’ol'o-gy.  [Mysterol® 'gia ; 

from  varcpa,  the  “womb,”  and  Xoyoj,  a 
“discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the  womb, 
its  functions,  etc. 

Myste-ro-mal-a-e®  'nta.  Mis* 
[From  varcpa,  the  “womb,”  and  paXaieo;, 
“soft.”]  Softening  of  the  womb. 

Mys'te-i’®-snal-a-co'sis.*  The  for¬ 
mation  or  progress  of  hysteromalacoma, 
or  softening  of  the  womb. 

My  s'te-ro-Eaia'iii-a.®  [From  varcpa,  \ 
the  “womb,”  and  pavla,  “madness.”]  \ 
Another  term  for  Furor  uterinus,  or  i 
Nymphomania,  which  see. 


Hy^s-te-roin'e-ter.  [Hysterom'e- 

triim;  from  varcpa,  the  “womb,”  and 
pcrpov,  a  “  measure.”]  An  instrument  or 
means  of  ascertaining  the  size  of  the 
uterus,  or  womb. 

Hys-te-roph'yi-tal.  [From  varcpa, 
the  “womb,”  or  “matrix,”  and  <pvra v,  a 
“plant.”]  Living  on  a  matrix  either  of 
dead  or  living  organic  matter.  Applied 
to  Fungi. 

Hys'te-ro-pliyte.  [From  the  same.] 
A  name  for  a  fungus. 

Hys'te-ror-rlia'gl-a.®  [From  varcpa, 
the  “womb,”  and  pnyvvpi,  to  “bui  st  forth.”] 
The  same  as  Metrorrhagia. 

Mys'tc-ror-i-hex'is.*  [From  varcpa, 
the  “womb,”  and  pu^is,  a  “rupture.”] 
Rupture  of  the  uterus,  or  womb. 

My  s'te-ror-rliee'a.*  [From  varcpa, 
the  “womb,”  and  pea,  to  “flow.”]  The 
same  as  Metrorrhoea. 

B3y s'te-ro-s«ir'r Inis.*  [From  varc¬ 
pa,  the  “womb,”  and  aKippos,  a  “hard  tu¬ 
mor.”]  Scirrhus,  or  incipient  cancer,  of 
the  womb. 

Hys'te-ro-spas'imis.®  [From  varc¬ 
pa,  the  “womb,”  and  onaapos,  a  “convul- 
1  sion.”]  Spasm  of  the  uterus,  or  womb; 
also,  hysterical  spasm. 

Hys'tc-re-tcme.  [HTysterot/o- 

11111s;  from  varcpa,  the  “  w<  mb,”  and 
repvas,  to  “cut.”]  An  instrument  for 
dividing  the  neck  of  the  womb. 

Hys-te-rot'o-my.  [Hystercto'- 
(ilia;  from  the  same.]  The  Caesarean 
oj)eration,  or  cutting  into  the  womb  to 
extract  the  child,  in  eases  where,  from 
malformation,  or  other  cause,  natural 
delivery  is  impracticable.  See  Caesarean 
Operation. 

Jly  stria  sis.  See  Hystriciasis. 

Mys-trl-^i'a-sis.*  [From  varpil,  a 
“hedge-hog.”]  A  rare  disease  of  the 
hairs,  in  which  they  stand  erect  like  the 
I  spines  or  prickles  of  the  liedgc-hog. 
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I- am-a-toI'c-gy.  [Sasiiatolo'gia; 
from  iapa,  a  “remedy,”  and  Xoyoj,  a 
“discourse.”]  That  branch  of  thera¬ 
peutics  which  treats  of  remedies. 

II- at-i*jji-lip'tic  j?SetEi'©<2.  [From 
xa'tro-,  and  dXsitp a>,  to  “anoint.”]  The 
application  of  medicines  to  the  skin, 
aided  by  friction. 

I-a^treu-so-lo'gi-a.®  [From  iarpevea, 
to  “cure,”  and  Adyo;,  a  “ discourse.”]  A 
term  applied  to  general  therapeutics. 


S-a-tra'a.®  [Gr.  iarpcia:  from  iarpos,  a 
i  “physician.”]  The  art  of  healing,  or 
J  curing ;  also,  a  cure. 

latro-.  A  prefix  signifying  conncc- 
!  tion  with  the  healing  art. 

S-a-trol'a-gy.  [latrolo'gia;  from 
intro-,  and  Xoyoj,  a  “  discourse.”]  A 
treatise  on  medicine,  or  on  physicians; 
also,  the  science  of  medicine,  or  the  heal¬ 
ing  art. 

latroplia.  Sec  Jatropiia. 
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Iatrophate.  The  same  as  Jatro- 
phate. 

-Ic.  A  terminal  syllabic,  generally 
denoting  that  acid  compound  which  has 
most  oxygen, — as  nitric,  sulphuric,  etc., 
which  are  thus  distinguished  from  those 
ending  in  -ous,  such  as  nitrous,  sulphurous, 
etc.,  implying  a  smaller  proportion  of 
oxygen. 

Ice.  Sec  Glacies. 

Ice  IPdul'tlce.  A  bladder  contain¬ 
ing  pounded  ice,  to  be  applied  to  hernial 
tumors. 

Ice'IamI  Moss.  The  Li’chen  Islan'- 
cliens,  or  Cetra'ria  Islan'diea. 

Ice'IamI  Spar.  One  of  the  purest 
varieties  of  calcareous  spar,  or  crystal¬ 
lized  carbonate  of  lime. 

I'cJsor,  o'ris.*  [From  iywp,  “serum,” 
or  “pus.”]  A  thin  aqueous  and  acrid 
discharge  from  a  wound,  sore,  or  diseased 
surface. 

I(‘li-»r-a>,iiu-a.-  or  Icls-or-Iiae'- 

mi-a.®  [From  ix'JP>  “pus,  or  sanious 
fluid,”  and  alpa,  “blood.”]  A  term  de¬ 
noting  the  poisoning  of  the  blood  from 
the  absorption  of  sanious  matter. 

Ich-a-ro-i'deS.®  [From  fy-fp,  “serum,” 
or  “pus.”  and  rtduj,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  ichor,  or  pus. 

Ich'o-rous.  [Ichoro'sus;  from 
i'chor,  “serum,”  or  “pus.”]  Having 
ichor;  of  the  nature  of  ichor. 

Ich-tliy-i'teS.®  [From  tx&i;,  a  “  fi  sh,” 
and  Xt 9o;,  a  “stone.”]  The  same  as 
Iciithvolitg. 

Icli-tliy 'ins.®  [From  ix&vs,  a  “  fish,” 
and  io;,  “poison.”]  The  same  as  Icn- 

THYOTOXICUM. 

Idi-thy-o-col'la.®  [From  i\8i a 
“fish,”  and  KoWa,  “glue.”]  Isinglass; 
fish-glue.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  swimming  bladder  of 
the  Aeipenser  Huso. 

Ieli-tliy-Oft''ra-pIiy.  [IcSitliyo- 
gra'l>liia;  from  ixGiis,  a  “fish,”  and 
ypupfj,  to  “write.”]  A  description  of 
fishes. 

IcJi-thy^o-i'deS.®  [From  ixO vs,  a 
“fish,”  and  d<5u;,  a  “form.”]  Resembling 
a  fish ;  ichthyoid. 

leli'tlij'-o-lite.  [Iclsttiyol'ites ; 

from  i a  “fish,”  and  \i0o;,  a  “stone.”] 
Applied  to  petrified  fish,  or  their  fossil 
rem  tins. 

Icli-tliy'-o-lo^'i-cal.  [IditEsyo- 
losyTcus.l  Belonging  to  Ichthyology. 

Icli-t3iy-«l'o-sry.  [Ielitliyolo'gia ; 

from  i\8 i;,  a  “  fish,”  and  Xoyoj,  a  “  dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  on  the  nature  and 
habits  of  fishes ;  also,  the  science  which 
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treats  of  fishes,  their  classification,  struc¬ 
ture,  etc. 

Icli-tliy-opla'a-goiis.  [IcEstiiy- 
©pli'agTis;  from  ixdv;,  a  “fish,”  and 
<pay<*>,  to  “eat.”]  Fish-eating;  piscivo- 
rous. 

Icli-tiiy-o-saii'riis.®  [From  ixOvs, 
a  “fish,”  and  o-avpo-;,  a  “lizard.”]  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  extinct  marine  animals,  which 
combined  the  characters  of  saurian  rep¬ 
tiles  and  of  fishes  with  some  of  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  Cetaceous  Mammalia. 

I-eHi-tliy-o'sis.®  [From  ix&ua,  the 
“scale  of  a  fish.”]  A  disease  in  which 
the  skin  becomes  thickened,  hard,  and 
rough,  with  a  tendency  to  scalincss ;  the 
fish-skin  disease. 

leh-thy-et'o-iny.  [Iclirtliyoto'- 
inia;  from  ixPvs,  a  “  fish,”  and  rspy&i,  to 
“cut.”]  Dissection  of  fishes. 

I-eSi'thy-o-tox'i-cuiM.®  [From  t.xdu,-, 
a  “fish,”  and  rofwoy,  a  “poison.”]  A 
morbid  and  poisonous  product  sometimes 
found  in  fish. 

I-c©n-«-grapEs '  ie.  '  ironngraph  '- 
Sens.]  Belonging  to  Iconography. 

l-eo-iiog-'ra-pEty.  [Iconogra'. 

pliia;  from  eixuv,  an  “image,”  and 
ypa^&i,  to  “write.”]  A  description  by 
images,  or  figures;  or  a  description  of 
pictures,  statues,  etc. 

I-eo-san'drl-a.®  [From  cUosi,  “ twen¬ 
ty,”  and  avrjp,  a  “man,”  or  “male.”] 
The  twelfth  Linnman  class  of  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  those  which  have  twenty  or 
more  unconnected  stamens  inserted  on 
the  calyx. 

I-co-san'drl-oiis,  or  I-eo-saai'- 
drosis.  [Icosan'driiis;  from  the  same.] 
Having  twenty  stamens  or  more. 

I'co-sI-g-o'mis.®  [From  ukoci,  “  twen¬ 
ty,”  and  yam'a,  an  “angle.”]  Having 
twenty  angles. 

I'co-sI-lieTIral.  [EcosiSse'dnis.] 

Belonging  to  an  icosihedron. 

I'co-sI-Iie'droii,  or  I'co-sa-tsc'- 
dron.  [Icositie'drum ;  from  thocn, 
“twenty,”  and  cSp.a,  a  “base.”]  A  solid 
figure  bounded  by  twenty  equilateral 
and  equal  triangles. 

Ico-si-tet-ra-he'dral.  [Eeositet- 
ralie'ilriis.]  Belonging  to  an  icositet- 
rahedron :  twentv-four-sided. 

I'co-si-tet-ra-he'dron.  [Icositet- 
ratie'drnm;  from  UKoat,  “twenty,”  rirpa, 
“four,”  and  «5pa,  a  “base.”]  A  solid 
figure  of  twenty-four  equal  sides,  or 
faces. 

Ictfcre.  See  Icterus. 

Ic-ter-ep-a-ti'tis,  idisA  [From  iV- 
tcnis,  “jaundice,”  and  liepati'tia,  “in- 
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flammation  of  tlic  liver.”]  Hepatitis 
and  jaundice,  or  icteric  hepatitis. 

Ic-ter'ic.  [leter'ieus.]  Belonging 

to  icterus. 

Ic-ter-o'des.®  [From  ic’terus ,  “jaun¬ 
dice.”]  Like  jaundice,  or  having  a 
yellow  color  resembling  jaundice.  Some¬ 
times  applied  to  the  yellow  fever. 

Ic'ter-oid.  [Icteroi'des ;  from  ic'- 
terus,  “jaundice,”  and  el Cog,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  icterus. 

[From  ic'terus , 
“jaundice,”  and  phih is' is,  “consump¬ 
tion.”]  Tabes  icterica,  or  phthisis  with 
jaundice. 

Ic'ter-MS.®  [Gr.  oerspoj.]  (Fr.  Ictere, 
6k'tfln',  or  Jaunisse,  zlio'n^ss',  i.c.  “yel¬ 
lowness.”)  Jaundice, — characterized  by 
yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes.  A  genus 
cf  the  order  Impctigines,  class  Oachexim, 
of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Ic'tus  So'lis.®  (“  Stroke  of  the  Sun.”) 
The  same  as  Coup  de  Soleil,  which  sec. 

-Mas.  A  terminal  employed  (in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  classical  patronymic)  to 
denote  a  family  or  group  exhibiting 
seme  points  of  likeness  to  the  type;  as 
Lcporidrc,  the  family  of  the  hep  us,  or 
hare,  etc. 

-Msems,  or  -Mens.  A  terminal  ap¬ 
plied  to  objects  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with,  others,  which  are  designated  by 
terms  ending  in  -aid  or  -ides ;  as,  Ary- 
tmnoidseus,  the  muscle  between  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Arytenoid  ( Arytenoides )  carti¬ 
lage,  etc.  The  terminations  -ideas  or 
-idseus  are  sometimes  equivalent  to  -ides 
or  -oid;  thus,  Ligamentum  coracoideum 
is  the  same  as  Ligamentum  coracoides 
(the  “coracoid  ligament”). 

-Me.  A  terminal  affixed  to  oxygen, 
chlorine,  fluorine,  and  iodine,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  each  other,  or  with  simple 
combustibles,  or  metals,  in  proportions 
not  forming  an  acid. 

I -dedal-ism.  [Edealis'mns;  from 
iiiii,  an  “idea,”  a  “thought.”]  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  metaphysics  in  which  no  real 
existence  is  attributed  to  any  thing  ex¬ 
cept  to  thought  or  mind. 

I-den'tl-ty-.  [Sden'titas,  a  't.is; 
from  i'dem,  the  “same.”]  Absolute  or 
essential  sameness  of  two  apparently 
different  things,  as,  for  example,  that  of 
the  electric  spark  and  lightning. 

3-de-og’ra.piiy.  [Ideogra'phia ; 
from  idea,  an  “idea,”  and  ypat/xo,  to 
“write.”]  A  description  or  definition 
of  ideas. 

I-de-ol'o-£y.  [Ideolo's-ia;  from 
iLa,  an  “idea,”  and  Xiiyo;,  a  “discourse.”] 
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The  doctrine  or  science  of  thought  or  of 
the  mind ;  the  philosophy  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  ideas. 

-Ides.  An  affix  of  many  words.  See 
Oil). 

Idiocy.  See  Ibiotism,  and  Amen¬ 
tia. 

Id'i-o-e-lec'tric.  [From  tStog,  “one’s 
own,”  “peculiar,”  and  elec' trie.]  Lite¬ 
rally,  “having  electricity  of  its  [or  their] 
own.”  A  term  applied  to  bodies,  such  as 
amber,  resin,  or  glass,  which,  when 
rubbed,  acquire  electricity,  without  any 
communication  with  another  electrified 
body. 

lel-I-o-patli  'ic.  [Id  iopatlfieiis.] 

Relating  to  idiopathy;  opposed  to  sym¬ 
pathetic,  or  symptomatic. 

Id-I-op'a-thy.  [Idiopathi'a;  from 
idiog,  “one’s  own,”  “peculiar,”  or  “pri¬ 
vate,”  and  irddog,  “affection,”  or  “disease.”] 
A  disease  arising  spontaneously,  not 
from  another;  an  affection  the  opposite 
of  sympathy. 

Id-I-o-syn'cra-sy.  [Idseisynera'- 

sia;  from  tiioj,  “one’s  own,”  “peculiar,” 
or  “private,”  and  cvysfacig,  a  “mixing 
or  tempering  together,”  and,  hence, 
“temperament,”  or  “constitution.”]  The 
disposition  or  habit  of  body  peculiar  to 
an  individual. 

Id-I-o-syn-crat'ic.  |  Idiosyncrat'- 
icus.]  Belonging  to  idiosyncrasy. 

Id'i-ot.  [Idio'ta;  from  iSuirris, 
“private,”  because  unfit  for  intercourse 
with  the  world.]  One  who  is  silly,  or 
without  understanding ;  a  fool. 

Id-X-o-ti'a.®  [Gr.  iSicorcia.]  Lite¬ 
rally,  “a  state  of  privacy  or  obscurity.” 
A  state  of  idiotism.  See  Idiot. 

Id-a-ot'ic.  [Idiot' ictis.]  Like  an 
idiot. 

id'i-o-l  ism.  [Idiotis'inus ;  from 
iHi-erris,  “private.”]  The  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  an  idiot:  idiocy. 

Id'rl-sa-Hn.  [Idriali'na.]  A  fos¬ 
sil,  fatty  substance,  found  in  mercury- 
mines. 

Idrosis.  See  Hibhosts. 

If,  fef.  The  French  term  for  the 
“yew.”  See  Taxes. 

Ig’-a-su'ri-a.®  [See  next  article.]  An 
alkaloid  found  in  the  different  species  of 
Strychnos. 

Ig-a-su 'ric.  !  Igasn'ricKS :  said  to 
be  derived  from  lgasnr,  the  Malay  name 
for  St.  Ignatius’s  bean.]  Of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Faba  Sancti  Ignatii  (the  seed 
of  the  Strychnos  Tgnatia). 

Ig'asu’ric  A^'id.  flgasn’ricum 
A^’iduin.]  An  acid,  somewhat  reseni- 
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bling  the  malic,  existing  in  the  Strych- 
nos  Ignatia  and  Nux  vomica. 

Ignatia,-'-  ig-na'she-a.  Bean  of  St. 
Ignatius.  The  name  applied  to  the  seed 
of  the  Stryehnos  Ignatia.  It  has  been 
placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for 
]8fi0.  Its  medical  properties  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  those  of  Nux  vomica. 

Ignes  Fatni.  See  Ignis  Fatijus. 

Ijf'nis.®  Fire  ;  the  evolution  of  light 
and  heat  which  attends  combustion. 

Ig'uis Ac-tu-a'lis.*  (“Actual  Fire.”) 
See  Actual  Cautery. 

Ig'nis  Fat'u-us,®  plural  Ig'neS 
Fat'u-i.  (“Vain  or  Foolish  Fire;” 
so  called,  probably,  because  it  makes 
fools  of  those  who  pursue  it.)  The  lumi¬ 
nous  appearance  of  flame  frequently  seen 
in  the  night  in  marshy  places,  and  popu¬ 
larly  called  Jac/c  with  the  lantern,  or 
Will  o’  the  Wisp.  It  is  produced  by 
phosphorus  evolved  from  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter. 

Ig'nis  Potentia'lis,®  po-ten-shc-a'- 
lis.  (“  Potential  Fire.”)  A  name  for  the 
potential  cautery. 

Ig'nisSa'cer.®  (“Sacred Fire.”)  The 
same  as  Erysipelas,  which  see. 

Ignis  Sanc'ti  An-to'nI-i.®  (“  Saint 
Anthony’s  Fire.”)  A  name  for  erysipelas. 

Ig'nis  Vo-lat'I-cus.®  Lite  rail}', 
“flying  fire.”  A  term  for  erysipelas. 

Ig-nl'tion.  [From  ig'nis,  “fire.”] 
The  state  of  being  heated  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  fire ;  in  other  words,  so  as  to 
emit  heat  and  light  like  a  burning  body. 

Ileac  Passion.  See  Iliac  Passion. 

Il-e-i'tls,  i< l is.*  [From  il'ettm.]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  ileum  or  ilium. 

Ileo-.  A  prefix  denoting  connection 
with,  or  relation  to,  the  ileum  or  ilium. 

Il'eo-Cae'cal  Valve.  The  inferior 
semilunar  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
which  secures  against  any  matter  re-en¬ 
tering  the  ileum  from  the  csecum. 

Il'eo-Col'ic  Valve.  The  superior 
semilunar  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
which  secures  the  ileum  against  regurgi¬ 
tation  from  the  colon. 

Il'e-um,®  or  Il'I-um.®  [From  ei\ao, 
to  “turn  about.”]  The  third  or  last 
portion  of  the  small  intestine,  ending  at 
the  valve  of  the  cxcuin. 

Il'e-us.®  [Gr.  rAstf;.]  The  same  as 
Iliac  Passion,  which  see. 

I'lex  Aij-ul-fo ' li-urn.*  (Fr.  Hour, 
hoo.)  The  systematic  name  of  the  com¬ 
mon  European  holly,  the  leaves  of  which 
have  been  reputed  as  tonic,  astringent, 
and  antiseptic. 
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Il'i-a.®  [The  nominative  plural  of 
i'le;  from  ti\ku>,  to  “involve.”]  The 
flanks,  which  enclose  the  small  intestines ; 
also,  the  small  intestines  themselves. 

Il'i-ac.  [Lat.  Ili'acus ;  Fr.  Iliaque, 
6'leAk'.]  Belonging  to  the  flanks. 

Il  iac  Ar'te-ries.  [Arte'rise  Hi', 
aca;.]  These  are  termed  the  common 
iliac  arteries  immediately  after  they  are 
given  off  by  the  aorta.  They  afterwards 
divide  into  the  external  iliac,  and  the 
internal  iliac,  or  hypogastric,  arteries. 

Il'iac  Fossa.  [Fos'sa  Ili'aca.]  A 
broad  and  shallow  cavity  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  Os  iliacum. 
It  is  also  called  tho  internal  iliac  fossa. 

Il'iac  Fos'sa,  Ex-ter'nal.  A  fossa 
or  depression  on  the  external  surface  of 
tho  Os  iliacum. 

Il'iac  Pas'sioai.  [Pas'sio  Ili'aca ; 

from  il'ia. ]  A  disease  characterized  by 
severe  griping  pain,  vomiting  of  fecal 
matter,  and  costiveness,  with  retraction 
and  spasm  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Il'iac  Ite'gion.  The  side  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  between  the  ribs  and  hips. 

Iliacum  Os.  See  Os  Iliacum. 

Il-I-a-del'pIms.®  [From  i'le,  the 
“flank,”  and  aSeXfo;,  a  “brother.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  monsters  which  are  double  above 
and  united  at  and  below  tho  pelvis. 

Iliaqae.  See  Iliac. 

Il'i-cin,  or  Il'i-csne.  [Hici'na.] 
An  active  principle  obtained  from  tho 
ilex,  and  recommended  as  a  febrifuge. 

Il'I-um,®  plural  Il'i-a.  The  hauncli- 
bone.  The  upper  portion  of  the  os  inno- 
minatum;  in  the  foetus  it  is  distinct  from 
the  other  parts.  See  Ilia. 

Iliac ry m at io*  (il-lak-re-ma'she-o), 
o'nis  •  from  iliac' ry mo,  iliac ryma'.tum,  to 
“weep  greatly,  or  involuntarily.”]  Ex¬ 
cessive  involuntary  weeping.  Some¬ 
times  synonymous  with  Epiphora. 

Illecebraceaj,®  il-lc-se-bra'she-e. 
[From  Illece' brum,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
found  in  Europe  and  Africa. 

Il-lu'siou.  [Illu'sio,  o’nis;  from 
illu' do,  illu'sum,  to  “mock,”  or  “de¬ 
ceive.”]  A  deception,  false  appearance, 
or  mockery  ;  a  hallucination. 

Ian.  A  Latin  particle.  See  In. 

Ini'ag’e.  [From  ima'go,  a  “resem¬ 
blance,”  “picture,”  or  “image.”]  An 
idea ;  a  picture  of  the  imagination.  In 
Optics,  the  spectrum  or  picture  of  an  ob¬ 
ject,  formed  by  the  reflection  or  refrac¬ 
tion  of  the  rays  of  light  from  its  various 
points.  Optical  images  form  an  essential 
part  of  tho  process  or  function  of  vision. 
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I-ma'go,*  gen.  I-mag'1-ms.  [From 
im'itor,  to  “imitate,”  or  “copy.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  an  “image,”  “picture,”  or  “por¬ 
trait.”  Applied  to  the  perfect  insect, 
which  has  undergone  all  its  metamor¬ 
phoses.  The  origin  of  this  appellation 
would  seem  to  be,  that,  as  a  portrait 
is  not  merely  the  first  rude  outline  of 
the  artist,  but  the  perfect  elaboration  of 
his  idea ;  so,  after  the  several  prepara¬ 
tory  stages  of  the  egg,  the  larva,  and 
the  pupa  (or  chrysalis),  the  imago  is  the 
full  and  final  elaboration  of  nature’s 
idea  respecting  the  insect. 

Im'be-eile.  [Imbccil'lis ;  from  in, 
“on,”  and  hac'ulus,  a  “staff.”]  Feeble; 
weak ;  but  generally  applied  to  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Im-bibe'.  [F  rom  in,  “in,”  and  bi'bo, 
bib'itum,  to  “drink.”]  To  drink  in;  to 
absorb. 

Iim-bi-bi'tion.  [Imbibi'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  drinking  in 
or  sucking  up  moisture. 

Im'brl-cat«.  [Embrica'tus ;  from 
im'brico,  imbrica'tum,  to  “cover  with 
tiles”  (from  im'brex,  a  “  roof-tile”).] 
Having  an  appearance  cf  tiles  succes¬ 
sively  overlapping  each  other. 

Im'brI-cat-ing-.  [Im'brtcaiis;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  the  folioles  of  a 
compound  leaf,  when,  during  the  sleep 
of  the  plant,  they  apply  themselves 
along  the  petiole,  which  they  entirely 
conceal,  covering  each  other  like  tiles  on 
a  house-top,  directed  from  the  base  to 
tho  summit. 

Im'brl-efi-tive.  [Imbrieati'  vus ; 

from  the  same.]  See  Imbricating. 

iin-margi-natc.  [Inimargina'- 
tus;  from  in,  priv.,  and  mar' go,  a  “bor¬ 
der.”]  Having  no  marked  border. 

Im-me-«li-a'tus.*  [From  in,  nega¬ 
tive,  or  privative,  and  me'dium,  “some¬ 
thing  between,  or  intervening.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  “with  nothing  intervening.”  (Fr. 
ImmUdiat,  de-k' .}  Applied  in  Botany 

to  the  insertion  of  stamens  when  they  are 
attached  directly  under  the  ovary,  upon 
the  calyx,  or  upon  the  pistil. 

Im-mersed'.  [Immer'sus :  from 
immer'go,  immer'sum,  to  ‘'plunge  under, 
or  into,  water.”]  Beneath  the  surface 
of  water. 

Im-mo'bil-is.®  [From  in,  priv.,  and 
mo'vco,  to  “move.”]  Applied  to  anthers 
wholly  attached  to  the  filament:  im- 
mov'able. 

lui-pac'ted.  [Impac'tus;  from 
impin' go,  impac'tum,  to  “drive,  or  dash 
against,”  to  “drive  in.”]  Used  in  refer¬ 


ence  to  the  head  of  the  child  when  fixed 
in  the  pelvic  cavity. 

Im'par,  aris.®  [From  in,  negative, 
and  par,  “equal.”]  Odd,  not  even;  un¬ 
equal.  See  Ganglion  Impar. 

Im-par-I-mer-va'tus.*  [From  im'¬ 
par,  “unequal,”  and  ner'vus,  a  “nerve.”] 
Having  unequal  nervures :  impariner'- 
vate. 

Im-par-i-pen'nate.  [Imparipen- 

na'tns :  from  pen'na,  a  "feather,”  or 
“quill.”]  The  same  as  Imparipinnate. 

Im-par-I-pin  'nate.  [Imparipin- 
lia'tus ;  from  im'par,  “unequal,”  and 
jnn'na,  a  “feather,”  a  “wing.”]  Un¬ 
equally  pinnate;  having  unequal  leaves 
or  folioles. 

I  u  i-peit-e-4  ra-bil'i-ty .  [Empcnc- 
traliil'itas,  n't  is;  from  in,  negative, 
and pen'etro,  to  “pierce,”  to  “penetrate,” 
to  “enter  into.”]  A  property  of  matter, 
by  which  no  portion  of  it  can  occupy 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time  with 
another. 

Ini-per'fect.  [Iinperffec'tus ;  from 
in,  negative,  and  perji'cio,  perfcc'lum,  to 
“finish.”]  Incomplete.  Applied  to  flowers 
which  want  either  anthers  or  pistils. 

Sm-per-fo-li-a'tus.*  [From  in, 
negative,  and  perfolia'tus,  “pierced 
through  the  leaves.”]  Having  leaves 
that  are  not  perfoliate. 

Im-per'fo-rate.  [Ensperfora'tiis ; 
from  in,  negative,  and  per'foro,  perfora'- 
tum,  to  “bore  through.”]  Abnormally 
occluded;  applied  to  the  anus,  vagina, 
etc. 

Ens-pe'ri-al.  A  cooling  beverage 
prepared  by  mixing  half  an  ounce  each 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  fresh  lemon-peel, 
bruised,  with  four  ounces  of  white  sugar, 
and  three  pints  of  boiling  water. 

Im-pc-tig'i-nous.  j  Impctlgino'- 
<Jes,  Impetig'ino'sus;  from  impeti'go.] 
Having  impetigo. 

Im-pe-ti'go,*  gen.  Im-pe-tigr'i-nis. 

[From  im'peto,  to  “invade.”]  (Fr.  Dar¬ 
tre,  daRtn.)  A  skin-disease  marked  by 
small,  irregularly  circumscribed  pus¬ 
tules,  chiefly  on  the  extremities,  slightly 
elevated,  and  terminating  in  a  laminated 
scab,  unaccompanied  by  fever,  and  not 
contagious;  humid  or  running  tetter. 

Im-pe-tl-o-Ia'rSs.*  [From  in,  priv., 
and  peti'olus,  a  “petiole.”]  Having  no 
petiole. 

Im-plan-ta'tns.*  [From  in,  “in,”  and 
plan' to, planta' turn,  to  “  set,”  to  “plant.”] 
Applied  to  crystals  attached  by  one  of 
their  ends  to  the  walls  of  an  excavation 
in  a  rock. 
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Im-pll-ca'tus.*  [From  in,  “in,”  or 
‘‘into,”  and  pli'co,  plica' turn,  to  “fold,” 
or  “  wrap.”]  The  same  as  Complicated, 
which  see. 

[From  in,  “upon,” 

and  pin' via,  “  rain.”]  A  shower -hath. 

tni-pon-der-a-foil'i-ty’.  [Iinpon- 

vJerafoil'itas,  a rtis.]  The  quality  of 
being  imponderable. 

Im-pon'der-a-ble.  [Impondcra‘- 
bills;  from  in,  negative,  and pon'dero,  to 
“  weigh.”]  Incajiable  of  being  weighed. 
Applied  to  light,  heat,  electricity,  mag¬ 
netism,  etc. 

Im-pos'thume.  [Probably  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  aposte'  ma.]  Another  term  for 
an  abscess.  See  Abscess. 

Im'jM-tence,  Im'po-ten-cy.  [Im- 
poten'tia;  from  in,  negative,  and  pos'  - 
sum,  to  “be  able.”]  (Fr.  lmpuissance, 
Sm'pw&'sonss'.)  Weakness;  want  of 
power,  especially  of  virile  power.  See 
Adynamia,  Anaphrodisia,  and  Steril¬ 
ity. 

Im'po-tent.  [Im'potens;  from  the 
same.]  Incapable  of  procreating  or  im¬ 
pregnating. 

Iin-preg-na'tion.  [Impregna'- 
ti:>,  o'nis;  from  the  Low  Latin  impreg'no, 
impregna'tum,  to  “make  fruitful,”  to 
“make  pregnant.”]  The  act  of  making, 
or  state  of  being,  pregnant;  fecun¬ 
dation. 

Impregnation,  Diseases  affect¬ 
ing  the.  See  Carpoticus. 

Im-pu'ber,  erfs.*  [From  in,  nega¬ 
tive,  nnd  pu'ber,  “of  ripe  age.”]  With¬ 
out  hair  on  the  pubes  ;  not  arrived  at 
adult  age. 

Impnissance.  See  Impotence. 

Im-pus-tu-Ia'tus.®  [From  in,  nega¬ 
tive,  and pustula'tus,  “having  pustules.”] 
Having  no  red  spots :  impus'tulate. 

I'mus  Ven'ter.*  (“Lowest  Belly.”) 
The  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen,  between 
the  umbilicus  and  pudenda. 

In.  A  Latin  particle  signifying  “in,” 
“within,”  “into,”  “on,”  “against.”  It 
is  often  negative,  and  sometimes  inten¬ 
sive.  Before  b,  m,  and  p,  the  n  is  changed 
to  m :  e.g.,  imbibe,  instead  of  inbibe ; 
immobilis  for  inmobilis,  impotent  for  in- 
potent,  etc. 

In-se-qual-I-fo'lI-ug.*  [From  inse- 
qua'lis,  “unequal,”  and  f o' Hum,  a 
“leaf.”]  Having  unequal  leaves. 

In-al-bu-mi-na'tus.*  [From  in, 
priv.,  and  albv'men.]  Applied  to  the 
embryo  of  plants  not  having  albumen. 

In-an-a-gen'e-sis.*  [From  if,  iv6s,  a 
“fibre,”  and  anagen’esis,  “regenera- 
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tion.”]  Muscular  regeneration,  or  re¬ 
production  of  muscular  fibre. 

In-ii-impli'j-sis.®  [From  <V,  iVdj,  a 
“fibre,”  and  anapli’ysis,  “renewed 
growth.”]  Similar  to  Inanagenesis. 

In-an-I'tion.  [Inani'tio,  o’nis; 
from ina'nio,  inani'tum,  to  “empty”  (from 
ina'nis,  “empty”).]  Emptiness  of  the 
body,  its  viscera,  or  its  vessels,  from 
want  of  food;  starvation. 

In-an-tfie-ra/tus.'*  [From  in,  priv., 
and  anthe'ra,  an  “anther.”]  Applied  to 
the  filaments  of  stamens  when  they  do 
not  bear  anthers. 

Iu-an-41ier-if 'er-us.  '  [From  in, 
priv.,  anthe'ra,  an  “anther,”  and  fe'ro, 
to  “bear.”]  The  same  as  Inanthera- 
tus,  which  see. 

In-ap-|iei*-«tic-u-la/tiis.*  [From 
in,  priv.,  and  appen'  dix,  an  “addition.”] 
Having  no  appendices.  Applied  mostly 
to  plants. 

In-ap'pc-leiit-ey.  [Inappeten'tia  s 

from  in,  negative,  and  ap'peto,  to  “  de¬ 
sire.”]  The  same  as  Anorexia.  A  want 
or  loss  of  appetite. 

5 n-ar-tic'u-Iate.  [Inarticula'tus ; 

from  in,  priv.,  and  articula'tus,  “articu¬ 
lated.”]  Having  no  articulation:  inar- 
ticulated.  Also,  not  having  distinct  ut¬ 
terance. 

Im-cal-y-ca'tws.':*  [From  in,  priv., 
and  ca'lyx.]  Without  a  calyx. 

I jB-eaii-dbs'cence.  [Iiicaiulescen'- 
tia;  from  incandes'co,  to  “grow  very 
hot.”]  The  bright  appearance  presented 
by  solids  and  liquids  when  heated  to  a 
sufficient  degree. 

In-eam-tles'^ent.  [Incandcs'cens ; 

from  the  same.]  Applied  to  a  body 
heated  till  its  surface  becomes  white  and 
brilliant. 

In-ca'nous.  [Inea'mis;  from  in, 
intensive,  and  ca'nus,  “hoary.”]  Hoary; 
covered  with  a  white  down.  Applied  to 
the  stems,  leaves,  etc.  of  plants. 

In-can-ta'tion.  [From  incan'to,  in- 
canta'tum,  to  “charm.”]  A  mode  of 
curing  disease  by  charms,  etc. 

In-car'cer-at-etl.  [Istcareera'tiis : 
from  in,  “in,”  and  car'eer,  a  “prison.”] 
Applied  to  the  portion  of  bowel  or  other 
substance  confined  by  the  stricture  in 
strangulated  hernia. 

Incarceration.  See  Strangula¬ 
tion. 

In  -car-na'tion.  [From  in,  “in,”  or 
“upon,”  and  ca'ro,  car'nis,  “flesh.”] 
Growth  of  flesh  or  granulations. 

In-cer-nic'u-lum.*  [From  incer'nc, 
to  “sift,”  or  “strain.”]  The  pelvi*  of 
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the  kidney  into  which  the  urine  is 
strained  from  the  papilla:  rents. 

In'ci-dence.  [Incidegi'tia;  from 
i n'cido ,  to  ‘‘fall  upon.”]  A  term  for  the 
direction  in  which  one  body  strikes  upon 
another. 

In'cideiice,  An'g-le  of.  The  angle 
formed  by  the  line  in  which  a  body  or 
ray  of  light  moves,  and  the  straight  line 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  against  which 
the  body  or  ray  strikes. 

Incidentia,^  in-se-den'she-a.  [From 
inci'do,  to  “cut  in.”]  A  name  formerly 
given  to  medicines  which  were  supposed 
to  consist  of  sharp  particles,  as  acids  and 
salts. 

In-can-ei'-si'tion.  [Incinerji'fio, 

o 'nis;  from  incin'ero,  incinera'tum,  to 
“burn  to  ashes.”]  The  act  of  reducing 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  to  ashes. 

In-cised'.  [Inci'sus.]  Cut  irregu¬ 
larly  and  sharply.  Applied  to  leaves. 

Xai-ci&'ion.  [Inci'sio,  obits/  from 
inci'do,  inci'sum,  to  “cut  into,”  to  “cut.”] 
The  cutting  into  the  integuments  or  flesh 
with  an  instrument. 

In-cI-si'vHS.®  [From  the  same.] 
Belonging  to  the  incisor  teeth. 

Iii-d'soiy*  plural  In-ci-so'reS. 
[From  the  same.]  The  four  front  teeth 
of  both  jaws  which  have  sharp,  cutting 
edges. 

In-cli-iia'fiom.  [Xoiclina'tio, o 'nis  ; 
from  incli'no,  inelina'tum,  to  “bend 
down,”  to  “incline.”]  The  state  of  a 
body  or  vessel  placed  obliquely.  The 
angle  made  by  two  planes  or  two  lines, 
or  by  a  plane  and  a  line;  or  the  angle 
which  they  would  make  if  they  were  ex¬ 
tended  until  they  met. 

XM-conM-pat'i-ble.  [From  in,  nega¬ 
tive,  and  compa'tior ,  to  “suffer  to¬ 
gether.”]  Literally,  “that  cannot  be 
suffered  (or  allowed)  together.”  Applied 
to  substances  which  act  chemically  on 
each  other,  and  therefore  cannot  with 
propriety  be  prescribed  together. 

Xaa-com-plete'.  [From  in,  negative, 
and  com' j)leo,  comple' turn,  to  “fulfil,”  to 
“finish.”]  A  term  applied  to  a  flower 
which  wants  some  one  or  more  kinds  of 
organs. 

Xia-c<r»EEe-|>i*es-si-bil'i-ty.  [Xiscoua- 
fMressibal'itas,  a'r  is;  from  in,  negative, 
and  com'primo,  compres'sum,  to  “press 
together.”]  Incapability  of  being  com¬ 
pressed. 

Isi-eon'ti-nence.  [Inconfinen'. 
tia;  from  in,  negative,  and  conti'neo,  to 
“contain.”]  Inability  to  retain  the 
natural  evacuations. 
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In-cor-po-ra'tion.  [Incorpora'* 
fio,  o 'nis;  from  in,  “into,”  and  cor' pus, 
a  “body.”]  The  mixing  of  particles  of 
different  bodies  together  so  that  they 
appear  to  be  formed  into  one  body,  or 
into  a  uniform  substance. 

Incrassantia,*  in-kras-san'she-a. 
[The  neuter  plural  of  incras'sans,  the 
present  participle  of  incras'so,  htcras- 
sa'turn,  to  “make  thick.”]  Applied  to 
medicines  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
thickening  the  humors  or  the  blood  when 
too  thin. 

In-erus-ta'tion.  [Incrnsta'tio, 

O 'nis;  from  incrus'to,  inernsta' turn,  to 
“rough-cast,”  to  “incrust.”]  The  act 
or  process  cf  forming  a  crust.  A  crust 
or  deposit  of  stony  molecules  on  bodies 
plunged  or  habitually  bathed  in  water 
charged  with  calcareous  salts. 

lii-csi-tiVtioii.  [Intnba'tio,  o 'nis  ; 
from  in'enbo,  incuba'tvm,  to  “lie  upon,” 
to  “sit  on,”  as  eggs.]  The  act  or  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  most  birds  hatch  their 
eggs.  Also  applied  to  the  period  between 
the  implanting  of  a  disease,  or  subjection 
to  its  causes,  and  its  development. 

In'eu-bus.*  [From  in'ettbo,  to  “lie 
or  sit  upon.”]  (Fr.  Cauchemar,  kosh'- 
mait'.)  The  night-mare.  SecEpniAi.TES. 

In'cubiis  Vigilaii'timn^  (vij-e- 
lan'she-um).  See  Day-Mabe. 

In-cunt'bent.  [From  incum'lo,  to 
“lie  or  lean  upon.”]  Leaning  or  lying 
upon.  Applied  to  anthers  which  lie  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  filaments,  etc. 

In-cais*'vate.  [  Incur YJitus,  In¬ 
cur'  vus;  from  incur' vo,  incurva'ium,  to 
“bend,”  to  “curve.”]  Bent,  or  bowed, 
inwards;  incurved. 

In-cur- va'tion.  [Iitcurva'lio, 
o' nis;  from  the  same.]  A  bowing  or 
bending.  Applied  to  the  back,  etc. 

In'cus,*  gen.  In-cu'tlis.  (Fr.  En- 
clume,  oNo'kliim'.)  Literally,  an  “anvil.” 
The  largest  of  the  ossicles  of  the  internal 
ear;  so  named  from  its  fancied  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  smith’s  anvil. 

Ind.  —In  di'cs .*  “  From  day  to  day,” 
or  “daily.” 

In-def'i-nlte.  [From  in,  negative, 
and  clefi'nio,  defini'tum,  to  “limit,”  to 
“define.”]  Either  uncertain  in  number 
or  too  many  to  bo  readily  counted.  Ap- 
plied  to  petals,  stamens,  etc. 

[Iitdetrrs'ceiis ; 
from  in,  negative,  and  delis' eo,  to  “gape 
open.”]  Applied  to  a  pericarp  that  docs 
not  open  spontaneously,  when  ripe. 

Iai'dex,*gen.  In'dl-cis.  [From  in'di- 
co,  to  “point  out,”  to  “show.”]  Applied 
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to  the  fore-finger,  becauso  it  is  used  for 
pointing. 

In'di-an  Ar'row-Root.  The  root 
of  the  Maranta  arundinaeea. 

In'dian  Corn.  The  Zea  Mays,  or 
maize-plant. 

In'dianHcmp.  TheOannabis Indica. 

In'dian  Pink.  The  Spigelia  mari- 
landica. 

In'dian  Iluli'bcr.  A  name  for  caout¬ 
chouc. 

In'dian  To-bac'co.  The  Lobelia 
inflatai 

In-di-a'na  Ra'dix.®  A  name  for 
Ipecacuanha. 

In-di-  cation.  [Indica'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  in'dico,  indica' turn,  to  “point  out.”] 
That  which  indicates  or  points  out  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  practitioner. 

In-dt  -ca'tor,  o'r 7«.®  [From  the 
same.]  A  muscle  of  the  fore-finger.  Also 
termed  Extensor  Indicis.  See  Index. 

In'dl-cus  Mor  bus.®  (“Indian  Dis¬ 
ease.”)  A  name  for  the  venereal  disease ; 
so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  have 
been  first  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
West  Indies  (or  the  neighboring  coast  of 
America)  by  the  Spaniards. 

Iii-dig'eu-ous.  [Indig'enns;  from 
in' du,  for  in,  “in,”  and  ye' no,  an  ancient 
form  of  <jig' no,  to  “beget,”  to  “produce.”] 
Native  to  a  country;  originally  produced 
in  a  country  or  place. 

Iii-di-ges'tion.  [Indiges'tio,  o'n is; 
from  in,  negative,  and  dig' ero,  diges'tum, 
to  “set  in  order,”  to  “digest.”]  The 
disease  Dyspepsia. 

In-dig-X-ta'tion.  [Indigita'tio, 

o' His;  from  in,  “into,”  and  dig'itus,  a 
“finger.”]  The  passing  or  thrusting  of 
one  part  of  the  intestines  into  another; 
the  part  which  enters  being  compared  to 
a  finger.  See  Intussusception. 

In-dig-na-bun'dus.®  [From  indig'- 
nor,  to  “bo  indignant.”]  Literally, 
“angry.”  A  name  given  to  the  rectus 
externns  (a  muscle  of  the  eye),  from  the 
expression  of  anger  or  scorn  which  the 
action  of  this  muscle  imparts. 

In'dX-  g-o.  [A  corruption  of  In'dico, 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  for  “In¬ 
dian;”  Latin  In' dicam;  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  was  originally  procured  exclu¬ 
sively  from  India.]  A  blue  coloring 
matter  extracted  from  the  Indigofera 
tinctoria,  the  anil,  or  indigo-plant. 

In-dX-gof'er-a  Ati'il.®  Another 
name  for  the  Indigofera  tinctoria. 

Indigof 'era  Tinc-to'rX-a.®  The 
plant  which  yields  indigo.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Leiiuminosse. 
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Im-csX-gof  'ei’-iis.®  [From  in'digo, 
and/e'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing,  or  pro¬ 
ducing,  indigo.  Applied  to  plants. 

Isi'dX-go-tate.  [Indig-'otas,  »'(/«.] 
A  combination  of  indigotic  acid  with  a 
base. 

In-dig'o-tin.  [Iiidigoti'iia.]  The 

coloring  principle  of  indigo. 

In'do-Ies.®  The  natural  disposition 
or  character. 

In -duet son.  [Indiic'fio,  o'nis  ; 

from  indu'eo,  indue' turn,  to  “lead  into.”] 
The  act  or  process  of  inferring  or  estab¬ 
lishing  a  general  proposition  from  seve¬ 
ral  particular  ones;  also,  the  proposition 
thus  established. 

In-duc'tlvc.  [From  the  same.]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  leading  to;  inferring,  or  per¬ 
suading  by  induction. 

In-dii-ineii'tiiiii.®  [From  in' duo,  to 
“put  on,”  to  “cover.”]  Any  hairiness 
or  downy  covering  of  plants. 

In-du'i'di-cate.  [From  in,  “in,”  or 
“inwards,”  and  du'plico,  duplica' turn,  to 
“double.”]  A  term  applied  to  valvate 
aestivation,  in  which  the  margins  of  the 
leaves  are  indexed. 

Bis 'du-rate.  [Indura'tus ;  from 
indu'ro,  indura' turn,  to  “harden.”]  Made 
hard;  hardened. 

In-dii-ra'tion.  [Indiira'ti®, o'nis; 

from  the  same.]  (Fr.  Endurcissement, 
oN°'dIirt's<)ss'moN°'.)  The  state  or  process 
of  hardening :  the  hardening  of  any  part 
from  the  effect  of  disease. 

In-du-si-a'tus.®  Having  an  indu- 
sium. 

Sti-du'sS-um.'®  [From  in'duo,  indu'- 
tum,  to  “put  on,”  to  “cover.”]  The 
proper  covering  of  the  fruit-dots  of 
ferns;  any  peculiar  membranous  cover¬ 
ing.  Applied  to  the  amnion,  because  it 
covers  the  foetus. 

Iii-dii  'vi-al.  [Induvia'lis;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  a  calyx  when  it 
is  persistent,  and  covers  the  fruit,  as  that 
of  the  Physalis  alkehcngi. 

In-da' vs-atc.  [Tnduvia'tiss ;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  fruit  that  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  induvia. 

In-du'vi-um,®  plural  Iii-du'vX-a. 

[From  in'duo,  to  “  cover.”]  Applied  to  the 
whole  perianth,  or  every  accessory  part 
ol  the  flower  which  persists  and  covers 
the  fruit,  after  maturity  of  the  ovary. 

In-em  'bry-o-nate.  [Inembryo- 

na'tns;  from  in,  negative,  and  em'bryo.J 
Having  no  embryo,  germ,  or  corculum. 

In-e-quI-Iat'er-al.  [InacquXlat'- 
orus;  from  in,  negative,  or  priv.,  fe' quits, 
“equal,”  and  la' tits,  a  “side.”]  Having 
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unequal  sides,  as  the  leaves  of  certain 
plants. 

In-er'mis.*  [From  in,  priv.,  and 
ar'ma,  “arms.”]  Without  spines,  or 
prickles;  unarmed. 

Hmertia,*  in-er'she-a.  [From  in' era, 
“slothful.”]  This  term  is  used  to  de- 
noto  the  principle  or  law  of  the  material 
world  that  all  bodies  are  absolutely 
passive  or  indifferent  to  a  state  of  rest 
or  motion,  and  would  continue  forever 
at  rest,  or  persevere  in  the  same  uniform 
and  rectilinear  motion,  unless  disturbed 
by  the  action  of  some  extrinsic  force. — 
(Bgande.) 

Inf.  =  Inf u' sum ,®  an  “infusion;” 
also,  Infun' de ,®  “pour  in.” 

In'Sfen-cy.  [Lat.  Iufaii'tsa.;  see 
Infant  ;  Fr.  Enfance,  oN°'foxss'.]  Early 
childhood,  usually  reckoned  from  birth 
to  the  seventh  jrear.  See  JEtas. 

lai'faust.  [Lat.  Isa'fsms;  from  in, 
negative,  and  fans,  “speaking;”  Fr. 
Enfant,  oNo'fbN0'.]  Originally,  a  child  so 
young  as  to  bo  unable  to  speak;  now 
applied  somewhat  indefinitely  to  any 
young  child.  See  Infancy. 

iM-fan/ti-eide.  [Eiifismtaei'da ; 
from  in' fans,  a  “child,”  or  “infant,”  and 
ex' do,  to  “kill.”]  One  who  kills,  mur¬ 
ders,  or  destroys  an  infant. 

laifasi'tieMe.  [SitfasitSeM'iMMi ; 
from  the  same.]  Child-murder,  distin¬ 
guished  into  that  which  is  perpetrated 
by  omission,  and  that  by  commission. 

Ins-fsiirc'ta©ii.  [Iinfihre'ti®,  o'nis; 
from  infar'cio,  infare' turn,  to  “fill  in.”] 
A  sense  of  oppression,  fulness,  or  stuff¬ 
ing  of  the  chest. 

Iss-fec'tson.  [Infec'lio,  o'nis;  from 
infi'cio,  infee' turn,  to  “  infect.”]  The 
communication  of  a  disease  by  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  sick,  or  by  means 
of  effluvia  arising  from  the  body  of  the 
sick;  contagion. 

InfeenMity.  See  Sterility. 

In-fe'rI-or.  A  term  applied  to  the 
ovary  when  the  calyx  is  attached  to  it, 
or  to  the  calyx  when  it  is  free. 

Irafe'rior  IjOn-£i-tii'di-SKjI  |§i'. 
mis.  A  vein  of  the  dura  mater,  run¬ 
ning  along  the  lower  margin  of  the 
falx  cerebri. 

Iiife-ro-l»raii-<diI-a'tiis.*  [From 
in' ferns,  “beneath,”  and  bran'chise, 
“gills.”]  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
( Infcrobranchia'ta )  to  an  order  of 
Mollusca  Gasteropoda,  having  the  bran¬ 
chiae  on  both  sides  of  the  body  under  the 
border  of  the  mantle. 

In-fil'trat-ed.  [Infiltra'tus;  from 


in,  “into,”  and  fil'trum,  a  “strainer.”! 
Strained  through;  filtered.  Applied  to 
an  organ  or  part  in  the  state  of  filtration. 

In-fil-tra'tion.  [Infiltra'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  A  strainingjof  fluid  sub¬ 
stances  into  the  areolx  or  cellular  tissue 
of  a  structure. 

Iii-fin-I-tes'i-istal.  [Infinites'!- 

isms ;  from  in,  negative,  and  fi'nis,  a 
“boundary.”]  Infinitely  small. 

Infirmary.  See  Hospital. 

In-llamcd'.  [Inflanuna'tus;  from 
inflam' mo,  inf! amnia' turn,  to  “set  on  fire,” 
to  “inflame.”]  (Fr.  Enflannne,  oN®'fl&m'- 
mi/.)  In  a  state  of  inflammation. 

In-flain'ina-ble.  [Inflamma'- 

bilis;  from  the  same.]  Applied  to  gases 
or  substances  that  are  easily  set  on 
fire. 

InflaissmaMe  Air.  See  Hydrogen. 

laa-flami-isBsVtion.  [Enfiamnm'tio, 

o'nis;  from  the  same.]  A  state  of  dis¬ 
ease  characterized  by  redness,  pain, 
heat,  and  swelling,  attended  or  not  with 
fever;  termed,  also ,  Phlogosis.  It  is  often 
expressed  by  the  terminal  -itis  added  to 
the  name  of  the  organ  or  part  affected ; 
as,  bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the  bron¬ 
chia;  tonsillitis,  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils.  See  Phlegmasia,  and  Piilo- 
gosis. 

.  lai^laMi'ma-to.ry.  [Inflamnm< 
to'riaas;  from  the  same.]  Belonging  to 
inflammation;  phlogistic. 

Inflain'matory  Crust.  The  bvffy 
coat  of  the  blood. 

Inflant'matory  i'e'ver.  The  state 
of  fever  called  synoclia. 

Inflafio.  See  Emphysema. 

In-flexed'.  [iKftex'us;  from  in, 
“in,”  or  “inwards,”  and  flee' to,  flex' urn, 
to  “bend.”]  Abruptly  bent  or  curved  in¬ 
wards. 

Iu-flo-res'^eiice.  [Inflorescen'- 
tia;  from  inflores'eo,  to  “  blossom.”]  A 
mode  of  flowering;  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  on  the  stem  or  branch;  the  par¬ 
ticular  manner  of  flowering. 

In-tlu-en'za.  An  Italian  word  sig¬ 
nifying  “influence;”  because  the  disease 
seems  to  reside  in,  or  be  dependent  upon, 
some  atmospheric  influence.  (Fr.  Grippe, 
gR6p  or  gaipp.)  An  epidemic  disease 
characterized  by  the  suddenness  of  its 
attack,  general  depression,  great  heavi¬ 
ness  over  the  eyes,  and  by  a  peculiarly 
distressing  fever. 

In-fra-inax-il-Ia'ris.®  [From  in'- 
fra,  “beneath,”  and  maxil'la,  the 
“jaw.”]  Situated  under  the  jaw :  infra- 
max'illary. 
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In-fra-or'bl-t^r,  or  Im-fjm-or'M- 
ta«ry.  [Infraorblta'riiis,  or  Infra- 
orbita'ris;  from  in' fra,  ‘'beneath,” 
“below,”  and  or'bita,  the  “orbit.”]  Situ¬ 
ated  beneath  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

In-fra-scap'u-lar.  [Infrascapu- 
la'ris;  from  in' fra,  “  beneath,”  “  below,” 
and  scap'ula,  the  “shoulder-blade.”] 
Below  the  shoulder-blade. 

In-fra-spi'nate.  [Infraspina'tns ; 
from  infra,  “beneath,”  “below,”  and 
spi'na,  a  “spine.”]  Below  a  spinous 
process. 

In-fim-dib'u-lar,  or  In-fun-dib'- 
u-ll-form.  [Infnndibiilifor'iiiis ; 

from  infundib'ulum,  a  “funnel.”]  Shaped 
like  a  funnel. 

In-fun-dib'u-lum,*  plural  Bii-fum- 

<lib'u-la.  [From  infun' do,  inf u' sum,  to 
“pour  in.”]  (Fr.  Entonnoir,  oK°'ton'- 
nwAit'.)  A  funnel.  Applied  in  the  plu¬ 
ral  to  three  small  tubes  in  the  kidney, 
of  a  funnel-like  shape;  also  to  the  canal 
leading  from  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain  to  the  pituitary  gland. 

In-fn'sa,®  the  plural  of  Infusuji, 
which  see. 

In-fu'sion.  [Infw'sio,  o') vis,  or 
Iiifu'siim;  from  in,  “in,”  or  “upon,” 
and  fun'du,  fu'sum,  to  “pour.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  a  “pouring  in  or  upon.”  Tho 
act  of  steeping  some  substance  i«  cold 
or  hot  water,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  its  soluble  principle; 
also,  the  name  of  such  solution.  See 
Infusum. 

Infusoria.  See  next  article. 

In-fij-so'jri-us.®  [From  tho  same.] 
Belonging  to  infusions:  infu'sory.  Ap¬ 
plied  in  the  plural  neuter  ( Infuso'ria )  to 
a  class  of  lladiata,  so  extremely  minute 
as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye; 
found  in  infusions  of  various  substances, 
and  in  stagnant  water.  See  Animalcule. 

In-fn'sumf*  [From  tho  same.] 
An  aqueous  solution  of  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
ebullition. 

Inlii'siim  An-g-jis-tu ' svae.®  (“In¬ 
fusion  of  Angustura.”)  Take  of  Angus- 
tura,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  half 
a  troyounco;  water,  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  flui- 
drachms  of  water,  pack  it  firmly  in  a 
conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour 
water  upon  it,  until  the  filtered  liquid 
measures  a  pint.  This  infusion  may 
also  bo  prepared  by  macerating  the  An¬ 
gustura— ia-a  pint  of  boiling  water,  for 
two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
straining. 
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Infu'snm  Aii-tbem'I-dis.*  (“In¬ 
fusion  of  Chamomile.”)  Take  of  cham¬ 
omile,  half  a  troy  ounce;  boiling  water, 
a  pint.  Macerate  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Infu'siim  Ca-lum'bae,*  or  Infu'¬ 
siim  Co-lom'tose*  (U.S.  Pli.,  1850). 
(“Infusion  of  Columbo.”)  Prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  tho  Infusum  An- 
gustuiite,  only  substituting  Columbo  for 
Angustura. 

Infii'sucn  Cap'sS-^i.®  (“Infusion 
of  Capsicum.”)  Take  of  capsicum,  in 
coarse  powder,  half  atroyouncc;  boiling 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Infu'sssm  Car-y-o-jiEtyl'Ii.*  (“In¬ 
fusion  of  Cloves.”)  Take  of  cloves, 
bruised,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains ; 
boiling  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Siu-fu'sum  tin-cliona1  Fla'vse.* 
(“Infusion  ofYellow  Cinchona.”)  Take 
of  yellow  cinchona,  in  moderately  fine 
powder,  a  troyounco;  aromatic  sulphuric 
acid,  a  fluidraehm;  water,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Mix  the  acid  with  a  pint  of 
water;  then  moisten  the  powder  with 
half  a  fluidounee  of  the  mixture,  and, 
having  packed  it  firmly  in  a  conical 
glass  percolator,  gradually  pour  upon  it 
the  remainder  of  the  mixture,  and  after¬ 
wards  water,  until  the  filtered  liquid 
measures  a  pint. 

Isifu'sum  Ciiiclio'nte  Ru'brae,®  or 
Infu'siim  CiiicSio'nte  C®m-pos'3- 

tnm®  (U.S.  Ph.,  1850).  (“Infusion  of 
Bed  Cinchona,”  or  “Compound  Infusion 
of  Cinchona.”)  Prepared  exactly  as  tho 
preceding,  only  substituting  the  red  for 
the  yellow  cinchona. 

Infu'siiim  JMjg-i-ta'Iis.®  (“Infu¬ 
sion  of  Digitalis.”)  Take  of  digitalis, 
in  coarse  powder,  sixty  grains;  tincture 
of  cinnamon,  a  fluidounee;  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  tlic  digitalis 
with  the  water  for  two  hours  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  vessel,  and  strain;  then  add  tho 
tincture  of  cinnamon,  and  mix. 

Im-fu'sum  li  n-pa- to '  i-i-i.*  (“In- 

fusion  of  Thorougliwort.”)  Take  of 
thoroughwort,  a  troyounco ;  boiling 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

In-fu'sunn Gentio/nse  ( jen-she-a'- 
ne)  €o5Ei-p©s'I"tnm.'s  (“  Compound 
Infusion  of  Gentian.”)  Take  of  gen¬ 
tian,  in  moderately  course  powder,  half 
a  troy  ounce;  bitter  orange  peel,  in 
moderately  coarse  powder,  coriander,  in 
moderately  coarse  powder,  cash  sixty 
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grains;  alcohol,  two  fluidounces;  water, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  alcohol 
with  fourteen  fluidounces  of  water,  and, 
having  moistened  the  mixed  powders 
with  three  fluidrachms  of  the  menstruum, 
pack  them  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator, 
and  gradually  pour  upon  them,  first  the 
remainder  of  the  menstruum,  and  after¬ 
wards  water,  until  the  filtered  liquid 
measures  a  pint. 

Infu'sum  Jn-nip'c-rL®  (“Infu¬ 
sion  of  Juniper.”)  Take  of  juniper, 
bruised,  a  troy  ounce;  boiling  water,  a 
pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Infu'snm Pi'cislLiq'ui-tlse.*  (“In¬ 
fusion  of  Liquid  Pitch  or  Tcir.”)  Tar- 
water.  Take  of  tar,  a  pint;  water,  four 
pints.  Mix  them,  and  shake  the  mixture 
frequently  during  twenty -four  hours; 
then  pour  off  the  infusion,  and  filter 
through  paper. 

Infu'snm  Prn'ni  Yir-|in-ba'nse.* 

(“Infusion  of  Wild  Cherry  Bark.”) 
Take  of  wild  cherry  bark,  in  moderately 
coarse  powder,  half  a  troyounce;  water, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  pow¬ 
der  with  six  fluidrachms  of  water,  let  it 
stand  for  an  hour,  pack  it  gently  in  a 
conical  glass  percolator,  and  gradually 
pour  water  upon  it,  until  the  filtered 
liquid  measures  a  pint. 

Infn'som  Quas'sise^  (kwosh'c-e). 
(“Infusion  of  Quassia.”)  Take  of 
quassia,  rasped,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grains;  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for 
twelve  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain. 

Infu'snm  Sen'n.T.®  (“Infusion  of 
Senna.”)  Take  of  senna,  a  troyounce; 
coriander,  bruised,  sixty  grains;  boiling 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour  in 
a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Infu'sum  Ser-pen-ta'ri-te.®  (“In¬ 
fusion  of  Serpentaria,  or  Snake-root.”) 
Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  In¬ 
i' u  sum  Angustub.e,  only  substituting 
Serpentaria  for  Angustura. 

Infu'sum  Spi-go'li-ae.*  (“Infu¬ 
sion  of  Spigelia.”)  Take  of  spigelia, 
half  a  troyounce;  boiling  water,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 

Infu'sum  Ta-rax'a-si.*  (“Infu¬ 
sion  of  Dandelion.”)  Take  of  dande¬ 
lion,  bruised,  two  troyounces;  boiling 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Infu'sum  Va-Ie-ri-a'nae.*  (“Infu¬ 
sion  of  Valerian.”)  Prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Infusum  AngusturjE. 
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Infu'sum  Zin-gib'e-ris.®  (“In¬ 
fusion  of  Ginger.”)  Take  of  ginger, 
bruised,  half  a  troyounce;  boiling  water, 
a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

In-ges'ttus.*  [From  in'gero,  inges'- 
turn,  to  “carry  in.”]  Applied  in  the 
plural  neuter  ( Inges'ta )  to  the  aliments 
taken  into  the  body  by  the  mouth. 

In-g-lu'vi-es.*  [Perhaps  from  in, 
“in,”  and  gu'la,  the  “throat.”]  The 
craw,  or  crop,  of  birds. 

In-gras'sl-as,  livings  of.  Two  por¬ 
tions  of  the  symmetrical  halves  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  termed  the  large  and 
small  wings. 

In-grav-utTa/tion.  [IngravMa'* 
tio,  o' ms/  from  in,  intensive,  and 
grav'ido,  gravida' turn,  to  “  impregnate.”] 
Impregnation  ;  being  with  young. 

In-gre'cli-ent.  [Ingre'diens;  from 
ingre'dior,  to  “enter  in.”]  Any  sub¬ 
stance  which  enters  into  the  composition 
of  a  compound  body. 

In'guen,*  gen.  Tn'giii-nls.  The 
lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  just  above  the  thigh;  the  groin. 

In  gm-nal.  [Inguina'lis;  from 
in'guen.)  Belonging  to  the  groin. 

Inguinal  Canal,  Inguinal  King. 
See  Spermatic  Canal. 

Inguinal  Hernia.  See  Bubono¬ 
cele. 

Im'guinal  Ug'a.ment.  The  same 
as  Poupart’s  Ligament,  which  see. 

Ingulatio  (in-gu-la'slie-o),  o  'ms.* 
[From  )V),“  into,”  and  gu'la,  the  “throat.”] 
The  introducing  or  putting  any  thing 
into  the  throat:  ingula'tion. 

In-bab'I-tlve-ncss.  [From  inhaJj'- 
ito,  to  “dwell  in.”]  A  term  used  by 
phrenologists  to  indicate  the  propensity, 
observed  to  be  much  stronger  in  some 
men  and  some  animals  than  in  others, 
to  remain  in  the  place  in  which  they 
have  long  resided;  or  to  be  attached  to 
their  home  simply  because  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  it. 

In-lia-Ia/tion.  [Inliala'lio,  o'nis ; 
from  iulm'lo ,  inhala'tum,  to  “breathe 
in.”]  Originally,  a  drawing  of  the  air 
into  the  lungs.  Usually  applied  to  the 
inspiring  of  medicated  or  poisonous 
fumes  with  the  breath. 

In-ba'ler.  [From  the  same.]  A 
name  applied  to  an  apparatus  con¬ 
structed  for  the  convenient  inhalation 
of  medicinal  vapors;  sometimes  resorted 
to  in  pulmonary  affections. 

In'I-ad.  Applied  the  same  as  Inial, 
used  adverbially. 
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In'l-al.  [From  iviov,  tlio  “occiput.”] 
Belonging  to  the  occiput;  looking  to  the 
occiput.  A  term  used  by  Dr.  Barclay  in 
reference  to  the  aspects  of  tlio  head. 

In-i'tis,  idis.%  [From  i ir6s,  “  fibre.”] 
Inflammation  of  muscular  fibre  or  sub¬ 
stance.  Applied  by  Feuerstein  to  rheu¬ 
matism. 

Inj.  enem.  =  Tnjicia'tur  en'ema .* 
“Let  a  clyster  ba  given.” 

Inject.  =  Tiijec'tio .*  “An  injection.” 

In-jec'tion.  [Injec'tio,  o'nis;  from 
inji'eio,  injec'tum,  to  “throw  into.”]  Any 
medicated  liquor  thrown  into  a  natural 
or  preternatural  cavity  by  means  of  a 
syringe,  or  an  injection-bag;  when  in¬ 
tended  for  the  rectum,  it  is  termed  an 
enema,  or  clyster.  In  Anatomy,  the 
term  injection  is  applied  to  the  filling  of 
the  vessels  of  any  part  of  the  body  with 
some  bright  or  highly  colored  substance, 
in  order  to  exhibit  their  form  or  number 
to  better  advantage.  Thus,  a  mercurial 
injection  is  often  used  for  the  minute 
vessels  or  capillaries,  as,  from  its  perfect 
fluidity,  it  readily  penetrates  the  smallest 
passages,  while  its  metallic  brilliancy 
enables  the  minutest  vascular  ramifica¬ 
tions  to  be  clearly  seen.  But  a  resinous 
compound — colored  red  or  blue,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  design  is  to  represent  the 
arteries  or  veins — is,  perhaps,  most  gene¬ 
rally  used. 

In-Itnees.  A  vulgar  name  for  the 
deformity  termed  Genua  Volga. 

In-nate'.  [From  in,  “in,”  or  “on,” 
and  nas'eor,  na'tns,  to  “  be  born.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  “inborn,”  or  “produced  upon.” 
Applied  to  anthers  which  are  attached 
by  their  base  to  the  apex  of  the  filament. 

In-ner-va'tion.  [Innerva'tio, 
o 'in's ;  from  in,  “  into,”  or  “to,”  and  nee' - 
vus,  a  “nerve,”  or  “strength.”]  That 
vital  process  by  which  nervous  energy  is 
communicated  to  any  part. 

In-ner'vis.®  [From  in,  priv.,  and 
ner'vus,  a  “nerve.”]  Applied  to  cotyle¬ 
dons  and  leaves  when  the  nervures,  en¬ 
veloped  by  the  parenchyma,  are  not 
seen  externally,  and  seem  not  to  exist. 

Innominata  Artery.  See  Arteria 
Innominata. 

In-nom-i-na'tus.*  [From  in,  priv., 
and  no’ men,  a  “name.”]  Having  no 
name;  unnamed. 

In-nu-trl'tion.  [Innutri'tio,o')i7s; 

from  in,  priv.,  and  nu'trio,  nutri’tum,  to 
“nourish.”]  Want  of  nourishment. 

In-o-car 'pus.®  [From  is,  M s,  a 
“fibre,”  and  /capn-o;,  “fruit.”]  Having 
fibrous  fruit. 
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Iii-o-elaom-dri'tis,  icl in.®  [From 
ires,  a  “fibre,”  and  xw'ipos,  a  “carti¬ 
lage.”]  Inflammation  of  tendons  and 
cartilages. 

In-oc-n-la'tion.  [Inocula’tio, 

o'nis ;  from  inoc'ulo,  inocula'tum,  to 
“  ingraft.”]  The  insertion  of  virus  into 
any  part  of  the  body  in  order  to  com¬ 
municate  a  disease. 

I n-o-gen  'e-sis.®  [Froin  iVd;,  a 
“fibre,”  and  ytr to,  to  “be  born.”]  The 
production  of  fibre. 

5n-o'ma,  a tis.*  [From  is,  ivos,  a 
“fibre.”]  A  fibrous  tumor. 

Inonction.  A  French  term  for  Inj¬ 
unction,  which  see. 

In-o-pol'y-jms.®  [From  Is,  iv6s,  a 
“fibre,”  and  polypus.]  A  fibrous  poly¬ 
pus. 

Sti-OB'-gan'ic.  [Inorg'an'icus;  from 
in,  priv.,  and  or’ganum,  an  “organ.”] 
Destitute  of  organs.  Applied  to  minerals 
as  distinguished  from  animals  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

In-os'cu-lat-ing;.  [From  in,  “  into,” 
and  os' culum,  a  “little  mouth.”]  Open¬ 
ing  into  each  other;  anastomosing,  as 
the  tubes  of  some  plants.  See  Inoscu¬ 
lation. 

In-os-cu-lsVtion.  [Inoscula'tio, 

o'nis;  from  the  same.]  The  junction  or 
interunion  of  different  branches  of  arte¬ 
ries,  or  veins,  or  extremities  of  arteries 
with  the  origins  of  veins. 

In.  5)  sill  si.  =  In  pulmen' to.*  “  In 
gruel.” 

Inquest.  See  Inquisitio. 

In'quest,  C’or'o-ner’s.  An  inqui¬ 
sition  appointed  by  a  coroner  in  a  case 
of  sudden  death,  by  summoning  a  jury 
to  make  inquiry  upon  examination  of  the 
body,  respecting  the  cause  of  death,  etc. 

In-qui-si'tion.  [Inquisi'tio,  o’nis; 
from  inqui'ro,  inquisi'tum,  to  “search 
into,”  to  “ inquire.”]  An  inquiry  or  in¬ 
quest  of  jurors,  in  causes  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal,  on  proof  made  of  the  fact  on  either 
side,  as  in  cases  of  the  lunacy  of  crimi¬ 
nals,  etc. 

In-saM-fi'a-ble.  [Insalifiiab'ilis ; 

from  in,  priv.,  and  salifiab'ilis,  “  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  formed  into  a  salt.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  oxides  which  are  not  acids,  nor 
capable  of  neutralizing  them. 

In-sal-i-va'4ion.  [Insaliva'tio, 
o'nis;  from  in,  “by,”  and  sativa'tio,  a 
“filling  with  saliva.”]  The  process  of 
mixing  the  saliva  with  the  food  in  the 
act  of  mastication. 

In-sane'.  [Insa'nus;  from  in,  nega. 
tive,  and  sa'nus,  “sane,”  or  “sound.”] 
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(Fr.  Feu,  foo.)  Mad ;  wanting  intellect ; 
deranged  in  mind. 

In-Nan'i-ty.  [Insa'nia,  Insan'i- 
tas,  tt'tis;  from  the  same.]  (Fr.  Folie, 
foie'.)  Deranged  intellect;  madness  or 
lunacy. 

Insatiable  Appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

In'sect.  [See  Insectus.]  A  name 
applied  to  any  small  animal  having  the 
body  deeply  incised,  or,  so  to  speak,  di¬ 
vided  between  the  head  and  the  belly;  as 
the  common  fly,  the  bee,  the  ant,  the 
locust,  etc. 

En-sec'ta,®  the  plural  of  In-sec'tum, 
an  “insect.” 

In-see-tlf 'er-us.®  [From  insec' turn, 
an  “insect,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  amber  ( Succinum )  when  it  con¬ 
tains  insects  imbedded  in  its  substance. 

In-sec-tiv'or-ous.  [Insectiv'or- 
us;  from  insec'ta,  “insects,”  and  vo'ro, 
to  “devour.”]  Insect-devouring.  Ap¬ 
plied  in  the  plural  neuter  ( Jnsectiv'ora ) 
to  a  family  of  Mammalia* 

In-sec-tol'o-gy.  [Insectolo'gia ; 
from  insec' turn,  an  “insect,”  and  Xoyoj,  a 
“discourse.”]  A  treatise  upon  insects. 
The  same  as  Entomology. 

In-sec'tum.®  [I.e.  an'imal  in- 
sec'tum;  an'imal,  a  “living  creature,” 
and  insec' tus,  “cut  in,”  “incised.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  an  “  incised  animal.”  A  small  ani¬ 
mal  of  a  particular  description.  See  In¬ 
sect. 

In-sec'tus.®  [From  in'seco,  insec' - 
turn,  to  “cut  into.”]  Insec'ted.  Applied 
in  the  plural  neuter  ( Insec'ta )  to  a  class 
of  Articulata.  See  Insectum. 

In-ser'tion.  [Inser'tio,  o'nis;  from 
in'sero,  inser’tum,  to  “implant,”  or  “in¬ 
sert,”  to  “  set  in.”]  The  attachment  of 
muscle  to  a  bone ;  also,  the  entrance  of 
a  nerve  into  a  muscle  or  organ.  Also, 
the  place  or  the  mode  of  junction  of 
leaves  with  the  stem,  etc. 

Iu-ses-so'reS.®  [From  insi'deo,  in- 
ses'sum,  to  “sit  upon,”  to  “perch.”] 
“  Perchers.”  A  name  applied  some¬ 
what  loosely  to  various  orders  or  divisions 
of  birds.  C.  Bonaparte  includes  under 
this  term  the  Pas'sercs  seanso'res  and 
Accip'  it  res. 

Esa'sl-dens,  en'/iV*  [From  insi'deo, 
to  “sit  upon.”]  Sitting  upon;  resting, 
or  floating  on,  the  surface.  Applied  for¬ 
merly  to  matters  supernatant  on  the 
urine. 

Eu  Si'tu*  (ablative  of  si' tus,  “ situa¬ 
tion  /.  In  its  natural  position  or  situa¬ 
tion. 

In-so-la'tion.  [Insola'tio,  o'nis; 


from  inso'lo,  insola'tum,  to  “dry  in  the 
sun,”  to  “  expose  to  the  sun.”]  Exposure 
to  the  sun  to  promote  the  action  of  one 
substance  upon  another;  blanching; 
bleaching.  Exposure  to  the  sun  as  a 
cause  of  disease. 

Insoluble,  or  Insolubility.  See 

Solubility. 

In-som'ni-a.®  [From  in,  priv.,  and 
som'nus,  “sleep.”]  Want  of  sleep; 
wakefulness.  See  Agkypnia,  Pervigi¬ 
lium. 

In-spcc'tion.  [Inspcc'lio,  o'nis  ; 

from  inspi'cio,  inspec'tum,  to  “observe,” 
or  “examine,”  to  “behold.”]  Examina¬ 
tion  by  the  eye.  See  Exploratio. 

In-spi-ra'tion.  [Inspira'lio,  o'nis ; 

from  in,  “  in,”  and  spi’ro,  spired  turn,  to 
“breathe.”]  The  act  of  drawing  in  the 
breath. 

Inspissantia,*  in-spis-san'she-a. 
[From  in,  intensive,  and  sjjis’so,  spissed  - 
turn,  to  “thicken.”]  Agents  which  aug¬ 
ment  the  density  of  the  plasma,  or  color¬ 
less  portion  of  the  blood. 

In'spis-sat-cd.  [Inspissa'tus;  from 
the  same.]  Made  thick  by  evaporation 
of  the  thinner  parts.  Applied  to  vege¬ 
table  juices. 

In'stinct.  [InsliJte'lus;  from  in¬ 
sting' uo,  instinc'tum,  to  “move,”  or  “ex¬ 
cite.”]  That  power  by  which  animals 
are  moved,  independently  of  instruction 
or  experience,  to  perform  such  acts  as 
are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
individual  or  the  race. 

In'stru-mcnt.  [Instriimen'tiun ; 
from  in'struo,  to  “  provide  with,”  or  “fur¬ 
nish.”]  Any  mechanical  appliance,  tool, 
or  agent  used  in  manipulations  or  opera¬ 
tions. 

In-snf-ila'tion.  [Insuflla'tio, o'nis; 

from  in,  “into,”  and  sufflo,  suffla'tum,  to 
“  blow-”]  The  act  of  blowing  into  any 
cavity,  or  hollow  part,  by  mechanical 
means,  or  otherwise. 

In'su-lat-ed.  [Insula'tus;  from 
in'sula,  an  “island.”]  Surrounded  by 
non-conductors.  Also,  in  Entomology, 
applied  to  discoid  areolse  of  the  wing 
which  are  without  connection  with  others. 
See  Insulation. 

In-su-ln'tion.  [Insnla'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  the  same.]  The  state  of  being 
insulated,  detached,  or  separated  from 
surrounding  bodies  (as  an  island  is  de¬ 
tached  or  separated  from  the  main  land). 
Applied  in  electrical  experiments  to  the 
state  of  a  body  surrounded  by  non¬ 
conductors. 

In'te-g'rant.  [In'tegrans;  from 
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in'tegro,  to  “  make  whole,”  to  “complete” 
or  “perfect;”  hence,  to  constitute  an 
essential  part  of  any  thing.]  Applied  to 
the  atoms  of  simple  bodies.  Applied, 
also,  to  the  smaller  particles  into  which 
a  mineral  may  be  divided  without  its 
nature  undergoing  alteration. 

In-teg-rl-fo'll-us.*  [From  in'teger, 
“entire,”  and fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
entire  leaves. 

In-teg'u-ments.  [From  in' t ego,  to 
“cover.”]  (Fr.  Tegument,  t&'gii'moN0'.) 
The  cuticle,  rete  mucosum,  cutis,  and  adi¬ 
pose  tissue,  together  forming  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  every  part  of  the  body  except  the 
nails,  therefore  termed  common  integu¬ 
ments.  The  covering  of  seeds,  etc.  See 
Tegument. 

Intellect,  Diseases  affecting-  the. 

See  Piirenica. 

In-tense'.  [Inten'sus;  from  in- 
ten' do,  inten'sum,  to  “stretch,”  or  “put 
to  the  utmost  stretch,”  as  the  string  of  a 
harp  or  bow.]  Literally,  “kept  on  the 
stretch,”  or  “  put  to  the  utmost  stretch 
thus,  we  say,  “intense  application.” 
Hence,  the  term  signifies  carried  or  raised 
to  the  highest  degree.  Applied  to  heat, 
cold,  pain,  etc. 

In-ter-ar-tic'u-lar.  [Interarticu- 
la'i-is ;  from  in' ter,  “between,”  and  cir- 
tic'idus,  a  “joint.”]  Situated  between 
the  joints. 

In-ter-cal'a-rjL  [Intercala'ris, 
Intereala'rins ;  from  in' ter,  “  between,” 
and  Gal  (from  the  Sanscrit Kdla,  “time”), 
an  ancient  root,  signifying  a  “time,”  or 
a  “  portion  of  time”  ?]  Applied  to  a  day 
inserted  in  the  calendar  every  fourth  year, 
called  leap-year.  Applied  also  to  any 
time  between  the  paroxysms  of  periodical 
diseases. 

In-tor-cel'lii-Iar.  [IntcccelliiSa'- 

rls ;  from  in' ter,  “  between,”  and  c  el'lnla, 
a  “little  cell.”]  Between  the  cellules  of 
animal  or  vegetable  tissue. 

In-ter-cil'I-um.®  [Probably  a  con¬ 
traction  of  intersupercil'ium,  “  between 
the  eyebrows.”]  The  space  between  the 
eyebrows  ;  the  glabella. 

I  Ji-ter-elit-vic '  ti-lar.  [Intercla- 
viciila'ris ;  from  in' ter,  “between,” 
and  c/avic'ula,  the  “collar-bone.”]  Be¬ 
tween  the  clavicles. 

In-ter-cos'tal.  [Intepeosta'lis ; 
from  in’ ter,  “between/’  and  cos'ta,  a 
“rib.”]  Between  the  ribs. 

In-ter-cor'rent.  [Iiitei’cuc'rens, 
en'tis ;  from  in' ter,  “  between,”  and 
cur'ro,  to  “  run.”]  Occurring,  or  running, 
between.  Applied  to  diseases  which 
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occur  sporadically  during  the  prevalence 
of  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases. 

In-ter'cus,  uA».*  [From  in’ ter, 
“between,”  and  en'tis,  the  “skin.”]  Be¬ 
tween  the  skin  and  flesh.  Applied  to 
dropsy  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

In-fer-cu-ta'ne-tis.*  [From  the 
same.]  The  same  as  Subcutaneus. 

In-ter-fo-JI-a'ceoms.  [Interfolia'- 
cens;  from  in' ter,  “between,”  and  fo'¬ 
lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Applied  to  flowers 
growing  alternately  between  each  couple 
of  opposing  leaves. 

In-ter-lob'u-Iar.  [Interlobula'- 
ris;  from  in' ter,  “between,”  and  lob'u- 
lus,  a  “  little  lobe.”]  Between  lobes,  or 
lobules. 

Sst-ter-inax'il-la-ry.  [Intermax- 

iOa'ris;  from  in' ter,  “between,”  and 
maxil'la,  a  “jaw.”]  Applied  to  a  small 
osseous  piece  between  the  maxillary 
bones. 

Iti-ter-mss'sion.  [Imtermis'si©, 

o'nis ;  from  intermit’ to,  to  “leave  off  for 
a  time,”  to  “discontinue.”]  A  tempo¬ 
rary  cessation.  Applied  to  fevers,  etc. 

Im-ter-mit/tent.  [Intermit'tens, 
en'tis;  from  the  same.]  Applied  to  a  dis¬ 
ease  which  disappears  and  returns  again 
and  again  at  regular  or  uncertain  periods. 

Intermittent  Fe'vcr.  (Lat.  Fe'- 
bris  Intermittent;  Fr.  Fievre  in - 
tennittente,  fe-evit'  aNa'ten'mdt'toNt'.)  A 
generic  term  applied  to  all  fevers  in  which 
the  paroxysm  intermits  and  returns, — 
usually  at  nearly  regular  intervals.  Dr. 
Good  employs  An'etus  (from  avlrgit,  to 
“send  or  let  back,”  to  “unstring”  as  a 
bow;  hence,  to  “relax,”  to  “intermit”) 
as  the  systematic  name  of  this  genus, 
which  includes  three  principal  species, 
viz.:  (1)  Quotid'ian  ( quotidia'nus ),  tho 
paroxysms  of  which  return  every  day; 
(2)  Ter'tian  ( tertia'nus ),  in  which  the  dis¬ 
ease  returns  every  third  day,  that  is,  on 
alternate  days;  (3)  Quar'tan  (qitarta'nus), 
in  which  it  returns  every  fourth  day,  thus 
leaving  two  days  between  the  paroxysms. 
A  more  particular  notice  of  these  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  intermittent  will  bo  found 
under  their  alphabetical  heads.  To  tho 
above  species  may  be  added  a  fourth, 
termed  Erratic  ( errat'icus ),  in  which  tho 
fever  occurs  at  irregular  intervals. 

In'ter-notlc.  [Ititerno'tSimn,  or 
Interno'diiss:  from  in'  ter,  “between,” 
and  no'dus,  a  “joint.”]  Applied  to  tho 
phalanges  of  the  hand,  being  between  the 
joints  formed  by  their  united  extremi¬ 
ties.  In  Botany,  the  space  between  two 
joints,  or  nodes,  of  a  stem. 
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In-tev-oc'n-lar.  [Interoenla'ris ; 

from  in' ter,  “between,”  and  oc'ulus,  the 
“eye.”]  Between  the  eyes. 

Im-ier-o-pcr'cn-lsar.  [Interopcr- 
ciila'a-is.]  Belonging  to  the  interoper¬ 
culum. 

Iji-ter-o-jper'css-lnm.*"  [From  in' - 
ter,  “between,”  and  oper'culum,  a  “lid.”] 
A  bony  formation  which,  with  the  oper¬ 
culum  and  suboperculum,  between  which 
it  lies,  composes  a  sort  of  lid  for  the 
great  opening  of  the  gills  of  fishes. 

In-ler-os'se-ous.  [laitciros'sesiis ; 
from  in' ter,  “  between,”  and  os,  a  “  bone.”] 
(Fr.  Interoaseux,  aN°'ten'o'suh'.)  Situated 
between  bones. 

Interosseux.  See  Interosseous. 

Im-ter-pa-ri'e-tel.  [Imterparie- 
ta'lis;  from  in' ter,  “between,”  and  pa- 
rieta'lis,  “relating  to  a  wall.”]  Applied 
to  a  cranial  bone  between  the  parietal, 
frontal,  and  superior  occipital  bones  in 
the  Mammifera. 

In-ter-petl-o-lar.  [From  in'ter, 
“between,”  and  peti'olus  or  pet'iolus,  a 
“petiole.”]  A  term  applied  to  stipules 
which  arc  between  two  opposite  leaves. 

I  n-ter-pleu-ri-cos-ta'  lis.*  [From 
in'ter,  “between,”  and  cos'ta,  a  “rib.”] 
Applied  to  the  internal  intercostal  mus¬ 
cles. 

In-ter-pos-I-ti'vus.®  [From  in'ter, 
“between,”  and  po'no,  pos'itum,  to 
“place.”]  That  which  is  situated  be¬ 
tween. 

I  n-ter-rnp-te-  Pin-ma' t ns.®  [From 
interrup'tus,  “interrupted,”  and  pinna' - 
tus,  “pinnate.”]  Interruptedly-pinnate. 
Having  small  pinnate  leaflets,  intermixed 
with  larger  ones. 

Xn-ter-scap'n-lar.  [Interscapu- 
la’ris;  from  in'ter,  “between,”  and 
scap'ula,  the  “shoulder-blade.”]  Be¬ 
tween  the  shoulder-blades. 

In-ter-sec'tioM.  [Intersec'tio, 
o'nis ;  from  in'ter,  “between,”  or 
‘‘across”?  and  sec'tio,  a  “cutting.”]  A 
“cutting  across,”  or  crossing,  of  two  lines 
or  objects.  See  Ciiiasma. 

In-ter-spl'nal.  [Imterspinalis ; 
from  in'ter,  “between,”  and  spi'na,  a 
“spine.”]  Between  spines  or  spinous 
processes. 

In'ter-stlce.  [Imtersti'tium ;  from 
in'ter,  “ between,”  and  sto,  to  “stand.”] 
The  slight  separation  between  organs,  or 
parts  of  organs;  the  minute  interval 
which  separates  the  molecules  of  bodies. 

Interstitial,  in-ter-stish'al.  [Inter- 
st ilia' lis;  from  the  same.]'  Situated 
between ;  pertainiug  to  interstices. 
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Interstitial  Absorp'tion,  also  termod 
Inter'nal  Absorp'tion.  The  absorption, 
in  cases  of  abscess,  of  textures  between 
the  cyst  and  the  skin,  by  which  the  cyst 
gradually  approaches  the  surface.  Also 
applied  to  the  process  by  which  the  effete 
materials  of  the  various  organs  and 
tissue  are  removed. 

In-ter-tmtEs'verse,  or  Era-tcv- 
leans- ver’sal.  [Entei’tiraiisversa'- 
lis;  from  in'ter,  “between,”  and  trans- 
ver'sus,  “across.”]  Between  the  trans' 
verse  processes  of  the  vertebra. 

In-ter-tri'g'O,  g'inis.®  [From  in'ter, 
“between,”  and  te'ro,  tri'tum,  to  “rub,” 
or  “wear.”]  An  excoriation,  or  galling, 
of  the  skin  about  the  anus,  axilla,  or 
other  part  of  the  body,  with  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  moisture. 

H n -ter- val ' var,  or  In'ter-valved. 
[Imtervalva'ris,  or  Interval' vis; 
from  in'ter,  “between,”  and  val'va,  a 
“valve.”]  Between  valves. 

In-ter-ver'te-l»val.  [Smterverte- 
toea'lis;  from  in'ter,  “between,”  and 
ver'tebra. ]  Between  the  vertebra. 

Iai-tes'ti-nal.  [Intestitia'Sis ;  from 
intesti'num,  an  “intestine.”]  (Fr.  Entc- 
rique,  oN°'tAihk'.)  Belonging  to  the 
intestines. 

Isi-tes'time,  orlntes'tines.  [Irates- 
ti'num,  plural  Intesti'na;  from  in' tus, 
“within.”]  The  long  membranous  tube 
continuing  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus, 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  the  bowels, 
or  entrails. 

In-to-iia'Mon.  [Sntona'tio,  o'nis; 
from  in'tono,  intona'tum,  to  “thunder.”] 
The  same  as  Borborygmus. 

In-tor'tion,  or  In-tor'sion.  [In> 
tor'tio  or  Intor'sao,  o'nis  ;  from  intor'- 
queo,  intor'tum  or  intor'sum,  to  “twist,” 
to  “  twine.”]  The  phenomenon  presented 
by  certain  plants  twining  their  flexible 
stalks  around  others  for  support. 

In  -  tox-I-ca '  lion .  [In  toxica  'tio, 
o'nis;  from  in,  “into,”  and  tox'icum,  a 
“poison.”]  Literally,  the  “infusing  of 
poison  into”  the  system.  Applied  to  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  or  narcotic 
substances  used  in  excess;  ebrioty.  See 
Temulentia. 

In-tra-fo-li-a'ceous.  [Intrafoli- 

a'eeus;  from  in'tra,  “within,”  and  fo' - 
Hum,  a  “leaf.”]  Situated  within  the 
leaf,  or  between  the  leaf  and  stem,  as 
certain  stipules. 

In-ti*a-mar'£i-nal.  i  Intramar- 

g'ina'lis;  from  in'tra,  “within,”  and 
mar' go,  a  “border.”]  Situated  within 
the  margin. 
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In-trsi-ver'te-briit-ed.  [Intra- 
vertefrra'tus;  from  in'tra,  “within,” 
and  vertebra' tus,  “  vertebrated,”  or  “  hav¬ 
ing  vertebra;.”]  Applied  to  animals  hav¬ 
ing  their  osseous  system  within  the 
body.  The  same  as  vertebrated  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation. 

“in-tri-ca-tu'ra.*  [From  intri'co, 
intrica'tum,  to  “entangle.”]  An  entan¬ 
gling  <or  matting  of  the  hair.  See 
Pi,tCA.  Also,  the  same  as  Chiasjia. 

In-tro-flexec!'.  [From  in'tro,  “in¬ 
wards,”  and  flee' to,  flex' am,  to  “bend.”] 
Bent  strongly  inwards. 

In-tro'I-tus.*  [From  in'tro,  “in¬ 
wards,”  and  e'o,  i'tum,  to  “go.”]  En¬ 
trance.  Hence  the  term  introitus  (or 
apertnra)  pelvis  superior  is  applied  to  the 
upper  or  abdominal  strait  of  the  pelvis. 

In-trorse'.  [Iutror'sus.]  Turned 
inwards,  towards  the  axis  or  pistil,  as 
some  anthers. 

Introsusception.  See  Intussus¬ 
ception,  and  Invagination. 

In-tu-mgs'gence.  [Intumescen'- 
tia;  from  intumes'co,  to  “swell.”]  A 
swelling;  an  increase  in  volume  of  the 
tissue  of  any  part  or  organ.  Applied  in 
the  plural  ( Intumescen'tise)  to  an  order  of 
the  class  Cachexix  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

In-tus-sus-cep’tion.  [Intussus- 
cep’tio,  o'nis ;  from  in’ tus,  “within,” 
and  suscip'io,  suscep'tum,  to  “  receive.”] 
The  taking  of  nourishment  into  the  in¬ 
terior  as  a  principal  part  of  the  process  of 
nutrition  of  plants  and  animals.  Also,  a 
condition  in  which  a  portion  of  intestine 
has  passed,  for  some  length,  within  an¬ 
other  portion  (as  a  small  tube  might  slide 
into  a  larger  one),  thereby  obstructing 
the  passage  of  their  contents,  and  caus¬ 
ing  serious  disease;  indigitation;  in¬ 
vagination. 

In'u-la.*  [Corruption  of  Hele' niuni.~\ 
A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Si/nge- 
nesix,  natural  order  Aster  aeex  of  Bind¬ 
ley  (or  Composite  of  Jussieu).  Also,  the 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  and  Bond. 
Ph.)  for  the  root  of  Inula  helenium. 

In'ula  He-le'nI-um.*  The  plant 
elecampane. 

In'u-lin,  or  lu'u-llne.  [Iimli'na.] 

A  vegetable  product  discovered  in  the 
Inula  helenium,  or  elecampane. 

In-unc'tion.  [Inunc'tio,  o'nis ; 
from  in,  “into,”  “upon,”  and  un'guo, 
nnc' turn,  to  “anoint.”]  (Fr.  Onction, 
iNk'se-bN0',  or  Inonction,  6'n6xk'se-6N0'.) 
The  act  of  rubbing  in  ointment,  or  simply 
of  anointing. 

In-un'dat-ed.  [Inunda'tus ;  from 
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inun'do,  inunda' turn,  to  “  overflow.”]  Ap-- 
plied  to  plants  which,  in  certain  seasons, 
live  under  water. 

In-us'tion.  [Inus'tio,  o'nis;  from 
in,  “in,”  and  u'ro,  us' turn,  to  “burn.”] 
A  term  applied  to  the  burning  operation 
of  the  cautery. 

In-vag'-i-na'tion.  [Invagina'tio, 

o'nis;  from  invagi’ no,  invagina' turn,  to 
“sheathe.”]  Another  term  for  Intus¬ 
susception.  Also,  an  operation  for 
hernia,  in  which,  after  reduction,  the 
skin  is  thrust  by  the  finger  of  the  opera¬ 
tor  into  the  canal,  so  as  to  form  a  cul  de 
sac  open  externally,  retained  by  means 
of  sutures,  etc.,  till  inflammation  and 
adhesion  ensue,  with  the  view  of  oblite¬ 
rating  the  canal. 

Im'va-Iid.  [Inval'idus;  from  in, 
negative,  and  val'idns,  “strong.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  those  affected  by  sickness. 

lai-va'sion.  [Inva'sio,  o'nis;  from 
inva'do,  inva'sum,  to  “invade,”  to 
“seize.”]  The  first  development  of  the 
phenomena  of  a  disease;  access. 

Isj-ver-mi-ita'tion.  [From  in, 
u  within,”  and  ver'mino,  vermin  a'  turn,  to 
“have  worms.”]  The  diseased  condition 
caused  by  the  presence  of  Entozo'a,  or 
worms  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

In-ver'te-brate.  [Invertebra'- 
tus;  from  in,  negative,  and  vertebra' tus, 
“vertebrated.”]  Having  no  vertebrx. 
Applied  to  animals  in  the  plural  neuter 
(Invertebra' ta),  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Vertebrata. 

In-vol'u-cel.  [Involuccl'Iuin ; 

diminutive  of  involu' crumJ]  A  second¬ 
ary  or  partial  involucre. 

In-vo-lu'cral.  [Involucra'lis ; 

from  involu' crum,  an  “involucre.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  an-involucre. 

In-vo-lu'crat-ed.  [Involucra'- 
tus;  from  the  same.]  Having  involu¬ 
cres. 

In'vo-lu-cre.  [Involu'cmm;  from 
invol'vo,  involu' turn,  to  “wrap  up.”]  A 
membrane  covering  any  part.  A  set  of 
bracts  surrounding  a  flower-cluster,  or  a 
whorl  of  bracts  situated  at  the  base  of 
an  umbel  or  a  capitulum.  Sometimes  it 
forms  a  kind  of  outer  calyx  to  each 
flower,  as  in  the  Mallow. 

Iii-vo-ln’cri-torai.  [Involucri- 
for'mis;  from  the  same.]  Resembling 
an  involucre. 

In'vo-lut-ed.  [Involu'tus;  from 
in,  “inward,”  and  vol'vo,  volu'tum.  to 
“roll.”]  Rolled  inwards. 

Sn-vo-lu-ti-Ibli-oais.  [Involuti- 

fo'lius;  fro rr  involu'tus,  “folded  in,” 
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and  f o' Hum,  a  “leaf.”]  Having  leaves 
folded  inward  from  summit  to  base. 

I'o-date.  [I'otlas,  A  com¬ 

bination  of  iodic  acid  with  a  base. 

I'o-ilat-cd.  [loda'tus;  from  io'di- 
um,  “iodine.”]  Containing  iodine. 

lode.  See  Iodinium. 

I-o'deS.®  [From  ioj,  “verdigris,” 
“poison.”]  Full  of  verdigris. 

I-od'ic.  [lod'icus;  from  io'dium, 
“iodine.”]  Belonging  to  iodine.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acid,  also  termed  oxyodic. 

I-od'i-ca.®  [The  neuter  plural  of 
iod'icus:  see  Iodic.]  A  class  of  pharma¬ 
ceutical  remedies,  consisting  of  prepa¬ 
rations  of  iodine. 

I'o-didc.  [lod'idam;  from  io'dium, 
“iodine.”]  A  combination  of  iodine 
with  a  simple  body. 

lodina.  See  Iodinium. 

Iodine.  See  Iodinium. 

1-o-ilin'i-uin ;*  also  written  I-o'- 
dbam,®  I-od'I-na,®  and  I-od'I-mim.® 
[From  tAbjj,  “violet-colored.”]  (Fr. 
lode,  Aod'.)  Iodine.  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial  name  of  a  simple  body  obtained 
from  certain  sea- weeds,  and  from  sponge. 
Iodine  operates  as  a  general  excitant  of 
the  vital  actions,  especially  of  the  ab¬ 
sorbent  and  glandular  systems.  It  is 
much  employed  as  a  remedy  in  scrofula, 
in  nearly  all  the  forms  of  this  disease. 
In  over-doses,  it  is  an  irritant  poison. 
A  serious  objection  to  its  extensive  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  medicine,  arises  from  its 
operating  very  unequally  on  different 
persons.  A  dose  which  would  act  very 
moderately  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  will  sometimes  produce,  in  cer¬ 
tain  constitutions,  the  most  distress¬ 
ing  symptoms,  such  as  extreme  restless¬ 
ness,  nausea,  palpitations,  vomiting  and 
purging,  violent  cramps,  etc.,  attended 
with  permanently  injurious  effects  on  the 
system.  The  physician  should,  there¬ 
fore,  unless  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his  patient, 
commence  the  use  of  this  remedy  with 
great  caution ;  after  observing  its  effects, 
he  may  gradually  increase  the  dose,  if 
it  should  seem  advisable  to  do  so. 

I'o-<lisin.  [lodis'intis ;  from  io'¬ 
dium,  “iodine.”]  That  derangement  of 
the  system  produced  by  tho  continued 
administration  of  iodine. 

lotlium.  See  Iodinium. 

I-od'o-lorm.  [From  io’dium, 
“  iodine,”  and  for’my/c..]  A  body  analo¬ 
gous  to  formic  acid  when  the  oxygen  is 
replaced  by  iodine. 

l-o-dog-no'sis.*  [From  io'dium, 


“iodine,”  and  yivdaiccn,  to  “ltnow.”]  A 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  iodine. 

I-o-dom'e-tl»e.*  [From  io'dium, 
“  iodine,”  and  ylOn,  “  drunkenness.”]  The 
nervous  state  induced  by  too  free  use  of 
iodine.  See  Iodism. 

I-o-doph'llJi-sis.®  [From  io'dium, 
“iodiue,”  and  phthis'is,  a  “wasting.”] 
Tales,  or  wasting,  caused  by  the  abuse, 
or  excessive  use,  of  iodine.  See  Iodism. 

I'o-dous.  [lodo'sus;  from  io'dium, 
“iodine.”]  Belonging  to  iodine.  Ap-> 
plied  to  an  acid. 

I-od'u-ret.  [Iodure'tiim ;  from 
iodin'ium,  “iodine.”]  A  combination 
of  iodine  with  a  simple  body. 

I-oii'tiius.*  [From  louOos,  “down.”] 
Tho  down,  or  soft  hair,  which  precedes 
the  beard.  Also,  a  pimple  on  the  face, 
resembling,  or  identical  with,  Acne. 

I-op'ter-ias.*  [From  Xov,  a  “violet,” 
and  tttciiov,  a  “wing.”]  Having  wings 
of  a  violet  color:  iop'terous. 

Iji-e-eac-K-a»i'lia.s  (This  word  is 
used  in  South  America  to  signify  vomit¬ 
ing  root.)  A  name  given  to  several  and 
very  different  species  of  plants.  Tho 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  the  root  of 
Cephiielis  ipecacuanha,  otherwise  called 
the  Ipecacuanha!  Radix  (“Root  of  Ipe¬ 
cacuanha”).  Ipecacuanha,  in  small  doses, 
is  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  in  largo 
doses  it  is  an  emetic.  A  moderate  dose 
sometimes  acts  on  the  bowels. 

I-po-inte'a.*  [From  bp,  a  “worm,” 
and  oyoios,  “like.”]  A  Linnmnn  genus 
of  the  class  Pentandria,  natural  order 
Convolculacex. 

Ijieinie'a  Ja-lajia,®  Ipomse'a 
Pur'gaA  Karnes  for  the  jalap-plant. 

I-ral'jgl-a.®  [From  i'ris,  and  iiXyo;, 
“pain.”]  Pain  of  the  iris:  iral'gy. 

S  v-s -an -Isis  'tri-nun ,®  Ir-I-an-ltis'- 
trom.®  [From  i'ris,  and  ayKio-rpov,  a 
“fish-hook.”]  An  instrument,  hook¬ 
shaped,  used  in  the  operation  for  artificial 
pupil  by  separation. 

Iridacese,®ir-c-da'she-e,  orlr'I-dcS.* 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  including  the  Iris,  Crocus,  and 
Gladiolus,  which  are  prized  for  their 
beauty.  Saffron  is  procured  from  the 
Crocus  Sativa. 

Ir-i-dse'ml-a,®  [From  i'ris,  ir'idis, 
the  “iris,”  and  alpa,  “blood.”]  Hemor¬ 
rhage  from  the  iris'. 

Iridalg-ia.  Sec  Iralgia. 

Ir-i-da'tio, o'ms.®  [From  i'ris,  ir'i¬ 
dis,  the  “rainbow.”]  The  property  of 
producing  the  appearance  of  tho  colors 
of  the  rainbow :  irida'tion. 
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Ir-i-danx-e'sis.*  [From  i'ris,  and 
avfyt ns,  “increase.”]  Thickening  or 
growth  of  the  iris,  from  exudation  into 
its  substance. 

Ir-i-dec'to-mns.®  [From  i'ris,  and 
wrigi/ca,  to  “  cut  out.”]  An  instrument  or 
kind  of  knife  used  for  the  operation  of 
iridectomy :  an  iridec'tomc. 

Ii'-i-dccto-mj.  [IrMecto'mia ; 
from  the  same.]  The  operation  of  re¬ 
moving  or  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the 
iris.  See  Corectomia. 

Ir-I-dec-tro'pI-uin.*  [From  i'ris, 
aud  ectro'pium,  “eversion.”]  Eversion 
of  a  portion  of  the  iris  :  iridec'tropy. 

Ir-i-den-tro'isi-wsn.*  [From  i'ris, 
and  entro'pium,  “inversion.”]  Inversion 
of  a  portion  of  the  iris. 

Ir-i-de-re' ml-a.*  [From  i'ris,  and 
ipiipia,  “destitution,”  “deficiency.”]  De¬ 
fect,  or  imperfect  condition,  of  the  iris. 

I  rides,®  ir'e-dez,  the  plural  of  I'ris, 
forming  the  Jussiouan  name  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  plants.  Sec  Iridaceal 

Ir-i-tles'qjeiit.  [From  i'ris,  the  “rain¬ 
bow.”]  Applied  to  minerals  exhibiting 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

I-rid'I-um.®  [From  i'ris,  the  “rain¬ 
bow.”]  A  metal  named  in  allusion  to 
the  variety  of  colors  exhibited  by  its 
solutions.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  the 
most  infusible  of  all  known  metals. 
Specific  gravity,  about  18.0.  It  was 
discovered  in  1803,  associated  with  the 
ore  of  platinum. 

Ir'I-do-^ele.®  [From  i'ris,  and  sii\ri, 
a  “tumor.”]  Hernia,  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  iris  is  protruded. 

Ir'I-do-^i-ne'sas.®  [From  i'ris,  and 
KLrrjtng,  “motion.”]  The  movement  of 
the  iris,  its  contraction  and  expansion. 

Ir'i-do-dl-al'y-sis.*  [From  i'ris, 
and  <5ia/Wij,  a  “  separation.”]  The  opera¬ 
tion  for  artificial  pupil  by  separation. 
Soe  Co  REDIALYSIS. 

Ir'I-do-do-iae'sis.®  [From  i'ris,  and 
Adjust;,  an  “agitation.”]  Trembling  or 
agitation  of  the  iris. 

Isddomalacia,*  ir'e-do-ma-la'she-a. 
[From  i'ris,  and  paXaKia,  “softness.”] 
Softening  of  the  iris. 

Ir-J-don'cus.®  [From  i'ris,  and 
dyxs;,  a  “tumor.”]  Tumor  or  swelling 
of  the  iris;  a  tumid  iris. 

I-rid-o-pla'm-a.*  [From  i'ris,  and 
irXavdco,  to  “wander.”]  The  same  as 
Iridodonesis,  which  see. 

Ir-a-dot'o-my.  [Iridoto'mia ;  from 
i'ris,  and  rigi/o),  to  “cut.”]  The  operation 
for  artificial  pupil  by  incision.  See 
Corectomia. 
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Ir-I-dot'ro-mits.*  [From  i'ris,  and 
r/5o//o{,  a  “trembling.”]  The  same  as 
Iridodonesis,  which  see. 

I'ris,®  gen.  Ir'I-dis.  Originally,  a 
“rainbow.”  A  delicate  circular  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  eye,  floating  in  the  aqueous 
humor,  suspended  vertically  behind  the 
cornea,  and  perforated  to  form  the  pupil. 
It  received  its  name  from  tho  variety  of 
its  colors.  Also,  the  name  of  a  plant. 

I'ris  (“Florentine 

Orris.”)  The  Pharmaeopoeialname  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  rhizoma  of  the  Iris  Floren¬ 
tine t. 

I'ris  Ver-sic'o-lor.®  Blue  Flag. 

Tho  Pharmacopoeia!  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  rhizoma  of  tho  Iris  versicolor. 

Ir-2-sa/tiosi.  [Irisa'ti®,  o'nis;  from 
i'ris,  the  “rainbow.”]  Tho  effect  of  de¬ 
composition  of  light  by  the  prism,  and 
observed  in  many  bodies,  shells,  and  in¬ 
sects,  caused  by  the  particular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  molecules  on  their  surface, 
by  fissures,  etc. 

I'risBa  Moss.  Tho  Cliondrus  crispus. 

I-rit'i-cus.®  Belonging  to  iritis: 
irit'ic. 

I-ri'tis.®  Inflammation  of  the  iris. 

I'ron.  [Lat.  Fer'rnm;  Gr.  oidrjpog; 
Fr.  Fer,  feR;  Ger.  Eisen,  I'zen.]  Tho 
strongest,  most  common,  and  most  use¬ 
ful  of  the  metals.  Some  of  its  com¬ 
pounds  afford  medicines  of  great  value. 
Combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  car¬ 
bon,  thus  forming  steel,  it  possesses  great 
hardness.  Iron  has  tho  rare  property  of 
capability  of  being  welded.  Specific 
gravity,  about  7.7. 

Iron  Filings.  See  Ferri  Ramenta. 

Iron  Wis’e.  See  Ferri  Filum. 

If-va-dl-a'liosi.  [Irradia'tio,  o’nis; 
from  irra'dio,  irradia'tum,  to  “shine 
upon.”]  The  phenomenon  of  the  appa¬ 
rent  enlargement  of  a  body  strongly 
illuminated,  as  a  fixed  star,  tho  image  of 
which  is  never  a  point,  but  a  disk  having 
a  sensible  diameter. 

Ir-re-tlw'el-Me.  [From  in,  negative, 
and  redu’eo,  redue'tum,  to  “reduce.”] 
(Fr.  Irreductible,  <7nVduk't.6bl'.)  A  term 
applied  to  fractures,  luxations,  hernia, 
etc.,  when  they  cannot  be  reduced. 

Iirr<6dnetsMe.  See  Irreducible. 

Ir-ri-g'a'tion.  [From  ir'rigo,  irri- 
ga'tum,  to  “water.”]  The  continual 
application  of  a  lotion,  by  dropping  water 
on  an  affected  part. 

Ir-ri-ta-Ml'I-ty.  [Irritalbil'itas, 
a 'tis;  from  irri'to,  irrita'tum,  to  “pro¬ 
voke,”  to  “excite.”]  A  property  pecu¬ 
liar  to  muscular  substance,  by  which  it 
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contracts  on  the  application  of  a  stimu¬ 
lus. 

Ir-rl-ta/tion.  [From  the  same.]  The 
excessive  action  of  any  stimulus,  caus¬ 
ing  a  morbid  increase  in  the  circulation 
or  sensibility. 

Ir'ri-ta-tive  Fc'ver.  That  violent 
derangement  of  the  system  excited  by 
great  irritation,  as  from  wounds,  ulcers, 
etc. 

Is-a-del'plms.®  [Fromi'aoj,  ‘‘equal,” 
and  d6c\<l>6;,  a  “brother.”]  Having  dia- 
delphous  stamens  forming  two  equal 
packets :  isadel'phous. 

Is-an-tBie'ras.*  [From  ho;,  “equal,” 
and  anthc'ra,  an  “  anther.”]  Having 
anthers  equal  or  alike:  isanthe'rous. 

I-san'thns.^  [From  ho;,  “  equal,” 
and  iivOosy  a  “flower.”]  Having  the 
teguments  of  all  their  flowers  alike: 
isan'thous. 

I-sa'tis  Tiisc-to'ri-a.*  Woad.  A 
plant  from  which  an  inferior  kind  of  in¬ 
digo  is  procured. 

Is-elii-a<l'ic.  The  same  as  Iscm- 
atic,  which  see. 

Ischiatlocele.  Sec  Isciiiocele. 

Is-clii'a-jgra.*  [From  hxhv,  the 
“haunch,”  and  dypa,  a  “seizure.”]  Gout 
in  the  haunch.  Also,  Sciatica. 

Is-«iii-al'gl-a.®  [From  itrxiov,  the 
“hip,”  and  uXyos,  “pain.”]  Is'chialgy. 
Pain  in  the  ischium. 

Is'-cSii-as,  nd is  *  [From  io% i°v,  the 
“hip.”]  Gout,  or  a  rheumatic  affection, 
of  the  liip-joint. 

Is-cM-at'ie.  [Isctiiat'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  ischium. 

Is-clil-a-ti'tis.*  Inflammation  of  the 
ischiatic  nerve. 

IscSaiatoeele.  See  Isciiiocele. 

Is-cBii-tlro'sis.*  [From  hx<n,  to 
“suppress,”  and  ) lip-xg,  “sweat.”]  Defi¬ 
ciency,  or  suppression,  of  sweat,  or  of 
transpiration. 

Is-tlii  -<I  rot'i-cus.®  Belonging  to 
ischidrosis. 

[From  ioxhv,  the  “hip.”] 
A  prefix  denoting  connection  with  the 
ischium,  or  with  the  hip-joint. 

[From  iox'iov,  the 
“hip,”  and  xrjXr,,  a  “tumor.”]  Hernia 
ct  the  ischiadic  foramen. 

Iscliion.  See  Ischium. 

Is'«hi-o-neu-rtU'gi^  [From  «V- 
chium,  the  “hip,”  and  neuralgia,  “pain 
of  a  nerve.”]  Ischiatic  neuralgy;  sci¬ 
atica. 

Ssi-sis.*  [From  is'chinm, 
the  “hip,”  and  (jiOhi;,  a  “wasting.”] 
Literally,  “consumption,  or  wasting,  of 


the  hip-joint.”  Hip-joint  disease.  See 
Coxarum  Morbus. 

Is'ehi-um.  5  [From  icrx<s,  the  “  loin.”] 
(Fr.  Os  de  Vassietle,  o  d’H'se'ett'.)  Tho 
posterior  and  inferior  bone  of  the  pelvis, 
distinct  and  separate  in  the  foetus  or  in¬ 
fant;  or  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
Os  innomina’ turn  in  the  adult. 

Is-ehu'ri-a.®  [From  hx<n,  to  “sup¬ 
press,”  and  ovpov,  “urine.”]  Retention 
or  stoppage  of  the  urine.  A  genus  of 
the  order  Epischeses,  class  Locales,  of 
Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Is-ehu-ri-ojih-thalTnl-a,*  [From 

ischu'na,  and  ophthalmia,  “inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes.”]  Ophthalmy  from 
suppression  of  the  urine. 

I'sin-g-lass.  [Probably  a  corruption 
of  Iiausenhlase,  how'zen-blAzeh,  or 
how'zen-bl&s;  from  hause,  a  “sturgeon,” 
and  blase,  a  “bladder.”]  Fish-glue,  pre¬ 
pared  chiefly  from  the  air-bladder  of  the 
sturgeon.  See  Ichthyocolla. 

I-swh'ro-nous,  or  I-soch'ro-nal. 
[Isocls'roiius;  from  mo;,  “equal,”  and 
Xporo;,  “time.”]  Enduring  an  equal 
space  of  time,  or  performed  in  equal 
times,  as  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum. 

I-so-ch'ro-us.*  [From  too;,  “equal,” 
and  Xpoa,  “color  of  the  skin.”]  Of  uni¬ 
form  color:  isoch'rbous. 

Is-o-cli'nal,  Is-o-clin'i-cal.  [Iso- 
clin'icus ;  from  mo;,  “equal,”  and  ichiico, 
to  “incline.”]  Of  equal  inclination. 

I-sod'ro-mus.*  [From  ho;,  “equal,” 
and  iipofio ;,  a  “course.”]  Similar  to 
Isociironus,  which  see. 

Is-o-dy-nam'ic.  [Isodyn'amus ; 
from  ho;,  “equal,”  and  ivvapi;,  “power.”] 
Having  equal  powers:  isodyn'amous. 

Is-o-gon'ic.  [Isogon'icus ;  from 
ho;,  “equal,”  and  ymvia,  an  “angle.”] 
Having  equal  angles. 

Is'o-I»t-cd.  [From  the  Italian  isola, 
&'so-l&,  an  “island.”]  The  same  as  In¬ 
sulated,  which  see. 

Ss-o-mer'ic.  [From  ho;,  and  pi po;,  a 
“part.”]  Composed  of  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  same  proportions,  but 
chemically  and  physically  different. 

I-som'er-i&m.  [Isomeris'mus ; 
from  the  same.]  The  state  of  compounds 
that  are  isomeric.  Identity  in  respect  to 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  tho  constitu¬ 
ents,  with  essential  difference  of  chemical 
properties. 

Isoinems.  See  Isomeric. 

Is-o-mor'phism.  [Sswmorpliis'- 
mus.]  The  state  or  arrangement  of 
bodies  that  are  isomorphous. 

Is-o-raor'phous.  [Isomor'phus  5 
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from  ho;,  “ equal,”  and  ixopcjn'i,  “form.”] 
Of  the  same  form.  Applied  to  substances 
which  resemble  each  other  in  their  crys¬ 
talline  forms,  but  differ  in  their  compo¬ 
nent  parts. 

Is-o-patli'i-eus.®  Belonging  to  Isop¬ 
athy  :  isopath'ic. 

I-sop'a-ttny.  [Isopatlii'a ;  from 
ho;,  “equal,”  “exactly  like,”  or  “the 
s.une,”  and  tt dOo;,  an  “  affection,”  or  “  dis¬ 
ease.”]  A  branch  of  Homoeopathy  which 
recommends  the  administration  of  virus 
as  a  remedy,  in  the  same  disease  by 
which  it  is  produced.  Thus,  it  is  said 
that  small-pox  may  be  cured  by  minute 
doses  of  variolous  matter,  etc.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  Isopathy  and  Homoeopa¬ 
thy,  as  the  latter  is  commonly  under¬ 
stood,  is  indicated  by  the  etymology  of 
the  terms.  The  one  (Homoeopathy)  aims 
to  cure  disease  by  inducing  a  condition 
of  the  system  similar  to  that  produced 
by  the  disease.  The  other  (Isopathy) 
would  combat  disease  by  employing  the 
same  (that  is,  the  disease  itself)  as  a 
weapon. 

Is-o-pet'a-loiss.  [B  sopet/alus  ;  from 
ho;,  “equal,”  and  ■uiraXov,  a  “petal.”] 
Having  equal  petals. 

I-sop'o-dous.  [Isop'odus;  from 
too;,  “'equal,”  and  nov;,  a  “ foot.”]  Equal¬ 
footed. 

I-sos'$e-les.*  [From  ho;,  “equal,” 
and  oks\o;,  a  “log.”]  Having  equal  legs, 
or  sides. 

Is-o-ste'mo-«ioaas.  [Isoste'monis ; 

from  ho;,  “equal,”  and  crfi/Hoy,  a  “sta¬ 
men.”]  Having  stamens  equal  to  the 
number  of  petals. 

Is-o-tlier'mal,  or  Is-o-t!ieir'mo»is. 

[Isather'mus ;  from  ho;,  “  equal,”  and 
“heat.”]  Of  the  same  degree  of 
heat;  of  the  same  temperature.  In 
Physical  Geography,  isothermal  lines  are 
those  passing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
through  those  points  at  which  the  moan 
annual  temperature  is  the  same.  Iso¬ 
thermal  zones  are  spaces  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  equator,  having  the  same 
mean  temperature,  and  bounded  by  cor¬ 
responding  isothermal  lines. 

Is'sue.  [Lat.  Foailic'Mlsis;  Fr.  Fonti- 
cule,  foN0't(Vkiil'.]  A  small  ulcer  or  sore 
produced  by  art,  and  kept  open  by  insert¬ 
ing  a  pea  or  other  small  body,  with  a 
view  to  relieve  irritation  or  morbid  action 
in  a  neighboring  part.  See  Revulsion. 

Isth'ml-eus.*  [From  isth'mus,  a 
“neck,”  or  “ narrow  passage.”]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  isthmus  faueium,  or  to  a  neck 
of  land. 
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IstBs-mai'tis,  i  of  is.®  [From  isth'mus 
fau'eium.]  Inflammation  of  the  isthmus 
faueium. 

Istfiaouodes.  See  Isthmoides. 

IslSi-BMO-dyn'i-gn*  [From  isth'mus 
fau'eium,  and  dOmur],  “pain.”]  Pain  in 
the  fauces. 

IstBi-smo-i'deS.'*'  [From  isth'mus  fau'¬ 
eium,  and  tiho;,  a  “form.”]  Resembling 
the  isthmus  faueium:  isth'moid. 

Is4k-sii©-S>a-Mii'».*  [From  isth'mus 
fau'eium,  and  ttuOo;,  “  disease.”]  Disease 
of  the  fauces. 

Islli-mo-ple's'i-R.*  [From  isth'mus 
fau'eium,  and  xXiryh,  a  “  stroke.”]  Para¬ 
lysis  of  the  isthmus  faueium. 

Istli-iiiop'y-ra.*  [From  isth'm  us 
fau'eium,  andwap,  “fire.”]  Inflammation 
of:thc  fauces. 

Isth/mus.*  [Gr.  hO/xo;,  a  “neck.”] 
A  term  denoting  a  neck,  or  narrow  pass¬ 
age;  as,  isthmus  faueium,  literally,  “  the 
narrow  passage  of  the  fauces.” 

Iteli.  Sec  Scabies,  Psora,  and 
Psoriasis. 

-Etc.  A  terminal  denoting  a  salt  from 
a  combination  of  an  acid,  the  name  of 
which  ends  in  -ous. 

I'ter.®  A  passage  of  communication 
between  two  or  more  parts. 

I'terad  Infundib'ulum.*  (“Passage 
to  the  Infundibulum.”)  The  passage  of 
communication  between  the  third  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  brain  and  the  infundibulum. 
It  is  also  termed  fora'men  commu'ne  an¬ 
te' rius. 

I'ter  a  Pala'to  ad  Au'rem.®  (“  Pass¬ 
age  from  the  Palate  to  the  Ear.”)  The 
Eustachian  tube. 

I'ter  a  Ter'tio  atj  Quar'tum  Ven- 
tric'ulum.*  (“Passage  from  the  Third 
to  the  Fourth  Ventricle.”)  See  Aque¬ 
duct  of  Sylvius. 

ItJi-y-pliyl'lus.®  [From  tOv;, 
“straight,”  and  <j>vXXor,  a  “leaf.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  straight  leaves. 

-Biss.  A  terminal,  denoting  inflam¬ 
mation  of  any  organ  or  part  indicated 
by  the  word  to  which  it  is  added.  Thus, 
i yastri'tis  [from  yaorfip,  the  “  stomach”] 
signifies  “inflammation  of  the  stomach:” 
spleni'tis  [from  errXrjv,  the  “spleen”],  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  spleen,  etc. 

liliaceous.  See  Julaceous. 

E  voire.  See  Ivory. 

I'vo-ry.  (Fr.  Tvoire,  Avwdit'.)  The 
hone-like  matter  of  the  tusks  of  the  ele¬ 
phant  and  some  other  animals. 

Ivory  Black.  See  Carbon,  Animal. 

Ivresse.  See  Temulentia. 

Ivy.  See  Hedera. 
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Jacobi  Membrana.  See  Membrana 
Jacobi. 

Jac-tl-ta'tioas.  [Jactsta'tio,  o 'ilia; 
from.  jac'titOfjactita' turn,  to  “  toss  often.”] 
The  constant  tossing  from  one  position 
to  another,  the  effect  of  restlessness  in 
acute  diseases. 

Jafsia  Moss.  A  species  of  moss 
found  in  Ceylon,  yielding  a  semi-opaque 
jelly,  nutritious  for  invalids ;  also  called 
Ceylon  moss. 

Ja-la'pa.*  [From  Jala'pa,  or  Xu- 
la'pa,  its  native  place.]  Jalap.  The 
Pharmacopoaial  name  ||  of  the  root  of  Ex- 
ogonium  purga,  otherwise  called  the  Ipo- 
mce'a  Jala' jin-  Jalap  is  an  active  cathar¬ 
tic,  producing  copious  watery  discharges. 
It  is  usually  given  in  connection  with 
other  medicines  which  assist  or  qualify 
its  operation.  Combined  with  the  bitar¬ 
trate  of  potash,  it  is  much  employed  as  a 
remedy  in  dropsy,  in  the  hip-disease,  and 
in  other  scrofulous  affections  of  the 
joints. 

Jala'pa  Al'ba.*  (“White  Jalap.”) 
A  name  for  the  Convolvulus  mechoacana, 
or  mechoacan. 

Jal'a-pin,  or  Jal'a-pime.  [Jala- 

pi'na.J  The  active  principle  of  jalap. 

Jamaica  Barli.  See  Bark,  Cari- 
bean. 

Ja-mai'ca  Pep'per.  Dried  berries 
of  Myrtus  jnmenta. 

Jamaica  Spirit.  [Spir'itns  Ja- 
maicen'sis.]  A  name  for  rum. 

James’s  Pow'der.  [Pul'vis  Jaco'- 
bi;  from  Dr.  James,  its  inventor.]  A 
febrifuge  preparation  for  which  the  Pul- 
vis  antimonialis  is  substituted. 

Jan'i-pisa  Man'i-bot,®  or  Jat'ro- 
plia  Man'iliot.'®'  A  plant  from  which 
tapioca  and  Cassava  bread  are  ob¬ 
tained. 

.la- pan'  Earth.  The  substance 
termed  catechu. 

Jarret,  zh&'rii'.  The  French  term 
for  Poples,  which  see. 

Jasmin.  See  Jasminum. 

Jasmin aceae,*  jas-ml-na'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs,  grow¬ 
ing  abundantly  in  tropical  India.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  Jasmine  ( Jas'minum ),  which 
yields  a  fragrant  oil. 

Jas-min'e-ae.®'  The  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Jas- 

MINACE.E. 

Jas'ini-mim  Of-t!(,-i-naTc.  (Fr. 


Jasmin,  zh&s'max8'.)  A  plant  of  the 
Linnscan  class  Diandria,  natural  order 
Jasminacese.  The  flowers  yield  an  essen¬ 
tial  oil  used  as  an  external  application 
in  paralysis  and  rheumatism. 

Jas'per.  [Jas'pis.]  A  silicious  mine¬ 
ral,  prized  for  its  variegated  colors.  It 
is  used  in  jewelry. 

Jat'ro-ptoa.*  A  Lin  mean  genus  of 
the  class  Monoeeia,  natural  order  Eu- 
pliorbiaceee. 

Jat'ropka  Ctir'cas.®  A  plant  which 

grows  in  South  America,  the  AVest  In¬ 
dies,  and  AArestern  Africa.  The  oil  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  seeds  is  similar  in  its 
medicinal  properties  to  croton  oil,  but  is 
less  powerful. 

Jatroptia  Mamiiiot.  See  Janipha 

Maxihot. 

Jat'ro-pliate.  [Jat'roplias,  a'P-*.] 

A  combination  of  jatrophic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Jaun'diee.  [From  the  French  jau- 
nisse,  zlio'ndss',  “yellowness,”  or  the 
“yellows,-”  so  named  from  its  color.] 
See  Icterus. 

Jaunisse,  zho'n&ss'.  A  French  term 
for  “jaundice.”  See  Icterus. 

Jaw.  See  Maxilla. 

Jccur.  See  Liver. 

Je-ju'nnm.*  [From  jeju'nus,  “fast¬ 
ing,”  “jejune,”  “empty.”]  The  second 
portion  of  the  small  intestine;  so  named 
because  it  is  usually  found  empty,  or 
nearly  so,  in  the  dead  body. 

Jel'ly.  The  common  name  for  gela¬ 
tine. 

Je-ru'sa-lem  Ar'tl-ekoke.  The 

Helianthus  Tuberosus,  a  species  of  sun¬ 
flower,  the  root  of  which  resembles  the 
artichoke  in  taste.  The  term  Jerusalem 
as  applied  to  artichoke  is  a  curious  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Italian  term  gira-sole 
(jee'rS.  so'li),  that  is,  turn-sun  in  English 
and  heliotrope  (i/XioTpomor)  in  Greek. — 
(Hoblyx.) 

JeS'u-it’s  Bark.  A  name  for  Cincho¬ 
na,  because  introduced  into  Europe  by  a 
Jesuit. 

Jet.  A  black,  bituminous  substance, 
used  for  ornaments,  vessels,  etc. 

Joint  esse,  zhuh'nSss'.  The  French 
term  for  “youth,”  or  Adolescence,  which 
see. 

Joint.  See  Articulus. 

Joint,  Contraction  of.  Joint, 
Stiffened.  See  Ankylosis. 
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Jone,  zhoo.  The  French  word  for 
“ cheek. ”  See  Gena. 

Ju'ga,'*'  the  plural  of  JuGusr,  which 
see. 

Jugale  4>s.  See  Os  Mal.e. 

Jn-ga'les,®  plural  of  Juga'lis.  A 
name  of  the  superficial  temporal,  or  zyg¬ 
omatic,  nerves,  given  off  from  the  facial. 

Ju-ga'lis.®  Belonging  to  the  Os 
jurjale,  or  cheek-bone. 

Jujflamlacese,®  jug-lan-da'she-e.  A 
small  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees, 
natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
America  and  Asia.  It  includes  the 
Walnut  ( Juglans ),  and  Hickory  ( Canja ). 
A  valuable  oil  is  obtained  from  somo 
species  of  Juglans.  The  bark  is  purga¬ 
tive. 

Jng'lsins.*  Butternut.  The  Pliar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  inner 
bark  of  the  root  of  Juglans  cinerea.  It 
is  a  mild  cathartic,  resembling  rhubarb 
in  its  operation. 

•fu'S'ii-lar.  [Jngula'ris;  from 
ju'gulnm,  the  “throat.”]  Belonging  to 
the  throat. 

Ju'gular  Veins.  The  large  veins 
which  run  from  the  head  down  tlio  sides 
of  the  neck,  and  arc  termed,  according 
to  their  situation,  internal  or  external. 

Ju'gtuluin.®  [From  jn'gum,  a 
“yoke.”]  The  throat,  or  fore-part  of 
the  neck. 

Jiiguiii,'  plural  Ja'ga.  A  Latin 
word,  signifying  originally  a  “yoke;” 
also,  a  “ridge,”  or  “hill.”  Applied  in 
Botany  to  the  ridges,  or  ribs,  on  the 
fruit  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

Jujube.  [Jnju'ba.]  The  fruit  of 
the  lthcini' nus  Ziz'yphus,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  from  which  a  pectoral 
lozenge  is  prepared. 

Jut.  =  Jule'pus.*  “A  julep.” 

Ju-Ia/ceous.  [From  ju'lus,  a  “cat¬ 
kin.”]  Resembling  a  catkin. 

Ju'lep.  [Lat.  Jula'piunn,  or  Jule'* 
pus;  Arab.  Juleb,  a  “sweet  potion.”] 
A  liquid  medicine  of  an  agreeable  taste. 

Ju'lus.*-  A  Latin  term  signifying 
“catkin.” 

Jn-msn-to'sHS.*  [From  jumen'tum, 
a  “beast  of  burden.”]  Applied  to  the 
urine,  when  of  a  strong  rank  odor. 

Juncaceie,®  jun-ka'she-e.  A  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  endogenous  glumaceous 
plants,  found  chiefly  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  world.  It  includes  the  common 
Rush  ( Jnncit8 ). 

Jun-ca'ceous.  [Jnnca'ceus;  from 
jnn'ens,  a  “rush.”]  Resembling  the  Jun- 
cii8,  or  rush. 
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Juncag'inaceae,*jun-kaj-e-na,she-e. 
[From  Junca’go,  one  of  the  genei'a.] 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  aquatic 
plants,  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

Jun'ce-us.®  The  same  as  Juncaceous. 

Jun'cl,®  the  plural  of  J uncus,  a 
“rush,”  forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of 
a  natural  order  of  plants.  Sec  Juncaceas. 

Jnss-el-ffor'inis.*  [From  jun'eus,  a 
“rush.”]  Formed  like  a  rush. 

JuMg'ermaiauiaceae,-*  jung-er-man- 
ne-a'sho-e.  [From  Jungennan'nia,  one 
of  the  genera.]  A  natural  order  of  cryp- 
togamic  moss-like  plants,  found  in 
damp,  shady  placos. 

Jn'nbper.  The  Jinn' perns  communis. 

Ju-ssip'e-i’i  Ca-en'nsi-ma.-®  (“  Tops 
of  Juniper.”)  The  Plmrmacopoeial 
name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  tops  of  the  Ju- 
niperus  communis. 

Ju-nip'e-rus.®  A  Linnman  genus 
of  the  class  Dicecia,  natural  order  Conif¬ 
er x.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (IT.S. 
and  Lond.  Ph.)  for  the  fruit  of  Juniperus 
communis. 

Jumip'erus  Com-mn'nis.®  (Fr. 
Genevrier,  zheh-nAvue-A.)  The  juniper- 
tree. 

Jump'crnsSa-bi'iia.*  (Fr.  Sabine, 
s&'b&n'.)  The  common  savin-tree. 

Jumip'erus  Vis>giii-i*a'Hia.®  Red 

Cedar.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  tops  of  the  Jnmperm  Vir¬ 
gin  iana. 

Ju'pi-ter.*  An  ancient  name  for  tin. 

Ju-s*as'sic.  [Juiras'sBCMs;  from 
Ju'ra.~\  A  term  applied  to  a  particular 
group  of  oolitic  rocks  found  in  Mount 
Jura,  and  to  the  corresponding  strata  of 
other  regions. 

Jurisprudence,  Medical.  See 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Jus,®  gen.  Ju'ris.  Broth  or  soup. 

Jusqniame,  zhus'kc-lm'.  The 
French  term  for  Hyoscyamus,  which  see. 

Jussieuan,  jus-su'an.  Belonging  to 
Jussieu:  applied  to  a  system  of  arrang¬ 
ing  plants  according  to  their  resemblance 
to  each  other;  or  what  is  termed  the 
Natural  Method. 

Juvantia,* ju-van'she-a.  [Plural  neu¬ 
ter  of  ju'vans,  present  participle  of  ju'vo, 
to  “help.”]  Helping,  or  aiding;  applied 
to  medicines  or  applications  which  as¬ 
suage  pain,  nervous  distress,  etc. 

Ju-ven'tus,*  gen.  Ju-ven-tu'tis. 
[From  ju'venis,  “young;”  Fr.  Jeunessc, 
zhuh'ness'.]  Youth.  (See  Adolescence.) 
Applied  by  some  writers  to  the  third  stage 
of  life,  between  about  the  twenty-fifth 
and  thirty-fifth  years. 


KAJ 


KIN 


K. 


Kajepiit.  See  Cajuputi  Oleum. 

Ka'li.*  [From  the  Arabic.]  The 
vegetable  alkali:  potash. 

Ka'li  Pn'rarn.®  (“Pure  Potash.”) 
The  Potassa  fusa. 

Ka-Iig-'e-nosss.  [ISalig'eitiBS ; 

from  ka'li,  an  “alkali,”  “potash,” 
and  yevvdd),  to  “generate.”]  Applied  to 
metals  which  form  alkalies  with  oxygen. 

Ka'lt-um.*  [From ka'li,  “potash.”] 
A  synonymous  term  for  potassium,  the 
base  of  potash. 

Ka'o-lin,*  or  Ka'o-lSme.  (Chinese, 
Kao-ling,  ka'o-ling'.)  China  clay;  a  fine, 
pure  clay,  procured  by  levigation  from 
the  felspar  of  mouldering  granite,  and 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  por¬ 
celain. 

Mas'sts'.  A  black  astringent  extract 
prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the  Areca 
catechu. 

Keel.  See  Carina. 

KtiloKcle,  k&'lo'cd'.  [From  a 

“tumor,”  and  u&ug,  a  “form.”]  The 
French  name  for  a  disease  resembling 
Cancer,  or  Scirrhus,  also  termed  Can- 
croicle,  and  Scirrhoidc. 

Kelotomia.  Sco  Celotomy. 

Kelp.  The  crude  soda  obtained  from 
the  ashes  of  sea-weed  in  Holland,  and 
on  the  northern  coast  of  France.  It  i3 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  of 
soap. 

Khr-a-ti'a-sis.*  [From  Kcpa;,  a 
“horn.”]  A  horn-like  excrescence  on 
the  temple  or  forehead. 

Keir-a-to-«le-i'tis.*  [From  Kcparcoins, 
the  “cornea.”]  The  same  as  Cotineitis. 

Her's-toaic.  [Elerato'ma,  at/s ; 
from  Kzpa;,  a  “horn.”]  A  horn-like  tu¬ 
mor,  cr  swelling. 

Ke-rat'o-rsyx'is,*  or  Ce-ra4'®- 
isyx'ss.*  [From  xipa;,  a  “horn,”  or  the 
“cornea,”  and  vv jcco,  to  “puncture.”] 
An  operation  by  which  the  crystalline  is 
depressed  by  a  needle  passed  through 
the  cornea. 

Ke-rat.'o-j>Jas'tie.  [Keratoplas'- 
ti«!as.]  Belonging  to  keratoplasty. 

_  Ker-a  t  'o- j»l as '  ty .  [SIerat®3»las'» 
tia,:  from  xepa;,  a  “horn,”  or  the  “cornea,” 
and  -A w,  to  “form.”]  An  operation 
by  which  the  cornea  of  an  animal  has  been 
excised  and  reapplied,  or  a  new  one  from 
another  animal  put  in  its  place.  Also 
written  Cemtoplasty,  or  Oercitoplastica. 

Heratotonse.  See  Ceratotome. 
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Ke-rcc'to-mji,  [Kereeto'mia; 

from  Kcpas,  a  “horn,”  or  the  “cornea,” 
and  [ktc/jiho,  to  “  cut  off.”]  The  operation 
of  excising  the  outward  layers  of  the 
cornea,  by  which  a  clear  aperture  in  the 
middle  of  a  generally  opaque  cornea  may 
be  obtained. 

Kei'mes  An'I-imal,  or  Iler'mes 
Ber'ry.  [Coc'ctis  Il'icis.]  A  name 
applied  to  insects  found  upon  the  Quer- 
cks  coccifera,  which  grows  in  Southern 
Europe  and  in  the  Levant.  They  are  in 
the  form  of  round,  reddish  grains,  about 
the  size  of  peas,  found  adhering  to  the 
branches.  They  were  formerly  used  for 
dyeing  scarlet.  Kermes  is  a  Latin  form 
of  a  word  found  in  several  Asiatic  lan¬ 
guages,  and  signifying  a  little  worm  or 
insect. 

Iter' mies  Msss'e-ral.  The  precipi¬ 
tated  sulpliuret  of  antimony,  named 
from  its  resemblance  in  color  to  tho 
kermes  insect. 

KiS»e.  See  Chilblain. 

Kidney.  [Ken,  Ke'nis.]  The 
kidneys  are  two  glandular  bodies  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  lumbar  region,  consisting  of 
an  external  or  cortical,  and  an  internal 
or  tubular,  substance.  Their  office  is  to 
secrete  the  urine,  and  thus  to  carry  off 
the  superfluous  fluid  matter  from  the 
system. 

Hid’ney-SBsaped'.  [  Kenifor'mis.] 

A  term  applied  to  a  roundish  cr  broadly 
cordate  leaf,  concave  at  the  base. 

Kiestein,  or  Kfiestin.  See  Kyes- 

TEIN. 

Kil'o-gram,  or  Kiro-gramme. 

[From  YiAioi,  a  “'thousand,”  and  gramme.] 
A  French  weight  of  a  thousand  grammes, 
equal  to  2.68  (or  about  2§j  lbs.  troy,  or 

lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Hiiolitre,  kfl'lo-l^tR',  or  kil'o-lAt’r. 
[From  \i\ioi,  a  “thousand,”  and  litre.] 
A  French  measure  of  a  thousand  litres, 
equal  to  35.3111  English  cubic  feet. 

Kilometre,  kil'o'me'ter  (French 
pron.  kAlo'metR').  [From  xOuoi,  a 
“thousand,”  and  metre.]  A  French  mea¬ 
sure  of  a  thousand  metres,  or  4  furlongs, 
213  yards.  1  foot,  and  10.2  inches. 

Ki ' n a- K i ' isa.*  A  name  for  Cinchona. 

Ki'nate.  [lli'nas,  a't/s.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  kinic  acid  with  a  base. 

II jn-e-sip'a-tliy .  [Kinesipatlsi'a ; 
from  kivso),  to  “  move,”  and  irdOog,  an 
“affection,” or  “disease.”]  A  system  of 
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athletic  exercises  and  feats  of  muscular 
strength;  adopted  as  a  means  of  curing 
disease. 

King’s  E'vil.  A  name  given  to 
scrofula,  from  the  belief  that  it  might 
be  cured  by  the  touch  of  royalty. 

Ki'nic,  orkin'ik.  [Kin'icus.]  (Called, 
also,  Cinclion'lc  and  Quin'iC.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  Cinchona. 

Kiukina.  See  Kina-Kina. 

Ki'no.*  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  || 
for  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Ptero- 
car'pus  marsu'pium  (or  of  the  Pterocar'- 
pus  erina' ceus,  according  to  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Pharmacopoeia  for  1830). 

Kirscli  Wasser,  keeRsh  vas'sijr. 
(“  Cherry  Water.”)  The  German  name 
of  a  liquor  distilled  from  cherries,  stones 
and  all.  It  is  sometimes  called  “the 
brandy  of  Switzerland.” 

Klep-to-ma'nI-a.®  [From  k-Xottw,  to 
“  steal,”  and  yavia,  “  madness.”]  A  sup¬ 
posed  species  of  moral  insanity,  actu¬ 
ating  the  subjects  of  it  to  pilfer  and 
steal. 

Knee.  See  Genu. 

Knee-Jointed.  See  Geniculate. 

Knee-Pan.  The  patella. 

Knit'ted.  [Connex'ns.]  That 
stage  in  the  union  of  fractured  bones  in 
which  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  is  at¬ 
tained. 


Iinock-Knees.  See  Genua  V alga. 

Knotted.  See' Articulatus. 

Morectomla.  See  CorectomtA. 

Kousso,*  Koosso,®  or  Cnsso,® 
koos'so.  The  flowers  of  the  Braye'ra  an- 
thelmin'tica,  long  used  in  Abyssinia,  and 
more  recently  in  Europe,  as  a  remedy 
against  Tienict,  or  tapeworm. 

Kra-me'ri-a.*  Rhatany.  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeial  name  ||  for  the  root  of  the 
Krameria  triandra. 

Krame'ria  Tri-an'dra.®  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  a  plant  used  as  an  astrin¬ 
gent,  diuretic,  and  detergent.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Polygalaceec. 

Kreasote.  See  Creasote. 

Kreatin.  See  Creatin. 

Kreatinin.  See  Creatinin. 

Ky-£s'te-in,  or  Ky-es'te-lne  (fre¬ 
quently  pronounced  ki'es-tin),  written 
also  Cyestein  and  Kiestein.  [From 
Kvio  or  Kvecn,  to  “  be  pregnant,”  and  iaQijs, 
a  “  garment,”  or  “  covering,”  and,  hence, 
used  for  “pellicle.”]  An  albuminoid 
substance  discovered  floating  as  a  pel¬ 
licle  on  the  urine  of  pregnant  women ; 
not  confined,  however,  to  utero-gesta- 
tion,  but  connected  with  the  lacteal  se¬ 
cretion.  Taken  in  connection  with  other 
symptoms,  it  is  considered  a  valuable  aid 
in  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy. 

Kystotome.  See  Cystotome. 


L. 


Eabdamim,  or  Ladanum.  See 

Cistus  Creticus. 

Ea-bel'lum.®  [Diminutive  of  la'- 
bium,  a  “lip.”]  The  lip  or  lower  petal 
of  ringent,  personate,  or  orchideous 
flowers. 

Ea'bi-a,®  gen.  Ea-bl-o'rura.  The 

plural  of  Labium,  which  see. 

X.a'bia  Pu-den'di.®  The  thick  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  vulva,  or  parts  external  to 
the  nymphse. 

Ea'bi-al.  [Eabia'lis.]  Belonging 
to  the  labium. 

Eabialis  (Muscle).  See  Orbicularis 
Oris. 

Ea-M-a'tje,®  or  Eamiaeese,®  la- 

me-a'she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exo¬ 
genous  plants,  mostly  herbaceous,  which 
abound  in  temperate  regions.  It  in¬ 
cludes  Peppermint  {Mentha),  Lavender 
( Lavandula ),  and  Sage  (Salvia).  Their 
aromatic  qualities  render  many  species 
valuable  as  carminative  medicines. 
ESi'bl-ate.  [Eabia'tns;  from  la'~ 
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bium,  a  “lip.”]  Having  two  lips,  as  the 
snapdragon  flower. 

Ea-bl-at-I-flo'rus.®  [From  la, 'bium, 
a  “lip,”  and  flos,  a  “flower.”]  Having 
labiate  flowers. 

X.ab-1-dom'e-ter.  [Eabidom'e- 
trum;  from  XaSif,  a  “forceps,”  and 
jiirpov,  a  “measure.”]  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  dimensions  of  the 
child’s  head  in  the  pelvis,  etc. 

Ea'bl-um,®  plural  Ea'bl-a.  [From 
\aSsXv  (from  \aySanS),  to  “receive;”  be¬ 
cause  they  receive  the  food.]  (Fr.  Levre, 
levR  or  1&vr.)  The  lip;  but  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  parts  from  their  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  lip. 

La'Mum  ILeji-o-ri'snam.®  The  mal¬ 
formation  called  hare-lip. 

Ea/bor.®  [From  labo'ro,  labora'tum, 
to  “work,”  to  “labor,”  to  “be  in  dis¬ 
tress.”]  The  process  of  parturition,  or 
childbirth.  See  Parturition. 

La'bor,  Com'pli-cat-ed.  That 
which  is  attended  with  some  dangerous 
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or  troublesome  accident  or  disease,  con¬ 
nected  in  particular  instances  with  the 
process  of  parturition. 

Labor,  Morbid.  See  Parodynia. 

Lab'o-ra-to-ry.  [Laborato'rinm ; 
from  labo'ro,  labora'tum,  to  ‘‘work,”  to 
“  labor.”]  (Fr.  Laboratoire,  la'bo'ra  - 
twau'.)  The  place  in  which  chemical 
operations  are  performed. 

La'brain.®  [From  la'vo,  to  “  wash ;” 
a  “  bathing-tub,”  the  “  brim  of  a  ves¬ 
sel.”]  The  lip,  especially  the  upper  lip. 

Lab'y-rinth.  [Labyrin'thus;  from 
XaSvpirQo;,  a  “place  having  many  wind¬ 
ings.”]  That  portion  of  the  internal  ear 
comprising  the  cochlea,  vestibulum,  and 
semicircular  canals. 

Lab-y-rin'thi-forin.  [Labyrin- 
thifor'inis;  from  laborin' thus,  a  “laby¬ 
rinth.”]  Formed  like  a  labyrinth. 

Lafe-y-riitfh'o-don.®  [From  \a6v- 
piiido;,  a  “  labyrinth,  ”  and  olovs,  a 
“tooth.”]  A  genus  of  extinct,  gigantic 
reptiles,  characterized  by  remarkable 
complexity  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth. 

Lac,®  gen.  Lac'tis.  [From  ydAa, 
■yuXtxKTO;,  “milk;”  also,  the  “sap”  or 
“juice”  of  a  plant.]  The  Latin  word 
for  “  milk.”  Also,  the  common  name  for 
a  substance  deposited  by  an  insect  on  the 
branches  of  several  kinds  of  trees  in  the 
East  Indies. 

Lac'ca,®  or  Gum  Lac.  A  resinous 
substance  formed  by  an  insect  on  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  East  Indian  trees.  It 
yields  a  fine  red  dye,  and  is  used  to 
make  sealing-wax.  When  melted,  it  is 
called  Shell-lac. 

La^'er,®  neuter  Lac'er-um.  [From 
a  “rent,”  or  “cleft.”]  Torn;  rent: 
lacerated. 

Lac-e-ra'tion.  [Lacera'tio,  o'nis; 
from  lac' era,  lacera' turn,  to  “tear.”]  The 
act  of  tearing  or  rending. 

La-cer'ti-dse.®  [From  lacer'ta,  a 
“lizard.”]  A  group  of  Saurians  forming 
the  second  family  in  the  Cuvierian  sys¬ 
tem. 

La-eer'ti-form.  [Lacertiffor'mis ; 

from  lacer'ta,  a  “lizard.”]  Formed 
like  a  lizard. 

La-$er-tiu'i-d*e.®  [From  lacer'ta,  a 
“lizard.”]  A  family  of  Saurian  reptiles. 

La-eer-to-i'deS.®  [From  lacer'ta, 
a  “  lizard.”]  Resembling  the  lizard  :  la- 
cer'toid. 

Lac'er-nm  Fo-va'inen,  plural  La<j'- 
er-aFo-rami-ma.  (“Torn  Opening.”) 
The  name  applied  to  two  irregular  open¬ 
ings,  appearing  as  if  they  were  torn,  be¬ 
tween  the  occipital  and  temporal  bones. 


LaoH'ry'-nia,®  or  Lac'rjf-ma.®  [Gr. 

SaKpvpa;  from  oaKpvoj,  to  “weep.”]  (Fr. 
Larme,  laurn.)  The  limpid  secretion  of 
the  lachrymal  gland.  See  Tear. 

Lacli'ry-mal.  [Lachryma'lis,  or 
Laeryma'lis;  from  lach'ryma,  a  “tear.”] 
Belonging  to  the  tears. 

Lachrymal  Bone.  [Os  Lachry¬ 
mal®.]  See  Unguis  Os. 

Lachrymal  L’aruncle.  See  Ca- 
RUNCULA  LACHRYMALIS. 

Lachrymal  Duct.  See  Ductus  ad 
Nasuji. 

Lach'rymal  Gland.  [Glan'dula 
Lachryma'lis.]  The  glomerate  gland, 
situated  above  the  external  angle  of  the 
orbit,  which  secretes  the  tears. 

La-cin'I-ate.  [Lacinia'tus ;  from 
lacin' ia,  a  “fringe,”  or  “rag.”]  Fringed ; 
jagged;  slashed.  Applied  to  flowers. 

La-ciii-j-flo'rus.*  [From  lacin' ia,  a 
“fringe,”  or  “rag,”  and  Jlos,  a  “flower.”] 
Having  fringed  petals  :  laeiniflo'rous. 

La-cin-i-fo-ll-a'tus.*  [From  lacin' ia, 
a  “fringe,”  or  “rag,”  and  f o' Hum,  a 
“leaf.”]  Having  laciniated  or  fringed 
leaves. 

La-cin'I-form.  [bacilli  for 'in  Is ; 

from  lacin'ia,  a  “  fringe,”  or  “  rag.”] 
Formed  like  a  fringe. 

La-cin-u-la'tus.®  [From  lacin' via, 
a  “little  fringe.”]  Having  irregular 
divisions. 

La-cin-u-Io'sus.®  [From  lacin'ula, 
a  “little  fringe.”]  Having,  or  full  of, 
little  fringes. 

Lacis,  l&'s<P.  The  French  term  for 
Plexus,  which  see. 

Lac'mus.  Synonymous  with  Litmus. 

La-con 'l-eum.*  [From  Lacon'icun , 
“belonging  to  Laconia,”  or  Lacedm- 
mon.]  A  name  applied  to  a  vapor  bath, 
from  its  having  been  much  used  by  the 
ancient  Lacedmmonians. 

Lacryma,  See  Lachryma. 

Lact-al-bu'men.  [From  lac,  “milk,” 
and  albu'menJ]  Literally,  the  “albumen 
of  milk.”  Another  name  for  Casein. 

Lac'tate.  [Lac'tas,  a  'Us.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  lactic  acid  with  a  base. 

Lac-ta'tion.  [Lacta'tio,  o'nis; 
from  lac' to,  lacta'tum,  to  “  suckle.”] 
The  act  or  the  period  of  giving  suck. 

Lac'te-al.  [Lac'tesis;  from  lac, 
lac’ tie,  “milk.”]  (Fr.  Lacti,  BLk'ti'.) 
Belonging  to  milk.  Applied  to  certain 
vessels,  because  they  absorb  and  convey 
a  fluid  (chyle)  of  a  milky  appearance. 

Lac'te-als.  [Va'sa  Chylif'era,  or 
Va'saLac'tea.]  The  chyliferous  vessels. 
See  Lacteal. 
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Lac'te-in.  pLactei'na;  from  the 

same.]  A  substance  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  milk,  concentrating  its 
essential  qualities;  solidified  milk. 

ILac'te-ous.  [Xac'teus;  from  lac, 
lac'tis,  "milk.”]  Milk-white. 

Ijac-t&s'yence.  [Iiactescen'tia ; 
from  lades' co,  to  “become  like  milk,” 
to  “have  milk.”]  The  quality  of  any 
liquid  that  is  thick,  white,  and  resembles 
milk. 

Iiac-ti5s'<geait.  [Xactes'cens ;  from 
the  same.]  Resembling  milk,  or  yield¬ 
ing  a  milky  juice,  as  some  plants. 

Jbac'fic.  [I/ac'ticMS;  from  lac,  lac'¬ 
tis,  “milk.”]  (Fr.  La  clique,  lak'tek',  or 
Laiieux,  la'tuh'.)  Applied  to  an  acid 
obtained  from  milk;  also  termed  Galac¬ 
tic. 

Liac'tic  A^'id.  [A$'idum  Ime'ta- 
cnm.]  A  syrupy,  nearly  transparent, 
liquid,  of  a  pale  wine  color,  having  a 
slight,  bland  odor,  and  a  very  sour  taste. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.212.  It  is  found 
in  a  number  of  animal  secretions, 
and  exists  abundantly  in  the  juice  of 
flesh.  It  is  usually  obtained  by  decom¬ 
posing  the  lactate  of  iron  by  alcohol. 
Lactic  acid  has  been  assigned  a  place  on 
the  primary  list  of  the  U.S.  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  for  I860.  Lactic  acid  has  been  used 
with  advantage  in  some  forms  of  dys¬ 
pepsia. 

Lac-tif 'er-ons.  [Inictilf'erus ; 

from  lac,  lac' tin,  “  milk,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“  bear.”]  Producing  or  conveying  milk. 

Lactif'erons  fl>aicts.  The  milk- 
conveying  ducts  of  the  mammillary 
glands. 

Lae-ti-flo'ras.*  [From  lac,  “milk,” 
and  Jios,  a  “flower.”]  Having  flowers 
white  like  milk  :  lactiflo'rous. 

I<ac-tif  u-gus.®  [From  Zac,  “milk,” 
and  fu'yo,  to  “drive  away.”]  Lacti- 
fuge.  Preventing,  or  checking,  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  milk. 

liac'tin,  or  iLae'tine.  [Froth  lac, 
“  milk.”]  Sugar  of  milk. 

Jbac'tisfthe  genitive  of  Lac,  which  see. 

IiStc-tiv'or-o«s.  [iLacliv'orus;  from 
lac,  “milk,”  and  vo'ro,  to  “devour.”] 
Milk-devouring,  or  living  on  milk. 

Siae'to-^ele.-*  [From  lac,  “milk,” 
and  sfiXi,  a  “tumor.”]  A  collection  of  a 
milk-like  fluid;  also  termed  Galactocele. 

Ik  act®  met  rum .  See  Galactometer. 

Ii»c't©"SC©5»e.  [Iiactos'c©2>HS ; 
from  lie,  “milk,”  and  okottsw,  to  “ex¬ 
amine.”]  An  instrument  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  quantity  and  value  of  milk. 

Lac-tu'ca.®  [From  lac,  “milk;” 
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named  on  account  of  its  milky  juice.] 
(Fr.  Laitue,  lAtii'.)  A  Linnman  genus 
of  the  class  Synyenesia,  natural  order 
Composites,  or  Chicoracesc.  Also,  the 
Pharmaeopceial  name  (Lond.  Ph.,  1851) 
for  Laduca  saliva. 

ILaetni'ea  Sa-ti'va.®  Garden  lettuce. 

Xiaetai'ea  VI-co's®.*  The  strong- 
scented  lettuce  (termed  also  Opium-let¬ 
tuce)  from  which  lactucarium  is  obtained. 

I.ae-fu-ca'rs-am.*  [From  lactu'ca, 
“lettuce.”]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
for  the  inspissated  juice  of  Laduca  sativa 
and  Laduca  virosa. 

Ij^-cu'iia,*  plural  Ija-cu'nse.  [From 
la' cits,  a  “  lake,”  or  “  ditch.”]  Literally, 
a  “ditch,”  “hole,”  or  “chasm.”  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Anatomy  to  the  excretory  ducts 
of  mucous  glands.  Applied  in  Botany 
to  punctures  on  stems,  leaves,  etc. 

Lacn'na  Magna.8  (“Largo  Lacu¬ 
na.”)  A  small  opening,  or  hollow  larger 
than  the  rest,  situated  near  the  Fossa 
navicularis  of  the  male  urethra. 

lia-CM'nas,®  the  plural  of  Lacuna. 

La-cu'nar.  Having,  or  resembling, 
lacuna;.  Also,  a  “  roof.”  See  next  article. 

liacn'nar  ©r'M-fee.®  (“Roof  of 
the  Orbit.”)  The  roof  of  the  orbit  of 
the  eye. 

Lac-M-mose'.  [Imessno'sMs;  from 

lacu'na,  a  “gap,”  or  “cavity.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  lacuna ;  full  of  depressions,  or  cavi¬ 
ties. 

I«a-cns 'trine,  [liaens'tris ;  from 
la'cus,  a  “lake.”]  Belonging  to  a  lake. 

I«sesi®.  See  Lesion. 

liSevigatio.  See  Levigation. 

La-ivesi  'I-lforsn.  [IiSig-erE£ffon’'mTiis ; 
from  lags' na,  a  “  bottle.”]  Having  the 
form  of  a  Florence  flask. 

liHg-iae'sis.®  [From  A iyvris,  “lust¬ 
ful.”]  Lust.  The  name  of  a  genus  in 
Good's  Nosology. 

La-goon [ILag'u'iia ;  from  la'cus.  a 
“lake.”]  A  shallow  channel,  or  creek, 
mostly  on  the  margin  of  the  sea. 

Lag'-oplt-tlial'mi-a.®  [From  Aayj'j, 
a  “hare,”  and  o^OaApdf,  the  “eye.”]  A 
disease  in  which,  from  a  defect  in  the 
upper  eyelid,  there  is  imperfect  power 
of  closing  the  eye:  so  named,  it  is  said, 
because  this  is  the  natural  condition  of 
the  eye  of  the  hare  when  asleep. 

Ihag'-ojflj-tlfial'aME-cits.®  Belonging 
to  layophthnhnia. 

La-gop'o-dous.  (Lagoji’odus ; 

from  Aayik,  a  “hare,”  and  jtoCs,  a 
“  foot.”]  Applied  to  certain  birds,  hav¬ 
ing  the  feet  covered  with  soft  hair  or 
down. 
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L.a-g'o'pns,  p'ocL's.®  [From  the  same.] 
Hare-footed.  Applied  to  the  grouse  ge¬ 
nus;  also  to  the  fox,  and  other  animals. 

Iia-gos'to-nua.®  [From  Xay:3j,  a 
“  hare,”  and  aropa,  a  “  mouth.”]  Another 
name  for  hare-lip. 

ILait,  14.  The  French  for  Milk, 
which  see. 

Ihaifeux.  See  Lactic. 

Ibalte.  A  term  applied  to  certain 
insoluble  compounds, — pigments  com¬ 
posed  of  aluminous  earth  and  vegetable 
or  animal  coloring  matter,  as  carmine 
lake,  madder  lake.  It  appears  to  have 
been  originally  applied  to  reel  pigments 
only :  it  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
lac,  a  reddish  resinous  substance.  See 
Lac. 

Iial-la'tion.  [JLalla'tio,  «')??'».]  A 
term  for  the  faulty  pronunciation  in 
which  l  is  rendered  unduly  liquid,  or 
substituted  for  an  r. 

I.amb-«la-cis'mus.s  [From  lamb' da, 
the  name  of  the  Greek  X,  or  /.]  The 
same  as  Lallation,  which  see. 

Jbaasaii'rtoM,  or  ILaMitxloi'jlal. 
[From  lamb' da,  and  eilos,  a  “form.”] 
The  same  as  LAMBnoiDES. 

Iiamb-d©-i'«leS.®  [From  A,  and  silo;, 
a  “  form.”]  Resembling  the  Greek  l,  or 
lambda. 

JL.ambt3oi'des  ©s.®  The  Os  hyoides, 
so  called  from  its  resembling  the  Greek 
letter  A. 

£iani'el-lar,  or  tam'el-late.  [Lam- 
ella'ris;  from  lamed  la,  a  “'thin  plate.”] 
Composed  of  flat  plates ;  having  lam¬ 
ellae. 

La-incMi-braii;cM-ate.  [Lamel- 
libranchia'tus,  or  lianiellibran'- 
ctsms;  from  lamel' la,  a  “thin  plate,” 
and  fJpiyxia,  “gills.”]  Having  the  gills 
disposed  symmetrically  in  large  semi¬ 
circular  plates. 

&a-mel-H-c©r'rais.*  [From  lamel' la, 
a  “thin  plate,”  and  cor'nu,  a  “horn.”] 
Applied  to  insects  having  lamellar  horns 
(or  antennsc):  lamellicornate. 

Lam-el-lifer-ous.  [I.amellif  er¬ 
as;  from  lamel' la,  a  “thin  plate,” 
and  fe'ro,  to  “  bear.”]  Bearing  or  having 
lamella).  Applied  to  certain  plants. 

JLa-mel'li-foran.  [Lftniellifoi''mis ; 
from  lamel' la,  a  “  thin  plate.”]  Formed 
of,  or  like,  small  plates. 

Iiam-el-li&'er-us.*  [From  lamel'- 
la,  a  “  thin  plate,”  and  c/c'ro,  to  “  carry.”] 
The  same  as  Lamelliferous  :  lamellig'- 
erous. 

I<a-mei'lI-peS,  ecLV®  [From  lamel' la, 
a  “  thin  plate,”  and  pes,  a  “  foot.”]  Hav- 
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ing  flattened  and  lamelliform  feet.  Ap 
plied  to  a  section  of  Conchifera. 

Jjam-el-li-i’os'tres,®  or 
ros’trals.  [From  lamel' la,  a  “thin 
plate,”  and  ros'trum,  a  “beak.”]  The 
name  of  a  tribe  of  swimming  birds,  the 
fourth  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  com¬ 
prising  those  in  which  the  margins  of 
the  beaks  are  furnished  with  numerous 
lamella;  or  dental  plates,  arranged  in  a 
regular  series,  as  in  the  swan,  goose,  and 
duck. 

Iiitin  i-iia,*  plural  8,ams-na‘.  Any 

thin  plate  or  layer  of  bone,  membrane, 
or  other  substance.  The  border  of  a 
polypetalous  corolla ;  the  blade  of  a  leaf 
or  petal. 

kam'I-nat-oel.  [J.amiiia'tus.]  Ap- 

plied  to  parts  that  consist  of  thin  layers, 
or  laminae,  lying  closely  upon  each 
other. 

ILam'I-ni-form.  iXaiuiiiifor'inis ; 

from  lam'ina,  a  “  thin  plate.”]  Flattened 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  plate. 

kamp'black.  A  species  of  char¬ 
coal,  of  which  the  finest  sort  is  produced 
by  collecting  the  smoke  from  a  lamp. 

Lam-po-car'pus.®  [From  Xu/raca,  to 
“shine,”  and  sapnas,  “fruit.”]  Having 
shining  fruit:  lampocarpous. 

I,am-pro-pbo'iiI-a.®  [From  \ap- 
n pos,  “bright,”  “clear,”  and  <pcovrj,  the 
“voice.”]  A  clear  and  sonorous  state  of 
the  voice. 

Lam-pro-phyl'le-us.*  [From  \ap- 
-pos,  “bright,”  “clear,”  and  <pi XXov,  a 
“leaf.”]  Applied  to  plants  having 
smooth  and  bright  leaves. 

Xtam'pro-pus.*  [From  \apTrpns, 
“bright,”  “clear,”  and  novs,  a  “foot.”] 
Having  the  stipes,  or  foot,  of  a  bright 
appearance. 

liam'py-ris,  i die.*  [From  \apncj,  to 
“shine,”  and  nip,  “fire.”]  The  glow¬ 
worm. 

ZLani'pyris  UToc-tl-Iu'ca.*  The 

systematic  name  of  the  glow-worm. 

La'na.®  Wool.  Applied  to  a  kind 
of  pubescence  which  covers  the  surfaces 
of  plants. 

ILa'na  PMS-o-sopIi'I-ca.®  (“Phil¬ 
osophical  Wool.”)  Flowers  of  zinc,  or 
the  snowy  flakes  of  the  white  oxide  of 
zinc,  which  arise  and  float  in  the  air 
from  the  combustion  of  that  metal. 

lii'nate.  [I.aiia'tiis ;  from  la'na, 
“wool.”]  Woolly;  having  a  pubescence 
like  wool. 

lAui-ce'o-la.®  [Diminutive  of  lan' - 
cea,  a  “lance.”]  A  little  lance ;  a  lancet, 
anil,  so,  the  same  as  Lancet,  which  see. 
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I>an'ce-o-late.  [Xamceola'tus;  from 
lance' ola,  a  “little  lance.”J  Having  the 
form  of  a  little  lance,  or  spear. 

Lnn'cet.  [Lat.  I.ancet'ta ;  Fr. 
Laneette,  loN«'set'.]  A  two-edged  instru¬ 
ment  for  bleeding,  or  other  purposes. 

liaii-ei-fo'14-ous.  [tancito  liws ; 
from  lan' ce  a,  a  “  lance,”  and  f o' Hum ,  a 
“leaf.”]  Having  lanceolated  leaves,  or 
divisions  of  leaves. 

Iian'ci-form.  [Lancifor'inis ; 

from  lan'cea,  a  “lance.”]  Having  the 
form  of  a  lance,  or  head  of  a  lance  ;  .ap¬ 
plied  to  teeth,  etc. 

I.an'el-nal-iiisg.  [Lan'cinans, 

an' tii;  from  lan'cino,  to  “thrust 
through,”  or  “rend.”]  Piercing,  as 
with  a  lance;  lacerating. 

Lungiie,  loxg.  The  French  word  for 
Tongue,  which  see. 

Liitn'sjuur,  o'ris.*  A  listless  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  use  exertion,  with  faintness. 

JLa-nif  er-ous.  [liitniferus;  from 
la'na,  “  wool,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  or  producing  wool. 

IiUn-i-flo'ruN.®  [From  la'na,  “wool,” 
and  Jlos,  a  “flower.”]  Having  woolly 
flowers:  laniflo'rous. 

IAi-m£'er-ous.  [I.an'ig'er,  or 

Iianig'erus;  from  la'na,  “wool,”  and 
ge'ro,  to  “carry.”]  The  same  as  Lanif- 
erous. 

JLa'ni-pe.%,  [From  la'na, 

“wool,”  and  pes,  a  “foot.”]  Having 
hairy  petioles,  or  feet. 

Iiii-nose'. .  [From  la'na,  “wool.”] 
The  same  as  Laxate,  which  see. 

liantanium.  See  Lanthanum. 

Laiitaunm.  See  Lanthanum. 

I,r  a' t  3i a- 11  am,®  Ltin  ta-nuin,®  or 
Iian-ta'nf-um.®  [From  XavOUvta,  to 
“be  concealed.”]  A  newly  discovered 
metal,  so  named  from  its  properties  be¬ 
ing  concealed  by  those  of  cerium,  with 
which  it  is  foun  l  united. 

La-nu'gl-nous.  [Lanugino'sus ; 
from  lanu'go,  “down,”  or  “soft  hair.”] 
Having  soft  hairs  or  down. 

JLa-nu'g'O,®  gen.  Lia-nu'&I-nis. 
[From  la'na,  “wool.”]  Soft  hairs,  wool, 
or  down. 

Lan-u-lo'sus.*  [From  la'na, 

“wool.”]  Having  wool;  full  of  wool. 

JLap-n- rom-no-d it3 ' y-amis.®  [From 
A airapa,  the  “flank,”  or  “loins,”  poms, 
■“single,”  and  Slhopog,  “double.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  in  the  plural  ( Laparoninodid'ymi ) 
to  twins  born  adhering  together  by  the 
loins. 

Lap -a-  r  o  -s  u  o '  pi  -  a  .  *  [From  Xa-upa, 
the  “flank,”  or  “loins,”  and  okottuo,  to 
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“examine.”]  The  examination  of  the 
loins,  or  side,  by  means  of  the  stetho¬ 
scope,  pleximeter,  etc. 

ILap-a-ro-to'mi-a.*  [From  \airapa, 
the  “flank,”  or  “loins,”  and  Tkpvta,  to 
“cut.”]  Cutting  into  the  abdomen  in 
the  region  of  the  loins. 

I/ap-a-rot'o-mus.*  [From  the 
same.]  A  name  of  the  instrument  for 
performing  laparotomy:  a  lap'arotome. 

Lap'a-rys'te-ro-to'mi-a.*  [From 
\cnrapa,  the  “flank,”  or  “loins,”  v-jrlpa, 
the  “womb,”  and  ripvw,  to  “cut.”] 
Cutting  into  the  womb  through  the  flank 
or  abdomen. 

Lap'a-tluim.®  [From  XaTaJu,  to 
“empty;”  because  it  is  an  aperient,  or 
purgative.]  The  dock.  Sec  Rum  ex. 

ILap-i-ci'dus.*  [From  la' pis,  a 
“stone,”  and  ex' do,  to  “cut,”  or  “dig.”] 
Digging  into  stone;  imbedded  in  rocks, 
etc.  Applied  to  animals  and  shells  so 
found,  as  if  they  had  dug  their  retreat 
there. 

La-pid'e-oms.  [Lapid'eus;  from 

la' pis,  a  “  stone.”]  Stony;  belonging  to 
stone. 

ILap'i-des,*  the  plural  of  Lapis, 

which  see. 

lapides  Cancroruin.  See  Can- 
CRORIIM  LAPILLI. 

lap-Mfis'cent,  [Lapides'cens, 

en'tis;  from  la'pis,  a  “stone,”  and 
-esco,  a  Latin  termination  signifying 
to  “  grow.”]  Resembling  a  stone  in  hard¬ 
ness. 

l/a-pid-I-fi-ca'tioii.  [L»j>ii!a3ica'- 

tio,  o'?i in;  from  la'pis,  a  “stone,”  and 
fa' cio,  to  “make.”]  Conversion  into 
stone. 

the  plural  of  Lapillus, 

which  see. 

Jba-pil-lI-for'iMis.®  [From  lapil'lus, 
a  “littlo  stone.”]  Having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  small  stones :  lapilliform. 

Lap-il-So'sus.®  [From  the  same.] 
Having  lapilli. 

iLa-pil'lMS,®  plural  lia-pil'li.  [Di¬ 
minutive  of  la'pis,  a  “stone.”]  A  little 
stone.  See  Cancrorum  Lapilli. 

La'pis,®  gen.  I,ap'i-dis.  [Gr.  A auj, 
a  “stone.”]  A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
“stone.”  The  alchemists  called  by  this 
term  every  fixed  thing  which  does  not 
evaporate,  and,  hence,  even  human  blood 
was  termed  La'pis  anima'lis. 

Lapis  Calamiiuuris.  See  Cala- 
mina. 

La'pis  Cal-ca'rl-us.®  The  native 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  limestone. 

La'pis  Di-vi'uus.®  A  substance 
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composed  of  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate 
of  potash,  alum,  and  camphor,  used  as 
a  collyrium,  and  named  “divine,”  on 
account  of  its  supposed  virtues. 

luipiis  Infermalis.  See  PotAssa 
Fu3A. 

Eapis  Pliil©s©g>Eaoiriam.  See  Phi¬ 
losopher’s  Stone. 

S/up'pK.®  Burdock.  The  Pharma- 
copccial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of 
the  Lappa  minor  (or  Arc'tium.  lappa). 

tLappaceus,*  lap-pa'she-us.  [Prom 
lap' pa,  the  “elitbur.”J  Curved  at  the 
extremity  like  the  bractex  of  the  bur¬ 
dock. 

ILaq'tse-us  G-sit'tnir-is.*'  Literally, 
“noose  of  the  throat.”  A  name  applied 
to  a  malignant  inflammation  of  the  ton¬ 
sils. 

]L»3?e3a-Tree.  The  Punts  Larix. 

ILawIacfi.  See  Lardaceoiis. 

E-iar-tlsi'eeous.  [Ijas-tla'ceus;  from 
lar'dum,  “lard.”]  (Fr.  Lardaee,  laii'da'- 
si'.)  Resembling  lard,  or  the  fat  of 
bacon. 

Ikaitla'ceojis  De-g'en-e-a'a'tion, 
otherwise  called  Wax'y  ©egessera'- 
tion.  A  term  applied  to  certain  or¬ 
ganic  alterations  in  the  tissues,  whereby 
these  assume  a  translucent,  wax-like 
appearance.  One  form  of  substance  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  change  (found  as  a 
deposit  between  the  proper  elements  of 
the  tissues)  has  the  remarkable  property 
of  becoming  blue,  like  vegetable  starch, 
by  the  simple  action  of  iodine;  whence 
Virchow  applies  to  these  altered  struc¬ 
tures  the  term  amyloid  (i.e.  “starch- 
liko”)  degeneration.  The  tissues  them¬ 
selves  participate  in  this  peculiar  change, 
and  usually  exhibit  a  blue  or  violet 
color,  if  the  application  of  iodine  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  cautious  addition  of  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid. 

Imr'ale-us.*  [Prom  lar'dum,  the 
“fat  of  bacon,”  or  “lard.”]  Belonging 
to  lard. 

Lar'dum.*  The  fat  of  bacon.  See 
Adeps  Suillus. 

ILa'rix  Eu-i-o-pse'a.*  A  name  of 
the  larch-trec,  from  which  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine  is  procured.  See  Pinus  Larix. 

I.arane,  laRm.  See  Lachryma. 

liSirmoiement,  lan'm  wa'moNc'. 

[Prom  larme,  a  “  tear.”]  A  French  term 
for  Epiphora,  which  see. 

Lar'va,®  plural  Ear'vse.  A  Latin 
word,  signifying,  originally,  a  “  mask,” 
or  “spectre.”  A  grub,  or  larve.  Applied 
in  Entomology  to  the  first  condition  of 
the  metamorphosis  of  insects  hatched 


from  the  egg.  So  called  because,  in  this 
condition,  their  real  character  seems  to 
be  masked. 

I.arval.  [Earva'lis;  from  lar’va- 
a  “mask,”  a  “spectre.”]  Belonging  to 
a  mask,  or  to  larva.  Applied  to  diseases 
in  which  the  skin  of  the  face  is  dis¬ 
figured,  as  if  covered  by  a  mask. 

Eair-vic'o-lus.*  [From  lar'va,  a 
“mask,”  a  “spectre,”  and  co'lo,  to  “in¬ 
habit.”]  Applied  to  certain  small  insects 
existing  in  larva. 

Lar'vi-lorm.  pLarvifor'mis.] 

Formed  like  larva. 

Lar-vin'a-mis.  [larvlp'arus ; 

from  lar'va,  and pa'rio,  to  “  bring  forth.”] 
Producing  larva  in  the  place  of  eggs. 

Earyng’C.  See  Laryngeal. 

Lar-yn-gc'al.  [laryngc'KS;  from 
Aapuyf,  the  “larynx.”]  (Fr.  Laryngf,, 
lS,'raNG'zh&',  or  Laryngien,  l&'raN°'zhe- 
aN«'.)  Belonging  to  the  larynx. 

Laryngien.  See  Laryngeal. 

lar-yn-gis'nms.®  [From  Aapt>yyiT&), 
to  “vociferate.”]  Spasm  of  the  muscles 
closing  the  larynx. 

I.ar-yit-g'I'tis,  id  os.*  [From  Adpuyf, 
the  “larynx.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
larynx. 

I.a-ryn-go-gra'iilti-a.*  [From 

Aupuyf,  the  “larynx,”  and  ypatjxn,  to 
“write.”]  A  description  of  the  larynx. 

Ii&r-ym-gol'o-gy.  [Earyugolo'- 
gia ;  from  \lpvy£,  the  “larynx,”  and 
A'tyas,  a  “discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the 
larynx ;  the  science  of  the  larynx. 

i,:tr-yii-gopli'o-ny,  or  I.isr-yn- 
goph'o-nisin.  [XaryKgejjlio'uia,  or 
Earyngopltonis  nuts;  from  A.'puyf, 
the  “larynx,”  and  tpwvfi,  the  “voice.”] 
The  sound  of  the  voice,  heard  by  means 
of  the  stethoscope,  within  the  larynx. 

I>aa>yn-gojili-ihis'i-cu$.*  Belong¬ 
ing  to  laryngophthisis. 

Ear-yn-gopli  'tSii-sis.*  [From  Aup- 
vyl,  the  “larynx,”  and  cpQiats,  a  “wast¬ 
ing.”]  A  disease  of  the  larynx,  con¬ 
nected  with  pulmonary  consumption : 
laryngeal  phthisis. 

Ea-ryii-g-or-riioe'gi.*  [From  A «p«y(, 
the  “larynx,”  and  prw,  to  “flow.”]  A 
pituitous  or  serous  flow  from  the  larynx. 

La-ryn-go-spas'inus.®  [From  Aup- 
ryt,  the  “larynx,”  and  erraapo;,  a 
“spasm.”]  The  same  as  Laryngismus, 
which  see. 

Ea-ryu-go-ste-no'sis.*  [From  A ap- 
ryf,  the  “larynx,”  and  ormoffif,  a  “con¬ 
traction.”]  Contraction  of  the  larynx. 

Ear-yn-goVo-imis.*  [From  A «pry(, 
the  “larynx,”  and  repino,  to  “cut.”]  An 
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instrument  for  performing  laryngotomy : 
a  laryn'gotome. 

liar-ym-g'ot'w-May.  [iarymgwt®'- 
mia;  from  the  same.]  The  operation  of 
cutting  into  the  larynx. 

lar'ynx,*  gen.  ILa-ryn'gis.  [Gr. 
Xapryf.]  The  upper  part  of  the  trachea, 
or  windpipe;  in  a  general  sense,  the 
organ  of  the  voice. 

Xia-sl-an'ttms.®  [Prom  Xuo-ioj, 

“hairy,”  and  drOog,  a  “flower.”]  Having 
hairy  or  rough  flowers. 

lut-si-cMbar'pMs.*  [Prom  \a<n  og, 

“hairy,”  and  xap-Kug,  “fruit.”]  Having 
hairy  fruit. 

iLa-sj-o-pe-ta'le-sis.®  [Prom  \amog, 
'■'hairy,”  and  irtraXov.  a  “petal.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  hairy  petals. 

la-si-ctp'teir-ns.*  [Prom  Xamog, 

“rough,”  or  “hairy,”  and  irrcpor,  a 
“wing.”]  Having  hairy  wings,  as  the 
Vespertil'io  lasiop'terus,  a  species  of 
bat. 

I.a-si'o-jiMS.®  [From  Xdaio;,  “hairy,” 
and  7rovg,  a  “foot.”]  Having  the  stij ocs 
hairy. 

Iia-si-o-sper'iMus.iif  [From  Xumog, 
“hairy,”  and  arippa,  a  “seed.”]  Having 
hairy  fruit  or  seed. 

Iia-si-os'ta-etoys.s-  [From  Xdoiog, 
“hairy,”  and  ardxi’s,  an  “ear  of  corn.”] 
Having  flowers  in  rough,  hairy  ears. 

Iia'si-pes,  p'edis.®  The  same  as 
Lasiopus. 

lia-sl-ii'jrws.*  [From  Xdaiog,  “hairy,” 
and  ovpd,  a  “tail.”]  Having  hairy  pe¬ 
duncles,  or  tails. 

Ihas'si-tjicle.  [Xiassitsi'd©,  slirtis  ; 

from  las'sus,  “weary,”  “tired.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  “  weariness,”  or  “  fatigue;”  but  usu¬ 
ally  denoting  a  sensation  of  exhaustion 
and  weakness,  independent  of  fatigue. 

JLat.  dol.  ==  Lat’cri dolcn'ti.*  “To the 
side  affected.” 

ILa'tent.  [Iba'teMs;  from  la'teo,  to 
“lie  hid.”]  Lurking;  concealed;  lying 
hid. 

X.a'tent  Pe'rS-od.  That  space  of 
time  during  which  certain  diseases  lurk 
in  the  system,  before  their  presence  is 
manifested  by  symptoms. 

Iiat'cr-al.  [jLsiteira'lis ;  from  la'tus, 
lat'eris,  the  “side.”]  Belonging  to  the 
side;  on  the  side,  as  distinguished  from 
medial  or  central. 

Lat'eral  4>p-e-ra'tion.  [Opera'- 
tio  Latea*a'lis.]  One  of  the  operations 
of  lithotomy;  being  performed  on  the 
left  side  of  the  perinseum. 

Lat'eral  Si'nus-es.  Two  veins  of 
the  dura,  mater  ;  the  right  arid  left  late-  I 
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ral  sinuses,  running  along  the  crucial 
spine  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Lat-e-ri-flo'rns.S  [From  la'tus,  the 
“side,”  and  Jlos ,  a  “flower.”]  Having 
lateral  flowers. 

lut  t-<“- s’ I- f<> '  8  s.  [JLaterifa'lius ; 

from  la'tus,  the  “side,”  and  / o'  Hum,  a 
“leaf.”]  Growing  at  the  side  of  a  leaf. 

I,  at-e-rig '  ra-du  s  .*  [From  la'tus, 
the  “side,”  and  rjra'dior,  to  “go,”  to 
“step.”]  Going  or  moving  sideways. 

ILat-e-ri-mer'vtis.*  [From  la'tus, 
the  “side,”  and  ner'vus,  a  “nerve.”] 
Applied  to  leaves  in  which  the  nervures 
diverge  from  the  middle. 

jLat-e-rl'tiouas.  pLateiri'tiKis;  from 
la' ter,  a  “brick.”]  Applied  to  a  sedi¬ 
ment  like  brick-dust  in  the  urine. 

iLa'tex,®  gen.  ILat'S-cis.  A  Latin 
term  for  “liquor”  or  “juice”  in  general. 
Applied  to  the  proper  juice,  or  vital  fluid, 
of  plants. 

ILat-i-ciff'efi’-mus.  [Jbaticif'erus ; 

from  la'tcx,  lat'icis,  a  “liquor,”  or 
“juice,”  and  fa'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Pro¬ 
ducing  or  containing  elaborated  sap,  or 
Special  juices  of  plants,  as  the  laticifcr- 
ous  tissue. 

ILat-I-fflohms.®  [From  la'tus, 

“broad,”  and  Jlos,  a  “  flower.”]  Having 
broad  flowers:  latiflo'rous. 

Ijat-j-lo'SI-ojts.  [ILatifo'lius;  from 
la'tus,  “broad,”  and  f o' Hum,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  broad  leaves. 

JLa-tSs'si-imwis.*  [The  superlative  de¬ 
gree  of  la'tus,  “broad.”]  The  “  broadest :” 
applied  to  the  Platysma  myodes,  which  is 
called  the  Latissimus  colli  (The  “Broad¬ 
est  [Muscle]  of  the  Neele”),  and  to  the 
Aniscalptor  of  Cowper,  more  frequently 
called  the  Latissimus  dorsi  (The  “Broad¬ 
est  [Muscle]  of  the  Back”). 

Liat'i-tucle.  [Latitude:  from  la'tus, 
“broad.”]  Literally,  “breadth.”  The 
distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the 
ecliptic,  or  of  a  place  from  the  equator. 

latticed.  See  Cancellatus. 

Laudable  See  Healthy  Pus. 

Lau/da-num.*  [From  la  a' do,  to 

“praise.”]  The  Tinctu'ra  o'pii. 

Lauiracese,*  lau-ra'sho-e.  A  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  exogenous  trees,  found  in 
the  cooler  parts  of  the  tropics,  and  some 
temperate  countries.  It  comprises  the 
Cinnamon,  Lau'rus  (including  the  Bay- 
tree,  or  true  laurel),  and  Sassafras.  The 
species  are  generally  tonic,  stimulant, 
and  aromatic.  Camphor  is  an  abundant 
product  of  this  Order. 

Lau-i-a/ceous.  [Laura'ceus.]  Re¬ 
sembling  the  Laurus. 
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I>a.u'rel.  The  genus  Laurus. 

Lau'rel,  Al-ex-am'drl-an.  The 

Primus  laurocerasus. 

liaaiirics*.  See  Laurus. 

IiaH'ro-Cey'a-s8ES.®  The  Pharma- 
copceial  name  (Br.  Pk.)  for  the  Primus 
laurocerasus. 

Siaai'nis.*  (Fr.  Laurier,  lo're-4'.) 
A  Linnaaan  genus  of  the  class  Ennean- 
dria,  natural  order  Lauraceic.  The 
Pharmaeopceial  name  (Bond.  Ph.,  1851) 
for  the  fruit  of  Laurus  no  bill’s. 

ILaw'rMss  Caasi'pSao-ra.*  The  Lin- 
ncean  name  of  the  camphor-tree.  See 
Cajiphora  Officinarum. 

ILau'rajs  Cas'sia*  (kash'c-a).  The 
systematic  name  of  the  Cassia  lignea  (or 
wild  cinnamon)  tree,  the  bark  of  which, 
according  to  some  authorities,  is  called 
Cassia  lignea,  and  the  loaves  Folia  mala- 
baihri. 

ILsph'fses  Cflm-’ma-smo'BEiiKimi.-  The 
name  (Dub.  Ph.)  of  the  cinnamon-tree. 

ibim'a’Mri  {’sn-lI-Ia'ry&M.*  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  a  species,  the  bark  of 
which  is  called  Cortex  culilawan,  and 
closely  resembles  cinnamon. 

ILiisVffMSlS'ob'I-liis.*  The  bay -laurel, 
or  sweet-bay. 

ILau'ims  Sas'sa-fi'as.*  The  sassa¬ 
fras-tree. 

1L»' v;;..  [From  the  German  Lau'fen, 
to  “run,”  to  “flow”?]  A  generic  term 
for  all  mineral  substances  melted  by 
volcanic  fire,  and  cast  forth  in  the  form 
of  burning  streams. 

I.av-9-TOsn'tMsm.*  [From  la'vo,  to 
“wash.”]  A  clyster,  or  injection. 

Ewivasatle.  See  Lavandula. 

ILa-vsm'du-la.*  [From  la'vo,  to 
“wash;”  becau  c  it  was  much  used  in 
lotions.]  (Fr.  Lavande,  la'voxd'.)  Laven¬ 
der.  A  Lin nman  genus  cf  the  class  Didy- 
namia,  natural  order  Labiates.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for 
the  flowers  of  Lavandula  spier: ,  or  Lavan¬ 
dula  vera;  the  Lavandulae  Spices  Flores 
(“'Flowers  of  Lavandula  Spica”)  of  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

iba-viss* 'deila  Spi'ca.®  The  common 
lavender-plant. 

FavaiuSula  Ve'ra.®  The  samo  as 
Lavandula  Spica. 

lifivcmdler.  See  Lavandula. 

ILavesMlrala.  Seo  Lavandula. 

A  bath  for  the 

feet. 

I.aw-so'mi-a  lu-er'mis.*  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  plant  from  which 
the  kenne  of  Egypt  is  obtained. 

.Lax-a/tiou.  [ILaxa'tio,  <o'nis;  from 


lax'o,  laxa'tum,  to  “  loosen.”]  A  loosen¬ 
ing,  or  purgation. 

I>ax'si-tive.  [JLaxati'vus ;  from 
the  same.]  Slightly  purgative. 

Fax-a/tor,  ®'r is.%  [From  the  same.] 
A  relaxer.  Applied  to  muscles. 

Laxa'tor  Tym'psi-iis.*  A  muscle 
of  the  tympanum  attached  to  the  handle 
of  the  malleus. 

ILax-i-eos-ta'tus.*  [From  /ax' us, 
“loose,”  “free,”  and  cos'ta,  a  “rib.”] 
Furnished  with  solitary  or  distinct  ribs. 

latx-I-Gcv'rtis.®  [From  lax'us, 
“loose,”  or  “  free,”  and  Jlos,  a  “flower.”] 
Having  distinct  flowers  :  laxiflo'rous. 

I.ax-I-ib'H-us.®  [From  lax'us, 
“  loose,”  or  “free,”  and  f o' Hum,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  distinct  leaves :  laxifo'lious. 

Lax'us.*  Literally,  “ loose,-”  hence, 
spread  out;  diffused.  Applied  to  a  con¬ 
dition  of  animal  fibre. 

Laz-a-retto.  (Italian.)  A  hospi¬ 
tal  for  persons  afflicted  with  contagious 
diseases.  A  building  set  apart  for  the 
performance  of  quarantine. 

lib.  or  liib.  =  Li'braP  A  “pound.” 

Lead.  [Lat.  Plum'bum;  Gr.  goAu/?- 
<5o; ;  Fr.  Plomb,  piirn0.]  A  soft,  flexible, 
inelastic  metal,  of  a  bluish-gray  color. 
It  is  ductile  and  malleable,  but  possesses 
very  little  tenacity.  It  has  a  bright  me¬ 
tallic  lustre  when  freshly  cut,  but  quickly 
tarnishes  on  exposure  to  air.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  11.38.  It  fuses  at  about  600°. 
The  most  important  ore  of  lead  is  the 
sulphuret,  the  galena  of  the  mineralo¬ 
gists.  For  the  compounds  of  lead,  see 
Plumbum,  Plttmbi,  etc. 

Eiead, Sugar  of.  See  Plumbi  Acetas. 

Imaf.  [Fo  lium,  Fron.s.J  An  or¬ 
gan  performing  in  plants  the  functions 
of  respiration  and  assimilation.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  the  lamina  and  petiole,  and  is 
the  type  of  the  other  organs.  See  Type. 

F<eaff-StaOs..  See  Petiole. 

lieafflet.  See  Foliole. 

lieafy.  See  FoliACeous. 

Ijeammess.  Sec  Emaciation. 

Iheatlaer-lLilke,  or  ILeatlsery.  See 
CORIACEUS. 

I.ec'tns.®  A  bed  or  couch. 

I.eeythitliieeav  lc-s.th-e-da'she-e. 
[From  Lee' i/t his,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees,  found 
in  South  America.  The  well-known 
Brazil-nut  is  a  product  of  this  order. 

IiSdoyem’s  (leh-dw&'yoNz')  SMs-in- 
fec'tangf  Flu'itS.  A  solution  of  nitrate 
|  of  lead  in  water. 

Speech.  See  Hirudo  Medicinalis. 

|  lieg'ume.  [Legn'men,  £,egu'- 
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minis;  from  le'go,  to  “gather  up.”] 
(Fr.  Legume,  lAgiim'.)  A  pericarp  of 
two  oblong  valves  in  which  the  seeds  are 
ranged  along  one  suture  only. 

Le-ffu-mi-na'ris.®  [From  legu'men, 
a  “legume.”]  Applied  to  the  dehiscence 
of  pericarps  by  a  marginal  suture  : 
legu'minar. 

JLe-gu'mi-iii-for'inis.*  [From  le¬ 
gu'men,  a  “legume.”]  Having  the  form 
of  a  legume  :  leguminiform. 

Lc-gu-ini-iio'sse,*  or  Fabacete,® 

fa-ba'she-e.  A  large  and  important  nat¬ 
ural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  It  includes  a 
variety  of  useful  and  beautiful  species, 
some  of  which,  as  clover  and  lueern, 
are  cultivated  for  cattle;  others,  as  peas 
and  beans,  form  part  of  the  food  of  man. 
Indigo,  liquorice,  gum-Arabic,  and  senna 
are  products  of  this  order.  The  proper¬ 
ties  of  many  species  are  tonic,  purgative, 
or  narcotic. 

Iie-gii'nu-nous.  [Leg'iimino'sus ; 

from  legu'men,  a  “legume.”]  Having 
legumes. 

Leina'ma.®  [Gr.  Asi>ya;  from  Ad™,  to 
“  leave.”]  The  residue,  or  what  is  left 
of  a  thing. 

Lei-o-car'pus.®  [From  Aeioj, 

“smooth,”  and  Kaptro;,  “fruit.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  smooth  fruit,  as  the  Heylandia  leio- 
carpa,  and  Panicum  leiocarpum. 

Lei-o-cepli'a-lus.®  [From  \eto;, 
“  smooth,”  and  icspaXrj,  the  “head.”] 
Having  a  smooth  head,  or  hat.  Applied 
to  a  species  of  mushroom. 

Lci-o-pliy  l'lus.®  [F  rom  Xcto;, 
“smooth,”  and  <hv\\ov,  a  “leaf.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  smooth  leaves :  smooth  leaved. 

Lel-o-pi'lus.®  [From  \zXoq,  “smooth,” 
and  71-rAo;,  a  “  hat.”]  Having  a  smooth 
or  glabrous  hat.  Used  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  Leiocephalus. 

Lei'o-pus,  p  'odis.*  [From  A  eio;, 
“  smooth,”  and  ttov;,  a  “foot.”]  Having 
a  smooth  stipes ,  as  the  Hclotium  leiopus. 

Lei-o-sper'mus.®  [From  Asaoj, 
“smooth,”  and  a-, rlppa,  a  “seed.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  smooth  seed,  as  the  Galium  leio- 
apermum. 

Loi-o-sta'«l»y-us.®  [From  Asi o;, 
“  smooth,”  and  oraxv;,  an  “ear  of  corn.”] 
Having  smooth  ears;  the  glumes  which 
compose  them  being  smooth  and  glabrous, 
as  the  Trista'  chya  leiosta' chya. 

I,ei-po-t!iym'i-a.;:  [From  Ashra),  to 
“relinquish,”  to  “ fail,”  and  6vp6;,  the 
“  mind.”]  The  sensation  of  sinking,  or 
fainting;  Deliquinm  animi :  syncope. 

Lem '  may®  gen.  Lein'ma*tls.  [G  r. 
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\sppa ;  from  Aorco,  to  “decorticate.”]  The 
cortex,  or  bark;  the  coat,  or  covering 
of  plants. 

Lem' may®  [Gr.Xtjypu-  from  \ap6dvot, 
to  “receive,”  or  “take.”]  Something 
assumed  or  taken  for  granted  as  the  basis 
of  an  argument;  also,  the  demonstration 
of  some  premise,  in  order  to  render  what 
follows  more  easy. 

Lemnaceay*  lcm-na'she-e,  or  Pis- 
tiacese,®  pis-te-a'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  endogenous  plants,  often  found 
in  ditches.  It  includes  the  Lemna  (Duck¬ 
weed). 

Lem'oai.  [Li'mon,  o'nis.]  The 

fruit  of  the  Citrus  medica. 

Lesii-mi-aiie'.  A  beverage  com¬ 
posed  of  lemon-juice  diluted  with  water 
and  sweetened. 

Lem'on  Sc  air'vy’- Grass.  The 

Cochlea'ria  ojjlcina'lis,  regarded  as  a 
powerful  antiscorbutic. 

Lcm'ons,  Ac'M  of.  Citric  acid. 

Lcm'ons,  Salt  of.  Oxalic  acid, 
with  a  small  portion  of  potash. 

Lenientiay®  le-ne-en'she-a.  [From 
le'nio,  to  “  allay.”]  Medicines  which  al¬ 
lay  irritation. 

Len'S-tlve.  [Leniti'vns ;  from  the 
same.]  Assuaging ;  gently  palliating. 

I.cii'itivc  E-lec'tu-a-ry.  The  Con- 

fectio  sennee  composita. 

Lens,®  gen.  Len'tis.  [A “lentil;”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  usually  convex  like  a  lentil.]  A 
piece  of  glass,  or  transparent  substance, 
formed  so  as,  by  its  refraction,  to  converge 
or  scatter  the  rays  of  light.  See  Eve. 

Lentibulariaceaey®  lcn-tib-u-la-re- 
a'slie-e.  [From  Lentibula'ria,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
herbaceous  plants,  found  in  marshes  and 
streams  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Len-ti-cel'Ia,®  plural  Lem-tl-cel'lse. 
[From  lens,  a  “lentil.”]  Applied  to 
ruddy  oval  points  upon  the  bark  of  the 
branches  of  trees.  Also,  the  same  as 
Lenticula,  which  see. 

Len-tl-cel-la'tns.®  Having  (enti¬ 
ce  Use. 

Len-tic'u-la,.®  [Diminutive  of  lens, 
a  “lentil.”]  A  smaller  kind  of  lentil. 
Also,  an  instrument  for  removing  irregu¬ 
larities  of  bone  from  the  edge  of  the  per¬ 
foration  made  in  the  cranium  with  the 
trephine. 

Len-tic'u-lar.  [Lenticula'ris ; 

from  lens,  a  “lentil.”]  Lens-shaped; 
double-convex. 

Lentic'nlar  Gan'g-li-on.  A  small 

reddish  body  near  the  back  part  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye,  between  the  optic  nerve 
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and  the  external  rectus  muscle ;  also 
termed  Ophthalmic  ganglion. 

lentic'ular  Pa-pii'l*.  The  papil¬ 
la;  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tongue. 

len-t»rer-us.*  [From  lens,  a  “  len¬ 
til,’-  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Applied  to 
flowers  having  receptacles  in  the  form 
of  lentils. 

l/(‘ii'(i-f<snn.  [lentifor'mis ;  from 
lens,  a  “  lentil.”]  Formed  like  a  lens. 

len-tig'er-us.®  [From  lens,  a  “len¬ 
til,”  and  ge'ro,  to  “carry.”]  The  same 
as  Lf.ntiferus  :  lentigerous. 

len-tig^I-nose.  Freckled  or  dusty- 
dotted,  as  the  parts  of  some  plants. 

Jbem-ti'g-o,  g'inis;*  [From  lens,  a 
“  lentil.”]  A  cutaneous  affection  chiefly 
of  the  face,  in  which  there  are  spots  of 
the  color  and  size  of  the  lentil  seed. 

lem'til.  The  genus  Ervum :  the  seed 
of  Ervum. 

Iien'tor,  o'ris.®  [From  len'tus, 
“slow,”  “tough,”  “viscid.”]  Viscidity, 
or  gluey  consistence,  of  any  fluid. 

le-on-ti'a-sis.®  [From  \unv,  a  “  lion”  ?] 
A  name  applied  to  the  disease  known  as 
the  Elephantiasis  Grsecorum,  and  other 
forms  of  leprosy. 

le-on'to-don,  on'tis.®  [From  \lo>v, 
the  “lion,”  and  odov;,  a  “tooth;”  named 
from  the  tooth -like  sections  of  the  leaves.] 
A  Linnman  genus  of  the  class  Synge- 
nesia,  natural  order  Composite. 

Leon'todon  Ta-rax 'a-ciim .*  The 
plant  Dandelion  ;  also  called  Dens  Leonis. 

Le-o-nu'rns.*  [From  \eon>,  a  “lion,” 
and  oiipa,  a  “tail.”]  Like  the  tail  of  a 
lion  :  leonu'rous. 

Liop’ard’s  Italic.  The  common 
name  for  the  plant  Arnica  montana. 
lep'al.  A  sterile  transformed  stamen. 
!j(‘p-i-(!an'the-iis.  [From  Asttij, 
A cttOos,  a  “  scale,”  or  “  husk,”  and  ai/Oo;,  a 
“flower.”]  Having  flowers  like  scales; 
scpxamiflorous. 

lep-i-do-den'drom.*  [From  Amiy,  a 
“scale,”  and  6m 5poy,  a  “tree.”]  A  genus 
of  fossil  trees  found  in  coal-beds.  They 
are  sometimes  several  feet  in  diameter, 
and  are  covered  with  regular  rhomboidal 
projections,  like  scales,  arranged  in  spiral 
rows,  extending  around  the  tree  from 
base  to  summit. 

JLep-i-do'desA5  [From  Anri's-,  a  “  scale.”] 
Resembling  scales ;  scaly. 

Jvcp  l-doid.  [lepidoi'des ;  from 
Anri;,  a  “'scale,”  and  eldos,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  scale. 

I.ep-1-do-ptiyl'loMs.  [lepido- 
pbyl'Iws;  from  Asa:;,  a  “scale,”  and 


<l>v\\ov,  a  “leaf.”]  Having  leaves  in  the 
form  of  scales. 

lep-i-do-plas'fus.*  [From  Am's,  a 
“  scale,”  and  -vXaaaoi,  to  “  form.”]  Form¬ 
ing  scales. 

lepidoptera.  See  Lepidoptertjs. 
lep-i-dop'ter-iss.*  [From  Anri's,  a 
“  scale,”  and  a repot/,  a  “  wing.”]  Lepidop'- 
terous;  having  wings  sprinkled,  or  par¬ 
tially  covered,  with  scales.  Applied  in 
the  plural  neuter  {Lepidop'  ter  a)  to  ail 
order  of  insects  having  four  wings  so 
covered.  It  includes  the  butterfly,  arid 
what  are  popularly  called  “  millers.” 

Lep-i-ilo'sis.®  [From  Am's,  a  “  scale.”] 
A  name  for  Ichthyosis,  which  see. 

lep'I-dote.  [lepido'tus ;  from 
Anri j,  a  “scale.”]  Furnished  with  scales; 
scaly,  or  scurfy. 

lep-o-ri'nnm  Lep- 

oi'i'ntim  Kos'lriun.®  The  defect 
called  hare-lip. 

Lep’ra.®  [Gr.  Anr pa,  “leprosy.”] 
(Fr.  Lepre,  lepR  or  l&pn.)  Leprosy.  A 
disease  of  the  skin  distinguished  by  cir¬ 
cular  scaly  patches.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Jmpetigenes,  class  Cachexiee,  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

lep'ra  Ar'a-bum.®  An  epithet  of 
Elephantiasis  Grsecorum,  or  tubercular 
Elephantiasis. 

Iifepre.  See  Lepra. 

LCpmix.  See  Leprous. 
lep-ri'a-sis.*  [From  A enpa;,  “  rough.”] 
The  specific  name  for  leprosy,  or  Lepi- 
dosis  lepriasis. 

Iiep'rl-cus.*  Belonging  to  lepra: 
lep'ric. 

Iiep-roph-tlial'ml-a.*  [From  Anr pa, 
the  “leprosy,”  and  OipOaXpo;,  the  “eye.”] 
Leprous  ophthalmia. 

lep-roplt-tltal'mus.*  [From  the 
same.]  The  eye  affected  by  leproph- 
thalmy ;  also,  the  patient  laboring  under 
that  affection. 

Iiep-ro-sa' ri-n m .*  A  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  leprosy;  a  leper-house, 
or  Domus  leprosarius. 

lep-ro-sa'ri-us.*  [From  Virpa,  “lep¬ 
rosy.”]  Belonging  to  lepra. 

iep-ro'sis.*  [From  Asapa,  “leprosy.”] 
The  progress  of  leprosy, 
leprosy.  See  Lepra. 

Lep'i-ons.  [Lepro'sus  ;  from  lcp'~ 
ro.]  (Fr.  Lepreux,  lVpRuh'.)  Belong¬ 
ing  to  lepra;  scaly. 

lep-ta-can'tlius.®  [From  Arirroj, 
“  slender,”  and  axavOa,  a  “  spine.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  slender  spines. 

lep-tan'dra.*  A  name  applied  to 
the  root  of  the  Veronica  Virginicct.  It 
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has  been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica  in  the  U.S.  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  for  1860.  The  active  principle 
of  the  plant,  called  Leptan'drin,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  excellent  cholagogue cathar¬ 
tic,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  mercury. 

Lep-tan'drin.  [Xeptandri'na,] 

See  preceding  article. 

lep-to-can'lis.*  [From  Xra-roj, 
“slender,”  and  xavXos,  a  “stem.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  slender  stem. 

I<ep-to-<jepli'a-lus.iS  [From  Xottoj, 
“slender,”  and  KspaXfy  a  “head.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  small  head.  Applied  to  plants  or 
flowers. 

Lep-toeh'ro-a,*  or  lep-toch'ros.® 

[From  Xsrrrdj,  “fine,”  or  “slender,”  and 
the  “skin.”]  A  fine,  thin,  soft,  or 
delicate  membrane. 

I<ep'to-don,  on'tis.^  [From  Xun-oj, 
“fine,”  or  “  slender,”  and  ddof;,  a  “tooth.”] 
Having  very  small  teeth. 

Lep-to-pet'a-lus.*  [From  Xsirrdj, 

“  slender,”  and  mrci\u»,  a  “  petal.”]  Hav¬ 

ing  strait  or  narrow  petals. 

Lep-to-phjU'lns.*  [From  XtT  to;, 

“  slender,”  and  liiXXor,  a  “  leaf.”]  Having 
slender  leaves. 

Isp-top'o-tlns.*  [From  Xrar<5j, 

“slender,”  and  n -ovg,  a  “foot.”]  Having 
a  slender  stipes,  or  foot. 

Sjep-to-rJli'asus.*  [From  Xsrrrdj, 

“  slender,”  and  pi\a,  a  “root.”]  Having 
slender  roots. 

Isp-to-scp'a-lns.*  [Fi-om  Ass-rdf, 

“slender,”  and  sep'alum,  a  “sepal.”] 
Having  narrow,  linear  sepals. 

Iiep-to-spev'me-MS.®  Applied  in 
the  plural  feminine  (Leptosper' mesa)  to  a 
tribe  of  Myrtacese,  having  the  Leptosper- 
mnm  for  their  type  :  leptosper'meous. 

Liep-to-spsr'mii3.iS'  [From  Xnrro,-, 
“slender,”  and  <tj ippa,  a  “seed.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  very  small  seeds  :  leptosper'mous. 

lifip-ta-sta'-eiiy-us.*  [From  Asrrro;, 
“  slender,”  and  arlix'i;,  an  “  ear  of  corn.”] 
Having  slender  ears. 

X<ep-to-sty 'lus.*  [From  Asirro;,  “  slen¬ 
der,”  and  otuXo;,  a  “style.”]  Having  a 
filiform  style. 

Iiep-to-trieli’i-a.*  [From  Xs-rfk, 
“slender,”  or  “fine,”  and  Opi'f,  “hair.”] 
Fineness,  or  thinness,  of  the  hair. 

I/e'&Ion.  [Iise'si®,  o'nis;  from  lx' do, 
lee' sum,  to  “  hurt.”]  Literally,  an  “in¬ 
jury.”  A  vitiated  or  depressed  condition 
of  any  organ  or  part.  Applied  in  Surgery 
to  a  hurt,  wound,  or  injury  of  a  part. 

le'sion  of  Nu-trl'tion.  A  term  for 
those  pathological  alterations  which 
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originate  in  the  capillary  system,  con¬ 
sisting  in  any  excess  or  deficiency  of  the 
particles  of  blood  in  the  process  of  as¬ 
similation  and  absorption,  etc. 

ILe'tlial.  [JbetEuVlis;  from  le'tlium, 
“  death.”]  Belonging  to  death ;  mortal ; 
fatal. 

Le-thal'i-ty.  [I<ettial'itas,  ft' tie; 
from  letha'lis,  “deadly.”]  The  quality 
of  being  deadly,  or  fatal ;  mortality. 

Iic-thar'g'ic.  []LetSuiir'g-icns„]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  state  of  lethargy. 

SLeili'ar-g'y.  [Lethar'gns;  from 
Xi'jG;?,  “forgetfulness.”]  A  state  of  marked 
drowsiness,  or  sleep,  which  cannot  be 
driven  off. 

liCttnce.  See  Lactuca. 

lettuce  Opium.  See  Lactucarium. 

lettuce,  Opium-  or  Strong-scent¬ 
ed.  See  Lactuca  Virosa. 

leucaemia.  See  Leuch^emia. 

Iieu-v:e-t Eii-o'pi-u.®  [From  Xeuko;, 
“white,”  and  alOioip,  an  “Ethiopian,”  or 
“negro.”]  The  same  as  Albinism,  which 
see. 

lieu-cse'tM-ops,  op  is.*  [From  the 
same.]  See  Albino. 

S.:'u-c;sij 'liious.  [icuean'liuis ; 
from  Xe )«■(>;,  “  white,”  and  iinQof,  a  “flow¬ 
er.”]  White-flowered. 

Ijeuc-Iise'tm-a,*  or  Ijeu-Iise'mi-a.® 
[From  Xsuxdf,  “white,”  and  alpa,  the 
“blood.”]  Literally, “white blood.”  Ap¬ 
plied  by  Virchow  to  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood,  in  which  there  is  a  continual 
increase  in  the  colorless  corpuscles,  so 
that  in  some  cases  the  number  of  the 
colorless  globules  is  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  red  ones.  Sec  Leucocytosis. 

ILefs’^isi.  [JLeuci'na;  from  Xs'iedj, 
“white.”]  A  white,  pulverulent  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  from  beef-fibre,  etc. 

i  dieP  [From  Xstatrfj, 

“  white.”]  The  same  as  Sclerotitis, 
which  see. 

Lefi-eo-ear'pns.^  [From 
“white,”  and  Kaero;,  “fruit.”]  Having 
white  fruit:  leucocar'pous. 

S>eu-eo-??ex>3B'a-2us.':;f  [From  Xswoj, 
“white,”  and  xipaAfi,  the  head.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  white  flowers  joined  together  in 
capitules. 

Leu-co^;jl-thsefmi-^*  [From  XrwwSy, 
“white,”  kv ro;,  a  “  cell,”  and  a!pa,“  blood.”] 
Sometimes  applied,  like  leuchsemia,  to  a 
state  of  the  blood  in  which  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  colorless  corpuscles  ; 
more  properly,  fatty  blood  in  which 
there  is  a  milky,  opalescent  appearance; 
white-cell  blood. 

Ijeu-co-gy-to'sis.*  [From  Azvxdf, 
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“white,”  and  kvto$,  a  “cell.”]  A  term 
applied  by  Virchow  to  a  morbid  con¬ 
dition,  in  which 'there  is  an  increase  in 
the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  de¬ 
pendent  (as  he  supposes)  on  an  atfection 
of  the  lymphatic  glands.  He  considers 
leukaemia  to  be  a  “sort  of  permanent 
progressive  leucocytosis and  the  latter, 
a  “transitory  process  connected  with 
fluctuating  conditions  in  certain  organs.” 

Iieii-co-den  'dross,®  tLeS-eo-den 
drum.®  [From  Aswcdj,  “white,”  and 
leehpnv,  a  “tree.”]  The  specific  name  of 
the  Melaleuca  leucodendron. 

I.efi'col.  [From  Xevxog,  “white,”  and 
o'leum,  “oil.”]  A  basic  substance  found 
in  the  naphtha  of  coal  gas. 

lam-co-lo'smws.®  [From  '  Xevicog, 
“  white,”  and  ,\w/*a,  a  “  frame.”]  Bor¬ 
dered  with  white. 

teii-co'ma,  a,' As.®  [From  Arwnk, 
“white.”]  A  milky  opacity  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  the  effect  of  an  ulcer  or  wound,  with 
loss  of  substance;  the  pin  and  web.  See 
Albugo. 

ILefi-eoni-a-to'deS.*  Having  leu- 
coma  :  leucom'atous. 

ILeu-co-ina-to-i'des.®  [From  leu- 
co'ma,  and  el&og,  a  “  form.”]  Resembling 
leucoma :  leucom'atoid. 

5r  ii-comma,  a  tin.*  [From  Artaraj, 
“white,”  and  “appearance.”]  A 

white  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

I.eu-eo-uo'tns.®  [From  XevKog, 
“white,”  and  vwog,  the  “back.”]  White 
on  the  under-surface.  Applied  to  leaves. 

I,eu-co-3>a-tlia'a.®  [From  Xcendg, 
“white,”  and  iradog,  “disease.”]  A  dis¬ 
ease  affecting  negroes,  by  which  they 
become  white,  and  termed  Albinos. 

!Lau-co-j»at]!»'I-cus.®  Belonging  to 
leucopathia. 

Leu-co-phleg'nia-sy.  [Leueo- 
plUe^ma'sia ;  from  Xev/cog,  “  white,” 
and  <pXzypa,  “phlegm.”]  A  dropsical 
tendency,  denoted  by  a  pale,  tumid,  and 
flabby  condition  of  body. 

Lcu-co-plil  cg-mat'if.  [Leu  eo- 

plilegmat'ieus.]  Belonging  to  leuco- 
phlegmasy. 

ben-co-i»hleg-ma-to'deS.:S  [From 
leucophlegma' «?«.]  Having  leucophleg- 
inasy. 

I'en-co-phleg--nia-to-i'deS.®  [From 
leucophleqma'sia,  and  dhog,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  leucophlegmasy. 

I.efi-co-pliyl-la'tus.®  Lcu-co- 

pliyl'Ius.®  [From  Xs  mng,  “white.” 
and  ifivXXov,  a  “leaf.”]  Having  white 
leaves. 

ILcu-cop'i-per,  eris.®  [From  Xrwdf 
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“white,”  and  irUepi,  “pepper.”]  The 
Piper  album,  or  white  pepper.  See 
Piper. 

l«efs-co-po'di-us,®  Jj^u-cop'o-dus.® 

[From  XevKog,  “  white,”  and  t avg,  a  “  foot.”] 
Having  a  white  stipes,  or  white  petioles. 

Leu-cep 'ter-us.®  [From  XevKog, 
“white,”  and  nrspor,  a  “wing.”]  Having 
white  wings :  leuccp'terous. 

Leu-co'jiMS,  p 'odis.*  The  same  as 
Leucopodius,  which  see. 

Leu-c©i>rftoe'a.*  [From  Asians, 
“white,”  and  pica,  to  “flow.”]  (Fr.  Leu- 
rorrhee,  luh'ko'ri'.)  A  whitish  mucous 
secretion  of  the  vagina,  arising  from  de¬ 
bility,  or  from  inflammatory  action;  the 
whites;  also  termed  Catarrhus  vaginae, 
and  Fhcor  olbns. 

Leu-cor-j-lso'i-eiis.®  Belonging  to 

leucorrlicea  ;  lercorrho'ic. 

lefi-eo'sis.®  The  formation  or  pro¬ 
gress  of  leucoma. 

Leii-eo-speir'mMis.*  [From  Xsv/cdg, 
“white,”  and  cuppa,  a  “seed.”]  Having 
white  fruit  or  seed :  leucosper'mous. 

Leu-cos'to-imis.®  [From  X  e'-xog, 

“white,”  and  crcpa ,  a  “mouth.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  white  peristome,  or  white  mouth. 

Leu-cot 'I-cus.®  Belonging  to  leu- 

coma. 

leukaemia.  See  Leuch/emia. 

Levain,  leh-vaN8'.  The  French  term 
for  Ferment,  which  see. 

Le-va'for,  o'ria.®  [From  le'vo,  le¬ 
va' turn,  to  “raise,”  to  “lift  up.”]  An 
elevator,  or  lifter  up.  Applied  to  muscles. 

Le'ver.  [From  le'vo,  to  “lift  up.”] 
A  mechanical  power,  consisting  of  a  rod 
or  bar  resting  upon  a  certain  d(  terminate 
point,  termed  its  fulcrum,  which,  if  the 
object  be  to  gain  power,  should  always 
bo  nearer  to  the  resistance  to  be  over¬ 
come  than  to  the  force  applied  ;  but  when 
the  object  is  to  gain  time,  the  fulcrum 
should  be  nearer  to  the  force  than  to  the 
resistance.  See  Vectis. 

Iiev-s-eos’tate.  [I.sevicosta'tiis ; 
from  he' vis, “  smooth, ”and cos'ta,  a  “rib.”] 
Having  smooth  ribs. 

Lev-I-fo'H-ous.  [JLsevifoTius ; 
from  lee' vis,  “smooth,”  and  f o'  Hum,  a 
“leaf.”]  Having  smooth  leaves. 

Levl-gate.  [Lsevlga'tus;  from 
Isev'if/o ,  Isevif/a'tum,  to  “smooth.”] 
Smoothly  polished. 

Lev-i-ga'tion.  [Lseviga'tio,  o'nis ; 
from  the  same.]  The  process  of  rubbing 
down  any  hard  substance  to  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder,  so  that  no  roughness  or 
grittiness  is  perceptible. 

Lev'i-pede.  [Lae'vipes,  p 'edis  ; 
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from  1st'  vis,  “  smooth,”  andjpes,  a  “  foot.”] 
Having  smooth  feet. 

Iifcvre,  18vr  or  I&vr.  The  French 
term  for  “lip.”  See  Labium,  and 
Lip. 

Lexipliaraiie.  See  Alexipharmic. 

Ley.  See  Lye. 

Leyden  (li'den)  Rat'te-ry.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Leyden  jars,  connected  externally 
by  being  placed  on  tinfoil,  or  other  good 
conductor,  and  internally  by  a  metallic 
rod  or  wire  communicating  with  the  in¬ 
ternal  coating  of  each  jar. 

Lcy'den  Jar.  A  glass  jar  or  bottle, 
coated  to  within  a  short  distance  from 
the  top  with  tinfoil,  within  and  without, 
and  having  a  rod  with  a  ball  at  the  top 
passing  through  the  cork  to  tho  interior 
coating.  It  is  used  for  accumulating 
electricity  in  larger  quantity  than  in  the 
prime  conductor. 

Li-as'ic,  or  Li-as'sic.  [Lias'sicus.] 

Applied  to  a  group  of  strata,  of  which 
the  rock  which  forms  the  type  has  been 
named  Lias  by  English  geologists. 

Iii'ber.®  The  interior  fibrous  bark 
of  exogenous  plants.  It  serves  to  con¬ 
vey  downwards  the  secretions  elaborated 
in  the  bark  and  leaves. 

Li-bi'do,  il'inisS'  [From  li’beo,  to 
“please,”  or  “like.”]  Venereal  desire. 

Li'bra.®  [From  Xt'rpa,  a  “  silver 
coin,”  or  a  “pound.”]  A  pound-weight. 

Llch'en.  [Lat.  Lichen,  e'nisj  Gr. 
Xeixrjr.]  A  Linncean  genus  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia.  Also,  a  disease  consisting 
in  extensive  eruption  of  papulae,  usually 
terminating  in  scurf. 

Li'chen  Ce-tra'ri-a.*  Iceland 
moss,  or  liverwort,  now  called  Cetraria 
Islandica. 

Li'chen  Is-lan'tli-ca.*  The  same  as 
Liciiex  Cetraria. 

lii'eben  Roc-cei'la.*  The  herb  from 
which  Litmus,  or  Lacmus,  is  obtained; 
the  Iloccella  tinctoria. 

lii'eben  Sax-at'i-lis.®  The  Mus'cus 
cra.'nii  huma'ni,  a  plant  sometimes  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  human  skull. 

Iiicta'e-natc.  [Liche'nas,  a'ti*.] 
A  combination  of  lichonic  acid  with  a 
salifiable  base. 

Jii-cbe'neS,*the  plural  of  Lichen, 
which  see. 

Iil-ehen'ie.  [Lichen'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  lichens;  applied  to  an  acid 
discovered  in  the  Cetraria  Islandica. 

Iiieh-e-nic'o-lus.®  [From  li'chen, 
and  co'lo,  to  “inhabit.”]  That  which 
grows  upon  lichens. 

Li-chen-I-for'mis.*  [From  li'chen.'] 
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Having  the  appearance  of  lichen : 
licheniform. 

Iiieb'e-nin.  [Iiicheni'na.]  A 

substance  obtained  from  the  Lichen 
Islandica. 

Lich-e-no-grapti'ic.  [Licheno- 

g-irasjb'icns.]  Belonging  to  lichenog- 
raphy. 

liieb-e-nog'ra-iihy^.  [Licheno- 

gra'pbia;  from  li'chen,  and  ypfyu,  to 
“write.”]  A  description  of  lichens. 

Li-chen-o-i'des.®  [From  li'chen, 
and  elio;,  a  “form.”]  Resembling  a 
lichen :  lich'cnoid. 

ff,i«h-o-iiol'o-g'y.  [LichenoBo'- 

g-ia;  from  li'chen,  and  Xoyo s,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  The  part  of  Botany  devoted 
to  lichens. 

Lieh'en-ous.  [Licheno'sns;  from 
li'chen.]  Pertaining  to  lichens;  resem¬ 
bling  a  lichen. 

Lid.  See  Operculum. 

Lieberltu'hnii  (lee-ber-ku'ne-i) 
Glan'clu-lae.®  (“Glands  of  Lieber- 
klihn.”)  See  Liebericuhn’s  Glands. 

Liebeidkishn’s  (lee'ber-kunz') 

Glands,  or  Fwl'll-cles.  [Glan'duhe 
or  Cryptae  Lieberkuhnia'nae.] 
The  minute  tubular  glands  of  the  small 
intestine,  first  described  by  Lieberkuhn. 

Li'en,*  gen.  Li-e'nis.  The  organ  or 
viscus  of  the  abdominal  cavity  called  the 
spleen. 

Liemoiinalacia,*le-en-o-ma-la'she-a. 
[From  Wen,  the  “spleen,”  and  /aaXavia,  a 
“softening.”]  Morbid  softening  of  the 
spleen. 

LI'en-ter-jL  [Liente'ria;  from 

Xsioj,  “  smooth,”  and  ivrepov,  an  “ intes¬ 
tine.”]  A  species  of  diarrhoea,  in  which 
the  food  passes  rapidly  through  the 
bowels  undigested. 

Life.  [Lat.  Vi'ta;  Gr..di'o;  and  ?«)';;  Fr. 
Vie,  v<L]  That  mysterious  principle  ex¬ 
isting  in  organized  beings,  whereby  they 
aro  endowed  with  certain  powers  or  func¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  any  form  of  inorganic  matter. 
As  soon  as  life  has  ceased  in  any  ani¬ 
mal  (or  plant),  the  matter  of  which  this 
is  composed,  being  no  longer  protected  by 
the  vital  forces,  is  thenceforth  subject  to 
those  laws  of  affinity  which  regulate  the 
composition  of  inorganic  bodies,  and  that 
combination  of  elements  which  was  the 
result  of  life,  gives  place  to  new  combi¬ 
nations,  formed  in  obedience  to  the  la  ws 
of  chemistry.  Bichat  defined  life  to  be 
the  “aggregate  of  those  functions  which 
resist  death.” 

Lig'^-ment. 
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from  U' go,  liga'tum,  to  “bind.”]  A 
peculiar,  elastic,  membranous  substance, 
connecting  the  ends  of  movable  bones. 

I.ig-a-snen ' the  plural  of  Liya- 
mentum.  See  Ligament. 

Ligamen'ta  Snb-fla'va*  (“Yel¬ 
lowish  Ligaments”),  otherwise  called 
Yel'Iow  Ug'aments.  The  ligaments 
occupying  the  intervals  between  the  ver¬ 
tebrae,  which  thus  complete  the  back  part 
of  the  spinal  canal.  They  are  com¬ 
posed  of  dense,  yellow,  elastic  fibres. 

lag-a-men'tous.  [  Ligiimento'- 
sus;  from  liy amen' turn,  a  “ligament.”] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  ligament;  belonging 
to  a  ligament. 

Lig'a-ments,  Vag'i-nal.  [Xdg’a- 
men'ta  ’Vag-ina'lia.]  A  term  for  the 
sheath-like  ligaments  of  the  flexor  ten¬ 
dons  of  the  fingers. 

ILigamentiim  Coracoideum.  See 

Coracoid  Ligament. 

Lil-ga'tioit.  [Iiiga'tio,  o'/n‘*  /  from 
Li' go,  liga'tum,  to  “bind.”]  The  act  of 
tying,  or  of  applying  a  ligature,  as  to  an 
artery,  etc. 

liig'a-ture.  [Ugatu'ra ;  from  the 
same.]  A  thread  of  silk,  flax,  or  other 
suitable  material,  for  tying  arteries,  or 
other  parts. 

I.lglat.  [Lat.  3.51  X :  Gr.  ij>i3s;  Fr. 
Lximiere,  lu‘me-eR'.]  The  agent  of 
vision.  It  is  distinguished  into  two 
kinds,  viz. :  natural  light,  proceeding 
from  the  sun  and  stars,  and  artificial 
light,  proceeding  frotn  terrestrial  bodies 
which  burn  or  which  are  strongly  heated. 
The  phenomena  of  light  may  be  referred 
to  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Radiation,  the  omission  of  light, 
or  of  caloric,  in  all  directions,  in  the  form 
of  radii,  or  rays.  A  collection  of  such 
rays,  passing  nearly  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  is  termed  a  pencil.  The  radiant 
point  is  the  point  from  which  diverging 
rays  proceed;  the  focus,  the  point  to 
which  converging  rays  are  collected. 

2.  Reflection,  the  rebound  of  a  ray  of 
light,  or  of  caloric,  from  a  polished  sur¬ 
face:  the  angle  of  incidence  being  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection. 

3.  Refraction,  the  break  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  course  of  a  ray  of  light  as  it  passes 
into  a  transparent  substance,  as  glass,  or 
Gater ;  this  is  termed  ordinary  refraction. 
Tf  a  ray  fall  upon  the  surface  of  Iceland 
spar,  or  certain  other  substances,  it  will 
be  split  into  two  portions,  making  an 
angle  with  each  other,  and  each  pursu¬ 
ing  its  own  separate  course;  this  is 
called  double  refraction, — one  of  these 


rays  following  the  same  rule  as  if  the 
substance  were  glass  or  water,  the  other 
undergoing  extraordinary  refraction. 

I.igne,  lfen.  The  French  term  for 
“line.”  See  Line  a. 

Bjigtie  Blanche,  l£n  bloNsh.  The 
French  term  for  Linea  Alba,  which  see. 

8 .ig'noous.  [L,ig’,neus ;  from  lig’- 
num,  “wood.”]  (Fr.  Ligxxeux,  l£n'yuh\) 
Of  the  nature  of  wood;  resembling 
wood;  woody. 

Ug-nif  er-ous.  [Liauiferus ; 

from  liy' num,  “wood,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“  bear.”]  Bearing  wood. 

Iiig'ni-forin.  [Ugnifor'inis ;  from 
liy' num,  “wood.”]  Resembling  wood. 

Big'nin,  or  Lig'nine.  [Ugni'na; 
from  the  same.]  The  woody  fibre  con¬ 
stituting  the  fibrous  structure  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  substances,  the  most  abundant  prin¬ 
ciple  in  plants. 

Ijg'nous.  [Iiig’iio'sns ;  from  the 
same.]  Wooden,  or  like  wood;  woody. 

Lig'tnim.*  A  Latin  word  signify¬ 
ing  “wood,”  used  in  medicine  chiefly 
in  such  phrases  as  Lignum  Quassix,  Lig¬ 
num  Vitae,  etc.  See  Wood. 

Xiig-'mim  Cam-pe-clii-a'iium.* 
(“Campeachy  Wood.”)  See  Hasma- 
toxylon. 

Col-n-bri'iium.* 

(“Snake  Wood.”)  Another  name  for 
the  Aristolochia  Serpentaria. 

Idg'iiuin  In'di-cnin.®  (“  Indian 

Wood.”)  The  wood  of  the  Heematoxylon 
Campechianum. 

Lignum  Quassise.  See  Quassia. 

Ijg'num  Vi'tse.s  (“Wood  of  Life.”) 
The  wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale.  See 
Guaiaci  Lignum. 

Lig'ndau  [As  if  lin'gxila,  diminutive 
of  lin'gua,  a  “tongue.”]  A  little  tongue. 
The  tongue  of  the  Crustacea,  Araehni- 
des,  and  Lnsecta. 

Iag-'u-Iate.  [Mgula'tus ;  from 
lig’nla,  a  “little  tongue,”  also,  a  “strap.”] 
Strap-shaped. 

Iag'ule.  [Lig'nla.  a  “little  tongue,” 
or  “strap.”]  A  strap-shaped  corolla. 

Lig-ii-lifcr-us.®  [From  liy'ula,  a 
“little  tongue,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  ligules. 

lAg-is-li-Sio'j’MS.®  [From  liy'ula,  a 
“little  tongue,”  and  flos,  a  “flower.”] 
Having  ligulated  corollas. 

Iag'-u-lI-IoTj-us.*  [From  lig'xda, 
a  “little  tongue,”  and  fo'lixim,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  linear  leaves. 

Lig'u-U'form.  [Iigulifor'mis ; 
from  lig'xda,  a  “little  tongue.”]  Like  a 
ligulated  corolla. 
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Lil'I-a,®  the  plural  of  lAl'I-nm, 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.  See  LrLiACE^E. 

Miacese,®  lil-e-a'she-e.  [From 
Lil'iuni,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  large 
natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
natives  of  many  tropical  and  temperate 
regions.  It  includes  the  lily,  tulip,  hy¬ 
acinth,  asparagus,  onion,  and  other 
plants  prized  for  beauty  or  utility. 
Among  the  products  of  this  order  are 
aloes,  squills,  and  New  Zealand  flax. 
Several  species  are  used  as  purgatives 
or  emetics. 

lal-i-si'ceous.  [Iiilia'ceus ;  from 
lil'inm,  a  “lily.”]  Resembling  the  lily, 
or  Liliacex. 

Lil-i-i-flo'rus.®  [From  lil'iuni,  a 
“lily,”  and  flos,  a  “flower.”]  Having 
flowers  resembling  the  lily. 

IAl-i-I-for'mis.®  [From  lil'inm,  a 
“lily.”]  Having  the  form  of  a  lily. 

Iiil'i-iim.*  The  lily.  A  Linnasan 
genus  of  the  class  Hexcindria,  natural 
order  Liliacex. 

Liim.  =  Limo'nes .#  “Lemons.” 

ILima^on,  hi'mii'siN0'.  The  French 
term  for  Cochlea,  which  see. 

Iiiin-a-lu'ra.®  [From  li'ma,  a  “  file.”] 
The  filings  of  a  metal. 

Ldmatu'ra  Fer'ri.®  (“Filings  of 
Iron,”  or  “Iron  Filings.”)  A  prepara¬ 
tion  used  as  a  mild  chalybeate. 

Limb.  [From  lim'bus,  a  “border”?] 
One  of  the  extremities  of  an  animal,  as  a 
leg,  or  arm.  Applied  in  Botany  to  the 
blade  or  lamina  of  a  petal,  a  sepal,  etc.; 
the  expanded  part  of  a  corolla,  or  ca.lyx. 

lAm'bate.  [From  the  same.]  Bor¬ 
dered. 

jLim-bif 'er-us.®  [From  lim'bus,  a 
“border,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  border,  or  margin. 

Lime.  [Lat.  €alx,  Cal' css;  Fr. 
Cliaux,  sho.]  Oxide  of  calcium  ;  one  of 
the  primitive  earths,  abundant  in  nature, 
but  always  united  to  an  acid,  most  fre¬ 
quently  the  carbonic. 

ILime.  ( I.i'moii,  0'111‘s.]  The  fruit 
of  the  Citrus  limetta,  or  Citrus  linio- 
11 uni. 

Lime,  t'blo'ride  of.  A  compound  of 
chlorine  and  lime,  much  used  as  a  disin¬ 
fecting  agent.  For  this  purpose,  one 
pound  may  be  dissolved  in,  or  mixed 
with,  six  gallons  of  water. 

liime'stone.  [La'pis  Calca'reiss.] 
Carbonate  of  lime;  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  most  important  of  strati¬ 
fied  rocks. 

Lime-Water.  See  Liquor.  Calcis. 
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Lim'i-cns.®  [From  XpSg,  “hunger.”] 
Belonging  to  hunger. 

Lim-i-for'mis.®  [From  li’ma,  a 
“file.”]  Having  the  appearance  of  a  file. 

Lim-110-me-plai'tis,  idis.*  [From 
Xiiuri,  a  “stagnant  pool,”  or  “marsh,” 
and  mephi’tis,  a  “stink;”  a  “strong, 
heavy  smell.”]  Marsh-miasm,  or  the 
effluvia  arising  from  vegetable  matter  in 
a  putrescent  state,  as  in  moist  or  marshy 
ground. 

Lim-no-pol'y-inis.®  [From  Xpvn,  a 
“stagnant  pool,”  or  “marsh,”  and  m>\v- 
nous,  a  “  polypus.”]  Applied  in  the  plu¬ 
ral  masculine  ( Limnopol' ypi )  to  a  family 
of  the  Pol'ppi  brachios'toma. 

5ii  nion.  gen.  Li-mo'nis.  The 
Pharmaeopoeial  name  for  the  fruit  of 
the  Ci'trus  limo'num;  and  of  the  Ci'trus 
med'ica. 

Li-mo'neS,®  gen.  M-mo'imm,  the 

plural  of  Limon,  which  see. 

Li-mo'nis  Cor'tex.®  (“Rind  of 
Lemon,”  or  “Lemon-Peel.”)  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeia!  name  J|  for  the  rind  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Citrus  limonum. 

Limo'nis  Suc'cus.®  (“Lemon- 
juice.”)  The  name  applied  to  the  juice 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  limonum.  It 
has  been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica  of  the  U.S.  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  for  1860. 

Li-mo'mim  Cor'tex.®  (“Rind  of 
Lemons.”)  The  Pharmaeopoeial  name 
(Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  fresh  and 
dry  exterior  rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  Cit¬ 
rus  limonum. 

Li-mopti'tlil-sis.®  [From  A<g(5j,  “hun¬ 
ger,”  “famine,”  and  <l>dimg,  a  “  wasting.”] 
Tabes,  or  wasting,  from  privation  of  food. 

Lim-op-s»'r».®  [From  Xpog,  “fam¬ 
ine,”  and  1 p:opa,  “scabies.”]  A  kind  of 
scabies  which  attacks  man  and  the  lower 
animals  from  long  privation  of  food. 

Li-wio'sis.®  [From  Xpug,  “famine.”] 
Morbid  appetite.  A  genus  of  diseases 
characterized  by  depraved,  excessive,  or 
defective  appetite. 

MBM-o-tlier-a-iri’a.®  [From  Xigo;, 
“hunger,”  and  Ospaneia,  the  “system  of 
healing.”]  The  treatment  of  disease  by 
abstinence. 

Li'mous,  or  Li-inose’.  [lAsno'sus; 

from  li'mus,  “mud,”  “clay,”  “slime.”] 
Applied  to  plants  growing  in  muddy  soils. 
Sometimes  applied  to  soil  or  strata  com¬ 
posed  of  mud,  argillaceous  marl,  or  sand, 
either  separate  or  combined. 

Lmacese,®  li-na'she-e.  [From  Li’- 
num,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  exogenous  plants,  natives  of 
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Europe,  Africa,  etc.  It  includes  Linum 
(flax).  The  chief  characters  of  this 
order  are  the  tenacity  of  the  fibres  and 
the  mucilage  of  the  seeds. 

Idn-jj.-g'o'gus.*  [Erom  \ivov,  a  “  flax¬ 
en  thread,”  and  ayw,  to  “lead.”]  An 
instrument  used  in  the  operation  for 
vesieo-vaginal  fistula. 

Iinamentum.  See  Lixt. 

I.ine  tus.  [From  tin' go,  line' turn,  to 
“lick,”  or  “lap.”]  A  looch  (or  lohoch), 
or  electuary;  any  medicine  licked  off 
the  spoon  because  of  its  adhesive  consis¬ 
tence. 

Line.  See  Linea. 

Xin'e-a,®  plural  lin'e-ae.  [From 
li'num,  a  “thread.”]  A  line,  or  thread; 
the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch.  In  Geometry, 
that  which  has  length  without  breadth. 

Iiin'ea Al'ba.*  (“White Line.”)  (Fr. 
Ligne  Blanche,  16ii  bloNsh.)  The  central 
tendinous  line  extending  from  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  to  the  pubes. 

Iiin'ea  As'per-a.*  (“  Rough  Line.”) 
A  rough  prominence  observed  along  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  femur. 

Iiin'ea  In-nom-i-na'ta.*  Literally, 
the  “'unnamed  line.”  An  elevated  line 
forming  a  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

I. in' Al-l>I-can'tes.*  (“Whitish 
Lines.”)  Applied  to  certain  shining 
reddish  and  whitish  lines  on  the  abdo¬ 
men,  extending  from  the  groins  and  pubes 
to  the  navel,  sometimes  occurring  in 
women  during  the  first  three  or  four  days 
after  delivery. 

Idn'ese  Sem-i-lu-na'res.*  (“  Semi¬ 
lunar  Lines.”)  The  lines  which  bound 
the  exterior  margin  of  the  recti  muscles 
of  the  abdomen. 

Iiin'ea?  Trans- ver'sa?.®  (“Trans¬ 
verse  Lines.”)  The  lines  which  cross 
the  recti  muscles;  also  applied  to  some 
fibres  which  run  across  the  raphe  of  the 
corpus  callosum. 

Iiin'e-sir.  [Ilnea'ris ;  from  lin'ea, 
a  “line.”]  (Fr.  Lin&aire,  l&'nAeii'.)  Dis¬ 
posed  in  lines ;  pertaining  to,  or  in  the 
form  of,  a  line.  In  Botany,  narrow,  and 
much  longer  than  broad,  with  parallel 
margins,  as  a  leaf  of  grass. 

Iiin-e-ar-i-fo'll-ms.*  [From  linea' - 
ris,  “linear,”  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  linear  leaves. 

lin'e-ate.  [linea'tus  ;  from  lin'ea, 
a  ••line.”]  Marked  with  lines;  streaked. 

liii-e-at-i-fo'lI-usA  [From  linea' - 
>ii*,  “ linear,”  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  leaves  of  which  the  nervures  run 
parallel  from  base  to  apex. 

M-ue'o-la.*  [Diminutive  of  lin'ea, 
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a  “line.”]  Applied  to  certain  small 
white  lines  sometimes  seen  on  the  fe¬ 
male  breast. 

Iiim'e-o-late.  [lineola'tus ;  from 
line'ola,  a  “little  line.”]  Marked  with 
fine  or  obscure  lines. 

Liin'g'ual.  [Iiingua'lis ;  from  lin'- 
gua,  a  “tongue.”]  Belonging  to  the 
tongue. 

Iiin-gpni-fo'li-us.®  [From  lin'gua, 
a  “tongue,”  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  linguiform  leaves. 

liin'giii-iorin.  [Iaiig'iiifor'inis ; 

from  lin'gua,  a  “  tongue.”]  Formed  like 
a  tongue. 

Iiin'gro-Ia.®  [Diminutive  of  lin'gua, 
a  “tongue.”]  A  little  tongue;  a  latchet. 

Lin'gu-latc.  [Iiing’Mla'tiis ;  from 
lin'r/ula,  a  “little  tongue.”]  Having  a 
little  tongue ;  tongue-shaped. 

lii/isi,®  the  genitive  of  Linum,  which 
see. 

li'ni  Fa-ri'na.*  (“Meal  of  Flax¬ 
seed,”  or  “  Flaxseed  Meal.”)  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  meal  of 
the  seeds  of  Linum  usitatissimum,  de¬ 
prived  of  their  fixed  oil  by  expression : 
lintseed  meal.  It  has  been  placed  on 
the  primary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica 
of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1860. 

Iii'ni  Se'men.®  (“Seed  of  Flax.”) 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Brit.  Ph.) 
for  flaxseed,  lintseed,  or  linseed. 

Iii'iii  Sem'I-na.®  (“Seeds  of  Flax.”) 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for 
the  seeds  of  Linum  usitatissimum. 

liiniment.  See  Linimentum. 

lin-i-men'ta,*  the  plural  of  Lini¬ 
mentum,  which  see. 

Xiin-I-men'tuin,*  plural  Iiin-I- 
men'ta.  [From  li'no,  to  “anoint.”]  A 
thin  ointment :  a  lin'iment. 

Xiininicn'tum  Am-mo'iu-je.® 
(“Liniment  of  Ammonia.”)  Take  of  wa¬ 
ter  of  ammonia,  a  fiuidounce;  olive  oil, 
two  troyounces.  Mix  them. 

Iiinimen'tnm  fal'cis.®  (“  Lini¬ 
ment  of  Lime,”  or  “Lime  Liniment.”) 
Take  of  solution  of  lime,  eight  fluid- 
ounces  ;  flaxseed  oil,  seven  troyounces. 
Mix  them. 

Iiinimen'tnm  Cam'pho-rse.® 

(“Liniment  of  Camphor.”)  Take  of 
camphor,  three  troyounces ;  olive  oil, 
twelve  troyounces.  Dissolve  the  cam¬ 
phor  in  the  oil. 

Iiinimen'tum  <'aii-tliar'i-<lis.': 

(“  Liniment  of  Cantharides.”)  Take  of 
cantharides,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce ; 
oil  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint.  Digest 
the  cantharides  with  the  oil  for  three 
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hours  in  a  close  vessel,  by  means  of  a 
water-bath,  and  strain. 

Liniinen'tnm  Clilo-ra-for'mi.* 

(“Liniment  of  Chloroform.”)  Take  of 
purified  chloroform,  three  troyounces  ; 
olive  oil,  four  troyounces.  Mix  them. 

lAiiimen'tum  Sa-po'nis.®  (“Lini¬ 
ment  of  Soap,”  or  “Soap  Liniment.”) 
Ti net ura  Saponis  Camphor ata ,  Pharm., 
1850.  Take  of  soap,  in  shavings,  four 
troyounces;  camphor,  two  troyounces; 
oil  of  rosemary,  half  a  fiuidounce ;  water, 
four  fluidounces;  alcohol,  two  pints.  Mix 
the  alcohol  and  water,  digest  the  soap 
with  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath  until  it  is  dissolved ;  then  filter,  and, 
having  added  the  camphor  and  oil,  mix 
the  whole  thoroughly  together. 

Linimen'tum  Ter-e-bin'tM-mse.* 
(“Liniment  of  Turpentine.”)  Take  of 
resin  cerate,  twelve  troyounces ;  oil  of 
turpentine,  half  a  pint.  Add  the  oil  to 
the  cerate  previously  melted,  and  mix 
them. 

ILm-nse'afi.  Belonging  to  Linnaeus, 
the  naturalist.  In  Botany,  the  Linnaean, 
or  sexual,  system,  is  founded  on  the 
number  of  stamens  which  determines 
the  primary  divisions,  or  Classes;  the 
subdivisions,  or  Orders,  generally  depend 
on  the  number  of  pistils.  The  term  is 
applied  in  a  more  general  sense  to  a 
system  of  arranging  the  productions  of 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king¬ 
doms  laid  down  by  Linnaeus. 

Liu-o-sper'mum.*  [From  Xivov, 
“flax,”  and  ontppa,  “seed.”]  Linseed, 
or  lintseed,  afforded  by  the  Linum  usita- 
tissimum.  See  Lini  Semen. 

Unseed.  Sec  Lintseed. 

Lint.  [Un'teum ;  from  li'num, 
“flax.”]  (Fr.  Charpie,  shau'pA.)  A 
soft  material  made  by  scraping  old  linen 
cloth,  and  used  as  a  dressing  in  all  cases 
of  wounds,  ulcers,  etc. 

Iiin-te-i-for'mis.*  [From  lin'teum, 
“lint.”]  Having  the  appearance  or  tex¬ 
ture  of  lint :  lin'teiform. 

Lint'seed.  The  seeds  of  Linum  usi- 
tatissimum.  See  Lini  Semen,  or  Lini 
Semina. 

lii'nuin,®  gen.  I.i'ni.  [From  Xivov, 
“flax.”]  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  natural  order  Linacese.  Also, 
the  Pharmacopoeia!  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  seed  of  the  Li'num  vsi fatin' m'mum. 

Iii'num  Oi-tliart  i-cum.®  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  of  the 
purging  flax. 

10i{>.  (Fr.  Lhyrc,  levR  or  l&vu.)  See 
Labium,  and  Labrum. 
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Iiil»'a-ro-$ele.iif  [From  \map6g,  “  fat,” 
and  /njAij,  a  “  tumor.”]  A  fatty  tumor  in 
the  scrotum. 

I.ip-si-ro'des.®  [From  Xinapcg,  “fat,” 
or  “  obese.”]  Full  of  fat ;  obese. 

Iiip-a-ro-dysp-n«e'a.*  [From  Xura- 
pog,  “  fat,”  and  dvoinoia,  “  difflcult  breath¬ 
ing.”]  Dyspnoea  caused  by  obesity. 

Lip*a*ro-i 'deS.*  [From  \arap6g,  “fat,” 
or  “obese,”  and  cliog,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  fat. 

Mp-a-rmn'pliia-lns.*  [From  \nrapvg, 
“fat,”  and  dptpaXog,  the  “navel.”]  A 
fatty  tumor  at  the  umbilicus. 

I.ip-a-i'o-seir'rliins.*  [From  Xi ra¬ 
pes',  “  fat,”  and  oxifpog,  “  incipient  cancer.”] 
A  fatty,  scirrhous  tumor. 

I/ipocele.  See  Liparocele. 

lA-po'ma,®  plural  Xff-pom'a-ta. 
[From  Xnrog,  “fat.”]  A  species  of  fatty 
tumor. 

Ia-pom-a-to'des.*  [From  lipo'ma, 
a  “fatty  tumor.”]  Resembling  lipoma ; 
conjoined  with  lipoma. 

M-pom-a-to-i'deSs.*  [From  lipo'ma , 
a  “fatty  tumor,”  and  utog,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  lipoma:  lipom'atoid. 

Xiipomplialus.  See  Liparompiia- 
LUS. 

lip-o-scir'rhus.®  [From  Xi '-nog,  “  fat,” 
and  aXipog,  “incipient  cancer.”]  The 
same  as  Liparoscirrhcs,  which  see. 

Ia-p©'sis.*  [From  Xr.og,  “  fat.”]  The 
progressive  accumulation  of  fat. 

Iip-o-spliyx'I-a.*  [From  Xeimo,  to 
“fail,”  and  o<bv\ig,  the  “pulse.”]  Ab¬ 
sence,  or  cessation,  of  the  pulse. 

Upotliymia.  See  Leipothymia. 

Lip'pMnde.  [Lippitu'do,  Aim’s; 
from  lip' -pus,  “blear-eyed.”]  A  raw, 
tumid  state  of  the  margin  of  the  eyelids, 
from  which  a  puriform  humor  exudes. 

Uq.  =  Li'quor .*  See  Liquor. 

Mquatio  (le-qua'she-o),  o'nisp  [F  rom 
li’ quo,  liqua'tum,  to  “melt.”]  Strictly, 
the  same  as  Fusion;  also,  Liquefaction. 

Mq-ue-fa'cients.  [From  liquefa'cio , 
to  “melt.”]  Agents  which  augment  the 
secretions,  arrest  the  solidifying,  and 
promote  the  liquefying  processes  of  the 
animal  economy. 

Uq-ne-fac'tion.  fLiquefac'tio, 

o'i ns;  from  liquefa'cio,  liquefac' turn ,  to 
“make  liquid.”]  The  conversion  of  a 
solid  into  a  liquid. 

liiquenr  (Fr.),  lffkuR'.  A  spirituous 
liquor  composed  of  water,  alcohol,  sugar, 
and  some  aromatic  infusion  extracted 
from  fruits,  seeds,  etc. 

XAq'nld.  [Uq'uidum;  from  liq'- 
uidus,  “liquid,”  “moist.”]  Any  -tub- 
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stance,  not  aeriform,  which  is  fluid,  like 
water. 

Liq-ulrt-am'bar.*  [From  liq' nidus, 
“liquid,”  and  am' her;  so  called  because 
the  tree  yields  on  incision  a  fluid,  amber¬ 
like  substance.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
several  species  of  which  afford  a  fragrant 
resin,  called  storax. 

Liquiritia,*  lik-we-rish'e-a.  Liq¬ 
uorice.  See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Li’quor,*  gen.  Li-quo'ris,  nomina¬ 
tive  plural  Lbquo'res.  [From  li'queo, 
to  “  become  liquid.”  (Fr.  Liqueur,  1£'- 
kuit'.)  A  term  applied  to  many  liquids, 
particularly  those  composed  chiefly  of 
water,  or  of  alcohol.  As  a  Pharmaco- 
poeial  term  it  signifies  “solution.” 

Liquor  Alii  minis  Compositus. 
See  Bates’s  Alum -Water. 

f.iquor  Am-nio'ni-av®  (“Liquor 
of  Ammonia.”)  A  elution  of  ammo- 
niacal  gas  in  water;  otherwise  called 
Aqua  Ammonite  (“Water  of  Ammonia”). 

Liquor  Ammoniac  Acetatis.  See 
MlNDERERI  Sl’IRlTUS. 

Li'quor  Am'ni-i.*  (“Liquor  of  the 
Amnion.”)  The  watery  fluid  in  which 
the  foetus  is  suspended.  See  Amnion. 

Xii'quor  Ar-sen-I-ca'lis.®  (“Ar¬ 
senical  Liquor.”)  A  Pharmacopoeial 
preparation,  also  called  Fowler’s  Solution, 
and  Tasteless  Ague  Drop,  consisting  of 
arseniate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water, 
and  flavored  and  colored  by  spirit  of 
lavender.  This  has  been  recommended 
as  a  remedy  in  intermittents,  and  has 
been  found  very  useful  in  lepra  and 
other  inveterate  cutaneous  affections. 

Li  quor  CSI'cis,®  otherwise  called 
A'qua  Cal'cis.®  (“Water  of  Lime,” 
or  “  Lime-Water.”)  A  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  lime  in  water.  It  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  pouring  upon  some  freshly 
slacked  lime  a  quantity  of  pure  water. 
In  a  few  hours,  the  solution  will  become 
clear  by  the  settling  of  such  particles  of 
lime  as  are  not  dissolved  by  the  water. 
The  solution,  with  the  undissolved  lime, 
should  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle  ; 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid  as  it  is  wanted 
for  use.  The  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs 
the  preparation  to  be  made  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  four  ounces  of  lime  to  eight 
pints  of  water.  But  if  the  lime  be  in 
excess,  no  disadvantage  can  result ;  the 
superfluous  portion  will,  in  that  case, 
simply  remain  undissolved. 

Lime-water  is  antacid,  tonic,  and  as¬ 
tringent.  Mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
>'f  milk,  which  completely  covers  its  of¬ 
fensive  taste,  it  often  proves  an  excel¬ 


lent  remedy  for  nausea  and  vomiting 
dependent  on  irritability  of  the  stomach. 
It  may  be  employed  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  dyspepsia  accompanied  with 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  in 
some  forms  of  diarrhoea,  and  in  calcu¬ 
lous  affections  attended  with  a  super¬ 
abundant  secretion  of  uric  acid.  Exter¬ 
nally,  it  is  often  used  as  a  wash  in  por- 
riqo  and  similar  affections,  and  as  an 
application  to  foul  ulcers. 

Liquor  Morgagni.  See  Morgagni, 
Liquor. 

Li  quor  I»o-tas'ssc  Ar-se-ni'tis.* 

(“Liquor  of  the  Arsenite  of  Potash.”)  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond.  and  Dub. 
Ph.)  for  the  Liquor  Arsenicalis,  which 
see. 

Liquor  Sail  gui-nis.*  (“Liquor 
of  the  Blood.”)  The  colorless  fluid 
which  holds  the  globules  of  the  blood 
in  suspension  during  life. 

Li'quor  Sil'I-cum.®  (“Liquor  of 
Flints.”)  See  Glass,  Soluble. 

Li-quo're&,®  the  plural  of  Liquor, 
which  see. 

Liquorice,  lik'or-iss.  [Liquiri'tia.] 

See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Lir-i-o-«ien 'd ron.*  [From  A ripiov,  a 
“lily,”  a  “  tulip”  (?)  and  Shipov,  a  “tree.”] 
A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Polyan- 
dria,  natural  order  Magnoliacese.  Also, 
the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  bark  of  Lirioden' dron  tulipif  era. 

Lisqi'ing.  A  species  of  psellismus,  or 
defective  enunciation,  commonly  called 
speaking  through  the  teeth,  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  abnormal  length  of  tongue, 
or  by  affectation. 

Lith'a-gogue.  [Lithago'gns ; 

from  XiOoj,  a  “  stone,”  and  aym,  to  “  carry 
off,”  to  “expel.”]  Having  power  to  ex¬ 
pel  calculi  from  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

Litli'argc.  [ I.ithar'gj ruin,  Litli- 
ar'gyrus;  from  Xiftoj,  a  “stone,”  and 
apyvpos,  “silver;”  so  named  from  its 
being  obtained  from  an  ore  (or  stone) 
containing  lead  and  silver.]  An  oxide 
of  lead  imperfectly  vitrified. 

Litta'ate.  [Li'thas,  aha.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  lithic  acid  with  a  base. 
See  Urate. 

Lith-ec' ta-sy.  [Litliecta'sia ;  from 

AiTcif,  a  “stone,”  and  Ik rdvco,  to  “extend.”] 
The  operation  of  removing  calculi  of 
moderate  size  through  the  urethra,  by 
first  extending  or  dilating  it. 

Lith'I-a.®  [From  \C0og,  a  “stone.”] 
The  protoxide  of  lithium,  an  alkali  dis¬ 
covered  in  1818. 

Lith'ia.®  [From  the  same.]  The 
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name  of  a  genus  in  Dr.  Good’s  Nosol- 
ogy,  comprising  the  different  species  of 
urinary  calculus.  See  Lithiasis. 

LitM-se  €ar-bo'«as.:if  (“  Carbon¬ 
ate  of  Lithia.”)  A  white  powder  spar¬ 
ingly  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a 
feeble  alkaline  reaction.  It  has  been 
placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia 
for  1860.  It  is  recommended  as  a  rem¬ 
edy  in  calculous  diseases. 

LI-tlii'a-sis.*  [Prom  the  same.]  The 
formation  of  stone,  or  urinary  calculus. 
Also,  a  disease  of  the  eyelids,  in  which 
small  hard  tumors  grow  upon  their  mar¬ 
gins. 

lath'ic.  [Uth'icHS ;  from  the  same.] 
Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  calculi 
and  urine.  See  Uric. 

Iiith'i-ca.®  [From  the  same.]  Medi¬ 
cines  which  counteract  the  predisposition 
to  the  formation  of  calculous  concretions 
in  the  urinary  organs. 

Kiith'l-um.'*'  The  metallic  base  of 
lithia. 

lAth-o-se-no'sis.®  [From  \(do;,  a 
“stone,”  and  ksu wens,  an  “evacuation.”] 
The  removal  or  extraction  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  calculus  broken  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  lithotrity. 

Ijitli-o-$e-not'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 

lithocenoaia. 

lath'o-clast,  or  latli'o-claste. 

[From  A  Wo;,  a  “stone,”  and  /cAaoraw,  to 
“break.”]  An  instrument  introduced 
through  the  urethra  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  calculi  to  small  fragments  in 
the  bladder. 

IAtJi-o-dec-ta'sI-a.*  [From  A ido;,  a 
“ stone,”  odds,  a  “passage,”  or  “way,” 
and  cumins,  an  “extension.”]  The  same 
as  Lithectasy,  which  see. 

Li-tho'des.®  [From  A  'So;,  a  “stone.”] 
Full  of  calculi;  of  the  nature  of  calculi. 

:  or  Iiith-o-dl-al'- 
y-sis.*  [From  Ai0o$,  a  “stone,”  and 
iiaXi'j),  to  “  dissolve.”]  A  dissolving  of 
stone  or  calculus  in  the  bladder. 

IA  th-o-dJsp-n«s'a.  f  [From  A Idas,  a 
“stone,”  and  dvomoia,  “ difficult  breath¬ 
ing.”]  Calculous  dyspnoea,  or  difficult 
breathing  caused  by  calcareous  concre¬ 
tions  in  the  lungs  or  other  air-passages. 

Idtboecius,*  lith-e'she-us.  [From 
\Wos,  a  “stone,”  and  obco$,  a  “habita¬ 
tion.”]  Growing  upon  stones. 

[From  Affio$,  a 
“stone,”  and /el,  the  “  bile.”]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  gall-stone  or  biliary  calculus. 
See  Chololithic. 

I-Uli-o-gen'e-sy.  [Jdtliogeiie'sia ; 
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from  Ac &>$,  a  “stone,”  and  yiveois,  “gene¬ 
ration.”]  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  origin  and  formation  of  minerals. 

IA-tSiog,'ra-pt«y.  [lithogra'phia : 
from  Ac'Cfof,  a  “stone,”  and  ypacjxo,  to  “en¬ 
grave,”  or  to  “write.”]  Engraving  on 
stone.  The  art  by  which  impressions  or 
prints  are  obtained  from  drawings  made 
on  calcareous  stone. 

l.i  tSi'oid.  [littBjoi'des ;  from  A  Ido;, 
a  “stone,”  and  £«5o$,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  stone. 

IA-t!iol'o-;g.y.  [liitholo'gia;  from 

A ido;,  a  “  stone,”  and  Aoyo$,  a  “  discourse.”] 
A  treatise  on  stones ;  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  nature  or  properties  of 
stones,  or  of  calculi. 

Jjitls-o-sne'ti’a.*  [From  Ac'0o$,  a 
“stone,”  and  ympa,  the  “womb.”]  A 
term  for  ossification  of  the  uterus. 

liitliontriptidl  See  Litiiotriptic. 

IA-tliopti'i-lus.*  [From  Ac'0o$,  a 
“stone,”  and  </xAao,  to  “love.”]  Growing 
upon  rocks  or  stony  places. 

lAtfa'o-pSiyte.  [lAtboph'yton; 
from  Ac'0o$,  a  “stone,”  and  <bvrov,  a 
“plant.”]  Certain  productions  having 
the  qualities  both  of  stone  and  plant,  as 
corals ;  also.  Polypi  that  have  an  inte¬ 
rior  stony  axis. 

lAtli-o-seo'pi-um.*  [From  A  Wo;,  a 
“  stone,”  and  okottco),  to  “  examine.”] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  size 
and  form  of  a  calculus;  a  lith'oscope. 

Idtli-o-sper'iinis.*  [From  XiOo;,  a 
“  stone,”  and  cr-lp/xa,  a  “  seed.”]  Having 
fruit  hard  and  like  stones :  lithospermous. 

IA-tl»ot'o-iny.  [Liithoto'mia; 

from  A ido;,  a  “stone,”  and  rspvco,  to 
“cut.”]  (Fr.  Taille,  tal.)  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  cutting  into  the  bladder  to  with¬ 
draw  a  stone  or  calculus :  cystot'omy. 

5jitIi-o-tre'8is.*  [From  A  Wos,  a 

“stone,”  and  rpljais,  a  “perforation.”] 
The  same,  nearly,  as  Lithotrity. 

I.ith'o-trip-sy.  [Lithotrip  'sia ; 
from  A ido;,  a  “  stone,”  and  rpi'6'oj,  to  “  wear 
by  friction.”]  The  operation  of  rubbing 
down  calculi  in  the  bladder  by  means 
of  a  lithotriptor. 

lAtU-o-tr ip'tic.  [IAtltotrip'ticus  ; 

from  the  same.]  Applied  to  medicines 
that  tend  to  counteract  the  formation  of 
calculi. 

Iatli-o-trip'tor,  o'r is*  [From  the 
same.]  An  instrument  for  crushing  cal¬ 
culi  in  the  bladder  into  fragments  so 
minute  that  they  may  pass  the  urethra. 

1,1-tliot'ri-tor,  o’ris*  [From  A  ido;,  a 
“stone,”  and  te’ro ,  tri'tum,  to  “rub,”  to 
“break.”]  The  same  ns  Lithotriptor. 
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Ll-thol'ri-ty.  [From  the  same.] 

The  operation  of  breaking  a  stone  or 
calculus  in  pieces  by  means  of  the  litho- 
c(astc. 

Ll-thox'y-lum.*  [From  \Wos,  a 
“  stone,”  and  fuA or,  “  wood.”]  Fossil,  or 
petrified,  wood. 

Lit!i-u-re'sis."*  [From  Ai'0o;,  a 
“stone,”  and  ovpor,  the  “urine.”]  The 
passing  of  small  calculi  with  the  urine. 

Litli-u-ror-rlioe'a.*  [From  \i%;,  a 
“stone,”  o'por,  the  “urine,”  and  ptw,  to 
“flow.”]  Calculous  diabetes. 

Lit'mus,®  or  Lac'mus.®  A  test,  of 
a  bluish  color,  obtained  from  the  Croton 
tinctorium  and  the  Lichen  roccella. 

Lit'mits  Pa'per  is  prepared  by  digest¬ 
ing  powdered  litmus  in  water,  and  paint¬ 
ing  with  it  white  paper  which  is  free 
from  alum. 

Litra.  The  same  as  Libra. 

Litre,  le'ter  or  letit.  A  French 
measure,  equal  to  61.028  English  cubic 
inches,  or  0.22  of  an  imperial  gallon. 

Lit'to-rai.  [Littora'Iis;  from  lit' - 
tun,  Ut'toris,  the  “shore.”]  Applied  to 
plants  that  grow  on  the  banks  or  shores 
of  waters,  chiefly  of  rivers  and  lakes. 
Written  also  Litoral. 

Liv'er.  [Lat.  Je'cur,  or  lie' par : 
Gr.  t}-ap ;  Fr.  Foie,  fwfl,.]  The  gland 
whose  office  it  is  to  secrete  the  bile.  It 
is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  cavity,  immediately  below  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  is  divided  into  three  lobes, 
the  right  lobe,  the  left  lobe,  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  or  lesser  lobe,  also  called  the  Lohu- 
lus  Spix/elii.  The  liver  is  the  largest 
gland  in  the  body. 

Liver.  Inflammation  of  the.  See 

Hepatitis. 

Liver-Wort.  See  Hepatica. 

Liver-Wort,  Iceland.  See  Ce- 

traria  Islaxdica. 

Li'vor,  o'ris.*  [From  li'veo,  to  “  grow 
black  and  blue.”]  The  mark  of  a  blow ; 
lividness. 

Lix,®  gen.  Li'cis.  Lye,  or  water  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  alkali  of  wood-ashes. 

Lix-iv'I-al.  [Lixivia'lis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  lixivium. 

Lix-iv'I-af-ed.  [Lixivia' tus;  from 
hxiv'ium,  “lye.”]  Having  undergone 
lixiviation. 

Lix-iv'I-a'tion.  [Lixivia'tio ; 

from  lixiv'ium,  “  lye.”]  The  process  of 
dissolving  an  alkali  or  a  salt  in  water 
or  other  fluid,  to  form  a  lixivium. 

Lix-iv'i-uin.::  [From  Ik r,  “lye.”] 
A  liquid  impregnated  with  an  alkali,  or 
a  salt  j  lye. 


Lixiv'ium  Sap-o-na'rl-um.®  The 

Liquor  potassse,  or  solution  of  potash. 

Load 'stone.  [Mag'nes.]  A  species 
of  iron  ore  which  has  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
perties  of  attracting  iron  and  of  turning 
towards  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth 
when  freely  suspended. 

Loasacese,®  lo-a-sa'she-e.  [From 
Loasa,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  America. 

Lo'bate.  [Loba'tus;  from  lo'bus,  a 
“lobe.”]  Lobed.  Having  lobes,  as  the 
lungs,  liver,  leaves,  tumors,  etc. 

Lobe.  [Lat.  Lo'bus;  Gr.  Aofios.] 
Applied  to  parts  of  certain  viscera,  more 
or  less  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  external  ear.  In  Bot¬ 
any,  any  division,  or  projecting  part,  of 
an  organ,  especially  a  rounded  one. 

Lobed.  See  Lobatl-s. 

Lo-be'Ii-a.®  [From  Lo'bel,  a  bot¬ 
anist.]  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the  class 
Monadclphia,  natural  order  Lobeliciceic. 
Also,  the  Pharmacopceial  name  ||  of  the 
herb  of  Lobcliainjlata.  Lobeliais emetic, 
and  in  small  doses  diaphoretic  and  ex¬ 
pectorant. 

Lobe'Iia  In-ffla'ta.*  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  called  Indian  To¬ 
bacco. 

Lobeliaecse,®  lo-be-le-a'she-c.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  found 
in  many  warm  and  temperate  regions. 
It  includes  the  Lobelia  injlata,  a  power¬ 
ful  emetic,  and  several  poisonous  plants. 

Lo-be-li-a'eeous.  [Lobelia'  ecus.] 
Resembling  the  lobelia. 

Lob'e-lin.  [Lobeli'na.]  The  active, 
volatile,  organic  base  obtained  from  Lo¬ 
belia  injlata,  by  macerating  the  herb  in 
alcohol,  previously  prepared  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  powdered  caustic  lime. 

Lo-bi'o-lsis.®  [Diminutive  of  lo'bus, 
a  “lobe.”]  Applied  to  the  small  seg¬ 
ments  at  the  edges  of  the  th  alius  of 
lichens,  when  their  form  approaches  that 
of  leaves. 

Lob'u-lar.  [Lobula'ris;  from 
lob' ulus,  a  “lobule.”]  Belonging  to  a 
lobule ;  shaped  like  a  lobe  or  lobule. 

Lob'u-late.  [From  the  same.]  Bear¬ 
ing  or  having  small  lobes.  Applied  to 
leaves. 

Lob'u-H^thc  plural  of  Lobuliis. 

Lob'uli  Tes'tis.®  (“Lobules  of  the 
Testicle.”)  The  lobules  formed  by  the 
convolutions  of  the  tubuli  semini/eri  of 
the  testis. 

Lob'u-lus,®  plural  Lob'u-li.  [Di¬ 
minutive  of  lo'bus,  a  “lobe.”]  A  lob'ule, 
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IiOb'u-lus  Ac-ces-so'ri-us,®  Lob’> 

ill  ii s  A-uon'y-mus,®  or  I<ob'iilus 

Quad-ra'tus.4'  A  small  lobe  on  the  un¬ 
dersurface  of  the  liver,  forming  the  ante¬ 
rior  point  of  the  right  lobe;  otherwise 
that  space  of  the  great  lobe  between  the 
f ossa  of  the  umbilical  vein  and  gall-blad¬ 
der,  extending  to  the  anterior  margin. 

I>ob'ulus  Cau-da'tus.®  A  tail-like 
process  of  the  liver,  stretching  down¬ 
ward  from  the  middle  of  the  great  right 
lobe  to  the  Lobulus  Spigelii. 

I/Ob'ulus  Sjki-ge'ii-i.*  (“Lobule 
of  Spigelius.”)  The  inferior,  or  small¬ 
est,  lobe  of  the  liver,  first  particularly 
described  by  Spigelius. 

Iio'ca,®  gen.  I.o-co'rtim,  the  plural 
of  Locus. 

XiO'cal.  [Xoca'lis ;  from  lo'cus,  a 
“place.”]  Belonging  to  a  place  or  part; 
limited  to  a  particular  place.  See  Topical. 

l<o-ca'les.*  [Plural  of  loca'lis, 
“local.”]  Local  diseases.  Applied  to  a 
class  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

IiO-eel'late.  [Prom  locel'lus,  a  “  lit¬ 
tle  cell.”]  Having  secondary  cells. 

IiOcb.  See  Linctus. 

IiO-elii'a,®  or  I.o'chi-a,  o' rum.* 
[Gr.  hxda  or  X<5y i«,  from  \o\6s,  a  “lying 
in,”  or  “confinement ,”  also  the  discharge 
after  childbirth.]  (Fr.  Suites  de  Couches, 
swdt  deh  koosh.)  The  serous  discharge 
from  the  uterus  and  vagina  after  de¬ 
livery;  the  cleansings. 

IiO-chi-op'^-ra.*'  [From  Xoyaoj, 
“pertaining  to  childbed,”  and  nvp,  a 
“fever.”]  Puerperal  or  childbed  fever. 

IiO-€liI-or-rha'gl-a.*  [From  \o\sTa, 
or  Xoyia,  the  discharge  after  childbirth, 
and  pfiyjvfu,  to  “burst  forth.”]  An  ex¬ 
cessive  flow  of  the  lochia. 

Li>.<'lu-or-rlia‘a.:  [From  Xoytta, 

or  \6xia,  “childbirth,”  the  “lochia,”  and 
/5ao,  to  “  flow.”]  A  more  than  natural  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  lochia. 

IjO-Clii-os'-c  lie-sis.®  [From  Xoyaa, 
“childbirth,”  and  axemg,  “holding,”  or 
‘‘retention.”]  Retention  or  stoppage  of 
the  lochia. 

IiO€li-o-cae-o-col'i»i-a.®  [From 
Xoyoj,  “confinement,”  kcu <6S,  “evil,”  and 
tcdhrog,  a  “sinus.”]  Puerperal  putridity 
or  disease  of  the  vulva. 

Ijocll-o-do-ubi'uiii.®  [From  Xoytfj-, 
“confinement,”  and  boxtiov,  a  “recepta¬ 
cle.”]  A  lying-in  hospital. 

I»o«li-o-me-tri'tis,  1  dis.*  [From 
Xoyof,  “confinement,”  and  metri'tis,  “in¬ 
flammation  of  the  womb.”]  Puerperal 
metritis. 
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Loch-o-pSi'ddo-ne-i'tis.*  [From  Xo- 
yof,  “confinement,”  andy; leritoni’tis.]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  peritonaeum  in  childbed. 

liO-«lio|>'y.ra.®  [From  Xoyoj,  “  con¬ 
finement,”  and  nvp,  a  “fever.”]  Puer¬ 
peral  fever. 

Jioch-o-ty'phus.®  [From  \o\6g, 
“confixiement,”  and  rityoj,  “stupor.”] 
Contagious  puerperal  fever;  puerperal 
typhus. 

gen.  J<o-co'riim,  the  plural 
of  Locus,  which  see. 

Liocli  Hos'j»i-tal.  A  general  name, 
in  Great  Britain,  for  a  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  venereal  diseases. 

Locked  Jaw.  See  Tetanus. 

Lo-co-mo'tion.  [I.ouomo'tio, 
o'nis ;  from  lo'cus,  a  “place,”  and  mo'veo, 
mo' turn,  to  “move.”]  The  act  or  power 
of  moving  from  place  to  place. 

Loc'u-Ia-ment.  [Loc  til  amen '  - 

turn;  from  lon'ulus ,  a  “cell,”  “box,”  or 
“case.”]  A  cell  of  an  ovary. 

Loc-u-lam-en-fo'sus.®  [From  locu- 
lamen'tum .]  Having  loculainents,  or  cells. 

Loc'u-lar.  [Locula'ris ;  from  loc'- 
ulus,  a  “box,”  or  “case.”]  Divided  into 
cells  or  cavities;  pertaining  to  a  cell. 

Loc-u-la'tus.r*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  loculi:  loculate. 

Loc'u-li,®  the  plural  of  Loculus. 

toc-u-ll-ci  'dal.  [Loc  illicit!  us ; 

from  loc'ulus,  a  “  cell,”  or  “  box,”  and 
cm' do,  to  “cut,”  to  “cut  through.”] 
Opening  or  breaking  directly  into  the 
back  of  a  cell. 

Loc'n-lus,®  plural  Loc'u-li.  [Dimi¬ 
nutive  of  lo'cus,  a  “place.”]  Alocule:  a 
name  for  a  cell  of  the  ovary  (or  anther)  of 
a  plant;  also  applied  to  any  small  cavity. 

Lo'cus, *  gen.  Lo'$i,  plural  Lo'ci  and 
Lo'  ca.  A  place;  a  topic. 

Lo'cus  Xi'&ev.®  (“  Black  Place.”) 
A  quantity  of  dark-colored  matter  in  the 
centre  of  the  Crura  cerebri,  or  limbs  of 
the  brain. 

Lo-eus'ta.®  A  spikelet  or  flower- 
cluster  of  grasses. 

bemia.  See  Loimia. 

Lcemology.  See  Loimology. 

Logwood.  The  wood  of  the  Ilrnma- 
tox't/lon  Campechia'num. 

Lo'Eiocli.  The  same  as  Loocn.  See 
Eclegma. 

Loi'mi-a.®  [FromXoi//i5f,  the  “plague.”] 
The  plague,  or  other  epidemic  disease. 

Loi'mic.  [  Loi'micus :  from  the 
same.]  Belonging  to  the  plague,  or  to 
epidemic  disease. 

liOi-mo'deS.®  [From  the  same.] 
Like  the  plague ;  pestilential. 
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Loi*mog'r$-phy.  [Loimogra'- 
phia;  from  Xoi//d;,  the  “plague,”  and 
ypa<t>o),  to  “write.”]  A  description,  or 
history,  of  the  plague. 

Loi-mo-i'des.*  [From  Xoipog,  the 
“plague,”  and  u <5oj,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  the  pestis,  or  plague :  loi'moid. 

Loi-mol'o-gy.  [Loimolo'gia; 
from  Xoi/«%,  the  “plague,”  and  Xoyoj,  a 
“discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the  plague; 
the  science  of  the  plague  or  pestilential 
diseases. 

I^oi-inopli-tlial'ini-a.®  [From  \oi - 
pus,  the  “plague,”  and  ophthal'mia .] 
Contagious  ophthalmia. 

Loi-niop'y-ra.*  [From  Xoigoj,  the 
“plague,”  and  nvp,  a  “fever.”]  Pesti¬ 
lential  fever. 

Loins.  See  Lumbi. 

Lom-a-to-car'pus.*  [From  XtS pa,  a 
“  fringe,”  or  “border,”  and  sapno 
“fruit.”]  Having  flattened  fruit  with  a 
thick  border. 

Lom-a-to-phyl'liis.*  [From  Xu pa, 

a  “fringe,”  or  “border,”  and  (jivXXov ,  a 
“leaf.”]  Having  the  borders  of  the  leaf 
different  from  the  rest:  lomatophyl'lous. 

Lombes,  16jib.  The  French  term  for 
“loins.”  See  Litmbi. 

Lo’ment.  [Lomen'tnm.]  A 
jointed  legume  or  pod,  resembling  a 
legume  divided  transversely  into  two  or 
more  joints. 

Lo-men-ta'ceous.  [Lomenta'- 
cens.]  Bearing  or  resembling  a  loment. 

Lon-eho-phyl'lus.*  [From  \6yxn, 
a  “lance,”  and  (bvXkov,  a  “leaf.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  very  long  leaves,  linear  and  slightly 
laneeolated. 

Lon-gev'My.  [From  lon'pus, 

“long,”  and  se'vum,  “age.”]  The  pro¬ 
longation  of  life  to  an  advanced  period. 

Lon-gl-brac-te-a'tus.*  [From  lon'- 
pus,  “  long,”  and  brae' tec,  a  “  floral  leaf.”] 
Having  long  bracts. 

liOii-gi-car'pus.®  [From  lon'pus, 

“long,”  and  Kapno;,  “fruit.”]  Having 

very  long  fruit. 

Lon-gl-cau-da'tus,*  or  Lon-gi- 

eau'dus."  [From  Ion' pus,  “long,”  and 
cau'da,  a  “tail.”]  Having  a  long  tail. 

IiOn-gi-cau'lis.*  [From  Ion' pus, 
“long,”  and  cau'lis,  a  “stem.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  long  stem. 

Lon-gl-collis.®  [From  lon'pus, 

“long,”  and  col' lum,  a  “neck.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  mosses  that  have  urns  in  the 
form  of  a  very  elongated  pear. 

bong'ing.  The  peculiar,  and  often 
capricious,  desires  of  females  during 
Pregnancy. 
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Lon-gI-pen'ne£,*  °r  hon-gi-pen'* 

nates.  [From  Ion' pits,  “long,”  andyieu'- 
na,  a  “wing.”]  A  family  of  swimming 
birds,  comprising  those  in  which  the 
■wings  reach  as  far  as,  or  beyond,  the  tail; 
as  the  tropic  bird,  the  albatross,  etc. 
They  are  all  denizens  of  the  high  seas, 
and,  from  their  powers  of  flight,  are  met 
with  in  various  latitudes. 

hon-gis'sl-mus.*  [Superlative  de¬ 
gree  of  lon'pus,  “long.”]  The  longest. 
Applied  as  a  name  to  certain  muscles. 

Loxgis'simus  Dorsi.*  (“  The  Longest 
[Muscle]  of  the  Back.”)  It  arises  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  and 
is  attached  to  the  transverse  processes  of 
all  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  vertebras;  it 
serves  to  keep  the  body  in  an  erect  pos¬ 
ture. 

Longis'simtts  Oc'uli.*  (“The  Long¬ 
est  [Muscle]  of  the  Eye.”)  Another  name 
for  the  obliquus  superior. 

Lon'gi-tude.  [Longitu'do,  d inis; 
from  lon'pus,  “long.”]  Originally, 
“length.”  The  longitude  of  a  heavenly 
body  is  its  distance  from  the  vernal 
equinox,  reckoned  on  the  ecliptic.  The 
longitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth  is  the 
number  of  degrees,  minutes,  etc.,  mea¬ 
sured  on  a  parallel  of  latitude  between 
the  place  and  some  conventional  fixed 
meridian,  as  Greenwich,  Paris,  Washing¬ 
ton,  etc.,  from  which  the  measurements  are 
made  east  and  west  to  the  180th  degree. 

Lon-gi-tu'di-nal.  [Longitudi- 
na'lis;  from  lonpitu'do,  “length,”  or 
“longitude.”]  Belonging  to  longitude, 
or  length. 

Longitu'dinal  Si'nns.  A  triangu¬ 
lar  canal  within  the  skull,  along  the 
upper  margin  of  the  Falx  cerebri. 

Longitu'dinal  Si'nns,  In-fc'ri-or. 

A  vein  running  along  the  lower  margin 
of  the  Falx  cerebri. 

fon-go-jitiyl  lus.®  [From  lon'pus, 
“long,”  and  <pvXXo r,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
very  long  leaves. 

Longsightedness.  See  Presbyopia. 

Lon'gus.*  A  Latin  word  signifying 
“long.”  See  next  article. 

Lon'gus  Col'li.*  (“The  Long  [Mus¬ 
cle]  of  the  Neck:”  Fr.  Lonp  du  Cou, 
16n°  dii  koo.)  A  long  muscle  at  the 
back  of  the  oesophagus :  it  supports  and 
bends  the  neck. 

Looch,  lok.  A  French  term  for 
Eclegma,  which  see. 

Lo'ra.*  [From  lo'rum,  a  “leathern 
thong.”]  Applied  to  the  caulescent  and 
aphyllous  part  of  filamentous  lichens 
and  Coif  erne. 
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Lofanthacese,®  1  o  -r  an  -tha'  she-e. 
[From  Lor  an'  thus,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  parasitical 
plants,  mostly  found  in  the  equinoctial 
regions  of  Asia  and  America.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  Mistletoe  of  the  Oak  (  Viscum 
album),  well  known  in  connection  with 
the  Druidical  religion. 

i.ov-do'ina.  a tis.*  [From  XopSdoj,  to 
“bend  forwards  or  inwards.”]  A  pro¬ 
jection  or  protuberance  forwards,  the 
product  or  effect  of  lordosis. 

bor-do'sis.*  [From  the  same.]  An 
incurvation  forwards;  recurvation. 

IiO*ri'ca.®  Literally,  a  “coat  of  mail.” 
A  kind  of  lute  with  which  vessels  are 
coated  before  they  are  put  on  the  fire. 

ILor'I-cate.  [borica'tns :  from 
lori'ca,  a  “coat  of  mail.”]  Having  a 
coat  of  mail ;  mailed.  Applied  to  certain 
plants  and  insects. 

X.or-1-ca'tiom.  [ILorica'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  the  same.]  Application  of  a  lute 
of  clay,  or  other  substance,  to  vessels 
exposed  to  tho  fire. 

Iior-I-fo'lI-us.®  [From  lo'rum,  a 
“leathern  thong,”  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  long  leaves,  like  thongs. 

bor'u-lum.*  [Diminutive  of  lo'rum, 
a  “leathern  thong.”]  Applied  to  the 
thallus  of  filamentous  or  ramose  lichens. 
liOt.  =  Lo'tio .*  “A  lotion.” 
bo'tion.  [IiO'ti®,  o'nis;  from  la'vo, 
lava' turn  or  lo'tum,  to  “wash.”]  A  medi¬ 
cated  fluid  used  as  an  external  application 
to  a  wound,  bruise,  sore,  or  swelling. 

Iio'vi’s  Beads.  Specific  Gravity 
Beads.  Hollow  globes  of  glass,  each  of 
which  is  a  small  hydrometer,  sinking  or 
rising,  according  as  tho  liquid  in  which 
they  are  placed  is  lighter  or  heavier  than 
the  standard.  They  are  useful  in  making 
test-acids. 

low  Sjviv'its.  See  Alitsia,  and 
Hypochondriasis. 

bo-we'ri  Ttn-ber'en-lmn.*  (“Tu¬ 
bercle  of  Lower.”)  A  thickening  of  the 
lining  membrane  on  the  posterior  wall 
of  tho  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

Irox'sj  Baris.  Tho  Cinchona  pallida, 
or  pale  Peruvian  bark. 

iox-an-tSsc'riis.®  [From  Xofo;, 
“  oblique,”  and  dvOrjpo;,  an  “  anther.”] 
Having  oblique  anthers. 

box-ar'tlsron,*  Lox-ar'thrum,* 
box-ar 'tiaras.*  [From Xofdj,  “oblique,” 
and  iipOpov,  a  “joint.”]  The  abnormal  di¬ 
rection  of  a  joint,  caused  neither  by 
spasm  nor  luxation,  as  in  the  varieties  of 
Talipes,  or  club-foot. 

Lox'I-a.*  [From  Xofd;,  “oblique.”] 
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Wry-neck,  a  distortion  of  the  head 
towards  one  side. 

box-o-$y-e'sis.*  [From  Xofdj,  “ob¬ 
lique,”  and  Kvqoi;,  “pregnancy.”]  An 
oblique  position  of  the  gravid  uterus, 
box-ojula-tlial'aiios,*  or  box-opla- 

thal'nius.*  [From  XofoV,  “oblique,” 
and  ci.'/iSaA/idj,  an  “eye.”]  Having  oblique 
or  squinting  eyes. 

box-ot'o-me,*  box-o-to'ma-a.* 

[From  Xofdj,  “oblique,”  and  rqjrco,  to 
“cut.”]  An  oblique  section  or  cutting; 
applied  to  a  peculiar  method  of  amputa¬ 
tion:  loxot'omy. 

bu'bri-eat-ing-.  [lu'bricans ; 

from  lu'brico,  lubrica'tum,  to  “make 
slippery.”]  Literally,  “making  slip¬ 
pery,”  or  making  smooth.  Applied  to 
medicines  which  by  their  lubricating 
effects  soothe  irritation  in  the  throat, 
fauces,  etc.  Also  an  epithet  of  the  syno¬ 
vial  fluid. 

bu-bi’ic'i-ty.  [bnbrs^'itas,  n't  is; 
from  the  same.]  The  quality  of  slipperi- 
ness,  or  of  lubricating. 

liU'cid  In'ter-val.  An  interval  be¬ 
tween  tho  paroxysms  of  insanity,  during 
which  the  mind  is  clear,  and  the  patient 
capable  of  judging  like  other  men. 

bu-cif'u-gus.*  [From  lux,  lu'cis, 
“light,”  and fu'gio,  to  “fly.”]  Shunning 
the  light :  lucif  'ugous. 

bu-ei-iaoc'tis.*  [From  lux,  “light,” 
and  nox,  “night.”]  Applied  to  plants 
to  which  night  seems  like  day,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  open  their  leaves  by  night 
and  shut  them  during  the  day. 

bai'eS.*  [From  Xvm,  to  “  melt  away.”] 
A  plague,  or  pestilence. 

bai'es  Ve-me're-qu*  (“Venereal 
Plague.”)  The  true  venereal  disease. 
Sec  Syphilis. 

bn'sjol’s'  So-lu'tions.  Preparations 
of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  of 
various  strengths,  employed  as  caustics, 
rubefacients,  and  stimulants. 

bum-ba'go,  g'mie.*  [From  him' bus, 
the  “loins.”]  A  rheumatic  affection  of 
the  muscles  about  the  loins, 
biimbalts.  Sec  Lumbar. 
bnm'bar.  [bwmba'ris :  from  lim'- 
bus,  the  “loins.”]  Belonging  to  the 
loins. 

Bum' bar  Ab'scess.  An  abscess 
occurring  in  the  lumbar  region ;  called 
also  Psoas  abscess. 

Jjum'bi,*  gen.  I.uiti-bo'nun.  [The 
plural  of  Iam  bus.]  (Fr.  Lombes,  16Mb.) 
The  loins,  forming  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  between  tho  base  of  the 
chest  and  the  pelvis,  and  comprising  por- 
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tions  of  the  longissimus  dorsi,  the  latissi- 
vms  dorsi,  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and 
several  other  muscles. 

Lum'bri-cal.  (Xnmbrtca'lis, 
plural  Iiiambi-ica'les ;  from  lumbri'cus, 
the  “earth-worm.”]  Resembling  the 
earth-worm. 

ILum-biri-ca'les.*  The  name  of  four 
muscles  of  the  hand  and  foot,  so  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  earth¬ 
worm. 

Iiumbrieodes.  See  Lumbricoides. 

1,53  sn-bi*i-co-i  'des.®  [From  lumbri'¬ 
cus,  the  “earth-worm,”  also  the  long 
round  worm  found  in  the  intestines, 
and  siSo;,  a  “  form.”]  Resembling  the 
lumbricus;  lumbricoid. 

linia-bri'cns.®  The  common  earth¬ 
worm  ;  also,  the  long  round  worm  found 
in  the  intestines  of  man. 

buiiibriVus  Ter-ires'tris.*  The 
earth-worm. 

Luinbns.  See  Lumbi. 

Lu'mi-noas.  [Lumino'sns;  from 
lu' men,  In’ minis,  “light.”]  Emitting 
light;  shining;  full  of  light. 

Lu'na.®  (Fr.  Lune,  liin.)  The  moon; 
also  the  alchemical  name  of  silver. 

La'  sia-cy'.  [From  lu’na,  the  “  moon ;” 
from  its  supposed  influence.]  Insanity, 
but  specially  that  in  which  there  are 
lucid  intervals.  See  Insanity. 

Iiu'ssar.  [IiUisa'riS ;  from  lu’na, 
the  “moon,”  also  the  “goddess  Diana.”] 
Pertaining  to  the  moon,  and,  hence,  to 
silver  (of  which  the  moon  was  the  alche¬ 
mical  symbol).  Applied  to  a  bone  of 
the  carpus,  from  its  shape. 

lill'  nar  Casts'*  ic.  The  nitrate  of 
silver  {Nitras  argent i) :  one  of  the  most 
convenient  and  useful  of  all  caustic  ap¬ 
plications.  It  also  forms  the  principal 
ingredient  of  indelible  ink. 

3,  tt  -is  a  i-- 5- *« t>  ’  1  c  -  it  s.®  [From  luna’ris, 
“lunar,”  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
orbicular  leaves. 

lAi'asate.  [Lnna'tns;  from  lu'na, 
the  “moon.”]  Crescent-shaped,  or  hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  half-moon. 

JAi'na-tie.  [Ijunat'iens;  from  lu'¬ 
na,  the  “moon.”]  Pertaining  to,  or  af¬ 
fected  with,  lunacy. 

Canes,  liin.  [The  plural  of  lune, 
“  utoon,”  or  “  month.”]  A  French  term 
for  the  Menses,  which  see. 

Lungs.  [Lat.  Pnl'mo,  mo'nts ;  Fr. 
Ponmons,  poo'mbN0'.]  The  organs  of 
respiration,  occupying  the  thorax,  or 
chest. 

I^a'nn-lar,  or  Ln'nn-late.  [Lunu- 
la'ris,  or  I, uni! la' Jus ;  from  lu'nula, 
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a  “lunule.”]  Belonging  to  a  little  half¬ 
moon,  or  crescent. 

Lu'nule.  [lai'mila:  diminutive  of 
lu’na,  the  “moon.”]  The  crescentic 
white  mark  near  the  root  of  the  nails  of 
certain  fingers. 

lat'pl-a.*  [From  \m «o,  to  “molest”? ] 
A  malignant,  corroding,  and  fatal  ulcer. 
(See  Lupus.)  Sometimes  applied  to  a 
soft,  spongy,  fungous  tumor  in  the  knee 
and  elbow  joints;  also,  to  a  species  of  wen. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Tumores,  class  Lo¬ 
cales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

lai-pi-no'sus.®  [From  Ivpi’nus,  the 
“lupin.”]  Having  lupins:  lupinose. 
Applied  to  a  disease  of  the  skin,  the  Por- 
rigo  lupinosa. 

Iiii'pu-lin,  or  I.u'pu-IIne.  [Lupu- 
lina.J  A  fine,  yellow  powder,  obtained 
from  the  hop,  or  floral  leaves  of  Stimulus 
lupulus,  being  the  peculiar  principle  on 
which  its  virtues  depend. 

IiU-pu-li'na.*  Lupulin.  The  Pliar- 
macopoeial  name  (IJ.S.  Ph.)  for  the  yel¬ 
low  powder  attached  to  the  strobiles  of 
the  Stimulus  lupulus. 

IiU'pu-lus.®  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Br.  Ph.)  of  hops,  or  the  strobiles 
of  Stimulus  lupulus. 

Lu'pus.®  (A  “Wolf;”  so  named  from 
its  destructiveness.)  A  corroding  disease 
like  cancer;  also,  the  disease  Noli  mo 
tangere,  and  other  slow  tubercular  affec¬ 
tions,  especially  about  the  face. 

Ln'pns  Ex'c-dens.®  (“Corroding 
Lupus.”)  The  same  as  Noli  me  Tan¬ 
gere. 

I.Hs'51-tas,  n’t  is*  [From  lus’cus, 
“blind  of  one  eye.”]  An  affection  in 
which  an  eye  is  turned  to  one  or  other 
side,  as  in  strabismus,  the  other  being 
unaffected. 

Ln'sus  Jfa-tu'rse.*  Literally,  a 
“sport  or  freak  of  nature.”  Another 
term  for  a  monstrosity,  or  Monster, 
which  see. 

laite.  [From  lu'tum,  “clay;”  Fr.  Lut, 
Hit.]  A  composition  for  closing  the  junc¬ 
tures  of  vessels,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
gas  or  vapor  in  distillation. 

laix-a/tion.  [Luixa'tia,  o’nis ;  from 
lux'o,  luxa'tum,  to  “dislocate.”]  A 
dislocation  of  a  bone.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Schpice,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen  s 
Nosology. 

Lj  -can'diro-py.  [ Lycanthro'pia ; 

from  Xvico;,  a  “wolf,”  and  avdpomog,  a 
“man.”]  A  species  of  insanity  in  which 
the  patient  believes  himself  to  he  a 
wolf. 
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“wolf,”  and  pavia,  “madness.”]  The 
same  as  Lycanthropy,  which  see. 

I.ycopo<Maceie,*li-ko-po'de-a'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  cryptogamic,  moss¬ 
like  plants,  which  abound  in  humid 
places  in  the  tropics.  It  includes  the 
Lycopodium,  a  violent  cathartic. 

ly-eo-po'cll-iiin.®  The  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  sporules  of  the  Lycopodium 
clavatum,  and  of  other  species  of  Lyco¬ 
podium.  It  has  been  placed  on  the 
primary  list  of  the  Materia  Mediea  of 
the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1860. 

Jjyc'o-pus.*  Bugle-weed.  The  Phar- 
macopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb 
of  the  Lycopus  Virginicus. 

Jby-co-rex'i-a.*  [From  Xvkos,  a  “wolf,” 
and  dpe£is,  “hunger.”]  The  same  as  Bu¬ 
limia,  which  seo. 

lye.  [lax,  ti'cis.]  A  solution  of 
the  alkali  of  ashes  in  water. 

lymph,  [lym'pha;  from  Nvy&n, 
a  goddess  presiding  over  fountains.] 
Primarily,  “  water.”  Applied  to  the 
colorless,  transparent  liquid  in  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels. 

lym'plia-<lcn,  en  is.®  [From  lym'pha, 
“lymph,”  and  aoijv,  a  “gland.”]  A  lym¬ 
phatic  gland. 

lym-plia-de-ni'tis,  idisJ:"  [From 
lym'phaden .]  Inflammation  of  a  lym¬ 
phatic  gland. 

lym-phan-ge-i'tis,®  or  lym-phan- 
jgl-i'tis,  id  is.®  [From  lymphangi'  on,  or 
lymphange'  on,  a  “  lymphatic  vessel.”] 
Inflammation  of  a  lymphatic  vessel. 

lym-phan-ge'on.®  The  same  as 
Lymphangion,  which  see. 

iym-phan-&I-o-g,ra'plil-a.*  [From 
lymphangi' on,  a  “lymphatic  vessel,”  and 
ypaipci,  to  “write.”]  A  description  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels. 

lym-phan-gi-o-Io'gl-a.®  [From 
lymphangi' on,  a  “lymphatic  vessel,”  and 
Atfyoj,  a  “discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the 
lymphatic  vessels. 

lym-phan-gi'on,®  or  lym-phan- 

[From  lym'pha,  “water,”  or 
“lymph,”  and  dyycTov,  a  “vessel.”]  A 
term  for  a  lymphatic  vessel. 

I.y  in-phaii-iri-o-toint-a.  [From 
lymphangi' on,  a  “lymphatic  vessel,”  and 
Hpm,  to  “cut.”]  Dissection  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels. 

tym-phatic.  [I.ymphatious ; 

from  lym'pha,  “water,”  or  “lymph.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  vessels  conveyinglymph,  forming 
with  the  lacteal  vessels  the  absorbent  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  animal  economy.  Applied  in 
Botany  to  analogous  vessels  containing 
sap  or  watery  juices,  slightly  elaborated. 
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X.ympliatic  Glands  (or  Gan  gli- 
ons).  The  glands  of  the  absorbent  or 
lymphatic  system.  Also  called  Conglo¬ 
bate  Glands. 

I.ymnliat'ic  Sys'tem.  [Syste'sna 
lymphat'icum.]  A  collective  term, 
comprising  the  lymphatic  glands,  or 
ganglions,  and  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

liympSsat'ics,  or  Iiympliat'ic  Ves'- 
sels.  [lympliangi'a,  or  Va'sa  I.yin- 
plsat'ica.]  See  Lymphatic. 

liym-phen-te-ri'tis,  i dis.®  [From 
lym'pha,  “lymph,”  and  enter  i' tis.~\  Serous 
enteritis. 

I.yin-plieu-rys'nia,  a tis.®  [From 
lym'pha,  “  lymph,”  and  dpi ww,  to  “  di¬ 
late.”]  A  morbid  dilatation  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels. 

L.ym-plio'sis.®  [From  lym'pha, 
“lymph.”]  A  term  for  the  formation  or 
elaboration  of  lymph. 

I.ympliotomia.  See  Lymphangio- 
tomia. 

I.yp-o-tliym'i-a.®  [From  \virrj,  “  sad¬ 
ness,”  and  Ovpos,  the  “mind.”]  Mental 
grief,  or  affliction. 

Ly'ra.*  [Gr.  Xvpa,  a  “lyre.”]  An  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
Fornix  cerebri,  like  the  strings  of  a  harp ; 
also  termed  Corpus  psalloides.  See  Psal¬ 
loides. 

Ly'rate.  [Lyra'tus;  from  ly'ra,  a 
“lyre.”]  Formed  like  a  lyre. 

Lyr-l-for'mis.®  [From  ly'ra,  a 
“lyre.”]  Formed  like  a  lyre,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  Arabia  lyriforma. 

Lys-I-ma'-elil-se,®  the  plural  of  Lysi- 
mach'ia,  forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of 
a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Primu- 

LACEA3. 

Lys'sa.*  [Gr.  Xmaa,  “rage,”  or  “mad¬ 
ness.”]  A  term  for  rabies ;  rage,  or  mad¬ 
ness.  Usually  applied  to  Hydrophobia, 
which  sec. 

Lys'sl-cus.®  Belonging  to  hydro¬ 
phobia  :  hydrophobic.  ’ 

Lys'sin.  [Lyssi'na:  from  lys'sa, 
“madness.”]  A  term  for  the  zymotic 
principle  of  hydrophobia. 

Lys-so-t'des.*  [From  lys'sa,  “mad¬ 
ness,”  and  ei6os,  a  “form.”]  Resembling 
rabies,  rage,  or  madness. 

Lytliracese,*  lith-ra'she-e.  A  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly 
herbaceous,  found  in  Europe,  America, 
etc.  It  includes  Ly' thrum  Salica'ria, 
which  yields  an  astringent  medicine. 

Lyt'ta.*  [From  Xvrrdco,  to  “rage.”] 
A  genus  of  insects. 

Lyt'ta  Ves-i-ca-to'rl-a.*  The  blis¬ 
tering  fly.  Sec  Cantharis. 
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M.  —  Manip'ulusf-  a  “handful;”  or, 
at  the  end  of  a  formula,  Mis'cc ,*  “  mix 
also,  Mensu'rdfi  “by  measure;”  and 
Min'imum*  a  “minim.” 

Mac.  =  Ma'cera .*  “  Macerate.” 

Mace.  A  thin,  flat,  membranous  sub¬ 
stance  which  envelops  the  nutmeg.  See 
Macis,  and  Nutmeg. 

Mac-e-ra/tion.  [Macera'tio,  o 'nis; 
from  ma'cero,  macera! turn,  to  “make  soft 
by  steeping.”]  The  process  of  steeping 
or  infusing  a  substance  in  water,  with 
or  without  heat,  to  extract  its  virtues. 

Macies,*  ma'she-ez.  Wasting,  atro¬ 
phy,  or  emaciation. 

Ma'  cis.;;;  Mace.  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  aril  of  the  fruit 
of  the  Myris'tica  fra' grans. 

Mac-ran'tlms.*  [From  paxp6g,  “  long,” 
or  “great,”  and  lirdog,  a  “flower.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  large  flowers. 

Mac-ro-bi-o'sis,*  or  Mac-ro-bl-o'- 
tes,  e'<ia.*  [From  pax (>6$,  “long,”  or 
“great,”  and  (Hog,  “life.”]  Long  life; 
longevity. 

Mac-ro-bi-ot'ic.  [Maerobiot'icus.] 

Belonging  to  macrobiosis. 

Mac-ro-bi-ot'i-ca.*  [From  the  same.] 
The  art  or  system  of  instructions  for 
attaining  long  life. 

Mac- ro-car '  pus.®  [From  gaxpdg, 
“long,”  or  “great,”  and  xapnog,  “fruit.”] 
Having  large  fruit :  maerocar'pous. 

Mac-ro-ce-pha'II-a.*  [From  gaxpog, 
“long,”  or  “great,”  and  xeipaXfi,  the 
“  head.”]  A  genus  of  organic  deviations 
characterized  by  excessive  size  of  the 
head. 

>Iac-ro-cc|»h'a-IoiiS.  [Macro- 

ceph'alus;  from  the  same.]  Having 
a  large  head. 

Mac'ro-cosm.  [Macroeos'unis ; 

from  gaxpog,  “long,”  or  “great,”  and 
Magog,  a  “world.”]  The  greater  world, 
as  distinguished  from  Microcosm,  the 
smaller,  or  man. 

Mac-ro-cos'mt-ciis.*  Belonging  to 
the  macrocosm. 

ti  Mac-ro-mc'll-a.*  [From  paxpog, 
“long,”  or  “great,”  and  plXog,  a  “mem¬ 
ber.”]  A  class  of  monsters  characterized 
by  excessive  development  of  some  mem¬ 
ber. 

Mac-ro-phyl'Ious.  [Macropbyl'- 
bis;  from  gaxpog,  “long,”  or  “great,”  and 
ipoXXov,  a  “leaf.”]  Having  large  leaves. 

Mac-rop'I-per,  er is.®  [From  paxpdg, 


“  long,”  or  “  great,”  and  ircmpi,  “  pepper.”] 
The  Piper  longum. 

Ma-crop'ter-us.*  [From  paxpog, 
“long,”  or  “great,”  andirrepor, a  “wing.”] 
Applied  to  seeds  having  wings  of  unusual 
length. 

Mac-ros-$e'lI-a.*  [From  paxpog, 
“long,”  or  “great,”  and  axcXog,  a  “leg.”] 
A  genus  of  organic  deviations  character¬ 
ized  by  excessive  development  of  the 
legs. 

Mac-ro'si-a,®  or  Mae-ro'sis.*  [From 
gaxpog,  “  long,”  or  “  great.”]  Increase  of 
bulk,  or  length;  augmentation;  elon¬ 
gation. 

Macrosomatia,*  mak-ro-so-ma'- 
she-a.  [From  gaxpdg,  “  long,”  or  “  great,” 
and  awga,  a  “body.”]  Applied  to  mon¬ 
sters  characterized  by  the  greatness  of 
the  entire  body. 

Mac-ro-sta'cby-us.*  [From  paxpog, 

“long,”  or  “great,”  and  oraxvg,  an  “ear 
of  corn.”]  Having  flowers  disposed  in 
long  and  thick  spikes,  or  ears. 

Mac-ro-sty'lus."*  [From  paxp6g, 
“  long,”  or  “  great,”  and  arvXog,  a “  style.”] 
Having  a  very  long  style,  as  the  Cniciis 
mac.rostylus. 

Mac'u-la,*  plural  Mac'u-lse.  Lite¬ 
rally,  a  “spot,”  or  “stain.”  Applied  to 
a  dark  spot  on  the  sun’s  surface,  or  to  a 
permanent  spot  or  stain  on  some  part  of 
the  skin,  unconnected  with  disorder  of 
the  constitution. 

Mac'ula  Matri'cis.*  (“Spot  of,  or 
from,  the  Mother.”)  See  Nasvus  Ma- 
terntjs. 

Mac'u-lse,*  the  plural  of  Macula, 
which  see. 

Mac'u-Iar.  [Macula'ris.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  maculse ;  resembling  maculse. 

Mac'u-late.  [Macula'tus.]  Having 

maculse. 

Mac-u-ll-ibr'mis.*  [From  mac’ula, 
a  “  spot.”]  Having  spots,  or  stains. 

Mac-u-lose',  or  Mac'u-lous.  [Mac- 
ulo'sus;  from  mac'ula,  a  “spot.”] 
Full  of  spots ;  spotted. 

Madar.  See  Mudar. 

Mad-a-ro'sis.*  [From  paSap6g,“  bald.”] 
Los3  of  hair,  particularly  of  the  eye¬ 
brows  or  eyelashes. 

Mad'der.  The  Rubia  tinctorum. 

Mad-e-fac'tiou.  [Madefac'tio, 
o' nis ;  from  madefa'cio,  madefac'tum, 
to  “make  wet.”]  The  act  of  wetting. 

Madjoun,  m&-joon',  written  also 
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Mmljound,  An  intoxicating  prepa¬ 
ration  composed  of  powdered  hemp  and 
honey,  and  used  by  the  Turks  and  Alge¬ 
rines. 

Madness.  See  Insanity,  Lunacy, 
and  Mania. 

Madness,  Canine.  See  Hydropho¬ 
bia. 

Mad 're-pore.  [Fr.  maclre,  “speck¬ 
led,”  or  “spotted,”  and  pore,  a  “pore.”] 
A  genus  of  corals,  or  zoophytes,  having 
steins  shaped  like  trees. 

Mag-el-lan'ic  Clouds.  [Named 
from  Magellan,  a  strait  not  very  far 
from  the  south  pole.]  Two  whitish  spots 
in  the  heavens,  near  the  south  pole, 
composed  of  nebulae,  or  clusters  of  fixed 
stars. 

Ma-jgen'ta.  A  beautiful  crimson  dye 
obtained  from  aniline. 

Mag'is-ter-y.  [From  magis'ter,  a 
“  master.”]  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
almost  all  precipitates  supposed  to  be 
subtle  and  masterly  preparations. 

Mn,-gis'tral.  [Magistra'lis ;  from 
magis'ter,  a  “master.”]  Applied  to 
medicines  prescribed  for  the  occasion,  by 
a  competent  person,  in  distinction  from 
such  as  are  officinal,  or  kept  prepared  in 
the  shops.  As  the  latter  are.  prepared 
according  to  a  certain  formula,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  apprentice  is  generally  equal  to  the 
task ;  but  the  knowledge  of  a  master  is 
needed  to  give  directions  for  an  original 
preparation. 

Mag'ma,  a  ft*.*  [Gr.  /idy/xa,  “  any 
kneaded  mass.”]  Dregs;  sediment;  a 
squeezed  mass  of  a  certain  consistence. 

Mag'neS,*  gen.  Mag-ne'tis.  The 
same  as  Magnet,  which  see. 

Mag'nes  Ar-sen-i-ca'lis.®  A  corro¬ 
sive  preparation  of  equal  parts  of  sul¬ 
phur,  white  arsenic,  and  common  anti¬ 
mony,  mixed  by  fusion. 

Magnesia,®  m  ig-no'zhe-a.  [From 
Ma  pie' sia,  a,  district  of  Lydia,  where  the 
earth  was  originally  obtained.]  One  of 
the  primitive  alkaline  earths;  an  oxide 
of  magnesium. 

Slagne'sia  Us'ta.®  (“  Burnt  Magne¬ 
sia.”)  0  ilcmed  magnesia. 

Magne'sise  (mag-ne'zhe-e)  Car-bo'- 
nas.®  (“Carbonate  of  Magnesia.”)  A 
white  substance,  occurring  in  powder  or 
pulverulent  masses,  wholly  dissolved  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Magne'sise  Sul'phas.®  (“  Sulphate 
of  Magnesia.”)  A  substance  occurring  in 
colorless  crystals,  which  slowly  effloresce 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are  very 
soluble  in  water.  The  sulphate  of  mag- 
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nesia,  popularly  known  as  Epsom  salts,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  ail  the  saline 
cathartics.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  combine  a 
refrigerant  with  a  mild  and  safe  purga¬ 
tive. 

Mag-ne'sian.  [Magnesia'nns ; 

from  magne'sia.']  Belonging  to  magnesia  ; 
containing  magnesia.  Applied  to  a  group 
of  rocks. 

Magnesium,®  mag-ne'zhe-um.  The 
metallic  base  of  magnesia. 

Mag'net.  [Lat.  Mag'nes,  n a’ tie; 
Gr.  /xiiyrris;  Fr.  Aimant ,  Aiuon®',  or  Pierre 
d’Aimant, pe-eR'dAmoN0'.]  Loadstone;  a 
native  oxide  of  iron  which  attracts  iron. 
(See  Loadstone.)  More  usually  applied, 
however,  to  a  bar  of  steel  or  iron  to 
which  the  magnetic  property  has  been 
imparted. 

Mag-net'ic.  [Magnet' icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  magnet. 

Mag'net-ism.  [Magnctis'mus ; 

from  /xdyvris,  a,  “  magnet.”]  The  property 
of  attraction,  or  repulsion,  possessed  by 
the  loadstone.  The  science  which  inves¬ 
tigates  the  phenomena  presented  by 
natural  and  artificial  magnets,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  .connected. 

Magnetism,  Animal.  See  Mes¬ 
merism. 

Mag-net-ol'o-gy.  [Magnetolo'gia; 

from  /xdyrris,  a  “magnet,”  and  A oyog,  a 
“discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the  magnet 
and  magnetism ;  the  science  of  magnet¬ 
ism. 

Mag-net-om'e-ter.  [Magnetom'e- 
trum;  from  /xdyrns,  a  “magnet,”  and 
/xzrpoy,  a  “measure.”]  An  apparatus  for 
ascertaining  the  force  with  which  the 
magnet  attracts  iron  in  different  places. 

Mag-no'li-a.®  (Fr.  Magnolier,  mig'- 
no'le-A.)  A  Linnacan  genus  of  the 
class  Polyandria,  natural  order  Mag- 
noliacese. ;  also,  the  Phannacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  bark  of  Magno'lia 
glau'ea,  Magno'lia  acnmina'ta,  and  Mag¬ 
no'lia  tripct'ala.  This  bark  is  a  mild 
aromatic  tonic,  and  lias  been  employed 
with  success  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent 
fevers. 

Magnoliaceay®  mag-no-le-a'shc-e, 
or  Mwg-no'li-ae.®  A  natural  order  of 
exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  tropical  and  temperate  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica  and  Asia.  It  includes  the  Magnolia, 
the  Tulip-tree,  and  other  trees  of  great 
beauty.  Many  species  arc  valuable  as 
tonics. 

Mag-no-li-a'ceous.  [Magnolia'* 
ceus.]  Resembling  the  Magnolia. 
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M'ag-no'li-se,*  the  plural  of  Mag¬ 
nolia,  forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a 
natural  order  of  plants.  See  Magno- 
LIACEA3. 

Ma-hogr'a-ny.  The  wood  of  the 
Swiete'nia  Mahay' oni,  or  Mahogany-tree, 
the  hark  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  Peruvian  bark,  though  it  is  inferior. 

Main,  man®.  The  French  term  for 
Hand,  which  see. 

Maize.  A  common  name  for  the  Zea 
may s,  or  Indian-corn  plant. 

Ma-jor-a'na.*  The  plant  marj  oram  ; 
also  spelled  Marjorana.  Sec  Origanum 
V  ULGARE. 

Majora'na  Sy-rFa-ca.®  A  name 
for  the  Teu' crium  ma'rum,  or  Syrian  herb 
mastieh. 

Mala.*  [Contraction  of  maxilla, 
the  “jaw”?]  The  prominent  part  of  the 
cheek,  or  cheek-ball. 

Malacia,®  ma-la'she-a.  [From  ya- 
\aKOg,  “effeminate.”]  Literally,  “soft¬ 
ness,”  “luxury,”  or  “effeminacy.”  De¬ 
praved  or  fanciful  appetite,  as  in  chloro¬ 
sis,  pregnancy,  etc.  So  called,  it  would 
seem,  because  effeminate  or  luxurious 
habits  often  create  capricious  desires. 

Mal-a-col'o-gy*  [From  yaXasia,  the 
Aristotelian  name  of  Mollusca,  and  Xoyoj, 
a  “discourse.”]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  Mollusca,  which  Cuvier 
divided  into  six  classes,  Cephalop'  oda, 
Pterop'oda,  Gasterop'oda,  Aceph'ala, 
Brachiop'oda,  and  Cirrop'  oda.  A  notice 
of  these  will  be  found  under  their  re¬ 
spective  heads.  See  Mollusca. 

Mai  -a-co'ma,  a tis*  [From  yahasdoj, 
to  “soften.”]  A  softening  of  a  part,  as 
of  the  brain,  kidneys,  bones,  etc. 

Mal-a-co-pliyl'lus.*  [From  yahaxtg, 
“  soft,”  and  tpvWor,  a  “  leaf.’’]  Having 
leaves  soft  to  the  touch. 

Mal-a-co'sis.®'  [From  yahaKoui,  to 
“  soften.”]  The  progress  of  malacoma. 

Mal-a-cos'te-on.*  [From  yahaso;, 
“  soft,”  and  oarcov,  a  “bone.”]  Softness 
of  the  bones. 

Mal-a-co-zo-o-lo'gi-a.*  [From  ya\a- 
kc;,  “  soft,”  ?(5or,  an  “  animal,”  and  Xoyog, 
a  “discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  Mollusca. 

Mal-a»co-zo'on.*  [From  yoiXanos, 
“soft,”  and  $a5ov,  an  “animal.”]  The 
same  as  Molluscum. 

Mal-ac-tin'i-a.®  [From  yaXasog, 
“soft,”  and  arriv,  a  “ray,”  “radius.”] 
The  same  as  Acalepha.  See  Acale- 
I'HUS. 

Maladie,  m&'l&'d<P.  The  French 
term  for  Disease,  which  see. 

Maladie  du  Pays.  mAla'dA  dii  p&A'. 
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A  common  French  term  for  Nostalgia. 

Ma-lag'ma,  at  is  A  [From  yaXaaaw,  to 
“soften.”]  See  CataplasmA. 

Malaise  (Fr.),  mi'lez',  or  mk'lkz'. 
[From  mal,  “  ill,”  and  aise,  “  ease.”]  Dis¬ 
comfort  or  uneasiness. 

Ma-lam'bo  Bark,  or  Matias  Bark. 
The  bark  of  a  tree  found  in  Colombia, 
and  used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 

Ma'Iar.  [Mala'ris;  from  via' la,  the 
“cheek.”]  Belonging  to  the  cheek-bone. 

Ma-la'rl-a.®  [From  the  Italian  mal  la, 
“bad,”  and  a’ria,  “air.”]  A  term  for 
marsh  miasmata,  or  infectious  effluvia 
from  decayed  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 

Ma-la'ri-al,  or  Ma-la'ri-oas.  Be¬ 
longing  to,  or  caused  by,  malaria. 

Mal'ate.  [Ma'las,  a'tis.]  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  malio  acid  with  a  base. 

Male  Fern.  See  Aspidium  Filix  Mas. 

Maleslierbiaceae,*  mal-zer-be-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Maleslierhia,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  small  natural  order  of  exo¬ 
genous  plants,  found  in  Chili  and  Peru. 

Mal-for-ma/tion.  A  deviation  from 
the  natural  or  proper  form  of  an  organ. 

Mal'ic.  [Mal'icus;  from  ma'lum , 
an  “apple.”]  Belonging  to  an  apple. 
Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  apples,  and  other  fruits. 

Mal'Ice  Pre-pense'.  [Fr.  malice, 
“ill  will,”  pre,  “before,”  and  penser,  to 
“think.”]  Premeditated  ill  will;  in  legal 
phrase,  “malice  aforethought.” 

Mal-i-for'mis.*  [From  ma'lum,  an 
“apple.”]  Having  the  form  of  an  apple. 

Ma-lig'nant.  [Malig-'nus;  from 
ma'lus,  “evil.”]  (Fr.  Malin,  nia'laN0'.) 
Applied  to  diseases  that  endanger  life, 
more  especially  to  such  as  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  their  violence  or  atrocity,  so  to 
speak  (as  cancer,  the  plague,  etc.),  and 
by  their  rapid  progress  to  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation. 

Malin.  See  Malignant. 

Mn-lin 'gcr-er.  [From  the  French 
Malingre,  “sickly.”]  One  who  simulates 
or  feigns  disease,  to  avoid  labor  or  pun¬ 
ishment. 

Ma'lis.®  [Gr.  /idXij,  a  “  cutaneous  dis¬ 
ease.”]  A  Greek  term,  according  to  Dr. 
Good,  for  cutaneous  vermination,  or  the 
skin  being  infested  with  animalcules. 

Ma'lis  Fi-la'ri-se.*  (“  Skein-W  orm.”) 
See  Guinea-Worm. 

Mal-le-j»-l>il'i-ty.  [Mallcabi I'l t as, 
a'<i’«;  from  mal' lens,  a  “hammer,”  or 
“mallet.”]  The  property  possessed  by 
certain  metals  of  being  beaten  into  form 
without  cracking. 

Mal-le-fi/tion.  [Mnllea'tio.  o 'vis; 
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from  mal'leue,  a,  “hammer,”  or  “mal¬ 
let.”]  A  specie?  of  Chorea,  in  which 
the  hands  convulsively  act  in  striking  on 
the  knees,  as  if  with  a  hammer. 

Mal-le'o-lar.  [From  malle'olus,  a 
“  little  hammer.”]  A  term  applied  to  two 
branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery. 

Mal-Ie'o-Ius.*'  [Diminutive  of  mal'- 
letis,  a  “hammer.”]  Applied  to  the  pro¬ 
jections  of  bone  on  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
forming  the  inner  and  outer  ankles. 

Mal'Ie-us.®  (“A  Hammer.”)  One  of  the 
small  bones  of  the  internal  ear;  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  hammer. 

Mal-lo-coc'cus.®  [From  yaWog,  a 
“  fleece,”  and  kokko;,  a  “berry.”]  Having 
hairy  fruit. 

Mal'ldw.  The  Malva  sylvestris. 

Malpighiaceie,*  mal-pe-ge-a'she-e. 
[From  J lalpi'ghia,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  nearly  all  of  which  are  tropical. 
Many  of  them  have  beautiful  flowers. 

Malpi  ghian  (mal-pee'ge-an)  Bod'- 
ies.  [Cor'pora  Malpighi.]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  small  bodies  or  corpuscles  found 
in  the  kidney :  also  to  certain  white  cor¬ 
puscles  found  in  the  spleen,  similar  in 
structure  to  the  follicles  of  the  lymphatic 
glands. 

Malpi'ghii  (mal-pee'ge-e)  Re'te.* 
The  liete  muco'sum  of  the  negro,  first 
pointed  out  by  Malpighi. 

Malt.  Barley  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  manufacture  of  beer  by  in¬ 
cipient  germination. 

Ma'lus  Mcd'i-ca.*  The  same  as  Cit¬ 
rus  Medica,  which  see. 

Mftl'va.*  [From  yaXaxn,  “  softness.”] 
A  Linmean  genus  of  the  class  Monadel- 
phia,  natural  order  J falvacese.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond.  and  Ed. 
Ph.)  of  the  Malva ,  sylvestris. 

Mal'va  Syl-ves'tris.*  The  com¬ 
mon  mallow-plant. 

Malvaceae,*'  mal-va'she-e.  A  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  exogenous  plants,  which 
abound  in  tropical  and  temperate  re¬ 
gions.  It  includes  the  Malva  (Mallow), 
Hibiscus,  and  Gossypium,  the  true  cotton- 
plant.  The  uniform  character  of  the 
order  is  to  abound  in  mucilage,  which 
is  used  as  a  demulcent  or  emollient. 

Mamelle.  See  Mamma. 

Mamelon,  m&m'hSN0'.  See  Nipple. 

Main'ma,*  plural  Mam'mae.  [From 
yhyya,  the  “instinctive  cry  of  an  infant.”] 
(Fr.  Mamelle,  mi'mell'.)  The  breast;  an 
organ  forming,  in  the  human  female,  a 
globular  projection  on  each  side  of  the 
thorax ;  being  the  seat  of  the  lactiferous 


(or  milk-producing)  glands.  Applied 
also  to  the  corresponding  part  of  all 
animals  that  suckle  their  young. 

Mamin  aire.  See  Mammary. 

Mammal.  [Mamma'lis;  from 
mam' ma,  a  “breast.”]  Having  breasts, 
or  teats.  Applied  to  a  class  of  animals. 
See  Mammalia. 

Mam-ma'll-a,*  or Mam'mals.  [Th® 

plural  neuter  of  mamma' Us,  “having 
breasts,  or  teats.”  See  Mamma.]  The 
most  highly  organized  class  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom,  constituiing  the  first  or 
highest  section  of  Cuvier’s  grand  divi¬ 
sion  Vertebrata,  They  possess  mammary 
glands,  and  suckle  their  young.  A  great 
majority  of  them  are  four-footed  and  are 
covered  with  hair.  The  Cetaceans  instead 
of  four  feet  have  corresponding  or  analo¬ 
gous  fins.  One  of  the  principal  ana¬ 
tomical  characteristics  of  the  Mammalia 
is  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  which  aro 
suspended  freely  in  a  thoracic  cavity  and 
separated  from  the  abdomen  by  a  perfect 
diaphragm. 

Mam-mal'o-gjt.  [Mammalo'gia.] 

A  treatise  on  Mammalia;  the  science 
which  treats  of  mammiferous  animals. 

Mam'ma-ry.  [Maimna'rius;  from 
mam'ma,  a  “breast.”]  (Fr.  Mammaire, 
mSm'mtjR'.)  Belonging  to  the  mamma, 
or  female  breast. 

Mam  mary  Gland.  The  organ 
which  secretes  the  milk;  a  gland  placed 
beneath  the  adipose  layer  of  the  mamma. 

Mam-ma'tus.*  Having  mamma,  or 
breasts :  inanimate. 

Maui-inif'er-us.5  [From  mam'ma, 
the  “breast,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Having  breasts,  or  teats.  Applied  in  the 
plural  neuter  ( Mammif  era )  to  a  class  of 
animals,  the  same  as  Mammalia. 

Mam'mi-form.  [  Mammilor  mis ; 
from  mam'ma,  the  “breast.”]  Having 
the  form  of  the  breast. 

Mam-mil'la,*'  plural  Mam-mil'Ias. 
[Diminutive  of  mam'ma,  the  “breast.”] 
A  little  breast;  a  nipple.  Also  applied 
to  the  male  breast.  See  Nipple. 

Masn'mil-la-ry.  [Mammilla'ris; 
from  mammil'la,  a  “nipple.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  nipple,  or  resembling  a 
nipple  or  small  breast. 

Mam'mll-late.  [Mammilla'tus.] 
Having  mamm.il' he,  or  nipples.  In  Bot¬ 
any,  bearing  little  prominences  on  the 
surface. 

Mant-mil-la'tion.  [Mammilla'tio, 

o'nis;  from  mammil'la,  a  “nipple.”] 
Applied  to  the  appearances  of  little  prom¬ 
inences  like  granulations  on  a  mucous 
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surface,  as  of  the  stomach  sometimes  in 
phthisis,  etc. 

Mam-mil-lif 'er-us.®  [From  mam- 
mil' la,  a  “  nipple,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “  bear.”] 
Bearing  mammillae,  or  something  resem¬ 
bling  them. 

JlaiiMnil-Ii-for 'mis.*  [Erom  m am- 
mil'la,  a  “nipple.”]  Having  the  form 
of  mammillae :  mammilliform. 

Mam-inil-lo'sus.*  [From  mammil'- 
la,  a  “nipple.”]  Having  mammillae,  or 
prominent  tubercles. 

Mam'mose.  [Mammo'sus  ;  from 
mam' mo,  the  “  breast.”]  Having  breasts, 
or  prominences  like  breasts. 

Mam'moth.  A  word  of  Tartar  ori¬ 
gin,  applied  in  Siberia  to  burrowing 
animals.  It  is  usually  applied  to  an 
extinct  species  of  elephant,  the  El'ephaa 
primige'nius.  An  entire  animal  of  this 
species  has  been  found  in  Siberia,  with 
the  soft  parts  preserved  in  the  ice. 

Mam'nui-la.*  [Diminutive  of  mam’- 
ma,  the  “breast.”]  Applied  to  the 
swollen  conceptacles  on  the  thallm  of 
certain  lichens. 

Man.  =  Manip'ulusfi  “A  handful.” 

Man.  [Ho'mo,  Hom'inis.]  In 

general,  a  human  being,  classed  with 
mammiferous  animals,  and  constituting 
the  sole  genus  of  the  order  Bimana  of 
the  Mammalia.  Man  (Latin,  Vir),  in  a 
restricted  sense,  denotes  the  male  of  the 
human  species. 

Ma-na'tus.*  [From  ma'nus,  a  “  hand 
so  called  in  allusion  to  its  hand-like 
fins.]  A  genus  of  herbivorous  Cetaceans, 
including  the  species  usually  called  the 
sea-cow. 

Man-clii-neel',  or  Man-clii-neal'. 

The  Hippom' ane  Mancinel' la,  a  poison¬ 
ous  tree  of  South  America.  With  its 
juice  the  aborigines  poison  their  arrows. 

Man'dl-ble.  [Mandib'ula,  or 
Mandib'ulum;  from  man' do,  to 
“chew.”]  Applied  in  the  plural  to  the 
anterior  or  superior  pair  of  jaws  in  cer¬ 
tain  insects;  also  to  the  jaws  of  birds. 

Man'dible.  [Mandib'ula;  from 
the  same.]  A  name  for  the  lower  jaw 
( maxilla  inferior ). 

Man-dib'n-lar.  [Mandibular  is ; 

from  mandib'ula,  a  “mandible.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  mandible,  or  the  lower  jaw. 

Man-dib-u-la'ta,*  or  Man-dib'u- 
a  [From  mandib'ula,  a  “jaw.”] 

grand  section  of  insects,  including  all 
those  which  preserve  their  organs  of 
mastication  in  their  last  or  perfect  stage 
°t  metamorphosis. 

Man-dib'u-H-form.  [Mandibuli- 


for'mis;  from  mandib’ula,  a  “mandi¬ 
ble.”]  Applied  to  the  jaws  of  insects 
when  hard  and  horny. 

Mandioc.  See  Jatropha  Manijiot. 

Man-drag'o-ra.*  The  narcotic  plant 
Atropa  Mundragora,  or  mandrake. 

Mandrake.  See  Manduagora. 

Man-du-ca'tion.  [Manduca'tio, 
o 'nis;  from  mandu'eo,  mandnea1 turn ,  to 
“chew.”]  The  same  as  Mastication, 
which  see. 

Man'ga-nate.  [Man'ganas,  a'li*.] 
A  combination  of  manganic  acid  and  a 
base. 

Man'ga-ncse.  [Mangane'siuin.] 

A  peculiar  metallic  substance,  which  is 
gray,  hard,  brittle,  and  very  difficult  of 
fusion.  In  its  metallic  form  it  has  not 
been  applied  to  any  use.  The  specific 
gravity  is  about  8. 

Man-ga-ne'sic.  [Manganes'icus ; 

from  mang ane' shim. ]  Applied  to  an  acid 
obtained  from  manganese. 

Mastgane'sii  (man-ga-ne'slie-i)  Ox'I- 
dumNi'gruin.  *  (“Black  Oxide  of  Man¬ 
ganese.”)  The  name  applied  to  the  native 
impure  deutoxide  of  manganese  in  pow¬ 
der.  This  substance  has  been  placed  on 
the  primary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica 
in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  I860. 
Black  oxide  of  manganese  is  regarded 
as  a  tonic  and  alterative;  it  has  been 
employed  in  syphilis  and  various  cuta¬ 
neous  diseases.  When  slowly  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  system,  as  happens  to  those 
engaged  in  grinding  this  mineral,  it  acts 
(like  lead  or  mercury)  as  a  cumulative 
poison,  often  producing  paraplegia. 

Mangane'sii  Sul'pbas.*  (“Sul¬ 
phate  of  Manganese.”)  This  substance 
occurs  in  colorless,  or  pale  rose-colored, 
transparent  crystals.  It  has  been 
placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica  in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia 
for  1860.  It  acts  as  a  cholagogue  pur¬ 
gative,  and  also  as  an  alterative. 

Manganium.  See  Manganese. 

Manga-nous.  [Mangano'sus; 
from  mangane'sium.]  Applied  to  an  oxide 
of  manganese. 

Man'go.  (Called  by  the  Hindoos 
dm.)  The  fruit  of  the  Mangif  era  In' - 
dica,  a  large  fruit-tree,  inhabiting  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia,  throughout  all 
which  it  is  cultivated  nearly  as  exten¬ 
sively  as  the  apple  and  pear  are  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  like  a  necta¬ 
rine,  but  longer.  It  contains  a  large 
stone  covered  with  coarse  fibres,  which 
are  surrounded  with  succulent  flesh,  or 
rather  a  thick,  pulpy  juice. 
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Jla'nl  a.®  [Gr./xav'ia;  from  paivopcu,  to 
"rage.”]  Delirium  unaccompanied  by 
fever;  madness.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Vesanise,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen’s  Nos¬ 
ology.  See  Insanity. 

Ma'nia  »  Po'tu.*  (“Madness  from 
Drinking.”)  Insanity  resulting  from 
excessive  indulgence  in  drinking.  See 
Delirium  Tremens. 

Ma-ni'a-cal.  [Maniaca'lis.]  Af¬ 
fected  with  mania ;  resembling  mania. 

Man'i -cate.  [Manica'tus ;  from 
man’ tea,  a  “glove,”  or  “sleeve.”] 
Gloved;  covered  with  a  woolly  coat 
which  may  be  stripped  off  whole,  as 
some  plants. 

Manie  sans  IXilire,  mAne'  son®  dA- 
16r'.  (“Madness,  without  Delirium.”) 
See  Moral  Insanity. 

Ma-nip-u-la'tion.  [From  manip'u- 
lus,  a  “handful.”]  The  mode  of  han¬ 
dling  utensils,  materials,  etc.,  in  experi¬ 
mental  philosophy ;  the  performance  of 
experiments. 

Ma-nip'u-lus.®  [From  ma'num  imr- 
; pleat ,  “  what  fills  the  hand.”]  A  handful. 

Man'na.®  A  substance  supposed  to 
resemble  the  manna  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  obtained  from  several  species  of 
ash-tree.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  || 
for  “  the  concrete  j  uice,  in  flakes,  of  the 
Frax'inus  or'nus,  and  Frax'inus  rotundi- 
fo'lia.” 

Man-nif'er-us.®  [From  man'na,  and 
fe'ro,  to  “  bear.”]  Bearing  or  aflbrding 
manna. 

Man'nite.  [Man'nis,  i'tis.]  A 
white  substance,  chiefly  obtained  from 
manna,  and  on  which  its  laxative  vir¬ 
tues  depend;  sugar  of  manna. 

Man.  pr.  =  Ma'ne  pri'mo.*  “Very 
early  in  the  morning.” 

Man'tle.  [Pal'lium.]  A  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  skin  which  covers  the  body 
or  a  portion  of  the  body  of  nearly  all 
Mollusca. 

Ma-im'brl-um.®  [From  ma’nus,  the 
“hand,”  and  ha'beo,  to  “hold.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  a  “hilt,”  or  “handle.”  Applied 
in  Anatomy  to  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  sternum. 

Manu'brium  Malms.®  An  epithet 
applied  to  the  radius. 

Man-u-lu'vl-uin.®  [From  ma’nus, 
a  “hand,”  and  la'vo,  to  “wash.”]  A 
hand-bath. 

Ma'nus.®  (Fr.  Main,  man5.)  The 
hand.  See  Hand. 

Mamist u pratio.  See  Masturba¬ 
tion. 

Ma-ran'ta.®  Arrow-root.  The  Phar- 
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macopoeial  name  (Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.) 
for  the  fecula  of  the  tubers  of  the  Ma- 
ranta  arundinacea,  and  Maranta  Indica. 

Maran'ta  Arundina'cea®  (a-run- 
di-na'she-a).  The  arrow-root  plant. 

Maran'ta  Oa-laii'ga.®  A  plant 
believed  to  yield  galangal,  a  pungent 
aromatic  root  formerly  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  ginger.  This  root  is  brought 
from  China  and  the  East  Indies. 

Maran'ta  In'dI-ca.®  A  species  of 
Maranta,  from  which  arrow-root  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

Marantacese,®  mar-an-ta'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa  and 
America.  It  includes  the  Maran'ta,  from 
which  arrow-root  is  procured. 

Mar-an-ta'ceous.  [Maranta'- 
ceus.]  Resembling  Maran'ta. 

Mar-as-mo'des.®  [From  maras'mus, 
a  “withering,”  or  “wasting  away.”]  Re¬ 
sembling,  or  having,  marasmus. 

Ma-ras-mo-i'deS.®  [From  maras'¬ 
mus,  a  “withering,”  or  “wasting  away,” 
and  elios,  a  “form.”]  Resembling  ma¬ 
rasmus:  maras'moid. 

Mar-as-mop'y-m.®  [From  maras'¬ 
mus,  a  “withering,”  or  “wasting  away,” 
and  Trip,  a  “fever.”]  Hectic  fever. 

Ma-ras'mus.®  [From  papaivo),  to 
“wither.”]  Literally,  a  “withering,”  or 
“wasting  away.”  Consumption  of  the 
whole  body. 

Mar'ble.  (Fr.  Marbre,  maRbR.)  A 
species  of  limestone,  or  hard  carbonate 
of  lime,  capable  of  a  high  polish.  See 
Marmor. 

Mav-ces'sent.  [Marces'cens;  from 
mar'ceo,  to  “wither.”]  Withering;  gra¬ 
dually  withering,  without  falling  off. 

Marcgraviacese,®  mark-gra-ve-a'  ■ 
she-e.  [From  Marcgra'via,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  small  natural  order  of  ex¬ 
ogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  equi¬ 
noctial  America. 

Marchaiitiaoene,®  mar-shan-te-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Marchan'tia,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  He- 

PATIC  A3. 

Mar'coiy®  plural  Mar-co'reS. 

[From  mar'ceo,  to  “wither.”]  Leanness 
or  wasting  of  the  body.  Applied  in  the 
plural  to  diseases  characterized  by  emaci¬ 
ation  of  the  body,  constituting  an  order 
of  the  class  Cachexise  of  Cullen’s  Nosol¬ 
ogy.  See  Marasmus. 

Mar'g'a.®  Marl,  a  fertilizing  substance 
found  in  nature,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earths. 
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The  calcareous  portion  often  consists 
of  the  fragments  or  debris  of  small 
shells. 

Mar'gw-rate.  [Mar'g-aras,  a'f/s.] 
A  combination  of  margaric  acid  with  a 
base. 

Mar-g-fir'ic.  [Marg-ar'icus ;  from 
martjari'na. ]  Applied  to  an  acid  ob¬ 
tained  from  margarin. 

Mar'ga-rin,  or  Mar'ga-rine. ' 
[Kargari'na;  from  g&pyapov,  a  “pearl.”] 
A  simple  fat,  a  constituent  of  the  radical 
termed  margaryl ;  named  from  its  pearly 
appearance. 

Mar'ga*ryl.  [From  margari'na, 
“margarin,”  and  vXn,  “material.”]  A 
radical,  of  which  stearin  and  margarin 
are  constituents. 

Mar'gi-nal.  [Marginalis ;  from 
mar' go,  mar'ginis,  a  “border.”]  Placed 
upon,  or  belonging  to,  the  margin. 

Mar'£in-ate.  [Margina'tus ;  from 
mar'gino,  margina'tum,  to  “  make  bor¬ 
ders.”]  Having  a  border,  edge,  or 
margin. 

Marine  (ma-reen')  A$'id.  Muriatic 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  formerly  termed 
the  spirit  of  salt. 

Marine'  Salt.  Chloride  of  sodium  ; 
common  salt:  formerly  called  muriate 
of  soda. 

Mar'I-time.  [Marit'imns ;  from 
ma' re,  the  “  sea.”]  Belonging  to  the  sea, 
or  bordering  on  the  sea. 

Mar  jo-ram,  Com'inon.  The  Orig'- 
anum  vujga're. 

Marjoram,  Sweet.  The  Qng'anum 
Wtt jora'na. 

Marjoram,  Wild.  The  Orig'anum 
vulr/a're. 

Marl.  See  Marga. 

M  a  r  -  in  iir '  y  -ga , *  or  Mar-m&r'- 

jf-g’e,*  plural  Mar-mftr'y-gfae.  [From 
Ha/i/jaipoj,  to  “shine.”]  In  the  plural,  the 
appearance  of  sparks  or  coruscations 
before  the  eyes. 

Mar-mar-y-go'deS.*  [From  mar- 
mar'ygse.']  Having,  or  resembling,  mar- 
mar  x/gte. 

Mar'mor,  or/s.*  [From  pappaipw,  to 
“shine.”]  (Fr.  Marbre,  maulm.)  Mar¬ 
ble.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for  the 
crystalline,  or  white  granular,  carbonate 
of  lime.  See  Marble. 

Mar'mo-rate.  [From  mar'mor, 
‘marble.”]  Marbled;  applied  to  some 
vegetable  products. 

Mar'row.  [Lat.  Medul'la;  Gr  /i»t- 
Fr.  Moelle,  mo'ell'.]  The  fatty  oleagi¬ 
nous  substance  in  the  cavities  of  long 
cylindrical  bones. 


Marrow’,  Spinal.  See  Medulla 

Spinalis. 

Mar-ru'bi-nm.*  Horeliound.  A 
Linnman  genus  of  the  class  Didynmnia, 
natural  order  Labiatce.  Also,  the  Phar¬ 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb 
of  Marru'biutn  vidga're. 

Mami'bium  Album.*  (“White 
Horehound.”)  Another  name  for  the 
Marrubium  vxdgare. 

Marru'bium  Vnl-g-a're.*  (“Com¬ 
mon  Horehound.”)  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  or  white  horehound,  also 
called  Marrubium  album. 

Mars,*  gen.  Mar'tis.  [The  name 
of  the  god  of  war,  also  used  for  “war” 
itself.]  One  of  the  planets.  Also,  the 
alchemical  name  of  iron,  given  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  importance  in  war;  hence 
the  salts  of  iron  were  called  Martial 
Salts. 

Marseilles  (mar-salz')  Vin'e-g’ar. 
Thieves’  Vinegar.  A  solution  of  essential 
oils  and  camphor  in  vinegar.  The  re¬ 
putation  of  this  prophylactic  in  conta¬ 
gious  fevers  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the 
confession  of  four  thieves,  who,  during 
the  plague  at  Marseilles,  plundered  the 
dead  bodies  with  perfect  security,  being 
preserved  from  contagion  by  this  aro¬ 
matic  vinegar,  which  has,  hence,  been 
called  Le  Vinaigre  des  Quatre  Voleurs, 
leh  v^'negR'  d&  katR  vo'Iur'  (“the  Vine¬ 
gar  of  the  Four  Thieves  ”). 

Marsh  Mal'ldw.  The  Althaea  offici¬ 
nalis. 

Marsh’s  Test.  A  test  for  arsenious 
acid,  consisting  in  the  action  upon  the 
acid  of  nascent  hydrogen,  obtained  by 
dissolving  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid; 
the  arsenious  acid  is  deoxidyzed,  with 
evolution  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen 
gas. 

Marsileacea;,*  mar-sil-e-a'she-e. 
[From  Marsil'ea,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  cryptogamic  plants, 
resembling  mosses,  found  in  ditches  or 
wet  places. 

Mar-su'pl-al.  [Marsnpia'lis $ 

from  matsu'pium,  a  “pouch.”]  Pouched, 
or  resembling  a  pouch. 

Mar-su-pi-aTi-a,*  or  Mar-su'pi- 
als.  [From  the  same.]  An  order  of 
mammiferous  quadrupeds,  of  which  the 
females  have  a  portion  of  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  integument  folded  inwards,  form¬ 
ing  either  a  depression  containing  the 
mamm«,  or  a  pouch  serving  also  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  abode  for  the  young.  It  includes 
the  kangaroo,  opossum,  and  wombat. 

Mar-su'pI-I-flo'rus.®  [From  marau'- 
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pium,  a  “pouch,”  and  flog,  a  “flower.”] 
Having  pouch-like  flowers. 

Mar-su  pi-urn.  [From  papevno;,  a 
“little  sack.”]  A  pouch.  Applied  to 
the  large  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum;  also, 
to  the  scrotum.  In  Zoology,  the  pouch 
or  receptacle  near  the  mammae  of  the 
opossum,  kangaroo,  etc. 

Marteau,  mait'to'.  The  French  term 
for  Malleus,  which  see. 

Martial.  See  Maks. 

Ma'rum  Sy- ri'a-c si in ,*'  or  Teu'- 
crl-um  Ma'rum.*'  An  aromatic  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Labiatse,  formerly 
used  as  a  tonic,  antispasmodic,  ororrhinc. 

Mas,*'  gen.  Ma'ris.  The  male  of  any 
kind  of  animal. 

Mas-cu-li-flo'rus.*'  [From  mas'cu- 
lus,  “male,”  and  flos,  a  “flower.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  male  flowers  :  masculiflo'rous. 

Mas'cu-liiie.  [Mas'culus ;  from 
mas,  a  “male.”]  Male,  or  belonging  to 
the  male  sex ;  resembling  a  man  or  male. 

Masked.  [From  the  French  masquer,  to 
“disguise.”]  See  Personate. 

Mas'sa.  *'  [From  paaain,  to  “  knead.”] 
Any  compound  from  which  pills  are  to 
bo  made. 

Mas'sa  de  My-drar'&'.V-»’o,*'  or  Mas'¬ 
sa  ex  Hydrar'g-yro*'  (“Mass  [pre¬ 
pared]  from  Mercury.”)  See  Blue  Mass. 

Mas-se'ter,  e'ris.*'  [Gr.  paararirrip ; 
from  pamaopai,  to  “chew.”]  A  short, 
thick  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  each 
side  of  the  face. 

Mas-se-ter'ic.  [Masseter'icus.] 

Belonging  to  the  masseter  muscle. 

Mas'sl-eot.  Yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

Mas'ta-den,  enii.*  [From  paa-o;, 
the  “  breast,”  and  a&riv,  a  “  gland.”]  The 
mammary  gland,  or  female  breast. 

Mas-ta-de-ni'tis,  idisfi  [From 
mas'taden,  the  “mammary  gland.”]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  mammary  gland. 

Mas-tal'g’i-a.*'  [From  pa 7t6;,  the 
“breast,”  and  aXyaj,  “pain.”]  Pain  of 
the  mammary  gland,  or  breast. 

Mas-tanx'e.®  [From  pao toV,  the 
“breast,”  and  “increase.”]  Swol¬ 
len  or  enlarged  female  breast. 

Mast-iiel-co'sis.*'  [From  paar6^,  the 
“  breast,”  and  eXk&wij,  “ulceration.”] 
Ulceration  of  the  mamma,  or  female 
breast. 

Mas'tic,  or  Mas'tielB.  [Gr.  paoTixn .] 
A  resinous  substance  obtained  from  the 
Pistacia  lentiscus.  It  is  a  stimulant  and 
tonic,  but  it  is  rarely  given  internally, 
except  in  combination.  (See  Mastiche.) 
Dissolved  in  alcohol  or  oil  of  turpentine, 
it  is  used  as  a  varnish. 
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Mas-ti-ea'tion.  [Mastiea'tio, 

« busy  from  mas'tico,  mastica'tum,  to 
“chew.”]  The  act  or  process  of  chew¬ 
ing;  also,  the  taking,  chewing,  and  in¬ 
salivation  of  the  food. 

Mas'ti-ca-to-ry.  [Mastieato'rius ; 
from  the  same.]  Relating  to  mastication. 
Also,  a  medicine  to  be  masticated,  or 
chewed. 

Mas'ticHi  Tree.  The  Pista'cia  len- 
tis'eus. 

Mas'tl-eBie,*'  gen.  Mas'ti-ellieS.  [Gr. 

paarixp ;  from  paanxaei,  to  “  chew.”] 
Mastic.  The  name  applied  to  the  con¬ 
crete  juice  of  the  Pista'cia  lentis’cus.  It 
has  been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica  of  the  U.S.  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  for  1860.  It  forms  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  Pilulee  Aloes  et  Mas- 
tiches.  See  Mastic. 

Mas'ti-ein,  or  Mas'ti-clne.  A  pe¬ 
culiar  principle  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alcohol  upon  mastic. 

Mastick.  See  Mastic. 

Mas'ti-cot.  The  same  as  Massicot. 

Mas'ti-cus.*'  [From  paer6s,  the 

“breast.”]  Mastic.  Belonging  to  the 
mammae. 

Mas-ti'tis,  i dis*  [From  the  same.] 
Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  female 
breast. 

Mas-to-car-sl-no'ma,  atis.*  [From 
pajru f,  the  “ breast,”  and  carcino'ma .]  Car¬ 
cinoma,  or  incipient  cancer  of  the  breast. 

Mas-to'deS.*  [From  paarog,  the 

“  breast.”]  Having  large  breasts. 

Mas'to-<Ion.*'  [From  paarog,  the 

“breast,”  “teat,”  or  “nipple,”  (?)  and 
o&ov;,  a  “tooth.”]  A  genus  of  extinct, 
gigantic  quadrupeds,  allied  to  the  ele¬ 
phant;  so  called  from  the  conical  projec¬ 
tions  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  molar  teeth, 

Mas-to-dyu'i-a.*"  [From  paarog,  the 
“breast,”  and  oivrij,  “pain.”]  Pain  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  mamma,  or  female  breast. 

Mas'taM.  [Mastoi'tles ;  from  paa- 
ro'f,  the  “breast,”  and  ciios,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  the  breast  or  nipple. 

Mas'toM  Process.  [Proces'sus 
Mastoi'deus.]  A  prominence  of  the 
temporal  bone,  resembling  a  nipple  or 
teat. 

Mas-toi'«le-aI.  [Mastoi'deus ; 

from  mastoi'cles  proces'sus.]  Belonging 
to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

Mas-to-1-de-al'gi-a.*  [From  mas¬ 
toi'cles  proces'sus,  and  aXyoj,  “pain.”] 
Pain  in  the  mastoid  process. 

Mas-to-i-de-o-^em-te'sis.*  [From 
the  mas'toid  process,  and  siuTr/atf,  a 
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“puncturing.”]  Perforation  of  the 
mastoid  process. 

Jlas-tol'o-gy.  [Mastolo'gia ;  from 
pacrrog,  the  “breast,”  and  \6yog,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  The  natural  history  of  Mam¬ 
malia  :  also,  that  branch  of  Anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  female  breast. 

Mas-to-me'nl-a.-  [From  uaarog,  the 
“  breast,”  and  unvcg,  the  “  menses/'] 
Metastasis  of  the  menstrual  flow  to  the 
■mammse,  or  breasts. 

JIas-ton'cus/  [From  / laarog ,  the 
“breast,”  and  dyicag,  a  “tumor.”]  A 
tumor  of  the  mamma,  mammary  gland 
itself,  or  nipple. 

Mas-te-ita-rec'ta-ma,  atia.®  [From 
paarug,  the  “  breast,”  and  -napacTapa,  “  im¬ 
moderate  extension.”]  Excessive  dis¬ 
tension  of  the  breasts. 

Mas-to-pa-thi'a.®  [From  paardg,  the 
“  breast,”  and  iraOog,  “  affection,”  or 
“disease.”]  Pain  in  the  female  breast: 
mastop'athy. 

Mas-to-path'i-cus.®  Belonging  to 
mastopathia. 

Mas-to-pin»-e-l»ii'eiis,*  or  Mas-to- 
pl-on'cus.®  [From  paarog,  the  “  breast,” 
“fat,”  and  oynog,  a  “tumor.”]  A 
fatty  swelling  or  tumor  in  the  breast. 

Mas-tor-rha'gi-a.®  [From  paarog, 
the  “breast,”  and  phywpi,  to  “break 
forth.”]  Sudden  haemorrhage  from  the 
breast. 

Mas-to-scir'rfous.®  [From  paarog, 
the  “  breast,”  and  mdppog,  a  “  hard  tu¬ 
mor.”]  Scirrhus  of  the  breast. 

JIas>tur-ba'tion.  [Mastiiirfoa'tio, 
®  ,ns>  a  contraction  of  ma'nu-sfupra'tio 
("defilement  by  the  hand”);  from  ma’- 
n,,s>  the  “hand,”  and  stu'pro,  stupra' turn, 
to  “  ravish,”  to  “  defile.”]  Self-pollution, 
or  the  secret  vice.  See  Pollution. 

Matt;,  m&-til'.  See  Paraguay  Tea. 

Ma'ter  A-ce'ti.®  (“Mother  of  Vine¬ 
gar.”)  A  mould  plant,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Mycoder'ma,  which  is  developed  in 
vinegar. 

Ma-te'rl-a  Med'i-ca.*  (“Medical 
Material,”  or  “Medical  Substances.” 
Fr.  Mafic  re  Medicate,  ma'te'eR'  mAdds'- 
hil'.)  A  collective  term,  comprising  all 
medicines,  or  all  substances,  natural  or 
artificial,  which  are  used  in  the  cure  of 
diseases.  These  substances  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  great  classes.  1.  Natu¬ 
ral,  or  those  which  are  found  ready  pre¬ 
pared  by  nature:  as  cinchona  hark,  nut- 
"'<■.7,  opium,  etc.  2.  Artificial,  or  those 
which  have  been  produced  or  modified 
«y  chemical  agency:  as  quinia,  morphia, 
calomel,  lunar  caustic,  etc.  Medicines 
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may  be  again  divided  into — 1.  Those 
which  owe  their  effects  to  some  peculiar 
specific  property  or  principle  which  acts 
upon  the  vital  irritability  of  the  different 
organs  or  parts  of  the  body:  as  tartar 
emetic,  which  has  a  specific  action  di¬ 
rected  chiefly  to  the  stomach;  calomel, 
whose  action  is  principally  directed  to 
the  liver  and  salivary  glands;  and  alcohol, 
which  exerts  a  special  influence  on  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  etc.  2.  Those 
which  owe  their  effects  to  merely  me¬ 
chanical  properties,  as  emollient  poul¬ 
tices,  lubricating  substances  used  for 
allaying  cough,  etc.  To  this  last  divi¬ 
sion  may  be  referred  bran  bread,  bran 
mush,  etc.,  which  owe  their  aperient 
effects  to  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  arising  from  the  rough 
particles  contained  in  the  food. 

Matias.  See  Malambo. 

Matico,®  rn3,-tee'ko.  The  South 
American  name  of  the  Artan'the  elovga'ta, 
a  shrub  growing  wild  in  the  interior 
of  Peru.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeia!  name 
for  the  leaves  of  the  Artanihe  elonyata. 
They  have  been  assigned  a  place  on  the 
primary  list  of  the  Materia  Mcdica  in  tho 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  I860.  Matico 
is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  tonic,  with 
a  tendency  like  cubebs  to  act  on  the 
urinary  passages.  Hence  it  has  been 
employed  in  gonorrhoea  and  other  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra,  vagina,  etc.  It  has  also  been 
highly  recommended  as  a  styptic  in 
htematemesis,  hsematuria,  etc. 

Matifcre  MCtlieale.  See  Materia 
Medica. 

Mat'rass.  A  vessel  of  glass,  metal, 
or  earthen-ware,  used  in  the  processes  of 
digestion,  distillation,  etc.  Its  shape  is 
usually  ovoid  or  globular. 

Mat-rl-ca'ri-a.®  German  Chamo¬ 
mile.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  flowers  of  Matricaria  c.hamo- 
milla. 

Matrice,  m&'tR^ss'.  The  French  term 
for  Uterus,  which  see. 

Ma'trix,  i'e/s.®  [From  pijrpp,  a  “mo¬ 
ther.”]  The  uterus,  or  womb;  sometimes 
used  almost  synonymously  with  “mo¬ 
ther.” 

Ma  trix  of  Teeth.  The  formative 
organ  of  a  mammalian  tooth,  consisting 
of  a  pulp  and  a  capsule ;  the  former  is 
converted  into  dentine,  the  latter  into 
cement. 

Matter.  See  Pus. 

Ma-tu'raiis.*  [From  matu'ro,  matu- 
r a' turn,  to  “ripen.”]  Literally,  “ripen- 
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ing.”  Having  power  to  ripen,  or  ma¬ 
ture.  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
( Maturantia ,  mat-u-ran'she-a)  to  sub¬ 
stances  which,  promote  the  suppuration 
of  tumors. 

Mat-u-ra'tion.  [Matnra'tio,  o'j its; 
from  the  same.]  The  process  succeeding 
to  inflammation,  by  which  pus  or  matter 
is  formed  in  an  abscess. 

Ma-tu'rl-ty.  [From matu’rus,  “ripe.”] 
A  term  used  in  reference  to  fruits  and 
seeds  which  have  reached  their  full  de¬ 
velopment. 

Maw'- Worm.  The  As' can's  vermicu- 
la'ris,  or  thread-worm;  the  Oxyu'ris  of 
Rudolphi. 

Max-ii'la.®  The  upper  or  lower  jaw. 
gee  Maxillary. 

Maxillaire.  Sec  Maxillary. 

Max'il-l»-ry.  [Maxilla'ris ;  from 
maxil'la,  a  “jaw.”]  (Fr.  Maxillaire, 
mik's^ri^R'.)  Belonging  to  the  maxilla. 
Applied  by  Owen  especially  to  the  max¬ 
illa  superior. 

Maxillary  Sinus.  See  Highmori- 
ANUM  Antrum. 

Max'I-mum.®  [From  max'imus ,  the 
superlative  degree  of  marj'nus,  “great.”] 
A  term  denoting  the  greatest  possiblo 
quantity  or  effect.  It  is  opposed  to 
minimum,  or  the  least  possible ;  and  to 
medium,  or  the  mean  between  these  ex¬ 
tremes. 

Mayacese,*  ma-ya'shc-e.  [From  Ma¬ 
ya' ca,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  marshes  in  America. 

May'hem.  [Old  Fr.  Mehaijner,  to 
“hurt.”]  In  English  law,  “the  violently 
depriving  another  of  the  use  of  such  of 
his  members  as  may  render  him  the  less 
able,  in  lighting,  either  to  defend  him¬ 
self,  or  annoy  his  adversary;”  maim, 
hurt,  or  wound. 

Mays.  See  Zea  Mays. 

May'weeil.  The  common  name  of 
the  Anthemis  cotula,  a  plant  growing- 
abundantly  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Its  medical  properties 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
chamomile. 

Ma-zol'o-^y.  That  branch  of  Natu¬ 
ral  History  which  treats  of  mammiferous 
animals.  The  same  as  Mammalogy. 
See  Mammalia. 

Mead.  TAnglo-Saxon,  Medu ;  San¬ 
scrit,  Medhu.]  The  name  of  a  fermented 
liquor  produced  from  water  sweetened 
with  honey. 

M«ad'ow  Crow'foot.  The  It  avun¬ 
culus  Acris,  which  see. 
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Mead'ow  gSaf'fron.  The  Colchicum 
Autumnale,  which  see. 

Mea'ssles.  (Fr.  Houyeole,  roo'zhol'.) 
The  disease  Rubeola,  which  sec. 

Me-a'tus.®  [From  me’o,  mca’tum,  to 
“go,”  “pass,”  “move.’]  A  passage. 
An  opening  leading  to  a  canal,  duct,  or 
cavity. 

Mea'tns  TT-rl-ma'i-E-us.*  (“Urinary 
Passage,  or  Opening.”)  The  orifice  of 
the  urethra. 

Me-cSsan  'i-cal.  [MecEsau  'ieiss.] 

Belonging  to  Mechanics,  or  to  a  ma¬ 
chine.  Applied,  to  medicines  which  owe 
their  effect  to  mere  mechanical  properties. 
See  Materia  Medica. 

Me-eliatu'ics.  [Lat.  Mecluaia'iea,  or 
Meclaaas'ice ;  Gr.  prixaviKrj,  from 
a  “machine.”]  The  science  which  treats 
of  forces  and  powers,  and  their  action 
on  bodies  either  directly  or  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  machinery.  Theoretical  Me¬ 
chanics  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Statics 
and  Dynamics. 

Mecls'el’s  Gan'g-ii-oii.  The  spheno¬ 
palatine  ganglion,  discovered  by  Meckel. 

Mee'o-raate.  [Meco'isas,  a/f/s.] 
A  combination  of  meconic  acid  with  a 
bhcc. 

Mc-cou'ic.  [Mecon'ieais;  from 

fifjicMv,  the  “poppy.”]  Belonging  to  the 
P°PPy-  Applied  to  an  acid  which  forms 
one  of  the  constituents  of  opium. 

Me-com'i-ca.®  [The  plural  neuter 
of  mecon'icus.  See  Meconic.]  Opiates. 

Mec'o-niu,  or  Mee'c-uSne.  [Mec»'- 
mia;  from  ixrjKtnv,  a  “poppy.”]  A  white 
substance  found  in  opium. 

Me-co-Ml-o-i'des.w  [F rom meco'nium, 
and  silo;,  a  “form.”]  Resembling  meco¬ 
nium:  mcco'nioid. 

Me-c©-is2-o-2o'g-S-a,.i;f  [From  meco'¬ 
nium,  andXayoj,  a  “discourse.”]  A  treatise 
on  meconium,  its  nature  and  properties. 

Me-co-wi-er-rlhioe'a.®  [From  meco'¬ 
nium,  and  /jio),  to  “flow.”]  A  morbidly 
increased  discharge  of  meconium. 

Me-co'ni-nm.'*'  [Gr.  fifjKcov,  from  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
poppy.]  The  dark-green  cxcrcmcnti- 
tious  substance  found  in  the  largo  intes¬ 
tine  of  the  fcctus. 

Mec-G-iiol'o-g-y.  [Meeoraolo'g'ia ; 

from  fxrjKcoy,  the  “poppy,”  and  \oyos,  a 
“  discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the  poppy, 
or  cn  opium. 

Mtkieciis,,  mdd'sav3'.  The  French 
word  for  Physician,  which  see. 

M<Mecisie.  See  Medicine. 

Me'di-a,’®  the  plural  of  Medium. 

Me'dI-an.  [MetMa'uws;  from  me'- 
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din s,  the  “middle.”]  In  the  middle; 
between  others  ■  medial,  or  mesial. 

Me'dian  Ba-sii'ic  Vein.  A  branch 
of  the  basilic  vein. 

Me  dian  £e-|>ltal'ic  Vein.  A  branch 
of  the  cephalic  vein. 

Me'dian  Line.  [Lin'eaMedia'na.] 

A  vertical  line  supposed  to  divide  the 
body  of  an  animal  into  two  equal  parts, 
the  one  right  and  the  other  left.  See 
Mesial. 

Me'dian  Verve.  The  second  branch 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  descending  the 
inner  part  of  the  arm  along  the  biceps 
muscle. 

Me-dl-a-sti'ntini.*  [From  me'clio- 
stans,  “standing  in  tho  middle.”]  Tho 
septum,  or  duplicature  of  tho  pleura, 
which  divides  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
into  two  parts;  tho  Septum  thoracis. 

Med'I-ca,  Ma'lus.®  (“Apple-Tree 
of  Media.”)  The  Limoni; m  Citrus,  which 
eec. 

Med'I-cal.  [Med'icus;  from  me' dear, 
mede'ri,  or  med'ico,  mcdica' turn,  to  “  cure,” 
“heal,”  or  “treat  with  medicine.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  medicine,  or  the  healing  art; 
also,  pertaining  to  medicines. 

Metrical  Ju-ris-jjm'dence.  That 
science  which  applies  the  principles  of 
medicine  to  the  elucidation  of  doubtful 
questions  in  courts  of  justice ;  also  termed 
Legal,  or  Forensic,  Medicine. 

MTedicamen.  See  Medicament. 

Med'i-ca-ment.  [Mcdicaineu'  turn, 
plural  Medicamen'ta;  from  med'ico,  to 
“heal.”]  A  medicine. 

Metl-i-ea-inei! 'la,#  the  plural  of 
Medicamen'tnm.  See  Medicament. 

Medicamen'ta  Ar-ca'na.®  (“  Se¬ 
cret  Medicines.”)  Patent  medicines. 

Med'I-cat-ed.  [Mediea'tns;  from 
med'ico,  mcdica' turn,  to  “heal.”]  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  medicine. 

Med-S-ca'trix,  i'cisS-  [From  tho 
same.]  Healing,  or  curing.  Always 
joined  with  a  feminine  noun:  as,  vis 
medicatrix  (“healing  power”). 

Med-I-ci'na  IM-se-tet'i-cau*  (“Die¬ 
tetic  Medicine.”)  That  department  of 
medicine  which  especially  regards  tho 
regulation  of  diet. 

Medici'na  Di-a-sos'tl-ca.*  (“Pre¬ 
serving  Medicine.”)  That  branch  of 
medicine  which  treats  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health. 

M<Hlici'na^r,ym-nas't¥-ca.*  (“  Gym¬ 
nastic  Medicine.”)  That  branch  of  medi¬ 
cine  which  resorts  to  exercise,  with  a 
<iew  of  preserving  or  restoring  health. 

Medici'na  Pcc-pSsJ'-lae'tS-egi.* 
28 


(“Prophylactic,  or  Preventive,  Medi¬ 
cine.”)  That  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  the  means  proper  for  the  pre' 
servation  of  the  health.  See  Prophy¬ 
lactic. 

Mc-di^'i-nal.  [Medicina'lis :  from 
medici'na,  “medicine.”]  Belonging  to 
medicine. 

Medicinal  Hours.  Those  in  which 
it  is  considered  that  medicines  may  be 
taken  with  most  advantage ;  being  in 
the  morning  (fasting),  an  hour  before 
dinner,  four  hours  after  it,  and  at  bed¬ 
time. 

Med'5-cine.  [Mediei'ma,;  from 
med'ico,  to  “  heal.”]  (Fr.  Mcdecine,  m&d'- 
s6n'.)  The  science  of  medicine.  Also, 
any  substance  employed  for  its  medicinal 
effects. 

Med'I-cns.®  [From  me'deor,  to 
“cure,”  or  “heal.”]  A  healer  of  dis¬ 
eases  ;  a  physician. 

Mediae.  ==  Medio'  cris*  or  Medio' ere.* 
“Middle-sized.” 

Me-dI-o-jii-i*as'si-cus.*  [From  me'- 
dius,  tho  “middle,”  and  juras'sicus,  “'be¬ 
longing  to  Jura.”]  Applied  to  a  group 
of  strata  comprehending  tho  intermedi¬ 
ary  oolitic :  mediojuras'sde. 

Meci-i-tsil'IS-SEm.®  The  dApldc  ;  also, 

the  medullary  juice  in  tho  spongy  tissue 
of  the  short  bones,  and  extremities  of 
tho  long  bones. 

Me'di-stris,®  plural  Mc'da-a.  [From 
me' dlus,  tho  “middle.”]  The  space  cr 
substance  through  which  a  moving  body 
passes.  The  middle  place  cr  degree. 

Me-disl'Ia.®  [From  me' dins,  the 
“middle”?]  The  marrow.  The  pith  or 
pulp  of  vegetables. 

Medul'la  (Fr.  Jfc- 

socdphalc,  mAzo'sAfal',  or  JSiocllc  allour/He, 
mo'ell'  &ridx'j'z.hi,'.)  The  “oblong  mar¬ 
row;”  so  called  from  its  shape.  A  name 
given  to  that  portion  of  the  brain  which 
lies  within  the  cranium  on  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Medul'la  Sjii-na'lis.*  Tho  spinal 
marrow,  or  spinal  cord. 

Med'ul-la-ry.  [lEedwISa'ids :  from 
medul'la,  “marrow.”]  Belonging  to 
marrow,  or  to  pith. 

Med'ullary  Kays.  The  radiating 
lines  presented  by  a  cross-section  of  tho 
stem  of  an  exogenous  treo  or  other 
plant,  j 

Med'ullai'y  Kair-eo'ma.  A  name 
for  Funfju'i  hzmatodes. 

Me-dnil'lin,  or  Mc-dul'line.  [Me- 
dulli'na ;  from  medul’la,  “marrow.”] 
A  term  applied  to  the  pith  of  plants,  par- 
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ticularly  that  of  the  Helianthus,  or  sun¬ 
flower. 

Me-flul-li'tis,  idis.*  [From  medul'la, 
‘•'marrow.”]  The  same  as  Myelitis. 

Meil-ul-lo'sus.®  [From  medul'la , 
“marrow.”]  Resembling  marrow,  or 
full  of  marrow,  or  pith. 

Me-dn'sa.*  [From  M ISoma,  the  name 
of  a  fabulous  monster.]  A  genus  of  ma¬ 
rine  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Aca- 
lephx,  having  a  body  like  amass  of  jelly, 
which  is  phosphorescent  at  night.  It 
excites  irritation,  and  often  inflamma¬ 
tion,  in  any  part  of  the  human  body  with 
which  it  may  come  in  contact. 

Meer'schaum.  (German  pronun¬ 
ciation,  maa'showm.)  “  Sea-Foam,”  or 
“Sea-Froth.”  A  silicate  of  magnesia;  a 
greasy,  soapy  substance,  found  in  Asia 
Minor,  also  in  Cornwall  and  other  places 
in  Europe.  When  first  dug  up  it  is  soft, 
has  a  greasy  feel,  and  lathers  like  soap ; 
and  on  this  account  it  is  used  by  the 
Tartars  in  washing  their  linen. — (Dana.) 
Tobacco-pipes  are  made  of  it  in  Turkey 
and  Germany. 

Meg-a-cepSi'a-lns.*  [From  plya;, 
“great,”  and  KepaXij,  the  “head.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  plants  that  have  flowers  united 
into  large  heads.  Also  applied  to  ani¬ 
mals  remarkable  for  their  largo  heads. 

Meg-si-lan'tlnis.*  [From  plyas,  or 
pcyiXo;,  “great,”  and  ajQa;,  a  “'flower.”] 
Having  large  or  ample  flowers. 

Mes-a-lo-ear'pus.®  [From  plya;,  or 
psyaXo;,  “great,”  and  sapm ;,  “fruit.”] 
Having  large  fruit :  megalocar'pous. 

Meg’-a-lo-saii'rus.*  [From  plyas,  or 
psyiXo;,  “  great,”  and  aaiip-j;,  a  “  lizard.”] 
The  name  applied  by  Dr.  Buckland  to 
an  extinct  genus  of  gigantic  Saurians, 
found  by  him  in  oolitic  slate  near  Oxford. 
Some  of  them  measure  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  in  length.  They  partake  of  the 
structure  of  the  crocodile  and  monitor. 

Mejg-a-lo-sper'imis.*  [From  plyas, 
or  pzyaXo;,  “  great,”  and  airlppa,  a  “  seed.”] 
Having  large  seeds. 

Meg'-a-lo-sple'm-a.*  [From  plya;, 
or  pty.tXo;,  “great,”  and  anXijv,  the 
“spleen.”]  Enlargement,  or  tumefac¬ 
tion,  of  the  spleen. 

Megalotheriii  am .  See  Megatherium. 

HegaMithus.  See  Megalantiius. 

Meg'-a-tlie'ri-jim.*'  [From  ply  a;, 
“great,”  and  dpplov,  a  “beast.”]  Tho 
name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of 
extinct  edentate  quadrupeds,  including 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  terrestrial 
mammalia.  It  is  the  type  of  the  Mega- 
theridee ,  or  Mcgatherioids  of  Owen, 
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Me  grim.  [Lat.  Migirse'raa;  Fr.  MU 

graine,  me'gRen'  or  nni'gR&n'.]  A  kind 
of  headache,  affecting  one  side  near  the 
eye  or  temple.  See  Hemicrania. 

Mei-bo'mi-^n  Glands.  Small 
glands  between  tho  conjunctiva  and  tarsal 
cartilages,  discovered  by  Meibomius. 

Mei-o-ste'mo-nons.  [From  pelov, 
“less,”  and  arrtpwv,  a  “  stamen.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  fewer  stamens  than  pistils. 

Mel,®  gen.  Mel'lis.  [Gr.  plXt.]  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  tho  saccharine 
secretion  of  the  A' pis  mellif'ica,  obtained 
from  flowers:  honey. 

Mel  A-e're-um,®  Mel 
(“Aerial  Honey,”  “Honey-Dew.”)  Two 
names  for  the  substance  otherwise  called 
Aeromeli  (“Air  Honey”),  or  manna.  See 
Honey-Dew. 

Mel  Ilep-u-ia  lum,  or  Mel  lies- 

pii-ina'lmii.*  Clarified  honey. 

Mel  Ito'sav-  (“Honey  of  Rose,”  or 
“Rose  Honey.”)  A  preparation  made 
with  honey  and  rose-leaves.  It  is  as¬ 
tringent  and  detergent. 

Me-lse'rta.®  [From  plXa;,  plXtiuo;, 
“black.”]  (Fr.  Helena,  m&'la'nS/,  or 
Mclenc,  ma'len'  or  m&'l&n'.)  A  vomit¬ 
ing  of  a  concrete,  blackish  blood,  mixed 
with  acid,  or  phlegm ;  the  black  vomit. 
A  form  of  melsena  (called  by  Good  J/c- 
Ixna  cliolse’ a,  “  Bilious  Melsena”)  in  which 
the  skin  is  of  a  very  dark  color,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Mclasicterus,  or  black 
jaundice. 

Melse'na  Clio-lse'pi.*  A  name  for 
Icterus  niger  ( Melasic' terus ),  or  black 
jaundice.  See  Melasna. 

Me-lseii'i-ciis.*  Belonging  to  melsena. 

Mel-a-leia'ca.*  [From  plXa ;,  “ black,” 
and  Xsims,  “white.”]  A  Linnccan  genus 
of  tho  class  Polyadclpliia,  natural  order 
Myrtaccic. 

Melaleii'ca  Caj-u-pu'ti,*  or  Mela- 
leiu'ca  Ijeu-ca^den'dirom.*  The  plant 
(U.S.  Ph.)  from  which  cajeput  oil  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

Melaleii'ca  Mi'nor.®  Another  name 

for  the  Melaleuca  Cajcpuii. 

Mel-am-po'di-um.®  [From  Melam'- 
pus,  who  first  used  it.]  Another  name 
for  tho  Heli.eborus  Nicer,  which  see. 

Mel-a-nae'itui-a.®  [From  plXa;,  plXuvo 
“black,”  and  alpa,  “blood.”]  A  suffo¬ 
cative  state,  by  which  all  flic  blood  in  tho 
body  appears  very  dark  or  black.  Also 
applied  to  a  condition,  usually  resulting 
from  chronic  disease,  in  which  tho  blood 
contains  a  black  pigment  matter  floating 
in  it. 

Me-lan-an-tSie'riis.*  [From  «iXa„ 
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“  black,”  and  av6rip6g>  an  “  anther.”] 
Having  black  anthers. 

Mel-an-diol'ic.  [Melanchol'i- 

cus.]  Belonging  to  melancholy. 

Mel '  an-tliol-y.  [Melancho 'lia; 

from  piXag,  pcXavo;,  “black,”  and  x°X>i, 
“  bile  ;”  because  supposed  by  the  ancients 
to  proceed  from  black  bile.]  A  disease 
characterized  by  gloomy  thoughtfulness, 
ill-grounded  fears,  and  general  depres¬ 
sion  of  mind.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Vesanise,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen’s  Nos¬ 
ology.  See  Atkabilis. 

Melang.  See  Melanic. 

Mel-a-meph-i-dro'sis.®  [From  peXag, 
pcXavo;,  “black,”  and  cphidro'  sis,  “mor¬ 
bid  perspiration.”]  Black  ephidrosis,  or 
the  Sudor  Anglicus  niger,  or  black  Eng¬ 
lish  sweating  fever. 

Me-lam'ie.  (Fr.  Melane,  mAl&'rnV.) 
Pertaining  to  melanoma  or  melanosis. 

Mel-a-nis'smis.*  [From  pe\a;, 
“black.”]  Black  jaundice.  See  Mel- 
asicterus,  and  Melaka. 

Mel-a-MO-car-^i-no'Bma,  atisA- 
[F rom  peXag,  “  black,”  and  carcino'ma, 
“cancer.”]  Black  cancer.  The  same 
as  Melanoma,  which  see. 

Mel-a-no-car'pus.®  [From  peXas, 
piXarog,  “  black,”  and  sap-os,  “  fruit.”] 
Having  black  fruit. 

Mel-a-i&oe-Ble'ma,  a tis.%  [From  pi \as, 
piXavog,  “black,”  and  cedc'ma,  a  “swell¬ 
ing.”]  Black  oedema,  or  melanosis,  of 
the  lungs. 

Mel-a-no'ma,  ntisA  [From  psXavScj, 
t°  "  grow  black.”]  (Fr.  PegenSresc'ence 
Noir,  dAzhAnAres'soxss'  nwk.)  A  dis¬ 
ease  in  which  there  are  dark  soot-colored 
tubercles  under  the  integuments  and  in 
the  viscera :  black  cancer. 

Mel-a-nojpSi-tScairwaiis.*  [From 

p'Xas,  “black,”  and  d^OaXpog,  the  “eye.”] 
Melanoma  of  the  eye. 

Mel-a-iio-pJiy'ina,  a  tie.*  [From 
peXag,  “black,”  and  <pvpa,  a  “  tuber.”]  A 
term  applied  to  the  Scca'le  cornu' turn. 

Mel-a-nop'i-per,  civ's.®  [From 

piXag,  “black,”  and  nbrept,  “pepper.”] 
The  Piper  nigrum,  or  black  pepper. 

McI-a-nor-rlia  j-I-a.  [From  peXag, 
“  black,”  and  pnyvvpt,  to  “break  forth.”] 
The  same  as  Melajna,  which  see. 

Mel-a-no-seir'rlms.®  [From  piXag, 
“  black,”  and  esiffos,  a  “  tumor.”]  The 
same  as  Melanoma,  which  sec. 

Mel-a-M©'sis.*'  [From  piXag,  ‘'black.”] 
The  progress  of  melanoma. 

Mel-a-no-sper  mas.3  [From  piXag, 
“black,”  and  circppa,  “seed.”]  Having 
black  seed  or  fruit. 


Mel-a-nos'to-mus.*  The  same  as 
Melastomus,  which  see. 

Mel'a-no-sypli-i-lor  e-pis,  i  dis.* 
[From  piXag,  “  black,”  syph'ilis,  and  Xaris, 
a  “  scale.”]  A  term  for  a  black  syphilitic 
scaly  eruption. 

.11  cl-a-no-t  lian'a-tos.®  or  Mel-a- 

no-tliaii  'a-tus.*  [From  piXag,  “  black,” 
and  Oavaros,  “  death.”]  An  epidemic  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  middle  ages.  See  Black 
Death. 

Mel-a-not'ic.  [Mclanot'icns.] 

Belonging  to  melanosis. 

Melanourin.  See  Melanurin. 

Melanthacea;,*  mel-an-tha'she-e. 
[From  Melan' thium,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Few  orders  of  plants  are  more  univer¬ 
sally  poisonous  than  this,  whose  quali¬ 
ties  are  indicated  by  Oolchicum  and 
Veratrum  (White  Hellebore). 

Mel-an-tlie'rus.*  [From  piXag, 
“black,”  and  avdnpos,  an  “anther.”] 
Having  black,  or  blackish,  anthers. 

Mel-a-mi'rin.  [Melan  uri'na;  from 
piXag,  “black,”  and  ovpov,  the  “urine.”] 
A  new  substance,  in  the  form  of  a  black 
pigment,  found  sometimes  in  urine. 

Mel-a-sic'ter-us.®  [From  piXag, 
“black,”  and  hcrepog,  the  “jaundice.”] 
Black  jaundice.  See  Mel;ena. 

Me-las'ma.®  [From  piXag,  “black.”] 
A  black  ecchymosis,  occurring  chiefly  in 
old  people. 

Melastomaceae,*  me-las-to-ma'- 
she-e,  or  Me-las'to-mse.*  [From  Me¬ 
ins' toma,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  large 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  na¬ 
tives  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  parts 
of  America.  It  includes  some  species 
whose  fruit  is  eatable. 

Me-las'to-inae.*  The  Jussieuan 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See 
Melastomaceje. 

Me-las'to-imis.*  [From  piXag, 
“black,”  and  aripa,  a  “mouth.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  black  mouth. 

Mfilfiisa,  or  Melfine.  See  Melina. 

m Alex'  or  mAl&z'.  The 
French  name  for  “larch.”  See  Pinus 
Larin. 

Me'Ii.*  [Gr.  ptXi,  “honey.”]  See  Mel. 

Meliacese,*  me-le-a'she-e.  [From 
Me' lia ,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  na¬ 
tives  of  tropical  Asia  and  America. 
Bitter  astringent  and  tonic  qualities  be¬ 
long  to  the  species  of  this  order.  Some 
of  them  are  purgatives  and  emetics. 

Me'li-av®  the  plural  of  Melia,  form- 
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ing  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural  or¬ 
der  of  plants.  See  Meliaceab. 

Mel-i-se'ra.,*  Mel-i-^e'rl-a.,*  Mel-I- 
ye'ris,  idis*  [From  ne\t,  “honey,” 
and  Krjpu;,  “wax.”]  An  encysted  tumor, 
the  contents  of  which  arc  of  the  consis¬ 
tence  and  appearance  cf  honey. 

Mel-i-ce'rous.  [Meiice'i'MS.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  melieera. 

Mel-I-pSayl'lutn.®  [From  pi\i, 
“honey,”  and  (pvWoy,  a  “leaf.”]  A 
name  for  the  Melts' sci  ojfficina'lis. 

Me-lis'sa.*  [Gr.  pz\iaaa,  a  “bee.”] 
A.  Linnman  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Didi/namia,  natural  order  Labiatse.  Also, 
the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Ed.  and  U.S. 
Pli.)  for  Melissa  officinalis;  (Dub.  Ph.)  the 
Melissa:  officinalis  folia,  or  balm-leaves. 

Melis'sa  Cit'rl-na.®  A  name  for 
Melissa  officinalis. 

Meiis'sa  ©f-f  i<s-i-na'lis.*  The  herb 
balm. 

Mel-i-tse'mi-a,®  or  Mel-I-tlise'mi-a.'* 

[From  pk\i ,  “  honey,”  and  alpa,  “  blood.”] 
The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood. 

Me-lit'a-gra.*  [Etymology  uncer¬ 
tain.]  (Fr.  Mclitagrc,  nuVle't&gR'.)  A 
name  for  Impetigo.  Also,  pain  of  the 
limbs,  arthritic  or  rheumatic  (?) 

Mel-i-tu'ri-a.*  [From  /LXi,  “  honey,” 
and  ovpoy,  the  “urine.”]  The  same  as 
Diabetes  Mellitus.  See  Diabetes. 

Mel-la'g’O,®  gen.  Mel-lagr'i-nis. 
[From  me l,  “honey.”]  Any  medicine 
having  the  consistence  of  honey. 

Mel-liFer-mis.  [MclHf'ems;  from 
mel,  “honey,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Producing  honey. 

Mel-llfl-eus.*  [Fromwci,  “honey,” 
and fa'cio,  to  “make.”]  Making  honey; 
mcllif'ic.  In  the  feminine  singular  it 
forms  the  specific  name  of  the  common 
honey-bee  (A' pis  mellif'ica). 

Mel-li'tum,®  plural  Mel-li'ta.  [From 
melli'tasA  A  preparation  of  honey. 

Mcl-li'tus.®  [From  mel,  “honey.”] 
Mixed  with  honey :  mellitous. 

Mel' Ion.  A  new  radical  substance 
obtained  from  the  precipitate  formed  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  solution  of 
sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium. 

Mel'o-e.*  [From  p-i\za,  an  “apple- 
tree.”]  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 

Meloe  Vesica  t  or  Hi*.  See  Cantu a- 
ris;  see  also  note  on  page  (ISO. 

Me-lon'cus.®  [From  prj\ov,  an 
“apple,”  also,  the  “cheek,”  and  oy/roj,  a 
“tumor.”]  A  tumor  of  the  cheek. 

Mel-o-trld'y-inus.:;:  [From  pe\os,  a 
“limb,”  and  rpHspn;,  “threefold.”]  A 
jnonster-feetus  with  threefold  limbs. 
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Mem'brsiy*  gen.  Mem-bro'rum. 

The  plural  of  Mkmbrum,  which  see. 

Mein-bra'na,*  plural  Mcni-bra'ita*. 

The  Latin  term  for  Membrane,  which  see. 

Membrana  Conjunctiva.  See 

Conjunctiva. 

Meinbra'na  Cor-tl-ea'lis.®  (“Cor¬ 
tical  Membrane.”)  The  external  trans¬ 
parent  coat  of  the  ovum  of  mammalia 
before  the  formation  of  the  embryo. 

fflembraua  liecirfua.  See  Tunica 
Decidua  Uteri. 

Menibra'na  Ben-ta'ta.*  (“  Den¬ 
tate,  or  Serrated,  Membrane.”)  A  process 
between  the  tunica  arachnoiclca  and  the 
pi  a  mater.  It  sends  off  a  number  of 
slender  tooth-like  processes,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name. 

Membr  a  'na  e  r-min-a-ti '  va.': 

(The  “Germinal  Membrane.”)  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  earliest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  germ  in  fishes  and  the  Am¬ 
phibia. 

Mem-bra'na  Ja-co'bi,*  or  Tu'ni- 
ca  Jaco'bi.*  (“Jacob's  Membrane,  or 
Tunic.”)  [Named  from  Dr.  Jacob,  of 
Dublin,  its  describer.]  An  extremely  deli¬ 
cate  serous  membrane  interposed  between 
the  retina  and  the  choroid  coat. 

Meinfora'na  Xic'ti-tans.*  (“Nic¬ 
titating  Membrane.”)  A  thin  membrane 
forming  a  kind  of  third  eyelid,  found  in 
certain  birds,  at  the  inner  corner  of  the 
eye.  It  can  he  extended  over  the  eye  so 
as  to  protect  it  without  obstructing  the 
vision. 

Membrana  Kiiyschiana.  See 

Ruyschiana  Membrana. 

Membrana  Sclmeuleriana.  See 

Schneiderian  Membrane. 

Menibra'na  Se-rot'I-iia.*  (The 
“Late,  or  Later,  Membrane.”)  [See  Se¬ 
rotinus.]  That  portion  of  the  Mem¬ 
brana  decidua  refiexa,  which  is  formed 
later  than  the  rest. 

Mem-bra-iia'ccous.  [Membrana'- 
ceus;  from  menibra'na,  a  “membrane.”] 
Of  the  nature  of  membrane. 

Mem-bra' use,®  gen.  Mem-bra-na'- 
rinn,  the  plural  of  Membra'na.  See 
Membrane. 

Mem'brane.  [Menibra'na.]  A 

skin-like  tissue  composed  of  interwoven 
fibres,  used  to  cover  some  part  of  the 
body,  and  sometimes  forming  a  secreting 
surface.  The  simple  membranes  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  kinds,  mucous,  serous,  and 
fibrous.  1.  Mucous  membranes  investing 
or  lining  cavities  and  canals  which  com¬ 
municate  with  the  external  air;  as  the 
mouth,  the  nose,  etc.  2.  Serous  mem- 
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branes  lining  cavities  which  have  no 
external  communication,  such  as  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  and  the  cavity 
containing  the  intestines.  They  have  a 
smooth,  glossy  surface,  from  which  ex¬ 
udes  a  transparent  serous  fluid  that  gives 
to  them  their  name.  When  this  fluid  is 
secreted  in  excess,  dropsy  of  those  parts 
is  the  result.  3.  Fibrous  membranes  of  va¬ 
rious  forms  constitute  capsules,  sheaths, 
aponeuroses,  etc. 

Mem-bran-I-fo'lI-us.*  [From  mem¬ 
bra' na,  a  “membrane,”  and  fo'lium,  a 
“leaf.”]  Having  foliaceous  membra¬ 
nous  expansions. 

Mem-bran  'l-iorm.  [Meinbrani- 

Jfor'mi.s:  from  membra' na,  a  “mem¬ 
brane.”]  Formed  like  membrane. 

Jlem-bran-o-i'dcs.®  [From  mem¬ 
bra' na,  a  “  membrane,”  and  dcog,  a 
“form.”]  Resembling  membrane. 

Mem-bra-nol'o-&y.  [Membrano- 
lo'gia;  from  membra' na,  a  “membrane,” 
and  Xdyo?,  a  “discourse.”]  The  science 
of  the  membranes,  their  nature,  quality, 
and  use. 

Mem'bra-nous.  [Membrano'- 

sus ;  from  membra' na,  a  “  membrane.”] 
Composed  of  membrane;  resembling 
membrane. 

Mem-bran'u-la,*  or  Mem-bran 'u- 
lum.*  [Diminutive  of  membra'na,  a 
“  membrane.”]  A  little  membrane :  a 
mem'branule. 

Membre.  Sec  Mem  brum. 

Mem 'brum,*  plural  Mem'bra.  (Fr. 
Membre,  moMbR.)  A  member,  or  limb. 

Mem'brum  Vi-ri'le.*  The  male 
organ  of  generation.  See  Penis. 

Memory,  loss  of.  See  Amnesia. 

Me-niii'g,e-al.  [Menin'g’ens;  from 
a  ‘•membrane.”]  (Fr.  Meningi, 
mi'nauo'zhi,'.)  Belonging  to  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  brain. 

Me-nin'&es,*  the  plural  of  Meninx, 
which  sec. 

Me-nin-gi-i'tis,  id  is*  [From  menin'- 
gion.\  Inflammation  of  the  meningium. 

Me-nin'gi-on,*  or  Me-nin'gi-um.* 
[Diminutive  of  pijwyf,  a  “membrane.”] 
The  arachnoid  membrane. 

Men-in-gi'tis,  id  is.*  [From  pnviyt, 
a  “membrane.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain. 

Men-in-go'sis.*  [From  /ii?say(,  a 
“  membrane.”]  A  variety  of  Syndesmo- 
sis,  consisting  in  the  union  of  osseous 
pieces  by  membrane,  as  in  the  cranial 
bones  of  the  foetus. 

Men-in-g'u'ri-a.®  [From  /uwiyt,  a 
^membrane.”  and  ovpov,  the  “urine.” 
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The  passing  of  urine  containing  mem¬ 
branous  shreds. 

Me'ninx,* plural Mc-nin'ge£.  [Fror? 
pijvi y(,  a  “membrane.”]  A  membrane 
of  the  brain.  Used  by  Chaussier  specially 
for  the  dura  mater. 

Me-nis'coid.  [Meniscoi'des,  ot 
Meuiscoi'deus ;  from  pnrioKog,  a  “  cres¬ 
cent,”  and  diog,  a  “form,”  or  “resem¬ 
blance.”]  Resembling  a  crescent:  also, 
shaped  like  a  concavo-convex  lens. 

Me-nis'cus.*  [ G r.  ppriaKog,  a  “cres¬ 
cent.”]  Applied  to  a  crescent-shaped 
cartilage  between  the  joints:  also,  to  a 
lens  convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on 
the  other. 

Mcnisperinacese,*  men-is-per-ma'- 
she-e,  or  Mem-i-sper'ine-a:.*  A  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  exogenous  shrubs,  found  in 
tropical  Asia  and  America.  It  includes 
Menisper'mum,  and  Cocculus  Indians. 
Active  narcotic  and  bitter  qualities  pre¬ 
vail  among  the  species  of  this  order,  the 
former  in  excess  rendering  them  poison¬ 
ous,  the  latter  causing  them  to  be  valu¬ 
able  tonics. 

Men-i-sper-ma'ceous.  [Meni- 
sperma'ceus.]  Resembling  the  Meni- 
spermum.  Applied  to  an  order  of  plants. 
See  Menispermace-e. 

Men-l-sper  'mate.  [Men  isp  e  r '- 

mas,  a ’tis.]  A  combination  of  meni- 
spermic  acid  with  a  base. 

Men-i-sper'me-*e.*  [The  feminine 
plural  of  Menisper'meus.  The  same  as 
Menispermaceus.]  The  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Meni- 

SPERMACEA5. 

Men-I-sper'mic.  [Mcnisper'mi- 
cus.]  Belonging  to  the  Menispermum 
cocculus.  Applied  to  an  acid. 

Men-l-sper' mu isi.  [From  pnvr\,  the 
“moon,”  and  ontppa,  a  “seed;”  so  named 
because  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  species 
are  shaped  like  a  lialf-moon.]  “Moon- 
Seed.”  A  Linnman  genus  of  the  class 
Ficecia,  natural  order  Men isp ermacese. 

Meiiisper'mnm  Coc'cu-lus.*  The 
moon-seed  plant,  the  berries  of  which 
are  called  Cocculus  Indicus. 

Menisper'mum  Pal-ma'tum.* 
The  Cocculus  palmatu8. 

Men-o-braneb'I-se,  a' non.*  [From 
ptre),  to  “remain,”  and  [ipayxta,  the  “gills 
of  a  fish.”]  The  abiding  or  permanent 
respiratory  apparatus  of  amphibious  ani¬ 
mals.  See  Menopomatia. 

Men-o-lip'sis.*  [From  prjrtg,  the 
“menses,”  and  \tiipig,  a  “failing.”]  A 
term  for  the  failing,  cessation,  or  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  catamenia. 
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M  en-o-pau'sis.®  [From  yhvsi,  the 
“menses,”  and  nava ij,  a  “cessation.”] 
A  cessation  of  the  menses. 

Men-o-pla'nl-a.®  [From  jinv^,  the 
“  menses,”  aud  n \avri,  a  “  deviation.”]  A 
discharge  of  blood,  at  the  catamenial 
period,  from  some  other  part  of  the  body 
than  the  womb;  an  aberration  of  the 
menstrual  flow. 

Menopomatia,®  men-o-po-ma'she-a. 
[From  fiiun,  to  “  remain,”  and  ncoyaTtov,  a 
“  lid.”]  The  operculum,  or  lid  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus  of  amphibious  ani¬ 
mals. 

Men-or-rha'gi-a.*  [From  gnuc;,  the 
“  menses,”  and  phyropi,  to  “  burst  forth.”] 
Immoderate  flowing  of  the  catamenia,  or 
menses,  or  of  blood  from  the  uterus; 
men'orrhagy.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Hxmorrhagise,  class  Pyrexix,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Menorrha'gia  Al'ba.*  (“White 
Menorrhagy.”)  The  same  as  Leucor- 
riicea,  which  see. 

Menorrhagia  IiO-chl-a'lis.®  An 

excessive  flow  of  the  lochia. 

Men-or-rliag'ic.  [Menorrhag'i- 

cus ;  from  menorrha' gia.~\  Belonging  to 
menorrhagia. 

Men-os-ta'si-a,®  or  Me-nos'ta-sis.® 

[From  pnres,  the  “  menses,”  and  eraeig,  a 
“  standing.”]  Suppression  of  the  cata¬ 
menia. 

Men-ox-e'ni-a.®  [From  yiirc;,  the 
“menses,”  and  (eroj,  “strange.”]  Irre¬ 
gular  menstruation. 

Mens,®  gen.  Men'tis.  [From  ph'o;, 
“courage,”  “strength,”  or  “power.”] 
The  Latin  term  for  Mind,  which  see. 

Men'ses,®  gen.  Mensium,  men'- 
she-um.  [The  plural  of  men'eis,  a 
“month.”]  (Fr.  Lunes,  liin.)  The  peri¬ 
odical  monthly  discharge  from  the  uterus; 
the  catame'nia. 

Menses,  Immoderate  Flow  of. 
See  Menorrhagia. 

Menses,  Obstruction  of.  See  Ame- 

NORRHCE  A. 

Menses,  Retention  of.  See  Chlo¬ 
rosis,  Emansio  Mensium,  Menolipsis. 

Menses,  Suppression  of.  See 
Amenorrhcea,  Menostasia. 

Mensium,®  men'she-iim,  the  genitive 
of  Menses,,  which  see. 

Men'stru-a,®  the  plural  of  Men¬ 
struum,  which  see. 

Men'stru-al.  [Menstrua'lis ;  from 
men'ses .]  (Fr.  Menstruel,  moN0'stRu'el'.) 
Belonging  to  the  catamenia. 

Men-stru-a'tion.  [Menstrua'tio, 
o'nis ;  from  the  same.]  Tho  monthly 
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periods  of  the  discharge  of  a  red  fluid 
from  the  uterus;  the  function  of  men¬ 
struating. 

Menstruation,  Difficult.  See 

Dysmenorrhcea. 

Menstruel.  See  Menstrual. 

Men'stru-um.®  [Said  to  be  derived 
from  men' sis,  a  “  month,”  because  for¬ 
merly  the  menstruum  was  continued  in 
action  for  a  month.]  A  liquid  used  to 
dissolve,  or  extract  the  virtues  of,  ingre¬ 
dients  by  infusion,  decoction,  etc. ;  a 
solvent.  The  plural  ( menstrua )  is  used 
for  the  Menses. 

Men-su-ra'tion.  [Mensura'tio, 

o'nis ;  from  menau'ro,  mensura'tum,  to 
“measure.”]  The  act  or  process  of 
measuring  the  thorax,  abdomen,  etc. 

Men'ta.®  A  name  for  the  Membrum 
virile  ;  also  called  Mcntula. 

Men'ta-g-ra.®  [From  men'tum,  the 
“chin,”  and  aypa,  a  “seizure.”]  A 
herpetic  eruption  about  the  chin,  form¬ 
ing  a  tenacious  crust  like  that  on  a  scald 
head;  the  same  as  Sycosis. 

Men'tal.  [Menta'lis ;  from  mens, 
men'tis,  the  “mind.”]  Pertaining  to 
the  mind. 

Men'tal.  [Menta'lis ;  from  men' ~ 
turn,  the  “chin.”]  An  anatomical  term, 
signifying  belonging  to  the  chin. 

Men'tha.®  [From  Min' the,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Cocytus,  fabled  to  have  been 
changed  into  the  herb.]  A  Linnman 
genus  of  tho  class  Didynamia,  natural 
order  Labiatx. 

Men'tlia  I'ip-e-rl'ta.®  (Fr.  Menthe 
poivree,  moxt  pw4'vR&'.)  Peppermint. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  namo  for  the  pep¬ 
permint  herb. 

Men'tlia  Pu-le'gi-imi.®  (Fr.  Pou- 
liot,  poo'le-o'.)  The  plant  pennyroyal; 
used  as  carminative,  emmenagogue,  and 
stomachic. 

Men'tlia  Sa-ti'va,*  Men  tha  Spi- 
ca'ta,*  Men'tlia  VI r'l-dis,®'  Men'tlia 
Vul-ga'ris.®  (Fr.  Menthe  verte,  rndxt 
veRt,  or  Menthe  sauvage,  moxt  so'v&zh'.) 
Various  names  for  spearmint.  Mentha 
viridis  is  adopted  in  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Menthe.  See  Mentha. 

Men-ti'g'O,  £'inis.%  [From  men'tum, 
the  “chin.”]  The  same  as  Mentagra. 

Men'tu-la.®  [Diminutive  of  men'ta .] 
The  membrum  virile,  or  penis ;  the  same 
as  Menta.  Formerly  applied  to  the 
clitoris. 

Men'tum.®  The  chin.  Applied  to 
the  lower  and  solid  part  of  the  proper 
labium. 

Me-ny-an'the$.*  [From  pprixo,  to 
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“reveal,”  to  “show,”  and.  avOo;,  a  “flow¬ 
er  because  its  flowers  reveal  the  marshy 
or  swampy  character  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  grow. — (Wittstein.)]  A  Lin- 
naean  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
natural  order_  Gentianacex.  Also,  the 
Pharmacopoeial  name  for  the  leaves  of 
Menyan'thes  trifolia' ta  ;  the  Menyan' this 
trifolia' tx  fo'lia  (of  the  Dub.  Ph.). 

Menyan'tlies  Tri-ffo-li-a'ta.*  The 
trefoil,  bog-bean,  or  buck-bean. 

Me-iiy-an'thin.  [Menyantlii'na.] 
A  starch-like  substance  obtained  from 
the  Menyanthe8  trifoliata. 

Me-phit'ic.  [Mephit'ieus ;  from 
mephi'tis,  a  “  stench.”]  Having  a  foul, 
heavy,  poisonous  smell  or  vapor. 

Me-phi'tis.®  (Latin  word  for  a  foul 
or  sulphurous  smell.)  A  foul,  noxious, 
or  poisonous  exhalation. 

Mer-cap ' tan .*  [From  Mercu'rius, 
“  Mercury,”  and  ca-p' to,  to  “  seize,”  or 
“  seize  upon.”]  A  liquid  of  an  ethereal 
character,  named  from  its  energetic 
action  on  peroxide  of  mercury.  It  is 
alcohol  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced 
by  sulphur. 

Mercure,  meit'kiiit'.  The  French 
term  for  Mercury,  which  see. 

Mer-cu'rl-al.  [Mercuria'lis ;  from 
Mercu'rius,  “Mercury.”]  Consisting  of 
or  belonging  to  mercury,  or  quicksilver : 
also,  sprightly,  spirited. 

Mercurial  Balsam.  A  term  for 
Citrine  Ointment,  which  see. 

Mercurial  Ointment.  See  Un- 
guentum  IIydrargyri. 

Mercu'rial  Tre'itior.  A  disorder 
affecting  those  employed  in  trades  or 
occupations  which  expose  them  to  mer¬ 
curial  vapors,  consisting  in  convulsive 
agitation  of  the  voluntary  muscles  when 
in  exercise.  Popularly,  the  Trembles. 

Mer-cu'rl-cns.®  [From  Mercu'rius, 
“  Mercury.”]  Belonging  to  mercury. 

Mer-eu'ri-ns.*  (The  heathen  god 
“Mercury.”  The  name  of  a  planet.) 
Applied  in  Chemistry  to  the  metal  quick¬ 
silver.  See  Hydrargyrum,  and  Mer¬ 
cury. 

Mercu'rius Cor-jro-si'vtis.*  (“Cor¬ 
rosive  Mercury.”)  A  name  for  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate.  See  IIydrargyri 

'  CllLORIDUM  CORROSIVUM. 

Mercu'rius  t  orrosi' vus  ISn'ber.* 

(“  Red  Corrosive  Mercury.”)  See  IIy¬ 
drargyri  OxiDUM  RUBRUM. 

Mercu'rius  Bul'cis  Snb-li-ina'. 

t US.®  (“Sublimated  Sweet  Mercury.”) 
A  name  for  calomel.  See  IIydrargyri 
Ciiloridum  Mite. 


Mercu'rius  Prse-cip-i-ta'tus  Al'- 

bus.®  (“  White  Precipitated  Mercury.”) 
A  name  for  calomel. 

Mercu'rius  Prsecipita'tus  Itu'- 
ber.®  (“  Red  Precipitated  Mercury.”) 
See  IIydrargyri  Oxidum  B,ubrum. 

Mer'cu-ry.  [From  Mercu'rius,  the 
Latin  name  of  the  god  Hermes ;  ap¬ 
plied  to  quicksilver  on  account  of  its 
mobility  and  volatility;  Fr.  Mercure, 
meR'kiiR'.]  Hydrargyrum.  A  metal 
which  is  always  fluid  above  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  40°  below  zero.  Its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  is  13.5.  It  is  the  only 
metal  which  is  liquid  at  common  tem¬ 
peratures.  It  boils  at  660°  of  Fahren¬ 
heit,  and  its  vapor  condenses  on  cool 
surfaces  in  minute  brilliant  globules. 
For  the  compounds  of  mercury,  see  Hy¬ 
drargyrum,  Hydrargyri,  elc. 

Mer'i-earp.  [Mericar'pium ;  from 
fupi'j,  a  “portion,”  and  /capjnij,  “fruit.”] 
Half  a  cremocarp  ;  applied  to  each  of  the 
two  portions  of  fruit  of  the  Umhelliferte. 

Mer-i-dl-al'y-sis.®  [From  ylpos,  a 
“part,”  and  dial' y sis,  a  “dissolving.”] 
A  partial  or  incomplete  solution  of  a 
substance. 

Me-rid'i-an.  [Mcridla'num ;  from 

me' dius,  “middle,”  and  di'cs,  a  “day;” 
the  d  being  changed  to  r  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  See  Meridies.]  Literally, 
“belonging  to  mid-day,  or  noon.”  In 
Astronomy,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere, 
passing  through  the  earth’s  axis  and  the 
zenith  of  the  spectator.  In  Geography, 
a  meridian  is  a  great  circle  (or  rather 
ellipse)  passing  through  the  poles  of  the 
earth,  and  crossing  the  equator  at  right 
angles.  A  particular  meridian  (some¬ 
times  one  and  sometimes  another,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usage  of  different  nations)  is 
fixed  upon,  from  which  to  reckon  longi¬ 
tude. 

Me-rid'i-eS.*  [See  Meridian.]  A 
Latin  word  signifying  “mid-day,”  or 
“noon;”  also,  the  “south.” 

Me-rirt'X-o-nal.  [Mcridioualis ; 
from  tnerid'ies,  “noon,”  the  “south.”] 
That  which  is  situated  on  a  line  to  the 
south  in  respect  to  the  place  spoken  of ; 
southern. 

Mer-I-dro'sis.®  [From  yepis,  a  “  por¬ 
tion,”  and  tipis,  “  sweat.”]  Perspiration 
occurring  in  a  particular  part. 

Mer-is-mat'ic.  [From  yep!;,  a 

“part.”]  In  Botany,  signifies  dividing 
into  parts. — (Gray.) 

Mgr'i-thall.  [Merithal'Ius :  from 
ytpG,  a  “  part,”  and  0aXAos,  a  “  branch.”] 
A  name  for  an  internode  of  plants. 
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Mer'o-sele.*  [From  pppog,  the 
"thigh,”  and  xfiXri,  a  “tumor.”]  Femo¬ 
ral  hernia. 

Mer-o-$eri-cns.*  Belonging  to 

merocele. 

Me-ro'pi-a.*  [From  pipog,  a  “part,” 
and  cJi//,  “  vision.”]  Partial  dulness  or 
obscuration  of  sight. 

Me-rop'I-eus.®  Belonging  to  mero- 
pia. 

Me'rus.®  Pure;  unmixed.  Applied 
to  wine. 

Mesembryaceae,*  me-sem-bre-a'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exogenous, 
succulent  plants,  mostly  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  includes  the 
Mesembryan' themum  (“  Ice-Plant”). 

Me-sea-ce-plial'ic.  [Mesence- 
phal'icus;  from  ptaog,  the  “middle,” 
and  iyKtyaXov,  the  “brain.”]  Situated 
over  the  middle  portion  of  the  contents 
of  the  head. 

Mes-en-sepli'a-lum.*  [From  the 
same.]  The  middle  or  centre  of  the 
brain. 

Mfisentftre.  See  Mesentery. 

Mes-en-ter-em-p3«rax'is.*  [From 
fisnEi/repiov,  the  “mesentery,”  and  ep^pa^ig, 
a  “  stoppage.”]  Obstruction  of  the 
mesentery. 

Mes-en-ter'ic.  [Mcsenter'icus.] 

Belonging  to  the  mesentery. 

Mes-en-te-rit'I-cus.®  Belonging  to 
mesenteritis. 

Me-sen-te-ri'tis,  id  is,®  or  Me-sem- 

te-rl-i'tis,  i dig.®  [From  mesente'rium, 
the  “  mesentery.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
mesentery. 

Me-sen-t  e-roph '  tisl-sis.®  [From 
pzjcvnpiov,  the  “  mesentery,”  and  r>0i'<ns,  a 
“wasting.”]  Ta'bes  mesenter'ica,  or  a 
wasting  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Mes'en-ttr-y.  [Mesente'risim ; 
from  /dirof,  the  “  middle,”  and  zrrspov,  the 
“  intestine.”]  (Fr.  Mesentere,  m&'zoN0'- 
t§n'.)  The  largest  process  of  the  peri- 
ton  scum,  to  which  the  jejunum  and  ileum 
intestines  are  attached. 

Mes'i-al.  [From  gso-oj,  the  “  middle.”] 
Synonymous  with  Median. 

Mes'ial  IAne,  otherwise  called  Me'- 
dl-un  Xiine.  An  imaginary  lino  di¬ 
viding  the  body  perpendicularly  into 
two  symmetrical  portions.  See  Median. 

Me&'mer-ifcm.  A  theory  or  system 
invented  or  revived  by  F.  A.  Mosmer, 
about  the  year  1776,  referring  all  phe¬ 
nomena  of  life  to  a  magnetic  fluid  uni¬ 
versally  diffused ;  which  fluid  is  influ¬ 
enced,  it  is  alleged,  by  external  agents, 
especially  by  certain  individuals  pecu- 
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liarly,  or  pre-eminently,  endowed  with 
magnetic  power. 

Mes'mer-o-I*lire-nol'o-g,y'.  Tho 

application  of  Mesmerism  to  Phrenology. 
It  is  alleged  by  the  believers  in  Animal 
Magnetism,  that,  if  mesmeric  manipula¬ 
tions  be  directed  to  any  phrenological 
organ,  the  particular  faculty,  or  propen¬ 
sity,  proper  to  that  organ,  will  be  called 
into  active  exercise. 

Mes-o-braneh'i-ns.*  [From  plaog, 
the  “middle,”  and  Ppayxia,  the  “gills.”] 
Applied  in  the  plural  neuter  (Mesobran1 - 
cilia)  to  an  order  of  the  Anellata,  com¬ 
prehending  those  of  which  the  branchix 
occupy  the  middle  of  the  body,  or  extend 
from  this  point  almost  to  the  posterior 
extremity :  mesobranchious. 

Mes-o-^se'cum.®  [From  yaxog,  the 
“  middle,”  and  ese'eum .]  A  process  of 
the  peritomeum  to  which  the  eascum  is 
attached. 

Mes'o-carp.  [Mesocar'pnm,  or 
Mesocar'pus ;  from  pbrog,  the  “mid¬ 
dle,”  and  Kap-nog,  “fruit.”]  The  middle 
layer  of  a  fruit  or  pericarp. 

Mes-o-cepb'a-lon.®  [From  paro;,  the 
“middle,”  and  Ksipahri,  the  “head.”]  See 
Pons  Varolii. 

Mes-o-co'lon.®  [From  piaog,  the 
“middle,”  and  kSXov,  the  “colon  intes¬ 
tine.”]  A  process  of  the  peritonmum  to 
which  the  colon  is  attached. 

Mes-o-der'mum.®  [From  pcaog,  the 
“  middle,”  and  <5%iu,  the  “  skin.”]  The 
Jlete  Malpighi). 

Me-sotl'me.®  [From  pmog,  the  “mid¬ 
dle,”  and  bopog,  a  “house.”]  The  medi¬ 
astinum. 

Mes-od-mi'tis,  i dis*  [From  me- 
sod'me .]  Inflammation  of  the  media¬ 
stinum. 

Mes-o-gas'tric.  [Mesogas'tricns ; 

from  pzao;,  tho  “  middle,”  and  yatrrfjp,  the 
“  belly.”]  Belonging  to  the  middle  of 
tho  stomach,  or  belly. 

Mes-o-gas'tri-um.®  [From  the 
same.]  The  umbilical  region,  or  middle 
portion  of  the  abdomen. 

Me-sol'o-biis.®  [From  ploog,  “  mid¬ 
dle,”  or  “between,”  and  \oSng,  a  “lobe;” 
because  situated  between  the  lobes  (hemi¬ 
spheres)  of  the  brain.]  The  Corpus 
callosum. 

Mes-o-me'tri-um.®  [From  pdaog, 
the  “middle,”  and  pf/rpa,  the  “womb.”] 
A  cellular  vascular  membrane,  between 
the  body  of  tho  uterus  and  adjacent 
parts. 

Mes-o-phiae'um.®  [From  pzaog,  the 
“middle,”  and  (pXoiog ,  “bark.”]  That 
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portion  of  the  bark  of  plants  which  is 
between  the  epipl ilceum,  or  outer  bark, 
and  the  liber,  or  inner  bark. 

Eles-o-pHayl'Iism.®  [From  paroy,  the 
‘•’middle,”  and  ijivWov,  a  “loaf.”]  The 
parenchyma  of  a  leaf  between  the  skin 
of  the  two  surfaces. 

lie-soph 'y-tmun*  [From  psnog,  the 
“middle,”  and  £ vtov ,  a  “plant.”]  The 
vital  knot  in  plants;  that  is  to  say,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  ascend¬ 
ing  and  descending  axis. 

lles-o-rec'tsim.®  [From  pho;,  the 
“middle,”  and  rec'tum. ]  A  process  of 
the  peritonaeum,  to  which  the  rectum  is 
attached. 

Me-sos'ce-Io-yele.®  [From  mesas' - 
celum,  the  “  perinaium,”  and  KijXri,  a 
“  tumor.”]  Hernia  of  the  perinamm. 

Me-sos'^e-Io-pliy'nna,  at  is.*  [From 
mesos' celum,  the  “perinaeum,”  and  (pvpa, 
a  “swelling.”]  Perinseal  abscess. 

lle-sos'se-lum,*  or  lle-s©s'$e-lus.* 
[From  fdroj,  “middle,”  or  “between,” 
and  oKtXos,  the  “leg.”]  The  peri n mum. 

llcs-o-tho'rax.*  [From  pho;,  the 
“middle,”  and  Odpa^,  the  “chest.”] 
That  part  of  the  chest  in  insects  which 
gives  origin  to  the  second  pair  of  legs. 

lle-sot'i-ca.*'  [From  /xaroj,  the 
“middle,”  or  “between;”  referring  to 
the  substance  or  matter  deposited  be¬ 
tween  the  portions  of  the  cellular  tissue.] 
The  name  of  an  order  in  Dr.  Good’s 
Nosology,  comprising  diseases  affecting 
the  parenchyma.  See  Parenchyma. 

Mes'o-tce-clii'tis,  i  dis.*  [From 
mesolce'chiuin.]  Mediastinal  pleuritis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  mediastinum. 

lles-o-tce'-eUI-wuM.*  [From  plao;, 
the  “middle,”  and  roixos,  a  “wall.”] 
The  same  as  Mediastinum. 

lles-o-tym'pa-uic.  [llesotym- 
pan’icus;  from  phos,  the  “middle,” 
and  tympan'ieus,  “  tympanic.”]  Applied 
by  Owen  to  the  middle  subdivision  of  the 
tympanic  pedicle  which  supports  the 
mandible  in  fishes. 

Me-sox'a-late.  [Mesox'alas,  a'(is.] 
A  combination  of  mesoxalic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Mes-ox-al'ic  Af  'id.  [Mesoxal'i- 
cuina  Atj'idum.]  A  new  substance 
formed  on  heating  to  the  boiling  point 
a  concentrated  solution  of  alloxanate  of 
barytes. 

Me'ta.  (pera).  A  Greek  preposition 
signifying  “  with,”  “  among,”  “  between,” 
“after;”  sometimes  “over,”  “beyond.” 
When  joined  with  other  words,  it  often  de¬ 
notes  change,  and  sometimes  perversion. 


Me-tab'a-sisA  [From  psraBa ivo>,  to 
“pass  from  one  jilace  or  state  to  an¬ 
other.”]  A  change  of  disease,  or  of 
treatment;  or  from  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other,  either  in  the  symptoms  of  a 
malady,  or  in  the  indications  for  its  cure. 

ilo-tab'o-Ja,  or  M®-tab'o-le.* 
[From  psraSdWio,  to  “change.”]  A 
change,  or  mutation  ;  a  change  of  place. 
Also,  the  same  as  Metabasis. 

Met-a-bol'ic.  [Motabol'icns;  from 
peraSoXij,  “change.”]  Capable  of  changing, 
or  being  changed.  Applied  in  Physi¬ 
ology  to  phenomena  which  result  from 
chemical  changes  either  in  the  cell  itself, 
or  in  the  surrounding  cystoblastema. 

llet-a-car'pal.  [lletacarpa'lis.] 
Pelonging  to  the  metacarpus. 

Met-a-car'iius.*  [From  prrd,  “after,” 
and  Kiip-rc j,  the  “wrist.”]  (Fr.  Meta - 
carpe,  m&'ta'kartp'.)  The  group  of  five 
cylindrical  bones  situated  between  the 
carpus  and  fingers. 

Me-la^-c-ton'ic  [from  pird,  denoting 
“change,”  and  acetone?]  A^'id.  One 
of  the  products  obtained  when  sugar  is 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potash.  It  is 
similar  to  acetic  acid. 

Me-ta«li'y-sis.*  [From  pern,  “be¬ 
yond,”  and  xv<"s,  an  “effusion.”]  The 
process  of  transfusion. 

Mtet-a-ty-e'sis.*  [From  pera,  “after,” 
“beyond,”  and  Kij/jaij,  “uterine  gesta¬ 
tion.”]  Extra-uterine  gestation. 

Mct-a-gen’e-sis.v  [From  ptrd,  im¬ 
plying  “change,”  and  ylvemg,  “genera¬ 
tion.”]  A  term  indicating  a  series  of 
changes  in  organic  development  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  parthenogenesis.  Thus, 
the  Acaleplie  passes  through  the  infuso¬ 
rial  and  the  polype  stages,  and  propa¬ 
gates  by  germination,  as  well  as  by 
spontaneous  division,  before  it  acquires 
sexual  organs.  This  differs  from  meta¬ 
morphosis,  in  which  the  individual 
changes  its  form. 

Met'al.  [Met  al'Imn  ;  from  pcraWov, 
a  “mine,”  or  “metal.”]  A  substance 
regarded  as  simple  or  elementary,  and 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  lustre,  result¬ 
ing  from  its  opacity  and  reflective  power 
in  regard  to  light.  The  metals  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  electro-positive  bodies. 

Me-tal'lic.  [Metal'lieus ;  from  the 
same.]  Relating  to  metal ;  consisting 
of  metal. 

llet-al-ll-za'tion.  [lletalliza'tio, 

o'nis;  from  the  same.]  A  conversion 
into  metal. 

Mc-UiUo-dyn  'i-a.s  [From  met'al, 
and  oimrri,  “pain.”]  Pain,  or  illness,  in- 
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<Tuced  by  working  among  metals,  as  the 
lead  colic,  and  inercurialization. 

'  ra-phjt.  [Metallogra'- 
pliia;  trom  ptraWov,  a  “ mine,”  or  “me¬ 
tal,”  and  ypouluo,  to  “write.”]  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  metals. 

Met'al-loid.  [Metalloi'des;  from 
ptraWov,  a  “mine,”  or  “metal,”  and  ei<5oj, 
a  “form.”]  Resembling  metal. 

Met'al-lur-&y.  [Metallur'gia ; 

from  pfaaWov,  a  “mine,”  or  “metal,”  and 
fpyji,  a  “work.”]  The  art  of  separating 
metals  from  their  ores. 

Hel-a-mfr'ic.  [Metamer'icus ; 
from  ixctij,  implying  “change,”  and  pipo;, 
a  “  part.”]  Applied  to  compounds  where 
the  elements  are  the  same  as  in  other 
combinations,  but  arranged  differently. 

Met-a-mor'plii-cus.*  Pertaining  to 
change.  See  Developmental. 

Met-a-mor-phop'sl-a.®  [From  pc- 
rapopjida),  to  “transform,”  and  dipt;,  “vis¬ 
ion.”]  (Fr.  Berlue,  beu'lii'.)  Vision  in 
which  objects  are  changed  or  distorted. 

Met-a-mor'plio-sis.  [Lat.  Meta- 
morplio'sis ;  Gr.  pzrapdppeyn;,  from  pera- 
poppdw,  to  “transform.”]  The  change  of 
form  which  insects  and  some  other  ani¬ 
mals  undergo  in  passing  from  one  stage 
of  existence  to  another.  The  several 
forms  which  insects  assume  are  called 
larva,  pupa  or  chrysalis,  and  imago, 
which  last  is  their  perfect  state.  In 
Botany,  the  transformation  of  one  organ 
into  another  homologous  one. 

Met-a-pl»y&'  ics.  [Metaphys'ica, 
or  Metaphys'ic.e ;  from  p era,  “  after,” 
and  (pmiKa,  the  “science  of  physics;”  be¬ 
cause  the  study  of  mind  naturally  comes 
after,  as  it  is  more  difficult  than,  the 
science  of  external  nature.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  laws  of 
the  mind.  “A  word  employed  in  popu¬ 
lar  usage  to  denote  all  those  inquiries 
which  are  conversant  about  objects  other 
than  merely  physical  and  sensible.” — 
(Brands). 

Me-tos'ta-sis,*  plural  Me-tas'ta-seS. 

[From  ptOiarripi,  to  “transpose.”]  The 
translation,  or  shifting,  of  a  disease  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  or  to 
some  internal  organ. 

Met-a-stat'ic.  [Metastat'icus.] 

Belonging  to  metastasis. 

Met-a-tar'sal.  [Metatarsa'lis.] 

Belonging  to  the  metatarsus. 

Met-a-tar'sus.®  [From  psra,  “after,” 
or  “below,”  and  raped;,  the  “tarsus.”] 
(Fr.  Metatarse,  mAtAtaRs'.)  The  group 
of  <i^o  cylindrical  bones  of  the  foot,  be¬ 
tween  the  tarsus  and  the  toes.  Applied 
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in  Ornithology  to  a  single  bone  ending  in 
three  pulley-like  productions  represent¬ 
ing  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  together. 

Met-a-tlio'rax,  a'ets.*  [From  pzra, 
“after,”  or  “below,”  and  da'paf,  the 
“chest.”]  The  third,  or  posterior,  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  thorax  of  insects. 

Met-a-tro'phi-a.®  [From  psrd,  im¬ 
plying  “  change,  or  perversion,”  and 
rpotpri,  “nourishment.”]  Morbid  nutrition. 

Met-a-zo'ic.  [Metazo'icus ;  frojn 
psrd,  “  after,”  or  “  below,”  and  ?w>7,  “  life.”] 
Applied  to  the  strata  of  the  more  ancient 
rocks  which  contain  the  debris  of  organ¬ 
ized  bodies,  so  that  one  is  compelled  to 
regard  them  as  posterior  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  vegetables  and  animals  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe. 

Me'te-or.  [Meteo'rum;  from  ps- 
reupo;,  “aerial,”  “elevated,”  “pertaining 
to  the  sky.”]  A  body  suspended,  or  in 
motion,  in  the  atmosphere,  there  becom¬ 
ing  the  agent  of  some  phenomenon  :  also, 
the  phenomena  which  arise  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 

Me-te-or'ic.  [Metcor'icns.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  meteor,  or  to  the  sky.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  stones  which  fall  from  the  heavens 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  to  waters 
which  accrue  from  condensation  of  the 
vapors  suspended  in  the  atmosphere. 

Me'te-or-ism.  [Meteoris'mus; 
from  psrswp'^b),  to  “raise  up.”]  The  se¬ 
cretion  of  gas  or  air  in  the  abdomen. 

Me'te-or-o-llte.  [Meteorol'ites ; 
from  psretopo;,  “on  high,”  “aerial,”  “per¬ 
taining  to  the  sky,”  and  \i0o;,  a  “  stone.”] 
Certain  stones  which  fall  from  the  hea¬ 
vens  after  the  appearance  of  meteors; 
an  aerolite. 

Me-te-o-rol'o-gy.  [Sleteorolo'gia ; 

from  psruapo;,  “aerial,”  “elevated,”  “per¬ 
taining  to  the  sky,”  and  \6yo;,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  The  science  of  meteors,  or 
the  science  which  explains  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
treats  of  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
In  its  extended  signification  it  comprises 
Climatology,  and  one  division  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Geography. 

Me-tlisem'a-ta.®  [From  pera,  “  after,” 
“among,”  or  “between,”  and  alpa, 
“blood.”]  A  term  applied  to  the  inter¬ 
mediate  (or  capillary)  system  of  blood¬ 
vessels.  See  Capillary. 

Me-tliod'i©  Med'i-clne.  [fleilici'- 
ma  Metliod'ica.]  Medicine  as  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  sect  called  Medici  methodici. 
( Methodists),  by  exact  rules,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  empirical  practice. 

Metti-o-gas-tro'sis.*  [From  piSrt, 
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“drunkenness,”  and  rjastro'sis,  “disease 
of  the  stomach.”]  Disease  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  arising  from  indulgence  in  stimu¬ 
lating  drinks. 

Metli-o-ma'  ni-a.*  [From  -psdp, 
“drunkenness,”  and  pauia,  “madness.”] 
Mania  a  potv,  or  insanity  resulting  from 
drunkenness. 

.WotSi'yl.  [Metliy'le.]  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  newly  discovered  radical  of 
pyroxylic  spirit. 

Metli-y-le'nrnn.*  [From  metJiy'le.~\ 
A  certain  hypothetical  base,  supposed 
to  be  the  radical  base  of  a  series  of  or¬ 
ganic  compounds. 

Metli'y -sis.*  [Gr.  peQmnj.]  Drunk¬ 
enness,  or  intoxication. 

Me-tlsys'ts-ca.*  [From  the  same.] 
Substances  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  exhilaration  and  inebriation. 

JKtis,  ma't&s'.  The  French  term  for 
Hybrid,  which  see. 

Met-o-pan-tral'gl-a.*  [From  meto- 
pan'trum,  the  “frontal  sinus,”  and  aXyoj, 
“pain.”]  Pain  in  the  frontal  sinuses. 

Met-o-pan-tri'tis,  i  fib's.*  [From 
metopan'trum,  the  “frontal  sinus.”]  In¬ 
flammation  in  the  frontal  sinuses. 

Mot-o-paii'tron,;;:'  or  Met-o-pan'- 
trum.*  [From  pcromov,  the  “  forehead,” 
and  iii/rpov,  a  “  cave.”]  The  frontal  sinus. 

Me-to'pon,*  or  He*to’piun.$  [From 
ptrd,  “beyond,”  and  dii p,  the  “face.”]  The 
front,  or  forehead. 

Me'tra.*  [Gr.  pijrpa.]  The  uterus,  or 
womb. 

Mc-trse'mi-a.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
“womb,”  and  alpa,  “blood.”]  Turges- 
cence,  or  swelling  of  blood,  in  the  womb. 

Me-traem-or-rlia'gl-a.*  [From 
Mrpa,  the  “womb,”  and  alpocpayia,  an 
“  eruption  of  blood.”]  Hsemori-hage 
from  the  uterus. 

Mc-tr&l'gi-a.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
“  womb,”  and  aXyo;,  “pain.”]  Pain  in 
the  uterus.  See  IIysteralgia. 

Me-trftl'£I-cus.*  Belonging  to  me- 
tralyia  :  metral'gic. 

Met-ra-nse'nii-a.*  [From  pijrpa,  the 
“womb,”  and  anselmia,  “deficiency  of 
blood.”]  Want  of  blood  in  the  uterus. 

Met-ra-nas'tro-pbe.*  [From  prjrpa, 
the  “womb,”  and  dvacrpopj,  an  “inver¬ 
sion.”]  Inversion  of  the  uterus. 

Met-ra-tre'si-a.*  [From  pijrpa,  the 
“womb,”  and  atre'sia,  “ imperforation.”] 
Imperforation  of  the  uterus.  See  Hys- 
teratresia. 

Me-traux'e.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
“womb,”  and  a  ?>'(?/,  “increase.”]  Hyper¬ 
trophy  of  the  uterus. 


Mfctre,  me't’r  (French  pronunciation 
metR).  [From  ptrpov,  a  “measure.”]  A 
French  measure,  equal  to  39.371  (or  about 
39J)  inches, — in  other  words,  about  an 
English  yard  and  one-tenth. 

Met-rec-to'pl-a.®  [From  pijrpa,  the 
“womb,”  and  sktoitos,  “out  of  place.”] 
Displacement,  or  deviation  from  the 
normal  position,  of  the  womb. 

Met-rec-top's-cns.*  Belonging  to 
metrectopia :  metrectop'ic. 

Met-jrel-co'sis.®  [From  prjrpa,  the 
“womb,”  and  r Xkoj,  an  “ulcer.”]  Ulcer¬ 
ation  of  the  uterus. 

Met-re-lo'sis.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
“womb,”  and  £iX«o,to  “roll  round.”]  The 
same  as  Metranastrophe,  which  see. 

Met-rem-pJirax'is.*  [From  prjrpa, 
the  “  womb,”  and  ipippaaau,  to  “  obstruct.”] 
Congestion,  or  an  overloaded  condition 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  substance,  of 
the  uterus,  or  womb. 

Met-rem-pliy-se'ma,  at*.*  [From 
pr/rpa,  the  “  womb,”  and  ippvappa,  a 
“windy  swelling.”]  See  Physometra. 

Me-tren'-ehy-tes.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
“womb,”  and  iyxvur,  to  “pour  in.”]  An 
instrument,  or  a  syringe,  for  injecting 
medicated  liquors  into  the  uterus. 

Metria.  See  Puerperal  Fever. 

Me-trit'i-cns.*  Belonging  to  metritis. 

Me-tri'tSs,  tdis.*  [From  prjrpa,  the 
“womb.”]  Inflammation  of  the  womb. 
See  Hysteritis,  and  Uteritis. 

Me-troc'a-<je.*  [From  pr/rpa,  the 
“womb,”  and  Karp,  “vice,”  or  “evil.”] 
Decay  of  the  uterus,  or  womb. 

Ilefro-car'^i-iio'ma,  a tis*  [From 
pijrpa,  the  “womb,”  and  Kapidvwpa,  “can¬ 
cer.”]  Carcinoma,  or  cancer,  of  tho 
womb. 

Met-ro-dyji'i-a.®  [From  prjrpa,  the 
“womb,”  and  d&vvr/,  “pain.”]  Pain  in 
the  uterus. 

Met-ro-mal-a-co'ma,  at?'.?.*  [From 
prjrpa,  the  “womb,”  and  paXaKog,  “soft.”] 
Softening  of  the  womb. 

Met-ro-mal-a-co'sis.*  [From  the 
same.]  The  progress  or  formation  of 
metromalacoma. 

Met-ro-ma'nl-a.®  [From  pf/rpa,  tho 
“womb,”  and  pavia,  “madness.”]  The 
same  as  Nymphomania,  which  see. 

*  Me-trom'e-ter.  [Metrom'etrum; 
from  pr/rpa,  the  “womb,”  and  pirpor,  a 
“measure.”]  The  same  as  Hysterome- 
ter.  which  see. 

Met-ro-neu'ri-a.*  [From  pijrpa,  the 
“womb,”  and  vsvpar,  a  “nerve.”]  A  ner¬ 
vous  affection  of  the  womb. 

Met-ro-pa-tlji'a.*  [From  pijrpa,  the 
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"womb,”  and  i ra0os,  “disease.”]  An  af¬ 
fection  of  the  womb. 

Met-ro-per-I-to-ni'tis,  i die.*  [From 
pirpa,  the  “  womb,”  and  peritoni'tis .]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  uterus  and  peritonmum. 

Met-ro-plile-M'tis,  i d/s.*  [From 
firjrpa,  the  “womb,”  and  phlebi'tis.]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  veins  of  the  womb. 

Me-tropli'thi-sis.*  [From  pinpa,  the 
“womb,”  and  ipOiaig,  “wasting.”]  Tabes , 
or  wasting,  of  the  uterus. 

Met-ro-ple-tho'rav*  [From  pf/rpa, 
the  “womb,”  and  n\r]0djpa,  ‘•'fulness.”] 
A  plethoric  or  congested  state  of  the 
uterus. 

Met-ro-pol'jr-pus.*  [From  prtrpa, 
the  “  womb,”  and  p ol'ypus.]  Polypus  of 
the  womb. 

Met-ro-py-opIi'tM-sis.*  [From 
pinpa,  the  “  womb,”  tivou,  “  pus,”  and  <pQic ij, 
“consumption.”]  Purulent  tabes  of  the 
uterus. 

Met-ror-rha£'I-cus.  *  Belonging  to 
metrorrhagy. 

Met-ror'rha-ly.  [Metrovrlia'gia ; 

from  prjTpa,  the  “womb,”  and  pfyyi/vpi,  to 
“break  forth.”]  Excessive  discharge 
(usually  haemorrhage)  from  the  womb. 

Met-ror-rliiexTs.*  [From  pfnpa,  the 
“womb,”  and  /)<?[ is,  a  “rupture.”]  Rup¬ 
ture  of  the  uterus. 

Met-ror-rlsoe'a.*  [From  pfirpa,  the 
“womb,”  and  ptu>,  to  “flow.”]  A  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  uterus,  as  of  blood,  mu¬ 
cus,  etc. 

Met-ror'rlso-is,  id  UP  [From  the 
same.]  Haemorrhoidal  affection  of  the 
womb. 

Met-ro-scir'rJsus.*  [From  pfjrpa, 
the  “womb,”  and  oidfpo;,  a  “hard  tu¬ 
mor.”]  Scirrhus  of  the  uterus. 

Met'ro-scope.  [Metroseo'pium ; 
from  pfjrpa.  the  “womb,”  and  cwojtem,  to 
“examine.”]  An  instrument  for  examin¬ 
ing  the  uterus. 

Met-ro-sco'pa-a.'*  [From  the  same.] 
Investigation  of  the  uterus :  metros'eopy. 

Met-ro-ste-re'sis.*  [From  pfirpa,  the 
“  womb,”  and  aUp'iais,  “privation.”]  Ex¬ 
tirpation,  or  removal,  of  the  uterus. 

Met'  co-tome.  [Mete of  oirnis  ;  f rom 
prjrpa,  the  “womb,”  and  ripvw,  to  “cut.”] 
The  same  as  IIysteratome,  which  see. 

Met-ro-to'im-a.®  [From  the  same.] 
Metrot'omy.  The  same  as  Hysterotomy. 

Met-ro-toan'I-cus.*  Of,  or  belong¬ 
ing  to,  metrotomia. 

Met-ry-per-Ees-tlie'sis.®  [From 
pnrpa,  the  “womb.”  and  hypermsthe'sis , 
“excessive  sensibility.”]  Too  great  sen¬ 
sibility  or  irritability  of  the  womb. 
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Met-ry-per-tro'pM-a.*  [From  pfirpa, 
the  “womb,”  and  hypertro'pliia,  “hy¬ 
pertrophy.”]  Hypertrophy  of  the  womb. 

Meurtrissure,  muR'trb'suR'.  The 
French  term  for  Contusion,  which  see. 

Me&e-re'um,®  or  Me-see' re-on.* 
Pharmacopoeial  names  ||  of  the  root-bark 
of  Paph'nemezere'um,  or  mezereon.  Used 
as  a  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  alterative, 
and  sometimes  externally  as  an  epi- 
spastic. 

Mi'asm.  [Mias'ma,  at/s/  from 
piaivo,  to  “  pollute,”  to  “  corrupt.”]  Float¬ 
ing  and  impalpable  morbific  effluvia,  the 
product  of  decay  or  putrefaction  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  substances. 

Mi-as'ma-ta,®  the  plural  of  Miasma. 
See  Miasm. 

Mi-as-inat'ic.  [Miasmat'icus.] 

Belonging  to  miasm. 

Mi'ea.®  [From  mi'eo,  to  “glister.”] 
A  mineral  of  a  laminated  and  glittering 
appearance.  It  is  one  of  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  granite. 

Mica.®  [From  puocds,  Doric  for  ptxpds, 
“  little.”]  A  term  for  a  crumb,  or  small 
portion  broken  off  from  any  thing. 

Mi-ca'ceous.  [Mica'ceus;  from 
mi'ea.]  Belonging  to,  or  resembling, 
mica. 

Micatio  (mi-ka'she-o),  o'niep  [From 
mi'eo,  mi'ea' turn,  to  “  glitter,”  to  “  flash.”] 
Rapid  winking  of  the  eyelids. 

Mie.  pan.  =  Mi'ea pa'nisP  “  Crumb 
of  bread.” 

Mic-ran-a-to'mI-a.*  [From  /mcp<k, 
“small,”  and  anato'mia,  “anatomy.”] 
Microscopic  anatomy. 

Mic-ran-a-tom'I-cus.®  Belonging 

to  micranatomia. 

Mic-ris-tol'o-gy.  [Micristolo'gia ; 

from  puepos,  “small,”  and  histolo'yia , 
“histology.”]  The(  science  which  treats 
of  the  minutest  organic  fibres. 

Mic-ro-car '  pus.®  [From 

“  small,”  and  Kapm;,  “  fruit.”]  Having 
small  fruit.  Also  applied  to  mosses  that 
have  small  urns. 

Mic  -ro-cepli'a-Jas.®  [From  pi icp6;, 
“  small,”  and  KopaXii,  the  “  head.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  flowers  disposed  in  small  heads. 
In  Zoology,  having  a  small  head. 

Mic-ro-clie'mi-a.®  [From  pmpdf, 
“small,”  and  che'mia,  “chemistry.”] 
Minute  chemical  investigation,  respect¬ 
ing,  for  example,  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  organic,  vegetable,  and 
animal  juices,  etc. :  microcbem'istry. 

Mic-ro-cliem'i-cns.®  Belonging  to 
microchemia :  microchem'ical. 

Mi'cro-cosm.  [Microcos'intis  % 
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from  utxpSs,  “little,”  “minute,”  and  k6o- 
fio;,  a  “world.”]  Literally,  a  “little 
world.”  A  term  applied  to  man,  as  pre¬ 
senting  in  his  mind,  or  organization,  an 
epitome  or  similitude  of  the  great  world, 
or  Macrocosm. 

Mi-cro-cos'mic.  [Microcos'mi- 

eus.]  Belonging  to  a  microcosm. 

Microcos'mic  Salt.  A  triple  salt 
of  soda,  ammonia,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
obtained  from  urine:  so  named  because 
found  in  the  human  body. 

Jli-cro-cos-aiogiii-ph.Y.  [Micro- 
cosmogra'pliia ;  from  mi'crocosm,  and 
■ypoupco,  to  “write.”]  A  description  of  the 
microcosm,  or  human  body. 

MI-cro-cos-snoV©-gy\  [Microcos- 
molo'g'ia:  from  mi’crocosm ,  and  Adyoj, 
a  “  discourse.”]  A  treatise  op  the  human 
body. 

Mic'ro-don,  [From  pixpog, 

“small,”  and  u5ovs,  a  “tooth.”]  Having 
short  or  small  teeth. 

MSc-ro-glos'si-a.®  [From  pu<p6g, 
“small,”  and  yXiaocra,  the  “tongue.”] 
Congenital  smallness  of  the  tongue. 

Mic-ro-grapls'ic.  [Micrograph- 
tens.]  Belonging  to  micrography. 

Mi-crog'ra-phy.  [Microgra'plsia  ; 
from  p i Kpo;,  “minute,”  and  ypatpto,  to 
“  write.”]  An  account  of  microscopic 
investigations. 

Mi-crol'o-gy.  [Mierolo'gia;  from 

pixpdg,  “  minute,”  and  X6yo;,  a  “discourse.”] 
The  doctrine  or  science  of  minute  ob¬ 
jects,  as  microscopical  animals  and 

plants. 

Mi-crom'e-ter.  [Microm'etrnm; 

from  ptxpo;,  “  minute,”  and  pErpor,  a  “mea¬ 
sure.”]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  dimensions  of  very  minute  objects 
under  the  microscope. 

Mi-cro-met'rie.  Belonging  to  the 
micrometer. 

Mic-ro-pet'a-lus.*  [From  pixpfig, 
“  small,”  andjrtruAo;/,  a  “petal.”]  Having 
short  or  small  petals. 

MIc-ropIi-tlnYl'ml-ii.*  [From  pix pdg, 
“little,”  and  6pda\p6g,  the  “eye.”]  A 
morbid  shrinking  or  wasting  of  the  eye¬ 
balls. 

MI-cro-phyl'Ious.  [MicrophyT* 
lus;  from  ptxpog,  “little,”  and  <pnX \ov,  a 
“leaf.”]  Having  small  leaves. 

Mi'cro-pyle.  [Microp'yla;  from 
P'xpog,  “  little,”  and  x uAii,  a  “  gate.”]  The 
orifice  of  a  seed. 

Ml'cro-scope.  [Microsco'piam ; 

from  piKp 6g,  “minute,”  and  cxoxiw,  to 
“examine.”]  An  optical  instrument  by 
which  minute  objects,  scarcely  or  not  at 
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all  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen. 

Ml-ero-scop'ic,  Mi-ero-scop'ic-al. 
[Microscop'icus;  from  the  same.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  a  microscope  ;  like  a  microscope ; 
so  minute,  as  can  only  be  seen  by  means 
of  a  microscope. 

Mic-ro-sper'nms.*  [From  pixpog, 
“minute,”  and  <nr cppa,  a  “seed.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  very  small  seeds  or  grains. 

Mic-ro-spliyx'i-a.*  [From  pixpog, 
“little,”  and  <r<t>v£is,  the  “pulse.”]  Small¬ 
ness  and.  weakness  of  pulse. 

Mic-ro-sta'efajMis.*  [From  pixpos, 
“little,”  and  ardx >'s,  an  “ear,”  or 
“  spike.”]  Having  flowers  disposed  in 
small  spikes. 

Mic'tion.  [Mic'tio,  o'nis ;  from 
min' go,  mic'tum ,  to  “pass  water.”]  The 
act  of  passing  water. 

Mic-tu-rl'tion.  [Micturi'tio,  o'nis; 

from  mictu'rio,  to  “  desire  to  make  wa¬ 
ter.”]  A  constant  inclination  to  pass 
water. 

Mid'rib.  The  middle  or  main  rib  of 
a  leaf. 

Blid'rifif.  [Anglo-Saxon, mid,  “mid¬ 
dle,”  and  hrif,  the  “belly.”]  The  dia¬ 
phragm. 

.tlitl'nifo.  (Lat.  Obstct'i'ix,  ids; 

Fr.  Sage  Femme,  s&zh  f5,mm,  or  Ac¬ 
coucheuse,  d'koo'shuz'.)  A  woman  who 
delivers  women  with  child;  a  female  ob¬ 
stetrician. 

Hiel,  me-el'.  The  French  term  for 
“honey.”  See  Mel. 

Migraine,  mAgnen'  or  mS'gndn'. 
The  French  term  for  Hemicrania,  which 
see. 

Mi-gra'tion.  [Migra'tio,  o'nis; 

from  mi'gro,  migra'tmn,  to  “remove from 
one  place  to  another.”]  The  passage 
or  flight  from  one  country  to  another. 
Applied  particularly  to  migratory  ani¬ 
mals. 

Ms'gra-to-ry.  [Mig’ratohrins ;  from 
the  same.]  Passing  instinctively  and 
habitually  from  one  region  or  latitude  to 
another,  on  account  of  the  change  of  the 
season,  as  certain  kinds  of  birds. 

JliH-a'ri-a.'  [From  mil' turn,  “  mil¬ 
let.”]  (Fr.  Miliaire,  m^'IAeR'.)  Also 
called  Febris  miliaris.  A  disease  attended 
with  eruption  of  small  red  pimples ;  mili¬ 
ary  fever.  A  genus  of  the  order  Exan¬ 
themata,  class  Pyrexia,  of  Cullen’s  Nos- 
cdogy. 

Miliary  Fever.  See  Miliaria. 
Mil'i-ta-ry  Med'i-cine,  Military 
Sur'ge-ry.  [Medici'na  Mllita'ris.] 

The  treatment  of  the  diseases  and 
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wounds  of  soldiers;  of  which  some  of 
the  former,  and  most  of  the  latter,  are 
peculiar  to  military  life. 

Milium.  See  Grutum,  and  Aquula. 

Milk.  [Lat.  Eac,  Eac'tis;  Gr.  yaAa, 
yaXaKTO; ;  Fr .Bait,  Ei.]  A  fluid  secreted 
by  the  mammary  glands  of  the  female  of 
Mammalia.  According  to  Brando,  a 
thousand  parts  of  skimmed  milk  con¬ 
tain  929  parts  of  water,  28  parts  of  curd, 
35  parts  of  sugar,  and  6  parts  of  lactic 
acid.  Cream  is  composed  of  about 
45-1000  of  butter,  35-1000  of  curd,  and 
920-1000  of  whey. 

Milk -Bearing'.  See  Lactiferous. 

Milk-Bloteh.  See  PorrigoLarvalis. 

Milk,  Deficiency  of.  See  Agalac¬ 
tia. 

Milk,  Excessive  Flow  of.  See 

Galactirrhcea. 

Milk  Fe'ver.  [Fe'bris  Eac'tea.] 

A  fever  accompanying  or  preceding  the 
secretion  of  milk  in  women  soon  after 
delivery. 

Milk  of  Sul'phur.  [Eac  SuF- 
pliuris.]  Precipitated  sulphur. 

Milk-Pump.  See  Antlia  Lactea. 

Milk-Scab.  See  Porrigo  Larvalis. 

Milk-Sick'ness.  An  endemic  dis¬ 
ease  in  theWestcrn  States,  including  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  etc.,  result¬ 
ing,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  milk  being 
poisoned  by  something  eaten  by  the  cow. 

Milk-Teeth.  The  first,  or  temporary, 
teeth. 

Mil'le-ped,  or  Mil'li-pede.  [MU'- 
lepes,  edis  ;  from  mille,  a  “  thousand,” 
and  pes,  a  “  foot.”]  A  name  applied  to 
several  insects  having  a  multitude  of 
feet. 

Mil'll-gramme.  [From  mille,  a 
“  thousand,”  and  gramme.]  A  French 
weight,  the  1000th  part  of  a  gramme, 
equal  to  0.015  of  a  grain  avoirdupois,  or 
one  sixty-sixth  of  a  grain  troy. 

Millilitre,  mil'le-lc't’r  or  m4rii'l<kn'. 
[From  mille,  a  “thousand,”  and  litre.] 
A  French  measure  of  capacity,  the  1000th 
part  of  a  litre;  equal  to  0.0610  of  an 
English  cubic  inch. 

Millimetre,  mil-le-me't’r  (French 
pronunciation,  mdri^'metit').  [From 
■mille,  a  “thousand,”  and  metre.]  A 
French  measure,  the  1000th  part  of  a 
metre,  equal  to  0.039,  or  one  twenty-sixth, 
of  an  English  inch. 

Ml-metic.  [Mimeticus;  from 
jujxqm;,  an  “  imitation.”]  Resembling 
or  imitating  others. 

MI-mog'ra-plijL  [Mimogra'pkia ; 
from  gi/miia'.,  to  “  gesticulate,”  and  ypa</>«, 
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to  “write.”]  A  treatise  or  dissertation 
on  gesticulation  or  expression  by  signs. 

Mi-mo'sa.*  The  sensitive  plant.  A 
Linnsean  genus  of  the  class  Polygamia, 
natural  order  Leguminoave  or  Fabacex. 

Mimo  sa  €at'e-eliu.«  The  Acacia 
catechu. 

Misno'sa  STi-lot'i-ca,'®'  Minno'sa 
Sen 'e-gal.*  The  Acacia  vera. 

Mimosese,*  mc-mo'sho-e.  A  family, 
or  sub-order,  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Leguminosx.  It  includes 
the  Mimosa. 

Min.  =  Min'imum .*  See  Minim. 

Min-«ler-e'ri,  Spir'i-tns.*  [From 

Min' derer,  or  Mindere' rus,  who  first  ex¬ 
hibited  it.]  The  Li'quor  ammo' nix  acc- 
ta'tis  (“Solution  of  the  Acetate  of  Am¬ 
monia”).  It  is  a  valuable  diaphoretic, 
and  is  much  used  in  fevers  and  inflam¬ 
matory  diseases. 

Min'c-ral.  [Minera'lis ;  from  m  i'na, 
a  “mine.”]  Literally,  “belonging  to  a 
mine,”  and  originally  applied  especially 
to  metallic  ores.  The  term  now  de¬ 
notes  any  inorganic  substanco  found 
in  or  on  the  earth.  Minerals  constitute 
one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  nature, 
called  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Min'eral  Green.  A  hydrated  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  copper,  used  as  a  pig¬ 
ment. 

Mln'eral  Oil.  A  common  name  for 

petroleum. 

Min'eral  Pitcb.  A  species  of  solid 
bitumen. 

Min'eral  Tar.  The  Petro'leum  Bar - 
baden'ee. 

Min'eral  Tur'pen-tine.  A  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  from  coal  oil,  and  used 
in  painting  as  a  substitute  for  turpentine. 
It  is  the  same  as  rectified  Benzine. 

Mineral  Waters.  Sec  Aqua:  Mine- 
RALES.  « 

Min-e-ral-i-za'tion.  [Mineral!- 
za'tio,  o'nis;  from  minera'le,  a  “min¬ 
eral.”]  The  state  or  process  of  a  me¬ 
tallic  substance  being  deprived  of  its 
usual  properties  by  combination  with 
some  other  substance. 

Min-er-a-log'S-cal.  [Mineralog'- 
icits.]  Belonging  to  Mineralogy. 

Min-e-ral'o-gist.  [From  minera'le, 
a  “mineral.”]  One  who  is  well  skilled 
or  versed  in  Mineralogy. 

Min-e-ral  b-gj.  [Mineral© 'gia ; 
from  minera'le,  a  “mineral,”  and  Aoyos, 
a  “  discourse.”]  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  properties,  composition,  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  minerals. 

Min-e-rog'ra-phy.  [Minerogra'- 
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phia;  from  minerci'le,  a  “  mineral/'  and 
ypdipu,  to  “  write/’]  The  same  as  Mine¬ 
ralogy. 

Miu'im.  [Hin'imnm;  from  min'i- 
vms,  the  “smallest,”  implying  that  it  is 
the  smallest  liquid  measure.]  The  sixtieth 
part  of  a  fiuidrachm,  nearly  equivalent 
to  a  drop. 

Min'i-um.*  The  red  oxide  of  lead; 
red  lead. 

Mint.  The  common  name  for  the 
genus  Mentha;  also,  Mentha  piperita,  or 
peppermint. 

Ml-nu-t  i-l3o>jis.  [From  minu'tus, 
“small,”  and  Jlos,  a  “flower.”]  Having 
small  flowers. 

Ml'o-^ene.  [From  pdav,  “less,” 
“fewer,”  and  kcuvos,  “recent.”]  A  term 
applied  to  the  middle  tertiaries;  so  called 
because  they  contain  fewer  recent  shells 
than  the  Pliocene,  or  upper  tertiaries. 

Mirage  (Fr.),  me'r&zh'.  An  optical 
illusion  which  is  produced  by  unequal  re¬ 
fraction  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  which  causes  remote  objects 
on  the  sea  or  land  to  be  seen  double,  or 
to  appear  to  be  suspended  in  the  air. 
When  inverted  images  are  formed,  the 
Italians  give  it  the  name  of  Fata  dlor- 
gana  (f&'tit  mor-g&'nS,). 

Jiis-an'lliro-py.  [Misantltro'pia ; 
from /ncroj,  “hatred,”  and  ai/Opomo;,  “man.”] 
Hatred  of  mankind,  or  their  society. 

Miscarriage.  See  Abortion. 

Mis-e-re're  Me'i*  (i.e.  “Have 
mercy  on  me”).  A  name  for  Iliac  pas¬ 
sion,  because  of  its  torments. 

Mis-lac-ta'  tiois.  [Mislacia'tio, 
Wins.]  A  defective  or  vitiated  condi¬ 
tion  of  milk;  the  same  as  Galactia. 

Mismenstruatioii.  See  Paramenia. 

Mismictiiritiois.  Sec  Pauuria. 

Mis-og/y-noiis.  [Misog/ynus ;  from 
(ucoj,  “hatred,”  and  yvnj,  a  “woman.”] 
Hating  women. 

Mis-op-sy'cisi-a.*  [From  pTe-o;, 
“hatred,”  and  ipvxh,  “life.”]  Hatred  or 
weariness  of  life;  melancholy,  with  dis¬ 
gust  of  life. 

Misossification.  See  Parostia. 

Mis-o-zo'I-a.*  [From  piao;,  “  hatred,” 
and  fafj,  “  life.”]  Hatred  or  disgust  of  life. 

Mist.  =  J Hstu’ra.*  “A  mixture.” 

Mis'tle-toe,  Mis'el-toe,  or  Mis'sel- 
to.  [Vis'eum  Al'bnin.]  A  parasitical 
plant,  growing  on  the  branches  of  many 
kinds  of  trees,  and  well  known  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Druidical  ceremonies. 
The  powder  of  its  leaves  has  been  used 
as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy. 

Mis-tu'ra.*  [From  niis'cco,  mis' turn 


or  mix' turn,  to  “  mix,”  to  “  mingle.”]  (Fr. 
Mixtion,  m&ks'te-dri0',  and  Potion,  po'- 
se-hNo'.)  A  mixture.  A  fluid  composed 
of  two  or  more  ingredients. 

Mistu'ra  Am-mo-ni'a-ci/S  (“Mix¬ 
ture  of  Ammoniac.”)  Take  of  ammo¬ 
niac,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains ; 
water,  half  a  pint.  Rub  the  ammoniac 
with  the  water,  gradually  added,  until 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  strain. 

Mistu'ra  A-myg/tla-Ise."  (“  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Almond.”)  Take  of  sweet 
almond,  half  a  troyounce;  gum  arabie, 
in  fine  powder,  thirty  grains;  sugar, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  grains;  dis-. 
tilled  water,  eight  fluidounces.  Having 
blanched  the  almond,  beat  it  with  the 
gum  arabie  and  sugar  in  a  mortar,  until 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed;  then  rub 
the  mixture  with  the  distilled  water, 
gradually  added,  and  strain. 

Mistu'ra  As-sa-tfoet'I-dse.*  (“Mix¬ 
ture  of  Assafoetida.”)  Take  of  assafee- 
tida,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains; 
water,  half  a  pint.  Rub  the  assafoetida 
with  the  water,  gradually  added,  until 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Mistu'ra  CMo-ro-for'mi.®  (“  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Chloroform.”)  Take  of  purified 
chloroform,  half  a  troyounce;  camphor, 
sixty  grains;  the  yolk  of  one  egg; 
water,  six  fluidounces.  Rub  the  yolk 
in  a  mortar,  first  by  itself,  then  with  the 
camphor,  previously  dissolved  in  the 
chloroform,  and  lastly  with  the  water, 
gradually  added,  so  as  to  make  a  uni¬ 
form  mixture. 

Mistu'ra  Cre'tse.®  (“Mixture  of 
Chalk,”  or  “  Chalk-Mixture.”)  Take  of 
prepared  chalk,  half  a  troyounce ;  sugar, 
gum  arabie,  in  fine  powder,  each  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grains ;  cinnamon- 
water,  water,  each  four  fluidounces.  Rub 
them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed. 

Mistu'ra  I)  i  -a-bo  1  'i-ea.®  (“Dia¬ 
bolical  Mixture.”)  A  nauseous  mixture 
sometimes  given,  in  small  doses,  to  per¬ 
sons  feigning  disease,  but  so  frequently 
repeated  as  to  maintain  the  taste  of  its 
nauseous  components,  and  thus  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  confession. 

Mistu'ra  Fer'ri  Fom-pos'I-ta.  * 

(“Compound  Mixture  of  Iron.”)  Take 
of  myrrh,  sugar,  each  sixty  grains;  car¬ 
bonate  of  potassa,  twenty-five  grains ; 
sulphate  of  iron,  in  coarse  powder, 
twenty  grains  ;  spirit  of  lavender,  half  a 
fluidounce;  rose-water,  seven  fluidounces 
and  a  half.  Rub  the  myrrh,  sugar,  and 
carbonate  of  potassa  with  the  rose-water 
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gradually  added,  then  with  the  spirit  of 
lavender,  and  lastly  with  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  pour  the  mixture  immedi¬ 
ately  into  a  bottle,  which  must  be  well 
stopped. 

Mistu'ra  «lys-yr-rlii'zse  Com- 
pos'i-ta.®  (“  Compound  Mixture  of 
Liquorice.”)  Brown  Mixture.  Take 
of  liquorice,  in  fine  powder,  sugar,  in 
coarse  powder,  gum  arabic,  in  fine  pow¬ 
der,  each  half  a  troyounee ;  camphor¬ 
ated  tincture  of  opium,  two  fiuidounces; 
wine  of  antimony,  a  fluidounce;  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether,  half  a  fluidounce; 
water,  twelve  fluidounces.  Rub  the 
liquorice,  sugar,  and  gum  arabic  with 
the  water,  gradually  added;  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  mix  the  whole 
together. 

Mistu'ra  I»o-tas'sse  Cl-tra'tis* 

(“  Mixture  of  Citrate  of  Potassa”),  or 
laq'uor  Potas'sas  Citra'tis,®  1850 
(“Solution  of  Citrate  of  Potassa”); 
also  called  Weu'tral  Mix'ture.  Take 
of  lemon-juice,  fresh,  half  a  pint  :  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  potassa,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Add  the  bicarbonate  gradually  to  tho 
lemon-juice,  until  tho  acid  is  completely 
saturated  ;  then  strain  through  muslin. 

Mis-tu'rae,®  the  plural  of  Mistura, 
which  see. 

Mitli'rl-il:itc.  [MitSsrMa/tmm ; 

said  to  have  been  invented  or  used  by 
3Iithrida'tes,  King  of  Pontus.]  A  prep¬ 
aration  of  numerous  ingredients,  for¬ 
merly  regarded  as  an  antidote  against 
poisons,  but  now  little  used. 

Mit  l-g’a.t-ing1.  [Mit'ignns,  ail 'tis  ; 
from  mit'iyo,  to  “  assuage.”]  Allaying,  or 
palliative.  Applied  to  remedies  which 
lull,  assuage,  or  soothe  pain. 

Mi'tra.®  [From  /xi-pa,  a  “mitre,”  or 
“turban.”]  Applied  to  the  hat  of  mush¬ 
rooms  when  it  is  low,  thick,  round,  and 
plaited.  In  Surgery,  a  fillet  or  bandago 
applied  on  the  head. 

Mi  tral.  [Mitra'lis;  from  mi’tra,  a 
“turban,”  or  “mitre.”]  Belonging  to  a 
mitre,  or  shaped  like  a  mitre. 

Mi  tral  Valves.  Applied  to  the  left 
auriculo-ventricular  valves,  from  their 
shape. 

Mi-tri-for'mis.®  [From  mi’tra,  a 
“  turban,”  or  “  mitre.”]  Having  tho  form 
of  a  mitre. 

Mitt.  =  Mit’ta ,®  “  send;”  Mitta’tur*  or 
MittanHur*  “let  there  be  drawn.” 

Mitt.  Sang-.  =  Mitta'tur  san'guis .* 
“Let  blood  be  drawn.” 

Mixed  Fe  ver.  [Syn'oelms.]  A 

mixture  of  the  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
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tory  and  typhus  fever,  being  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Synocha  and  Typhus. 

Mixtnsra.  See  Mistura. 

Mne-mon'ic.  [Mmemoii'icns.] 
Belonging  to  mnemonics. 

Mnemonics,  nc-mon'iks.  [line- 
moa'iea,  or  Mraeaiou'ice;  from  pvr,yri, 
the  “memory.”]  Tho  art  of  memory,  or 
of  remembering. 

Mo-bil'i-ty.  [MofeiTitas,  a  'tis; 
from  mo'bilis,  “movable.”]  A  capa¬ 
bility  of  motion ;  ability  cr  tendency  to 
move  with  rapidity  or  ease;  tendency  to 
change. 

ffioch'U-um.*  [Gr.  pox\(ov,  diminu¬ 
tive  of  poxXo;,  a  vectis,  cr  “lever.”]  A 
small  vectis.  An  instrument  used  in  ob¬ 
stetrical  surgery. 

Moeh'lus.®  [Gr.  pox\6;.]  The  vectis, 
or  lever. 

Moc-Main.  Tho  produce  of  the 
JOombax  heptaphyllum,  being  a  white 
shining  substance  of  great  lightness  and 
elasticity. 

[Motiiola/ris.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  tho  modiolus;  having  the 
form  of  tho  nave  of  a  wheel. 

Mo-tSi 'o-ll-form.  [Modiolifi'or'mis ; 
from  modi' olus,  a  “small  measure.”] 
Having  the  shape  or  form  of  the  nave  of 
a  wheel. 

Mo-di'o-lus.®  [Diminutive  of  mo'- 
dius,  a  “measure.”]  Literally,  a  “small 
measure;”  also,  the  nave  of  a  wheel. 
Applied  to  tho  central  pillar  of  the 
cochlea  of  tho  ear. 

Mo'dS-ns,®  the  chief  Roman  mea¬ 
sure  for  things  dry,  was  equal  to  one- 
tliird  of  a  cubic  foot,  and  rather  more 
than  an  English  peck. 

Mod.  pries.  =  Mo'do  prsescrip'to .* 
“  In  the  manner  directed.” 

Moelle,  mo'cll'.  The  French  term  for 
Marrow,  which  see. 

Mo'la.®  A  molar  tooth.  Tho  patella , 
or  kneepan.  Also,  a  shapeless,  fleshy 
mass  in  the  uterus.  Sec  Mole  {Moles). 

Mo'Iar.  [Mola'ris ;  from  mo'la,  a 
“mill.”]  Applied  to  tho  grinder  teeth. 

Mo'lar  ©lands.  Two  small  bodies 
placed  between  tho  masseter  and  bucci¬ 
nator  muscles,  having  the  orifice  of  their 
excretory  duct  opposite  the  last  molar 
tooth. 

lilo'lar  Teeth.  [Lat.  BSola'reS 
©eai'tes;  Fr.  Dents  Molaires,  doxQ  mo'- 
lon'.]  The  grinders,  or  double-teeth, 
situated  in  the  back  part  of  the  jaw. 

Mo-lar-i-for'jmis.®  [From  mola'ris, 
“  molar.”]  Resembling  tho  molar  teeth. 

Mo-las'ses.  The  uncrystallizable 
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part  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane;  also 
called  Melasses,  and  Treacle. 

Mole.  [Anglo-Saxon,  Maal,  or  Mai, 
a  “  spot,”  or  “mark.”]  A  small  brown¬ 
ish  spot  (Lat.  nse'vug,  or  mac’ida)  on  the 
skin,  generally  presenting  a  few  hairs. 
In  Zoology,  the  genus  Talpa. 

Mole.  [Mo'les,  i.e.  a  “mass.”]  A 
name  applied  to  a  fleshy  mass  or  tumor 
sometimes  found  in  the  uterus.  See 
Mola. 

Molecula.  See  Molecule. 

Mo-lec/u-lar.  [Molecula'ris ; 

from  molec'ula,  a  “molecule.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  molecule;  consisting  of 
molecules. 

Molecular  At-trnc'tion.  [At- 
trae'tio  Molecula'ris.]  The  power 
supposed  inherent  in  molecules  of  mat¬ 
ter,  which  exerts  itself  at  distances  inap¬ 
preciable,  or  at  the  point  of  contact,  and 
inclines  them  to  combine  one  with  the 
other. 

Mol'e-cnle.  [Molec'ula;  diminu¬ 
tive  of  mo'les ,  a  “mass.”]  A  “little 
mass.”  The  smallest  particle  of  matter 
conceivable.  Applied  to  that  exceed¬ 
ingly  minute  body,  in  morbid  products, 
in  which  wo  can  discover  no  deter¬ 
minate  external  circle  and  internal 
centre.  Also,  the  same  as  Blastoderm, 
which  see. 

Mol'ecules,  Con-stit'n-ent.  Those 
of  each  element  comprised  in  an  inte¬ 
grant  molecule  of  a  compound. 

Mol'ecules,  lute-grant.  The 

smallest  particles  into  which  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  to  divide  a  simple  body,  or  a 
compound  body  without  resolving  it  into 
its  elements. 

Mo-leii-dl-na'ceous.  [Molendi- 

Ha'ceus;  from  molendi'num,  a  “mill.”] 
Resembling  a  wind-mill.  Applied  to 
seeds  having  many  wings. 

Mo-li'men,  lim'iWs.*  [From  mo'  - 
lior,  to  “labor,”  or  “ struggle.”]  An 
effort ;  struggle,  or  endeavor. 

Mol i' men  Hsem-or-rliag'i-cum,® 
or  Moli'men  Men-stru-a'le.*  The 
menstrual  period  or  effort. 

Mollifies,®  mol-lish'e-ez.  [From 
mol' lie,  “  soft.”]  Softness ;  tenderness. 

Mollifies  Cerebri.  See  Softening 
of  the  Brain. 

Molli'ties  Os'sium*  (osh'e-um). 
(“Softening  of  the  Bones.”)  (Fr.  Osteo- 
malacie,  os'td,'o'm&'l&'s<y.)  A  disease  in 
which  the  bones  become  preternaturally 
flexible,  either  from  an  inordinate  ab¬ 
sorption,  or  an  imperfect  secretion  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime. — (Mayne.)  Accord- 
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ing  to  Virchow,  it  is  produced  simply  by 
the  conversion  of  bone  into  medullary 
tissue. 

Mol-lus'ca,*  or  Mol'luslts.  [From 

mol' Us,  “  soft.”]  The  second  of  the  four 
great  primary  divisions  of  animals,  hav¬ 
ing  soft  bodies,  and  no  internal  skele¬ 
tons,  as  shell-fish. 

Mol-lus'cous.  [Mollns'cns ;  from 
the  same.]  Relating  to  the  Mollusca. 

Mol-lus'cum.®  [From  the  same.] 
A  disease  of  the  skin  in  which  numerous 
atheromatous  tumors  occur,  varying  in 
size  from  a  pea  to  a  pigeon’s  egg.  So 
called  because  the  tumors  resemble  in 
consistency  the  bodies  of  molluscous 
animals.  They  possess  little  sensibility, 
without  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
have  apparently  no  natural  termination. 

Mollusks.  See  Mollusca. 

Mol-uc-^en'se  I.ig'  iuun.®  (“  Mo¬ 
lucca  Wood.”)  The  wood  of  the  Croton 
tiglinm  ;  also  called  Lignum  Parana’. 

Mo'Iy,  y 09.*  [Gr.  pwXu.]  The  spe¬ 
cific  name  of  a  species  of  garlic;  the 
Allium  moly  of  Linnams. 

Molybdamum*  (mol-ib-de'num),  or 
Mol-yb-dse'na.*'  [From  n6\vSlog, 
“ldtid.”]  A  brittle  metal  which  exists 
in  the  native  sulphurct  of  molyb- 
daena. 

Mo-Iyb'date.  [Molyb'das,  a'fts.] 
A  combination  of  molybdic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Molybdena.  See  Molybdena. 

Molybdenum.  See  Molybdenum. 

Mo-lyb'die.  [Molyb'dieus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  molybdenum.  Applied  to  an 
acid  obtained  from  it. 

Mo-lyb-do-col'I-ca.*  [From  p6Xrt>- 
iog,  “  lead,”  and  col'ica,  “ colic.”]  Molyb- 
docolic.  Lead-colic,  or  bowel  complaint 
the  effect  of  lead-poison. 

Mo-lyb-do-i'deS.*  [From  ft6\v6log, 
“lead,”  and  el  log,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  lead:  molyb'doid. 

Mo-lyb-don'o-sos,®  or  Mo-lyb- 
don'o-sus.®  [From  yoXv6lo;,  “lead,” 
and  vdaog,  “  disease.”]  Lead-disease,  or 
lead-colic. 

Mo-lyb-do-spas'mus.®  [F  rom 

fioXvSiog,  “lead,”  and  spas'mus,  a 
“  spasm.”]  Cramp  or  spasm  caused  by 
the  poisonous  influence  of  lead. 

Mo-lyb'dous.  [Molybdo'sus ; 

from  maljbdan'num.]  Belonging  to  mo¬ 
lybdenum. 

Mo-men'tum.®  [From  mo' men,  a 
“  motion,”  or  “impulse.”]  The  momen¬ 
tum  of  a  body  is  the  product  of  its 
Weight  (or  mass)  and  its  velocity.  It  is 
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synonymous  with  the  phrase  quantity  of 
motion. 

Mo-mor'di-ca.®  [From  mor'cleo, 
preterite  momor'di,  to  “  bite.”]  A  Lin- 
mean  genus  of  the  class  Moncecia,  natu¬ 
ral  order  Oucurbitacece. 

Momor'dica  El-a-te'ri-um.^  The 

plant  which  produces  the  wild  or  squirt¬ 
ing  cucumber. 

Mon-a-caii'thus.®  [From  pwoj, 
“alone,”  “single,”  “only  one,”  and 
uxavQa,  a  “  spine.”]  Having  but  one 
spine:  monacanthous. 

Mon'ad.  [Mo'nas,  ad  is ;  from 
yova;,  yova&og,  a  “  unit.”]  An  ultimate 
atom;  a  primary  constituent  of  matter. 
Also  applied  to  the  most  minute  of  the 
Infusoria. 

Mon-a-del'phl-a.*  [From  ywo;, 
“  alone,”  or  “  single,”  and  a<fcX0<k,  a 
“  brother.”]  The  sixteenth  class  in  the 
Linnsean  system  of  plants,  including 
those  whose  filaments  are  united  in  a 
single  brotherhood, — that  is,  set,  or 
column. 

Mon-a-del'plious.  [Monadel'- 
pliius;  from  the  same.]  Having  a 
single  brotherhood :  monadel'phious. 
See  Monadblphia. 

Mo-nan 'dr  I-su*  [From  y6vo y,  “sin¬ 
gle,”  and  ch/jp,  a  “man,”  or  “male.”] 
The  first  class  in  the  Linnsean  system 
of  plants,  including  those  which  have 
only  one  stamen  in  each  flower. 

Mo-nan  drous.  [  Monan 'drill*  ; 
from  the  same.]  Having  a  single  sta¬ 
men  :  monandrious. 

Mo-nar'da.*  Horsemint.  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeia!  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb 
of  Monar'da  puncta'ta. 

Monesia,*  mo-ne'she-a.  An  astrin¬ 
gent  vegetable  substance,  procured  from 
the  bark  of  a  South  American  tree  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  Ghrysophyllum.  It  has 
been  prescribed  for  diarrhoea,  etc. 

Mo-nl-lif  er-us,*  or  Mo-nil'i-fer.* 
[From  moni'le,  a  “necklace,”  and  fe'ro, 
to  “  bear.”]  Bearing  a  necklace,  or 
something  resembling  a  necklace.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  plants. 

Mo-nil'I-form.  [Monilifor'mis ; 

from  moni'le,  a  “necklace.”]  Formed 
like  a  necklace. 

Mon-I-li£'er-us.*  [From  moni'le,  a 
“necklace,”  and  ge'ro,  to  “carry.”] 
Moniligerous.  The  same  as  Monilif- 
ERUS. 

Mo-nil-I-o-i'desi.*  [From  moni'le,  a 
“  necklace,”  and  «<5of,  a  “  form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  necklace. 

Monimiacese,*  mo-nim-e-a'she-e. 
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[From  Monim'ia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natuial  order  of  exogenous,  aromatic 
trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica. 

MonJt’s'-hood.  The  Aconitum  napel- 
lus;  aconite,  or  wolf’s-bane. 

Mon-o-ba'sic.  [Monobas'icus; 
from  yovo;,  “single,”  and  ba'sis.  a 
“base.”]  Having  a  single  base.  Applied 
to  certain  chemical  substances. 

Mon-o-blep'sis.*  [From  pavoy, 
“single,”  and  /?Aotw,  to  “behold.”]  A 
state  of  vision  in  which  objects  are  dis, 
tinct  when  only  one  eye  is  used. 

Mon'o-carp,  or  Mon-o-car'pon.® 
[See  Monocarpic.]  An  annual  plant; 
a  plant  which  bears  fruit  only  once. 

Monocarpian.  See  Monocarpic. 

Mon-o-car'pic,  or  Mon-o-car'- 
pous.  [From  piroj,  “single,”  and  xap- 
n6;,  “  fruit.”]  Bearing  fruit  only  once. 

Mon-o-car'pous.  [Monocar'- 

pe«s.]  See  Monocarpic. 

Mon-o-$cpIi'a-lous.  [Monoceph  '- 
alus ;  from  poroj,  “single,”  and  Ke-paXfi, 
the  “head.”]  Bearing  a  single  head, 
as  certain  flowers. 

Mon-o-chla-myd'e-ous.  [Mono- 
chlamyd'eus :  from  pdro;,  “single,” 
and  xXayv;,  a  “  short  cloak.”]  Having 
a  single  floral  envelope,  i.e.  apetalous. 

Mon-o-ehron'ic.  [Monochron'i- 
ens;  from  pdroy,  “single,”  and  xpwoy, 
“time.”]  Existing  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Applied  to  organic  remains. 

Mo-noc'la-dns.®  [From  yovo;,  “  sin¬ 
gle,”  and  xAaJoj,  a  “branch.”]  Bearing 
but  one  branch. 

Mon-o-cli'nous.  [Monoclin'ius ; 

from  pi5w>;,  “single,”  and  kYivt),  a  “bed.”] 
Applied  to  plants  bearing  flowers  with 
both  sexes:  hermaphrodite. 

Mon-o-cot-y*le'don,  onis.*  [From 
pdro;,  “single,”  and  kotvYiSHv,  a  “cotyle¬ 
don.”]  A  plant  having  only  one  coty¬ 
ledon.  Applied  in  the  plural  ( Monocoty - 
le'dones)  to  a  class  of  plants,  now  gene¬ 
rally  called  Endogens. 

Mcn-o-cot-y-ied'o-nous.  [Mono¬ 
coty  ledo'neus,  or  Monocotyled'o- 
ims:  from  monocotyle'don .]  Having 
but  one  cotyledon.  This  term  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Jussieu  to  denote  endogenous 
plants. 

Mon-o-cra'nus.*  [From  p<5w>?, 
“single,”  and  xpdra ;,  a  “helmet,”  a 
“covering,”  or  perhaps  from  Kpaviov,  the 
“cranium.”]  A  monster-foetvis  with  a 
single  mass  of  brain. 

Mon-oc'n-IusJ  [From  p6vo 5,  “sin¬ 
gle,”  and  oc'ulus,  the  “eye.”]  Also 
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termed  Sim'plexOc'u-lns  (i.e.  “  Single 
Eye”).  A  bandage  used  in  fistula  lac- 
rymalh,  and  other  diseases  of  the  eye, 
to  cover  one  eye. 

Mon-o-dsd'y-imss.®  [From  novo;, 
“  single,”  and  <5 i&upog,  “  twin.”]  One  of 
twins. 

Monweia,®  mo-ne'shc-a.  [From 
a&oj,  “single,”  “only  one,”  and  obda,  a 
“house,”  or  “family.”]  Literally,  “hav¬ 
ing  one  house,  or  family;”  because  the 
male  and  female  flowers  are  found  on 
the  same  plant,  thus  forming  but  one 
family  (see  Dioecious).  The  twenty -first 
class  in  the  Linnman  system  of  plants, 
comprising  those  which  have  the  stamens 
and  pistils  in  separate  flowers  on  the 
samo  plant. 

Mo-11  oe' cions.  [Monce'cins ;  from 
the  same.]  Having  one  house.  Applied 
to  a  class  of  plants.  Sec  Moncecia. 

Mon-o-gy1* 'I-a.#  [From  pivog,  “sin¬ 
gle,”  “only  one,”  and  yuvij,  a  “woman,” 
or  “  female.”]  The  name  given  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  to  the  first  order  in  each  of  the  first 
thirteen  classes  of  plants,  comprising 
such  as  have  only  one  pistil  in  each 
flower. 

Mon-og'y'-isoias.  [Monogyn'ius ; 

from  the  same.]  Having  one  pistil  or 
style :  monogynious. 

Mo-noi'cons.  The  same  as  Monoe¬ 
cious,  which  see. 

Mon-o-loc'u-lar.  [Monolocula'- 
i*is;  from  p6vo;,  “single,”  “only  one,” 
and  loc'ulus,  a  “  cell.”]  Having  only  one 
cavity  or  cell ;  one-eelled.  Applied  to 
cystic  tumors  so  constituted. 

Mon-o-ma'iii-a.::  [From  p6»og, 

“single,”  “only  one,”  and  pavia,  “mad¬ 
ness.”]  A  kind  of  insanity  in  which  the 
patient  is  irrational  on  one  subject  only, 
on  all  others  clear  and  correct. 

Mon-o-ma'ni-ac.  [Monemani'a- 
cns ;  from  monoma'nia,  “madness  on 
one  subject.”]  A  person  laboring  under 
monomania. 

Mo-nom 'y-us.*  [From  pdvog,  “sin¬ 
gle,”  “only  one,”  and  p %,  a  “muscle.”] 
Having  but  one  muscle.  Applied  in  the 
plural  neuter  ( Monorn'ya )  to  an  order  of 
the  Conchifcra. 

t(oii-o-[MV-i-aii{ltc-us.'  [From 
p6vog,  “  single,”  <r cpt,  “  around,”  and  avQog, 
a  “flower.”]  The  same  as  Monochla- 
jiydeous,  which  see. 

Mon-o-pet'a-lons.  [  tlAnopcta'- 
leus,  or  Monopet'alns ;  from  povog, 
“single,”  and  ir&aXov,  a  “petal.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  but  one  petal,  or  several  petals  more 
or  less  united;  gamopetalous.  The 


term  dfotiopet'alm  is  applied  by  some 
botanists  to  a  section  of  angiospermous, 
exogenous  plants. 

Mon-o-pfayl'lons.  [Monophyl'- 

lns;  from  ponog,  “single,”  and  <pv\\ov,  a 
“  leaf.”]  Having  but  one  leaf. 

Mon-o-piiy'o-dont.®  [From  poiog, 
“  single,”  (pvio,  to  “generate,”  and  dio  vg, 
o&rof,  a  “  tooth.”]  A  mammal  which 
produces  but  one  set  of  teeth,  as  the 
sloth. 

Mon-o-po'di-a.'1  [From  poiog,  “sin¬ 
gle,”  and  ttovs,  a  “  foot.”]  A  genus  of 
monsters  having  only  one  foot. 

Mo-nop'ter-us.*  [From  p6vog,  “sin¬ 
gle,”  and  nrepov,  a  “wing.”]  Having 
but  one  wing.  Applied  to  certain  seeds. 

Mo-uor'chis,  icli'sJ'-  [From  poiog, 
“  single,”  and  opx's,  a  “  testicle.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  one  in  whom  a  single  testicle 
has  descended  into  the  scrotum,  or  who 
has  been  deprived  of  one  by  accident  or 
by  an  operation. 

Mon-o-sep'a-lous.  [Monosep'a- 
lus;  from  povog,  “single,”  and  scp'alum, 
a  “  sepal.”]  A  calyx,  the  sepals  of  which 
are  united,  is  called  monosepalous,  or, 
more  correctly,  gamosepalous. — (Gray.) 

Mon-o-sper'mal,  or  Mon-o-sper'- 
iiioiis.  [Monosper'nius ;  from  poiog, 
“single,”  and  oneppa,  a  “seed.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  only  one  seed. 

Mo-nos'po-rus.*  [From  poiog, 

“  single,”  and  m ropa,  a  “  seed.”]  Applied 
to  any  concepticlc  of  a  cryptogamous 
plant  which  contains  but  a  single  spo- 
rule. 

Mon-o-sta'cliy-us.*  [From  poiog, 
“  single,”  and  oraxi's,  an  “  ear.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  but  one  spike. 

Mo-nos'ti-clious.  [From  p6vog, 

“single,”  and  em'yoj,  a  “line.”]  A  term 
applied  to  leaves  disposed  in  one  vertical 
rank. 

Mom-o-stig'ma-tus.®  [From  poiog, 
“  single,”  and  or iypa,  a  “  stigma.”] 
Having  but  one  stigma:  monostig'ma- 
tous. 

Mon-o-sty'lons.  [Mouosty 'Ins ; 

from  povog,  “  single,”  and  ariiAoj,  a 
“  style.”]  Having  but  one  style. 

Mon-o-tlial 'si-mus.®  [From  p6vog, 
“single,”  and  QaXapog,  a  “bed.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  but  one  unilocular  shell :  monothal'- 
amous.  Applied  to  an  order  of  Mollusks. 

Mo-not'o-mous.  [Monot'omus ; 
from  pdiog,  “single,”  and  rlpvw,  to  “cut.”] 
Having  a  single  cleavage-face.  Applied 
to  minerals. 

Mon-o-t  rem'a-tou*.  [Monotrem 

I  at  us;  from  p6vog,  “single,”  and  rpiipa, 
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an  “opening.”]  Having  only  one  open¬ 
ing  or  vent  for  semen,  urine,  and  excre¬ 
ments. 

Mon’o-treme.  [Monotre'ma,  afi*.] 
A  name  for  a  monotrematous  animal. 
See  Monotrematous. 

Monotropacese,®  mon'o-tro-pa'- 
she-e.  [From  Monot'ropa,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
parasitical  plants,  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America. 

Monro’s  Foramen.  See  Foramen 
of  Monro. 

Mon'ster.  [Mon'strum,  plural 
Mon'stra.]  Originally,  any  thing  pro¬ 
digious  or  ominous.  A  huge,  or  de¬ 
formed,  animal ;  a  young  animal  born 
with  a  redundancy  or  deficiency,  a  con¬ 
fusion  or  transposition,  of  parts  ;  a  lusus 
natu  rse. 

Mon'stra,®  gen.  Mon-stro'rnm,  the 

plural  of  Monstrum.  See  Monster. 

Mons  Ven'e-ris.®  The  eminence  in 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  pubes 
of  women. 

Mon-tic'o-lus.®  [From  mons,  mon'- 
tis,  a  “mountain,”  and  co'lo,  to  “in¬ 
habit.”]  Living  or  growing  on  moun¬ 
tains. 

Moorhead.  See  Alembic. 

Moraceae,®  mo-ra'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  tropical  and  temperate 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  It  comprises 
the  Mulberry  {Mo' ms),  the  Fig  ( Fi'cus 
Car'ica),  and  the  Banyan-tree  ( Fi'cus 
In'dica).  Caoutchouc  is  an  abundant 
product  of  the  Fi'cus  Elas'tica. 

Mor'al  In-san'I-ty.  That  in  which 
the  intellectual  faculties  appear  to  have 
sustained  but  little  injury,  but  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  affections  are  perverted  and 
depraved. 

Mor'bi,®  gen.  Mor-borum,  the 

plural  of  Morbus,  which  see. 

Mor'bid.  [Mor'bidus ;  from  mod  - 
bus,  a  “disease.”]  (Fr.  Morheux,  moR'- 
buli'.)  Diseased,  or  pertaining  to  dis¬ 
ease. 

Mor'bid  Tein'per-a-ture.  The  dif¬ 
ference  either  abovo  or  below  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  body,  as  ascertained 
by  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  axilla, 
or  under  the  tongue,  of  a  patient:  the 
natural  temperature  is  from  96°  to  98° 
Fahrenheit. 

Mor-bif'ic.  [Morbif 'icus ;  from 
j  nor' bus,  “disease,”  and  fa' do,  to 
“make.”]  Inducing,  or  causing,  disease. 

Mor-bil'li,®  gen.  Mor-bil-Io'rum 

(found  only  in  the  plural).  [Diminutive 
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of  mor'bus,  a  “disease.”]  A  name  for 
llubeola,  or  measles.  See  Rubeola. 

Mor-bil'lous.  [Morbillo'sus;  from 

morbd'h,  “measles.”]  (Fr.  Morbilleux , 
moR'bel'luh'.)  Belonging  to  the  measles : 
measly. 

Mor'bus,®  plural  Mor'bi.  The  Latin 
term  for  a  disease,  or  sickness. 

Morbus  Brigiitii.  See  Bright’s 
Disease,  and  Nephritis. 

Mor'bus  Ca-du'cus.®  (“Falling 
Disease  or  Sickness.”)  A  name  for 
Epilepsy,  which  see. 

Morbus  Cseruleus.  See  Cyanosis. 

Morbus  Coxarius,  or  Morbus 
Coxarum.  See  Coxalgia. 

Mor'bus  ©al'li-cus.®  (“  French  Dis¬ 
ease.”)  A  name  for  Syphilis,  which  see. 

Mor'bus  Her-cu'Ie-us.®  (“  Hercu¬ 
lean  Disease.”)  A  name  for  Epilepsy. 

Mor'bus  In'di-cus.®  (“Indian  Dis¬ 
ease.”)  A  name  for  Syphilis,  which  see. 

Mor'bus  In-fan-tt'lis®  (“Infantile 
Disease”),  Mor'bus  Mag'isus.®  (“  Great 
or  Mighty  Disease.”)  Names  for  Epi¬ 
lepsy,  which  see. 

Mor'bus  IVi'jfirer.*  (“Black  Dis¬ 
ease.”)  See  Melina. 

Mor'bus  I*e-die-u-Ia'ris.®  (“ Lousy 
Disease.”)  See  Piithiriasis. 

Mor'bus  Ste'gi-us.®  (“Royal  Dis¬ 
ease.”)  A  name  for  Icterus,  which  see. 

Mor'bus  Sa'cer.®  (“Sacred  Dis¬ 
ease.”)  A  name  given  to  epilepsy,  because 
epileptics  were  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  divinely  inspired.  See  Epilepsy. 

Mor-da'cious.  [Mor'dax,  a ' ds  ; 
from  mor'deo,  to  “bite.”]  Biting;  pun¬ 
gent. 

Mor'dant.  [From  mor'deo,  to  “  bite 
hence,  “to  take  a  firm  hold.”]  A  sub¬ 
stance,  used  by  dyers,  which  combines 
with  the  fabric  to  be  dyed,  in  order  to  fix 
the  coloring  matter. 

More  diet.  =  Mo' re  die' tod’  “  In 

the  manner  directed.” 

Morgag-'ni  (mor-g3,n'yee)  Co-lum'- 
uaj  Kec'tae.®  (“  Strait  Columns  of 
Morgagni.”)  The  longitudinal  plicse  of 
the  rectum. 

Morgag'ni  I.i'quor®  (“Liquor  of 
Morgagni”),  otherwise  called  Ilu'mor 
of  Morgag'ni.  A  small  quantity 
of  fluid  between  the  crystalline  lens  and 
its  capsule  ;  discovered  by  Morgagni. 

Morgag'ni,  Si'nus-es  of.  Three 
small  dilatations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
aorta,  first  pointed  out  by  Morgagni. 

Morgue  (Fr.),  moRg.  [From  the  Per¬ 
sian  marg,  “death.”]  A  dead-house,  or 
place  where  dead  bodies  that  have  been 
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found  are  exposed,  in  order  to  be  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mo'ri-a,®  [Gr.  gwpta.]  Foolishness; 
fatuity. 

Mo-ri.bnn'dus.*  [From  mo'rior ,  to 
“die.”]  Dying;  ready  to  die. 

Mo-rl-for'issis.*  [From  mo' rum,  a 
“mulberry.”]  Having  the  form  of  a 
mulberry. 

Moriiigacea,®  mor-in-ga'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees,  found 
in  the  East  Indies  and  Arabia.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  single  genus,  the  Morin' ga, 
which  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  in  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Mo-rl-o-plas'tl-ce.*  [From  popiov,  a 
“  part,”  and  TrXaanKo;,  “  forming.”]  The 
restoration  of  lost  parts. 

Mor-o-co'mi-um.*  [From  p-'po;, 
“  idiotic,”  and  vo/bo),  to  “cure.”]  A  lu¬ 
natic  asylum,  or  house  for  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Mor-o-do'-ehi-um.®  [From  g-'poj, 
“  idiotic,”  and  6 txopai,  to  “  admit.”]  The 
same  as  Morocomium,  which  see. 

Mor'phi-a,®  Mor-pM'nsi,®  or  Mor'- 
phine.  [From  Mor'pheus,  the  god  of 
sleep  or  dreams.]  A  vegetable  alkaloid, 
the  most  important  narcotic  principle  of 
opium.  It  is  mostly  given  in  the  form 
of  acetate,  sulphate,  or  muriate,  which  are 
very  similar  in  their  action.  Morphia  is, 
in  many  cases,  preferable  as  an  anodyne 
to  opium,  because  it  is  less  apt  to  consti¬ 
pate  the  bowels,  and  to  produce  headache 
or  other  unpleasant  effects.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  less  likely  to  be  rejected  by  an  irri¬ 
table  stomach  than  opium  or  laudanum. 

Mor'pMne,  or  Mor'pliin.  The  same 
as  Morphia,  which  see. 

Monr-pSio-girapto'ic.  [Moi*pl»o- 
grrapBa 'leans.]  Belonging  to  morpliog- 
raphy. 

Mor-pls  og'  ra-juBi  y .  [Mos*p!iogra'- 
pMa;  from  poppf),  a  “form,”  and  ypd <pa>,  to 
“  write.”]  A  description  of  the  external 
forms  of  plants  or  animals. 

Mor-pSao-log'I-cal.  [Morptoolog;'- 
ieus.]  Relating  to  morphology. 

Mor-pfcol'o-gy.  [Jlorpliolo'gia : 
from  poptprj,  a  “form,”  and  Aoyo,-,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  The  science  of  form  in  the 
organic  kingdom.  Morphology,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  plants,  is  analogous  to  the  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  of  animals. 

Mor-pItor;y-sis.*  [From  poprhrj,  a 
“form,”  and  to  “dissolve.”]  The 
destruction  of  form  or  organization. 

Mor-plio-met'rS-cal.  [Jlorpho- 
met'riens.]  Belongingto  morphometry. 

.tSor-pkom'e-trj.  [Morphome- 


tria  ;  from  pop<pfi,  a  “  form,”  and  perpiu,  to 
“measure.”]  The  art  of  measuring  or 
ascertaining  the  external  form  of  objects. 

.Vlor-pfio-iio'ini-sj.®  [From  pop<pfi,  a 
“  form,”  and  Wipog,  a  “  law.”]  The  science 
of  the  laws  of  formation  :  morphon'omy. 

Mor-pho'sis.®  [From  popqjoco,  to 
“form.”]  A  morbid  formation;  organic 
disease.  In  Botany,  the  manner  of  de¬ 
velopment. 

Morrhuse  Oleum.  See  Oleum 

Morrhuas. 

Mors,®  gen.  Mor'tts.  [From  pdpog, 
“fate,”  or  “destiny.”]  The  absolute 
cessation  of  life ;  death. 

Mor.  sol.  ==  Mo're  sol'ito .*  “  In  the 
usual  way.” 

Mor'stis  Di-ab'o-II.®  (“Devil’s 
Bite.”)  A  ridiculous  name  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fimbria;  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Mor'tar.  [Lat.  Morta'rium;  Fr. 
Mortier,  mou'tc-i'.]  A  vessel  used  in 
Pharmacy  for  pulverizing  solid  sub¬ 
stances. 

Mor-ti-fi-ca'tion.  [Mortifica'tio, 

o' iris;  from  mors,  mor'tis,  “death,”  and 
fa' do,  to  “make.”]  The  loss  of  vitality 
in,  or  death  of,  a  part. 

Mo'rus  SCi'gra.®  The  black  mul¬ 
berry  tree. 

Mo'rus  Tinc-to'ri-a.®  [From  tin' - 
go,  line' turn,  to  “dye,”  to  “stain.”]  The 
plant  which  yields  the  yellow  dye  called 
fustic. 

Morve,  moRV.  The  French  term  for 
“glanders.”  See  Equinia. 

Mo-sa'ic  Gold.  [An'rnm  Musi'- 
vuni.]  The  alchemical  name  of  the  bi- 
sulpliuret  of  tin.  It  is  produced  in  flakes 
of  a  gold  color,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

Mosa'ic  Sil'ver.  [Argentum  Mu* 
si'vuia.]  Made  of  bismuth  and  tin 
melted  together,  with  the  addition  of 
quicksilver ;  used  as  a  silver  color. 

Mos-eUif'er-us.®  [From  mos'cJius , 
“musk,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bear¬ 
ing,  or  yielding,  musk. 

Mos'-efaus.®  [Arab.  Mosch.]  Musk. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  a  peculiar 
concrete  substance  obtained  from  the 
J/oschus  moschiferus. 

Mos'-elms  M  ttsdiif  'crus.*  The 
animal  from  which  musk  is  obtained ; 
the  musk-deer. 

Moss,  Pecto-ral.  A  common  name 
for  the  Li'chen  pulmona'rius. 

Mosses.  See  Musci. 

Moth'er-Wa'ter.  The  residual  fluid 
after  evaporating  sea-water,  or  any  other 
solution  containing  salts,  and  taking  out 
the  crystals. 
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Motli'er’s  Marls.  A  name  applied 
to  any  of  the  appearances  included  under 
the  term  Nte'vus  mater' nua. 

Mo'tton.  [Mo'tio,  o'nis;  from  mo' - 
veo,  mo’ turn,  to  “move.”]  This  term  is 
employed  in  Animal  Physiology  to  de¬ 
note  the  following  phenomena: — 

1.  Voluntary  Motion.  The  spontaneous 
act  of  the  will  of  the  individual;  a  func¬ 
tion  attached  to  the  brain. 

2.  Excited  Motion,  or  that  of  the  reflex 
function,  as  in  the  closure  of  the  larynx 
on  the  contact  of  acrid  vapors ;  of  the 
pharynx  on  that  of  food,  etc. ;  a  function 
of  the  spinal  marrow. 

3.  Motion  of  Irritability,  as  the  action 
of  the  heart,  the  intestinal  canal,  etc. ;  a 
function  of  the  muscular  fibre. 

4.  Ciliary  Motion.  The  peculiar  vi¬ 
brating  motion  of  the  cilia  of  animals. 

Mo'tor,®  plural  Jlo-to'res.  [From 
the  same.]  A  mover.  Applied  to  mus¬ 
cles,  etc. 

Mo-to'reS,®  gen.  Mo-to'rnm,  the 
plural  of  Motor. 

Moto'res  Oe-u-lo'rum.®  (“Movers 
of  the  Eyes.”)  The  third  pair  of  nerves 
distributed  on  the  muscles  that  move  the 
eyeball. 

Mo'to-ry.  [From  mo'veo,  mo' turn,  to 
“move.”]  Causing  motion.  Applied  to 
nerves  which  convey  the  peculiar  stimu¬ 
lus  which  excites  motion,  to  the  muscles. 

Moun  tain  Cork.  The  name  of  the 
elastic  variety  of  asbestos.  See  Asbes¬ 
tos. 

Moutarde,  moo'taitd'.  The  French 
name  for  Mustard,  which  see. 

Mouth.  See  Os,  and  Faux. 

Mox'a.*  [From  the  Japanese.]  A 
soft  woolly  substance  prepared  from  the 
dried  young  leaves  of  Artemisia  Chinen- 
sis  and  A.  Indica,  and  burned  on  the 
skin  to  produce  an  eschar,  with  a  view 
to  cause  revulsion. 

Mox-i-bu'ri-um.*  [From  mox'a, 
and  u'ro,  to  “burn;”  the  b  being  added 
for  the  sake  of  euphony,  as  in  the  case 
of  combustion  (from  con  or  com  and 
nation).']  The  remedial  application  ofj 
the  moxa. 

Mox-os-phy'ra.*  [From  mox'a,  and 
c-bvpa,  a  “  hammer.”]  An  iron  hammer 
plunged  into  boiling  water  for  one  or 
two  minutes,  and  the  face  now  and  then 
applied  to  the  skin  as  counter-irritant 
or  rubefacient. 

Muc.  =  Mueila'ffo .*  “Mucilage.” 

Mu'cate.  [Mu'cas,  a 'tis.\  A  com¬ 
bination  of  mucie  acid  with  a  base. 

Mu'cic.  [Mu'cieus;  from  mu' cue, 
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“mucus,”  or  “gum.”]  Belonging  to 
gum.  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  it. 

Mu'cl-lage.  [Mueila'g’O,  in' inis  ; 
from  the  same.]  An  aqueous  solution 
of  gum. 

Mu-ci-lag-'i-neS,*  the  plural  of  Mu- 
cilago,  which  see. 

Mu-cl-la&'i-nous.  [Mueilagiuo'- 
sns;  from  mucila'go,  “mucilage.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  mucilage,  or  to  gum  ;  gummy. 

Mu-ci-la'g©,*  gen.  Mu-ci-lag'I-mis, 
the  Latin  for  Mucilage,  which  see. 

Mucila'g©  Aca'cke *  (a-ka'sho-c.) 
(“Mucilage  of  Acacia,”  or  of  Gum  Ara¬ 
bic.)  Take  of  gum  arabic,  in  pieces, 
four  troyounces ;  water,  half  a  pint. 
Add  the  water  to  the  gum  arabic,  agi¬ 
tate  occasionally  until  it  is  dissolved, 
and  strain. 

Mueiia'g©  SSas'ssi-fvas*  (“Mucilage 
of  Sassafras  ”),  or  In-fn'snm  Sas'sa- 
Cras  Me-dul'lae,*  1850  (“Infusion  of 
Sassafras  Pith”).  Take  of  sassafras 
pith,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  ; 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  three  hours, 
and  strain. 

Mucila'go  Trag-a^can'thfcJ  (“Mu¬ 
cilage  of  Tragaeanth.”)  Take  of  trag- 
acanth,  a  troyounce;  boiling  water,  a 
pint.  Macerate  the  tragaeanth  with  the 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  occasion¬ 
ally  stirring;  then  rub  them  together, 
so  as  to  render  the  mixture  uniform,  and 
strain  forcibly  through  muslin. 

Mueiia'g;©  I'l'mi®  (“Mucilage  of 
Elm,”  that  is,  Mucilage  of  Slippery  Elm 
Bark),  or  In-fu'sum  Ul'mi,*  1850 
(“Infusion  of  Elm  [Bark]”).  Take  of 
slippery  elm  bark,  sliced  and  bruised,  a 
troyounce ;  boiling  water,  a  pint.  Mace¬ 
rate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain. 

Mu'cin.  [Muci'ma;  from  mu'eus, 
“mucus,”  or  “gum.”]  The  peculiar 
animal  matter  of  mucus. 

Mu-cip'a-wnis.  [Mucip'arus;  from 
mu'eus,  “mucus,”  or  “gum,”  and pa'rio, 
to  “produce.”]  Producing  or  secreting 
mucus. 

Mu-ci'tis,  id  is  A  Inflammation  of  a 
mucous  membrane.  Applied  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  named  Gonorrhoea,  Baptorrhcea, 
Blcnnorrhayia,  etc. 

Mu-civ 'o-rons.  [Mueiv'orus;  from 

mu'eus,  and  vo'ro,  to  “devour.”]  Eating 
mucus.  Applied  to  certain  insects. 

Mu'eo-?ele.®  [From  mu'eus,  and 
a  “tumor.”]  Literally,  a  tumor  in¬ 
volving  a  mucous  membrane  or  tissue. 
Applied  to  an  enlargement  of  the  lacry- 
mal  sac,  occasioning  fistula  lacrymalis. 
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Mo/coid.  [Mncoi'des;  from  mu' on;, 
“mucus,”  and  ridoj,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  mucus. 

Mu'co-Pu'ra-lent,  Mu-co'so-OPiu'- 
rw-Ient.  [Mu'co-  or  Muco'so-puru- 
len'tns;  from  mu'cus,  miico'sus  “mu¬ 
cous,”  and  pus,  “matter.”]  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  mingled  mucus  and  pus. 

In'  corns,  pluco'sos;  from  mu'cus, 
“  mucus,”  or  “  gum.”]  Belonging  to,  or 
resembling,  mucus. 

SIu'coiES  Fol'li-cles.  [Follic'uli 
Mmco'si.]  The  follicles  or  minute 
glands  belonging  to  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes.  Their  office  is  to  secrete  mucus. 

Mucous  Membranes.  See  Mem¬ 
branes. 

Mucous  Tumor.  See  Myxoma. 

Mu-cre-na'  ta  Car-ti-Ia'go.* 

(“Pointed  Cartilage.”)  The  ensiform 
cartilage  of  the  sternum. 

Mu'cro-nate,  or  Mu'cro-nat-ed. 
[Mucrona'tus ;  from  mu'ero,  a  “short, 
sharp  point.”]  Having  a  sharp  point. 

Mu-cro-niff'er-us.*  [Prom  mu'ero, 
a  “sharp  point,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “carry.”] 
Bearing  straight,  stiff  points :  nmcro- 
nif 'erous. 

Mu-ero-nl-fo'H-us.*  [From  mu'ero, 
a  “sharp  point,”  and  f  o' Hum,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  mucronated  leaves. 

Mu  -cro-nl-for'mis.®  [From  mu'ero, 
a  “  sharp  point.”]  Having  the  form  of  a 
point :  mucron'iform. 

Mu-cron'u-late.  [Mucroimla'- 
tus ;  from  mucron'ula,  diminutive  of 
mu'ero,  a  “point.”]  Having  a  minute, 
abrupt  point. 

Mu-cu'na.*  Cowhage.  A  Linnsean 
genus  of  the  class  Diaaelphia,  natural 
order  Leguminosie.  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  for  the  hairs  from  the  pod  of  Mu- 
citna  pruriens. 

Mucu'na  Prn'ri-ens.®  (“Itching 
Mucuna.”)  The  plant  which  yields  cow¬ 
hage,  or  cowitch,  formerly  called  the 
Doliclios  prurient*. 

Mu'cus.*  [Gr.  gvfa;  Fr.  Muqueux 
animal,  mii'kuh'  Anc  mal'.]  Animal 
mucus,  one  of  the  primary  fluids  of  the 
animal  body.  (See  Phlegji.)  Also,  gum, 
or  vegetable  mucus. 

Muilar.  muh-dar',  or  Ma-dar'.  A 
name  of  the  Calot' ropis  Gigante'a  (other¬ 
wise  called  Calot' ropis  Mttda'rii),  the 
bark,  root,  and  juice  of  which  are  used 
in  India  as  a  reme’dy  for  elephanti'- 
asis. 

Mud'a-rin,  Mud'a-rlne,  or  Mad'a- 
rin.  The  active  principle  of  the  mudar. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  property  of  co¬ 


agulating  by  heat,  and  becoming  again 
fluid  on  exposure  to  cold. 

Mnl'ber-ry.  The  fruit  of  the  Morns 
nigra. 

Mul'bevry  Cal'cu-lus.  A  species 
of  urinary  calculus,  consisting  of  oxalate 
of  lime,  and  named  from  its  rough  and 
tuberculated  surface,  resembling  that  of 
a  mulberry. 

Mul'berry-Tree.  The  common  name 
for  different  trees  of  the  genus  Mo'rus, 
but  applied  especially  to  the  Mo'rus  n  i'gra. 

Mu-lo-med'I-cras.®  [From  mu'lus,  a 
“mule,”  and  mecl'icus,  a  “physician.”] 
A  veterinary  surgeon,  or  horse-doctor. 

Mill- tail  'gu-las*.  [Multangula'- 
ris;  from  mul'tus,  “many,”  and  an'gu- 
lus,  a  “corner.”]  Having  many  angles, 
or  corners. 

Mul-tan-gu-laTins.*  [From  mul'tus, 
“many,”  and  an'gulus,  a  “corner.”] 
Many-cornered ;  having  many  corners, 
or  angles,  as  the  shell  of  the  Telli'na 
multangula'ta. 

Mul-ll-ax-if'er-us."*  [From  mul'tus, 
“many,”  ax' is,  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Applied  to  an  inflorescence  when  it  pre¬ 
sents  more  than  three  axes  of  vegetation. 

Mul-tl-bul-bo'sus.*  [From  mul'tus, 
“many,”  and  bull  bus,  a  “bulb.”]  Having 
numerous  bulbs. 

Mul-ti-cap'su-lar.  [Multfcapsu- 

la'ris;  from  mul'tus,  “many,”  and  cap' - 
sula,  a  “capsule.”]  Having  many  cap¬ 
sules. 

Mnl-tl-cau'dus.®  [From  mul'tus, 
“many,”  and  can' da,  a  “tail.”]  Having 
many  tails,  or  many  prolongations  in 
the  form  of  tails. 

Miil-ti-eati'lis.*  [From  mul'tus, 
“many,”  and  can' lis,  a  “stem.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  numerous  stems :  multicau'line. 

Mul-tl-eoc'CMS.*  [From  mul'tus, 
“many,”  and  coc'cus,  a  “berry,”  or 
“capsule.”]  Having  many  berries,  or 
many  seeds. 

Mul-tl-em-bjry-o-na'tus.*  [From 
mul'tus,  “many,”  and  em'bryo.']  Applied 
to  seeds  which  contain  more  than  one 
embryo. 

Mul-tif 'er-ous.  [Multif 'erus ; 

from  mul'tus,  “many,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  flowers  and  fruits 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Mul'ti-fid,  or  llnl-tif  l-iloiis. 

[Hultif'Mus;  from  mul'tus,  “many,” 
and  jin' do,  to  “cleave,”  or  “divide.”] 
Many-cleft;  having  many  divisions.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  muscle  of  the  spine  which  has 
numerous  attachments ;  also,  to  leaves. 

Mul-tif'I-dus  Spi'nse.*  (“Many- 
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Cleft  [Muscle]  of  the  Spine.”)  See 
Transversalis  Dorsi. 

Mul-tl-flo'rous.  [Multiflo'rus ; 

from  mul'tus,  “  many,”  and  Jlos,  a  “flow¬ 
er.”]  Having  numerous  flowers. 

Mul-tif'o-rus.*  [From  mul'tus, 
“many,”  and  fo’ro,  to  “pierce”  (from 
/o'm," a  “door,”  or  “  opening”).]  Pierced 
by  numerous  holes. 

Mul-ti-gem'mi-us.®  [From  mul'tus, 
“  many,”  and  gem'ma,  a  “  bud.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  tubercle  containing  many 
buds,  as  those  of  the  potato. 

Mul-tij  ’u-gate.  [Multijnga'tus ; 
from  mul'tus,  “many,”  and  ju'gum,  a 
“yoke.”]  Having  many  pairs,  as  a  pin¬ 
nate  leaf  with  ten  or  more  leaflets. 

Mnl-til'o-bate.  [Multiloba'tus ; 
from  mul'tus,  “many,”  and  lo'bus,  a 
“  lobe.”]  Divided  into  many  lobes. 

Mul-tMoc'u-lar.  [Multiloeula'- 
rls;  from  mul'tus,  “many,”  and  loc'ulus, 
a  “  cell.”]  Having  many  cells. 

Mul-tl-ner-va'tus.®  [From  mul'tus, 
“many,”  and  ner’vus,  a  “nerve.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  leaves  having  many  nerves : 
multiner'vatc. 

Mul-ti-o-vu-la'tus.*  [From  mul'tus, 
“many,”  and  o'vulum,  a  “'little  egg.”] 
Containing  many  ovules. 

Jtnl-tip'n-roiw.  [Multip'arns ; 

from  mul'tus,  “many,”  and  pa'rio,  to 
“bring  forth  young.”]  Applied  to  ani¬ 
mals  bringing  forth  several  young  ones 
at  a  birth. 

tlultip-ar-titr,  or  mul-te-par'tit. 
[Multiparti'tus;  from  mul'tus,  “ma¬ 
ny,”  and  parti1  tits,  “divided.”]  Divided 
into  many  parts. 

Mul'tl-pes,  p'ecfta.*  [From  mul'tus, 
“many,”  and  pcs,  a  “foot.”]  Mul'tiped, 
or  mul'tipede.  Having  many  feet.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Oniscus  ctsellus.  See  Mil- 

LiPEJr. 

Mul-tl-j»et-a-la'tus.®‘  [From  mul'¬ 
tus,  “  many,”  and  pet'alon,  a  “petal.”] 
Multipet'alous.  Having  many  petals. 

Mul'tl-ple.  [Multiplex,  p'l ids; 
from  mul'tus,  “many,”  and  pli'eo,  to 
“  plait.”]  Multiple  fruits  are  those  which 
result  from  the  aggregation  of  several 
flowers  (or  ovaries)  into  one  mass,  as  the 
pine-apple. 

Mul-t  ip'li-cate.  [Muliiplica'tras ; 
from  the  same.]  Applied  to  flowers 
which  become  double  by  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  parts  of  the  floral  whorls  into 
petals. 

Mul-tiv'o-rous.  [Msiltiv'omiis  • 

from  mul'tus,  “many,”  and  vo'ro,  to  “de¬ 
vour.”]  Devouring  much ;  voracious. 
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Mumisatio  (mu-me-sa'she-o),  ©bus.* 
[From  mit'mia,  a  “mummy.”]  The  pre¬ 
servation  of  a  dead  body;  also  called 
Balsamatio.  See  Embalming. 

Mummification.  See  Embalming. 

Mum  my.  [Mu'rnia.]  A  body  which 
has  undergone  the  process  of  embalming. 

Mumps.  The  common  name  for 
Parotitis,  which  see. 

Mun'dic.  A  name  for  iron  pyrites. 

Mun'go.  The  root  of  the  Ophior- 
rhiza  mung os,  supposed  to  bo  a  specific 
for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  de  capello  and 
the  rattlesnake. 

Slnqneux  Animal.  The  French 

term  for  Mucus,  which  see. 

Mu'rcx.*  A  genus  of  shell-fish  noted 
for  yielding  a  purple  dye,  the  celebrated 
Tyrian  purple  of  the  ancients. 

Mu-rex'an.  A  name  given  by  Liebig 
to  the  purpuric  acid  of  Prout. 

Mu-rex'I-a.®  A  term  applied  by 
Liebig  to  what  Prout  named  the  purpu- 
rate  of  ammonia. 

Mu'ri-ate.  [Mu'rias,  a'tta.]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  chlorides  and  hydrochlo¬ 
rates,  when  muriatic  acid  was  ranged 
among  the  oxacids. 

Mu  riate  of  Am-mo'm-a  [Am- 
mo'uise  Mu'rias],  formerly  called 
Sal-Am-mo'm-ae.  A  white,  fibrous 
salt,  with  a  pungent  saline  taste,  hut  no 
smell.  It  was  formerly  imported  from 
Ammonia,  Egypt,  whence  its  ‘  name. 
Muriate  of  ammonia  has  a  place  in  the 
United  States  and  British  Pharmaco¬ 
poeias.  It  is  employed  principally  as  a 
discutient. 

Mu'ri-at-ed.  [Muria'tus.]  Com¬ 
bined  with  chlorine. 

Mn-rf-at'ic.  [Muriat'icas ;  from 
mu'ria,  “brine.”]  Belonging  to,  or  de¬ 
rived  from,  sea-salt. 

Mrariat'ic  A$'id.  [A$'idnm  Muri- 
at'icnm.]  The  common  name  of  an 
acid  prepared  from  common  salt  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid.  Now  frequently 
called  hydrochloric  acid.  Muriatic  acid 
is  a  tonic,  refrigerant,  and  antiseptic,  and 
is  often  administered  with  advantage  in 
low  fevers.  See  Hydrochloric. 

Mu-iri-at-iff 'er-us.®  [From  mu'ria, 
“brine,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Applied 
to  bodies  containing  chlorine,  or  a  com¬ 
pound  of  chlorine. 

Mu/ri-cato.  [Muriea'tus ;  from 
mu’rica,  a  “sharp  point”?]  Rough, 
with  short  and  hard  points. 

Mu-M-GM-la'ttss.*  [Diminutive  of 
mu'rica,  a  “sharp  point.”]  Furnished 
with  small  points  :  muric'ulate. 
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Mu'rl-tlse.*  [From  mux,  mu'rix,  a 
“mouse.”]  A  name  applied  to  a  family 
of  the  Mammifera  Bodentia ,  having  the 
mouse  (Mas)  for  their  type. 

Murmur.  Sec  Respiratory  Mur¬ 
mur. 

Musaceic,*  mu-za'she-e,  or  Mu's®e.v“ 
An  important  natural  order  of  endoge¬ 
nous  plants,  mostly  tropical.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  Mu' so.  sapien'tum  (the  plan¬ 
tain),  the  fruit  of  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  article  of  food  used  in  the 
tropics.  The  Mu'  so  tex' tills  affords  a  fibre 
from  which  fine  muslin  is  made  in  India. 

Mus'ca,*  plural  Mus'^ae.  A  genus 
of  the  Dip’tera  Atherice'ra,  including  the 
common  house-fly.. 

Mas'ca  Blis-pam-S-o'la.*  The  blis¬ 
tering  fly.  See  Cantiiaris. 

JIiis'k®  Vol-i-tans'tes.*  (“Hover¬ 
ing  Flies ;”  Fr.  Mouchex  volanies,  moosh' 
volost'.)  An  affection  of  the  eyes,  in 
which  mote-like  objects,  or  those  re¬ 
sembling  gnats  or  small  insects,  are  seen 
to  hover  before  the  sight.  See  Meta- 
jiorphopsia. 

Mus'§i*  [the  plural  of  mus'eus, 
“moss”],  or  Bryacese,*  bri-a'she-c. 
Mosses.  A  natural  order  of  minute, 
small-leaved  cryptogamic  plants.  They 
usually  grow  in  moist  situations,  and 
are  more  common  in  temperate  climates 
than  in  the  tropics. 

Mus-sic'o-lus.*  [From  mus'eus, 

“ moss,”  and  co'lo,  to  “inhabit.’  ]  In¬ 
habiting  the  mosses.  Applied  to  certain 
minute  fungi. 

[From  mus'eus, 

“  moss,”  and  eje’no,  an  antique  form  of 
gig'no,  to  “produce.”]  Produced  among 
mosses.  Applied  to  a  species  of  fungus. 
Muscle.  Sec  Museums. 

Muscles,  Biseases  affecting:  the. 
See  Cineticus. 

Mus'coid.  [Muscoi'des;  from  in  ns' - 
ms,  “  moss,”  and  el  So;,  a  “  form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  moss. 

Mus-co-log'i-cal.  [Muscolog'icus.] 

Belonging  to  muscology. 

Mus-col'o-gy.  [Muscolo'g-ia;  from 
mus'eus,  “moss,”  and  Xoyo;,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  That  branch  of  Botany  which 
treats  of  mosses. 

Mus-copSiT-lus.*  [From  mus'eus, 
“moss,”  and  co,  to  “love.”]  Living 
or  growing  among  mosses. 

Musculaire.  See  Muscular. 
Mus'cu-lar.  [Muscula'ris ;  from 
mus' cuius,  a  “muscle.”]  (Fr.  Musculaire, 
miis'kvi' leR'.)  Relating  to  a  muscle,  or 
abounding  in  muscle. 
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Mus’eular  Fi  bre.  [Fibril  la  Mus* 
cula'ris.]  The  fibres  composing  the 
body  of  a  muscle,  disposed  in  distinct/as- 
ciculi,  or  bundles,  divisible  into  smaller, 
and  these  into  less.  There  are  two  well- 
marked  varieties:  the  striped  muscular 
fibre  occurs  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  and 
is  named  from  its  conspicuous  cross¬ 
markings;  the  unstriped  muscular  fibre 
is  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  ute¬ 
rus,  and  tno  bladder,  and  is  destitute  of 
such  cross-markings. 

Mus'eular  Mo'tion.  [Mo'tio  Mbs- 
cula'ris.]  The  motion  caused  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles.  Muscular 
motions  are  of  three  kinds,  voluntary, 
involuntary,  and  mixed,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  muscles  by  which 
they  are  performed. 

Muscular  Texture  or  Tissue.  See 
Muscular  Fibre. 

Mus'cu-li,*  gen.  Mus-cu-lo'ciim, 

the  plural  of  Musculus,  v.hich  see. 

Mus'culi  Pec-tl-na'ti.*  (“  Pecti¬ 
nated  Muscles.”)  [From  pec'len,  a 
“  comb.”]  The  name  of  the  muscular 
fasciculi  found  within  the  auricles  of 
the  heart,  supposed  to  resemble  the  teeth 
of  a  comb. 

Mns'cu-lo-C’u-ta'ne-ous.  [Mus'cin- 
lo-Cuta'neus ;  from  mus' cuius,  “  mus¬ 
cle,”  and  cu’tis,  the  “skin.”]  Belonging 
to,  or  connected  with,  the  skin  and  adja¬ 
cent  muscles.  Applied  to  several  nerves 
in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Mus'cu-lous.  [Musculo  sus;  from 
inns' cuius,  a  “muscle.”  ]  Muscular. 

JIiis'cu-lus,®  plural  Mus'cu-li. 
[Diminutive  of  mus,  a  “  mouse from  its 
resemblance  to  a  flayed  mouse.]  Muscle, 
the  organ  (or  means)  of  motion  in  ani¬ 
mals.  A  muscle  may  be  defined  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  portion  of  flesh,  susceptible  of  con¬ 
traction  and  relaxation,  by  which  motion 
and  action,  voluntary,  involuntary,  and 
mixed,  are  produced. 

Musculus  Cn-ta'ne-us.*  (“Cuta¬ 
neous  Muscle.”)  The  Platysma  My  odes, 
which  see. 

Mus'eus.*  [From  goaxo;,  a  “young, 
tender  shoot.”]  The  Latin  word  for 
“moss.”  See  Musci. 

Mus'eus  ‘  Cca'nl-i  Hu-ma'ni.* 
(“Moss  of  the  Human  Skull.”)  See 
Lichen  Saxatilis. 

Mus'eus  Is-lau'tli-cus.*  (“Iceland 
Moss.”)  The  Cetra'ria  Islan'dica,  or 
Li'elien  Islan'dicus. 

Mu-se'una.*  [From  gova a,  a  “muse;” 
because  the  Muses  were  supposed  to 
preside  over  learning,  art,  and  science.] 
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Originally,  a  place  consecrated  to  the 
Muses ;  a  study,  library,  etc.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  curious  objects  in  nature  and 
art,  but  more  especially  of  the  former. 
The  name  is  said  to  have  been  first  given 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  that  part  of 
the  royal  palace  at  Alexandria  in  which 
was  contained  the  famous  library. 

Mushroom.  See  Agaricus. 

Mu'si-co-Ma'nl-a.®  A  species  of 
Melancholia,  characterized  by  an  extreme 
fondness  for  music. 

Musk.  See  Moscuus. 

Mu'so-Ma'uI-a.®  Applied  to  the  va¬ 
riety  of  tarantiamns  in  which  the  patients 
are  music-mad.  See  Musico-Mania. 

Mus'sel,  Etl'I-ble.  The  Mytilus 
Edulis,  which  see. 

Miis-sl-ta  tiou.  [Mussita'tio,  t»'«is; 
from  mils' sito,  musaita' turn,  to  “mutter.”] 
Muttering;  a  morbid  symptom  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  movement  of  the  lips  of  the 
sick  without  the  production  of  articulate 
sounds. 

Must.  [Mus' turn.]  Juice  of  the 
grape  newly  expressed;  by  fermentation 
it  becomes  wine. 

Mus'tard.  [Lat.  Siaia'jpis  ;  Er.  Mou- 
tarde,  moo’tand'.]  The  seeds  of  Sinapis 
alba  and  S.  nigra  reduced  to  flour,  and 
deprived  of  their  fixed  oil  by  expression. 

Mu'ta-^ism.  [Mutacis'mus ;  from 
mu'tus,  “mute,”  “dumb.”]  Inability  to 
enunciate  properly  certain  mute  letters, 
especially  the  labial  consonants  b,  p,  and 
m;  leading  to  their  frequent  repetition, 
or  the  substitution  of  other  letters  for 
them. 

Mu-ti-la'tion.  [Mutila'lio,  o 'nis; 
from  niu'tilo,  mutila' turn,  to  “maim,”  to 
“mangle.”]  The  condition  which  results 
from  the  loss  or  excision  of  a  member, 
organ,  or  part. 

Mutisme.  See  Mutitas. 

Mu'tl-tas,  a'fis.*  [From  mu'tns, 
“dumb.”]  (Fr.  Mutisme,  mii't^zm'.) 
Dumbness;  inability  to  articulate.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Dyscinesise,  class  Lo¬ 
cales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Mu'titas  A-ton'I-ca.*  (“Atonic 
Dumbness.”)  Dumbness  arising  from 
an  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  tongue. 

Mn'titas  ©r-gan'i-ca.*  (“Organic 
Dumbness.”)  Dumbness  resulting  from 
removal  or  injury  of  the  tongue. 

Mu'titas  Snr-clo 'rum.*  (“Dumb¬ 
ness  of  the  Deaf.”)  Dumbness  arising 
from  having  been  born  deaf,  or  having 
become  so  in  infancy. 

My-al'£i-a.*  [From  yvs,  a  “muscle,” 
and  liXyog,  “  pain.”]  Pain  in  the  muscles, 
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My-al'gic.  [Myal'giens.]  Belong, 
ing  to  myalgia. 

My-as-tke-ni'a.*  [From  yvg,  a  “mus¬ 
cle,”  and  doderua,  “  debility.”]  Muscular 
debility. 

My-as-tlien'ic.  [Myastlsen'icus.] 

Belonging  to  myasthenia. 

My-ce'll-um.*  [From  ymiK,  a  “  fun¬ 
gus.”]  The  filamentous  expansion  from 
which  the  fructification  of  a  fungus  is 
developed. 

My-$et-o-gem'e-sis.*  [From  yvKr/s, 
yvurjTog,  “mushroom,”  and  yhemg,  “gene¬ 
ration.”]  The  origin,  or  first  develop¬ 
ment,  of  mushrooms. 

My-set-o-iTles.*  [From  yvKr/s,  a 
“mushroom,”  and  £?<5or,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  mushroom. 

My-^e-tol'o-gy.  [Mycetolo'gia; 
from  yvKris,  a  “mushroom,”  and  \6yo $,  a 
“discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  mushrooms; 
the  science  of  mushrooms. 

My-co-tler'msj,  a tie.*  [From  yams, 
“mucus,”  and  blpya,  the  “skin.”]  The 
mucous  membrane  :  my'coderm. 

Myc-o-der'mis,  id  is.*  [From  yvaris, 
a  “  mushroom,”  and  bepya,  the  “  skin.”] 
A  genus  of  fungous  growths,  forming 
the  crusts  of  favus. 

My-co-cler-sni'tis,  id  is*  [From 
yiiKog,  “mucus,”  and  itpya,  the  “skin.”] 
Inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane. 

My  -  co  -  tier  -  is  no  -  sjpka  '  ce  -  lus.* 

[From  yvKOi,  “  mucus,”  bepya,  the  “  skin,” 
and  spha' ceius.]  Sphacelus,  or  gangrene 
of  a  mucous  membrane. 

My-co-di-ar-rlioe'a.*  [From  yvKog, 
“mucus,”  and  btappoia,  a  “flow  from 
the  bowels.”]  Mucous  or  pituitous  diar¬ 
rhoea. 

My-co-dys-eti-te's’i-a.*  [From 

yvKo;,  “  mucus,”  and  buoampia,  “  dysen¬ 
tery.”]  Mucous  or  pituitous  dysentery. 

My-co-dysp-nte'a.®  [From  yvicos, 
“  mucus,”  and  bvomioia,  “  difficulty  of 
breathing.”]  Mucous  or  pituitous  dysp¬ 
noea. 

My-co-gas-tri't£s,  id  is.*  [From 
yiiKO;,  “  mucus,”  and  gciatri'tis,  “inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  stomach.”]  Mucous  gas¬ 
tritis. 

My-co-i'tleSi.®  [From  /iw?;;,  a  “  fun¬ 
gus.”]  Resembling  a  fungus ;  fungoid. 
See  Spoxgoides. 

My-col'o-gy.  [Mycolo'gia;  from 
yvK'is,  a  “mushroom,”  and  Adyoj,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  cn  mushrooms ;  or 
the  science  of  the  fungi. 

My-copto-thal'mI-si.*  [From  ywij;, 
a  “mushroom,”  and  d<l>9a\yds,  the  “eye.”] 
Fungous  inflammation  of  the  eye. 
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My-co'sis,®  [From  yvKo;,  “  mucus.”] 
A  mucous  polypus. 

My-co'sis.®  [From  gwcij?,  a  “  fun¬ 
gus.”]  A  fungous  fleshy  tumor. 

My-dri'a-sis.®  [From  yudog,  “mois¬ 
ture”?]  A  preternatural  dilatation  of 
the  pupil ;  or,  according  to  some  writers, 
weakness  of  sight  resulting  from  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  watery  humors. 

My-e-lal'gi-a.®  [From /n>rX<%,  “mar¬ 
row,”  and  aXyog,  “  pain.”]  Pain  in  the 
spinal  marrow. 

My-e-lal'&i-cus.*  Belonging  to 
myelalgia:  myelal'gie. 

My-e-Ian-a-lo'sis.®  [From  yveXo;, 
“marrow,”  and  dvaXcixrtt,  “wasting.”] 
Tabes  dorsalis,  or  wasting  of  the  spinal 
marrow. 

My'el-ap-o-plex'i-a.®  [From  yveXo s, 
“  marrow,”  and  dvojrXrj^ia,  “  stupor,” 
“apoplexy.”]  Apoplexy  of  the  spinal 
marrow;  hmmorrhage  or  discharge  of 
blood  into  the  spinal  marrow. 

My-e-la'rl-ns.*  [From yveXog,  “mar¬ 
row.”]  Having  a  spinal  marrow.  A 
term  applied  to  vertebrated  animals. 

My'e-Ia-tro'pM-a.®  [From  yveXog, 
“marrow,”  and  drpobia,  “wasting.”] 
Tabes  dorsalis,  or  wasting  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  See  Myet.analosis. 

My-e-Ia-tropli'i-ciis.*  Belonging 
to  my  el  atrophia. 

My-e-laiur'e.*  [From  yvzK%,  “mar¬ 
row,”  and  avfii,  “  increase.”]  Morbid 
increase  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

My'e-len-^eplu'a-lus.*  .  [From  yn s- 
X og,  “marrow,”  also  “brain,”  and  iyidyaXo;, 
“within  the  head.”]  Having  a  brain; 
belonging  to  the  brain. 

My-c-let-c-ro'sls.®  [From  yveXo;, 
“  marrow,”  and  ETcpaxris,  “  alteration.”] 
Morbid  alteration  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

My'e-line.  [From  yveXo;,  “marrow.”] 
Applied  by  Virchow  to  the  medullary  mat¬ 
ter  filling  the  space  between  the  axis-cyl¬ 
inder  and  sheath  of  the  nerve-fibres. 

My-e-li'tis.®  [From/n’sAdj,  “marrow.”] 
Inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

My'e-Io-di-as'ta-sis.®  [From  yveXo; , 
“marrow,”  and  diaaraatg,  a  “ separation.”] 
Disintegration  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

My 'e-loid.  [Myeloi'des ;  from 
yveXo;,  “marrow,”  or  “brain,”  and  eiio;, 
a  “form.”]  Resembling  marrow. 

My-e-lo'ma.  a tis*  [From  yveXo;, 
“marrow.”]  Medullary  tumor;  a  tumor 
containing  a  brain-like  substance. 

Myelomalaeia*  (-la'she-a).  [From 
yveXo;,  “  marrow,”  and  yaXauda,  “  softness.”] 
Softening  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Mye-lo-inen-in-gi'tis,  i  dig.* 


[From  yveXo;,  “marrow,”  and  ynviyl,  a 
“membrane.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
theca,  or  membrane  investing  the  spinal 
marrow. 

My'e-Io-me'ninx.*  [From  the 
same.]  The  theca,  or  tough  hard  mem¬ 
brane  enclosing  the  spinal  marrow. 

My-e-lom'y-ca,*  or  My-e-lom'y- 
?e£,  e'tis.*  [From  yveXo;,  “marrow,” 
and  yvKris,  a  “fungus.”]  The  same  as 
Myeloma,  which  see. 

My'e-loii.®  [From  yveXo;,  “marrow.”] 
A  term  used  by  Owen  for  the  Medul'la 
spina' Uh. 

My-el'o-nal.  [Myelona'lis.]  Be¬ 
long  to  the  myelon. 

My'e-lo-neu'rR.®  [From  yveXo ;, 

“marrow,”  and  revpor,  a  “nerve.”]  The 
name  given  by  Rudolphi  to  a  group  of 
articulated  animals,  because  their  ner¬ 
vous  (or  ganglionic)  system  consists  of  a 
cord  analogous  to  the  spinal  marrow  of 
higher  animals. 

My-e-loph ' tlii-sis.®  [From  yveXo;, 

“marrow,”  and  (pOim;,  a  “wasting.”] 
The  same  as  Myelanalosjs,  which  see. 

My-e-lo'sis.®  The  formation  or 
growth  of  myeloma. 

Mye-lo-spon'gus.*  [From  yveX6;, 

“marrow,”  and  cmoyyo;,  a  “sponge,”  or 

“  fungus.”]  ,  Medullary  fungus.  The 
same  as  Myeloma,  which  see. 

M  y-e-ner-gi'  a.®  [From  yv;,  a 
“muscle,”  and  evepyeta,  “energy.”]  Mus¬ 
cular  energy. 

My-e-ner'gi-cus.*  Belonging  to 

myeneryia. 

My-en'ta-sis.*  [From  yv;,  a  “mus¬ 
cle,”  and  evraai;,  a  “  stretching.”]  A 
stretching  or  extending  of  the  muscles. 

My-l'tis,  idis.*  [From  yv;,  a  ‘•'mus¬ 
cle.”]  A  term  for  inflammation  of  a 
muscle. 

Myl/©-don,  oii'fis.®  [From  yi>X> 7,  a 
“mill,”  or  “molar  tooth,”  and  olov;,  a 
“tooth.”]  An  extinct  gigantic  animal 
of  the  sloth  tribe,  some  remains  of  which, 
including  molar  teeth,  have  been  found. 

Myl'o-dus,  don't?*.®  [From  the 
same.]  A  molar  tooth. 

Myl-o-glos'sms.*  [From  yoXy,  a 
“mill,”  or  “molar  tooth,”  and  yXdaoa,  the 
“tongue.”]  Applied  to  some  muscular 
fibres,  arising  from  the  lower  jaw  near 
the  molar  teeth,  and  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  tongue  and  walls  of  the 
pharynx.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  Constrictor  pharynyis  superior. 

My'lo-Hy-o-i'de-us.*  [From  yvXn, 
a  “mill,”  and,  hence,  the  molar  teeth, 
and  Os  hyoi'des,  the  “hyoid  bone.”]  A 
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triangular  muscle,  arising  from  the  inside 
of  the  lower  jaw,  between  the  molar 
teeth  and  the  chin,  and  inserted  into  the 
Os  hi/ o ides.  It  raises  the  Os  hy  aides,  or 
depresses  the  jaw. 

My'lo-PlL&r-y'n-gte'wis.®  One  of  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx,  called  also  the 
constrictor  superior. 

My-o-car-di'tis.*  [From  pv;,  pvu;,  a 
"muscle,”  and  Kap&ia,  the  “heart.”]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart. 

My-o-t epli-a- li'tis,  i clis*  [From 
//Of,  n'm;,  a  “muscle,”  and  KeipaXfi,  the 
“head.”]  Inflammation  of  the  muscles 
of  the  head. 

[F  rom  pii;, 

fi')6s,  a  “muscle,”  soiXia,  the  “belly,”  and 
itXyof,  “pain.”]  Pain  in  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen. 

My-o-sce-ll-i'tis,  i dis.%  [From  pv;, 
/ tv6 a  “ muscle,”  and  KoiXia,  “ belly.”]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

My-o  'tleS.®  [Gr. /mtdi;; :  from  pv;,pv6;, 
a  “muscle.”]  Like  muscle;  of  the  nature 
of  muscle.  Sec  Platysma  Myodes. 

My-o-des-op'sl-a.®  [From  pvTa, 
a  “fly,”  dio;,  a  “form,”  and  od‘s, 
“sight.”]  The  same  as  Metamoii- 
piiopsia. 

My-o-dy--na'mi-a.®  [From  pv;,  a 
“muscle,”  and  hv-japi;,  “power.”]  Mus¬ 
cular  strength  or  power:  myodyn'amy. 

My-o-dy-nam-I-om'e-ter.  [Myo- 
dynamiom'etruni ;  from  pits,  a 
“muscle,”  hvjapi;,  “power,”  and  plrpov,  a 
‘‘measure.”]  An  instrument  for  as¬ 
certaining  the  amount  of  muscular 
power. 

yiy-o-dyn 'i-a.®  [From  pv;,  a  “mus¬ 
cle,”  and  ditvrri,  “pain.”]  Pain  in  a 
muscle. 

My-o-gas'ter.®  [From  pv;,  a  “  mus¬ 
cle,”  and  yaurrip,  the  “  belly.”]  The 
belly  or  thick  portion  of  a  muscle. 

liy-o-gas'tric.  [Myogas'trictis.] 
Belonging  to  the  belly  of  a  muscle. 

My-o-graph'ic.  [Myograph'icns.] 
Belonging  to  myography. 

My-og'rii-piiy.  [Myogra'pMa ; 
from  pv;,  a  “muscle,”  and  ypa<pw,  to 
“  write.”]  A  description  of  the  muscles. 

My-o-i'deS.®  [From  pv;,  a  “mus¬ 
cle,”  and  dho;,  a  “form.”]  Resembling 
muscle,  or  flesh  :  my'oid. 

My-o-lcm'ma,  a  tis.*  [From  pv;,  a 
“muscle,”  and  Xkppa,  a  “covering.”] 
The  delicate  membranous  envelopment 
of  each  fibril  of  fleshy  or  muscular  fibre. 
See  Sahcolemma. 

My'o-llitie.  [Myoli'na;  from  pv;,  a 
“muscle.”]  A  name  for  the  elemen- 
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tary  substance  or  tissue  composing  the 
muscles. 

My-o-log'ic.  [Myolo&'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  myology. 

My-oro-gJ.  [Myolo'g-ia;  from  pv;, 
a  “  muscle,”  and  Xoyo ;,  a  “  discourse.”] 
A  treatise  on  the  muscles,  their  nature, 
structure,  and  functions.  That  branch 
of  Anatomy  which  treats  of  the  muscles. 

Myomalacia,®  mi-o-ma-la'she-a. 
[From  pv;,  a  “muscle,”  and  paXada, 
“  softness.”]  Softening  of  the  muscles 
or  flesh. 

My -on' o -sos,®  or  My-on'o-sus.® 

[From  pv ;,  a  “  muscle,”  and  vmo;,  “  dis¬ 
ease.”]  Disease  of  a  muscle.  See  My¬ 
opathia. 

My-o-piil 'mus.®  [From  pv;,  a 

“muscle,”  and  naXp6;,  a  “rapid  motion.”] 
A  nervous  movement  or  twitching  of 
the  muscles  or  tendons;  subsul'tus  ten’di- 
num. 

My-o-pa-thi'a.®  [From  pv;,  a 

“  muscle,”  and  tt&Qo;,  “  affection,”  or 

“  disease.”]  Severe  muscular  pains  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  womb,  and  in¬ 
terfering  with  its  action. 

My-o-path'i-cus.®  Belonging  to 

myopathia. 

My-op'ic.  [Myop'icus.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  myopy. 

My-o-pol-y-plas-i-as'imis,®  or 
My-o-po-Iyp'la-sis.®  [From  pv;,  a 

“muscle,”  noXv;,  “many,”  and  dkaai;,  a 
“formation,”  or  “moulding.”]  A  model¬ 
ling  of  the  numerous  muscles,  represented 
lying  over  each  other. 

Myopoiracese,®  mi-o-po-ra'she-e. 
[From  My  op'  arum,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
found  in  Australia,  and  other  tropical 
regions.  It  includes  the  Avicennia 
(White  Mangrove)  of  Brazil,  which  is 
used  for  tanning. 

My'o-py.  [Myo'pia;  from  pi  to,  to 
“contract,”  to  “close,”  and  the 

“  eye because  near-sighted  people  par¬ 
tially  close  the  eyes  when  looking  at  dis¬ 
tant  objects.]  Near-sightedness. 

My-or-rlieu'ma,  a  tis*  [From  pv;, 
a  “muscle,”  and  jsiipa,  a  “flow,”  or 
“rheum.”]  The  lancinating  pains  of 
rheumatism.  See  Rheumatism. 

My-o  r-rhex'  is.®  [From  pv;,  a 
“muscle,”  and  phi i;,  a  “rupture.”]  La¬ 
ceration  of  one  or  more  muscles. 

My-o-s^en-o-g’ra'plii-a.®  [From 
pv;,  a  “  muscle,”  and  vKrjroypa-pia,  the 
“  art  of  scene-painting.”]  A  pictorial 
representation  of  the  muscles :  myo- 
scenog'raphy. 
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My-o'sis.*  [From  pvw,  to  “con¬ 
tract.”]  Contraction,  or  too  small  per¬ 
foration,  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

My-o-si'tis,  iciisJ’’  [From  pig,  a 
“muscle.”]  Inflammation  of  a  muscle. 

My-o-spas'iiius.*  [From  pig,  a 
‘'muscle,”  and  mraapos ,  a  “convulsion.”] 
Spasm  or  cramp  of  a  muscle. 

My-os'ti-cus.*  [From  pis,  “muscle,” 
and  otsTiov,  “bone.”]  Belonging  to  bone 
and  muscle.  Applied  to  certain  diseases. 

My-o-te-not'o-my.  [Myotenoto'- 
mia;  from  pis,  a  “muscle,”  rw,  a 
“tendon,”  and  ripvos,  to  “cut.”]  The 
division  or  section  of  tendons. 

My-ot'o-my.  [Myoto'mia ;  from 
pis,  a  “muscle,”  and  repvaj,  to  “cut.”] 
Dissection  of  the  muscles. 

Myr-i-a-can'tlms.*  [From  pvpw;, 
“numberless,”  and  anavda,  a  “spine.”] 
Having  numerous  spines  or  prickles. 
Applied  to  certain  plants. 

Myr-I-an'tlius.*  [From  pvp'ios, 
“numberless,”  and  avdos,  a  “flower.”] 
Having  numerous  flowers. 

Myr-i-ap'o-da,*  or  Myr'I-a-potls. 
[From  pvpios,  “numberless,”  and  novs,  a 
“  foot.”]  The  name  of  a  class  of  Articu- 
lata. 

Mjfr-i-ap'o-tlns.*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  an  indeterminate  number  of 
feet:  centipede:  myriapodous. 

My-ri'ca  Ce-rif'e-ra.*  The  Wax 
Myrtle,  or  Bay-berry  plant,  the  berries 
of  which  yield  a  substance  very  similar 
to  the  Cera  jlava  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Myricacese,*  mlr-e-ka'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  found 
in  India,  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
America,  and  the  tropics  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  They  are  aromatic  trees  or  shrubs, 
including  the  Myri'ca  cerif'era,  from 
which  wax  is  obtained,  and  Compto'nia , 
which  is  astringent  and  tonic. 

Myr'i-o-gramme.  [From  pvpioi, 
“ten  thousand,”  and  gramme.']  A 
French  weight,  equal  to  22  pounds,  1 
ounce,  and  2  drachms  avoirdupois. 

Myriolitre,  mir'e-o-l&tr'.  [From 
pvpioi,  “ten  thousand,”  and  li'tre.]  A 
French  measure,  equal  to  2200  gallons, 
7  pints,  13  fluidounces,  4  fluidrachms, 
and  48  minims  imperial. 

Myriometre, mir'e-o-me't’r.  (French 
pronunciation  mAiA'o'metn'.)  [From 
pvpioi,  “ten  thousand,”  and  metre.]  A 
French  measure  of  length,  equal  to  6 
miles,  1  furlong,  156  yards,  and  6 
inches. 

Myr-i-o-phyl'lous.  [Myriophyl'- 
lus$  from  pvpioi,  “ten  thousand,”  “num- 
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berless,”  and  ipvWov,  a  “leaf.”]  Literally, 
“having  ten  thousand  leaves.”  Hav¬ 
ing  an  indefinitely  great  number  of 
leaves. 

My-ris'ti-ca.*  [From  pvptfa,  to 
“anoint  with  ointment.”]  A  Linnsean 
genus  of  the  class  Dioecia,  natural  order 
Myristicacese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial 
name|lofthe  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Myris'tica  moscha'ta,  or  Nutmeg,  other¬ 
wise  called  Myris'tica  officina'lis,  or 
Myris'tica  fra'grans. 

Myris'tica  Ar-o-mat'X-ca.*  One 
of  the  names  for  the  nutmeg-tree. 

Myris'tica  Mos-cha'ta.*  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  tree  which  produces 
the  nutmeg  and  mace. 

Myristicacese,*  me-ris-te-ka'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  tropical 
trees,  most  abundant  in  the  East  Indies. 
It  includes  the  Myris'tica  moscha'ta , 
which  produces  two  important  spices, 
the  nutmeg  and  mace.  The  nutmeg  is 
the  kernel,  or  seed,  and  mace  is  the 
aril  which  envelopes  the  seed. 

My-ris'ti-CJc  Mos-clia'tse  Nxi- 
cle-i.*  (“  Kernels  of  the  Myristica 
moschata.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Dub.  Ph.)  for  the  nutmeg. 

Myristiceus,*  mir-is-tish'e-us. 
[From  Myris'tica,  the  “  nutmeg-tree.”] 
Resembling  the  genus  Myristica. 

My-ris'ti-cin.  [Myristici'na.] 
A  name  given  to  stereoptcue,  which  is 
deposited  by  the  oil  of  the  Caryophyllus 
aromatiens. 

My-rob'a-lan,  My-ro-bal'a-ims.* 

[From  pvpov,  “  ointment,”  and  fiaXavo^,  an 
“  acorn,”  or  any  similar  fruit.]  A  dried 
Indian  fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  of  differ¬ 
ent  species  of  Terviinalia.  The  myrob- 
alans  are  said  to  have  laxative  as  well 
as  astringent  properties. 

My-roplFo-ruiii.*  [From  pvpor,  an 
“ointment,”  and  <j>ipio,  to  “carry.”]  An 
“  Ointment-Bearer.”  An  instrument  for 
applying  ointment  through  the  narrow 
internal  openings. 

Myr-o-sper  imusa.®  [From  pvpov, 
an  “  ointment,”  and  onippa,  a  “  seed.”] 
A  genus  of  the  Linnasan  class  Diandria, 
natural  order  Leguminosse. 

Myrosper'mum  Pcr-u-if 'cr-inn.* 
One  of  the  names  of  the  tree  which 
yields  Balsamum  Peruvianum. 

My  rosper'iiiuisi  Tol-u-ta'num.* 
The  tree  which  (according  to  the  Bond., 
Ed.,  and  U.S.  Ph.)  affords  Balsamum  To- 
lutanum. 

My-rox'y'-lon.*  [From  pvpov,  an 
“  ointment,”  and  fCW,  “  wood.”]  A 
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Linnaaan  genus  of  the  class  Diandria, 
natural  order  Leguminosie. 

My  rox'ylon  !*«  r-u-if 'er-um.® 

Another  name  for  the  Myrospennum  Per- 
uiferum. 

Myrrh.  See  Myrrh  A. 

Myrrh,  False.  See  Bdellium. 

Myr'rha,*  gen.  Myr'rhae.  Myrrh. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  the  gum- 
resin  from  the  Balsamoden' dron  Myr'rlia. 

Myrslnacese,®  mir-se-na'she-e. 
[From  Myrsi'ne,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  nearly  all  tropical. 

Myrtaeese,  *  mir-ta'she-e,  or 
Myr'ti.*  An  important  natural  order 
of  exogenous  plants  (trees  or  shrubs), 
natives  of  hot  countries,  within  and 
without  the  tropics.  It  includes  the 
Myr'tus  (Myrtle),  the  Clove-tree  (Garyo- 
phyl'lus),  and  Pomegranate  ( Pu'niea ), 
which  is  tonic,  astringent,  and  anthel¬ 
mintic.  A  fragrant  aromatic  or  pun¬ 
gent  volatile  oil  abounds  in  this  order. 

Myr-ta/ceous.  [Myrta'ceus.]  Re¬ 
sembling  the  myrtle. 

Myr'ti,®  the  plural  of  Myr'tus, 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.  See  MyrtacEjE. 

Myr'ti-form.  [Myrtifor'mis ; 
from  myr'tum,  a  “  myrtle-berry.”]  Like 
the  myrtle  leaf  (or  berry?).  See  Carun- 
CUL.E  MYRTIFORMES. 

Myr'tle.  The  Myrtus  communis. 


W.  =  Noc'te .*  “At  night.” 

Ka-bo'thi  4Jlan'dii-lse,®  Kabo'tM 
O'vti-la,®  Xabo'tbi  Ve-sic'u-lav® 

(“Glands,  Ovules,  or  Vesicles  of  Na¬ 
both.”)  Applied  to  small  glandular 
bodies  within  the  mouth  of  the  uterus; 
first  described  by  Naboth. 

Nabo'tlii,  Me  11  -o  r-  rb  a'£i-a.® 

(“Menorrhagy  of  Naboth.”)  A  serous 
discharge  from  the  vagina  of  pregnant 
women,  first  noticed  by  Naboth. 

Sfae're-ous.  [Lat.  Xa'cmis ;  Fr. 
Nacre,  “  mother  of  pearl.”]  Belonging 
to  mother  of  pearl. 

Sia’tlir.  [From  the  Arabic.]  The 
point  in  the  heavens  directly  under  our 
feet,  and  opposite  to  the  zenith. 

BTse'vus,*  plural  Nae'vi.  A  natural 
mark  or  blemish. 

Xic'vus  Mg-ter'nus.*  (“'Maternal 
Mark.”)  A  mark  on  the  skin  from  birth, 
the  effect,  as  is  said,  of  the  mother’s  long- 
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Myr'tle,  Dwarf.  [Fhamsemyr'- 
tus.]  A  name  for  the  Rusciis  aculeatus. 

Myr-to-i'des.®  [From  yv pro;,  the 
“myrtle.”]  Resembling  the  Myrtus. 

Myr'tus,®  plural  Myr'ti.  [Gr.  yvp- 
ro;.]  The  myrtle-tree.  A  Linnman  genus 
of  the  class  Icosandria,  natural  order 
Myrtacete. 

Myr'tus  Pl-men'ta.®  The  tree  which 
produces  Jamaica  pepper,  or  allspice. 

Mys-ta'cM-al.  [Mystachia'lis; 
from  yvaral,  the  “upper  lip,”  or  the  beard 
on  it.]  Belonging  to  the  upper  lip. 

Mys'tax,  a'eis.®  [Gr.  yv/rra^.]  The 
upper  lip;  also,  the  hair  on  the  uppei 
lip,  or  moustache. 

My  t-i-lo-i  '<leS.*  [From  myt'ilua,  the 
“mussel,”  and  siio j,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  the  mytilux,  or  mussel. 

Myt'i-lus  E-dn'Iis.®  (“Edible 
Mussel.”)  A  shell-fish  found  in  vast 
beds  in  the  European  seas.  It  is  often 
poisonous :  sometimes  producing,  in  those 
who  eat  it,  all  the  symptoms  of  Urticaria. 

Myx-o-col'i-ca.®  [From  yv{a,  “  mu¬ 
cus,”  and  col'ica,  the  “colic.”]  A  mu¬ 
cous  or  pituitous  colic. 

Myx-o'ina,®  plural  Myx-o'ma-ta. 
[From  yv fa,  “mucus.”]  Applied  by  Vir¬ 
chow  to  certain  tumors  which  contain 
mucus  in  their  intercellular  substance. 

Jly-y-dro-tJJs'tis,  id  is .*  [From  yv;,  a 
“  muscle,”  and  hydrocys'tis,  a  “  hydatid.”] 
A  hydatid  in  the  flesh. 


ing  for,  or  aversion  to,  particular  objects, 
or  of  some  accidental  occurrence  affect¬ 
ing  her  own  person  during  pregnancy. 

Kaiadaceae,®  na-a-da'she-e,  or  Xai'- 
a-des.®  [From  raiug,  v  audio;,  a  “water- 
nymph.”]  A  natural  order  of  endogenous 
aquatic  plants,  found  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  tropics,  in  salt  water  and  fresh. 
It  includes  the  Na'jas  or  Na'ias. 

Kail.  (Fr.  Ongle,  6xgl.)  An  append¬ 
age  consisting  of  a  semi-transparent  sub¬ 
stance,  resembling  horn,  attached  to  the 
dorsal  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
The  finger-nails  servo  not  merely  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  part  which  they  cover,  but  to 
give  greater  firmness  or  resistance  to  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  in  their  attempt  to 
lay  hold  of  any  small  object. 

Kain,  naN°.  The  French  term  for 
“dwarf.”  See  Nanus. 

Ka-nis'mus.®  [From  vavo or  vavvo;, 
a  “dwarf,”  or  “dwarfed.”]  A  term  ap- 
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plied  by  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  to  a  genus 
of  anomalies  which  characterize  dwarfs. 

Nan-keen'  Bye.  A  dye  made  by 
boiling  annotto  and  carbonate  of  potash 
in  water;  about  an  ounce  of  each  to  a 
pint  of  water. 

Nan-o-cepli'a-liis.*  [From  iwoj,  a 
“dwarf,”  or  “dwarfed,”  and  KcipaXij,  the 
“head.”]  A  dwarfish  or  diminutive 
head. 

Nan-o-i'deS.®  [From  vavos,  a  “dwarf,” 
and  sZ&f,  a  “  form.”]  Resembling  a 
dwarf;  dwarf-like. 

Xa-noin  'e-Ius.®  [From  vai/o;,  a 
“dwarf,”  and  /nAoj,  a  “limb.”]  A  mon¬ 
ster  with  dwarfish  limbs. 

Na  nus.  '1  [Gr.  ratios ;  Fr.  Nain,  nan0.] 
Dwarf;  stunted  in  stature,  so  as  to  be 
below  the  ordinary  height  and  size  of 
those  of  the  same  species. 

Nape  of  the  Neck.  [Nu'clia.] 
The  back  part  of  the  neck,  including  the 
projecting  spinous  process  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra. 

Naph'tlia.*  [Gr.  v'ubOa.]  A  pale- 
3rellow,  but  very  pure,  clear,  inflammable 
liquid  of  the  bituminous  kind. 

Naph'tlia  Vit-ri'o-11.®  A  name  for 
sulphuric  ether. 

Napti-tlial'I-din.  [Napliflialkli'- 
11a;  from  naphthali' naJ]  A  new  base, 
produced  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  on  naphthalin. 

Naph'tlia-lin,  or  Napk'tha-line. 
[Xaphthali'na;  from  •naph'tlia .]  A 
grayish-white  substance  formed  in  the 
rectification  of  the  petroleum  of  coal-gas 
works. 

Nap-i-fo'H-us.;*  [From  na'pus,  a 
“turnip,”  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  leaves  like  the  turnip :  napifo'lious. 

Nap'I-form.  [From  na'pus,  a  “tur¬ 
nip.”]  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the 
textures  of  cancer,  the  bunioid  of  Bayle. 

Nar-eis'si,®  the  plural  of  Narcis'- 
Niis,  forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a 
natural  order  of  plants.  They  are  now 
included  in  Amaryllidaceee. 

Nar-cis'sus.®  The  Linngean  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants,  class  Hexandria,  natu¬ 
ral  order  Amaryllidacex. 

Nar-eo'deS.®  [From  vapuri,  “ stupor.”] 
Having,  or  causing,  stupor:  narcose,  or 
narcous. 

Nar-eo'ma,  fit  is  *  [From  the  same.] 
Stupor,  or  the  state  of  being  under  the 
influence  of  narcotic  medicine. 

Nar-com'a-tosis.  [From  the  same.] 
Pertaining  to  narcoma. 

Nar-co'sis.®  [From  the  same.]  The 
progress  of  narcoma. 


Nar-co-spas '  mu  s.®  [From  vapiaj, 
“stupor,”  and  oiraopds,  a  “convulsion.”] 
Cramp  or  spasm,  with  an  appearance  of 
stupor. 

Nar-cot'ic.  [Narcot'Icns.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  narcosis.  Applied  to  a  medicine 
that  induces  sleep,  or  stupor. 

Nar'co-tin,  or  Nar'co-tine.  [Nar- 
coti'na;  from  rapKoio,  to  “stupify.”] 
An  active  principle  of  opium;  also  called 
Derosne’s  Salt,  from  its  discoverer,  and 
Opiane.  It  is  procured  by  digesting 
opium  in  sulphuric  ether. 

Nar'co-tisin.  [Narcotis'mus; 
from  ruptcrj,  “stupor.”]  The  influence 
produced  by  narcotic  substances. 

Na'res,®  gen.  Na'rl-um,  the  plural 
of  Naris,  which  see. 

Na'ris,®  plural  Xa'reS.  The  “nos¬ 
tril;”  a  cavity  of  a.  pyramidal  form  in 
each  side  of  the  nose,  or  of  the  septum 
of  the  nostrils. 

Nar'thex, e'e is*  [Gr.  rap0r,£.]  The 
Ferula,  a  tall  umbelliferous  plant,  with  a 
slight  knotted  pithy  stalk.  See  next 
article. 

Nar'tkex  As-sa-feet'I-da,®  or  Nar'- 
tkex  Fir'ii-la.®  The  plant  the  root  of 
which  yields  assafeetida. 

Na'&al.  [Nasa'Iis;  from  na'sus,  the 
“nose.”]  Belonging  to  the  nose;  uttered 
through  the  nose. 

Nasal  Buct.  See  Ductus  ad  Na- 
sujr. 

Na'sal  Fos'sse.  [Fos'sse  Nasa'les; 

from  fos'sa,  a  “ditch.”]  Two  irregular 
compressed  cavities  extendingbackwards 
from  the  nose  to  the  pharynx,  and  con¬ 
stituting  the  internal  part  of  the  nose. 

Nas'^ent  State.  [From  nas'cens, 
the  present  participle  of  nas'eor,  to  “be 
born.”]  The  state  of  gases  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  their  elimination,  before  they 
have  acquired  their  full  volume  or  their 
repulsive  power. 

Na'sus,*  genitive  Na'si,  accusative 
Na'sum.  (Fr.  Ncz.  mL)  The  “  nose,” 
composed  of  the  dorsum,  or  bridge,  the 
alee,  or  wings,  the  septum,  or  partition, 
the  lobe,  or  tip,  and  the  columna,  or  lower 
thickened  portion  of  the  septum. 

Na'tant.  [Na'tans;  from  na'to,  na- 
ta'tum,  to  “swim.”]  Floating  on  the 
surface;  swimming,  as  leaves  or  flowers. 

Nat -a- to' res.®  [Plural  of  nata'tor, 
natato' ris,  a  “swimmer ;”  from  the  same.] 
“  Swimmers.”  An  order  of  swimming 
birds,  including  those  whose  toes  are 
united  by  a  membrane;  whence  the  order 
is  also  termed  Palrnip' edes. 

Na'tes.®  [A  Latin  word  which  is 
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either  plural  or  singular,  but  used  mostly 
in  the  plural.]  The  buttocks. 

Na'tes  €er'e-bri.®  The  two  ante¬ 
rior  of  the  Tubercula  quadrigemina. 

Na'lrl-um.®  A  term  formerly  ap¬ 
plied  to  sodium. 

Na'tron,®  or  Na'trum.®  A  native 
carbonate  of  soda  which  is  found  in 
Egypt;  in  popular  language,  “soda.” 
It  is  the  nitre  of  the  Bible. 

Sa’trum  Yit-ri-o-Ia'tum.®  (“Vit- 
riolated  Soda.”)  A  name  of  Glauber’s 
Salt. 

Nat'u-ral.  [Natura'lis;  from  natu'- 
ra,  “  nature.”]  Belonging  to  nature ;  pro¬ 
duced  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature. 

Nat'ural  His'to-ry.  [Histo'ria 
Katuraiis.]  Literally,  the  “history  or 
description  of  nature.”  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  natural  products  of 
the  earth,  whether  animals,  vegetables, 
or  minerals.  Sec  Physics. 

Nat'ural  ©r'tlers.  Groups  of  gen¬ 
era  which  resemble  each  other  in  the 
most  essential  features  and  intrinsic 
qualities ;  or  groups  of  genera  which  are 
supposed  to  bear  a  greater  resemblance 
to  each  other  than  to  any  thing  else. 

.’Nat  ural  Phi-los'o-pby-  [Philo- 
so'pliia  Natura'lis.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  natural  bodies, 
and  their  actions  on  each  other,  or  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the 
material  world:  physics.  Sec  Physics. 

Nat-u-ra'li-a.*  [Plural  neuter  of 
natura’lis,  “natural.”]  The  parts  of 
generation ;  tho  privities. 

Naturals.  See  Res  Natubales. 

Natus  Mortuus.  See  Stillbobn. 

iVauclca  Gambir.  See  Gambib. 

Nausea,*  nau'she-a.  [From  rat;,  a 
“ship.”]  Originally,  “sea-sickness.” 
Any  sickness  at  the  stomach,  similar  to 
sea-sickness. 

Nau'sea  Ma-ri'na.®  [From  ma're, 
the  “sea.”]  The  Latin  for  Sea-Sickness. 

Nau'seous.  [Nausco'sus;  from 
nau'seai]  Producing  nausea;  disgusting. 

Nau'tl-cal.  [Nau'tieus;  from  vaij 
a  “  ship.”]  Belonging  to  a  ship.  Ap- 
blied  to  sea-sickness,  termed  Morbus 
nauticus. 

Nau'ti-cus  Mus'cu-lus.®  (“Nauti¬ 
cal  Muscle.”)  The  Tibia'lis  posti'eus, 
because  chiefly  exerted  in  climbing  as 
sailors  do. 

Nau-tl-lo-i'des.®  [From  nau'tilus, 
and  ctcSof,  a  “form.”]  Resembling  the 
nautilus :  nautiloid. 

yaii  tt.lus.s  [Gr.  raun'Xo;,  a “  sailor ;” 
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from  ruv;,  a  “ship.”]  A  genus  of  the 
Te.sta.cea  (of  Cuvier),  of  which  there  are 
several  species. 

Navel.  See  Umbilicus. 

Na'vel-String'.  The  Fn'nis  umbili- 
ca'lis  (otherwise  called  Funic' ulus  umbili- 
ca'lis),  or  umbilical  cord. 

Na-vic'u-lsir.  [Navicula'ris;  from 
navic'ula,  a  “little  ship  or  boat.”]  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  boat  or  ship ;  having  the 
shape  or  appearance  of  a  boat. 

Na-vic-u-Ia're,  ©s.®  A  bone  of  the 
carpus;  also  one  of  tho  tarsus:  named 
from  their  fancied  likeness  to  a  boat. 

Navicularis.  See  Naviculab. 

Xav'i-fcrm.  [Navi  for 'inis ;  from 
na'vis,  a  “  ship,”  or  “  boat.”]  Resembling 
a  boat:  navicular. 

Ncar-Siglstedness.  See  Myopy. 

Neb'u-la,*  plural  Ncb'u-kc.  [From 
vsfyEkn,  a  “cloud.”]  Literally,  a  “mist,” 
a  “cloud.”  A  faintly  luminous  appear¬ 
ance,  resembling  a  cloud,  in  tho  starry 
firmament.  Many  of  these  nebulas  have 
been  resolved  into  stars  by  the  power  of 
tho  telescope.  Also,  a  small  cloud-lilce 
spot  on  the  cornea. 

Neb-u-lif 'er-ous.  [Nebulif'erus ; 

from  neb'ula,  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Having  nebulous  spots. 

Neb'u-lous,  or  Neb'u-lose.  [Neb- 
ulo'sus;  from  neb'ula .]  Literally, 
“cloudy.”  Pertaining  to  a  nebula,  or 
resembling  a  nebula. 

Neck.  [Lat.  Col'lusn,  and  Cer'- 
vix;  Gr.  rpav>)Xoj,  and  dvx>jv ;  Fr.  Cou, 
koo.j  In  Anatomy,  the  part  between 
the  head  and  thorax.  Also,  the  point 
between  the  root  and  stem  of  plants. 

Nec-ro-bi-o'sis.*  [From  vacp6$, 
“dead,”  and  (Ho;,  “life.”]  Applied  by 
Virchow  to  “the  spontaneous  wearing 
out  of  living  parts.” 

Nec-ro-co-mi'um.®  [From  vaepo;, 
a  “dead  body,”  and  ko/iho,  to  “take  care 
of.”]  A  dead-house.  See  Mobgue. 

Nec-ro-tlo-ebi'um.®  [From  r«p<k, 
a  “dead  body,”  and  boxu,  a  “reception.”] 
The  same  as  Necbocomium. 

Xec-i'ol'o-gy.  [Necrolo'g-ia;  from 
veicpos,  a  “  dead  body,”  and  Adyoj,  a  “  dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  on  the  dead  body. 
Also,  a  register  of  deaths,  the  causes  of 
death,  and  particulars  presented  on  post¬ 
mortem.  examination. 

Ne-croph'spgous.  [Nccroph'agus ; 
from  rsKpdf,  a  “dead  body,”  and  <bdyw,  to 
“eat.”]  Devouring  dead  animals,  or  ani¬ 
mal  substances  in  a  state  of  decompo¬ 
sition.  Applied  to  certain  insects. 

Ne-crop'sj;.  [Necrop'sia;  from 
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vtKf6g,  a  “  dead  body,”  and  imropat,  to 
“  behold.”]  Synonymous  with  Necros¬ 
copy. 

Nec-ro-scop'ic,  Kec-ro-scop'i-cal. 
[  5iecrosco|»'icus.]  Belonging  to  ne¬ 
croscopy. 

Bie-eros’co-py.  [STecrosco'pia ; 

from  vsxpos,  a  *  dead  body,”  and  amnm,  to 
“  examine.”]  The  examination  of  a  dead 
body. 

Ne-ero'sis.*  [From  veKpuco,  to  “ kill. ”] 
Literally,  “  mortification.”  Death  of  a 
bone  or  part  of  a  bone;  analogous  to 
the  mortification  of  the  soft  parts. 

Ncc-ro-tom'ic.  [Xccrotom'icus.] 
Belonging  to  necrotomy. 

A'e-crot'o-inty.  [Sfecroto'msa; 

from  vtKpog,  a  “dead  body,”  and  repuot,  to 
“cut.”]  Dissection  of  a  dead  body; 
otherwise  termed  Seclio  cadaveris. 

Sfec-tan'dra.*  Bebceru  (or  Bibiru) 
Bark.  The  Pharmacoposial  name  ||  of  the 
bark  of  the  Nectandra  Rodiei.  It  has 
been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the 
Materia  Mediea  of  the  U.S.  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  for  1860. 

Jfec-ter-if'er-ons.  [Jfectarif'cr- 

ns;  from  vsxrap,  the  “drink  of  the  gods,” 
also,  “honey,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  nectar,  or  honey;  secreting  a 
saccharine  liquor. 

Bfec-ta-ro-tlie'ca.*  [From  vberap, 
“nectar,”  or  “honey,”  and  OijKri,  a  “cov¬ 
ering.”]  Any  part  which  enwraps  the 
organ  for  secreting  honey. 

Bfec'ta-ry.  [Necta'rium ;  from 
vsKrap ,  “nectar,”  or  “honey,”  and  -a' Hum, 
a  terminal  denoting  a  “repository.” 
Sec  Herbarium.]  That  part  of  a  flower 
which  contains,  or  secretes,  honey;  the 
honey-cup. 

Scc-top'o-dus.®  [From  vriKrfj;,  a 
“  swimmer,”  and  irons,  a  “  foot.”]  Having 
finlike  tarsi.  Applied  to  certain  insects. 

Jfe-cui'si-a.*  [From  vba>$,  a  “dead 
body:”  so  called  on  account  of  its  malig¬ 
nant  character.]  A  poisoned  wound. 

Jfeg'a-tlve  Polo.  The  pole  connected 
with  the  copper  (or  least  oxidizable) 
plato  of  the  galvanic  battery. 

Jfegro  Caeltexia,  or  Cachexia 
Africana.  See  Ciitiionopiiagia. 

3felumbiacese,$  no-lum-bc-a'slic-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  aquatic 
plants,  found  in  stagnant  or  quiet  waters 
in  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 
It  consists,  according  to  Bindley,  of  ono 
genus,  tho  Nelum'bium.  The  mythic 
Lotus  which  occurs  on  the  monuments 
of  India  and  Egypt,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  N elumbium  speciosum. 


Nem-a-to-se-ra'tus.*  [From  I'ijpa, 
a  “  thread,”  and  Hpas,  a  “  horn.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  filiform  horns  or  antennae. 

Aem'a-toid.  [Xematoi'des ;  from 
vrjpa,  a  “thread,”  and  cicoj,  a  “form.”} 
Besembling  a  thread. 

\ o-nefi ' rus.®  [From  vrjpa,  » 
“  thread,”  and  vevpov,  a  “  nerve.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  thread-like  nerves. 

Sc'me-ous.  [Xe'meus ;  from  vrjpa, 
a  “thread.”]  Filamentose;  composed, 
of  threads,  as  some  cryptogamous  plants. 

Bfem-o-blas'tus.*  [From  vrjpa,  a 
“thread,”  and  /JXaoros,  a  “germ.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  filiform  embryos,  as  of  mosses 
and  ferns. 

Me-imoc'er-iis.*  The  same  as  Nema- 
toceratus,  which  see. 

JTem-o-g-Ios-sa'tus.*  [From  vrjpa,  a 
“thread,”  and  y\£>aca,  the  “tongue.”} 
Having  a  filiform  tongue. 

Nem'o-rous.  [liemoro'sns;  from 
ne'mus,  nem'oris,  a  “  grove.”]  Belonging 
to  a  wood,  or  grove  :  nem'orose. 

IVe-og'a-la,  nc'tisA  [From  va>s, 
“new,”  and  yuAa,  “milk.”]  The  Colos¬ 
trum,  or  first  milk  of  the  mother  after 
childbirth. 

Ke-o-ga-lac'tl-cus.®  Belonging  to 

the  neogala  :  neogalac'tic. 

Xe-o-ma'tws,*  plural  Ne-o-iia'ti, 
genitive  plural  Kc-o-na-to'rmn.  [From 
via;,  “new,”  and  na'tus,  “  born.”]  (Fr. 
Nouveau-ne,  noo'vo'  nd.)  A  word  signi- 
fjdng  “newly-born,”  and  occurring  in 
such  phrases  as  Asphyxia  Neonatorum 
(“Asphyxia  of  New-born  [Children”].) 
See  Asphyxia  Neophytorum. 

Nepenlbaceae,* nep-en-tha'slie-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  swamps  in  China  and 
India.  It  consists  of  a  single  genus, 
Ncpen'the  (Pitcher-Plant),  in  the  dilated 
pitcher-shaped  petiole  of  which  water  is 
secreted. 

STc-pen '  tbeS.®  [From  vfj,  negative, 
and  -nhOos,  “  grief.”]  A  medicine  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  ancient  writers  as  having 
power  to  banish  sorrow.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  opium. 

Neji'e-ta  Ca-ta'rl-a.®  The  syste¬ 
matic  name  for  catnep.  Sec  Cataria. 

Ncp'eta  Vul-ga'ris.®"  Tho  same  as 
Ncpeta  Cataria.  See  Cataria. 

Sfegdi'e-la,*  [From  vnepikn,  a  “cloud.”] 
The  same  as  Nebula,  which  sec. 

Ke-pbel'I-ens.*  Belonging  to  tho 
ncphclinm :  nephcl'ic. 

Jtc-phe'll-um.9  [Diminutive  of  vc- 
d>c\n,  a  “  cloud.”]  A  spot  on  tho  cornea. 

iNepb-e-lo'deS.*  [From  vg$> i\rt,  a 
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“cloud.”]  The  same  as  Nebulous, 
which  see. 

Neph-el-o-dom'e-ter.  [Nephelo- 
dom'etrum;  from  vcfXr,,  a  “cloud,” 
and  bSoperpov,  an  “instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  distances.”]  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  distances  of  the  clouds. 

Meph-e- lo-iile&.s  [From  vs<p& n,  a 
“  cloud,”  and  el  So;,  a  “  form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  little  cloud:  neph'eloid. 

Nepli-e-lol'o-gy.  [Neplielolo'gia : 
from  vspzXq,  a  “  cloud,”  and  Xdyo,-,  a  “  dis¬ 
course.”]  The  science  of  the  clouds. 

Nepli-e-lo-pho-rom'e-ter.  [Nepb- 
elophorom'etrnni ;  from  vciptXr],  a 
“cloud,”  (pipio,  to  “carry,”  and  perpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  direction,  order,  and  speed 
of  clouds. 

Jfc-plirsem-or-rha'gl-a.®  [From  ve- 
<ppog,  the  “kidney,”  and  aipoppayia,  “haem¬ 
orrhage.”]  Haemorrhage  of  the  kidney. 

Ue-phral'gi-a.*  [From  vE’PpSg,  the 
“kidney,”  and  aXyoj,  “pain.”]  Pain  in 
the  kidney :  nephral'gy. 

Jfe-pliral'gic.  [Jfephral'gicus.] 
Belonging  to  nephralgia. 

Neph-ra-nu'rl-a.*  [From  vsfipo;,  the 
“  kidney,”  a,  priv.,  and ovpov,  the  “  urine.”] 
Renal  anuria,  or  non-secretion  of  urine. 

Neph-ra-pos'ta-sis.*  [From  rabpog, 
the  “kidney,”  and  (huaram;,  “suppura¬ 
tive  inflammation.”]  Renal  abscess,  or 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  kidney. 

Neph-ra-to'nl-a.®  [From  vcppdg,  the 
“kidney,”  a,  priv.,  and  rovog,  “tone.”] 
Renal  atony,  or  paralysis  of  the  kidneys. 

Ne-pliraux'e.*  [From  v£(pp6g,  the 
“  kidney,”  and  av^co,  to  “  increase.”] 
Enlargement  of  the  kidney. 

Ne-phrel'cos,®  or  Ne-phrel'cus.s 
[From  vstppSg,  the  “kidney,”  and  eX/co;,  an 
“ulcer.”]  An  ulcer  of  the  kidney. 

Neph-rel-eo'sis.*  The  progress  of 
nephrelcm :  renal  ulceration. 

Nepli-rem-pbrax'is.*  [From  vtippog, 
the  “  kidney,”  and  tpppa\ig,  “  obstruc¬ 
tion.”]  Obstruction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
kidney. 

Ne'phrl-a.*  [From  vc<ppig,  the  “  kid¬ 
ney.”]  Proposed  as  a  synonyme  for 
Bright’s  Disease,  or  granulated  kidney. 

Neph'ri-eas.®  [From  vubpog,  the 
“kidney.”]  See  Nephritic. 

Ne-phrit'ie.  [Neplirit'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  kidney. 

Ne-phrl'tis,  i dis.*  [From  vt<pp6g,  the 
“  kidney.”]  Inflammation  of  the  kid¬ 
neys.  A  genus  of  the  order  Phlegmasia;, 
class  Pyrexia;,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Nepbri'tis  Al-bu-mi-no'sa*  or 
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Al-bn-ml-nen'sis.*  (“  Albuminous 
Nephritis.”)  A  name  for  Bright’s  Dis¬ 
ease  of  the  kidney ;  under  which  term 
have  been  confounded  several  distinct 
renal  diseases,  all  agreeing,  however,  in 
the  important  symptom  of  albuminous 
urine,  viz.:  acute  and  chronic  desquama¬ 
tive  nephritis,  noil-desquamative  nephritis, 
fatty  and  amyloid  (or  waxy)  degeneration. 

Desquamative  nephritis  is  characterized 
by  the  shedding  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
secreting  tubes,  either  entire  or  in  broken 
particles.  Their  debris  blocks  up  the 
tubes,  and,  when  washed  into  the  urine, 
forms  what  have  been  termed  the  “tube 
casts.”  This  process  may  be  either  acute 
or  chronic.  In  non-desquamative  ne¬ 
phritis  (according  to  Johnson),  the  cells 
are  not  shed,  but  become  atrophied, 
whilst  the  tubules  are  blocked  up  by  a 
simple,  albuminous  deposit,  which  forms 
what  he  terms  the  small  hyaline  casts. 

Nepb'ro-^eie.*  [From  vappo g,  the 
“  kidney,”  and  Kr\\r),  a  “  tumor.”]  Her¬ 
nia  of  the  kidney. 

Nepb-ro-^el'ic.  [Neplirocel'- 
icas.]  Belonging  to  nephrocele. 

Jfe-phroll-thos,®  or  Ne-ptorol'I- 

tlsus.®  [From  veeppog,  the  “  kidney,”  and 
XiQog,  a  “  stone.”]  An  old  term  for  a 
renal  calculus,  or  stone  in  the  kidney. 

Nepli-ro-py-o'sis.*  [From  vs<pp6g, 
the  “kidney,”  and rrvocrtg,  “suppuration.”] 
Suppuration  of  the  kidney. 

ile-phrot'o-my'.  [Hephroto’inia; 
from  vc<ppo g,  the  “kidney,”  and  ripvw,  to 
“cut.”]  The  dangerous  and  difficult 
operation  of  cutting  into  the  kidney  to 
extract  a  calculus. 

Ne'ra.  A  name  for  Toddy,  which  see. 

Nerf.  See  Nerye. 

Nervate.  See  Nervose. 

Ner-va'tion.  [From  ner'vus,  a 
“nerve.”]  The  arrangement  of  nerves 
in  leaves. 

Nerve.  [Lat.  Ner'vus;  Gr.  vevpov; 
Fr.  Nerf,  neRf.]  A  long,  medullary  cord, 
originating  from  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow,  by  which  sensation,  volition,  or 
vital  influence  is  conveyed  to  and  from 
the  sensorium.  It  is  applied  in  Botany 
to  parallel  and  simple  veins. 

Nerve-acbe.  See  Neuralgia. 

Nerves,  Pairs  of.  See  Paria  Ner¬ 
vorum. 

Ner'vi,*  gen.  Ner-vo'rum,  the  plu¬ 
ral  of  Ner'vus.  See  Nerve. 

Ner'vine.  [Nervi'nus;  from  ner'¬ 
vus,  a  “nerve.”]  Belonging  to  the  nerves. 

Nervorum  Paria.  See  Paria  Ner¬ 
vorum. 
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STcr  -  vo'ruin.  Res  •  o  -  lu'tl  -  o.® 

(“Loosening  of  the  Nerves.”)  A  name 
for  Paralysis. 

Xer-vose'.  [Xervo'sus.]  Abound¬ 
ing  in  nerves,  as  some  leaves. 

Ner'vous.  [Xervo'sns ;  from  ner'- 
i ms,  a  “nerve.”]  Belonging  to,  or  con¬ 
nected  with,  nerves.  Applied  to  fevers 
and  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
to  medicines  that  act  on  the  latter.  See 
Nervose. 

Xer'vons  Flti'ld.  [Flu'idum  Xer'- 
venm.]  A  fluid  supposed  to  circulate 
through  the  nerves,  and  to  be  the  medium 
by  which  sensation  or  motion  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  to  another. 

Xervons  Matter.  See  Ne  urine. 

Xer'vonsSys'tem.  [Syste'maXer- 
vo'rum.]  A  collective  term,  compre¬ 
hending  all  the  nerves  of  the  body. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes  : — 1.  Those  chiefly  appropriated 
to  perception,  sensation,  and  voluntary 
motion,  connected  more  immediately  with 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  2.  Those 
destined  to  the  organs  of  involuntary 
motion  (such  as  the  heart,  stomach,  etc.), 
called  by  Bichat  the  “  organic  nervous 
system.”  The  latter  belong  to  what  is 
often  termed  the  ganglionic  nervous  system. 
See  Trisplanciinic  Nerve. 

Xer'vure.  [From  ner'vus,  a  “  nerve.”] 
A  vein  of  a  leaf. 

Xer'vus,  gen.  Xer'vi.  The  Latin 
term  for  Nerve,  which  see. 

Xer'vus  Va'gm®  (“Wandering 
Nerve.”)  The  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Xet'ted.  The  same  as  Reticulated. 

Xet'ted-Veined.  An  awkward  term, 
signifying  having  reticulated  veins;  that 
is,  marked  with  veins  like  a  network,  as 
netted-ceined  leaves,  which  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  exogenous  plants. 

Xettle.  See  Urtica. 

Xettle-Rasli.  See  Urticaria. 

Xeu-ra-dy-na'mi-a.*  [From  vsvpov,  a 
“ nerve,”  a,  priv.,  and  dvi/a/xi;,  “  strength.”] 
Nervous  debility. 

Xeii-ra-dy-nam'ic.  [Neurady- 
nam'icus.]  Belonging  to  neitradyna- 
mia. 

Xeu'ral.  [Xetira'Iis;  from  vsvpov, 
a  “  nerve.”]  Belonging  to  nerves. 

Xeu'ral  Ax'is.  Used  by  Owen  for 
the  trunk  of  the  nervous  system  lodged 
in  the  extensive  canal  formed  by  the 
chain  of  the  vertebral. 

Xeu'ral  Spine.  Used  by  Owen  for 
the  autogenous  part  in  the  vertebra, 
above  the  nei trapophysis,  or  parts  lodg¬ 


ing  the  neural  axis;  the  homologue  of 
the  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra. 

Xeu-ral'£i-a.*  [From  vsvpov,  a 
“nerve,”  and  aXyoj,  “pain.”]  (Fr.  We- 
vralgie,  nAvR&l'zh^'.)  Pain  in  a  nerve  : 
neural'gy. 

Xeu-r&l'gic.  [Xeural'gicus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  neuralgia. 

Xeu-ran-a-geii-iie'ma,  a tis.*  [From 
vsvpov,  a  “nerve,”  and  avaysvviuo,  to  “re¬ 
generate.”]  A  renewed  or  regenerated 
portion  of  a  nerve. 

Xeii-ran-a-gcn-ne'sis.*  [From  the 
same.]  Regeneration,  or  renewal,  of 
nerves. 

Xeu-ra-naph'y-sis.*  [From  vsvpov, 
a  “nerve,”  and  ava^vio,  to  “produce,” 
or  “grow  again.”]  Similar  to  Neuran- 
Agenxesis,  which  see. 

Xeu-ra-po-phys'i-al.  [Xeurapo- 
pliysia'lis.]  Belonging  to  nmv apoph¬ 
ysis. 

Xcii-ra-popli'y-sis,®  plural  Xeu- 
ra-poph'y-ses.  [From  vsvpov ,  a “  nerve,” 
and  ii-opvo),  to  “be  generated  from.”]  In 
Comparative  Anatomy,  the  lateral  seg¬ 
ments  forming  the  sides  of  the  superior 
arch  of  the  vertebra,  which  encloses  the 
axis  or  trunk  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
whose  base  is  the  body  of  the  vertebra. 

Xeu-rar-te'rl-a.®  [From  vsvpov,  a 
“nerve,”  and  dprnpla,  an  “artery.”]  The 
intimate  association  of  minute  nerves 
with  minute  arteries,  distributed  over 
the  whole  body. 

Xeii-ras-the-ni'a.*  [From  vsvpov,  a 
“nerve,”  and  aoQsvsi a,  “debility.”]  Ner¬ 
vous  debility. 

Xeil-ras-tl»en'ic.  [Xenrastlien'- 

icus.]  Belonging  to  neurasthenia. 

Neu-rec'to-me,®  or  Xeii-rec-to'- 
mi-a.*  [From  vsvpov,  a  “nerve,”  and 
smopfi,  a  “  cutting  out.”]  Excision  of  a 
nerve,  or  part  of  a  nerve. 

Xeu-rcc-tom'i-cus.®  Belonging  to 
neurectomy. 

Xeu'rl-a.*  [Diminutive  of  vsvpov,  a 
“nerve.”]  Fine  nervous  tissue  or  mem¬ 
brane,  as  the  retina. 

Xeu'ri-cus.*  [From  vsvpov, a  “nerve.”] 
Belonging  to  a  nerve :  neu'ric. 

Xeii-ri-lem'ina,®  or  Xeu-rl-le'iua, 
a  tis.*  [From  vsHpov,  a  “nerve,”  and 
A sppa,  “bark  of  plants.”]  (Fr.  Nevrilhne, 
ni'vR&’lem'  or  nAvR^lim'.)  The  mem¬ 
branous  sheath  encasing  each  nerve  or 
filament  of  a  nerve  :  a  neu'rilcme. 

Xeu-ri-lem-mi'tis,  i dis.*  [From 

neurilem' »i«.]  Inflammation  of  the  neu¬ 
rilemma. 

Xeu'rin,  or  Xeil'rlne.  [Xeuri'na; 
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from  vsSpov,  a  “nerve.”]  (Fr.  Nevrine, 
n&'vR^n'.)  The  matter  of  which  nerves 
are  composed.  One  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  substances  or  tissues  entering  into 
the  composition  of  organic  bodies.  It 
exhibits  two  forms :  the  vesicular  ner¬ 
vous  matter,  which  is  gray  or  cineritious 
in  color  and  granular  in  texture,  and 
contains  nucleated  nerve-vesicles ;  and 
the  fibrous  nervous  matter,  which  is 
white  and  tubular,  though  in  some  parts 
its  color  is  gray  and  its  fibres  solid. 

Ncu-rl-or-rhab'dl-um.*  [From  vsv- 
piov,  a  “  little  nerve,”  and  pS.66iov,  a  “  lit¬ 
tle  rod.”]  In  the  plural,  the  rod-liko 
bodies  of  the  retina,  the  corpora  virtjx- 
fonnia  retime. 

Neu-rit'ic.  [Neurit'icust.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  neuritis. 

3icu-ri'tis,  i di«.%  [From  vsvpov,  a 
“nerve.”]  (Fr.  Nevrite,  n&'vR^t'.)  In¬ 
flammation  of  a  nerve. 

ycuroasthenia.  See  Neurasthenia. 

X eii-ro-de-ftl ' -a.®  [From  neuro'- 
cles  tu'nica,  a  name  for  the  “  retina,”  and 
u'Ayo;,  “pain.”]  Pain,  or  excessive  sensi¬ 
bility,  of  the  retina. 

Xcu-ro-de-a-tro'phi-a.®  [From 
neuro'des  tu'nica,  the  “  retina,”  and  atro'- 
phia,  “want  of  nutrition.”]  Atrophy 
of  the  retina. 

Ncu-ro'des.*  [From  vsvpov, a,  “  nerve.”] 
Abounding  in  nerves  or  nervous  sub¬ 
stance.  Applied  to  the  retina,  or  tunica 
neurodes. 

Neu-ro-dy-nain'i-cus.*  Belonging 
to  neurodynamu  :  neurodynam'ic. 

X eu-ro-dyn 'a- in  is.*'  [From  vsvpov, 
a  “  nerve,”  and  Svva pis,  “  strength.”] 
Nervous  strength,  or  energy. 

Neu-ro-dyn'I-a.®  [From  vsvpov,  a 
“nerve,”  and  ohvvr],  “pain.”]  (Fr.  Ne- 
vrodynie,  nAvRo'd^nA.)  Pain  of  a 
nerve;  an  affection  similar  to  neuralgia, 
but  limited  by  some  writers  to  chronic 
pain  in  the  nerves. 

Neu-ro-dyn'l-cus.*'  Belonging  to 
neurodynia :  neurodyn'ie. 

Xeii-rog'e-iiy.  [Xeuroge'nia;  from 
vsvpov,  a  “nerve,”  and  ysvsmg,  “genera¬ 
tion.”]  The  formation  or  production  of 
nerves. 

Xefi'ro-Oli'a.®  [From  vsvpov,  a 
“  nerve,”  and  yXi'ra,  “  glue,”  or  “cement.”] 
Nerve-cement.  A  term  applied  by  Vir¬ 
chow  to  the  substance  or  cement  which 
binds  the  proper  nervous  elements  of  a 
nerve  together,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
gives  to  the  whole  its  form.  A  remark¬ 
able  peculiarity  of  neuro-glia  is,  that  in 
it  are  always  found,  in  greater  or  less 
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number,  minute  corpuscles  (termed  cor¬ 
pora  amyla'cea),  which,  in  their  structure 
and  chemical  properties,  closely  resemble 
vegetable  starch,  invariably  becoming 
blue  on  the  addition  of  iodine.  See 
Larilvceous  Degeneration. 

Neii-rog-'ra-phy.  [Xeurogra'phia; 
from  vsvpov,  a  “nerve,”  and  ypeuptn,  to 
“  write.”]  A  description  of  the  nerves. 

Neurohymenitis.  See  Neurilem- 

MITIS. 

Neu-rd-hyp'no-tism.  [Xeturo- 
hypnotis'inus ;  from  vsvpov,  a  “  nerve,” 
and  ra-roj,  “  sleep.”]  A  term  for  tho  state 
induced  by  mesmerism,  intended  to  sig¬ 
nify  partial  sleep  of  the  nervous  system. 

Neu'roid.  [Neuroi'dcs;  from  vsvpov, 
a  “  nerve.”]  Resembling  a  nerve,  or  ner¬ 
vous  substance. 

Neurolemma.  Sec  Neurilemma. 

Neu-ro-!og’,i-eal.  [Neurolog"'- 
icus.]  Belonging  to  neurology. 

Neu-rol'o-gy.  [Xeurolo'g-ia;  from 
vsvpov,  a  “  nerve,”  and  Xoyo;,  a  “  dis¬ 
course.”]  (Fr.  Nevrologie,  nAvRo'lo1- 
zhA.)  The  consideration  of  tho  nature 
and  functions  of  the  nerves.  That  part 
of  Anatomy  which  treats  of  the  nerves. 

Neu-ro'ma,  a tis*  [From  vsvpov,  a 
“nerve.”]  (Fr.  Nevrome,  nAvr.om'.)  A 
knotty  swelling,  or  tumor,  in  the  course 
of  a  nerve  :  nervous  tumor. 

Xcuromalacia,®  nu-ro-ma-la'she-a. 
[From  vsvpov,  a  “  nerve,”  and  paXaxia, 
“  softness.”]  Softening  of  the  nerves. 

Xeu-rom'a-tous.  [Xcuromato'> 
sus.]  Having  the  nature  of  a  neuroma, 
or  nervous  tumor. 

Neu-ro-my-e-li'tis,  idisj-  [From 
vsvpov,  a  “nerve,”  and  gurXdj,  “marrow.”] 
Inflammation  of  nervous  or  medullary 
substance. 

Xeu-ro-my-e-lo'deS.®  [From  tho 
same.]  Having,  or  resembling,  medullary 
substance. 

Neu-ro-my-e-lo-i'des.®  [From  vsvpov, 
a  “nerve,”  and  slSo;,  a  “  form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  nervous,  or  medullary,  substance. 

Neuron.  Sco  Nerve. 

Neu-ron'o-sos,*  or  Neu-ron'o-sus.* 
[From  vsfipov,  a  “nerve,”  and  vooog,  a 
“disease.”]  Nervous  disease,  or  disease 
of  a  nerve.  Sec  Neuropathy. 

Xeu-ro-patls'ic.  [Neuropath  'i- 

cus.]^  Belonging  to  neuropathy. 

Neu-rop'a-tliy.  [Neuropathi'a; 
from  vsvpov,  a  “  nerve,”  and  ttuOo;,  an  “  af¬ 
fection,”  or  “  disease.”]  Nearly  the  same 
as  Neuronosus. 

Neu-roph-this'I-cus.®  Belonging 
to  neurophlliisis. 
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Neu-roph'tW-sis.®  [From  vevpov,  a 
“nerve,”  and  (jidiocs,  a  “wasting.”]  Ner¬ 
vous  tabes,  or  wasting  away  of  the  nerves. 

Neuroptera.  See  Neuropterous. 

Neu-roj>-ter-ol'o-gy.  [Jfcnrop- 
terolo'gda;  from  newrop'terus,  and  Aiiyoj, 
a  “  discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the  Neu- 
roptera;  that  branch  of  Entomology 
which  treats  Of  neuropterous  insects. 

Ifeu-rop'ter-us.®  [From  vevpov,  a 
“nerve,”  and  nrepov,  a“wing.”]  Neurop'- 
terous,  or  nerve-winged.  Applied  in  the 
plural  neuter  (Neurop' tera)  to  an  order  of 
injects  in  which  the  surface  of  the  wings 
is  finely  reticulated.  The  dragon-fly 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  this 
order. 

Neu-ro-s^en-o-gra'pljl-a.'*"  [From 
vevpov,  a  “  nerve,”  and  crKrivoyoarpia,  the 
“art  of  scene-painting.”]  Pictures,  or 
representations,  of  the  nerves. 

Neti 'rose.  [From  vevpov,  a  “nerve.”] 
The  same  as  Nervose,  which  see. 

Neu-ro'sas,*  plural  Neu-ro'ses. 
[From  the  same.]  (Fr.  Nevrose,  n&'vRoz'.) 
A  nervous  affection  or  disease;  in  the 
plural,  a  class  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Neu-ros-tSie-ni'a.®  [From  vevpov,  a 
“nerve,”  and  oOivcia,  a  “contest,”  a 
“trial  or  exertion  of  strength.”]  Great 
nervous  power  or  excitement.  See 
Neurodynamis. 

Nefi-ro-tSse'le.'*  [From  vevpov,  a 
“  nerve,”  and  Qfj\n,  the  “nipple.”]  A 
nervous  papilla. 

Neu-ro-£he-le-i'tis,  left's.*  [From 
neurothe' le.]  Inflammation  of  nervous 
papillae. 

Neu-rot'ic.  [Netsrot'icsis ;  from 
vevpov,  a  “'nerve.”]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  nerves ;  nervous. 

>Teu-rot'i-ca.*  [From  neurot'icus, 
“ pertaining  to  the  nerves.”]  The  name 
of  a  class  in  Dr.  Good's  Nosology,  com¬ 
prising  diseases  of  the  nervous  func¬ 
tion. 

Nefs-rot'o-my.  [Jfeuroto'mia; 

from  vevpov,  a  “  nerve,”  and  repv o>,  to 
“cut.”]  (Fr.  Nevrotomie,  nAvito'to'mA.) 
Dissection  of  the  nerves.  The  cutting 
or  division  of  a  nerve. 

Jfeu-ro-tro'ma,  a tis.%  [From  vevpov , 
a  “nerve,”  and  epevpa  for  -pavpa,  a 
“wound.”]  The  wound  of  a  nerve. 

Neia-ro-tro'sis.*  The  progress  of 
neurotroma. 

Nc fi-ry 'men,  caw*  [From  vtvpov, 
a  “  nerve,”  and  vpfjv,  a  “  membrane.”] 
The  same  as  Neurilemma,  which  see. 

Neu-iym-e-ni'tis,  1  dis*  [From 
neury'men.]  See  Neurilemmitis. 


Neu  tral.  [Lat.  Neutra'lis;  Fr. 

Netitre,  nutR;  from  neu'ter,  “neither  of 
the  two.”]  Applied  to  flowers  having 
neither  stamens  nor  pistils,  and  so  pro¬ 
ducing  no  seed.  Applied  in  Chemistry 
to  substances  which  have  neither  the 
property  of  an  alkali  nor  an  acid,  as 
creatin ;  also  to  salts  in  which  the  base 
is  perfectly  saturated  without  excess  of 
either  acid  or  alkali. 

Neu-tra-li-za'tion.  [Neutraliza'- 
tlo,  o'm'sy  from  neutra'lis,  “neutral.”] 
Applied  to  the  complete  loss  of  charac¬ 
teristic  properties  attending  certain  com¬ 
binations,  when  one  ingredient  is  neutral¬ 
ized  or  saturated  by  the  other.  Thus,  if 
forty  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added 
to  forty-eight  parts  of  pure  caustic  pot¬ 
ash,  both  tho  acid  and  alkali  lose  their 
characteristic  qualities,  and  a  neutral 
compound  is  formed,  which  has  neither 
alkalinity  nor  acidity. 

Neu-tri-flo'rus.*  [From  neu'ter, 
“neutral,”  and  Jlos,  a  “flower.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  neutral  flowers :  neutriflo'rous. 

N^vraJgie.  See  Neuralgia. 

NevrastBsenia.  See  Neurasthenia. 

NevriSftme.  See  Neurilemma. 

NAvrine.  See  Neurine. 

Jif-vrite.  See  Neuritis. 

Nevrolog-ie.  See  Neurology. 

Nfivroiue.  See  Neuroma. 

N€-vr©se.  See  Neurosis. 

NtAvrotoinie.  See  Neurotomy. 

New  Jersey  Tea.  See  Reb  Root. 

Nez  (Fr.),  nil.  See  Nasus. 

Nicaragua  (nik-ar-&'gw&)  Wood, 
called  also  Peaeli  Wood.  The  wood 
of  a  tree  which  belongs  to  the  genus 
Ceesalpinia,  and  grows  near  Lake  Nicara¬ 
gua.  It  is  used  as  a  dye. 

Nic'co-late.  [Nic'eolas,  a  ’tie.] 
Niccolic  oxide  being  a  base  or  acid,  this 
name  has  been  given  to  tho  compounds 
which  it  produces,  when  it  plays  the 
second  part. 

Nic-col'i-eus.®  Belonging  to  nicco- 
lum,  or  nickel :  niceolic. 

Nieit'el.  A  white,  hard  metal,  gen¬ 
erally  found  in  the  metallic  state ;  some¬ 
times  as  an  oxide.  It  is  found  in  all 
meteoric  stones.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  9.  It  is  used  extensively  in  the 
preparation  of  German  silver,  of  which 
it  constitutes  one-fifth  part. 

Nicotia.  See  Nicotin. 

Nicotiana,*  ne-ko-she-a'na.  [From 
Nivot,  who  first  brought  it  to  Europe.] 
Tobacco.  A  Linnman  genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  natural  order  Solanacex. 

Nicotia'na  A-mer-I-ca'sia.*  A 
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name  for  the  Nicotiana  tabaeum ,  or  to¬ 
bacco-plant. 

Nicotia'iaa  Tab'a-cum.*  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  tobacco-plant. 

Nicotianiia,  ne-ko'she-a-nin.  [Nico- 
♦iani'na;  from  nicotia'na.']  A  fatty, 
volatile  substanee,  found  in  tobacco,  to 
which  it  gives  the  characteristic  odor. 

Ni-cot'i-cus.*  Belonging  to  nicotin. 

Nic'o-tin,  or  Nic'o-ttne.  [Nice- 
ti'na;  from  nicotia'na,  “  tobacco.”]  An 
acrid  colorless  (or  nearly  colorless)  fluid, 
forming  the  active  principle  of  tobacco  : 
it  is  a  powerful  poison. 

Nictitating  Membrane.  See  Mem- 

BRANA  NlCTITATANS. 

Nic-tl-ta/tion.  [Nictita'tio,  o 'nis; 
from  nic'tito,  nictita' turn,  to  “wink 
often.”]  A  quick  and  frequent  closing 
of  the  eyelids  ,•  frequent  winking. 

Nid-i-fi-ca'tion.  [NidsSaea'tio, 
n'nis;  from  ni'dus,  a  “nest,”  and  fa' cio, 
to  “  make.”]  The  act  or  process  of  form¬ 
ing  a  nest. 

Nid'u-lant.  [Nid'ulams,  an  'tis  ; 
from  nid'ulor,  to  “nestle.”]  Nestling.  A 
term  sometimes  used  in  Botany. 

Nid-u-la'tion.  [Nidula'tio,  ©'«  lis; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  sitting  on  a 
nest;  incubation. 

Nid-u-la'tus.*  [F  rom  nid'  ulus,  a 
“little  nest.”]  Nestled;  in  a  nest; 
nid'ulate. 

Night-Blindness.  See  Hemera¬ 
lopia. 

Nightmare.  Sec  Ephialtes,  Incu¬ 
bus,  and  Oneirodynia  GrAvans. 

Night'shade,  Bead'ly.  The  At’ropa 
belladon'na. 

Night'shade,  Wood'y.  The  Sola'- 
num  dulcama'ra. 

Night-Sight.  See  Nyctalopia. 

Nig-ri-cau'lis.*  [From  ni'ger, 
“black,”  and  cau'lis,  a  “stem.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  black  stem  :  nigricau'line. 

Nig'ri-jsieS,  p'edis.*  [From  ni’ger, 
“black,”  and  pes,  a  “foot.”]  Having  a 
black  stipes,  or  foot. 

Nig-ri-sper'nius.*  [From  ni'ger, 
“  black,”  and  tnrspixa,  a  “  seed.”]  Having 
black  seeds. 

Nigrities,*  ni-grish'e-ez.  [From 
ni'ger,  “black.”]  Literally,  “blackness.” 
A  black  or  dark  color. 

Nigri'ties  Os'sium*  (osh'e-um). 
(“  Blackness  of  the  Bones.”)  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  caries. 

Ni'hii  Al  bum.  Literally,  “white 
nothing.”  A  name  for  the  flowers  of  the 
white  oxide  of  zinc. 

Ni-o  bi.ura.  A  new  metal  discov- 
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ered  in  the  Bavarian  tantalite.  The  name 
was  given  from  Niobe,  the  daughter  of 
Tantalus,  to  show  the  affinity  or  analogy 
of  the  metal  to  tantalum. 

NipSi-a-blep'si-a.®  [From  v(<pa, 
“snow,”  and  aSXn/da,  “blindness.”] 
Snow-blindness.  Blindness  caused  by 
the  glaring  reflection  of  sunlight  upon 
the  snow.  To  guard  against  this  disease, 
the  Esquimaux  wear  goggles  called  snow- 
eyes. 

Nijsto-o-typlt-Jo'sis.*  The  progress 
of  niphotyphlotes. 

Nlpta-o-tyjdfi'lo-tes.*  [From  vipa, 
“  snow,”  and-  ru^Xd,,  “  blind.”]  Blind¬ 
ness  produced  by  exposure  to  the  glare 
of  sunlight  upon  the  snow :  the  same  as 
Niphablepsia. 

Nip'ple.  [Lat.  Mammil'la;  Fr. 

Mamelon,  m&m'WiN0'.]  The  small  conical 
projection  in  the  centre  of  the  breast. 
Sec  Mammilla,  and  Papilla. 

Ni'sns.*  [From  ni'tor,  ni'sus,  to 
“endeavor.”]  An  effort  made  by  the 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  ab¬ 
dominal  muscles,  to  expel  any  thing 
from  the  body.  Also  applied  to  the 
vernal  generative  impulse  of  birds,  etc. 

Ni'sus  For-ma-ti'vns.®  Literally, 
a  “  formative  effort.”  A  principle  simi¬ 
lar  to  gravitation,  applied  by  Blumcn.- 
bach  to  organized  matter,  by  which  each 
organ  is  supposed  to  be  endowed,  as 
soon  as  it  acquires  structure,  with  a  vita 
propria,  or  vital  power  peculiar  to  itself. 

Nit'M.  [Nit'idus;  from  ni'tco,  to 
“shine.”]  Smooth  and  shining.  Applied 
to  some  plants,  or  leaves. 

Nit-i-di-fflo ' rus.®  [From  nit'idus, 
“shining,”  and  flos,  a  “flower.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  brilliant  flowers :  nitidiflo'rous. 

Nit-i-di-foii-us.*  [From  nit'idus, 
“shining,”  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  shining  leaves :  nitidifo'lious. 

Ni'tras  Ar-gem'ti.*  (“Nitrate  of 
Silver.”)  See  Lunar  Caustic. 

Nitras  Potassse.  See  Potass.e 
Nitras. 

Ni'trate.  [Ni'tras,  a' i/a.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  nitric  acid  with  a  base. 

Ni'trate  of  Pot'ash.  Nitre,  or  salt¬ 
petre. 

Nitrate  of  Sil'ver.  The  Nitras 
argenti,  or  lunar  caustic. 

Ni'trat-ed.  [Nitra'tus.]  Applied 
to  a  base  converted  into  a  salt  by  com¬ 
bination  with  nitric  acid. 

Nl'tre.  [Lat.  Ni'trum;  Gr.  viTpov.] 
The  nitrate  of  potash,  commonly  called 
saltpetre.  It  is  the  chief  ingredient  of 
gunpowder.  Sec  Potass  a:  Nitras. 
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Nx'tric.  [Ni'trieus;  from  ni'trum, 

nitre.”]  Belonging  to  nitre.  Applied 
to  an  acid.  . 

Ni'tric  A^'id  [A$'idum  Ni'tri- 
cum],  formerly  called  A'tiua  For'tis* 
(“Strong  Water”).  A  compound  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which  contains 
five  equivalents  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter.  It  is  a  powerful  solvent,  dis¬ 
solving  all  the  metals  ordinarily  met 
■with,  except  gold  and  platinum.  See 
Aqua  Fortis. 

Ni-tri-fi-ca'tion.  [Nitrilica'ti©, 

o' nix;  from  ni'trum,  “nitre,”  and  fa'cio, 
to  “  make.”]  The  process  of  conversion 
into  nitre. 

NFtrite.  [Ni'tris,  i/tig.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  nitrous  acid  with  a  base. 

Ni-tro-ben-zin'ic  A$'id.  [Af'idnm 
Nitrobenzin'icus.]  The  name  given 
to  a  new  nitrogenous  acid,  into  which 
benzoic  acid  is  transformed  when  acted 
upon  by  strong  nitric  acid :  also  termed 
benzoi-nitric. 

Ni-tro-ben'zdle,  or  Jfi-tro-ben'- 
zule,  also  called  Ni-tro-ben'zide. 

[From  ni'tric,  benzo'ic,  and  vXy,  “  stuff',” 
or  “  substance.”]  A  peculiar  substance, 
produced  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  on  benzole.  It  is  sometimes 
called  “artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds;” 
but  it  differs  essentially  from  the  true 
oil  in  containing  no  prussic  acid. 

Jfi'tro-gen.  [.Vitroge  iiiiim ;  from 
virpor,  “  nitre,”  and  yevvaw,  to  “  gene¬ 
rate.”]  An  important  elementary  prin¬ 
ciple,  forming  about  four-fifths  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  air ;  azote. 

Ni'tro-ge-niized  Foods.  Sub¬ 
stances  containing  nitrogen,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  only  substances  capable 
of  being  converted  into  blood,  and  of 
forming  organic  tissues. 

Nl'tro-mu-ri-at'ic  A^'id.  [Lat. 
A«;'iclum  Nitromuriat'icum,  or 
A'qua  Ite'g-ia;  Fr.  Eau  regale,  o  ri'- 
g&T.]  A  compound  acid  formed  by  the 
union  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  It 
is  the  only  known  acid  which  has  the 
power  of  dissolving  gold. 

Ni'trous.  [Nitro'sus ;  from  ni'¬ 
trum,  “nitre.”]  Belonging  to  nitre. 

Ni'trous  Ac'itl.  [A^'Mnni  Nitro'- 
sum.]  An  acid  consisting  of  four 
equivalents  of  oxygen  combined  with 
one  equivalent  of  nitrogen. 

Ni'trous  Ox'ide.  More  properly, 
the  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  the  compound 
known  as  exhilarating  or  laughing  gas. 

Ni'trum  Flam'mans*  [from  flam'- 
mo,  to  “flame”].  A  name  given  to 


nitrate  of  ammonia,  from  its  property  of 
exploding. 

Ni'trum  Sat-ur-iii'nuiu.®  An¬ 
other  name  for  nitrate  of  lead.  See 
Plumbi  Nitras. 

Nl'tru-ret.  [Nitrure'tum ;  from 
ni'trum,  “nitre.”]  A  combination  of 
nitrogen  with  a  simple  body. 

Ni'val.  [Niva'lis ;  from  nix,  ni'vis, 
“  snow.”]  Applied  to  plants  which  flower 
during  winter :  also  to  those  which  grow 
upon  mountains  covered  with  eternal 
snows,  and  to  those  that  grow  on  the 
snow  itself. 

Niv'e-ous.  [From  the  same.]  Snow- 
white. 

N.  M.  Nux  Mosch.a'ta.*  “Nutmeg.” 

No.  =  Nu'mero.  The  Italian  word 
for  “number.” 

Nob'I-lis.®  [From  nos'eo,  to  “ know.”] 
Well  known,  distinguished:  hence, 
“noble,”  as  used  in  English.  Applied  to 
many  objects,  by  way  of  eminence. 

Noc-tasn-bu-la'tion.  [Noctam- 
bula'tio,  o’ nix ;  from  nox,  noc'tis , 
“night,”  and  cnn'bulo,  ambula’tim,  to 
“walk.”]  Sleep-walking,  or  walking 
during  sleep ;  Oneirodyn'ia  acti'va. 

Noc-ti-ilo'rus.*  [From  nox,  “night,’" 
and  flos,  a  “flower.”]  Flowering  at 
night:  noctiflo'rous. 

Noc-ti-lu'cus.*  [From  nox,  “  night,” 
and  lu'ceo,  to  “shine.”]  Applied  to 
flowers  which  open  at  night,  and  close 
during  its  course. 

Noc-tur'nal.  [Noctur'nus ;  from 
nox,  noc'tis,  “night.”]  Belonging  to 
the  night-time.  Applied  to  flowers 
which  remain  open  during  the  night 
and  close  themselves  in  the  daytime,  or 
shed  an  agreeable  odor  at  night  and  are 
inodorous  in  the  day.  Applied  in  Ento¬ 
mology  to  a  family  of  the  Lepidoptera 
which  fly  only  at  night,  or  after  sunset ; 
in  Ornithology,  to  a  family  of  predaceous 
birds  which  are  chiefly  on  the  wing  in 
the  twilight  and  when  the  moon  shines, 
and  forming,  according  to  Linnmus,  but 
one  genus  ( Strix ),  including  the  owls. 

Nocturnal  Blindness.  See  Heme¬ 
ralopia. 

Noc-tur'nal  F.-inis'sion.  The 

same  as  Nocturnal  Pollution. 

Nocturnal  lug-lit.  See  Nyctalopia. 

Nocturnal  Pollution.  See  Sper- 
matorrhcea  Dormientium. 

Nod'ding-.  Curved  so  that  the  apex 
hangs  down.  Applied  to  plants. 

Node.  [Lat.  No  dus,  plural  No'di: 
from  the  Hebrew  Anad,  to  “knit,”  or 
“tie;”  Fr.  Ntxtud,  nuh.]  A  knot,  knob, 
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or  joint.  The  point  of  intersection  of 
the  orbit  of  a  planet  with  the  ecliptic. 
In  Botany,  the  place  on  a  stem  where  a 
leaf  is  attached.  Also,  a  hard,  circum¬ 
scribed  tumor  on  a  hone,  arising  from  a 
swelling  of  the  periosteum. 

No'tli  Ner-vo'rum.®  (“Knots  of  the 
Nerves.”)  The  same  as  ganglions.  See 
Ganglion- 

No-tiif'cr-us.*  [From  no' dug,  a 
“  knot,”  or  “  node,”  and  fe' ro,  to  “  bear.”] 
Bearing  nodes :  nodiferous. 

Nod-I-flo'rns.*  [From  no'dtis,  a 
“knot,”  or  “node,”  and  flos,  a  “flower.”] 
Having  flowers  with  nodes  or  joints. 

Notl'I-pes,  p'eoh's.*  [From  no'dtis, 
a  “knot,”  or  “node,”  and^jes,  a  “foot.”] 
Having  feet  thickset  with  nodosities. 

No-close'.  [Nodo'sais ;  from  no'dus, 
a  “knot,”  or  “node.”]  Having  nodes; 
knotty ;  swollen  in  some  parts,  contracted 
at  others. 

No-do'sis.*  [From  the  same.]  The 
progress  or  formation  of  nodes ;  the  node 
disease. 

No-dos'i-ty.  [Nodos'itas,  a'tis; 
from  the  same.]  The  state,  or  quality, 
of  being  nodose. 

Nod'u-lar.  [Nodula'Ms.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  nodule ;  having  the  form 
of  a  nodule. 

Nod-u-la'ri-xis.®  [From  nod'ulus,  a 
“nodule.”]  Having  nodules:  nodula'- 
rious. 

Nod'ule.  [Nod'nlus ;  diminutive 
of  no'dus,  a  “node.”]  A  little  node. 

Nod-u-lif'er-us.*  [From  nod'nlus, 
a  “nodule,”  and  fe’ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  nodosities:  nodulif'erous. 

Nod'u-lose.  [Nodulo'sus;  from 
nod'ulus,  a  “nodule.”]  Full  of  nodules. 

No'dus,* plural  No'di.  “A  knot.” 
See  Node. 

No'dus  C6r'e-bri.®  (“Knot  of  the 
Brain.”)  A  designation  of  the  Pons 
Vaholii,  which  see. 

Nceud.  See  Node. 

Noix,  nwi  The  French  for  Nut, 
which  sec. 

No'li  me  Tan'gc-re.®  (“  Touch  me 
not.”)  A  malignant  disease  affecting 
the  skin,  and  sometimes  the  cartilages, 
of  the  nose. 

No'ina.*  [From  vim,  to  “  eat  away.”] 
A  corroding,  ulcerous  disease  of  the  skin, 
frequently  attacking  the  mouth.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Cancer  Aquations  (“Wa¬ 
tery  Cancer”),  because  accompanied  by  a 
flow  of  saliva.  Also  applied  to  an  ulcer¬ 
ation  of  the  ■pudenda  in  female  children. 

Nombril,  n6m'bit&'.  See  Umbilicus. 
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No'meu-cla-ture.  [Nomencla- 
tu'ra;  from  no' men,  a  “name,”  and 
ca'lo,  to  “call.”]  The  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  and  application  of  a  set  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  significant  words  as  names 
of  particular  objects  in  science  or  lan¬ 
guage. 

Non  Compos  Men'tis.*  (“Not 
Sound  of  Mind.”)  Applied  to  those  “  who 
lose  their  intellects  by  disease,  that  grow 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  not  having  been 
born  so;  or  such,  in  short,  as  arc  judged 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  incapable  of 
conducting  their  own  affairs.” 

Non-Com'po-teS.*  [The  plural  of 
Non  Compos.]  Not  having  ability  or 
purpose;  madmen. 

Nootli’s  Ap-pa-ra  tus.  An  appa¬ 
ratus  for  impregnating  water  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid  or  other  gases. 

Nor'inal.  [From  nor'ma,  a  “rule.”] 
Regular;  without  any  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  structure  or  function. 

Nor'thern  Light.  A  popular  name 
for  the  Auro'ra  Borea'lis. 

Nose.  See  Nasus. 

Nose,  Bleeding'  of  tbe.  See  Epi- 
stanis. 

Nos-o-co-im-a'lis,*  or  Nos-o-co'- 

ml-al.  Belonging  to  a  nosocomium. 

Nos-o-co-mi'um.*  [From  voaoq,  a 
“disease,”  and  Koysoi,  to  “take  care  of.”] 
A  hospital  or  infirmary  for  the  sick. 

Nos-o-clo-t'bi'nm.*  [From  voaos, 
“disease,”  and  doxeiov,  a  “receptacle.”] 
See  Hospital. 

Nos-o-ge'ni-a,*  or  Nos-o-gesi  'e-sis.® 

[From  t'oero;,  “  disease,”  and  yhem;,  “gene¬ 
ration.”]  The  production  and  progress 
of  disease. 

No-sog'ra-pliy.  [Nosogra'pbia; 

from  i /(mo;,  “disease,”  and  ypii(j.w,  to 
“write.”]  A  description  of  diseases, 
their  characters,  nature,  and  course. 

Nos-o-log'i-cal.  [Nosolog'icns.] 
Belonging  to  nosology. 

No-sol'o-gy.  [Nosolo'gia;  from 
Mfoof,  “  disease,”  and  Aoyoj,  a  “  discourse.”] 
The  doctrine  or  science  of  diseases;  also, 
that  science  or  system  which  treats  of 
the  classification  of  diseases. 

Nos-tal'gi-a.®  [From  uoorem,  to  “come 
home,”  or  “return,”  and  dAvoc,  “pain.”] 
(Fr.  Ma/adicdu  Pays,  ina'IAdA  dil  pAA.) 
Nos'talgy.  An  intense  longing  to  return 
to  one’s  native  country;  longing  for 
home;  home -sickness.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Dysorexise,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Nos-tdl'gic.  [Nostal'gicus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  nostalgia. 
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Nos- to  »hu»/mI-R.®  [From  voario, 
to  “come  home,”  or  “ return,”  and  pavia , 
“madness.”]  A  kind  of  madness,  form¬ 
ing  the  highest  degree  of  nostalgia. 

Nostril.  See  Naris. 

Nostrum.*  [Neuter  of  nos' ter. 
“ours;”  implying  that  it  is  private  pro¬ 
perty,  not  shared  hy  the  community  at 
large.]  A  significant  term  for  any  quack 
or  patent  medicine. 

STo-tal'gi-a.*  [From  vdrov,  the 
“hack,”  and  aXyoj,  “pain.”]  Pain  of 
the  back. 

No-tftl'&I-cus.®  Belonging  to  no- 
talgia:  notal'gic. 

Notch.  (Fr.  Ecliancrure,  AshoN°'kruR'.) 
A  depression  or  indentation  on  the  cir¬ 
cumference  or  edge  of  certain  hones. 

No-ten-£ej»Ei'«-l©-$ele.*  [From  vd-. 
tov,  the  “back,”  cyKajiaXov,  the  “brain,” 
and  (07X17,  a  “  tumor.”]  Protrusion  of  the 
brain  (in  a  monster-foetus)  from  a  cleft 
in  the  hack  of  the  head. 

No»4en-£eplx  'a-lus.*  [From  vdwv, 
the  “hack,”  and  iyubpaXov,  the  “brain.”] 
A  monster-foetus,  with  the  brain  in  a 
hernial  mass  on  the  back. 

No'to-elsord.  [From  vdrov,  the 
“  hack,”  and  x°ph),  a  “  string.”]  A  term 
for  the  spinal  marrow. 

Na-to-my'e-los,*  or  No-to-nay'e- 
lns.*  [From  vdrov,  the  “hack,”  and 
yn.'tXof,  “marrow.”]  The  Medvllm  spina¬ 
lis,  or  spinal  marrow. 

No-tor-i'Iii'ze-ns.*  [From  vdrov,  the 
“back,”  and  piCa,  a  “root.”]  Having 
the  radicles  turned  up  against  one  of 
the  faces  of  the  cotyledons. 

Nourrice,  noo'riss'.  A  French  term 
for  “  nurse.”  See  Nutrix. 

Souure,  noo'uR'.  The  French  term 
for  “  rickets.”  See  Rachitis. 

N©uveau-n£,  noo'vo  11a'.  The 
French  term  for  “  newly-born.”  See  Neo¬ 
nates. 

No-vac'u-lar.  [Novaeixla'ris ;  from 
novae' ula,  a  “razor.”]  Literally,  “per¬ 
taining  to  a  razor.”  Applied  to  a  variety 
of  schist  with  which  hones  or  razor-stones 
are  made. 

No-vac'u-llte.  [From  novae' ula ,  a 
“razor,”  and  XiToj,  a  “stone.”]  A  stone 
of  which  hones  are  made  for  sharpening 
razors.  It  is  of  a  slaty  structure,  and 
contains  silex. 

No- v«>i  11-cos- ta'tas.  s  [From  no'vem, 
“nine,”  and  cos' fa,  a  “rib.”]  Having 
nine  ribs  or  longitudinal  projections. 

No-vem-lo-ba'tus.*  [From  no'vem, 
“nine,”  and  lo'bus,  a  “lobe.”]  Divided 
into  nine  lobes. 
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Nu-bec'n-la.®  [Diminutive  of nu'bes, 
a  “cloud.”]  The  little  cloud-like  ap¬ 
pearances  suspended  in  the  urine  in  cer¬ 
tain  disordered  conditions. 

Nu-bec-11-la'tus.*  Presenting  ap¬ 
pearances  resembling  nubeculse:  nubecu- 
late. 

Ku-big'cn-ous.  [Ntibig'enus ; 

from  nu'bes,  a  “cloud,”  and  ge'no,  to 
“beget.”]  Cloud-born.  Growing  upon 
mountains  at  a  very  great  height. 

Nu-ca-men'tum.*  [From  mix,  a 
“  nut,”  and  amen' turn,  a  “  catkin.”]  Sy¬ 
nonymous  with  Amentum. 

Sfu'ces,®  the  plural  of  N ox,  which  see. 

Jfu’cha,*  gen.  Nil' -elite.  The  nape, 
or  back  part,  of  the  neck. 

Nw-clia'lis.*  Belonging  to  the  nucha. 

Nu-cif'er-ous.  [Knciferus;  from 
mix,  nu' cis,  a  “ nut,”  and fc'ro,  to  “  bear.”] 
Bearing  nuts. 

N«-ci-for'mis.*  [From  nux,  nu'cis, 
a  “nut.”]  Resembling  a  nut;  nuci- 
fonn. 

Nu'cle-»t-ed.  [Sluclea'tiis;  from 
mi' clem,  a  “kernel,”  or  “central  part.”] 
Having  nuclei. 

Nxt'cle-i,*  the  plural  of  Nucleus, 
which  see.' 

Nn-cSc-if 'ci’-iis.®  [From  nu'cleus,  a 
“kernel,”  or  “central  part,”  and  fe’ro, 
to  “bear.”]  Bearing  kernels. 

Nxi-cle'I-forni.  [  Nuclei  for 'mis : 
from  nu'cleus,  a  “kernel,”  or  “central 
part.”]  Resembling  a  nucleus;  nut- 
sliaped. 

Nij-cle'o-lus,*  plural  Nu-cle'o-li. 

[Diminutive  of  nu'cleus,  a  “kernel,”  or 
“  central  part.”]  A  little  nucleus :  a  nu'- 
cleole. 

iVu'cle-iis,*  plural  Nu-cle'i.  [From 
nux,  a  “nut.”]  In  Astronomy,  that  por¬ 
tion  of  a  macula  (or  spot  on  the  sun’s 
surface)  which  is  much  darker  than  the 
rest;  also  applied  to  a  small  dense  por¬ 
tion  in  the  centre  of  a  comet.  In  Botany, 
the  kernel  of  a  nut,  or  of  the  stone  of 
fruit.  Also,  any  solid  substance,  or 
thread,  suspended  in  crystallizing  mat¬ 
ter,  to  afford  points  of  contact  for  the 
commencement  of  crystallization.  Sy¬ 
nonymous  with  Cytoblast.  Any  thing 
about  which  a  substance  or  matter 
gathers,  as  a  cherry-stone  forming  the 
centre  of  a  calculus. 

Nu-cu-Ia'nI-um.*  A  name  for  a. 
berry  containing  several  seeds,  as  a 
grape. 

Nu'cule.  [Jfu'cula ;  diminutive  of 
nux,  a  “nut.”]  A  little  nut;  a  small, 
hard,  seed-like  pericarp,  as  in  the  oak. 
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J>  n-cn-lo'sus.5,  [From  nu'cula,  a 
“  nucule.”]  Having  nucules. 

N u-tll-brauch  i-ate.  [X udibran- 

cbia'tus;  from  nu'dus,  “naked.”  and 
branch' fas,  the  “respiratory  organs”  in  cer¬ 
tain  animals.]  Having  exposed  liranchix. 

X  u-dl-cau  'date.  [X  udicauda'- 

tus;  from  nu'dus,  “naked,”  and  cau'da, 
a  “  tail.”]  Having  the  tail  without  hairs. 

Xu-dl-cau'lis.*  [From  nu'dus,  “  na¬ 
ked,”  and  cau'lis,  a  “stem.”]  Having  a 
leafless  stem. 

Xu-tH-IIo'rus.*  [From  nu'dus,  “na¬ 
ked,”  and  Jlos,  a  “flower.”]  Having  a 
naked  corolla :  nudiflo'rous. 

Xu-dt-fo'll-us.*  [From  nu'dus,  “na¬ 
ked,”  and  f o' Hum,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
smooth  leaves. 

Xu-dl-pel-lif'er-us.*  [From  nu'dus, 
“naked,”  pel'lis,  the  “skin,”  and  fe'ro, 
to  “bear.”]  Having  the  skin  entirely 
bare. 

Xu'dI-peS,  p'edis.*  [From  nu'dus, 
“naked,”  and  pes,  a  “foot.”]  Having 
naked  feet:  nu'dipede. 

Xul-ll-ner'vis.®  [From  nxd'lus, 
“none,”  or  “no,”  and  ner'vus,  a  “  nerve.”] 
Applied  to  leaves  which  have  neither 
true  nor  false  nerves. 

Xul-lip'o-rus.*  [From  nul'lus, 

“none,”  or  “no,”  and po'rus,  a  “pore.”] 
Having  no  pores  on  their  surface. 

Xumbness.  See  Torpor. 

Xu-mis-ma'lis.*  [From  numis'ma, 
a  “coin.”]  Like  a  piece  of  money:  nu- 
mis'mal.  Applied  to  certain  shells. 

Xu-mis-inat'ic.  [Xumismat'icus ; 
from  numis'ma,  a  “coin.”]  Pertaining 
to  a  coin  or  medal. 

Xti-mis-mat'ics.  [Xumlsmat 
ica ;  from  numismat'icus,  “pertainingto  a 
coin.”]  The  science  of  coins  and  medals. 

X  um-in  i-for 'mis.®  [From  nun  i'- 
mus,  a  “medal,”  or  “coin.”]  Shaped 
like  a  piece  of  money:  num'miform. 

Xum'mu-lar  [Xuiiiinula'ris],  and 
Xum'mu-lat-ed  [Xummula'tus; 
from  num'mulus,  a  “coin”].  Pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  a  coin  or  coins.  Some¬ 
times  applied  to  thick,  roundish  sputa. 

Xut.  [Lat.  Xux ;  Fr.  Noix,  nwL] 
A  hard,  one-celled,  and  one-seeded  in- 
dehiscent  fruit,  as  that  of  the  oak,  hazel, 
chesnut,  etc. 

Xu'tant.  [Xu'tans;  from  mi' to,  nu- 
ta'tum,  to  “  nod,”  “  bend,”  or  “  waver.”] 
Nodding;  drooping.  Applied  to  the 
stems  of  plants. 

Xu-ta'tion.  [Xuta'tio,  o'nis ;  from 
the  same.]  A  small  gyratory  motion 
of  the  earth’s  axis,  in  virtue  of  which, 
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if  it  subsisted  alone  without  the  preces¬ 
sion  of  the  equinoxes,  the  pole  of  the 
equator  would  describe  among  the  stars, 
in  a  period  of  about  nineteen  years,  a 
small  ellipse. — (Brande.)  The  property 
which  certain  flowers  have  of  following 
the  apparent  movement  of  the  sun. 

Xu-ta'tor,  o'r is*  [From  the  same.] 
Literally,  a  “nodder,”  or  “that  which 
nods.”  Applied  to  the  Sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus,  because  nodding  is  performed 
chiefly  by  its  exercise. 

Xutgall.  See  GIalla. 

Xut'meg.  The  seed  of  the  Myristica 
moschata;  also  called  Nux  Aromatica, 
Moschata,  or  Myristica. 

X  u' trl-ment.  [X  utrimen'tum, 
Xutri'inen,  m 'inis ;  from  nit' trio,  nutri'- 
tum,  to  “  nourish.”]  Nourishment.  See 
Aliment. 

Xu-ti’i'tion.  [Xutri'tio,  o'nA  /  from 
the  same.]  The  assimilation  or  identifi¬ 
cation  of  nutritive  matter  to  or  with  our 
organs. 

Xutrition,  Excessive,  Xutrition, 
Morbid.  See  Alogotrophy. 

Xu'trix,  i 'c/s.®  [From  nu'trio,  to 
“nourish.”]  (Fr.  Nourrice,  noo'r&ss'.) 
One  who  has  the  charge  and  suckling  of 
an  infant,  and  then  termed  a  wet-nurse. 
Also,  a  nurse  or  attendant  upon  the  sick 
or  infirm  (Fr.  Garde-malade,  gaRd  mS,'- 
l&d’). 

Xux,*  gen.  Xu'cis,  plural  Xu'^eS.  A 
“nut.”  Applied  by  some  botanists  to  a 
fruit  like  that  of  the  Lithospcrmum,  Bo- 
rago,  etc.  It  is  also  called  Achenium. 

Xux  Ar-o-mat'I-ca.*  The  nutmeg, 
or  seed  of  the  Myristica  moschata. 

Xux  Me- tel 'la.®  The  seed  of  Strych- 
nos  nux  vomica. 

Xux  Mos-cba'ta,*  Xux  My-ris'ti- 
ca.*  The  nutmeg,  or  fruit  of  the  My¬ 
ristica  moschata. 

Xux  Vom'I-ca.*  The  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia!  name  ||  of  the  seed  of  Strychnos 
nux  vomica.  Nux  vomica  has  been  long 
known  to  the  Indian  and  Arabian  phy¬ 
sicians.  It  has  been  employed  as  a 
remedy  in  dyspepsia;  also,  in  intermit- 
tents  and  other  fevers  in  which  power¬ 
ful  tonics  are  indicated.  Its  use,  how¬ 
ever,  is  dangerous,  except  in  small  doses. 
In  large  quantities,  it  usually  proves 
speedily  fatal,  death  being  preceded  by 
spasms,  and  sometimes  permanent  mus¬ 
cular  contraction. 

X yctaginacese,*  nik-taj-e-na'sho-e, 
or  Xyc-tag,'I-nes.*  [From  Nycta'go, 
one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  found  in  tropical  and 
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temperate  regions.  It  includes  the  Mir- 
ab'ilis  (the  Marvel  of  Peru).  The  roots 
of  many  species  are  purgative. 

Wyc-tag'i-nes,®  the  plural  of  Ny c- 
ta'yo,  forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a 
natural  order  of  plants.  See  Nyctagi- 
NACEA5. 

Jf  yc-ta-lop '  ic.  [Jf  yctalop '  icsts.] 

Belonging  to  i lyctalopy. 

Jijc'ta-lo-py.  [IVyctalo'pia;  from 
vvKT&i,  “night,”  and  dtp,  “vision.”] 
Defect  of  vision  except  in  the  evening 
and  at  night;  nocturnal  sight;  day- 
blindness. 

Nyc-to-pho'ni-a.®  [Prom  “night,” 
and  the  “  voice.”]  Loss  of  voice 

during  the  day. 

Nyc'to-iy-phlo'sis.*  [From  vv%, 
“night,”  and  TvpXaxris,  a  “making  blind,” 
also  “blindness.”]  A  term  for  nocturnal 
blindness.  See  Nyctalopy. 

Xym'plia,*  plural  JJym'piise. 
[From  vvypri,  a  “marriageable  maiden.”] 
The  membranous  folds  descending,  one 
on  each  side,  from  the  prepuce  of  the 
clitoris;  also  termed  Labia  minora,  in 
distinction  from  the  Labia  pudendi,  or 
Labia  majora.  Also,  a  nymph,  pupa, 
or  chrysalis,  being  the  second  condition 
in  the  metamorphosis  of  insects. 

>'ym'i»liav  gen.  Ifym-pha'rum, 
the  plural  of  Nympha,  which  see. 

Jfym-phse'a.®  [From  vvprpri,  a  “  maid¬ 
en,”  a  “water-nymph.”]  A  genus  of 
beautiful  floating  plants,  of  the  Linnaean 
class  Polyandria,  natural  order  Nym- 
phseacese. 


SJymphaiaceae,*  nim-fe-a'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  floating 
plants  (water-lilies),  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  It 
includes  the  Nymph. ad  a  and  the  Victoria 
rcyia,  the  flower  of  which  is  the  largest 
known,  sometimes  measuring  more  than 
four  feet  in  circumference. 

SJym-plii'tis,  idis.%  [From  nym'phx.J 
Inflammation  of  the  nympha;. 

Jfym'pW-us.*  Having  a  nymphium  : 
nym'phious. 

A'.ym-p!io-i  <!es.  :  [From  vvnpala,  the 
“water-lily,”  and  clSo;,  a  “form.”]  Ite- 
scmbling  the  Nympliaa,  or  water-lily. 
Applied  to  a  species  of  J fenyanthes, 
etc. 

Kysn-plto-raaa'mi-a.*  [From  vvppn, 
a  “maiden,”  a  “woman,”  and  pa:aa, 
“  madness.”]  Morbid  or  excessive  sexual 
desire  in  females.  It  is  often  associated 
with,  or  becomes  a  form  of,  insanity.  Also 
termed  Furor  uterimis,  and  Ilysteromania. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Dysorexivc,  class 
Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Nyiii-pEsosi'cus.*  [From  iiym'pha, 
and  o'/ko;,  a  “tumor.”]  A  tumor,  or 
swelling,  of  the  nympha;. 

Xyim-pbot'o-my  [  3Ty  ran 

mia;  from  nym’phse,  and  ripvw,  to  “cut”], 
or  Xym-pSia  rutti  Scc'tio.*  The  ope¬ 
ration  of  cutting  away  the  nympha  when 
diseased  or  greatly  enlarged. 

Siys-tag'mus.*  [Gr.  rmraypo;;  from 
vvcra^ci),  to  “bo  sleepy.”]  Habitual 
squinting,  or  a  partial  rotatory  move¬ 
ment  of  the  eyeball  from  side  to  side. 
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O.  =  Octa'rium .*  “  A  pint.” 

Oak.  The  name  of  a  tree.  See 
Quercus. 

Oak  Bark.  See  Quercus  Alba. 

Oak  Gall.  See  Gall-Nut. 

Oarialjgia.  See  Ovarialgia. 

O-ar'i-cus.  [From  oiapiov,  a  “small 
egg.”]  Belonging  to  the  ovary. 

O  -ar'I-o-cele.*  [From  ddpiov,  a 
“  small  egg,”  an  “  ovule,”  also  the 
“ovary”  (?)  and  *>jX>?,  a  “tumor.”]  A 
tumor,  or  hernia,  of  the  ovary. 

O-ar-I-on'cus.®  [From  ihaptov,  an 
“ovule,”  or  “ovary,”  and  dyso;,  a  “tu¬ 
mor.”]  A  tumor  of  the  ovary ;  a  tumid 
ovary. 

O-a'rl-um.*  [From  ddpmv,  a  “  small 
egg.”]  The  same  as  Ovarium;  an 
ovary. 


Oats.  The  seeds  of  Arena  sativa. 

Ob.  A  Latin  particle  signifying 
“against,”  “in  the  way,”  implying  ob¬ 
struction,  “opposite,”  and  hence  some¬ 
times  “  inversely.”  Before  words  begin¬ 
ning  with  c,  /,  or  p,  the  b  is  usually 
changed  to  the  corresponding  consonant : 
hence  we  have  occlusion  for  obclusion, 
offend  for  obfend,  oppose  for  obpose,  etc. 

©b-cla'vate.  [Obclava'tsis ;  from 
ob,  “inversely,”  and  cla'ra,  a  “club.”] 
Having  the  appearance  of  an  inverted 
club. 

Ob-con'I-cal.  [©bcon'icras;  from 
ob,  “inversely,”  and  con'icus,  “conical.”] 
Having  the  appearance  of  a  reversed 
cone ;  inversely  conical,  as  a  conical  fruit 
whose  smaller  end  is  next  to  the  stem. 

Ob-cor'date.  [Obcorda'tus ;  from 
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ob,  “inversely,”  and  corda'tus,  “heart- 
shaped.”]  Heart-shaped  inverted,  as  a 
cordate  leaf  which  is  broad  and  concave 
at  the  apex  and  tapers  towards  the  base. 

©b-cor-di-for'mis.*  [From  ob,  “  in¬ 
versely,”  and"»cw,  cor'dis,  the  “heart.”] 
Having  the  form  of  a  heart  reversed : 
obcor'diform. 

©b-dor-mi'tion.  [Obdormi'tio, 

o'nis;  from  ob,  “inversely,”  and  dor'- 
triio,  dormi' turn,  to  “sleep.”]  The  state 
of  being  asleep ;  also,  what  is  meant  by 
sleep  applied  to  the  limbs. 

O-bes'i-ty.  [Obes'itas,  a  'tbs  ;  from 
obe'sus,  “fat.”]  Fatness,  or  grossness, 
of  the  body  generally. 

©b-fus-ca'tion.  [Obfusca'tio, 
o'nis;  from  obfns'co,  obfusca'tum,  to 
“make  dark.”]  The  act  of  darkening, 
or  rendering  obscure ;  the  state  of  being 
obscure.  Applied  to  the  sight. 

©b-jec'tlve.  [Objecti'vus;  from 
obji'cio,  objec'tum,  to  “put  in  the  way,” 
as  an  object  which  wo  see  or  feel.]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  things  which  are  the  objects  of 
the  external  senses  in  contradistinction 
to  subjective,  that  is,  belonging  to,  or 
arising  from,  our  own  minds,  independ¬ 
ently  of  external  objects.  See  Subject¬ 
ive. 

Ob-lan'ce-o-late.  Inversely  lance¬ 
olate,  as  a  lance-shaped  leaf  of  which 
the  base  is  narrower  than  the  apex. 

Oblique,  ob-lik'.  [Obli'quus.] 
Crooked  ;  indirect.  Applied  to  muscles, 
stems,  leaves,  etc.  An  oblique  leaf  is 
one  which  is  divided  by  the  midrib  into 
unequal  portions. 

Ob-li'qu-us  Ex-ter'nus.®  (“Ex¬ 
ternal  Oblique  [Muscle].”)  A  muscle 
of  the  abdomen,  also  called  descendens, 
which  arises  from  the  eight  lowest  ribs, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  linea  cdba  and 
.the  pubes. 

Obli'quus  In-fe' l’l-or.*  (“  Inferior 
Oblique.”)  A  muscle  which  arises  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  orbitar  process  of 
the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  sclerotica.  It  is  also  called  brevis- 
simus  oculi,  from  being  the  shortest 
muscle  of  the  eye.  This  muscle  and  the 
obliquus  superior  roll  the  eye,  and  have 
Whence  been  named  circumagentes,  and, 
from  the  expression  they  impart,  amatorii 
(“amatory”). 

Obli'quus  Iii-ter'uus.®  (“  Internal 
Oblique.”)  A  muscle  situated  within  the 
obliquus  externus,  also  called  ascendens,  or 
minor.  It  arises  from  the  spine  of  the 
ilium,  etc.,  and  is  inserted  into  the  carti¬ 
lage  of  the  seventh  rib  and  of  all  the 
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falsb  ribs.  This  muscle  and  the  obliquus 
externus  turn  the  trunk  upon  its  axis. 

Obli'quus  Su-pe'rl-or.*  (“  Superior 
Oblique.”)  A  muscle  which  arises  from 
the  optic  foramen,  passes  through  the 
ring  of  the  cartilaginous  pulley  which 
is  in  the  margin  of  the  socket,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  sclerotica.  It  is  also 
called  longissimus  oculi,  from  being  the 
longest  muscle  of  the  eye;  and  trochlea- 
ris,  from  its  passing  through  the  troch¬ 
lea,  or  pulley. 

Ob-lit'er-at-ed.  [Oblitera'tus ; 

from  oblit'ero,  oblitera' turn,  to  “blot  out,” 
or  “  erase.”]  Altered  so  that  the  natural 
condition  has  disappeared. 

Ob-lit-e-ra'tion.  [Oblitera'tio, 
o'nis;  from  the  same.]  The  alteration 
in  appearance  or  function  of  a  part,  by 
which  it  no  longer  serves  its  original 
purpose. 

Ob-li'vi-o  In'ers,®  or  Ob-li'vi-um 
In'crs.  !  (“  Inert  or  Sluggish  Oblivion.”) 
A  term  for  lethargy. 

©b-lon-g-a'tus.*  Prolonged;  some¬ 
what  long. 

©b-lon'gl-fo'll-us.*  [From  oblon'- 
c/us,  “oblong,”  and  f o' Hum,,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  oblong  leaves  or  folioles. 

Obomasum.  See  Abomasum. 

©b-o'vate.  [Obova'tus;  from  ob, 
“inversely,”  and  o'vum,  an  “egg.”]  In¬ 
versely  ovate,  as  a  leaf  of  which  the 
apex  is  broader  than  the  base. 

©b-o-vat-l-fo'll-us.*  [From  ob,  “ in¬ 
versely,”  ova'tus,  “  ovate,”  and  f o' Hum,  a 
“  leaf.”]  Having  obovate  leaves  :  obo- 
vatifo'lious. 

©b-o'void.  [Obovoi'des;  from  ob, 
“inversely,”  o'vum,  an  “egg,”  and  clfo;, 
a  “form.”]  Resembling  an  egg  of 
which  the  small  end  is  turned  down¬ 
wards. 

Ob-sid'i-an.  [Obsidia'num.]  A 

volcanic  substance,  or  species  of  lava, 
resembling  green  bottle-glass.  It  was 
discovered  by  Obsid'ius  in  Ethiopia. 

Ob-so-lfis'scnce.  [Obsolescen'tia ; 
from  obsoles'co,  to  “grow  out  of  use.”] 
The  state  of  ceasing  to  grow,  and  under¬ 
going  no  further  change. 

Ob'so-lete.  [Obsole'tus;  from  ob- 
so'leo,  obsole'tum,  to  “grow  out  of  use, 
or  out  of  fashion.”]  Applied  in  Natural 
History  to  that  which  is  indistinct,  or  is 
imperfectly  developed,  as  if  it  were 
fading  away. 

©b-stet'ric.  [Obstet'ricus ;  from 
ob'stetrix,  a  “midwife.”]  Belonging  to 
midwifery. 

Obstetrician,  ob-stet-rish'iin.  [Ob« 
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stetri'cius ;  from  ob'stetrix,  a  “mid¬ 
wife.”]  Belonging  to  an  obstetrix. 

©b-stet-ri'cius  Med'I-cus.®  (“Ob¬ 
stetrical  Physician.”)  An  accoucheur, 
or  man-midwife. 

©b-stet'rics.  [©bstet'rica,  ©bstet- 
ri'cium:  from  ob'stetrix,  a  “midwife.”] 
The  art  of  assisting  women  in  child¬ 
birth,  and  of  treating  their  diseases 
during  pregnancy  and  after  delivery: 
midwif'ery. 

©b'ste-trix,  icj's.®  [From  ob'st.o,  to 
“  stand  in  the  way,”  to  “  stand  near 
because  she  watches  by  the  side  of  the 
woman  in  labor.]  A  midwife. 

©b-sti-pa'tion.  [©bstipa'tio, 

o 'nis;  from  ob,  “against,”  and  sti'po, 
stijHi'tmn,  to  “  stuff,”  or  “  cram.”]  Ob¬ 
stinate  costiveness,  there  being  no  relief 
by  evacuation ;  distinguished  from  con¬ 
stipation.  A  genus  of  the  order  Epis- 
cheses,  class  Locales,  -of  Cullen’s  Nos¬ 
ology. 

©b'stru-ent.  [Obstrnens;  from 
ob'slriw,  to  “  stop  up,”  or  “  shut  up.”] 
Shutting  or  closing  up. 

©b-su-tu-ra'lis.*  [From  ob,  “in¬ 
versely,”  and  sutu'ra,  a  “  suture.”]  An 
epithet  given  to  the  p/aceiitbrium,  when 
applied  against,  or  opposed  to,  the  su¬ 
ture  ;  to  sepia  when  their  border  is 
empty. 

©b-tee'tus.®  [From  ob'tego,  obtec'- 
tum,  to  “cover.”]  Applied  to  a  chrysalis, 
in  which  all  the  parts  of  the  insect  arc 
perfectly  indicated  on  the  outside,  and 
delineated  by  compartments  of  the  horny 
case,  as  in  the  Lepidoplera. 

©b-tnn'dent.  [Obtun'dens;  from 
obtun'do,  to  “make  blunt.”]  Having 
power  to  dull,  or  overcome,  irritation. 

©b-tu-ra'tor,  o'r/s.*  [From  obtu'ro, 
obi ura' turn,  to  “  stop  up.”]  A  stopper-up 
of  any  cavity.  Applied  to  two  muscles 
and  a  nerve  of  the  thigh. 

©btura'tor  Ex-ter'nus.*  A  mus¬ 
cle  which  arises  from  the  obturator  fora¬ 
men,  etc.,  and  is  inserted  into  the  root 
of  the  trochanter  major.  It  rotates  the 
thigh  outwards. 

©btura'tor  In-ter'nus.*  A  muscle 
formerly  called  marsupialis,  or  bursalis. 
Its  origin  and  insertion  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  obturator  externus. 

©btura'tor  Jierve.  A  nerve  which 
comes  principally  from  the  second  and 
third  lumbar  nerves,  and  descends  into 
the  pelvis. 

©b-tn r-bi-n a' tus.;:  [From  ob,  “in¬ 
versely,”  and  tur'bo,  tur'binis,  a  “top.”] 
Having  the  form  of  a  top  reversed. 
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©b-tu-sa'tus.®  [From  obtun'do,  ob- 
tu'swm,  to  “  blunt,”  or  “  make  dull.”] 
Applied  to  leaves  the  summits  of  which 
are  blunt,  or  obtuse. 

©b-tuse'.  [©btu'sus;  from  the 
same.]  Blunt.  A  leaf  is  termed  obtuse 
when  its  apex  is  an  obtuse  angle,  or  is 
rounded. 

©b-tu-sif'I-dus.*  [From  obtun'do, 
to  “make  blunt,  or  obtuse,”  and  jin' do, 
to  “  cleave.”]  Cleft  into  obtuse  seg¬ 
ments. 

©b-tu-sl-fo'll-us.*  [From  obtu'sm, 
“blunt,”  and  fo'livm,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
obtuse  leaves :  obtusifo'lious. 

©b-tu-sil'o-blis.®  [From  obtn'sus, 
“  dull,”  or  “  blunt,”  and  (o' bus,  a  “  lobe.”] 
Having  leaves  divided  into  round  or 
obtuse  lobes :  obtusil'obous. 

©b'verse.  [©bver'sum ;  from  ob, 
“against,”  “in  the  way,”  hence,  “ob¬ 
vious,”  and  ver'to,  ver'sum,  to  “  turn.”] 
Literally,  the  “  obvious  side.”  Applied  in 
Numismatics  to  the  side  of  a  coin  which 
contains  the  head,  or  principal  figure. 

©b'vo-lute.  [©bvolu'tus ;  from 
obvol'vo,  obvolu'tum,  to  “wrap  about.”] 
Enrolled  one  within  another. 

©c'cl-deut.  [©e'eidens;  from  oc'- 
cido,  to  “fall  down,”  to  “set.”]  Going 
down  ;  declining,  or  setting. 

©e'ei-dent.  [©e'eidens;  from  the 
same.]  Literally,  the  “setting.”  The 
west,  or  place  of  sunset. 

©e-cl-den'tal.  [©ccidenta'lis ; 
from  the  same.]  Belonging  to  the  west ; 
western. 

©e-cip'i-tal.  [©ccipita'lis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  occiput. 

©rcip'ito-Fron-ta'lis.®  [From  oc'- 
ciput,  and frons,fron'tis,  the  “forehead.”] 
The  name  of  a  muscle  which  arises  from 
the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone, 
passes  over  the  upper  part  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  and  the  skin  under  the  eye¬ 
brows. 

©c'^i-put,®  gen.  ©c-eip'i-tis.  [From 

ob,  “  against,”  or  “  opposite,”  and  ca'jxit, 
the  “head.”]  The  back  part  of  the 
head. 

©c-clnse'.  [©eclu'sus;  from  oc¬ 
elli' do,  occlu' sum,  to  “shut  up;”  from  oh, 
“against,”  and  clan' do,  to  “close.”]  En¬ 
closed  ;  shut  up. 

©e-clu'Sion.  [©ccln'sio,  o' nis ; 

from  the  same.]  A  closing  or  shutting 
up ;  imperforation. 

Oc-cult'.  [From  occul'tus,  “hidden.”] 
Hidden,  as  applied  to  diseases  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  which  are  not 
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understood,  or  to  qualities  of  bodies 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  ex¬ 
planation. 

Oc-cul-ta'tiou.  [Occulta'tio,  o'nis; 
from  occul' to,  occulta' turn,  to  “hide.”] 
The  eclipse  of  a  star  or  planet  by  the  in¬ 
tervening  passage  of  the  moon  or  another 
planet. 

Oceanic,  o-she-an'ik.  [©cean'icus; 
from  oce' anus,  the  “  ocean.”]  Living  or 
growing  in  the  ocean ;  pertaining  to  the 
ocean. 

O-cel'late.  [Ocella'tus ;  from  ocel'- 
lus,  a  “little  eye.”]  Marked  by  spots 
resembling  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

O-cel-Iif 'er-us.*  [From  ocel'lus,  a 
“  little  eye,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “  bear.”]  Bear¬ 
ing  spots  resembling  eyes  :  ocellif 'erous. 

O-cel'lus.*  [Diminutive  of  oc'ulus, 
an  “  eye.”]  Applied  to  rounded  spots 
of  which  the  centre  is  of  a  diiforent  color 
from  the  circumference,  giving  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

©cli-le'sis.*  [Gr.  oyXrjinj ;  from  dxX&o, 
to  “disturb  by  a  mob,  or  crowd.”]  A 
general  condition  of  disease  produced  by 
a  vast  number  of  sick  persons  under  one 
roof. 

©clinacese,*  ok-na'she-e.  [From 
Och'na,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants  (trees  or 
shrubs),  found  in  tropical  India,  Africa, 
and  America. 

©eli-o-pet'a-lus.*1  [From  dxk,  “ca¬ 
pacious,”  and  TTSTaXoy,  a  “  petal.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  broad  and  ample  petals. 

Ochre,  o'ker.  [O'chra;  from  wxpd?, 
“pale,”  or  “sallow.”]  An  argillaceous 
earth,  impregnated  with  iron,  of  a  red 
or  yellow  color. 

O'chre-a.*  Literally,  a  “boot.”  A 
union  of  stipules  around  the  stem  of 
some  plants. 

O'-ehre-ate.  [From  o'cJirea,  a  “boot.”] 
Having  tubular  stipules,  or  ochreee,  as 
some  leaves. 

O-chrop'y'-ra.*  [From  c hxpog,  “pale,” 
or  “  sallow,”  and  nip,  “fever.”]  A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  yellow  fever. 

©c'ta-g;on.  [Octaga'num ;  from 
dxT-d,  “eight,”  and  yaivia,  an  “angle.”] 
A  plane  figure  having  eight  angles  and 
sides. 

©e-tag-'o-iaal.  [Octago'mis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  an  octagon,  or  having  eight 
angles  or  sides. 

©c-ta-he'dral.  [Octalie'drus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  an  octahedron,  or  having 
eight  sides. 

©c-ta-hed'rl-cus.*  The  same  as 
Octahedral,  which  see. 
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Oc-ta-he'dron.  [Octaiiediuni ; 

from  oktiA,  “  eight,”  and  I6pa,  a  “  base.”] 
A  solid  figure  having  eight  equal  trian¬ 
gular  faces. 

©c-ta'iia.®  [From  oc'to,  “eight.”] 
An  erratic  intermittent  fever  which  re¬ 
turns  every  eighth  day. 

Oc-tan'drl-a.*  [From  <krw,  “  eight,” 
and  avrip,  a  “man,”  or  “male.”]  The 
eighth  Linnasan  class  of  plants,  including 
those  which  have  eight  stamens  in  each 
flower. 

©c-tau'drows.  [Octan'drius ;  from 
oKrin,  “  eight,”  and  dvr/p,  a  “  man,”  or 
“male.”]  Having  eight  stamens:  oc- 
tan'drious. 

©c-ta'ri-us.*  [From  octa'vus,  the 
“eighth.”]  The  eighth  part  of  a  gallon, 
or  sixteen  fluidounces ;  a  pint. 

©c'to-fid.  [Octof 'idus ;  from  oc'to, 
“eight,”  and  fin' do,  to  “cleave.”]  Pre¬ 
senting  eight  clefts,  or  incisions,  which 
reach  about  half-way  to  the  midrib. 

Oc-tof'o-rus.*  [From  oc'to,  “eight,” 
and  fo'ris,  a  “  door,”  or  “  opening.”] 
Having  eight  holes,  or  openings. 

Octogynia.  See  Octogynious. 

©c-4o-gy  n'l-ous.  [Octogy  n  'ins ; 
from  oxrcS,  “eight,”  and  ywrj,  a  “  female.”] 
Having  eight  pistils. 

Octoliedron.  See  Octahedron. 

©c-to-ner'vi-us.*  [From  oc'to, 
“eight,”  and  ner'vus,  a  “ nerve.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  eight  nerves.  Applied  to  plants. 

Oc-to-pet'a-Ious.  [Octopet'alus ; 
from  oc'to,  “eight,”  and  pet' alum,  a 
“petal.”]  Having  eight  petals. 

©c-to-stenVo-nis.*  [From  6ktu>, 
“ eight,”  andajTr//i6w,  a  “thread,”  or  “  sta¬ 
men.”]  Having  eight  free  stamens. 

©c'u-lar.  [Ocula  ris ;  from  oc'ulus, 
the  “  eye.”]  Belonging  to  the  eye. 

Oc'ular  JSpec'tres.  Imaginary  ob¬ 
jects  floating  before  the  eyes,  and  as¬ 
suming  the  form  of  muscse  volitantes, 
etc. 

Oc'u-late.  [Ocula'tus:  from  oc'u¬ 
lus,  the  “eye.”]  Having  spots  like  eyes. 
Having  very  large  eyes. 

©c'«-li,®  gen.  ©c-u-lo'rum,  the 
plural  of  Ocdlds,  which  see. 

Oc'uli  is  also  the  genitive  singular  qf 
Oc  ULUS. 

©c'u-li-form.  [Oculifor'mis ;  from 
oc'ulus,  the  “  eye.”]  Having  the  form 
of  an  eye. 

Oc'u-list.  [From  oc'ulus,  the  “eye.”] 
One  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Oe'u-lus,®  plural  Oc'u-li.  [Prom 
dm;  or  okkos,  the  “  eye.”]  The  organ  of 
vision.  See  Eye. 
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Od.  [From  boo;,  a  “way,”  or  “pass- 
age.”]  A  term  proposed  by  Reichen- 
bach  for  the  peculiar  force  or  influence 
produced  on  the  nervous  system  by  all 
magnetic  agents. 

©d-ax-es '  m  us*  [G-r.  dtafrapk,  a 
“sharp  or  acrid  biting”],  also  written 
©daxis'mus.*  A  sensation  of  biting, 
or  pricking,  as  that  felt  in  the  gums  pre¬ 
vious  to  cutting  the  teeth.  Also  applied 
to  the  bitten  tongue,  lip,  or  cheek,  which 
occurs  as  a  symptom,  and  one  of  the 
most  pathognomonic  character,  of  the 
epileptic  seizure. 

©-dax-et'I-eus.*  Belonging  to  odax¬ 
esmus  ;  odaxet'ic. 

©daxismos.  See  Odaxesm  us. 

-©'des.  [Gr.  -diris ;  from  eilo;,  a  “  form,” 
or  “resemblance.”]  A  terminal  similar 
to  -oid,  or  -oides,  properly  signifying  re¬ 
semblance ;  but  sometimes  denoting  ful¬ 
ness,  much)  etc. 

©'die.  [©d'ieus.]  Pertaining  to  On, 
which  see. 

©-don'ta-gra.*  [From  dlovg,  d<5 6vto;, 
a  “  tooth,”  and  aypa,  a  “  seizure.”]  Tooth¬ 
ache  arising  from  gout  or  rheumatism. 
Also,  a  kind  of  forceps,  or  pincers,  for 
extracting  teeth. 

©d-on-tal'gi-a.  [From  oloii;,  diovro;,  a 
“  tooth,”  and aXyoy,  “pain.”]  Odontalgy. 
Violent  pain  in  a  tooth,  usually  from 
caries,  by  which  the  nerve  is  exposed  to 
the  cold  air,  etc.;  toothache.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Phlegmasite,  class  Pxjrexise, 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

©d-on-tal'gic.  [Odontal'gicus.] 
Belonging  to  odontalgia,  or  toothache. 

©dontia,*  o-don'she-a,  or  o-don'te-a. 
[From  o&ovs,  a  “tooth.”]  A  generic  term 
employed  by  Dr.  Good,  comprising  all 
morbid  affections  of  the  teeth.  It  is  also 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  Odon¬ 
talgia,  which  see. 

©-don 'tic.  [Odoii'ticus;  from  dcov;, 
a  “tooth.”]  Pertaining  to  the  teeth. 

O-don-tit'i-cus.*  Belonging  to  odon¬ 
titis. 

©-don-ti'tis,  idis.%  [From  oSov;,  a 
“  tooth.”]  Inflammation  of  a  tooth. 

©-don-to-bo-thri'tis,  i dis.*  [From 
odontoboth'rium .]  Inflammation  of  an 
alveolus,  or  tooth-socket. 

©-don-to-both'rl-um.*  [From 
'’lev;,  a  “tooth,”  and  ffoOpiov,  a  “  little 
hole  or  cavity.”]  The  same  as  Alve¬ 
olus,  which  see. 

©-•loii-t o  des.  ’  [From  o&«;,a  “tooth.”] 
Resembling  teeth,  or  full  of  teeth. 

O-don-to&'e-ny.  [Odontoge'nia ; 

from  oloi;,  a  “  tooth,”  and  ytv co,  to  “  be 


born,”  to  “  be  produced.”]  That  branch 
of  Physiology  which  treats  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  teeth. 

©d-om-tog-'ra-ptsy-  [©dontogra'- 

phia;  from  otioi if,  a  “  tooth,”  and  ypaipu, 
to  “write.”]  A  description,  or  history, 
of  the  teeth. 

©-don'toid.  [©dontoi'des;  from 

dioi;,  a  “tooth,”  and  olio;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  tooth. 

©d-osi-tol'i-tiios,®  ©d-on-tol'I- 

tBras.*  [From  Alov;,  a  “  tooth,”  and 
XtOoj,  a  “stone.”]  (Fr.  Tartre  des  Dents, 
tantn  d&  doN°.)  The  tartar,  or  stone¬ 
like  incrustation,  on  the  teeth. 

©d-on-to-log'i-cal.  [©dontolog'- 

iens.]  Belonging  to  odontology. 

©d-on-tol'e-gy.  [©dontolo'gia ; 

from  olov g,  a  “tooth,”  and  Myo;,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  dissertation  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  teeth;  the  science  of  the 
teeth. 

©d-on-to-lox'i-a.*  [From  odofif,  a 
“  tooth,”  and  Xofdf,  “  slanting,”  or  “  ob¬ 
lique.”]  Irregularity,  or  obliquity,  of 
the  teeth. 

©d-oi»-to-ne-cro'sis.*  [From  doov;, 
a  “tooth,”  and  vex<p6u>,  to  “deaden.”] 
Necrosis,  or  deadness,  of  the  tooth. 

O-don-to-no-sol'o-gy.  [Odonto- 
nosolo'gia ;  from  oiov;,  a  “  tooth,”  i-ooo;, 
a  “  disease,”  and  Xdyof,  a  “  discourse.”] 
A  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  teeth ; 
also,  that  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth. 

O-don-to-pri  sis.  [From  olovs,  a 
“  tooth,”  and  vpTo-i;,  a  “  sawing.”]  Stri¬ 
dor  dentium,  or  grinding  of  the  teeth. 

©d-on-to'sis.*  [From  d<5o<k,a  “  tooth.”] 
The  formation,  growth,  or  development 
of  a  tooth. 

©-doii-to-tb£r-a-pi'a.*  [From  6 iovs, 
a  “tooth,”  and  Oeparcia,  “medical  treat¬ 
ment.”]  The  treatment,  or  care,  of  tho 
teeth. 

O-de-ra-mcn'ta,*  plural  of  Odora- 
men'tum.  [F rom  o' dor,  an  “  odor.”]  Odo- 
raments;  substances  employed  in  medi¬ 
cine  on  account  of  their  odor. 

Odorainentum.  See  Odoramenta. 

©'do-rate,  [©dora'tus;  from  o' dor, 
“  smell,”  “  fragrance.”]  Scented ;  having 
a  strong  odor. 

©(l-o-ra'tus.::  [From  o'  dor,  “  smell,” 
“fragrance.”]  The  sense,  also  the  act, 
of  smelling. 

©-do-rif 'er-ant.  The  same  as  Odo¬ 
riferous,  which  see. 

©-do-rif  'er-ous.  [Odorif  erans, 

tin'tis,  Odorif 'erus ;  from  o' dor,  “  fra¬ 
grance,”  “  odor,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear,”  to 
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**  produce.”]  Having  an  agreeable  odor. 
Producing  or  emitting  odor. 

CEcoiiomia.  Seo  Economy. 

(Economist  Animalis.  See  Animal 
Economy. 

<EcoiiomiaVegetal>ilis.  See  Vege¬ 
table  Economy. 

CEconomicus.  Sec  Economical. 

(E-dc’ma,  atis*  [From  oicioo,  to 
"swell.”]  A  swelling  from  effusion  of 
serous  fluid  into  the  cellular  substance. 

(Kil-e-imi  t'ie.  [CEdemat'icus.] 
Nearly  the  same  as  (Edematous. 

<E-dem-a-to'des.*  [From  oede’ma, 
a  "swelling,”  and  £?&>;,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  oedema:  cedem'atous. 

(E-dem'a-told.  [CEdematoi'des; 
from  the  same.]  Resembling  oedema. 

Ol- do  m' a- to  us.  [(Eilemato'sus ; 
from  oede'ma .]  Pertaining  to  oedema) 
of  the  nature  of  oedema. 

GEil,  ul  or  ui.  The  French  term  for 
Eye,  which  sec. 

(E-nan'tliic.  .[(Enan'tSiicius;  from 
01  vo;,  "wine,”  and  ii>Oo;,  a  "flower.”] 
Applied  to  a  peculiar  liquid,  or  ether, 
held  to  be  the  principle  that  gives  wine 
its  peculiar  aroma,  or  flavor. 

(E-no'des.*  [From  oho;,  "wine.”] 
The  same  as  Vinosus. 

[From  oho;, 

"wine,”  and  fa,  "madncs3.”]  Ex¬ 
cessive  inclination  for  wino  or  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors.  Also,  wine-madness,  or 
mania  a  potu  resulting  from  tuo  excess¬ 
ive  use  of  wino. 

<3E-sop5i-a-jsNil'£i-a.®  [From  cesoph'- 
agus,  and  a.\yo;,  “pain.”]  Pain  cf  the 
oesophagus:  ccsophagalgy. 

CE-sopJi-a-se'al,  or  es-o-fa'jc-al. 
[CEsopliagrai'us.]  Belonging  to  tho 
oesophagus. 

CEsojphag'e'al  Comls*  Two  elon¬ 
gated  cords,  formed  of  tho  pneumogas- 
tric  nerves,  which  descend  along  the 
oesophagus. 

<E-soj>li'a-&is'mus.*  [From  oesoph'- 
agus .]  Used  by  some  writers  in  the 
same  manner  as  oesophagitis ;  by  others, 
as  dysphagia;  by  Vogel,  for  cesophago- 
spasmus.  Difficulty  in  swallowing,  from 
spasmodic  stricture  of  tho  oesophagus. 

Idis.*  [From  cesoph'- 
agus .]  Inflammation  of  the  oesophagus. 

(E-sopli-a-g'O-dyn'I-a.*  _  [From 
aesoph'  signs,  and  6cm ’u,  "pain.”]  Pain 
(spasmodic)  of  the  oesophagus. 

®'SoplFa-s,OJr-rl«a'£i-».';:f  [From 
cesapk1  agus,  and  pnyrvpi,  to  "  burst  forth.”] 
Haemorrhage  from  the  oesophagus. 
CE-soph'a-go-spas'maas.*  [From 
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oesopli' agus,  and  spas' mus,  a  "  contrac¬ 
tion.”]  Cramp,  or  spasm,  of  tho  oesoph¬ 
agus.  See  CEsophagismus. 

CE-sopli-a-gos-te-no'ma,  a  tier* 

[From  vesoph' agus,  and  oThcopa,  a  "  nar¬ 
row  place.”]  Constriction  of  tho  oesoph¬ 
agus. 

ra-sopli-a-go-ste-no'  sis.®  Tho 

formation  or  progress  of  oesophagostc- 
noma. 

(E-sopIt-a-got'o-my.  [<Ksoptia- 

g'oto'mia;  from  oesoph' agus,  and  rip-jco, 
to  "cut.”]  The  operation  of  cutting 
into  tho  oesophagus. 

CE-sopSi'a-gus.*  [From  oi'cxj  (tho 
future  of  duo,  another  form  for  Qcpco),  to 
“bear,”  to  "carry,”  and  cpciyrjpa,  "food” 
(from  (piiyu,  to  " eat ”).]  Literally?  “  that 
which  carries  or  conveys  the  food.”  Tho 
membranous  and  muscular  tubo  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  pharynx  to  tho  cardiac 
oridco  of  the  stomach. 

(BVti-u-al.  [CEstrua'lis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  tho  oestrum,  or  orgasm.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  period  during  which  concep¬ 
tion  takes  place  in  tho  Mammalia,  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  menstrual  period  of  tho 
human  female. 

QSs-tru-a'tion.  [(Estrua'tio,  o'nis; 
from  oes'trim.]  The  state  of  being  under 
influence  of  tho  oestrum,  or  orgasm ; 
rutting. 

(Es'Airam,*  or  (Es'ts’ius.*  [From 
olorpo;,  tho  "gad-fly;”  hence  applied  to 
the  sting  of  passion.]  Intense  desire, 
or  passionate  impulse;  usually  applied 
to  the  orgasm,  or  plcasurablo  sensation, 
experienced  during  tho  indulgence  of 
the  appetites  or  passions,  particularly 
of  the  sexual  passion,  termed  more  dis¬ 
tinctively  oes'trum  venc'reum,  or  ces'trum 
Ven'eris. 

<Enf,  uf.  The  French  word  for  “egg.” 
See  Ovum. 

gen.  ©f-ffl-§i'iiae.  A 

shop  where  goods  arc  sold.  In  medical 
language,  an  apothecary  shop. 

gen.  ©f-ffi-su-na'rEiiei, 
the  plural  of  Officina,  a  "shop.”  It 
occurs  in  n  ames  like  the  following  :  Cam- 
phora  officina.rum  (literally,  tho  “camphor 
of  the  shops,”  or  officinal  camphor),  Sac- 
chnrum  officinarum  (tho  "sugar  of  the 
shops”),  etc. 

[OJKcSma/lis ;  from 
offici’nn,  a  “shop  where  goods  aro  sold.”] 
Applied  to  such  medicines  as  aro  directed 
by  the  colleges  to  be  prepared  or  kept 
in  the  shops. 

-©id,  or  -I'des.  [From  clio;,  a 
"  form,”  or  "  resemblance.”]  A  terminal 
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denoting  resemblance  to  an  object  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  word  to  which  it  is  joined ; 
as,  AV haloid,  or  Alkaloi'des ,  “resem¬ 
bling  an  alkali;”  Cri’coid,  or  Cricoi'des 
[from  KptKo a  “  ring,”  or  “  circle  ”],  “  re¬ 
sembling  a  ring  or  circle,”  “  in  the  form 
of  a  ring,”  etc. 

Oil.  [Lat.  O'lemn;  Fr.  JTui/c,  wXL] 
A  term  applied  to  various  unctuous  sub¬ 
stances,  obtained  mostly  from  animals 
and  vegetables.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  fixed  oils  and  volatile  oils, 
the  former  of  which  give  a  permanently 
greasy  stain  to  paper. 

031  of  Tur'peii-tine.  [©'lenm 
Tejrefoin'tlimse.]  The  oil  obtained 
by  distillation  from  the  liquid  resin  of 
tho  Pi'nus  selves' tr is. 

031  of  Vit'ra-ol.  A  name  for  sul¬ 
phuric  acid. 

Oil,  Eoeli.  A  name  for  Petroleum, 
which  see. 

Oils,  Fixed.  [Lat.  ©'lea  Fix'a; 
Fr.  Ha  iles  Fixes,  wel  felis.]  A  general 
term  for  oils  which  are  not  volatile ;  but 
commonly  applied  to  vegetable  oils  of 
this  description. 

Oils,  Vol'a-tile.  [Lat.  O'lea  Vola- 
til'ia,  or  ©'lea  DestiMa'ta;  Pr. 
Iluilcs  Volatiles,  wel  vo'la'til'.]  Oils 
found  in  aromatic  vegetables,  from 
which  they  arc  usually  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tillation.  Ilonco  they  are  termed  “dis¬ 
tilled  oils”  (olca  destillatn),  and  some¬ 
times  “essential  oils,”  because  they 
constitute  the  essence  of  the  plant.  See 
Olea. 

Ointment.  Sec  Unguentum. 

O-s-o-ca-lym'ma,  a  'tie,®  or  O-I-o- 
cadyp'trnnj.®  [From  oinor,  an  “egg,” 
and  KJXvfiiia,  or  h-ahj-rpa,  a  '•’covering.”] 
The  cortical  membrane,  or  outer  cover¬ 
ing,  of  an  egg. 

Ol.  =  O'leum .*  “  Oil.” 

©laeaceae,®  ol-a-ka'she-e.  [From 
O'lax,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small 
natural  order  of  tropical,  or  nearly  tro¬ 
pical,  trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  the 
East  Indies,  Australia,,  and  Africa. 

O'Je-a.3  [Gr.  eXaia,  or  rXda.]  An 
olive,  or  the  olive-tree.  A  Linncoan 
genus  of  the  class  Monandria,  natural 
order  O'eaccce. 

O'le-a,-’-  ©-le-o'rura,®  tho  plural  of 
•Oleum,  which  see. 

O'lea  En-re-pse'a.®  (“European 
Olive.”)  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Olive-plant;  also  called  Ole  a  sativa. 

O'lea  Fix'a.*  The  Latin  term  for 
•“Fixed  Oils.”  See  Oils,  Fixed. 

O'lea  V ol-a-til 'i-a.*  Tho  Latin 
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term  for  “Volatile,  or  Distilled,  Oils” 
See  Oils,  Volatile. 

©leacese,*  o-le-a'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
found  chiefly  in  temperate  climates.  It 
includes  the  Ash  ( Frax'inus ),  Lil  ac 
{Syria'  ga),  and  Olive  {O'lea),  from  tho 
fruit  of  which  olive  oil  is  procured. 

©-le-a'ceoiis.  [©lea'ceus.]  Be- 
sembling  the  Olea,  or  olive-tree. 

O-le-ag'i-notis.  [Oleag-ino'stis ; 
from  o'leum,  “oil.”]  Oily;  unctuous. 

©'le-afce.  [©'leas,  a'A*.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  oleic  acid  with  a  base. 

©-le-cran-ar-tliri'lis,  lefts.*  [From 
olecra'non,  an  “elbow-joint,”  and  ar- 
thri'tis,  “inflammation  of  a  joint.”]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  elbow-joint. 

©-le-C5*am-»r-tliroc'a-ee.*  [From 
olecra'non,  an  “elbow-joint,”  and  ar- 
throc'ace,  “ulceration  of  the  cavity  of  a 
bone.”]  Ulceration  of  the  elbow-joint. 

©-lec-Ma'itons,*  or  o-lek'ra-non. 
[From  toXrr?;,  the  “ulna,”  and  upaiov,  the 
“  head.”]  The  humeral  extremity  of  the 
ulna,  on  which  wc  lean  when  resting  on 
the  elbow ;  also,  the  elbow  itself. 

Q-Ief'I-ant  or  ©'le-fi-ant  ©as. 
[From  o'leum,  “oil,”  and  ji'o,  to  “be¬ 
come.”]  The  hydruret  of  carbon, '  or 
heavy  carburcttcd  hydrogen  gas ;  so 
named  because,  when  mixed  with  chlo¬ 
rine,  it  forms  a  peculiar,  oily-looking 
compound. 

©-Ic'ac.  [©lo'icrss;  from  olei'na .] 
Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  olein. 

O-le-if 'er-oms.  [Gleif 'erus :  from 
o'leum,  “oil,”  and  fc'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  or  producing  oil. 

©-le-i  -g'e'ml-nra.*  [From  o'leum, 
“oil,”  and  yzwaa,  to  “produce.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  olefiant  gas. 

O'le-isi,  or  ©'le-fne.  [©Ici'im; 
from  o'leum,  “  oil.”]  A  simple  oil  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  constitution  of  the  various 
fats  and  oils. 

©-le-in'c-oiss.  [Olei'neus.]  Sy¬ 
nonymous  with  Oleaceotts. 

©le-o-res'iii,  or  ©le-o-Rcs'iu. 
[©leoresi'na.]  A  term  for  the  native 
combinations  of  resins  with  essential 
oils,  forming  various  balsamic  and  terc- 
binthinate  substances. — (Mayne.)  Tho 
term  is  applied  in  the  U.S.  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  (1860)  to  those  fluid  extracts 
(consisting  mainly  of  volatile  oil  and 
resin)  which  are  prepared  by  using  ether 
as  the  menstruum. 

Oleoresina,  plural  ©leoresinse. 

See  Oleoresix. 

©-le-o-sac'elia-rum.*  [From  o'le- 
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um,  “oil,”  and  sac'charum,  “sugar.”] 
A  medicine  composed  of  essential  oil 
and  sugar,  mixed  with  each  other  to 
render  the  oil  more  easily  diffusible  in 
watery  liquors. 

Ol-e-ra'ceous.  [Olera'ceus ;  from 
o'lua,  ol’eris,  a  “pot-herb.”]  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  pot-herbs;  esculent. 

O'le-uin,®  plural  O'le-a.  [From 
O' lea,  the  “'olive.”]  (Or.  eXator ;  Fr. 
Haile,  w41.)  A  fat,  unctuous,  combusti¬ 
ble  matter,  solid  or  fluid,  not  soluble  in 
water,  and  volatile  in  various  degrees: 
oil. 

O'leum  A-myg'«la-l se.®  (“  Oil  of 
Almond.”)  See  Oleum  Amygdalae 
Dulcis. 

O'leuin  Amyg'dalae  A-ma'rie.* 

(“Oil  of  Bitter  Almond.”)  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  oil 
obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  the  Amygdalae 
communis,  variety  amara. 

O'leum  Amyg'daia1  BJul'eis,*  or 
O'leum  Amygdala'.'  (“Oil  of 
Sweet  Almond,”  or  “  Oil  of  Almond.”) 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.) 
for  the  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  ker¬ 
nels  of  the  fruit  of  the  Amygdalae  com¬ 
munis,  variety  dulcis. 

O'leum  Ber-ga'mI-i.®  (“Oil  of 
Bergamot.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  volatile  oil  of  the  rind 
of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  limetta. 

O  leum  Bu'bu-lum.5  Neat’s-foot 
oil.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  oil  prepared  from  the  bones 
of  the  Bos  domestiens. 

Oleum  Cajuputl.  See  Cajuputi, 
Oleum. 

O’leum  Cam'plio-rse.®  (“Oil  of 
Camphor.”)  The  name  given  to  the 
volatile  oil  obtained  from  Cam'phora  offi  ■ 
cina'rum.  It  has  been  placed  on  the 
primary  list  of  the  Materia  Mcdica  of 
the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1SG0. 

O'leum  Cam-plio-ra'ttum.*  The 
Linimen' turn  cam' phone. 

O'leum  Cln-na-mo'mi.s  (“Oil  of 
Cinnamon,”  or  “  Oil  of  Ceylon  Cinna¬ 
mon.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
]|  for  the  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  the  Cinnamo'mum  Zeylan’icum. 

Oleum Crotonis.  See  Oleum  Tiglii. 

O'leum  Jec'oris  A-sel'li.®  A  name 
for  cod-liver  oil.  See  Oleum  Morrhua?. 

O'leum  Iji-mo’nis.*  (“Oil  of 
Lemon.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
||  for  the  volatile  oil  which  is  obtained 
from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  Citrus 
Lim.onnm. 
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O'leum  I/i'ni.*  (“  Oil  of  Flax.”) 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  the  fixed 
oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Linum 
usitatissimum ;  linseed  oil. 

O'leum  Mor'rlra-se.®  (“Oil  of  the 
\_Gadus\  Morrhua Fr.  Huile  de  Jfo- 
rue,  wil  deh  mo'rii'.)  Cod-liver  oil. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  the 
fixed  oil  which  is  obtained  from  the  liver 
of  the  Gadus  Jforrhva.  Cod-liver  oil  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  reme¬ 
dies  in  the  Materia  Medica.  It  has  been 
found  especially  useful  in  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism  and  gout,  and  in  the  various 
diseases  connected  with  a  scrofulous 
diathesis,  including  scrofulous  affections 
of  the  joints,  Tabes  mesenterica ,  rickets, 
phthisis,  etc. 

O'leum  My-ris'tl-^fe.,*  (“Oil  of 
Nutmeg.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  volatile  oil  of  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  My  nation  mos- 
chata;  (Ed.  Ph.)  Myristicse  oleum ;  oil 
of  nutmegs. 

O'leum  O-li'vfe.*  (“Oil  of  Olive,” 
or  “  Olive  Oil.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  ||  for  the  fixed  oil  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  O' lea  Europx'a. 

O'leum  Itis'i-ni.®  (“Oil  of  Rici- 
nus,”  or  Castor  Oil;  Fr.  Huile  de  Ricin, 
wdd  deh  r6'sa,N°'.)  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  oil  of  the  seeds 
of  the  Ricinus  communis ;  (Lond.  Ph.) 
Ricini  oleum.  See  Castor  Oil. 

O'leum  Ito'saj.*  (“Oil  of  Rose.”) 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.) 
for  the  volatile  oil  of  the  petals  of  Rosa 
centi folia;  (Ed.  Ph.)  Rosie  oleum. 

O'leum  Ses'a-mi.®  (“Oil  of  Se¬ 
same.”)  Bonne  Oil.  The  Pharmaco¬ 
poeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  oil  of  the 
seeds  of  Ses'amum  In'dicum ,  and  of  Ses'a- 
mum  orienta' Ic. 

O'leum  Suc'cl-ni.®  (“Oil  of  Am¬ 
ber.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  amber. 

O'leum  Tir-e-bin'thl-n®.*  (“Oil 
of  Turpentine.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  ||  for  the  volatile  oil  distilled  from 
the  turpentine  of  Pinus  jmlustris ,  and 
other  species  of  Pinus;  the  Terebinthinm 
oleum  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias. 

O'leum  TCr'rie.S  (“Oil  of  Earth.”). 
A  name  for  Petroleum,  which  see. 

O'leum  Tlie-o-lwo'mse.®  {“  Oil  of 
Theobroma,”  or  Butter  of  Cacao.)  The 
name  applied  to  the  concrete  oil  of  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  tl  c  Theobroma 
cacao.  It  has  been  placed  on  the  pri- 
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mary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1860. 

©'leum  Thy 'mi.®  (“  Oil  of  Thyme.") 
The  name  given  to  the  volatile  oil  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Thy'mus  vulga'ris.  It 
has  been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  for  1860. 

O'lcum  Tig'll-i.®  (“Oil  of  Tig- 
lium.’’)  Croton  Oil.  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  oil  of  the  seeds 
of  Croton  tigliuni.  The  O'leum  Croto'nis 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

©1-fac'tion.  [Olfac'tio,  o'nis; 
from  olfa'cio,  olfae'tum,  to  “smell.”] 
The  exercise  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

©I-fac'to-ry.  [Olfacto'rius ;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  the  organ  or 
sense  of  smell. 

Olfac'tory  Serves.  The  first  pair 
of  nerves  distributed  on  the  pituitary  or 
Schneiderian  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Ol-fac'tns.®  [F  rom  olfa'cio,  olfac’- 
tum,  to  “smell.”]  The  sense  of  smell,  or 
act  of  smelling. 

©-lib'a-num.®  [From  oXi'dai/o,-,  the 
“  frankincense-tree.”]  Frankincense, 
believed  to  come  from  the  Iioswcllia  ser- 
rata. 

OJ-i-ga-caii'tUus.®  [From  dXtyo;, 
“few,”  and  aKarOa,  a  “thorn.”]  Having 
few  thorns  or  spines. 

©I-I-gxe'ini-a.®  [From  o\iyo;,  “lit¬ 
tle,”  and  alga,  the  “blood.”]  Poverty 
of  the  blood. 

©1-I-gan'droiis.  [From  6\lyo;,  "few,” 
and  dvrjp,  a  “man,”  or  “male.”]  Having 
few  stamens. 

©1-I-gan ' thus.®  [From  dXi'yo;,  “few,” 
and  HjQo ;,  a  “flower.”]  Having  but  a 
small  number  of  flowers. 

©1-I-go-car'pus.®  [From  dXi'yo;, 
“few,”  and  Kapneg,  “fruit.”]  Having  few 
seeds  or  fruits. 

©1-I-go-eho'li-a.®  [From  oXfyo;, 
“few,”  or  “little,”  and  xoX»j,  “bile.”] 
Want  or  deficiency  of  bile. 

©I-i-go-ehyl'I-a.®  [From  6\lyo-„ 
“few,”  or  “little,”  and  xuXdj,  “chyle.”] 
XV ant  or  deficiency  of  chyle. 

Ol-I-go-ehy'mi-a.®  [From  dXi'yo;, 
“few,”  or  “little,”  and  Xlp6s,  “juice.”] 
Want  or  deficiency  of  chyme. 

©1-i-go-ga-lac'ti-a.®  [From  dXi'yo;, 
“few,”  or  “little,”  and  yaXa,  “milk.”] 
Want  or  deficiency  of  milk.  See  Aga- 
i.actia. 

©1-I-gTO-pliy  S  'Ions.  [©ligophyl'- 
lns;  from  dXi'yo;,  “few,”  or  “small,”  and 
liulAov,  a  “leaf.”]  Having  few  leaves,  or 
those  distant  from  each  other. 


©1-i-go-sper-mat'I-cus.®  Belong-  _ 

ing  to  oligospermia. 

©I-i-go-sper'ini-a.'-  [From  dXi'yo;.. 
“little,”  and  c nripga,  “seed.”]  Want  oi 
deficiency  of  semen, 

©l-I-go-sper'uious.  [Ollgosper'- 
mns;  from  the  same.]  Having  few 
seeds ;  also,  deficient  in  semen. 

O-U'va.®  [From  O' lea,  the  “olive.”] 
The  olive-tree ;  also,  the  olive.  See 
Olea. 

©livaeformis.  See  Oliviformis. 
©livarls.  See  Olivary. 

©l'i-va-ry.  [©liva'ris;  from  the 

same.]  Olive-shaped;  like  an  olive, 
©live.  See  Olea,  and  Oliva. 

©l'lve  Oil.  A  fixed  oil  expressed 
from  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Olea  Europsea. 

Ol'ive,  Spurge.  The  Daphne  meze- 
reon  or  mezereum. 

©l'ive-Trce.  The  Olea  Europtsea. 
O-liv-I-for'mis.®  [From  oli'va,  an 
“olive.”]  Having  the  form  of  an  olive  : 
oliveform. 

©1.  lini  s.  i.  =  O'leum  li'ni  si'ne 
ig'ne .®  (Literally,  “linseed  oil  without 
fire.”)  “  Cold-drawn  linseed  oil.” 

©1-o-phlyc' tis.®  [F rom  oXo;,  “  whole,” 
and  1/1X65 to,  to  “boil.”]  A  small  hot 
eruption  covering  the  whole  body. 

©-lop'ter-us.®  [From  dXo;,  “  entire,” 
and  nrepdr,  a  “wing.”]  Having  entire 
wings. 

©m'a-g;ra.®  [From  io/io;,  the  “  shoul¬ 
der,”  and  aypa,  a  “seizure.”]  Gout  in 
the  shoulder ;  pain  of  the  shoulder. 

Om-ar-tliri'tis,  idis.®  [From  cipog,  the 
“shoulder,”  and  artliri'tis,  “inflamma¬ 
tion  of  a  joint.”]  Inflammation  of  a 
shoulder-joint. 

O-ma'sum.®  The  third  and  small¬ 
est  stomach  of  the  lluminantia. 

©-men-ta'lis.®  Belonging  to  the 
omentum :  omental. 

©-maen-ti'tis,  idis.®  [From  omen' turn, 
the  “caul.”]  Inflammation  of  the  omen¬ 
tum;  epiplo'itis. 

©-men'to-cele.®  [From  omen'ium, 
the  “caul,”  and  Kfjkr],  a  “tumor.”]  The 
same  as  Epiplocelf.. 

O-men'tu-lum.®  [Diminutive  of 
omen' turn,  a  “  caul.”]  The  Omentum 
Minus,  which  see. 

O-men'tum.®  [Perhaps  from  o' men, 
a  “sign,”  or  “omen;”  because  the  an¬ 
cient  soothsayers  consulted  it  in  order 
to  form  their  prognostications.]  A  du- 
plicature  of  the  peritonaeum,  with  more 
or  less  fat  interposed;  called  also  epip'- 
loon. 

Omeu'tnm  Ma'jus.®  (“Greater 
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Omentum.’')  This  arises  from  the  whole 
of  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
or  as  far  as  the  spleen,  descending  over 
the  intestines  to  the  navel,  and  some¬ 
times  into  the  pelvis. 

Oinen'tnm  Mi'iius.®  (“Smaller 
Omentum.”)  Arising  posteriorly  from  the 
transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  it  passes 
over  the  duodenum,  small  lobe  of  the 
liver  (lob  ulus  Spiyelii),  and  pancreas,  into 
the  colon  and  small  curvature  of  the 
stomach :  also  called  Omentum  hepatico- 
(jastricnm  ( i.e .  the  “omentum  connected 
with  the  liver  and  stomach”).  It  is  also 
termed  Omentulum. 

O-mi'tis,  idt'xS-  [From  ibpog,  the  “shoul¬ 
der.”]  Inflammation  of  or  in  the  shoul¬ 
der. 

Omn.  alt.  hor.  =  Om'nibus  alter' nis 
h<>' rix *  “Every  other  hour.” 

Omn.  bid.  ==  Om'ni  lid' no.*  “Every 
two  days.” 

Omn. bib.  =  Om'ni hiho'riofi  “Every 
two  hours.” 

Omn.  her.  =  Om'ni  ho'ru .*  “Every 
hour.” 

Omn.  man.  =  Om'ni  ma'ne .*  “Ev¬ 
ery  morning.” 

Omn.  noct.  =  Om'ni  noc'te .*  “Ev¬ 
ery  night.” 

Onin.  quads*,  bor.  =  Om'ni  quad- 
van' te  ho' rue .*  “Every  quarter  of  an 
hour.” 

Om-niv'o-i’ous.  [Ommv’orus ; 

from  om'nis,  “  all,”  and  vo'ro,  to  “  de¬ 
vour.”]  Applied  to  animals  which  take 
all  kinds  of  food. 

Om’o-Hy-o-i'de-us.*'  [From  cj go;,  the 
“shoulder,”  and  os  hyoi'dcs,  the  “hyoid 
bone.”]  The  name  of  a  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  shoulder  and  is  inserted 
into  the  os  hyoides.  It  depresses  that 
bone  and  the  lower  jaw. 

Om-n-i>lia'£a-a.*  [From  <i>p6g, 

“crude,”  and  Qayu>,  to  “eat.”]  The  eat¬ 
ing  of  raw  food. 

O-mopli'a-gus.®  [From  the  same.] 
Living  on  raw  food:  omoph'agous. 

Omoplate,  o'mo'pltLt'.  [I.e.  “  shoul¬ 
der-plate;”  from  £>po;,  the  “shoulder,” 
and  tAii tv;,  “flat,”  or  “broad.”]  The 
French  term  for  Scapula,  which  see. 

O m-o-to 'cl-a.*  [From  <0116;,  “crude,” 
“untimely,”  and  toko g,  a  “birth.”]  A 
miscarriage  or  untimely  birth. 

Q-mot'o-cus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Bringing  forth  untimely  offspring ;  mis¬ 
carrying. 

Om'pbal-el-co'sis.*  [From  oppaXog, 
the  “navel,”  and  7A swig,  “ulcei'ation.”] 
Ulceration  of  the  umbilicus. 
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Om-phal’lc.  [Omphal'ieus;  from 
oppuXbg,  the  “  navel.”]  Belonging  to  the 
umbilicus,  or  navel. 

©m-pba-ll'tis,idts.*  [From  opiaXog, 
the  “navel.”]  Inflammation  of  the  um¬ 
bilicus,  or  its  vessels. 

©m'pba-lo-£eIe.*  [From  oppa\6g, 
the  “navel,”  and  KfiXrj,  a  “tumor.”]  Pro¬ 
trusion  of  a  portion  of  bowel,  or  omen¬ 
tum,  or  both,  at  the  umbilicus;  hernia 
umhilicalis;  exomphalos. 

©m'pba-loid.  [Omphaloi'des ; 
from  6jipa\6g,  the  “  navel,”  and  ttcoc,  a 
“form.”]  Resembling  the  navel. 

©m-pba-lon'cms.®  [From  oprpaXog, 
the  “navel,”  and  by  so;,  a  “tumor.”]  A 
hard  tumor  or  swelling  of  the  navel. 

©jn-pba-lor-rba'gi-a.*  [From  dg- 
pa\6;,  the  “navel,”  and  pnyvvpi,  to  “burst 
forth.”]  Ilmmorrhage  from  the  umbilicus. 

Om-pbsi-Ior-rbex'is.®  [From  6ppa\6;, 
the  “navel,”  and  prints,  a  “breaking.”] 
Rupture  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

©m-pba-lor-rboe'a.*  [From  6p<i>a- 
Adf,  the  “navel,”  and  pito,  to  “flow.”] 
Applied  to  an  effusion  of  lymph  from  the 
umbilicus. 

©m-pba-lot'«-iny.  [©umpbalo- 

to'mia;  from  cppaXbg,  the  “navel,”  and 
Ttp-jw,  to  “  cut.”]  Division  of  the  um¬ 
bilical  cord  from  the.  umbilicus. 

©nagracese,*  on-a-gra'shc-e,  or  ©n’- 
agrse,®  [From  On'ayra,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  natives  of  Europe  and  the  temper¬ 
ate  parts  of  America.  It  includes  the 
Fuchsia  and  Epilobium. 

©n'agrw.®  The  Jussieu&n  name  of 
a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Oxa- 

CRACEAD. 

©'man-ism.  [©tnanis'inns :  from 
O'nan;  sec  Genesis  xxxviii.]  The  same 
as  Masturbation  (as  applied  to  males). 
Sec  Masturbation. 

©n-eo-lo'gl-a.*  [From  by  nog,  a  “tu¬ 
mor,”  and  A 6yo;,  a  “discourse.”]  A  trea¬ 
tise  on  tumors ;  that  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  boils  or  tumors. 

©n-co'sis.®  [From  oyso;,  a  “  tumor.”] 
The  progress  or  formation  of  a  boil  or 
tumor. 

©n-cot'e-iiiji.  [©ncoto'inia ;  from 
HyKog,  a  “tumor,”  and  repm,  to  “cut.”] 
The  cutting  or  opening  of  a  boil,  tumor, 
or  abscess. 

©-nel-ro-dyn's-a.*  [From  oretpov,  a 
“dream,”  and  dlvvn,  “pain,”  or  “dis¬ 
tress.”]  Disturbance  or  restlessness  of 
the  imagination  during  sleep;  night¬ 
mare.  A  genus  of  the  order  Vesanim , 
class  Neuroses ,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 
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Oneirodyn'ia  Ac-ti'va.®  Sleep¬ 
walking,  or  somnambulism. 

Oneirodyn  ia  Ora  vans.  Night¬ 
mare.  See  Ephiai/tes,  and  Incubus. 

Oneirogonorrlicea,®  o-ni-ro-gon- 
or-re'a.  [From  dvupov,  a  “  dream,”  your), 
“  semen,”  and  poo,  to  “  flow.”]  The  same 
as  Oneirogonus,  which  see. 

O-nei-rog'o-nus.®  [From  bmpov,  a 
“dream,”  and  yovrj,  “semen.”]  The 
emission  of  semen  during  sleep.  See 
Spermatorrhoea  Dormientium. 

O-nei-rol'o-gy.  [Oneirolo'gia; 
from  buupov,  a  “  dream,”  and  Aoyoj,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  The  doctrine  or  theory  of 
dreams,-  the  science  of  dreams. 

Ong-lade,  (W'glad'.  The  French  term 
for  Paronychia,  which  see. 

Ongle,  6sgl.  The  French,  term  for 
Nail,  which  see. 

On'ion.  The  Allium  cep  a. 

Onion,  Sea.  See  Scilla  Maritima. 

O-nis'cns  A-sel'Ius.®  The  wood¬ 
louse.  An  insect  found  in  rotten  wood. 
It  was  once  regarded  as  a  stimulant  and 
diuretic,  and  employed  in  jaundice. 

©n'o-sna,®  plural  O-nom'a-ta.  [Gr. 
d-jopa.\  A  name. 

O-n  oni  -a-lol '  o-gry .  [Onomatolo '  - 
gia;  from  ovo/ia,  a  “name,”  and  \6yog,  a 
“  discourse.”]  The  science  of  names ; 
nomenclature. 

©n-om-a-to-pce'ia,®  or  On-ona-a- 
to-jpoi-e'sis.*  [From  bvopa,  a  “name,” 
and  wared,  to  “make.”]  The  formation 
of  names,  or  rather  their  creation  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  sounds  or  indication  of  ap¬ 
pearances. 

©si-to-g-rapli'ic.  [Ontograph'- 
iciis.]  Belonging  to  ontography. 

On-log'ra.jiiiy.  [©utogra'phia; 

from  mv,  6'jto;,  a  “being,  and  ypaAw,  to 
“  write.”]  A  description  of  beings,  their 
nature  and  essence. 

©n-ta-log'x-cal.  [©utolog'ictis.] 

Belonging  to  Ontology. 

©aa-tol'o-gy*  [©ntolo'gia;  from 
i-jy,  a  “being,”  and  Aoyaj,  a  “discourse.”] 
The  doctrine  of  beings,  or  of  principles 
in  the  abstract.  The  science  of  exist¬ 
ence,  its  ultimate  laws,  etc.;  a  branch  of 
Aietapliysics. 

©-nyefe'i-a.®  [From  ovv£,  the  “nail” 
of  the  fingers  or  toes.]  An  abscess  near 
the  nail  of  the  fingers ;  whitlow.  See 
Paronychia. 

©- iiy-eii ' s-eiEs.®  Belonging  to  the 

nails. 

©M-y-eM'tis,  i dia.#  [From  6vv%,  the 
“  nail.”]  Inflammation  of  the  nail  of  a 
linger  or  toe. 
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©n-y-elio-cli'ne.*  [From  owl,  the 
“nail,”  and  kYivu,  a  “bed.”]  The  “bed 
of  the  nail.”  An  extremely  sensitive 
portion  of  the  finger  or  toe,  lying  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  nail. 

©n-y~eho'des.*  [From  owl,  the 
“nail.”]  Having  large  nails. 

©n-jr-clio-i'des.®  [From  owl,  the 
“nail,”  and  cilog,  a  “form.”]  Like,  or 
resembling,  a  nail;  on'ychoid. 

©m-y-clioitt'o-sos,*  or  ©n-y-clion'- 
o-sus.®  [From  owl,  the  “nail,”  and 
voco;,  “  disease.”]  Disease  of  the  finger 
or  toe  nails. 

©M-y-«ho-stro'ma.*  [From  oVuf, 
the  “nail,”  and  orptopa,  a  “mattress,”  or 
“  bed.”]  The  same  as  Onyciioline,  which 
see. 

O'nyx,  ychisw  [From  Svvl,  a  “nail.”] 
A  small  collection  of  matter  in  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber  of  the  eye,  or  between 
the  layers  of  the  cornea.  Also,  a  pre¬ 
cious  stone  of  the  agate  family,  much 
prized  for  cameos.  Named,  perhaps, 
from  the  interchange  of  white  and  semi¬ 
transparent  lines  (or  layers)  resembling 
those  sometimes  occurring  on  the  nail. 

©-uyx'is.®  [From  owl,  the  “nail.”] 
A  sinking  or  immersion  of  the  nails  into 
the  flesh. 

©«d«les.  See  Ovoid. 

O'o-im.  [Ooi'na;  from  <l>6v,  an  “  egg.”] 
A  substance  resembling  or  constituting 
albumen,  or  white  of  egg. 

©'o-Iite.  [©oli'  tes ;  from  c oov,  an 
“egg,”  and  YiCog,  a  “stone.”]  A  name 
applied  to  those  masses  of  rock  which 
result  from  an  accumulation  of  small 
round  particles  like  the  roc  or  eggs  of  a 
fish  joined  together,  either  immediately 
or  by  a  visible  cement. 

©-o-lit'ic.  [©olit'icus.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  an  oolite. 

©.  <J>.  ©.  =  O'leum  Oli'r.ii'.  Op'iimnm* 
“Best  olive  oil.” 

©-o-plso-rl'tis,  iclis.*  [From  ooph’o- 
rum.]  The  same  as  Ovaritis,  which  see. 
©-opli'o-i-oii,®  or  ©-opli'o-rum.® 

[Fromcow,  an  “  egg,”  and^itpu,  to  “  bear.”] 
The  same  as  Ovary,  which  see. 

©-l»a§'i-ty.  [©pa'citas,  a 'tie;  from 
opa.' cits,  “dark,”  “ shady.”’]  Incapability 
of  transmitting  light;  the  reverse  of 
transparency.  Opacity  is  used  to  express 
any  defect  in  the  transparency  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  from  a  slight  film  to  an  intense 
whiteness. 

©'pal.  [Op'alus.]  The  name  of  a 
precious  stone. 

©'pal.  Previous.  A  beautiful  and 
rare  mineral,  characterized  by  its  irides- 
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cent  reflection  of  light.  Tt  consists  of 
silica,  with  about  ten  per  cent,  of  water. 
Common  Opal  resembles  the  preceding 
in  some  respects,  but  has  no  play  of 
colors. 

©-|>a-l&s'$ence.  [Prom  o'palus, 
the  "precious  opal.”]  A  kind  of  re¬ 
flected  milky  light  which  somo  minerals 
exhibit. 

O'pa-line.  [Opali'mus ;  from  tlio 
same.]  Having  the  milky  and  bluish 
tint,  with  the  reflection  of  light,  of  the 
opal. 

O'pal-ized.  [©paliza'tuis ;  from 
the  same.]  Converted  into,  or  assum¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of,  the  opal. 

Ope  -ra'tion.  [©pera'tio,  o'nis; 
from  op'eror,  opera' tus,  to  “operate,”  to 
“work.”]  The  performance  of  any  of 
the  greater  acts  of  surgery,  as  amputa¬ 
tion  or  excision  of  a  limb  or  part,  tying 
of  arteries,  etc. 

O-per'cu-lar.  [Opcrcula'ris ;  from 
oper'culum,  a  “  lid.”]  That  which  closes 
a  cavity  in  the  manner  of  a  lid.  A 
term  used  by  Owen  for  the  diverging 
appendages  of  the  tympano-mandibular 
arch. 

O-per'cu-Iate.  [©percula'tus ; 

from  oper'culum,  a  “lid.”]  Having  a 
lid,  or  cover. 

O-per'cu-li-form.  [©percailifor'- 

•ii is:  from  oper'culum,  a  “lid.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  an  operculc,  or  lid. 

O-per'eu-lum.®  [Prom  ope’rio,  oper'- 
tum,  to  “cover.”]  A  lid,  or  cover.  The 
cover  of  the  peristome  of  mosses.  Also, 
a  bony  formation  which,  with  the  sub- 
operculum  and  interoperculum,  closes  the 
great  opening  of  the  gills  of  fishes :  an 
opercule. 

O-plii'a-sis.*  [From  dpi;,  a  “ser¬ 
pent.”]  A  term  applied  by  Cclsus  to  a 
variety  of  Area  (or  baldness)  Avhich 
spreads  in  a  serpentine  form  round  both 
sides  of  the  head  from  the  occiput. 

O-phid'X-an.  [Ophid'ius;  from 
dpi;,  a  “  serpent.”]  Belonging  to  a  ser¬ 
pent,  or  resembling  serpents. 

QpHioslossaceae,*  o-fe-o-glos-sa'- 
she-e.  [From  Ophioglos' sum,  one  of  the 
genera.]  “Adders’  Tongues.”  A  nat¬ 
ural  order  of  cryptogamic  plants  allied 
to  ferns. 

O-phi-Ogt'ra-pfay.  [OpJifog-ra'- 

pliia;  from  dpi;,  a  “serpent,”  and  ypdibei, 
to  “  write.”]  A  description  of  serpents. 

O-pM-o-i'deS.®  [From  dpi;,  a  “  ser¬ 
pent,”  and  eiSos,  a  “form.”]  Resembling 
a  serpent:  o'pliioid. 

O-phl-opli'a-gous.  [Ophioph  'a- 
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gass;  from  dpi;,  a  “serpent,”  and  pdyo, 
to  “cat.”]  Eating  serpents  as  food. 
Applied  to  certain  birds. 

©-plii-os'to-ina.®  [Prom  dpt;,  a 
“serpent,”  and  arn pa,  a  “mouth.”]  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms. 

©pUs-tStal'ma-g-ra.®  [From  o:pOa\- 
pu;,  the  “eye,”  and  uypa,  a  “ seizure.”] 
Sudden  pain  of  the  eye,  gouty  in  its  na¬ 
ture  or  otherwise. 

<Dph>tiial'inal^-a.>$'  [From  6p0a\- 
/x6;,  the  “  eye,”  and  a\yo;,  “  pain.”]  The 
same  as  Ophthalmodynia,  which  see. 

©pli-tSBal-imal'&I-cus.*  Belonging 
to  ophthalmalgia :  ophthalmalgia. 

©pI«-tlhal-iMa-tro'pliI-a.*  [From 
vpOaXpu;,  the  “eye,”  and  arpopia,  a  “pin¬ 
ing  away.’’]  Atrophy,  or  wasting  away, 
of  the  eye. 

©pSt-thal'im-a.®  [From  opOciXpu;,  the 
“eye.”]  (Fr.  Ophthalmic,  ofTal'me',  cr 
Ophthalmite,  ofTal'met'.)  Inflammation 
of  the  eye.  A  genus  of  the  order  Phleg¬ 
masia;,  class  Pgrexix,  cf  Cullen’s  Nosol¬ 
ogy.  It  is  nearly  synonymous  with  Oph¬ 
thalmitis.  The  following  important 
varieties  may  be  noticed. 

Catae'riial  Opiitiial'mia.  [ Ophthal¬ 
mia  Catarrha'lis.]  Arising  from  atmo¬ 
spheric  causes,  and  popularly  designated 
by  the  terms  c old,  or  blight.  The  expres¬ 
sion  ophthalmia  mucosa  (“mucous  oph¬ 
thalmia”)  denotes  the  increased  mucous 
discharge  which  accompanies  it.  It  is 
seated  in  the  conjunctiva. 

Gonorriice'al  Opiitiial'mia.  \Oph- 
thal'mia  Gonorrho'ica.\  A  very  severe 
form  of  the  disease,  produced  by  the 
accidental  introduction  of  gonorrhoeal 
matter  into  the  eye.  Sec  Goxoeeiioble- 
pharehcea. 

Opiitiial'mia  Neonato'rum.*  (“Oph¬ 
thalmia  of  Now-born  [Children]”.)  A 
kind  of  purulent  ophthalmia  which 
sometimes  attacks  infants  soon  after 
birth. 

Pu'rulent  Opiitiial'mia.  [ Ophthal '- 
mia  Purulen'ta .]  Also  termed  Eggp'tian 
Ophthal' mia,  because  it  is  common  in 
Egypt.  An  acute  form  of  ophthalmia, 
attended  with  a  puriform  secretion.  This 
is  the  hlepharo-hlennorrhvea,  oplithalmo- 
blennorrliaea,  of  Schmidt  and  Beer.  This 
form  of  the  disease  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  contagious. 

©pli-ttial'mlc.  [©phthal’micus; 
from  dpOaXpd;,  the  “eye.”]  Belonging  to, 
or  connected  with,  the  eye,  or  with  oph¬ 
thalmia. 

Ophthalmic  Ganglion.  Sec  Len¬ 
ticular  Ganglion. 
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©pii-tlial-mit'ic.  [Oplillialmit'i- 

cus.j  Belonging  to  ophthalmitis. 

Opla'tMl-mi'tls,  i dis*  [From  o<p- 
OaXuj the  “eye.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
eye ;  more  specially  of  the  bulb  or  globe 
of  the  eye,  with  its  membranes.  Nearly 
synonymous  with  Ophthalmia. 

©2>h  -  that  -  mo  -  bleu  -  nor-rhee'a.* 
[From  6’iOahrj;,  the  “eye,”  (iXzwa,  “mu¬ 
cus,”  and  pM,  to  “flow.”]  Literally,  a 
“  flow  of  mucus  from  the  eye :”  usually 
applied  to  a  gonorrhoeal  discharge  from 
the  eyelids.  See  Ophthalmia  (Gonor- 
riiceal). 

©pta-ttial-iMO-car-ci-no'ma,  a< is* 

[From  opOaXpog,  the  “  eye,”  and  KapKivin/ta, 
a  “cancerous  tumor.”]  Cancer  of  the 
eye. 

Oph-thal'mo>$eIe.%  [From  6b9aX- 
fdlf,  the  “  eye,”  and  xfiXn,  a  “  tumor.”] 
The  same  as  Ophthalmoptoma. 

©pli-thal-ino-cel'I-cus.*  Belong¬ 
ing  to  ophthalmocelc :  ophthalmocel'ic. 

l>pli-thiil*jmwlyn'i-a.:;  [From  o/>- 
OaXpcs,  the  “eye,”  and  o'.wri,  “pain.”] 
Violent  pain  in  the  eye,  not  the  effect 
of  inflammation. 

OpIi-tSml-mog'ra-pliy.  [Oplithal- 

mogra'pliia;  from  dpOaXpog.  the  “eye,” 
and  ypapa),  to  “write.”]  A  description 
of  the  eye. 

Oph-llial-iiMtlo-gy.  [OpBithal- 
molo'gia;  from  dpOaXpo;,  the  “eye,” 
and  Xoyoy,  a  “  discourse.”]  A  treatise  on 
the  eye.  That  part  of  Anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  eye. 

©pli-tlial-mo-ma-ero'sis.*  [From 

opQaXpos,  the  “eye,”  and  paxpog,  “long,” 
or  “great.”]  Enlargement  of  the  eye¬ 
balls. 

©ph-thal-mom'e-ter.  [©phthal- 
mom'etrum;  from  d/> OaXpds,  the  “eye,” 
and  pzrpov,  a  “measure.”]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  the  capacity  of  the 
chambers  of  the  eye. 

©pli-thal-mopIn'tSai-sas.®  [From 
dpOaXpos,  the  “eye,”  and  pOtois,  a  “wast¬ 
ing.”]  XV  as  ting,  or  diminution,  of  the 
eyeballs. 

©pli-thal-mo-ple'gi-a.*  [From  op- 

OaXpog,  the  “eye,”  and  -Xr/yi;,  a  “stroke,” 
or  “wound.”]  Paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eyeball. 

Oph-tlisU-mop-to'ma,  a tis.®  [From 
<1  pOaXpns,  the  “eye,”  and  mo/ia,  a  “fall.”] 
Procidentia  oculi,  or  protrusion  of  the 
eyeball:  usually  caused  by  some  tumor 
or  abscess  within  the  orbit.  See  Oph- 

TIIALMOCELE. 

©pli-thal-mop-to'sis.*  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  ophthalmoptoma. 


Ophdhal-inor-rha'gi-a.'  [From 

dp daXpos,  the  “  eye,”  and  pryp/vpi,  to  “burst 
forth.”]  Hsemorrhage  from  the  eye  or 
orbit. 

Oplt-tliftl-mor-rhex'is.*  [From 
dtpdaXpos,  the  “eye,”  and  pnlji,  a  “break 
ing,”  or  “  bursting.”]  A  bursting,  or 
disruption,  of  the  eyeball. 

©ph-thal-mor-rlioe'a.*  [From  d</>- 
OaXpis,  the  “eye,”  and  pda,  to  “flow.”] 
An  oozing  (of  blood)  from  the  eye. 

©phtltalmori'lice'a  Ex-ter'iia.® 
Extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  eye¬ 
lids. 

©pMfltalmorrlioe'a  In-ter'na.®  A 

term  for  extravasation  of  blood  within 
the  eye. 

©pli-tlial'mo-scope.  [  Ophtbal- 
inos'cosjtis ;  from  dpOaXpdg,  the  “eye,” 
and  okottccl),  to  “  examine.”]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  facilitating  examination  of  the 
eye. 

©ph-tBial-mo-scop'ic.  [©plithal- 
Hioscop'iCMS.]  Belonging  to  ophthal¬ 
moscopy. 

©pBi-tlial-mos'co-py.  [  ©plitlial- 

mosco'pia;  from  6<p0aXp6s,  the  “eye,” 
and  ckottzu),  to  “  examine.”]  Examina¬ 
tion,  or  inspection,  of  the  eyes. 

©piane.  See  Narcotine. 

©'pl-ate.  [©pia'tum:  from  o'pium.] 
A  medicine  which  causes  sleep. 

O'pi-i,*  the  genitive  of  Opium. 

Op  »is-tliot-o-no-i'de&.®  [From  opis- 
thot'onos,  and  tuioj,  a  “  form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  opisthotonos. 

©p-is-tfaot'o-nos.®  [From  Ikiode.  “at 
the  back,”  and  m'rto,  to  “  stretch,”  or 
“  bend.”]  Bent  or  stretched  backwards ; 
a  variety  of  tetanus. 

©'pi-UBM.®  [Gr.  dinov ;  from  didf, 
“juice.”]  The  Pliarmacopoeial  name  ||  of 
the  concrete  juice  of  the  Papa'ver  somnif  - 
erum,  obtained  from  incisions  in  the  cor¬ 
tical  part  of  its  capsule.  Good  opium 
should  yield  at  least  seven  per  cent,  of 
morphia  by  the  officinal  process.  Opium 
is  a  stimulant  narcotic.  Taken  in  a 
moderate  dose,  its  first  effect  is  to  increase 
the  force  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  to 
augment  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  to 
quicken  the  senses  and  give  new  energy 
to  the  intellectual  faculties.  This  state 
of  excitement  gradually  subsides,  and  is 
followed  by  a  feeling  of  placid  repose, 
which  at  length  terminates  in  sleep. 
Some  persons,  however,  are  not  affected 
by  opium  in  the  manner  here  described, 
but  are  rendered  restless,  and  even  deli¬ 
rious,  by  its  action.  When  this  narcotic 
has  been  taken  in  poisonous  doses,  the 
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patient  soon  sinks  into  a  profound  leth¬ 
argy  or  torpor,  and  death  ensues,  caused, 
it  would  seem,  by  a  suspension  of  respi¬ 
ration  from  the  want  of  due  influence 
from  the  brain.  As  a  medicine,  opium 
(or  its  preparations)  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  employed  in  a  greater  variety 
of  affections  than  perhaps  any  other 
article  in  the  Materia  Medica.  For 
allaying  restlessness,  assuaging  pain, 
and  producing  sleep,  it  is  an  invaluable 
resource  to  the  physician.  Being  a  power¬ 
ful  antispasmodic,  it  may  often  be  used 
with  the  greatest  advantage  in  tetanus, 
colic,  violent  cough,  especially  of  a  ner¬ 
vous  character,  and  other  convulsive  af¬ 
fections.  Its  influence  in  checking  the 
secretions,  renders  it  a  most  valuable 
remedy  in  diarrhoea,  in  catarrh  attended 
with  excessive  expectoration,  in  diabetes, 
etc.  But,  if  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  medicines,  it  is  also  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  liable  to  abuse;  the 
habit  of  taking  it,  when  not  absolutely 
needed,  is  easily  acquired,  and  is  often 
followed  by  the  most  distressing  and  de¬ 
plorable  effects  on  both  the  body  and 
the  mind.  See  Poisons. 

©p-o-bal'sam.  [Opobal'samum ; 
from  dn-i5f,  “juice,”  and  bal'samum.] 
The  most  valued  of  the  balsams;  also 
called  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  Amyris  Gilcadensis,  otherwise 
called  A.  opobalsamum.  The  same  as 
Balsam  of  Mecca,  which  see. 

Op  -o-del'doc.  The  camphorated 

soap-liniment. 

O-po-i'dl-a  Gal-ba-nif 'e-ra.*  The 

name  of  the  plant  to  which  the  Dublin 
College  has  referred  the  gum-resin  gal- 
banum. 

O-pop'o-nax,  a' cm.®  [From  6k6s, 
“juice,”  and  naval,  the  “panacea  herb.”] 
A  gum-resin  obtained  from  a  plant  for¬ 
merly  called  Pastina'ca  opop’  onax,  now 
Opop'o nax  ch iro'n ium. 

Opop'onax  4’lii-ro'iil-uiii.®  A  new 
name  for  the  plant  which  affords  Opopo- 
nax;  formerly  called  Pastinaca  opoponax, 

Oppilatio  (op-pe-la'she-o),  o'm«.s 
[From  oppi'lo,  oppila' turn,  to  “  obstruct.”] 
Synonymous  with  Obstipation,  and 
Constipation,  which  see. 

Op-po'nens  Pol'li-cis.*  (“  Oppos¬ 
ing  [Muscle]  of  the  Thumb.”)  [From 
oppo'no,  to  “oppose,”  and  pol'lex,  poV li¬ 
ds,  the  “thumb.”]  A  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  annular  ligament  of  the 
wrist,  etc.,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
thumb.  It  brings  the  thumb  inwards, 
thus  opposing  it  to  the  fingers. 
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Op'po-site.  [From  oppo'no,  oppos'- 
itum,  to  “place  against.”]  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  leaves  when  two  of  them  are 
situated  at  the  same  node,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stem. 

Op-posi-li-IolI-ous.  [Opposite 

fo'lins;  from  oppos'itus,  and  f o’ lium,  a 
“leaf.”]  Having  opposite  leaves.  Also, 
growing  opposite  a  leaf.  Applied  to  a 
peduncle  or  a  tendril. 

Op-posl-tl-pen-na'tus.*  [From 
oppo’no,  oppos'itum,  to  “place  against,” 
and  penna'tus,  “feathery.”]  Applied  to 
pennate  leaves  of  which  the  folioles  are 
opposite :  oppositipen'nate. 

Op-pres  sion.  [Oppres'sio,  o 'nis; 
from  op'primo,  oppres'sum,  to  “press 
down.”]  A  sensation  of  weight  on  a 
part  ;  the  state  of  being  oppressed. 

Oppression,  Pre-cor'dI-al.  A 
sense  of  weight  experienced  about  the 
prsecordict,  or  fore  part  of  the  chest. 

Op'tie.  [Op'ticus;  from  o-ro>,  to 
“see.”]  Eclating  to  the  organ  of  vision. 

Op'ticJTervc.  [Xer'vus  Op'ticus, 
plural  Ster'vi  Gp'tici.]  The  optic  nerve 
forms  the  communication  between  the 
brain  and  the  organ  of  vision.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  orbital  extremity  consti¬ 
tutes  the  retina.  The  optic  nerves  are 
also  called  the  Par  secundum,  or  “Se¬ 
cond  Pair,”  of  the  encephalic  nerves, 
the  olfactory  being  reckoned  as  the  first. 

Op'tie  Tltal'a-mus.  [Tlial'amus 
Op'ticus.]  Each  of  two  eminences  in 
the  anterior  and  internal  part  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  the  bed 
of  the  optic  nerve. 

©p'tics.  [Op'tica;  from  ozreo,  to 
“  see.”]  The  branch  of  physical  science 
which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  vision,  and  of  the  instruments  by  the 
use  of  which  the  faculty  of  vision  is  aided 
and  improved. 

©pun'tia  (o-pun'she-a)  Coc-ci-nel- 
liff'er-a.®  The  Nopal,  a  cactaceous 
plant  on  which  the  cochineal  insects  feod. 
The  natives  in  the  Mexican  State  of 
Oajaca  form  plantations  of  the  Nopal 
for  the  culture  of  these  valuable  insects, 
of  which  three  crops  are  said  to  be  col¬ 
lected  annually. 

Or,  on.  The  French  term  for  Gold, 
which  see. 

4>'ra.*  The  plural  of  Os,  a  “mouth,” 
which  see. 

O'ral.  [Ora'lis ;  from  os,  o'ris,  a 
“mouth.”]  Relating  to  the  mouth,  or 
uttered  by  the  mouth ;  verbal. 

Or  ange.  [Auran'tium.]  The  fruit 
of  the  Citrus  auranthrm. 
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Or'ange,  Sev'ille  (sev'il).  A  variety 
of  the  Citrus  aurcuitium. 

©r-bic'n-Iar.  [Orbicnla'ris ;  from 
orbic'nlus,  diminutive  of  or'bis,  an  “  orb,” 
or  “  circle.”]  Shaped  like  an  orb ;  circu¬ 
lar  in  outline. 

©r-bic-u-la're  ©s.®  (“  Orbicular 

Bone.”)  The  small  orbed  bone  of  the 
ear  articulating  with  the  head  of  the 
stapes. 

©r*bic-u-la'ris ©c'ra-li.®  (“Circular 
[Muscle]  of  the  Eye.”)  The  same  as 
the  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum. 

©rbicnla'i’is  ©'ris.®  (“Circular 
[Muscle]  of  the  Mouth.”)  A  muscle  con¬ 
stituting  the  substance  of  the  lips ;  also 
termed  constric' tor  o'ris,  sphinc'ter  labia'  - 
ruin,  or  oscula’tor. 

©rbictila'ris  Pftl-pe-bra'rnm.® 

(“Circular  [Muscle]  of  the  Ejmlids.”) 
A  muscle  arising  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  orbitar  process  and  inserted  into  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone.  It  shuts  the  eye. 

©r-bic'u-late.  [©rbiciila'tus ;  from 
orbic'nlus,  a  “little  circle,  or  round 
ball.”]  Round  and  flat.  Applied  to 
leaves.  In  Zoology,  having  the  shell 
round,  or  orbicular. 

©r-bsc'u-lws.®  [Diminutive  of  or'¬ 
bis,  a  “  circle.”]  A  little  circle.  See 
next  article. 

©rbie'Hlas  Cil-I-a'ris.®  (“  Ciliary 
Circle.”)  The  white  circle  formed  by  the 
ciliary  ligament,  marking  the  distinction 
between  the  choroid  and  iris. 

©r'bit.  [From  or'bita,  a  “track,”  or 
“path,”  the  “rut  of  a  wheel.”]  The 
path  described  by  a  planet  in  its  course 
round  the  sun,  or  by  a  moon  round  its 
primary  planet.  Also  applied  to  the  bony 
cavity  in  which  the  eyeball  is  located, 
the  eye  being  compared  to  a  wheel  (or bis), 
and  the  socket  to  the  rut  or  cavity  into 
which  the  wheel  has  sunk. 

©r'bl-tol.  [©rbita'Iis ;  from  or'¬ 
bita,  the  “  orbit  of  the  eye.”]  Belonging 
to  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

©r'hi-ta-ry.  [©E’bita'rius,  or  ©r- 
bita'ris ;  from  the  same.]  Relating  to 
the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

©r-bi-to-spbe'noid.  [©rbitosptae- 
laoi'des:  from  or'bita,  the  “orbit,”  and 
sphenoi'des  os,  the  “sphenoid  bone.”] 
A  term  used  by  Owen  for  the  orbital,  or 
lesser,  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

©r-ebe-i'tis,  ich’s.®  [From  Spxsa  for 
hxcov,  the  “scrotum.”]  Inflammation  of 
the  scrotum. 

©r-cliel'la.®  The  Roccel'la  Tincio'ria, 
a  plant  of  the  order  Lichencs,  which 


yields  the  coloring  matter  called  orchil, 
or  archil. 

©r'che-o-^ele.®  The  same  as  Os* 

CHEOCELE. 

©r-€be-o-plas'ty.  [Ore  hooplas'- 

tia ;  from  dpxsa,  a  term  for  the  “  scrotum,” 
and  irXaoow,  to  “  form.”]  The  operation 
of  removing  fungous  portions  of  the 
scrotum,  and  supplying  their  place  with 
healthy  flaps  from  the  vicinity, 
©rcbeotosnia.  See  Orchotomy. 
Or-cln-algi-a.®  [From  opx's,  a  “tes¬ 
ticle,”  and  aXyof,  “  pain.”]  Pain  in  the 
testicle. 

©rcbblaceae,®  or-ke-da'she-e,  or  ©r'- 
•chl-des.®  A  natural  order  of  endoge¬ 
nous  herbaceous  plants,  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  except  those  regions  which 
are  excessively  cold  or  dry.  Some  of' 
them  are  parasitical.  This  order,  which 
is  more  remarkable  for  beauty  than 
utility,  includes  the  Or'chis  and  the  de¬ 
lightful  aromatic  known  as  Vanilla, 
©rcliidalgia.  See  Orchialgia. 
Or-cbid'c-ous.  [©rebid'eus.]  Re¬ 
sembling  the  Orchis,  or  relating  to  the 
Orchis. 

©r'-ehi-des,®  the  plural  of  Or'chis, 
forming  the  Jussieur.n  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.  See  Orciiidacea:. 
©rebidotomia.  See  Orchotomy. 
©rebids.  The  same  as  Orciiides. 
©r-chil'la.®  The  same  as  Orchella. 
©i’'-ebi-o-£eIe.®  [From  opxts,  a  “tes¬ 
ticle,”  and  KfiXri,  a  “  tumor.”]  Hernia  of 
the  testicle. 

©r-chi-o-dyn'i-a.®  [From  opxis,  a 
“testicle,”  and  o&wri,  “pain.”]  Pain,  of 
a  pungent  character,  in  the  testicle. 

OiM'hi-o-stir  rhus.-  [From  op\i;, 
a  “  testicle,”  and  cnii’pos,  an  “  indurated 
tumor.”]  Scirrhus,  or  incipient  cancer, 
of  the  testicle. 

©I'Clisotomia.  See  Orchotomy. 
©r'-ebis  Mas'cu-la.®  The  Male  Or¬ 
chis;  a  plant  from  the  tubers  of  which 
salep  is  procured. 

©r»cIait'I-CMS.®  Belonging  to  orchi¬ 
tis :  orchit'ic. 

©r-clsi'tis,  id  is*  [From  opX‘s,  a 
“testicle.”]  Inflammation  of  the  tes¬ 
ticle  ;  swelled  testicle.  The  same  as 
Hernia  Humoralis. 

©r-«lEOt'«-imy.  [©rcboto'mia ; 
from  opX’-i.  a  “  testicle,”  and  repro,  to 
“cut.”]  Tlio  operation  of  cutting  out 
or  removing  a  testicle  by  the  knife ;  cas¬ 
tration. 

©r'der.  [©r'do,  ©r'dims.]  A  di¬ 
vision  of  a  class,  comprising  genera  vary¬ 
ing  ia  some  respects  from  each  other, 
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but  agreeing  in  essential  characters.  In- 
Architecture,  a  system  or  assemblage  of 
parts  arranged  according  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  plan  or  style. 

Or'dI-neS,®  gen.  ©r'<li-num.  The 
plural  of  Or  do.  See  Order. 

Or'do.®  The  Latin  term  for  Order, 
which  see. 

©re.  [Probably  from  tes,  m'ris, 
“brass.”]  A  mineral  substance  from 
which  a  metal  is  extracted ;  a  native 
combination  of  a  metal  with  some  sub¬ 
stance  which  disguises  its  metallic  pro¬ 
perties.  Ores  are  termed  sulphurets  when 
combined  with  sulphur,  oxides  when  com¬ 
bined  with  oxygen,  and  salts  when  com¬ 
bined  with  acids. 

©r'gan.  [©r'ganum ;  from  bpyavov, 
"an  “instrument,”  or  “organ.”]  A  part 
of  an  animal  or  vegetable  capable  of 
performing  some  act  or  office  appropriate 
to  itself. 

©r-gan'ic.  [Organ'icus ;  from  the 
same.]  Relating  to,  or  acting  by  means 
of,  organs;  having  an  organized  struc¬ 
ture.  Generally  used  to  express  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  disease  of  structure 
and  one  of  function,  the  former  being 
organic,  the  latter  functional. 

Organ'ic  Chem'istry  is  that  branch 
£  Chemistry  which  treats  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  and  combinations  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances. 

Organ'ic  Func'tions  are  those  pos¬ 
sessed  by  both  animals  and  vegetables. 

Organic  Force.  See  V ital  Force. 

Organ'ic  Fife.  A  term  applied  to 
that  life  which  belongs  properly  to  the 
organs  necessary  to  vital  existence.  It  is 
shared  in  common  by  both  animals  and 
vegetables,  and  is  contradistinguished 
from  animal  life,  comprising  those  func¬ 
tions  which  are  peculiar  to  animals. 

Organ'ic  Mol'e-cules.  [Molec'- 
ulse  Organ'ic®.]  A  term  applied  by 
Spallanzani  to  certain  floating  bodies  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist  in  the  male  semen,  and 
which  he  regarded  as  primordial  monads 
of  peculiar  activity  existing  through  all 
nature  and  constituting  the  nutrient  ele¬ 
ments  of  living  matter. 

Organ'ic  Re-mains'.  The  remains 
of  plants  and  animals ;  that  is,  all  or¬ 
ganized  bodies  found  in  a  fossil  state. 

Or'gan-i&m.  [Organis'mns;  from 
bpyavov,  an  “organ.”]  Organic  structure: 
the  living  economy;  the  assemblage  of 
the  forces  which  act  in  organized  beings. 

©r-gan-i-za'tion.  [Organiza'tio, 
o'nis ;  from  bpyavov,  an  “organ.”]  The 
process  by  which  an  organized  body  is 
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formed;  also,  the  totality  of  the  parts 
which  constitute,  and  of  the  laws  which 
regulate,  an  organized  body. 

©r'gan-ized.  [Organiza'tus ;  from 
bpyavov,  an  “organ.”]  Having  a  defined 
structure ;  formed,  or  furnished,  with 
organs,  each  of  which  has  its  proper 
function. 

Oi’-ga-nog'e-ny.  [Organoge'nia ; 

from  bpyavov,  an  “  organ,”  and  ylveoig, 
“  generation.”]  Originally,  the  forma¬ 
tion,  or  growth,  of  organs;  usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  description  of  the  organs  of  a 
living  body. 

©r-gan-o-grapl*'i-cal.  [Organo- 

grapli'icus.]  Relating  to  organogra¬ 
phy. 

©r-ga-nog'ra-pliy.  [Organogra'- 
pliia;  from  bpyavov,  an  “organ,”  and 
ypn(bo>,  to  “  write.”]  A  description  of  the 
organs  of  some  living  body;  the  study 
of  the  organs  or  conspicuous  parts  of 
plants  as  to  their  external  -conformation, 
including  Morphology  (the  study  of 
forms). — (Gray.) 

©r-gsj-no-log'i-cal.  [Organolog'- 
iciis.]  Relating  to  organology, 
©r-ga-nol  'o-gy.  [Organolo'gia ; 

from  opyavov,  an  “organ,”  and  A oyog,  a 
“  speech.”]  That  branch  of  Physiology 
which  treats  of  the  different  organs  of 
animals,  but  more  particularly  of  those 
of  the  human  body. 

Organon,  Organism.  See  Organ. 

Or-ga-no-iioTnl-a.®  [From  bpyavov, 
an  “organ,”  and  vopo;,  a  “law.”]  A  de¬ 
claration  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
activity  of  the  organism,  or  organic  life  : 
organon'omy. 

©r-ga-no-nom  'i-cus.®  Belonging 

to  organonomia. 

©r'gans  of  Ite-pro-duc'tion.  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Botany  to  the  flowers  (consisting 
essentially  of  stamens  and  pistils). 

©r'gans  of  Veg-e-ta'tion  (in  other 
words,  the  organs  which  are  essential  to 
vegetable  life,  or  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plant).  This  term  includes  the 
root,  stem,  and  leaves,  which  are  also 
called  the  fundamental  organs  of  plants. 

©r'gassn.  [Orgas'inns ;  from  dpyuco, 
to  “swell.”]  Eager  desire  or  excite¬ 
ment,  especially  venereal ;  salacity.  See 
(EsTRUsr. 

Orgasm,  Diseases  affecting-  tlie. 

See  Orgastica. 

©r-gas'tl-ca.®  [From  orgas'ticus.J 
The  name  of  an  order  of  the  class  Gene- 
tica.  in  Good’s  Nosology.  It  comprises 
diseases  affecting  the  procreative  power. 

©r-gas'ti-cus.*  Belonging  to  orga«m. 
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Orgeat,  or'zhat.  (French  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  OR'zhi'.)  A  sweetened  emulsion  of 
almonds  with  orange-flower  water. 

Or-I-ehal'cuin.*  [From  opos,  a 
“  mountain,”  and  6s,  ‘‘brass.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  “mountain  brass.”  A  peculiar 
kind  of  mixed  metal  in  general  use 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  is  proved  to  have  been  composed  of 
nearly  the  same  ingredients  as  brass. 

O'rl-eiit.  [O'riens;  from  o'rior,  to 
“rise  up,”  to  “arise.”]  Literally,  the 
“  rising.”  Applied  to  that  part  of  the 
heavens  at  which  the  sun  arises  and 
ascends  above  the  horizon ;  eastern. 

Or'I-flce.  [Orifl^'ium;  from  os, 
o'ris,  a  “  mouth,”  and  fa'cio,  to  “  make.”] 
A  mouth  or  entrance  to  any  cavity  of 
the  body;  as  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

O-rig'a-num.*  [Gr.  opciyavov.]  A 
Linruean  genus  of  the  class  Didynamia, 
natural  order  Labiatse.  The  Pharrna- 
copoeial  name  (Ed.  and  U.S.  Ph.)  of 
Origanum  vulgare,  or  common  marjoram. 

Origanum  Mar-jo-ra'na.*  The 
sweet  marjoram. 

Orig  anum  V ul-ga'i’e.®  The  com¬ 
mon  marjoram. 

Or  i-gin.  [From  ori'go,  orig' inis,  a 
“source,”  “beginning.”]  Properly,  the 
source  or  commencement  of  any  thing. 
The  commencement  of  a  muscle  from 
any  part.  Its  attachment  to  the  part  it 
moves  is  called  its  insertion. 

©r-le-a'na,  Ter'ra.®  A  name  for 
annotto. 

Orme,  ORm.  The  French  for  “elm.” 
See  Ulmus. 

Or-ni-ttiirh-ni'tis.*  [From  iipvis, 
opviOos,  a  “bird,”  and  i 'xvo;,  a  “path,”  or 
“track.”]  A  name  applied  to  the  stone 
found  in  Massachusetts,  marked  with  the 
track  of  birds’  feet. 

Or-ni-tko-<;ei>Iin-l»ii*.  [Orni- 
tliocepli'alus;  from  opus,  a  “bird,”  and 
Ktipa\fj,  a  “  head.”]  Having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  bird’s  head.  Applied  to  parts 
of  certain  plants  and  shells. 

Or-ni-tho-co'prus.5  [From  iipvis,  a 
“bird,”  and  nonpo;,  “dung.”]  A  name  for 
Guano,  which  see. 

Or'ni-t Iioid.  [OrnitJioi'des;  from 
opvis,  a  “bird,”  and  olios,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  bird. 

Or-nith'o-lite.  [Ornitlioli't«s ; 

from  opvis,  a  “bird,”  and  Xifio,-,  a  “stone.”] 
Applied  to  the  fossil  remains  of  birds. 

Or-nl-thol'I-tlius.s  [From  the 
same.]  The  petrifaction  of  birds. 

©r-ni-tho-log'I-cal.  [Ornitho* 

log'icus.]  Relating  to  Ornithology. 


Or-ni-thol  o-gy.  [Ornitlsolo'gin ; 

from  opvis,  opviBos,  a  “bird,”  and  Xuyoj,  a 
“discourse.”]  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  natural  history  and  classification 
of  birds. 

Or-ni-tlio-rhyn'chns.*  [From  opvis, 
bpviQos,  a  “bird,”  and  pvyxos ,  a  “beak.”] 
A  remarkable  animal  of  Australia,  having 
the  body  of  a  quadruped  and  a  mouth 
which  resembles  the  bill  of  a  duck. 

Or'nns.*  [From  opcivbs,  “mountain¬ 
ous.”]  The  Wild  Ash.  A  Linnsean 
genus  of  the  class  Polygamia ,  natural 
order  Oleacese. 

Or'mw  Eu-ro-pse'a.*  The  tree 
which  chiefly  yields  manna.  Also  named 
F rax' inns  or'nus. 

Orobanchacca?,*  or-o-ban-ka'she-e. 
[From  Oroban'che,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
parasitical  plants,  found  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America. 

©r-o-bo-i'des.*  [From  bpoSos,  “pulse,” 
and  eiios,  a  “form.”]  Resembling  pulse. 

C-rog-no'si-a,®  [From  opos,  a  “  moun¬ 
tain,”  and  yvwois,  “knowledge.”]  The 
science  which  treats  of  mountains,  their 
origin,  structure,  etc. 

O-ro-g'rapli'I-cal.  [Orograpli'i- 
cus.]  Relating  to  orography. 

O-rog' ra-pby.  [Orogra'pliia ; 

from  opos,  a  “  mountain,”  and  ypuikw,  to 
“write.”]  A  description  of  mountains, 

©r-o-hy-drog'ra-phy.  [Oroljy- 
drogra'pliia ;  from  opos,  a  “mountain,” 
mop,  “  water,”  and  ypatptn,  to  “  write.”]  A 
history  of  waters  which  flow'  from  moun¬ 
tains,  or  of  the  waters  and  geognostic 
formations  of  a  country. 

O-i'o-log'i-cal.  [Orolog-'icus.] 
Relating  to  orology. 

O-roI  'o-gy.  [Orolo'gia;  from  opos.  a 
“  mountain,”  and  \6yos,  a  “  discourse.”] 
A  dissertation  on  mountains.  The  sci¬ 
ence  which  treats  of  the  structure,  etc., 
of  mountains. 

©roiitiaceav;:'o-ron-te-a'she-e.  [From 
Oron'tium,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  nat¬ 
ural  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  many  tropical  and  tem¬ 
perate  regions.  It  includes  the  Cal'la 
palus'tris,  and  Ac'orus  cal'amus.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  genera  are  stimulant  and 
tonic. 

©r'pi-mont.  [Orpimen'tnni :  i.e. 
au'ri  piipnen' turn,  “pigment  of  gold:”  so 
named  from  its  color.]  Yellow  sulphu- 
ret  of  arsenic,  or  king’s  yellow. 

©r-rbor-rha'gl-a.*  [From  ofpiis, 
“serum,”  and  pfiyvvpi,  to  “burst  forth.”] 
A  sudden  discharge  or  bursting  forth  of 
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serum,  as  from  the  bowels  in  Asiatic 
cholera. 

Or-rhor-rhfle'a.*  [From  dt'pog,  “se¬ 
rum,”  and  psu,  to  “flow.”]  A  flow  or 
discharge  of  serum;  a  watery  dis¬ 
charge. 

Or-rlio-so'Ien.  e'rif's.®  [From  or'pdg, 
“  serum,”  and  ao>\fiv,  a  “  pipe.”]  A,  lym¬ 
phatic  vessel. 

Or-rliy  rncn,  emu's,®  or  ©r-i’lso-Jsy'- 
men.®  [From  oppog,  “serum,”  and  ipijv, 
a  “membrane.”]  A  serous  membrane. 

©r-rhy-me-ni'tis,  i dis,*  or  Or-rlio- 
hy-me-iii'tis.®  [From  orrhy'men.']  In¬ 
flammation  of  a  serous  membrane. 

Or-rliy-meii-o-i'deS.®  [From  or¬ 
rhy'men,  and  £?&>;,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  serous  membrane. 

Orris  Florentine.  See  Iris  Flo- 
rentina. 

Or-tlisi-csm'tlius.®  [From  dpOug, 
“straight,”  or  “right,”  and  ukolvOo,  a 
“spine.”]  Having  straight  spines:  or- 
thacanthous. 

Or-tliar'thra-g’ra.®  [From  opOog, 
“straight,”  or  “right,”  “true,”  apOpov ,  a 
“joint,”  and  oypa,  a  “seizure.”]  True 
or  regular  gout. 

Or-thoc'la-dns.®  [From  6p06g, 
“straight,”  or  “right,”  and  a-Auco;,  a 
“branch.”]  Having  straight  or  upright 
branches. 

Or-tho-pse-di'a.®  [From  opOog, 
“straight,”  or  “right,”  and  raTg,  a 
“child.”]  The  straightening,  correcting, 
or  curing  deformities  of  children. 

©r-tho-ped'ic.  [Ovtliopae'dicus.] 
Belonging  to  orthopsedia. 

Or-tliop-ncc'a.®  [From  opOog, 
“straight,”or  “right, ’’and  nvorj,  “breath¬ 
ing.”]  Literally,  “upright  breathing.” 
Quick  and  labored  breathing,  in  which 
the  person  has  to  maintain  an  upright 
posture  to  allow  of  even  this. 

Or-tliojo-iio'i-cus.®  Belonging  to 
orthopnea'  a. 

Or-tliop'ter-us.®  [From  op96g, 
“  straight,”  and  irnpdv,  a  “wing.”] 
Straight-winged.  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  (Ortho))' tera)  to  an  order  of 
insects:  orthop'terous. 

Or-tlios'to-mus.®  [From  op9og, 
“  straight,”  and  crrApa,  a  “  mouth.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  mouth  or  opening  straight:  or- 
thostomous. 

Or-thot'ro-pal,  or  ©r-thot'ro- 
pous.  [From  opOog,  “  straight,”  and  rpmo, 
to  “  turn.”]  A  term  applied  to  a  straight 
ovule  of  a  plant  which  has  its  radicle 
next  to  the  hilum. 

0-rj'c-to-€lie'mi-a.®  [From  oporrog, 
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“dug  out,”  “fossil,”  and  xnpGa,  “chemis¬ 
try.”]  The  chemical  examination  of 
fossils. 

©-ryc-tos’e-siy.  [Oryctogenia ; 

from  dpvKTog,  “fossil,”  and  ytwaw,  to 
“produce.”]  The  generating  or  produ¬ 
cing  of  fossils. 

O-ryc-to-A-e-o-logl-eal.  [Orycto- 
geolog'iciis.]  Belonging  to  orycto- 
geology. 

O-ryc-to-g'e-ol'o-gy.  [Oryctog'e- 
olo'g’ia;  from  opuKrug,  a  “fossil,”  or 
“mineral,”  yi),  the  “earth,”  and  A ayog,  a 
“discourse.”]  That  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  arrangement  of  mine¬ 
rals  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

O-ryc-tog-nos'tic.  [Oryctognos'- 
ticus,]  Relating  to  oryctognosy. 

O-ryc-tog'no-sy.  [Oryctogno'sia ; 
from  opvKT6g,  “fossil,”  and  yjwij,  “  know¬ 
ledge.”]  The  same  as  Orvctologv. 

O-ryc-to-grapli'I-cal.  [Orycto- 
g-rai>l»Teus.]  Belonging  to  oryctog- 
rapliy. 

<0-  rye-  tog- '  ra-pliy .  [  ©s*y  ctog-r  a '  - 
plsia;  from  opjKrdg,  “fossil,”  and  ypa<pw, 
to  “write.”]  A  description  of  fossils  or 
minerals. 

O-ryc-to-log'I-cal.  [Oryctolog'i- 
cus.]  Belonging  to  oryctology. 

O-ry  e-tol '  o-gy.  [Oryctolo  'gia; 

from  opvKrdg,  “fossil,”  and  At iyog,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  That  department  of  Natural 
History  which  treats  of  fossil  organio 
remains.  This  term  is  sometimes  used 
to  denote  those  parts  of  Mineralogy 
which  have  for  their  object  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  minerals,  their  description, 
nomenclature,  and  arrangement. 

O-ryc-tom'e-try.  [Orycteine- 
tria;  from  dpvxrdg,  “fossil,”  and  pcrpko, 
to  “  measure.”]  The  science  of  measur¬ 
ing  fossils. 

O-  ryc-to-zo-o-lo'gt-a.®  [From 

dpvKTog,  “fossil,”  Swov,  an  “animal,”  and 
Atiyo;,  a  “  discourse.”]  A  treatiso  on  ani¬ 
mal  fossils :  oryctozoology. 

O-ryc-to-zo-o-log  i-eus.®  Belong¬ 
ing  to  oryetozoologia:  oryctozoblogieal. 

O-ry'za.®  A  Linnsoan  genus  of  the 
class  Triandria,  natural  order  Gramina- 
cei 8.  The  rice-plant. 

Ory'za  Sa-ti'va.®  The  systematic 
name  of  the  rice-plant. 

O-ry-zo-i'des.®  [From  nry'zn,  “Tice,” 
and  tliog,  a  “form.”]  Resembling  the 
rice-plant. 

Os,®  genitive  O'ris,  plural  O'ra. 
The  mouth,  or  aperture  by  which  food  is 
received  into  the  body,  and  in  which,  by 
its  peculiar  apparatus  of  nerves,  mus- 
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cles,  bones,  and  teeth,  taste,  speech,  res¬ 
piration,  suction,  mastication,  and  deg¬ 
lutition  are  exercised  or  performed.  Also 
applied  to  various  apertures  or  openings 
of  the  body. 

Os,®  genitive  Os'sis,  nominative  plu¬ 
ral  Os'sa,  genitive  Ossium,  osli'e-um. 
[Gr.  oarta.;-  Fr.  Os,  5.]  A  bone.  See 
Bone. 

Os  Coc'$y-£is.  See  Coccyx. 

Os  Criblenx,  o  knAblch'.  The 

French  term  for  the  Ethmoid  Bone. 

Os  tie  la  Cuisse,  o  d’la  k  w6ss.  The 
French  term  for  Femur,  which  see. 

Os  tie  l’Assiette,  o  d’lYse-ett'.  The 
French  term  for  Ischium,  which  see. 

Os  Ex-ter'nnm.®  (“  External  Ap¬ 
erture.”)  The  opening  or  entrance  of 
the  vagina.  See  Os  Internum. 

Os  Femoris.  See  Femur. 

Os  I-li  a-cum,5  plural  Os'ssy  I-Ii'a- 
ca.  Another  name  for  the  Os  Innomi- 
natmn.  See  Ossa  Innominata. 

Os  Ilium.  See  Ilium. 

Os  Innominalum.  See  Ossa  In¬ 
nominata. 

Os  In-ter'num,®  or  Os  Tim'$se.* 

The  orifice  of  the  uterus  or  womb. 

Os  Iscliii.  See  Ischium. 

Os  Iiachrymale.  See  Unguis  Os. 

Os©rl»ic»ilare.  See  Orbiculare  Os. 

Os  Pubis.  Sec  Pubis,  Os. 

Os  rie-t-i.®  (“  Mouth  of  the  Uterus.”) 
See  Uterus. 

©s'-elae-al.  [Oscliea'iis :  from  o^xsov, 
the  “  scrotum.”]  Belonging  to  the  scro¬ 
tum. 

Os-ehe-i'tis,  idisfi  [From  foxcov,  the 
“scrotum.”]  Inflammation  of  the  scro¬ 
tum;  also,  the  same  as  Orcheitis. 

Os-«l»el-e-plian-ti'a-sis.s  [From 
tierxcov,  the  “scrotum,”  and  clephanti'  asis.] 
Enormous  enlargement  of  the  scrotum. 

Os'«he-o-car-5i-iio'ma,  a Ha.*  [From 
the  “scrotum,”  and  Kapxtvopa,  a 
“cancer.”]  Cancer  of  the  scrotum. 

©s'-else-o-sele.*  [From  Saxcov,  the 
“scrotum,”  and  /C17A7,  a  “tumor.”]  Tu¬ 
mor  of  the  scrotum;  also,  scrotal  hernia. 

©s'cil-lsit-ing;.  [©s'cillans;  from 
oscil’lo,  oscilla'tum,  to  “oscillate,”  to 
‘•swing  as  a  pendulum.”]  Applied  to 
anthers  attached,  not  by  a  fillet,  but  by 
a  very  small  point  towards  the  middle 
of  their  length,  so  that  they  are  nearly 
balanced,  and  move  from  the  slightest 
cause. 

©s-cil-la'tiou.  [Oscilla'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  A  swinging  motion  to 
and  fro;  also,  a  tremulous  or  vibrating 
motion. 


Os-cil'l»-to-s*y.  [Oscillato'rius ; 

from  the  same.]  Swinging  or  moving 
like  a  pendulum.  Applied  to  the  arterial 
pulsation,  etc. 

©s'cl-taut.  [Os'eitans;  from  os'ei- 
to,  oscita'tuw,  to  “yawn.”]  Yawning; 
gaping:  sleepy;  sluggish. 

Os-ci-ta'tion.  [Oscita'tio,  o'/us  ; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  yawning. 

©s'cn-late.  [Oscula'tus;  from  os' - 
culum,  a  “  little  mouth.”]  Having  little 
mouths  or  suckers. 

©s-cu-la'tor.*  (“That which  kisses;” 
from  os' color,  oscula'tus,  to  “kiss:”  so 
named  because  it  contractsthemouth.)  A 
name  for  the  Orbicularis  Oris  (Muscle), 
which  see. 

©s'cu-lum.*  [Diminutive  of  os,  a 
“mouth.”]  A  little  mouth  or  aperture. 

Os'niR-zome.  [Osmazo'nta;  from 
do/07,  “odor,”  and  (cop<%,  “sauce.”]  A 
peculiar  principle  of  muscular  fibre,  of  a 
brownish-yellow  color,  which  gives  the 
rich  agreeable  taste  and  flavor  to  roasted 
meat,  soups,  etc. 

©s'im-um.*  [From  dapfi,  an  “odor.”] 
A  metal  named  from  the  peculiar  odor 
which  one  of  its  oxides  exhales.  It  is 
rare,  and  has  not  been  applied  to  anjr  use. 

©s-moni'c-ter.  [From  tlxrpos,  “im¬ 
pulsion,”  and  pirpov,  a  “measure.”]  An 
apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  osmotic 
force.  It  consists  of  a  porous  vessel 
filled  with  a  saline  solution  and  im¬ 
mersed  in  pure  water. 

©s-sno-met'ric.  [©smomet'rieus.] 
Belonging  to  osmometry. 

©s-mom'e-try.  [Osmome'tria ; 
from  ocrpfi,  an  “odor,”  and  pe-pm,  to 
“measure.”]  The  estimating  of  the 
qualities  of  odoriferous  substances. 

Os  mose.  [Osmo'sis;  from  djo-pd;, 
“  impulsion.”]  The  power  or  action  by 
which  liquids  are  impelled  through  a 
moist  membrane,  and  other  porous  par¬ 
titions,  in  experiments  of  endosmose  and 
exosmose. 

Os-pHire-sbol'o-gy.  [©splirosio- 

lo'gia;  from  oiippriots,  a  “smelling,”  and 
Xoyoj,  a  “discourse.”]  A  treatise  on 
smelling. 

Os-pliy-al [From  oapi ij,  the 
“loin,”  and  a\yog,  “pain.”]  Pain  in  the 
hips  and  loins;  sciatica. 

Os-pliy-al'&’i-cus.s  Belonging  to  os- 
jihyalgia:  osphyalgic. 

©s-phy’-ar-tiiri'tis,  i die.*  [From 
daipv;,  the  “loin,”  and  dpdpTns,  “gout.”] 
Strictly,  gout  of  the  loins  or  hip;  but 
used  for  Osphyitis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  loins. 
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©s-pl*y-i'tis,  idis.*  [From  oatM;,  the 
“loin.”]  Inflammation  of  the  loins. 

©s-p!iy-o-jny-e-U'tis,  i din.*  [From 
<?-'/)%,  the  “loin,”  and  pve\6;,  “marrow.”] 
Lumbar  myelitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  marrow  in  the  region  of  the 
loins. 

©s-phyr-rlieu'ma,  atis.f  [From  67- 
tpvs,  the  “loin,”  and  psvpa,  “rheuma¬ 
tism.”]  Rheumatism  of  the  hip-joint. 

Os'sa,*  gen.  ©ssium,  osh'e-iim,  the 
plural  of  Os,  a  “  bone.” 

Ossa  Anonym  a.  See  OsSA  Innomi- 
nata. 

Os'sa  €on-v®-lu'ta.*  (“Convoluted 
Bones.”)  A  name  for  the  Turbinated 
Bones,  which  see. 

Ossa  Iliaca.  See  Ossa  Innominata. 

Os'sa  In-nom-i-na'ta.*  [Plural  of 
Os  Inno mina' ttm.\  “Unnamed  Bones.” 
The  two  large,  irregularly  shaped  bones 
which,  with  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  com¬ 
pose  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

Os'sa  Iia'ta*  (“Broad  Bones”),  or 
Os'sa  Pla'na*  (“Flat  Bones”).  The 
flat  or  broad  bones  which  protect  im¬ 
portant  viscera,  or  form  the  walls  of 
certain  cavities,  as  the  sternum  and  bones 
of  the  cranium. 

Os'sa  Iion'ga.*  (“  Long  Bones.”) 
The  long  or  cylindrical  bones  occurring 
in  the  limbs. 

Ossa  Spongiosa.  See  Turbinated 
Bones. 

Ossa  Triquetra,  Ossa  AVormfli. 

See  Wormii,  Ossa. 

Osseous,  osh'e-us.  [Os'seas;  from 
os,  a  “  bone.”]  Of  the  nature  or  quality 
of  bone;  bony. 

©s'si-cle.  [Ossic'ulum ;  diminu¬ 
tive  of  os,  a  “bone.”]  A  small  bone. 

©s-sic'u-Ia  Au-di'tus.*  The  “  small 
bones  of  hearing;”  the  Malleus,  Incus, 
Stapes,  and  Os  orbiculare,  situated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

Ossic'ula  llcr-tiiii*  (“  Ossicles  of 
Bertin.”)  See  Bertin,  Spongy  Bones  op. 

Os-stc'u-lar.  [Ossicula  r is ;  from 
ossic'ulum,  “ossicle.”]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  ossicles. 

Os-sic'u-late.  [Ossicula'tus;  from 
the  same.]  Provided  with  small  bones. 

Os-sif'er-ous.  [Ossif'erus:  from 
os,  a  “bone,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing,  or  containing,  bones. 

Os-sif'lc.  [Osslf'lcus;  from  os,  a 
“bone,”  and  fa' cio,  to  “make.”]  Form¬ 
ing  bone. 

©s-sl-fi-ca'tion.  [Ossillca'tio, 

o'nis;  from  the  same.]  The  formation 
of  bone  or  bony  substance.  For  the  dis-  | 
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tinction  between  ossification  and  calcifi¬ 
cation,  see  Petrifaction. 

©ssium,*  osh'e-iim.  The  genitive 
plural  of  Os,  a  “bone,”  signifying  “of  the 
bones :”  e.g.  Fragil'itas  os' slum,  “  brit¬ 
tleness  of  the  bones.” 

Os-tne'tiii-a.®  [From  oariov,  a  “bone,” 
and  alpa,  “blood.”]  Morbid  fulness  of 
blood  in  a  bone. 

©s-tfii'g'I-a.*  [F  rom  dertov,  a  “bone,” 
and  a\yo;,  “  pain.”]  Pain  in  the  bones. 

©s-tal-gl'tis,  id  is.*  [From  67-io:’,  a 
“bone,”  and  ix\yo;,  “pain.”]  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  a  bone,  with  excessive  pain;  also 
spelled  Ostealgitis. 

©steseinia.  Sec  Ostasmia. 
©s-te-al-1  oc-o 'sis. *  [From  darlov,  a 
“bone,”  and  dAAotcutnj,  an  “alteration.”] 
Metamorphosis  of  the  substance  of  a 
bone,  as  the  progress  of  osteosarcoma; 
also  termed  Osteometabole. 

Os-te-an-a-gcii-ne'sis.S  [From 
6~tzov,  a  “bone,”  and  avaykvvr\7is,  “regene¬ 
ration.”]  Ptenewal  of  bone. 

Ds-lc-ii-iiapli  j'-sis.®  [From  oarioy, 
a  “bone,”  and  iivapv to,  to  “produce.”] 
Reproduction  of  bone. 

Os-te-ar-throc'a-se.*  [From  oztso-j, 
a  “bone,”  apdpov,  a  “joint,”  and  kclkp, 
“vice,”  “disease.”]  Cancer  or  caries  of 
the  bones  of  a  joint. 

Os'te-in,  or  Os'tc-Iuc.  [From  ogtsov, 
a  “bone.”]  A  name  for  bony  tissue,  or 
the  animal  matter  of  bone. 

©s-te-i'tis,  or  ©s-ti'tis,  idis.%  [From 
ojTzoy,  a  “bone.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  a  bone. 

©s-tem'l>ry-on,o'nis.*  [From  oarior, 
a  “bone,”  and  k'pSpvov,  a  “foetus.”]  An 
osseous  or  hardened  state  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  embryo. 

©s-tem-py-e'sis.*  [From  oariov,  a 
“bone,”  and  eptrinm;,  “suppuration.”] 
Abscess  or  suppuration  within  a  bone. 

©steo-anal>rosis.  See  Osteonabiio- 
sis. 

©s'te-o-yele.®  [F rom  dariov,  a  “  bone,” 
and  /ojXrj,  a  “tumor.”]  The  osseous  or 
cartilaginous  substance  found  in  old 
hernial  sacs  after  reduction. 

©s-te-o-col'la.*  [From  61-koy,  a 
“bone,”  and  k 6\\a,  “glue.”]  Bone-glue, 
or  bone-cement ;  a  name  for  a  particular 
carbonate  of  lime  found  in  Germany, 
formerly  celebrated  for  promoting  the 
reunion  of  fractured  bones. 

Os-te-o-den'tlue.  [From  (nrio-j,  a 
“bone,”  and  den' tine. A  modification 
of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  teeth, 
in  which  the  cellular  basis  is  arranged  in 
concentric  layers  around  the  vascular1 
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canals.  It  resembles  both  dentine  and 
bone  :  hence  the  name. 

©s-te-o-dyn'i-a.*  [From  oor iov,  a 
“bone,”  and  d&vvri,  “pain.”]  Pain  in  a 
bone,  especially  chronic  pain. 

©s-te-o-ge-met'I-cus.*  Bone-gene¬ 
rating  ;  belonging  to  osteogenesis. 

©s-te-o-£en'ic.  [Osteogen'icns.] 
Tho  same  as  Osteogeneticus. 

©s-te-o&'e-ny.  [Osteogeiu'esis,  or 
©steog-e'nia;  from  oodov,  a  “bone,” 
and  ykvtaiq,  “generation.”]  The  forma¬ 
tion  or  growth  of  bones. 

Os-te-og'ra-phy.  [OsteogTa'pliia ; 
from  darlov,  a  “bone,”  and  ypk/jw,  to  “de¬ 
scribe.”]  A  description  of  the  bones. 

©s'te-oid.  [Osteoi'des  s  from  Aar  coy, 
a  “bone,”  and  dio;,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  bone.  Applied  by  Virchow  to  “  soft, 
uncalcified,  osseous  tissue;”  that  is,  os¬ 
seous  tissue  previous  to  the  deposition 
of  calcareous  matter. 

©s-te-ol'o-gy.  [Osteolo'g-Ia ;  from 
dodov,  a  “bone,”  andXoyo;,  a“ discourse.”] 
That  branch  of  Anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  bones. 

©s-too'ma,  atisd-  [From  dadov,  a 
“bone.”]  A  tumor  of  a  bone  :  an  oste- 
omc.  Sec  Osteoncus. 

Osteomalacia,"*'  os-tc-o-ma-la'- 
sho-a.  [From  Aar  coo,  a  “bone,”  and 
paXa/coy,  “  soft.”]  Tho  same  as  Mollities 
Ossiuji,  which  sec. 

©steo-malaeie,  os'tAo'm&Til's£'.  Tho 
French  term  for  Mollities  Ossiual 
©s-te-o-me-tato'o-ie.*"  [From  6-tLo-j, 
a  “bone,”  and  p.tTaS6\r\,  a  “change.”] 
The  same  as  Osteallceosis. 

©s-te-o-my-e-li'tis,  i disfi  [From 
osteomy' elon.\  Inflammation  of  the 
marrow  of  a  bone. 

©s-te-o-my'e-lon,®  or  ©s-te-o-my'- 

e-Iam.®  [From  dadov,  a  “bone,”  and 
l tvi\o “marrow.”]  Tho  marrow  of  bones. 

©s'te-oii-a-liro'siis,"*"  or  ©s'te-o- 
Am-a-lwro'sis.®  [From  dadov,  a  “bone,” 
and  avaGpmis,  “consumption,”  or  “ab¬ 
sorption.”]  A  term  applied  to  the  sim¬ 
ple  absorption  of  bone,  such  as  occurs  in 
the  removal  of  the  milk-teeth. 

©s-te-on'eus.®  [From  dadov,  a 
“bone,”  and  oyso;,  a  “tumor.”]  Tumor 
of  a  bone.  Sec  Exostosis. 

©s'te-o-sie-cro'sis.*  [From  darcov, 
a  “bone,”  and  veKpomig,  “death.”]  Ne¬ 
crosis,  or  death,  of  a  bone. 

©s-te-o-pai'di-oii,*  or  ©s-te-o-pie'- 
di-UBi.*'  [From  ottcov,  a  “bone,”  and 
7raTs,  jra^d;,  an  “infant.”]  An  ossified 
foetus.  See  Ostembhyon. 

OK-n-o-pliy  nia.  at*.*  [From  dadov, 


a  “bone,”  and  <pvpa,  a  “tumor,”  or 
“swelling.”]  The  same  as  Osteoncus. 

Os'te-o-phyte.  [Osteoph'y  ton,  or 
©steopli'ytum;  from  Aar  mu,  a  “bone,” 
and^dcj,  to  “produce.”]  An  osseous  tumor. 
See  Osteoncus. 

Os-te-o-po-ro'sis.*"  [From  dado v, 
a  “bone,”  and  irdpos,  a  “passage,”  or 
“pore.”]  A  morbid  porosity  of  the 
bones. 

©s'te-o-sar-co'ma.*  [From  dadov, 
a  “  bone,”  and  aapl,  “  flesh.”]  A  fleshy, 
medullary,  or  cartilaginous  mass  grow¬ 
ing  within  a  bone,  causing  at  first  an 
enlargement,  and  at  length  partially  ab¬ 
sorbing  it,  or  causing  it  to  fracture. 

©s'te-o-sar-co'sis.®  The  progress 
or  formation  of  osteosarcoma. 

©s'te-o-ssen-o-gTa'phi-a.*  [From 
oar  coo,  a  “bone,”  and  oKrivoypaipia,  the 
“art  of  scene-painting.”]  The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  bones,  or  skeleton. 

©s-te-o-sclr'rlms.*  [From  darcov, 
a  “bone,”  and  omppo%,  an  “indurated  tu¬ 
mor.”]  Scirrhus  of  a  bone. 

©s-te-d'sis.*  The  same  as  Osteo¬ 
geny,  which  see. 

©s'te-o-to-mis'ta.*  [From  darcov,  a 
“bone,”  and  dpvw,  to  “cut.”]  An  in¬ 
strument  for  breaking  down  the  bones 
of  the  child  in  impracticable  labors. 

©s-te-ot'O-mus.®  [From  the  same.] 
An  instrument  for  cutting  through 
bones;  an  osteotome. 

©s-te-ot'o-iny.  [Osteoto'mia : 
from  the  same.]  The  part  of  Anatomy- 
which  relates  to  the  dissection  of  bones. 

©s-te-ot'o-plms.*"  [From  dadov,  a 
“bone,”  and  rd(/>oj,  a  loose  kind  of  stone.] 
A  bony  excrescence. 

©st-liex'1-a.®  [From  dadov,  a 

“bone,”  and  e\i ?,  a  “habit.”]  Ossific 
diathesis ;  ossification. 

©s-Tiia'^se.®  The  orifice  of  the 
womb.  See  Utekus. 

Ostitis.  See  Osteitis. 

©s'ti-uni.®  [From  os,  o'ris,  a 
“ mouth.”]  Originally,  a  “  door ;”  also, 
the  “mouth  of  a  river.”  Applied  to  any 
opening,  but  particularly  to  that  between 
the  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Ostium  AlMlmii-i-na'le.®  (“Ab¬ 
dominal  Opening.”)  The  orifice  at  the 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tube, — the  only  place  in  the  whole  body 
where  a  serous  membrane  communicates 
with  the  exterior. 

©s-tra-co-i'deS.®  [From  darpavo v,  a 
“shell,”  and  elios,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  shell:  ostracoid. 

©s-tra-co'sls.®  [From  drrrav.o.’,  a 
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“shell.”]  The  desiccation  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  parts  of  bone,  especially  of  the 
cranium,  into  a  substance  like  oyster- 
shell. 

©s'tre-a.®  [Gr.  ocrrpeor,  from  oarpaKO'/,  a 
“shell;”  Fr .  Hititre,  wfitR.]  The  oyster; 
a  genus  of  the  Ortracea. 

Os'trea  E-du'lis.®  (“Edible  Oys¬ 
ter.”)  The  common  oyster,  the  shells  of 
which  are  used  medicinally. 

©s-tre-a'ceous.  [©strea'ceus ; 
from  os'trea,  an  “oyster.”]  Having  the 
form  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

©s'tre-ae,®  gen.  ©s-tre-a'rum.  The 
plural  of  Ostrea,  which  see. 

©s'trich.  [Gr.  orpouda;.]  The  larg¬ 
est  known  bird,  and  the  type  of  the  Cur¬ 
sorial  or  Struthious  order.  Ostriches 
abound  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia 
and  Africa. 

■Osus.  A  Latin  termination  usually 
denoting  “fulness,”  or  “abundance;”  as, 
vasculosus,  “full  of  vessels,”  or  “abound¬ 
ing  in  vessels.” 

Os-U'te-ri.®  (“Mouth  of  the  Ute¬ 
rus.”)  See  Uterus. 

O-t&I'&I-a.*  [From  ofs,  cards,  the 
“ear,”  and  <i\yo;,  “pain.”]  Otal'gy;  pain 
in  the  ear;  ear-ache.  It  has  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  external  and  internal,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  affects  the  meatus  audi- 
torius,  or  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
See  Otitis. 

©-tal'gic.  [©tal'gicus.]  Belonging 
to  otalgia. 

O-tcn'ehy-tes.*  [From  ofs,  cards, 
the  “ear,”  and  ty\vur,  to  “pour  in.”] 
A  syringe  for  the  ears. 

©tli-el-co'sis.®  [From  ofs,  the  “ear,” 
and  rA.ro;,  an  “ulcer.”]  Suppuration  of 
the  ears. 

Ot-I-at'rics.  [Otiat'rica:  from  of;, 
the  “ear,”  and  larpisd s,  “belonging  to 
medicine.”]  The  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  principles  of  the  treatment 
of  the  ear. 

©t’i-cus.®  [From  of;,  the  “ear.”] 
(Fr.  Otique,  o't&k'.)  Belonging  to  the 
ear;  auricular.  Applied  to  medicines,  etc. 

O-ti'tis,  icZ/s.®  [From  of;,  cards,  the 
“  ear.”]  Inflammation  of  the  ear.  It  is 
said  to  be  external  when  confined  chiefly 
to  the  meatus  auditorius ;  internal,  if  the 
internal  ear  is  effected. 

©t-o-3>len-nos*-rlice'a.®  [From  of;, 
the  “ear,”  [iXleea,  “mucus,”  and  pew,  to 
“flow.”]  Mucous  discharge  from  the 
ear. 

Ot-o-ea-tar'rhus.®  [From  of;,  the 
“ear,”  and  Karuppoo;,  a  “defluxion.”] 
Catarrh  of  the  ear. 
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©t'o-crane.  [Otocra'nia ;  from 
of; ,  the  “ear,”  and  Kpthoy,  the  “head.”] 
The  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  os¬ 
seous  or  cartilaginous  immediate  capsule 
of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

©t-o-cra'iii-al.  [©tomnia'lis.] 
Belonging  to  the  otoerane. 

©t-o-dyn'i-a.®  [From  of;,  the  “ear,” 
and  divert,  “  pain.”]  Pain,  more  especially 
chronic  pain,  in  the  car. 

©t-o-dyn'I-cus.®  Belonging  to  oto¬ 
dynia. 

©t-o-gan'gli-oii,®  or  ©t-o-gan'gSi- 
um.®  [From  of;,  the  “ear,”  and  yay- 
yXlov,  a  “ganglion.”]  The  auricular  gan¬ 
glion. 

©t-o-grapli'i-ciil.  [©tograpli'i- 

cus.]  Belonging  to  otography. 

©-tog'ra-pliy.  [©togra'pliia ; 

from  of;.  cords,  the  “ear,”  and  ypiupw,  to 
“write.”]  A  description  of  the  ear. 

©t-o-log  l-cal.  [©tolog'icMS.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  otology. 

©-tol'o-gy.  [©tolo'gia;  from  ov;, 
cords,  the  “ear,”  and  Adyo;,  a  “speech.”] 
A  treatise  on  the  ear;  the  science  of  the 
ear. 

©t-o-neu-ral'gi-a.®  [From  of;,  the 
“ear,”  and  neural' gia.~\  Nervous  pain 
of  the  car. 

©t-o-neu-ral'gic.  [Otoneural 'gl¬ 
ens.]  Belonging  to  otoneuralgia. 

Ot-o-plileg'mo-iic.®  [From  ofs,  the 
“car,”  and  (fXeypovrj,  “inflammation.”] 
The  same  as  Otitis. 

©t-o-pho'i»e.®  [From  ofs,  the  “  ear,” 
and  (purr),  a  “voice,”  a  “sound.”]  An 
ear-trumpet. 

©t-o-plas'tic.  [Otoplas'ticus.] 

Belonging  to  otoplasty. 

Ot'o-plas-ly.  [©toplas'tia,  or 
©toplas'ticc:  from  ofs,  the  “ear,”  and 
ttAucttco,  to  “form.”]  An  operation  by 
which  lesions  of  the  ear  arc  repaired  by 
having  recourse  to  a  sound  portion  of 
the  contiguous  integument. 

©t-o-py-or-rhoe’a.®  [From  ofs,  cords, 
the  “ear,”  irvo-j,  “pus,”  and  peer,  to 
“flow.”]  Purulent  otorrhcea,  or  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  pus  from  the  ear. 

©t-o-py-o'sis.®  [From  ofs,  the 

“ear,”  and  r.vov,  “pus.”]  Purulent  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  ear. 

©t-or-rlia'gi-a.®  [From  of s,  the 

“ear,”  and  pfiyevpi,  to  “burst  forth.”] 

A  sudden  discharge  of  blood  from  the 

ear. 

©t-or-rhag'I-cus.®  Belonging  to 
otorrhagia. 

©t-or-rlieu-ma-tis'imis.®  [From 
ofs,  the  “ear,”  and  pevparurpos,  “rheuma- 
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tism.”]  Rheumatic  pain  of  the  ear; 
ear-ache. 

©t-or-rhee'a.*  [From  ov;,  the  “  ear,” 
and  poo,  to  “flow.”]  A  flow  or  running 
from  the  ear. 

©t'o-scope.  [©tos'eopus ;  from 
ov;,  the  “  ear,”  and  okottcw,  to  “  examine,”  to 
“explore.”]  An  instrument  for  listening 
to  the  sound  of  air  passed  through  the 
tympanic  cavity  in  certain  morbid  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  car. 

©t-o-scop'ic.  [©toscop'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  otoscope. 

©toscoplum.  See  Otoscope. 
©-tos'te-al.  [©tostea'lis ;  from 
ovs,  the  “ear,”  and  oo-kov,  a  “bone.”] 
Applied  by  Owen  to  the  homologues  of 
the  ossicles  of  the  ear. 

O-tot'o-my.  [©toto'mia:  from  ov;, 
the, “ear,”  and  ripvio,  to  “cut.”]  Dis¬ 
section  of  the  ear. 

©tto  of  Roses.  See  Attar  of  Roses. 
Oulorrliagia.  See  Ulorrhagia. 

©urology,  or  ©urologia.  See 

Urology. 

©uroscopia.  See  Uroscopy. 

-©us.  A  terminal  used  in  Chemistry, 
and  denoting  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxy¬ 
gen  in  a  compound  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  one  the  name  of  which  ends  in 
-ic.  Compare  nitric ,  nitrous,  sulphuric, 
sulphurous,  etc. 

©v.  =  O'vumfi  “An  egg.” 

O'va,*  the  plural  of  Ovum,  which  see. 
©vaire.  See  Ovarium. 

©  val.  [©va'lis;  from  o'vum,  an 
“egg.”]  Broadly  elliptical,  resembling 
the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg;  egg- 
shaped. 

©-val-I-fo'li-us.®  [From  ova' Us, 
“oval,”  and  fo'lhtm,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
oval  leaves :  ovalifo'lious. 

©-va-ri-argi-a.®  [From  ova'rium, 
an  “  ovary,”  and  u\yo;,  “pain.”]  Pain 
in  the  ovary. 

©-va-ri-al'gic.  [Ovarial'glcus.] 

Belonging  to  ovarialgia. 

0-va'rI-an.  [©varia'nus.]  Be¬ 

longing  to  the  ovary. 

O-va-ri'tis,  i (7/s.*  [From  ova'rium, 
an  “ovary.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
ovary  or  its  membranes. 

©'va-ry.  [Ova'rinm:  from  o'vum, 
an  “egg,”  or  “ovule,”  and  - a'rium ,  a 
termination  signifying  “the  place  of 
any  thing.”  Compare  Herbarium,  etc.] 
Literally,  “the  place  of  the  ova.”  (Fr. 
Ova  ire,  o'veR'.)  A  flat,  oval  body,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  uterus  by  the  broad 
ligament,  one  on  each  side,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  number  cf  vesicles,  or  ova.  Also, 
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the  germen,  or  lower  part  of  the  pistil, 
containing  the  ovules  of  plants. 

©'vate.  [Ova'tus :  from  o'vum,  an 
“egg.”]  Egg-shaped;  or  resembling 
the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg.  In 
reference  to  leaves,  it  has  the  latter 
meaning. 

©-vat-I-fo'li-us.*  [From  ova'tus, 
“ovate,”  and  f o' Hum,  a  “leaf.”]  The 
same  as  Ovalifolius,  which  see. 

©'vl-rtuct.  j  ©viduc'tus :  from 
o'vum,  an  “egg,”  and  duc'tus,  a  “canal.”] 
The  Fallopian  tube,  which  conveys  the 
ovum  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus.  Also 
applied  to  the  duct  or  canal  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  cloaca  of  birds  and  certain 
other  animals. 

©'vi-forin.  [©vilorniis :  from 
o'vum,  an  “egg.”]  Having  the  shape 
of  an  egg;  egg-like. 

©-villus.®  [From  o' vie,  a  “sheep.”] 
Belonging  to  the  sheep.  See  Adeps 
Ovillus. 

O-vi'iuis.®  [From  the  same.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  sheep:  o'vine. 

©-vip'a-rous.  [©vip'arus;  from 
o'vum,  an  “egg,”  and  pa'rio,  to  “bring 
forth.”]  Bringing  forth  or  producing 
eggs.  Applied  to  animals  which  pro¬ 
duce  eggs,  instead  of  bringing  forth  liv¬ 
ing  young. 

©-vi-po-sl'tion.  [©viposi'tio, 

o' n is ;  from  o'vum,  an  “  egg,”  and  po'no, 
pos'itum,  to  “lay,”  to  “place.”]  The 
act  or  process  of  depositing  ova  by  the 
females  of  oviparous  animals. 

©-vl-pos'i-tor.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  projecting  apparatus  formed  by  the 
last  annuli,  of  the  abdomen  in  certain 
insects,  for  depositing  their  eggs. 

©'vis,*  plural  ©'veS.  Sheep.  The 
name  of  agenusof  domesticated  animals, 
©visae.  See  Graafian  Follicle. 
©'void,  [©voi'des;  from  o’vum,  an 
“egg,”  and  cllo;,  a  “form.”]  Egg- 
shaped.  Applied  to  s  ids. 

©-vo-vi-vip'a-rous.  [Ovovivip'- 
arns ;  from  o'vum,  an  “egg,”  vi'eus, 
“living,”  and  pa'rio,  to  “bring  forth.”] 
Applied  to  an  oviparous  animal  in  whose 
body  the  ova  are  hatched  before  they 
are  brought  forth.  This  phenomenon  is 
observed  in  many  reptiles  ( e.g .  the  viper), 
fishes,  certain  il lollusca,  and  various  in¬ 
sects. 

©v'u-la,*  the  plural  of  Ov'ulum.  See 
Ovule. 

©v-u-la'ris.*  [From  ov'ulum,  an 
“ovule.”]  Resembling  an  egg.  Applied 
to  the  grains  of  granulated  rock,  when 
of  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg. 
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©v'u-late.  [Ovula'tns.]  Having 
or  bearing  ovules. 

©v-u-la'tion.  [Ovula'tio,  o' nix; 
from  the  same.]  A  kind  of  generation 
consisting  in  the  formation  and  separa¬ 
tion  of  a  membranous  sac  filled  with 
nutritious  matter  from  the  female,  for  the 
reception  and  nutrition  of  a  germ  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  male. 

O'vule.  [Ov'ulum ;  diminutive  of 
o' man,  an  “egg.”]  A  little  egg.  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Anatomy  to  the  unimpregnated 
germ  or  ovum;  also  to  the  rudimentary 
seed  of  a  plant,  a  small  body  formed  in 
the  ovary,  which  on  being  fertilized  by 
pollen  becomes  a  seed. 

O'vum,®  plural  O'va.  [Gr.  imv ;  Fr. 
CEuf,  uf.]  Literally,  “  an  egg.”  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  vesicle  of  Baer,  contained  in 
the  Graafian  vesicle  of  the  ovary  of 
Mammalia.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  egg  of  the  Pha- 
sianus  gallus,  or  common  domestic  fowl. 
Ox.  =  Ox'ymeL *  See  Oxymel. 
©x-a^'id.  [Oxa$'idum ;  from 

oxyye’nium,  “oxygen,”  and  cn/idum,  an 
“acid.”]  Acids  that  contain  oxygen,  as 
distinguished  from  those  formed  with 
chlorine,  etc. 

©x'a-late.  [Ox'alas.  a't?«.]  A 

combination  of  oxalic  acid  with  a  base. 

©x'a-tat-ed.  [Oxala'tus ;  from 
ox’ alas,  an  “oxalate.”]  Applied  to  a 
base  converted  into  a  salt  by  combina¬ 
tion  with  oxalic  acid. 

©x-al'ic.  [©xal'icus;  from  ox'a- 
lis,  “sorrel.”]  Belonging  to  wood-sorrel. 
Applied  to  a  highly  poisonous  acid  ob¬ 
tained  from  it,  also  from  sugar  and  other 
substances.  It  is  sometimes  called  acid 
or  essence  of  sugar. 

©xalidacese,*  ox-a-le-da'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  found 
in  all  the  hot  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
world.  It  comprises  Ox'alis  (Sorrel), 
which  contains  nearly  pure  oxalic  acid. 

©x'a-lis,  Id  is.*  [From  “  sharp,” 
“sour.”]  Sorrel.  A  Linnman  genus  of 
the  class  Decandria,  natural  order  Oxali- 
dnceee. 

©x'alis  A-cet-o-sel'la.*  The  syste¬ 
matic  name  for  the  wood-sorrel. 

©x-a-lu'rate.  [Oxalu'ras,  a'b’s.]  A 
combination  of  oxalurie  acid  with  a  base. 

©x-a-ln'ri-a.*  [From  ox' alas,  “ox¬ 
alate,”  and  uri'na,  the  “urine.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  condition  in  which  the  urine 
shows  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  ox¬ 
alate  of  lime. 

©x-a-lu'ric.  [©xalii'ricus ;  from 
oxalu'ria.]  Applied  to  an  acid  formed 
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from  parabanic  acid  when  brought  into 
contact  with  bases. 

©x-i-elilo'rate.  [©xychlo'ras, 

a'/i.'f.]  A  combination  of  oxiohionc  acid 
with  a  base. 

©x-I-«Iilo'ride.[©xychlo'riduiii.] 

Applied  to  phosgene  gas,  termed  car¬ 
bonic  oxichloride. 

©x-i-da-bil'I-ty.  [©xydabil'itas, 

a  'tie;  from  ox'ydum,  an  “oxide.”]  The 
capability  of  combining  with  oxygen. 

©x'I-da>ble.  [©xydab'ilis ;  from 
the  same.]  Susceptible  of  combining 
with  oxygen. 

Ox'I-dat-ed.  [Oxyda'tits ;  from 
the  same.]  Combined  with  oxygen. 

©x-I-da'tion.  [©xyda'tio,  o'n is; 
from  the  same.]  The  combining  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  oxygen  with  motals 
or  other  substances. 

©x'Ide.  [©x'ydum,  or  Ox'idum.] 
A  compound  of  oxygen  with  a  metal  or 
other  substance.  It  is  usually  applied 
to  those  compounds  of  oxygen  which  are 
not  acids. 

©x'l-doid.  [Oxydoi'des ;  from 
ox'ydum,  an  “oxide,”  and  ritlo;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  an  oxide.  Applied  to  oxi¬ 
dated  bodies  which  are  neither  acids  nor 
salifiable  bases.  ’ 

©x-id'u-lat-ed.  [Oxydjila'tus ; 

from  oxyd'ulum .]  Having  an  inferior 
degree  of  oxidation. 

©x-id-u-Ia'tiou.  [Oxydnla'tio, _ 
o'nis;  fromthesame.]  Inferior  oxidation, 
©x'i-dum,®  gen.  ©x'i-di.  See  Oxide. 
Ox-im'e-ter.  [Oxym'etnim;  from 
ox'yyen,  and  yL-pov,  a  “measure.”]  A 
measurer  of  oxygen. 

©x-I'o-dine.  Iodic  acid,  a  white, 
transparent  solid,  obtained  by  boiling 
iodine  with  nitric  acid. 

©x-u'rate.  [Oxu'ras,  a'tiV.]  A 
combination  of  oxuric  acid  with  a  base. 

©x-u'ric.  [Oxu'ricus ;  from  ox'yyen, 
and  n'rtc.]  Applied  to  the  superoxyge- 
nated  uric  acid  of  Vauquelin. 

©x'y’-a.®  [Gr.  d|va.]  A  name  for 
the  Fn'yus  sylvat'ica,  or  beech-tree. 

©x-y-a-cam'tfliMS.*  [From  dji?, 

“sharp,”  and  aeavOa,  a  “thorn.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  numerous  sharp  thorns. 

©x-y-ad'e-nns.*  [From  div;, 

“sharp,”  and  dirju,  a  “gland.”]  Having 
pointed  glands.  Applied  to  certain  plants. 

©x-y-Ees-tbe'sI-a.*  [From  o[vs, 

“sharp,”  and  aioOnaii,  “ sense,”  or  “feel¬ 
ing.”]  A  term  for  increased  sensation. 
See  Oxyaphe. 

©x-y'a-plie,*  or  Ox-y-a'|>liI-a.rl 

[From  d[uj,  “sharp,”  and  &$rj,  “touch”] 
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Acute  sense  of  touch;  excessive  sensi¬ 
bility  of  touch. 

©x-y-blep'sl-a.*  [From  d£vs, 

“  sharp,”  and  /Arno,  to  “  see.”]  Acute 
sight.  See  Oxyopia. 

©x-y-car'i>ous.  [Oxycar'pns; 
from  6£vg,  “sharp,”  and  nap-nos,  “fruit.”] 
Having  acuminated  fruit  or  capsules. 

©x-y  •coc'cos.*  [From  d(ik,  “  sour,” 
or  “sharp,”  and  kokko;,  a  “berry.”]  A 
name  applied  to  the  cranberry-plant 
(the  Vaccin'ium  oxycoc'cos,  or  Oxycoe'- 
co8  pains' tris),  on  account  of  the  acidity 
of  its  fruit. 

©x-yti'u-Inm.*  [Diminutive  of 
ox'ydum,  an  “oxide.”]  A  body  in  an 
inferior  degree  of  oxidation. 

©xy<lum.  See  Oxide. 

©x'y-gren.  [©xyge'nium ;  from 
“sharp,”  or  “  sour,”  and  yevvatn,  to 
“produce.”]  (Fr.  Oxyyene,  ok'sd'zhen'  or 
ok'se'zMn'.)  An  elementary  substance 
universally  diffused  throughout  nature, 
being  a  constituent  of  atmospheric  air, 
water,  most  of  the  acids,  and  all  bodies 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
It  is  a  permanent  gas  when  uncombined. 
Oxyffenabllis.  See  Oxidable. 
©x'y-ge-nat-ed.  [Oxygena'tus.] 
Combined  with  oxygen. 

©x-y-ge-iia'tion.  [©xyg-ena'tio, 
O 'ms  ;  from  ox'yyen.]  Applied  to  every 
combination  with  oxygen :  often  con¬ 
founded  with  oxidation,  but  distinct  from, 
it,  as  being  of  more  general  import. 
Oxygfcnc.  See  Oxygex. 
Ox-y-ge-nom  e-trum."  The  same 
as  Oxymeter,  which  see. 

©x'y-mel.  el’lis*  [From  dfd,-, 
“acid,”  and  yiXt,  “honey.”]  A  mixture 
of  vinegar  and  honey  boiled  to  a  syrup. 

©x-y-nrm'rl-ate.  [©xymu'rias, 
a'tts.]  A  combination  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  with  a  base. 

©xymuriate  of  lame.  See  Chlo¬ 
ride  of  Lime. 

©xymuriate  of  Mercury.  See 

Corrosive  Sublimate. 

©x-y-mu-ri-at'ic  A^'id.  [A$'i- 
duiru  Oxyinuriaf'icum.]  The  name 
applied  by  Lavoisier  to  a  substance  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid 
and  oxygen,  but  ascertained  by  Sir  H. 
Davy  to  be  an  elementary  body,  which 
he  termed  Chlorine. 

©x-y-o'pl-a.®  [From  dfvj,  “sharp,” 
and  tSp,  the  “eye.”]  Unusual  acuteness 
of  vision. 

©x-y-pho  ni-a.  [From  oty,  “sharp,” 
or  ‘shrill,”  and  <pu>vij,  “voice.”]  A  shrill 


or  squalling  voice;  a  symptom  attend¬ 
ant  on  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the 
larynx. 

©x-y-phyl'lus.*  [From  d(us,  “sharp,” 
and  <pv\\or,  a  “  leaf.”]  Having  acumi¬ 
nated  leaves. 

©x-y-sac'cha-rum.®  [From  d(fif, 
“sharp,”  “sour,”  and  sdc'eharum,  “su¬ 
gar.”]  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  sugar. 
When  it  contains  squills,  it  is  termed 
Oxysac' charum  scillit'icum. 

©x'y-sal,  al?s.®  [From  ox' y yen,  and 
sal,  a  “salt.”]  An  oxj'salt.  See  Oxy- 
SALTS. 

©x'y-salts.  Applied  to  certain  com¬ 
binations  in  which  oxygen  is  found  both 
in  the  acid  and  base. 

©x-y-sul'pho-sal.®  A  combination 
of  an  oxysalt  and  sulphosalt. 

©x-yt'o-cus.®  [From  “sharp,” 
“quick,”  and  toko;,  “childbirth.”]  “  Ac¬ 
celerating  parturition .”  Applied  to  ergot. 

Ox-y-u'rus.®  [From  rifuj,  “sharp,” 
and  ovpd,  the  “tail.”]  A  genus  of  en- 
tozoa. 

Oxyu'rus  Ver-mic-ii-la'ris.®  For¬ 
merly,  the  As'caris  Yermicula'ris ;  called 
“Thread-Worm”  (from  its  resemblance  to 
a  piece  of  thread),  and  also  Maw-Worm.  A 
species  of  small  worm,  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  having  atail  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point-.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  rectum, 
often  occasioning  an  intolerable  itching 
in  the  anus.  The  best  treatment  for  this 
distressing  complaint  appears  to  consist 
in  injections  containing  oil  of  turpentine. 
Injections  of  whale  oil  have  also  been 
found  serviceable. 

©yster.  See  Ostrea. 

©ys'tcr  Shells.  The  Tester  ostrea- 
rum,  or  shells  of  the  Ostrea  edulis. 

©-zie'na.®  [From  0(17,  a  “stench.”] 
(Fr.  Ozone,  o'zen'  or  o’zdn'.)  A  foul, 
stinking  ulcer  in  the  inside  of  the  nos¬ 
trils,  discharging  a  purulent  matter,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  by  caries  of  the 
bones. 

©'  ze.*'  [Gr.  d'y;.]  A  bad  smell  from 
the  mouth.  The  same  as  Ozostomia. 
©zfene.  Sec  Ozaina. 

©'zone.  [From  o(?j,  a  “stench.”]  A 
gaseous  substance,  the  true  nature  of 
which  is  not  well  known.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  peculiar  modification  of  oxygen. 
Perhaps  a  combination  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  or  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in 
new  proportions. 

©z-o-sto'mi-a.*  [From  db/,  a  “stench,” 
and  Oroya,  a  “mouth.”]  The  same  as 
Oze,  which  see. 
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P.  An  abbreviation  for  pug! Ulus,*  a 
“handful,”  or  pars,®  a  “part”  or 
“parts;”  also,  for  pul' vie, ®  “powder,” 
pon'dere ,*  “by  weight,”  pil'nlu ,* 
“  pill.” 

Pafo'ii-lunn.®  [Frompas'co.to  “feed.”] 
Pood;  aliment;  sustenance. 

Pat‘-*‘lii.-o'iii-H>,  (>  iaiidu-la'.'  Cer¬ 
tain  small,  oval-shaped,  fatty  eminences 
under  the  dura  mater  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  longitudinal  sinus. 

Pll-cliome-trnm.  [From  rayC,, 
“thick,”  and  ptrpor,  a  “measure.”]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  thickness 
of  the  glass  of  mirrors. 

Pacli-ii-lo'sis.®  [From  mywAos-, 
“  somewhat  thick  or  coarse.”]  Proposed 
by  E.  Wilson  as  a  term  for  a  chronic 
affection  in  which  the  skin  is  secondarily 
involved,  particularly  that  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and  the  epidermis  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  abnormal  quantity. 

Paeli-y-sie'  msi,  at  is.*  [From  naxv;, 
“  thick,”  and  alpa,  “  blood.”]  Thick  or 
curdled  blood. 

Pach-y-se'mi-aA  [From  the  same.] 
Thickening  of  the  blood. 

I’acH-j-ii'iu'i-cus.  Belonging  to 
pacliyeemia :  pachyem'ic. 

Pacli-y-fe'mus.*  [From  pachyx'ma, 
“thick  blood.”]  Having  thick  blood. 

I*avli-y-l>iei>Ja-:n-B'o'sis.;  The  for¬ 
mation  or  progress  of  pachyhlepliarum. 

Paeli-y-folepla'a-i’Miii.*  [From  iraxvs, 
“thick,”  and  ,£fA tipapor,  the  “eyelid.”]  A 
thickening  of  the  eyelid,  particularly  to¬ 
wards  the  border,  from  obstruction  of 
the  Meibomian  glands. 

Pacli-y-car'pus.®  [From  iraxvs, 

“thick,”  and  nap-d;,  “fruit.”]  Having 
thick  fruit. 

Pa«h-y-der'ma-ta,s  or  Pa-e5i'y- 

(lerms,  [From  zaxv;,  “thick,”  and 
ieppu,  the  “  skin.”]  An  order  of  Mam¬ 
malia,  many  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  thickness  of  their  skins.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  rhinoceros,  the  elephant,  the 
tapir,  horse,  and  hog. 

Paeli-y-der'ma-tous.  [Pachyder'- 
niatus ;  from  the  same.]  Thick-skinned. 
Applied  to  an  order  of  animals. 

Pa«h-y-me '  ui-a.®  [From  naxvs, 

“  thick,”  and  ipfiv,  a  “  membrane.”]  A 
thickening  of  the  skin. 

I’aeh-^-meii'i-cus.®  Belonging  to 
pachymenia. 

Ihuh-j'-pU  H  'las.*  [From  ray if, 
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“thick,”  and  ipvXhi-,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
thick  leaves. 

Pa€B»-y--i»o'miis.®  [From  7my%, 
“  thick,”  and  m/w,  an  “  operculum.”] 
Having  a  thick  operculum.  Applied  to 
certain  plants. 

Paci'ni  (pd-chce'nA),  ('or'jHis-^les 
of,  or  B’a-yiii'i-an  Bodies,  [tor'ito- 
ra  (or  (orjms'rnla;  Pacinia'na*.] 

Numerous,  small,  pedunculated,  whitish 
bodies,  in  union  with  the  filaments  of 
the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  sole  of  the  foot :  also  found  on 
other  nerves  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
systems,  and  on  the  great  sympathetic 
or  internal  ganglionic  nerve. 

Psed-ar-throc'a-oe.®  [From  raiy,  a 
“  child,” iipOpov,  a  “joint,”  and  k&kt j,  “vice,” 
“disease.”]  Scrofulous  necrosis  of  the 
joints  in  children.  Sometimes  applied 
to  Spina  Ventosa,  which  see. 

PaMl-a-tro'phl-a.®  [From  n aif,  a 
“child,”  and  arpopia,  a  “wasting.”]  Atro¬ 
phy  of  children. 

Paid-a-fropli'I-CMS.®  Belonging  to 

pxdatrophia. 

Pse-dl-aph'  tha.®  [From  -ncufoov,  a 
“little  child,”  and  aph'tlta.~\  The  aplitlia, 
or  thrush,  of  infants. 

Pse-di-a-tri'a.®  [From  iratg,  a  “  child,” 
and  iarpda,  a  “  healing.”]  The  treatment 
of  diseases  of  children. 

Pac-dl-at'rl-CMS.®  Belonging  to  pe- 
diatria. 

Pse-dorn'c-ti-miii.*  [From  -naXg,  a 
“  child,”  and  perpor,  a  “  measure.”]  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  length 
and  other  dimensions  of  infants:  a  pe- 
dom'eter. 

Pjc-doiB-o-so-Io'&i-a.*  [From  iraTs, 
7rai&>s,  a  “  child,”  voaog,  a  “  disease,”  and 
A(!yo;,  a  “discourse.”]  A  consideration  of 
the  diseases  of  children :  paedonosol'- 

ogy- 

Pac-rton'o-siBSt.®  [F rom  v aXg,  a  “  child,” 
and  riiao;,  “disease.”]  A  disease  peculiar 
to  childhood. 

Psc-doph'tlii-sis.®  [From  a 

“  child,”  and  <pddns,  a  “  wasting.”]  Tales, 
or  wasting,  in  children. 

Psed-o-tro'plis-um.®  [From  irais,  a 
“child,”  and  rpapa,  to  “nourish.”]  An 
orphan  or  foundling  hospital. 

Paj'i-na.®  Literally,  a  “page.”  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Botany  to  the  surface  of  a  leaf. 

Pai'di-cus,®  or  Psed'I-eus.®  [From 
vat;,  a  “child.”]  Pertaining  to  children 
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Painter's  Colic.  See  Colica  Pic- 

TONUM. 

Palseontograpliia.  See  Paleontog- 
itApav. 

Palaeoalologia.  See  Paleontology. 

Pa-lae-o-sau  rus.;:  [From  iraXaio;, 
‘■'ancient, ”  and  cravpi;,  a  “lizard.”]  A 
fossil  lizard. 

Pa-lae-o-the'ri-uin.*  [From  -aXaidg, 
“ancient,”  and  Or/pio',  a  “beast.”]  The 
fossil  relics  of  a  group  of  pachyderma¬ 
tous  animals  found  in  the  gypsum-quar¬ 
ries  near  Paris,  and  in  various  parts  of 
France.  Ten  or  eleven  species  are  re¬ 
cognized,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
rhinoceros  to  that  of  a  hog. 

Palseozoologia.  See  Paleozoology. 

Palais.  See  Palatum. 

Palate.  See  Palatum. 

Palate,  Hard.  See  Palatum  Du¬ 
rum. 

Palate,  Soft.  See  Palatum  Molle. 

Pala-tine.  [Palati'nus;  from 
pala' turn  du'ruin,  the  “hard  palate.”] 
Relating  to  the  palate-bone.  Applied 
to  the  palate-bone  itself. 

Pal-a- tor ’  riia-pliy.  [Palatorrls a'- 
pliia;  from  pala' twin,  the  “palate,”  and 
pajin,  a  “suture.”]  The  operation  of 
uniting  by  suture  the  cleft  palate  ;  nearly 
synonymous  with  Staphylorrhaphy. 

Pa-la' turn.®  (Fr.  Palais,  p&'liP.) 
The  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  palate.  In 
Botany,  an  inward  projection  of  the 
lower  lip  of  a  personate  corolla. 

Pala  tum  Durum.5  (“Hard  Pal¬ 
ate.”)  The  fore  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  formed  by  the  palate-bone. 

Pala  tum  Mol  le*  (“Soft  Palate”), 
called  also  the  Ve'lum  Pala'ti*  (“Veil, 
or  Curtain,  of  the  Palate”).  The  soft, 
movable  septum,  or  fleshy  membrane, 
attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
palate,  and  situated  between  the  mouth 
and  the  pharynx. 

Pa'le-a.®  [From  Pa'les,  the  goddess 
of  pasturage.]  Chaff;  one  of  the  inner 
bracts  or  glumes  of  grasses,  or  one  of 
the  bracts  on  the  receptacle  of  Composites. 

Pa-le-a'ceaus.  [Palea'ceus;  from 
pa' lea,  “  chaff.”]  Chaffy ;  of  the  nature 
or  appearance  of  chaff. 

Pa’le-ar.®  [From  pa' lea,  “chaff,” 
also  the  “  wattles”  of  a  fowl.]  The  dew¬ 
lap  of  oxen  :  named  on  account  of  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  wattles  of 
a  fowl.  See  next  article. 

Pa'lear  Lax'um.®  [From  lax' us, 
“loose.”]  The  dewlap  (which  is  so  named 
because  when  the  animal  grazes  it  laps 
the  dew),  more  especially  the  loose  por¬ 


tion  of  it;  the  thick  membranous  fold 
which  hangs  from  the  throat  of  the 
ox. 

Pa'le-I-form.  [Paleifor'mis;  from 

pa' lea,  “  chaff.”]  Ha  ving  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  chaff". 

Pa-le-ol'o-gy’.  [Palseolo'gia;  from 
■rraXaios,  “ancient,”  and  Xayo;,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  discourse  on  antiquities,  or 
the  science  of  antiquities. 

Pa-le-on-to-grapSi'i-cal.  [False- 
ontog-raph'icus.]  Belonging  to  palaa- 
ontography. 

!’a-l<‘-Oii-(o^  ra-|)liy.  [Palseonto- 

gra'plaia;  from  iraXaiu;,  “ancient,” 
“beings,”  and  yp.tyto,  to  “write.”] 
A  description  or  history  of  organized 
beings,  of  which  the  fossil  remains  alone 
are  extant. 

Pa-le-on-to-log'i-cal.  [Palseonto- 

log'icus.]  Belonging  to  paleontology. 

Pa-le-on-tol'o-gy.  [Palajoatolo'- 

gia;  from  -aXaid;,  “ancient,”  bora, 
“  beings,”  and  Adyoj,  a  “  discourse.”] 
The  science  which  treats  of  fossil  organic 
remains. 

Pa-le-o-pliy-tol'o-gy-  [PalseopUy- 
tolo'gia;  from  -aXaioj,  “ancient,”  <pvroe, 
a  “  plant,”  and  Ad yo;,  a  “  discourse.”] 
The  science  which  treats  of  fossil  remains 
of  plants. 

Pa-le-o-zo'ie.  [Palaeozo'iCMS ;  from 
7r a\ai6;,  “ancient,”  and  £(3 oj,  an  “ani¬ 
mal.”]  Belonging  to  fossil  animals. 
Applied  to  the  fossiliferous  strata  of 
earlier  date  than  the  carboniferous  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  mountain  limestone. 

Fa-le-o-zo-ol'o-gy.  [Palseozoolo'- 
gia;  from  naXaibg,  “ancient,”  and  zoolo'- 
</ia,  the  “  science  of  animals.”]  That 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the 
fossil  remains  of  animals. 

Pal '  i  mp-scst.  [  Pal  S  mpses '  tus  ; 
from  7rdXti/,  “again,”  and  ipiw,  to  “rub,” 
to  “  erase.”]  The  name  given  to  parch¬ 
ment  from  which  one  writing  was  erased 
to  make  room  for  another.  Palimpsests 
were  used  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who 
mentions  them  in  one  of  his  letters. 

Pal-la'di-um.*  [From  Pal’las,  Pal'- 
laclis,  the  name  of  a  planet;  see  Tel¬ 
lurium.]  A  ductile,  malleable,  and  very 
hard  metal,  found  associated  with  plati¬ 
num,  which  it  resembles  in  color  and 
lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  11.8. 

Pal'II-ate.  [From  pal'lio,  pallia'- 
tum,  to  “hide,”  or  “cloak”  (from pal' Hum, 
a  “cloak”).]  Originally,  to  “cloak,”  or 
“  hide,”  as  a.  fault :  hence,  to  soften,  or 
mitigate.  See  next  article. 

Pal'11-a-tlve.  [Palliati'vus ;  from 
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the  same.]  Believing,  but  not  radically 
curative ;  assuaging  ;  mitigating. 

Pal-li-dl-flo'rus.'*  [Prom  pal'lidus, 
“pale,”  and  Jlos,  a  “flower.”]  Having 
flowers  of  a  pale  tint. 

Pal’  Jor.®  [From  pal'leo,  to  “be 

pale.”]  Paleness :  loss  of  color. 

Palm  Oil.  [O'ieum  Pai'ime.]  The 
product  of  a  species  of  palm-tree,  called 
Elais  Ouineensis. 

Pal'ma,*  gen.  Pal'mae.  [Gr.  7raXa/i>7.] 
The  palm  of  the  hand  ;  likewise,  the  hand 
itself.  (See  Thenar.)  Also,  a  palm-tree. 

Pal'ma  Chrls'ti.*  A  name  for  the 
Itijinus  commu'nis,  or  castor-oil  plant. 

Palmacese,*  pal-ma'she-e  [from 
Pal'ma,  a  “  palm-tree”],  or  Pal'mae.* 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  trees  of 
great  beauty  and  value,  which  impart  a 
peculiar  character  of  grandeur  to  tropi¬ 
cal  landscapes.  They  are  found  mostly 
between  35°  South  and  40°  North  lati¬ 
tude.  Among  the  products  of  this  order 
are  palm  wine,  palm  oil,  sugar,  sago, 
dates,  cocoanuts,  timber,  thread,  and  the 
intoxicating  betel-nut.  According  to 
Humboldt,  it  also  produces  flour  and  salt. 
It  includes  the  Phoenix  (Date  Palm), 
Elais,  Cocos,  and  other  kinds  of  palm. 

Pal-ma'ceous.  [Palma'ceus :  from 
Pal'ma,  the  “palm-tree.”]  Resembling 
the  palm-tree. 

Pal’ma;,*  the  plural  of  Pal'ma,  form¬ 
ing  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.  See  Palmaceai. 

Pal 'mar.  [Lat.  Palma'ris,  from 
pal'ma,  “palm;”  Fr.  Palmaire,  piU'meR'.] 
Belonging  to  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Pal'mar  Arch.  Applied  to  each  of 
two  arches  formed  by  the  natural  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand;  the  deep,  formed  by 
the  radial  artery ;  and  the  superficial,  by 
the  ulnar  artery. 

Pal-ma'ris  lire 'vis.*  (“  Short  Pal¬ 
mar  [Muscle].”)  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and 
the  palmar  aponeurosis,  and  inserted  into 
the  integuments  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
It  is  sometimes  called  palmaris  cutaneus, 
or  “cutaneous  palmar  [muscle].” 

Palma'ris  lUm'gMS.*  (“Long  Pal¬ 
mar  [Muscle].”)  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri  and 
spread  out  into  the  palmar  aponeurosis, 
which  is  finally  attached  to  the  roots  of 
all  the  fingers.  It  is  a  flexor  of  the 
wrist. 

Palma'ris  Mag'nns.®  (“Large 
Palmar  [Muscle].”)  A  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
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humerus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  second 
metacarpal  bone.  It  bends  the  hand 
and  forearm. 

Pal'mate.  [Palma'tus;  from  pal'¬ 
ma,  the  “  hand.”]  Shaped  like  a  hand ; 
resembling  a  hand  with  the  fingers 
spread.  A  palmate  leaf  is  lobed  or  di¬ 
vided  so  that  the  sinuses  all  point  to  the 
apex  of  the  petiole,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
maple. 

Pal'mate.  [ Palmas,  a'h's.]  A 
combination  of  palmic  acid  with  a  base. 

Pal'mate-Iy  Compound.  The 

same  as  Digitate. 

Pal'mately-I,obed.  [Palmati-lo- 

ba'tus ;  from  />aima' tits,  “  palmate,”  and 
loba'tus,“  lobed.”]  Applied  to  palmately- 
veined  leaves  which  are  lobate. 

Pal'mately-Part'ed.  [Palmati- 
parti'tus ;  from  palma'tus,  “  palmate,” 
and  parti' tus,  “parted.”]  Parted  as 
palmately-veined  leaves  the  sinuses  of 
which  reach  almost  to  the  base. 

Pal'mately-Veined.  The  same  as 
Radiated-Veined,  which  see. 

Pal-mat'I-fld.  [Palmatif 'idus ; 
from  palma'tus,  “palmate,”  and  jin' do,  to 
“  cleave.”]  Palmately-cleft.  Applied  to 
leaves. 

Pal-mat-I-filo'rus.*  [From  palma'¬ 
tus,  “palmate,”  and  jlos,  a  “flower.”] 
Applied  to  heads  composed  of  flowers 
with  palmated  corols. 

Pal-ma-ti-l’o'li>ous.  [Palmatifo'- 
II us ;  from  palma'tus,  “palmate,”  and 
f o' Hum,  a  “  leaf.”]  Having  palmated 
leaves. 

Pal-mat'I-form.  [Palmatifor'- 

mis ;  from  palma'tus,  “palmate.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  (or  resemblance)  of  some¬ 
thing  palmate;  somewhat  palmate. 

Pal-mat'i-sect.  [Palmatisec'tus ; 
from  palma'tus ,  “palmate,”  and  sec' tus, 
“  cut.”]  Palmately-divided.  Applied  to 
a  palmately-veined  leaf  when  the  in¬ 
cisions  reach  to  the  base. 

Palmatus.  See  Palmate. 

Pal-mic'o-lus.*  [From  pal'ma,  the 
“palm-tree,”  and  co'lo,  to  “inhabit.”] 
Growing  on  the  palm-tree.  Applied  to 
plants. 

Pal-miff  'er-ous.  [Pahnif'erus  ; 

from  pal'ma,  a  “  palm-tree,”  and  fe'ro, 
to  “  bear.”]  Bearing  palms. 

Pal-ml-fo'II-us.*  The  same  as  Pal- 
mati  folio  its,  which  see. 

Pal-ml-ffor'mis.*  The  same  as  Pal- 
matiformis,  which  see. 

5*al-ml-m;r'vis.:s  [From  pal'ma,  a 
“ palm,”  or  “hand,”  and  ner'vus,  a 
“nerve.”]  A  term  sometimes  applied 
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to  radiated-veined  leaves :  palminer'- 
vate. 

Pal'mi-ped.  [Pal'mipes,  p'edis; 

from  pal'mu,  a  “palm,”  or  “hand,”  and 
pes,  a  “ foot.”]  Having  palmated  feet; 
web-footed. 

Pal-mip'e-dcs.*  [The  plural  of 
Pal'mipes,  which  see.]  A  name  for  an 
order  of  birds;  also  called  Natatores. 

Pal'nin-la.®  [Diminutive  of pal'ma, 
a  “'palm.”]  Literally*  “a  little  hand,” 
or  “little  palm.”  Applied  to  the  flat 
broad  end  of  a  rib,  like  the  leaf  of  a  palm : 
pal'mule.  Also,  the  Dactylus,  or  date. 

Pal-mu-la'tns.®  [From  pal' nuda.'] 
Having  palmules. 

Palode Vaca, pa'lo  d:l va'kii.  (“  Cow- 
tree.”)  The  Spanish  name  of  the  Galac- 
toden'dron  U'tile,  a  tree  which  produces 
an  agreeable  and  nutritious  milky  sap, 
called  vegetable  milk.  It  is  a  native  of 
Venezuela. 

Pal-pa'lis,*  Pal-pa  'tits.*  [From 
pal' pus,  a  “  feeler.”]  Having  palpi : 
pal'pal :  pal'patc. 

Pal-pa'tion.  [Palpa'tio,  o'nis; 
from  pal'po,  palpcd turn,  to  “  handle 
gently,”  to  “  feel.”]  Examination  by 
the  hand,  or  touch.  See  Exploration. 

Pal'pe-bra,*  plural  Pal'pe-brse. 
(Fr .  Paupiere,  po'pc-eu'.)  The  eyelid. 

Pal'pe-brs=c,i!;  gen.  PSl-pobra'riini, 
the  plural  of  Palpebra,  which  see. 

Pal'pe-bral.  [Palpebra'iis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  eyelid. 

Pal'pe-brate.  [Palpebra'tns ;  from 
pal'pebra,  the  “  eyelid.”]  Having  pal¬ 
pebra!. 

Pal'pa,*  gen.  Pfil-po'rnm,  the  plural 
of  Palpus,  which  see. 

Pal-pif 'cr-ons.  [Palpif 'erns :  from 
pal'pus,  a  “feeler,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  or  having  palpi. 

Pftl'pS-fform.  [Palpifor'mis ;  from 
pal'pus,  a  “feeler.”]  Having  the  form 
of  a, palpus. 

Pal-pig'dr-ns.®  [From  pal'pus,  a 
“feeler,”  and  ge'ro,  to  “bear.”]  The 
same  as  Palpiferous,  which  see. 

Pal-pl-tfa'tion.  [Palpita'ti®, ©bus/ 
from  pal'pito,  palpita'tum,  to  “throb.”] 
Convulsive  motion  of  a  part.  Applied 
especially  to  the  rapid  action  of  the 
heart.  A  genus  of  the  order  Spasmi,  class 
Neuroses,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

P&l'pMS,*  plural  Pal 'pi.  [From 
pal'po,  to  “feel,”  or  “touch.”]  A  feeler. 
Applied  to  the  articulated  filaments  at¬ 
tached  to  the  jaws  or  lower  lip  of  certain 
Crustacea;,  Arnchnides,  and  Insecta,  ap¬ 
parently  employed  by  the  animal  in 


recognizing  its  food.  The  palpus  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  antenna , 
also  termed  a  feeler.  See  Antenna. 

Palsy.  See  Paralysis. 

Pa-ln-dic'o-lns.*  [From  pa'lui, 
palu'dis,  a  “  marsh,”  or  “  stagnant  wa¬ 
ter,”  and  co'lo,  to  “  inhabit.”]  Growing 
or  living  on  the  margins  of  ponds  in 
marshy  grounds. 

Pa-ln'dose.  [Palndo'sus ;  from 
pa' lus,  a  “  marsh,”  or  “  stagnant  water.”] 
Marshy,  or  fenny ;  growing  or  living  in 
marshes. 

Pst-Ins'trine.  [From  the  same.]  The 
same  as  Paludose,  which  see. 

Paoi-pisi'i-  form.  [Pampinifor'- 
mis ;  from  pam' pnnus,  a.“  tender  shoot,” 
or  “tendril  of  a  vine.”]  Having  the 
appearance  of  a  tendril. 

Pan-a*?e'a.*  [Gr.  izaraKeia ;  from  rrfff, 
“all,”  and  a/dogai,  to  “cure.”]  A  pre¬ 
tended  remedy  for  every  disease. 

Panacea  Jiapsornm.  See  Arnica 
Montana. 

Pa-na'd®,  or  Pa-ss«/da.  [From  pa'- 
nis,  “bread.”]  Bread  boiled  in  water  to 
a  pulpy  consistence. 

Pa'nax.®  Ginseng.  The  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of 
the  Pa'nax  quinquefo'lium.  It  is  an 
aromatic  stimulant,  and  is  prized  by  the 
Chinese  for  its  supposed  power  of  in¬ 
creasing  virility. 

Pan'cre-as,  at  is  A  [From  ttSs,  iravros, 
“all,”  and  icpcas,  “flesh.”]  A  long,  flat, 
glandular  viscus  in  the  epigastric  region, 
somewhat  resembling  a  dog’s  tongue. 
The  sweet-bread  in  the  lower  animals. 

Pan-cre-a-tal'gi-a.*  [From  iray- 
Kpcas,  the  “pancreas,”  and  aAyoj,  “pain.”] 
Pain  in  the  pancreas :  pan'creatalgy. 

Pan-cre-at'ic.  [Pancreat'icus.] 
Belonging  to  the  pancreas. 

Pancreat'ic  UMict.  The  duct  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  numerous  excretory 
ducts  proceeding  from  the  lobules  of  the 
pancreas. 

Pancreat'ic  Juice.  The  peculiar 

fluid  secreted  by  the  pancreas. 

Pan-cre-a-ti'tis,  idis*  [Frompcm'- 
ci-eas.]  Inflammation  of  the  pancreas. 

Pan-cre-a-lon'cns.*  [From  rays  pm;, 
and  o'/ko;,  a  “tumor.”]  A  hard  tumor 
of  the  pancreas. 

Pandanacese,  *  p  an  -  da-na'  she  -  e . 
[From  Pan'danus,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  trees  or 
shrubs,  found  in  tropical  regions.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  Carlndovi'ca,  from  the  leaves 
of  which  Panama  hats  are  made. 

Pan-de'mi-a.®  [From  naj,  “all,” 
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and  A7«oj,  the  “people.”]  A  disease 
whioh  affects  the  people  Of  a  country 
generally.  See  Epidemic. 

Pau-dem'ic.  [PamJem  icns;  from 
the  same.]  The  same  as  Epidemic. 

Pan-clic-u-la’tion.  [I’andjcula'* 
tso,  o'nis  ;  from  pandic'ulor,  pandicula'- 
tus,  to  “stretch,”  to  “yawn.”]  The  act 
of  yawning  or  gaping. 

Pan-<lu'rl-ft>rm.  [Pandurifor'- 
mis;  from  pantin' rv,  a  “musical  instru¬ 
ment,”  a  “violin”?]  Resembling  a  vio¬ 
lin  ;  fiddle-shaped. 

Pangiacescy*  pan-je-a'she-5.  [From 
Pan' y turn,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees,  found 
in  the  hotter  parts  of  India.  They  are 
all  poisonous. 

Pan  i-cle.  [  Panic' ula;  diminutive 
of  pa' nus,  the  “woof  wound  on  the 
quill  in  the  shuttle.”]  A  form  of  inflo¬ 
rescence  ;  a  raceme  the  branches  of  which 
hear  each  more  than  one  flower. 

Pn-11  ic'u-late.  [Panicula'tus.] 
Ha  ving  panicles. 

Pan-ic-u-ll-for'mis.®  [From  pa¬ 
nic' ula,  a  “panicle.”]  Having  the  form 
of  a  panicle. 

Pa'nis.®  (Fr.  Pain,  pax0.)  A  Latin 
term  signifying  “  bread.”  It  occurs  in 
the  following  phrases: — Pa'nis  tritig' ern, 
“  wheaten  bread;”  mi'ea  pa'nis,  a“crumb 
of  bread ;”  pa'nis  tos’tus,  “  toasted  bread,” 
for  making  toast-water  ;  pa'nis  furfura'- 
ceus,  “  bran-bread ;”  pa'nis  biscoc'tus 
(i.e.  “twice-baked”),  “biscuit;”  pa'nis 
nau'ticus,  “  sea  bread  or  biscuit.” 

Pan-nic'u-liis.®  [Diminutive  of 
pan' nus,  “cloth.”]  A  pan'niculc.  Ori¬ 
ginally,  a  “small  cloth,”  or  “piece  of 
cloth.”  Usually  applied  to  a  membrane 
or  covering;  but  sometimes  to  a  disease 
of  the  eye.  See  P annus. 

Pan  11  ic’ ul  us  Ad-I-po'sus.®  Adi¬ 
pose  membrane. 

Paiiiiic'iilus  Cor'd  is.®  (“  Covering 
of  the  Heart.”)  See  Pericardium. 

Pan  'ni-  form.  [Pannifor'mis ; 

from  pan'nus,  “cloth.”]  Applied  to 
parts  of  a  spongy,  thick  substance,  as 
certain  lichens. 

Pail '11  us,®  or  Pan'nnm.®  [From 
nr} vo;,  a  “web  of  cloth.”]  Literally,  a 
“  cloth,”  or  “  rag.”  Sometimes  applied  to 
an  irregular  mark  on  the  skin ;  also  to 
a  thick  membranous  excrescence,  stretch¬ 
ing  over  the  cornea.  A  tent  for  a.  wound, 
or  soft  rag  for  covering  a  wound. 

Pan'nus  Ves  -  i  -  ca  -  to '  ri  -  us.® 

(“Blistering  Cloth.”)  Prepared  by  di¬ 
gesting  powder  of  cantharides  in  sul- 
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phuric  ether,  evaporating,  and  spreading 
the  oily  mass  which  remains,  melted 
with  twice  its  weight  of  wax,  on  cloth 
prepared  with  waxed  plaster. 

P  a  b  i  - 1 : j  -  m  o  s- '  5  >  Bi  l  -  a.  ®  [From  nag, 
naval;,  “all,”  and  d/nop/pia,  “shapeless¬ 
ness.”]  Complete  deformity. 

Pan-4a-mor'pB#i-eus.®  Belonging 
to  pantamorphia:  pantamorphic. 

Pan-ta-nen-$e-plia'll-a.®  [From 
nag,  “all,”  and  anencepha'lia,  a  “defi¬ 
ciency  of  brain.”]  Total  absence  of 
brain  in  a  monster-foetus. 

Pan-ta-tro'jilil-sy.®  [From  nag, 
“all,”  and  dr/iopiu,  “want  of  nourish¬ 
ment.”]  Complete  innutrition. 

Pan-tat'ro-pBius.®  [From  nag, 
“all,”  and  urpo/o;,  “without  nourish¬ 
ment.”]  Totally  without  nutrition. 

Pan-zo-o'ti-a.®  [From  nag,  “all,” 
and  i,wov,  an  “animal.”]  See  Epizooty. 

Pa-pa'ver, erts.®  (Fr.  Pavot,  pa'vo'.) 
The  Poppy.  A  Linnman  genus  of  the 
class  Pailyandria,  natural  order  Papa- 
vc  races:.  Also,  the  Pliarmacopoeial  name 
||  for  the  capsules  of  the  Papaver  som- 
niferum. 

Papa'ver  Altman.®  Another  name 
for  the  Papaver  somnifenm. 

Papa'ver  Er-rat'I-cum.®  Another 
name  for  the  Papaver  rhoeas. 

Papa'ver  Rlice'as.®  The  red  corn 
poppy.  The  juice  possesses  narcotic  pro¬ 
perties;  but  it  is  little  used  as  a  medicine. 

Papa'ver  Som-uif 'er-uin.®  The 
white  poppy,  from  which  opium  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

Papaveracese,®  pa-pav-e-ra'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants 
(herbs  or  shrubs),  nearly  two-thirds  of 
which  are  natives  of  Europe.  They  are 
generally  narcotic.  The  order  includes 
the  Papa'ver  (Poppy),  Argemo'ne,  and 
Sangnina'ria  (Blood-root).  Opium  is 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Papa'ver 
somnif  ertim. 

Pa-pav-e-rii'ceous.  [Papavera'- 
ceus;  from  papa'ver,  a  “poppy.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  the  poppy.  Applied  to  an  order 
of  plants.  See  Papaveuaceas. 

Pa-pa  v 'e-rate.  [Papav'eras,a'ifs.] 
A  combination  of  papaveric  acid  with  a 
base.  The  same  as  Meconate. 

Pa-pav'er-in.  [Papaveri'na; 
from  papa'ver,  a  “poppy.”]  A  new  base 
discovered  in  opium. 

Pa-paw'.  The  Oar'iea  Papa' y a,  a  tree 
with  a  milky  juice,  containing  fibrin  in 
such  abundance  that  the  juice  bears  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  animal  mat¬ 
ter. — (IIoblyn.)  The  juice  and  seed  are 
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considered  to  possess  anthelmintic  pro¬ 
perties. 

Papayaccse,®  pa-pa-ya'she-e.  A  nat¬ 
ural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  and  temperate  re¬ 
gions.  It  includes  the  Car'ica  Pupa'ya 
(Papaw),  the  fruit  of  which  is  eatable 
when  cooked,  and  is  used  as  a  vermifuge. 

Pa-pil-i-©-na'ccous.  [Papilio- 
na'cens;  from papii’io,  a  “butterfly.”] 
Resembling  a  butterfly,  as  the  flowers 
of  leguminous  plants.  Applied  to  a  form 
of  polypetalous  corolla  with  five  dis¬ 
similar  petals,  as  in  the  pea. 

Pa-pil'la,®  plural  Pa-pil'lse.  [From 
pap'ula,  a  “pimple.”]  Originally,  a 
“pimple.”  Usually  applied  to  the  minute 
eminences  on  various  surfaces  of  the 
body,  consisting  of  the  terminations  of 
nerves  with  their  accompanying  vessels, 
as  the  papilla?  of  the  tongue. 

Pa-pil'lse,®  gen.  Pap-il-la'rnm, 
the  plural  of  Papilla,  which  see. 

Papillae  Cir-cum-val-la'tav*  Situ¬ 
ated  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  near 
its  root,  and  forming  a  row  on  each  side 
which  meets  its  fellow  at  the  middle 
line,  like  the  two  branches  of  the  letter 
A.  They  resemble  cones  attached  by 
the  apex  to  the  bottom  of  a  cup-shaped 
depression,  and  are  hence  named  calyci- 
fonnes.  This  cup-shaped  cavity  forms 
a  kind  of  fossa  around  the  papillse,  and 
hence  they  are  called  circumvallatse  (i.e. 
“ fortified  around”). 

Papillae  Med-ii  1  -1  a ' res.®  (“Me¬ 
dullary  Papillse.”)  Small  eminences  on 
the  Medulla  oblongata. 

Papiilai  Re'nis.*  (“  Papilla}  of  the 
Kidney.”)  Applied  to  the  apices  of  the 
Tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidney,  arranged 
into  eight  or  ten  conical  fasciculi ;  called 
also  papillary  caruncles. 

Pap'il-Ia-ry.  [Papilla'ria ;  from 
papil'la.]  Belonging  to  the  nipple. 

Papillary  Ca-ram'eles.  A  name 
for  the  Papillae  rents. 

Pap'il-latc.  [Papilla'tus ;  from 
pupil' la.]  In  Botany,  bearing  small, 
soft  projections. 

Pap-il-Iif  er-ous.  [Papillif'erus; 

from  pupil' la,  and  fe'ro,  to  “  bear.”] 
Bearing  papillae. 

Pa-pil'li-form.  [Papillifor'mis ; 

hom  pupil' la.]  Resembling  a  papilla. 

Pap-il-lo'ina,®  plural  Pap-il-lom'- 
a-ts*.  [From  the  same.]  The  name  of 
a  tumor  arising  on  the  skin,  or  surface 
of  the  body,  from  a  morbid  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  papillse.  The  wart  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  kind. 
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Pap-il-lose'.  [PapilSo'sus;  from 

the  same.]  The  same  as  Papillate. 

Pap-piff'er-ns.®  [From  pap' pus, 
“down,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bear¬ 
ing  down,  wool,  or  hair:  pappif'erous. 

Pap-pfi-for'inis.®  [From  pap'pus, 
“down.”]  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
tuft  of  wool  or  small  feather. 

Pnp-posc'.  [Pappo'sus;  from  the 
same.]  Having  a  pappus;  downy. 

Pap'pus.®  [Gr.  nan-nof,  “down  of 
thistles,”  etc.]  The  first  downy  beard 
on  the  check  or  chin.  Also,  a  tuft  of  hairs 
attached  to  the  seed  of  certain  plants. 

Pap'u-la,®  plural  Pap'u-lai.  [Di¬ 
minutive  of  pa' pa,  a  “teat.”]  A  pimple ; 
a  round  protuberance,  soft  and  full  of  an 
aqueous  fluid,  formed  by  a  little  pocket 
of  the  epidermis.  A  small,  acuminated, 
inflamed  elevation  of  the. skin;  a  wheal. 
Applied  in  the  plural  to  an  order  of 
Willan’s  arrangement  of  skin-diseases. 

Pap-u-lif 'er-ous.  [Papulif 'eras ; 
from  pap'ula,  a  “pimple,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  or  having papvlse. 

Pap'u-lous.  [Papulo  sus ;  from 
pap'ula,  a  “pimple.”]  Pertaining  to 
pimples;  covered  with  pimples. 

Pap-y-ra'ccous.  [Papyra'ceits ; 
from  Papy'rus,  an  Egyptian  plant;  also, 
“paper.”]  Resembling  papyrus  or 
paper;  having  some  analogy  to  paper  in 
thickness  and  consistence.  Applied  to 
many  shells. 

S#s.**py'4’i»*  the  plural  of  Papyrus. 
The  name  given  to  the  written  scrolls 
made  of  the  papyrus,  found  in  Egypt, 
Herculaneum,  etc. 

Pij-py'rus,®  plural  Pa-py'ri.  The 

Cype'rus  Papy'rus.  A  eyperaceous 
plant,  whose  soft,  cellular  flower-stem  af¬ 
forded  the  most  ancient  material  of  which 
paper  was  made.  It  was  abundant  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  See  Papyri. 

Par  Jfervo’run».*(“  Pair  of  N erves.”) 
See  Paria  Nervorum. 

Par  No 'mini.®  (“Ninth  Pair.”)  An 
encephalic  nerve  which  sends  filaments 
to  the  pharynx  and  portions  of  the  neck, 
but  especially  to  the  tongue,  whence  it 
has  been  variously  termed  the  lingual, 
gustatory,  and  hypoglossal  nerve. 

Par  (ictavuin.  Se6  Pneumogas- 

TRIC. 

Par  Primuin.  See  Olfactory 
Nerves. 

Par  Qnartnm.  See  Pathetic. 

Par  Quintum.  See  Trigemint. 

Par  Secundum.  See  Optic  Nerve. 

Par  Septimuin.  See  Seventh 
[  Pair. 
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Par  Sextum.  See  Sixth  Pair. 

Par  Tertium.  See  Motores  Ocu- 

1.0  RUM. 

Par  Va'giiHi.®  (The  “Wandering 
Pair.”)  A  name  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves.  See  Pneumogastiiic. 

Pa  ra  (irapa).  A  Greek  preposition, 
signifying  “from  or  by  the  side  of;” 
‘‘near;”  “beyond.”  When  combined 
with  other  words,  it  often  signifies 
“amiss,”  or  “wrong.” 

Par-a-blas'ta.*  [From  ir apa,  “be¬ 
side,”  “from  the  side  of,”  and  fiX-aarr),  an 
“offshoot.”]  A  sucker  or  offshoot.  Also, 
disease  with  anatomical  conversion  or 
alteration  :  a  parablast. 

Par-a-blep'sis.*  [From  irapa, 

“amiss,”  and  (3\eip  ig,  a  “looking,” 
“vision.”]  False  vision. 

Pa-rab'o-la.*  [Gr.  napaSoXrj ;  from 
7rapaid\Xco,  to  “throw  beside,”  to  “place 
side  by  side.”]  One  of  the  conic  sections, 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  cone 
with  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides. 
It  is  the  curve  which  would  be  described 
by  a  projectile  in  a  vacuum. 

PAr-a-foys'ma,  at/s.*  [From  irapa- 
6vu,  to  “  stuff.”]  Turg-esceuce  of  a  part. 

Par-a-foys'tl-a.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  stuffing  in  or  insertion. 

Par-a-cen-te'sis.'*  [From  irapawrTlca, 
to  “  pierce  at  the  side.”]  The  operation 
of  tapping  the  thorax,  abdomen,  etc-.,  to 
discharge  the  fluid,  as  in  hydrothorax, 
ascites,  empyema,  etc. 

Pftr-a-cu'sis.*  [From  irapa,  “amiss,” 
“wrong,”  and  drafico,  to  “hear.”]  De¬ 
praved  or  defective  hearing.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Dyseest.hesise,  class  Locales, 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Paracu'sis  I-ma&-l-na'rI-a.*  The 
hearing  of  imaginary  sounds,  not  exist¬ 
ing  without,  but  excited  within  the  ear. 

Paracn'sis  Im-per-fec'ta.®  Deaf¬ 
ness,  or  inability  to  hear  sounds  as  usual. 

Par-a-sy-e'sis.*  [From  irapa,  “be¬ 
yond,”  and  Kvp a t;,  “pregnancy.”]  Preter¬ 
natural  or  morbid  pregnancy. 

Par-aes-the'si-a,*  or  Par-ses-the'- 
sis.®  [From  irapa,  “amiss,”  “wrong,” 
and  ahdpms,  “  sensation.”]  Morbid  or 
depraved  sensation. 

Par'af-lin,  or  Par'af-fme.  [Par- 
afli'na;  from  pa' rum,  “little,”  and 
affi'nis,  “related,”  or  “inclined  to  unite.”] 
A  white,  crystalline  substance,  without 
taste  or  smell,  obtained  from  petroleum, 
wood-tar,  and  other  materials.  It  is 
solid  at  the  common  temperatures,  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  resists 
the  action  of  acids,  alkalies,  etc.  It  re- 
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ceives  its  name  from  its  little  affinity  for 
other  substances.  It  is  used  for  making 
candles,  and  for  various  other  purposes 
for  which  wax  is  employed. 

Par-a-g-eu'sis,®'  or  Par-a-geu/si-a.* 
[From  irapd,  “  amiss,”  and  yevm,  to  “  taste’.”] 
Morbid  or  depraved  taste. 

Par-a-giiay'  Tea.  The  product  of 
the  1' lex  Paraguay en' sis,  a  plant  grow¬ 
ing  in  South  America.  The  leaves  have 
a  balsamic  odor  and  a  bitter  taste,  which 
is  disagreeable  to  those  unaccustomed  to 
it.  They  arc  said  to  contain  a  principle 
identical  with  thccaffoin  of  coffee  and  tea. 

Par'al-Iax.  [Parallax'is ;  from 
irapdWa^is,  a  “change,”  a  “difference.”] 
Literally,  a  “change.”  A  change  of  place, 
or  of  aspect.  The  term  is  used  to  denote 
the  difference  between  the  apparent  place 
of  a  celestial  body  and  its  true  place,  or 
that  in  which  it  would  bo  seen  if  the 
observer  were  placed  at  the  centre  to 
which  the  motion  is  referred. — (Brande.) 

Par'al-lel.  [Paralle'lus ;  from 
irapa,  “beside,”  and  aXXrjXcoi',  “each 
other.”]  Having  the  same  direction, 
and  equally  distant  from  each  other  in 
all  their  extent,  as  parallel  lines. 

Par-al-lel-I-ner'vis,*  or  Par-al- 
lel-I-ner'vi-MS.*  [From  paralle'lus, 
“parallel,”  and  ner'vus,  a  “nerve.”] 
Applied  to  leaves  of  which  the  nerves 
are  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  all  endo¬ 
genous  plants. 

Par-al-Iel'o-g-ram.  [Paralielo- 

g-rama'mia ;  from  irapaXhiXo;,  “equally 
distant,”  and  ypappfj,  a  “line.”]  Any 
quadrilateral  figure  whose  opposite  sides 
are  parallel. 

Par'allel-Veined.  [Parallelive- 

ne'siis ;  from  paralle'lus,  “parallel,” 
and  ve'na,  a  “vein.”]  Applied  to  leaves 
which  are  marked  by  parallel  veins 
running  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  Such 
leaves  are  characteristic  of  endogenous 
plants. 

Paralyse.  Bee  Paralytic. 

Paralysie.  See  Paralysis. 

Pa-ral'y-sis.*  [From  napaXvu,  to 
“loosen,”  also,  to  “disable.”]  (Fr.  Para¬ 
lysie,  p&'rii'lcVA'.)  Palsy.  A  disease 
characterized  by  loss  or  great  diminution 
of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  affect¬ 
ing  any  part  of  the  body.  A  genus  of 
the  order  Comata,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cul¬ 
len’s  Nosology. 

Paral'ysis  Ag'I-tans.*  The  “sha¬ 
king  palsy.” 

Paral'ysis  Hem-i-pleg'i-ca.s 

Palsy  of  one  half  or  side  of  the  body. 
See  Hemiplegia. 
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Paral '  ysis  Par-a-ple&'  I-oa.  * 

Palsy  of  one  half  (usually  the  lower  part) 
of  the  body.  See  Paraplegia. 

Paralysis  Partia'Iis  *  (par-she-a'- 
lis).  “Partial  Paralysis.”  Palsy  of 
some  particular  muscle  or  nerve. 

Paral'ysis  Ven-e-na'ta.*  Palsy 
from  the  effects  of  some  poison. 

Par-a-lyt'ic.  [Lat.  Paraly  t'icws ; 
Fr.  Paralyse,  p&'ra'le'zd',  or  Paralytique, 
p£t’r8,’l<l't6k'.]  Belonging  to  paralysis, 
or  affected  with  paralysis. 

Par-a-me'nl-a.*  [From  napd, 

“amiss,”  and  ynvzs,  the  “menses.”]  Dis¬ 
ordered  menstruation. 

Par-a-mor'pM-aA  [From  napd, 
“amiss,”  and  popjirj,  “form.”]  Morbid 
structure.  Applied  to  organic  diseases. 

Par-a-ne-pliri'tis,  idw.*  [From 
parati'ephrus. ]  Inflammation  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules. 

Pa-ran'e-ptariis.*  [From  irapa, 
“beside,”} and  rc<bp6>,  the  “kidney.”]  A 
name  for  the  suprarenal  capsule. 

Par-sppEii-mo'siis.*  [From  napd, 
“amiss,”  and  <j>ip.ot o,  to  “bridle.”]  A 
disorder  in  which  the  prepuce  is  con¬ 
stricted  behind  the  plans  penis  and  can¬ 
not  be  drawn  forward. 

Par-a-ptoi-inot'J-CMS.*  Belonging 
to  paraphimosis. 

PAr-a-pEio'ni-a.®  [From  napd, 

“amiss,”  or  “wrong,”  and  Qmvrj,  the 
“voice.”]  Change  or  alteration  of  the 
voice;  bad  voice.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Dyscinesiee  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Par-a-plec'ti-ciis,*  or  Par-a-plec'- 
tjas.®  [From  napd,  “amiss,”  and  n\ fja-am, 
to  “  strike.”]  Parapleetic ;  stricken  on  one 
side;  paralyzed;  also,  frenzy-stricken. 

Par-a-ple'gl-a.*  [Gr.  napanXriyia ,  a 
“benumbing  of  parts;”  from  napd, 
“amiss,”  “wrong,”  and  n\rjm-u,  to 
“strike.”]  A  paralytic  stroke  affecting 
one-half  of  the  body,  either  the  upper  or 
lower,  usually  the  lower;  also  termed 
Paralysis  par  a])  legica. 

Par-a-pleg'ic.  [Parapleg'icns.] 
Belonging  to  paraplegia. 

Par-a-poph'y-sis,*  plural  Par-a- 
po}>Vy-ses.  [From  napd,  “near,”  “be¬ 
side,”  and  dTTO'jmo],  to  “be  arisen  from.”] 
Applied  by  Owen  to  the  homologues  of 
the  lower  transverse  process  of  a  ver¬ 
tebra. 

Pa-rap'sis.-  [From  napd,  “amiss,” 
or  “wrong,”  and  St pig,  “touch.”]  A 
generic  term  applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  the 
rarious  forms  of  morbid  or  defective 
sense  of  touch. 

par-$-se»le'ni-a,*  or  Pfir-si-se-le  - 


ne.®  [From  napd,  “  beside,”  and  as\ijr>i, 
the  “  moon.”]  A  luminous  phenomenon 
consisting  in  the  appearance  of  one  or 
more  images  of  the  moon. 

Par'a-site.  [Lat.  Parasi'ta;  Gr. 
n apdairog,  “one  who  lives  at  another’s 
expense.”]  Applied  to  a  vegetable,  or 
animal,  that  draws  its  sustenance  from 
others ;  the  one  living  on  or  in  the  bodies 
of  other  animals,  the  other  fixing  its 
roots  into  other  plants. 

Par-a-sit'I-cal.  [  Parasit  icus ; 
from  parasi’tus ,  a  “sponger,”  or  “para¬ 
site.”]  (Fr.  Parasitaire,  p&'r&'zffteR'.) 
Belonging  to  a  parasite :  parasitic. 

Par-a-si'tus.®  [Gr.  napdano s,  a 
“ sponger,”  or  “parasite.”]  Applied  in 
the  plural  neuter  ( Parasi'ta )  to  an  order 
of  insects,  from  their  parasitical  habits. 

Par-a-spa'tSi-a.*  [Frommipa,  “from 
the  side,”  and  c-ao>,  to  “  draw.”]  An 
opening  of  the  urethra  upon  one  side  of 
the  penis. 

Pa-ras'ta-<lm.:|!  [From  napaerds,  a 
“  series  of  pillars.”]  Applied  to  the  sterile 
filaments  between  petals  and  stamens. 

Par-as-ta-ti'tis.*  The  same  as 
Prostatitis,  which  sec. 

Par-a-ste'mom,  onus.*  [From  napd, 
“amiss,”  and  arrjpcav,  a  “stamen.”]  An 
altered  and  sterile  stamen. 

Par-a-sty'lws.*  [From  napd,  “near,” 
and  arvho;,  a  “pillar.”]  Applied  to  parts 
of  the  flower  which  resemble  pistils 
but  do  not  fulfil  their  functions :  a  par'- 
astyle. 

Par-a-sjhs'to-le.*  [From  napd, 

“amiss,”  and  avaro\i],  a  “contracting.”] 
An  unusual  interval  between  the  pulsa¬ 
tions,  or  between  the  systole  and  diastole 
of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

H’iir-al  o-motm.  [  i’aiafomus ; 
from  napd,  “beside,”  and  ripva >,  to  “cut.”] 
Applied  to  the  cleavage  of  minerals  when 
the  planes  are  parallel  with  those  of  the 
fundamental  figure,  or  are  inclined  to  the 
axis. 

Pa-ree'ta-iua,  ixtisj-  [From  napac- 
Tcirai,  to  “stretch  out.”]  Excessive  ex¬ 
tension. 

Par-ec-tam'l-cus.*  Belonging  to 
parevtama:  parectamic. 

Pa-rec'ta-sis.®  [From  the  same.] 
A  stretching  out;  extension. 

Par-e-gor'ic.  [Paregor'icus ;  from 
nappyopim,  to  “encourage,”  to  “soothe,” 
or  “  assuage.”]  Mitigating  or  assuaging 
pain. 

Piireg'or'ic  E-lix'ir.  The  Tinctura 
opii  camphorata.  Also  formerly  applied 
to  the  Tinctura  opii  ammoniata. 
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Pareira  (Sp.),  pH-ra/rd,,  or  Pavei'ra 
Bra'va.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of 
the  root  of  Cissampelos  pareira. 

Pareira  Brava,  pa-ra/ri  biA'vi. 
The  Spanish  name  for  the  root  of  Cis¬ 
sampelos  pareira. 

P&r-en-ce  j»h-a-li '  tis,  ic/ia,*  [From 
parenceph'alis,  the  “cerebellum.”]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  cerebellum. 

Pa-reat'-eSiy-ma,  at/#.*  [From  nap- 
eyxioi,  to  “pour  in  besido.”]  Originally 
applied  to  the  mass  of  tissue  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  vessels  of  any  organ  or  part. 
This  mass  was  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  an  effusion  of  blood  or  other  fluid. 
Now  applied  to  the  connecting  tissue  of 
the  viscera,  considered  as  distinct  from 
the  vessels,  ducts,  nerves,  etc.  In  Botany 
it  denotes  soft,  cellular  tissue,  such  as 
that  which  forms  the  green  pulp  of  leaves, 
and  the  outer  bark  of  stems. 

Pa-ren-eliy-niat'ie.  [ParcncJiy- 
mat'icus.]  Belonging  to  parenchyma. 

Par-en-«hym-a-ti'tis,  if//#.*  [From 
paren'chyma .]  Inflammation  of  the 
parenchyma. 

Piir-en-eUym'a-tmis.  [Paren- 
cliyin'atus,  or  Parenciiymato'sus ; 

from  the  same.]  Applied  to  parts  or 
organs  formed  of  parenchyma. 

Pa-ren-eliym-ep-a-ti'tis,  if//#.* 
[From  paren'chyma,  and  kepati’tis,  “  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  liver.”]  Parenchym¬ 
atous  inflammation  of  the  liver. 

Par-ep-i-thym'i-a.*  [From  napa, 
“amiss,”  and  imOvpia,  a  “longing.”] 
Morbidly  changed  or  depraved  desires. 

P&r'e-sis.*  [From nap'nnpi, to  “relax.”] 
The  paralysis  of  a  part  from  debility. 

Pa-ret'ic.  Belonging  to  paresis. 

Par-lie 'li -on.*  [From  napa,  “  near,” 
and  fjAi og,  the  “  sun.”]  A  mock-sun.  A 
meteor  consisting  in  the  simultaneous 
appearance  of  one  or  more  faint  images 
of  the  sun.  They  are  often  tinted  with 
prismatic  colors. 

Par'i-a  Ner-vo'rum.*  (“Pairs  of 
Nerves.”)  An  appellation  especially  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  cranial  or  encephalic  nerves, 
of  which  there  are  reckoned  nine  pairs 
according  to  some  anatomists,  and  twelve 
pairs  according  to  others.  The  first  pair 
is  the  olfactory,  the  second  the  optic,  the 
third  the  oculo-motor,  and  so  on.  The 
portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair,  is  by 
some  writers  reckoned  as  the  eighth  pair; 
so  the  two  portions  of  the  pneumogastric, 
or  eighth  pair  (proper),  are  considered  as 
two  pairs.  In  like  manner,  the  accessory 
nerve  of  Willis,  usually  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  eighth  pair,  is  counted 
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as  the  eleventh;  while  the  ninth  pair 
(proper)  becomes  the  twelfth. 

Pa'rl-eS,®  plural  Pa-ri'e*te£.  The 
sides  or  walls  of  any  cavity  or  organ  are 
termed  its  parietes. 

Pa-rl'e-tal.  [Parieta'Iis ;  from 
pa'ries,  a  “wall.”]  Belonging  to  the 
parietes  or  walls  of  any  cavity,  organ, 
etc. 

Pari'etal  Bones.  [Os'sa  Parle* 
ta'lfa.]  The  two  quadrangular  bones 
forming  the  transverse  arch  of  the 
cranium. 

Pa-ri'e-tes,®  gen.  Pa-ri'e-tnm,  the 

plural  of  Paries,  which  see. 

Par-i-pen'nate,  or  Par-i-pin'nate. 

[Paripeuna'tns  ;  from  par,  “equal,” 
and  pen'na,  a  “feather,”  or  “quill.”] 
Applied  to  a  pennate  leaf  which  has  an 
even  number  of  leaflets,  and  has  none 
on  the  very  apex  of  the  petiole. 

Paripinnate.  See  Paripennate. 

Piir-istli-mi'tis.*  [From  napa, 
“near,”  and  iodpag,  the  “fauces.”]  In¬ 
flammation  about  the  throat.  The  squin- 
cy,  or  squinancy,  of  the  old  writers,  and 
the  quinsy,  cynanche,  or  angina,  of  the 
moderns. 

Par-oc-cip'I-tal.  [Paroccipita 

lis;  from  napa,  “by  the  side  of,”  or 
“near,”  and  occipita'le  os,  the  “occipital 
bone.”]  Proposed  by  Owen  for  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  occipital  segment  of  the 
cranium,  below  the  supraoccipital. 

Par-o-<lyn'I-a.*.[From  irapa,  “  amiss,” 
or  “  wrong,”  and  dhuve,  “  pain.”]  Morbid 
labor.  The  name  of  a  genus  in  Good’s 
Nosology. 

Pa-rom'plia-lo-scle.*  [From  irapa, 
“near,”  6pp aXag,  the  “navel,”  and  vijAij,  a 
“tumor.”]  Hernia  near  the  navel. 

Par-o-nir'i-a.*  [From napa,  “amiss,” 
and  oveipo;,  a  “dream.”]  A  generic  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  morbid  dreams, 
including  somnambulism,  nocturnal  pol¬ 
lution,  etc. 

Par-o-siy-eli'i-a.*  [From  napa, 
“near,”  and  o#uf,  the  “nail.”]  (Fr. 
Onglade,  ^No'glid'.)  A  collection  of  pus, 
or  an  abscess,  in  the  fingers;  the  disease 
termed  whitlow.  The  term  was  originally 
applied  to  a  tumor  situated  near  or  under 
the  nail. 

Par-o-ny-eh'i-cus.*  Belonging  to 

paronychia. 

Pa-rop'sis.®  [From  napa,  “amiss,’ 
and  ot pis,  “vision.”]  A  generic  term  ap¬ 
plied  by  Dr.  Good  to  disorders  of  the 
sense  of  vision ;  false-seeing. 

PAr-os'inis.®  [From  napa,  “amiss,” 
or  “wrong,”  and  oaph,  “smell.”]  Morbid 
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or  depraved  smell.  The  name  of  a  genus 
in  Good’s  Nosology. 

Pa-ros ' ti-a.*  [From  napix,  “amiss,” 
or  “wrong,”  and  oarcor,  a  “bone.”]  De¬ 
fective  ossification. 

Parotia,*  pa-ro'she-a.  [From  paro'- 
tis,  the  “parotid  gland.”]  The  same  as 
Parotitis,  which  see. 

Pa-rot'id.  [Parotide'us,  or  Pa- 
rotidse'us ;  from  napa,  “near,”  and  ov;, 
<iros,  the  “ear.”]  Situated  near  the  eai\ 
Applied  to  a  gland. 

Parot'id  Duct.  [Ductus  Paro¬ 
tide'us.]  See  Parotid  Gland. 

Parot'id  Gland.  [Glan'dula  Pa- 
rotide'a  (or  Parotidae'a),  or  Paro'- 
tis.]  The  large,  conglomerate,  salivary 
gland  under  the  ear.  Its  secretions  are 
discharged  through  the  parotid  duct  into 
the  mouth,  opposite  the  second  superior 
molar  tooth. 

Parotide.  See  Parotis. 

Parotideam  Plexus.  See  Pep  An- 

SERINUS. 

Par-ot-I-don'cus.*  [From  napcoris, 
the  "“parotid  gland,”  and.  oyicoj,  a  “tu¬ 
mor.”]  Tumor  or  swelling  of  the  parotid 
gland,  commonly  termed  the  mumps. 
See  Parotitis. 

Par-ot-I-do-seir'rlms.*  [From 
7rapom's,  the  “parotid  gland,”  and  adp'pos, 
an  “induration.”]  Scirrhous  hardening 
of  one  or  both  parotid  glands. 

Pa-ro'tis,  i die.*  [From  napa,  “near,” 
and  ov;,  or 05,  the  “ear.”]  (Fr.  Parotide, 
pAro'tM'.)  The  parotid  gland,  situated 
under  the  ear. 

P&r-o-ti'tis,  idis.%  [From  paro'tis, 
the  “parotid  gland.”]  Inflammation  of 
the  parotid  gland,  popularly  termed  the 
mumps:  also  called  Cynan'che  parotide' a. 

Piir'ox-ysin.  [Paroxys'mns ; 
from  Ttapolvvw,  to  “  aggravate.”]  An  evi¬ 
dent  increase  of  symptoms,  which  after 
a  certain  time  decline;  a  periodical  fit 
or  attack. 

Part.  aiT.  =  Par' tern  ajjec'tamfi  “  The 
part  affected.” 

Part,  (lolcnt.  —  Par'tem  dolen'tem .* 
“The  part  in  pain.” 

Par-the-no-gpen'e-sis.*  [From  nap- 
Qivo;,  a  “  virgin,”  and  yivw,  to  “  be  born.”] 
The  successive  production  of  procreating 
individuals  from  a  single  ovum.  In 
Botany,  the  formation  of  a  perfect  seed 
without  the  agency  of  pollen. 

Par'tial  Pe'tl-ole.  The  stalk  of  a 
leaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf. 

Par'tial  Pm'bel.  A  part  of  a  com¬ 
pound  umbel ;  an  umbellet. 

Par'ti-cle.  [Partlc'ula;  diminu- 
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tive  of  pars ,  a  “part.”]  An  atom;  a 
corpuscle ;  the  minutest  part  into  which 
a  body  can  be  mechanically  divided. 

Par'tite.  [From  par'tio,  parti' turn, 
to  “part,”  or  “divide.”]  Parted,  or 
divided,  as  leaves  the  incisions  oi 
sinuses  of  which  reach  almost  to  the 
midrib. 

Par-tu'rl-ent.  [Partu'riens, 

en 'fiay  from  partu'rio,  to  “travail,”  to 
“  bring  forth.”]  Bringing  forth ;  child  • 
bearing. 

Par-tu-ri-ta'cient.  [Fromjpetrtw'no, 
to  “bring  forth,”  and  fa'cio,  to  “cause.”] 
A  medicine  which  facilitates  parturition. 

Par-tu-ri'tion.  [Parturi'tio,  o 'nis; 
from  partu'rio,  parturi'tnm,  to  “bring 
forth.”]  (Fr.  Accouchement,  Akoosh'- 
moN°'.)  Expulsion  of  the  foetus  from 
the  uterus.  Also,  the  state  of  being  in 
childbed. 

Par'tus.*  [From  pa'rio,  par' turn,  to 
“bring  forth.”]  The  act  of  bringing 
forth  young,  otherwise  called  labor;  also, 
the  young  when  brought  forth ;  the  birth. 

Part.  vie.  =  Parti' i is  vit/ibusA  “In 
divided  doses.” 

Pa-rn'lis,  i disi*  [From  napa,  “near,” 
or  “by  the  side  of,”  andovAov,  the  “gum.”] 
Gum-boil.  Inflammation,  boil,  or  abscess 
of  the  gums. 

Pspru'ri-a.*  [From  napa,  “amiss,” 
and  ohpeoi,  to  “pass  urine.”]  Mismictu- 
rition,  or  difficulty  in  passing  urine. 

Par-Vagum.  See  Pneumogastric. 

Par-vI-IIo'riis.*  [From  par’vus, 
“small,”  and  flos,  a  “flower.”]  Having 
small  flowers. 

Par-vi-fo'll-us.*  [From  par’vus, 
“small,”  and  f o’ Hum,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
small  leaves. 

Pas'sa.*  [Nominative  singular  femi¬ 
nine  of  pas'sus,  “dried  in  the  sunshine.”] 
Applied  to  uva,  to  signify  a  dried  grape 
or  raisin.  See  Passus. 

Pas'ser,*  plural  Pas'ser-e&.  A  spar¬ 
row.  Applied  to  an  order  of  birds.  See 
Passeres. 

Pas'ser-e&*  [the  plural  of  Passer, 
a  “sparrow”],  otherwise  termed  Pas-se- 
ri'nae.*  The  name  of  an  order  of  birds 
of  the  sparrow  kind.  They  form  the  most 
extensive  and  varied  order  of  birds. 

Passerine.  See  Passerinus. 

Pas-se-ri'nus.*  [From  pas'ser,  a 
“sparrow.”]  Belonging  to  the  sparrow. 
Applied  in  the  plural  ( Passeri'nse )  to  an 
order  of  birds  otherwise  termed  Passeres  : 
pas'serine. 

Passifloraeese,*  pas-se-flo-ra'she-e, 
or  Pass! flo ' reav*  A  natural  order  of 
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exogenous  twining  plants  with  showy 
flowers,  abundant  in  South  America  and 
the  Wesn  Indies.  It  includes  the  Passi- 
Jlo'ra  ( Passion  Plower),  the  fruit  of 
which  is  edible. 

Pas-si-flo're-se.*  The  Jussieuan 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See 
Passifloraceas. 

Pas's  5  o  (pash'e-o)  Hys-ter'I-ca.* 
Hysteria ,  or  hysterics. 

Passio  Iliaca.  See  Iliac  Passion. 

Passion,  Ungovernable.  See  Em- 

I’ATHEMA. 

Pas'sive  Mo'tion.  Applied  to  mo¬ 
tion  caused  not  by  the  patient  himself, 
but  gently  by  another  person. 

Pas'su-la.®  [Diminutive  of  pas'sa, 
‘‘dried  in  the  sun,”  u'va,  a  “grape,” 
being  understood.]  A  little  dried 
grape ;  a  raisin. 

Pas’s  a  la  Ma'jor.®  (“Larger  Rai¬ 
sin.”)  The  systematic  name  of  the  dried 
fruit  of  the  Vitis  vinifera ;  a  raisin. 

Pas-su-la' tus.®  [From  pas'sula,  a 
“raisin.”]  Pas'sulate.  Applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  medicines  of  which  raisins  formed 
the  chief  ingredient. 

Pas'sus,®  [From  pan' do,  pan' sum  or 
pas' sum,  to  “spread  out”  for  drying.] 
Dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  See 
Passa,  and  Passula. 

Pas'til.  [Pastil'lum;  diminutive 
of  pas'ta,  a  “lozenge.”]  A  little  lump 
like  a  lozenge ;  a  troch. 

Pas-ti-iia'ca.  The  Parsnip.  A  Lin- 
ntean  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
natural  order  Umbelliferie. 

Pastina'ca  O-pop'o-nax.®  The 
plant  formerly  stated  to  afford  Opoponax, 
now  referred  to  the  Opoponax  chironium. 

Pate  Arsflnicale,  pat  aii'sAn^'kiU'. 
(“Arsenical  Paste.”)  An  application  for 
cancers,  consisting  of  seventy  parts  of 
cinnabar,  twenty-two  of  dragon’s  blood, 
and  eight  of  arsenious  acid. 

Pa-tel'la,*  gen.  Pa-tel'lae.  [Di¬ 
minutive  of  pat' ina,  a  “pan.”]  The  knee- 
pan,  or  knee-cap ;  also  termed  Mo'la,* 
and  It«>t'u-la.*  (Fr.  Rotule,  ro'tiil'.)  In 
Botany,  a  plain  receptacle,  having  a  dis¬ 
tinct  border  of  the  thallus.  Also,  a  genus 
of  the  Gasteropoda  Mollusca,  inhabiting 
a  univalve  shell ;  a  limpet. 

Pat-el-la'tus.®  [From  patel'la,  a 
“little  dish,  or  platter.”]  Applied  to  a 
polypus  which  forms  an  expansion  al¬ 
most  orbicular. 

Pa- 1  el'li- form.  [  Patellifor'mis  • 

from  patel'la,  the  “knee-pan.”]  Having 
the  form  of  a  knee-pan,  or  patella. 

Pa-tel'lu-la.®  [Diminutive  of patel'- 
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la,  the  “knee-pan.”]  Applied  in  Botany 
to  a  sessile  receptacle,  orbicular,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  proper  border,  not  produced 
by  the  thallus. 

Pa-the'ma,*  plural  Pa-them'a-ta. 

[From  rcuOog,  “affection.”]  Affection,  suf¬ 
fering,  or  disease.  Passion,  or  an  in¬ 
stinctive  feeling  become  extreme  and 
exclusive. 

Pa-them-a-to-log'I-cal..  [Pathe- 
matolog'icus.]  Belonging  to  pathem- 
atology. 

Pa-them-a-tol'o-gy.  [Pafhevna- 
tolo'gia;  from  pathe'ma,  “affection  of 
body  or  mind,”  and  \6yog,  a  “discourse.”] 
The  doctrine  (or  science)  of  the  passions 
or  affections  of  the  mind.  Also,  the  same 
as  Pathology. 

Pa-them'ic.  [Pathem'icns.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  pathema. 

Pa-thet'ic.  [Pathet'icus ;  from 
tci iOo;,  “  affection.”]  Belonging  to  the 
feelings,  or  passions.  Applied  to  the 
superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye;  also, 
to  the  fourth  pair  of  nerves.  See  next 
article. 

Pa-thet'ic  Jfcrves.  [IVer'vi  Pa- 
thet'ici.]  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  or 
Trochleato' res :  so  called  because  the 
eyes  express  the  feelings  or  passions  by 
means  of  them. 

Path-o-gen'e-sis.®  [From  tc  ado;, 
“affection,”  or  “disease,”  and  ycvtug, 
“generation.”]  The  origin,  production, 
or  generation  of  disease. 

Path-o-ge-net'i-cus.®  Belonging 
to  pathogenesis :  pathogenet'ic. 

Path-o-gcn'ic,  Path-o-gen'i-cal. 
[Pathogen 'icus.]  Belonging  to  pa¬ 
thogeny.  Applied  to  substances,  effluvia, 
miasmata,  etc.,  which  produce  disease. 

Pa-thog'c-ny.  [Pathoge'nia;  from 
TcuOog,  “affection,”  or  “disease,”  and  yiv in, 
to  “  be  born,”  to  “be  produced.”]  That 
branch  of  Pathology  which  treats  of  the 
causes  and  development  of  diseases. 

Pa-thog-no-mon  'ic.  [Pathogno- 
lnon'icns;  from  naOog,  “affection,”  or 
“disease,”  and  yivdoKu,  to  “know.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  peculiar  characteristic  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  disease. 

Path-o-graph'I-cal.  [Patho- 

graph'icus.]  Belonging  to  pathogra- 
phy. 

Pa-thog'ra-pliy.  [Pathogra'- 
phla;  from  nadog,  “affection,”  or  “dis¬ 
ease,”  and  ypa<i>u>,  to  “write.”]  A  de¬ 
scription  or  history  of  diseases. 

Path-o-log'i-cal.  [Patholo&'i- 

cus.]  Belonging  to  pathology. 

Pa-tliol'o-gy.  [Patholo'g-ia;  from 
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rraQo;,  an  ‘‘affection,5’  or  “disease,”  and 
Xdyoj,  a  “discourse.”]  The  doctrine  or 
consideration  of  diseases.  That  branch 
of  medical  science  which  treats  of  dis¬ 
eases,  their  nature  and  effects.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  Medical  and  Surgical 
Pathology. 

Pat'u-lous.  [Pat'ulus:  from  pa' - 
teo,  to  “  be  open.”]  Open ;  broad ; 
spreading.  Applied  to  certain  parts  of 
plants. 

!*au-ri-<l(‘ii'tat(‘.  [PaueMenta'- 
tus;  from  pau'ei,  “few,”  “little,”  and 
dens,  a  “tooth.”]  Slightly  dentated. 

Pau-ci-tlo'i-ous.  [Pauciflo'rus ; 
from  pau'ei,  “few,”  and  Jlos,  a  “flower.”] 
Having  few  flowers. 

Pau-ci-fo'll-ous.  [Paucifo'Iius ; 
frompau'ef,  “few,”  and  f o’ Hum,  a“  leaf.”] 
Having  few  leaves,  or  folioles. 

Pau-cl-ju-g'a'tus,®  Pau-clj  'n-gns.® 
[From  pau’ei,  “few,”  and  ju’gum,  a 
“yoke,”  or  “pair.”]  Applied  to  a  com¬ 
pound  leaf  formed  of  but  three  or  four 
pairs  of  folioles:  paucij'ugate,-  paucij'- 
ugous. 

Pau-cI-nerVate.  [Paucinerva'- 
tus,  Pauciner'vius :  from  pau’ei, 
“  few,”  and  ner’vus,  a  “  nerve.”]  Having 
but  few  nerves,  or  slightly  veined. 

Pau-ci-ra-cll-a'tus.*  [From  pau’ei, 
“few,”  and  ra’dius,  a  “ray.”]  Applied 
to  the  umbel  when  it  contains  but  a 
‘mail  number  of  rays. 

Pau-el-sc-ri-a'tus.®  [From  pau’ei, 
'•‘few,”  and  se'ries,  a  “row,”  or  “order.”] 
Divided  into  a  small  number  of  series. 

Paul-lin'I-gi  Sor'bl-lis.®  A  Bra¬ 
zilian  plant  from  which  an  extract  called 
Paullinia,  or  Guarana,  is  procured.  It 
is  recommended  as  a  tonic. 

Paunch.  The  stomach.  Applied 
especially  to  the  first  and  greatest  sto¬ 
mach  of  the  Ruminantia. 

Paiipifcre,  po'pe-en'.  The  French 
term  for  “eyelid.”  Sec  Palpebra. 

Pav'o-nlne.  [Pavoni'nus ;  from 
pa’ vo,  pavo’nis,  the  “  peacock.”]  Having 
eye-like  spots  resembling  those  seen  on 
the  peacock’s  tail. 

Pavot,  pS/vo'.  The  French  name  for 
“poppy.”  See  Papaver. 

Peach.  (Fr.  Peehe,  pesh  or  p&sh.) 
The  Malum  Persicum,  or  fruit  of  the 
Amyr/dalus  Persica. 

Peach-Tree.  The  Amyr/dalus  Per’- 
sica. 

Pear.  The  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  com¬ 
munis. 

Pearl.  [Lat.Margari'ta;  Fr.  Perle, 
peRl.]  A  highly  prized  substance  found 


within  the  shells  of  certain  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  formed,  as  it  would  appear,  by 
the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  round 
some  nucleus.  A  pure  pearl  is  generally 
spherical,  and  has  a  white  or  yellowish- 
white  color,  with  a  peculiar  lustre  and 
iridescence,  and  consists  of  alternating 
concentric  layers  of  membrane  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime.  The  most  valuable  pearls 
are  obtained  from  the  pearl  oyster  of 
Ceylon. 

Pearl'-ash.  [Named  from  its  white, 
pearly  color.]  A  purer  carbonate  of 
potassa,  prepared  by  dissolving  potash 
and  allowing  the  impurities  to  subside. 

Pearl  Barley.  See  Hordeum. 

Pearl-White.  The  subnitrate  or  tris- 
nitrate  of  bismuth ;  flake-white.  See 
Bismuthum  Album. 

Peat.  The  natural  accumulation  of 
vegetable  matter  from  the  decaying  roots 
of  grass,  etc.,  mostly  occurring  on  the 
surface  of  a  bog  or  moor.  When  dried, 
it  is  used  as  fuel. 

Pec' ten,  gen.  Pec'tl-nis.  A  Latin 

word  signifying  a  “comb;”  also,  the 
“pubes.”  Commonly  applied  to  the  os 
pubis,  which  is  a  distinct  bone  in  the 
foetal  pelvis. 

Pec'tic.  [Pec'ticus ;  from  vckt!;,  a 
“coagulum.”]  Applied  to  an  acid  which 
is  found  in  many  kinds  of  fruits,  and 
has  the  property  of  forming  jelly. 

Pee'tin.  [From  the  same.]  A  prin¬ 
ciple  which  forms  the  base  of  vegetable 

jelly- 

Pec-tl-nse'ns.*  [From  pec’ ten,  the 
“os  pubis/’]  Belonging  to  the  pecten,  or 
os  pubis :  pectine'al.  See  Pectinalis. 

Pec-ti-na'lis,*  or  Pec-tl-nse'us.® 
[From  the  same.]  Belonging  to,  or  con¬ 
nected  with,  the  os  pubis.  Also,  the  name 
of  a  long,  flat  muscle  arising  from  the 
pectineal  line  of  the  os  pubis,  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  line  leading  from  the  tro¬ 
chanter  minor  to  the  linen  aspera. 

Pcc'ti-nate.  [Pectlna'tus;  from 
pee’ ten,  a  “comb.”]  Having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  comb.  A  pinnatifid  leaf 
with  regular  close  and  narrow  incisions, 
is  called  pectinate. 

Pectinated  Muscles.  See  Musculi 
Pectinati. 

Pectinens,  or  Pectineal.  See  Pec- 
TINALIS. 

Pec'tl-nl-bran-clii-a'ta.®  [See  next 
article.]  A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  his 
sixth  order  of  Gasteropoda.  It  includes 
almost  all  the  spiral  univalve  shells. 

Pec'ti-ni-bran-ehl-a'tus.*  [From 
pee’ ten,  a  “comb,”  and  bronchia’ tus, 
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*'  having  branchiae.”}  Having  comb-like 
branchiae :  pectinobranchiate. 

Pec-tl-nif'er-ous.  [Pectinif'er- 

us;  from  pec’ ten,  a  “comb,”  and  fe'ro, 
to  “bear.”]  Bearing  or  having  combs. 
Applied  to  birds. 

Pcc-ti-iu-fo'li-us.®  [From  pec'ten, 
a  “comb,”  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  pectinated  leaves. 

Pec'tl-nl-form.  [Pectmifor'mis ; 

from  pec'ten,  a  “comb.”]  Resembling  a 
comb. 

Pec-tl-no-i'clcS.®  [From  pec'ten,  a 
“comb,”  and  «<&>,-,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  one  of  the  shells  termed  Pecten; 
like  a  comb  :  pectinoid. 

Pec'to-ra,*  the  plural  of  Pectus, 
which  see. 

Pec'to-ral.  [Pectora'lls ;  from 
pec'tns,  pec'toris,  the  “breast.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  breast,  or  chest.  In  Ich¬ 
thyology,  applied  to  those  fin3  which 
correspond  to  the  anterior  extremities 
of  quadruped  animals,  and  are  termed 
pectorals. 

Pectoralia.  See  Pectorals. 

Pectoralis.  See  Pectoral. 

Pee-to-ra'lis  Major.*  (“  Greater 
Pectoral  [Muscle].”)  A  muscle  arising 
from  half  the  clavicle,  all  the  edge  of 
the  sternum,  and  the  cartilages  of  the 
three  lower  true  ribs,  and  inserted  into 
the  outer  border  of  the  bicipital  groove 
of  the  humerus.  It  moves  the  arm  for¬ 
wards,  etc. 

Pectora'lls  Mi'noiv*  (“Lesser  Pec¬ 
toral  [Muscle].”)  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  and 
iuserted  into  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula.  It  draws  the  shoulder-bone 
forwards  and  downwards,  and  elevates 
the  ribs. 

Pec'to-rals.  [Pectora'lia;  from 
peotora'lis,  “pectoral.”]  Medicines  which 
relieve  disorders  of  the  chest. 

Pectoriloquia.  The  same  as  Pec¬ 
toriloquy,  which  see. 

Pec-to-ril'o-quism.  [Pectorilo- 
quis'mus ;  from  pec' tan,  the  “breast,” 
and  lo'quor,  to  “speak.”]  The  same  as 
Pectoriloquy. 

Pec-to-ril'o-quy.  [Pectorllo'- 
quiiiiii,  or  Pectorllo'qiiia ;  from  the 
same.]  A  form  or  condition  of  disease 
in  which  the  voice  of  the  patient  seems 
to  issue  from  the  breast  through  the 
stethoscope:  also  termed  Peetoriloquism. 

Pec'tus,*  gen.  Pec'to-ris.  That 
part  between  the  neck  and  abdomen  ; 
the  breast,  or  chest.  The  inferior  surface 
of  the  thorax  of  insects,  divided  accord- 
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|  ing  to  its  segments  into  the  antepectus, 
mediopectus,  and  postpectus. 

Pedal iaceae,*  pe-da-le-a'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  within  the  tropics,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Africa.  It  includes  the  Peda'- 
lium  and  Ses'amnm. 

Pe'date.  [Peda'tus;  from  pcs,  pe'- 
dis,  a  “foot.”]  A  term  applied  to  a 
palmate  leaf,  the  lateral  lobes  of  which 
are  each  cleft  into  two  or  more  seg¬ 
ments. 

Pe-dat'I-fld.  [Pedatif'idws;  from 

pes,  pe'dis,  a  “foot,”  and  Jin' do,  to 
“cleave.”]  Applied  to  leaves  which  are 
divided  in  a  pedate  manner  nearly  half¬ 
way  to  the  base. 

Pedatns.  See  Pedate. 

Pe'des,*  gen.  Pc'dum,  the  plural 
of  Pes,  which  see. 

Pe-di-al'gt-a.*  [From  la/nov,  the 
“bones  of  the  foot,”  or  foot  itself,  and 
fiXyoj,  “pain.”]  Neuralgic  affection  in 
the  foot. 

Ped'i-cel.  [  Pedicel!  us :  diminu¬ 
tive  of  pedic'ulus,  a  “  flower-stalk.”]  The 
stalk  of  each  particular  flower  in  a  clus¬ 
ter  or  raceme  of  flowers;  a  partial  pe¬ 
duncle;  a  pedicle.  Also,  the  second  joint 
of  the  antennm  of  insects. 

Ped/I-cel-late.  [Peclieella'tus ; 

from  pedicel' lus,  a  “pedicel.”]  Having 
a  pedicel. 

Ped'I-cle.  The  same  as  Pedicel, 
which  see. 

Pe-dic'u-lar.  [Pedicula'ris.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  pediculus. 

Pe-dic'u-Iate.  [Pedicula'tns ; 

from  pedic'ulm,  a  “foot-stalk.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  foot-stalks. 

Pe-dic-u-la'tion.  [Pedicula'tio, 

o'nia  ,•  from  pedic' ulus,  a  “louse.”]  A 
state  of  disease  in  which  lice  are  con¬ 
stantly  breeding  on  the  skin.  See  Phthi- 
RIASIS. 

Pe-dic'u-lns.*  [Diminutive  of  pes, 
a  “foot.”]  The  foot-stalk  of  a  flower 
and  of  fruits.  Also,  a  genus  of  parasitic 
animals;  the  louse  (Fr.  Pou ,  poo). 

Pedic'ulus  Pu'bis*  (“  Louse  of 
the  Pubes”),  or  Mor'pl-o.®  Vulgarly, 
“crab-louse.”  A  species  of  louse  found 
chiefly  on  the  pubes,  distinguished  by 
the  cheliform  structure  of  its  legs.  It 
causes  intolerable  itching,  and  frequently 
induces  local  prurigo.  Dusting  the  part 
with  calomel  mixed  with  starch  powder, 
and  attention  to  cleanliness,  will  nearly 
always  be  found  efficacious  in  cases  of 
this  kind. 

Pe-dif'er-ous.  [Pedif 'erus ;  from 
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pes,  a  “foot/’  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  feet. 

Ped-I-Iu'vI-nm.®  [From^es,  a“foot,” 
and  la' vo,  to  “wash.”]  A  bath  for  the 
feet :  a  foot-bath. 

Ped-I-pal'pus.®  [From  pes,  a  “foot,” 
and  pal'pus,  a  “feeler.”]  Applied  in 
the  plural  ( Pedipal'pi )  to  a  family  of 
Arachnides  having  palpi  in  the  form  of 
a  claw  or  arm. 

Pe'dis,®  the  genitive  of  Pes,  which  see. 

Pe-dun'cle.  [I’edini  cuius ;  di¬ 
minutive  of  pcs,  a  “foot.”]  The  foot¬ 
stalk  which  supports  a  flower,  or  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  flowers.  The  foot-stalk  of  each 
flower  of  a  cluster  is  called  a  partial  pe¬ 
duncle,  or  a  pedicel. 

Pe-<luii'cu-late.  [Pedunctila'tiis ; 
from pedun' cuius,  a  “foot-stalk.”]  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  growing  on,  a  peduncle. 

Pe-lii'&I-an.  [Pelag-ia'ims ;  from 
nc \ayog,  the  “deep  sea.”]  Pertaining  to 
the  sea. 

Pe-Iag'lc.  .[Pelag/icus;  from  the 
same.]  Belonging  to  the  deep  sea. 

Pe-la'gi-ons.  [Pela'gius.]  The 
same  as  Pelagic,  which  see. 

Pel'la-g-ra.®  [From pel' lis,  a  “skin,” 
and  ayt>a,  a  “  seizure.”]  A  disease  com¬ 
mon  in  certain  parts  of  Italy,  beginning 
by  a  shining  red  spot  on  some  part  of 
the  head  or  body ;  termed  also  Elephan¬ 
tiasis  Italica. 

Pel'li-cle.  [Pellic'nla;  diminutive 
of  pcl'lis,  a  “skin.”]  A  very  thin  skin; 
a  film  on  the  surface  of  fluids  ;  slender 
membranous  productions,  etc. 

Pel-Iic'n-lar.  [Pelliciila'ris.]  Re- 

lating  to  a  pellicle. 

Pel'lis.®  [From  ziWa,  a  “hide.”] 
The  Cutis,  or  skin. 

Pcl'li-to-ry-  of  Spain.  The  Anthe- 
mis  Pyrethrum,  which  see. 

Pel-ln'cid.  [Pellu'ciclus ;  from  per, 
“through,”  and  lu'ceo,  to  “shine.”] 
Translucent;  pervious,  to  light,  or  semi¬ 
transparent. 

Pel'o-sin,  or  Pel'o-sine.  A  color¬ 
less  substance  extracted  from  the  root 
of  the  Cissam'pelo8  parei'ra.  It  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  base,  forming  salts  with  several 
acids. 

Pel'ta,®  [From  weX-h/,  a  “shield.”] 
A.  variety  of  the  calyculus,  oblong,  flat, 
and  obtuse,  found  in  the  lichens. 

Pel-ta'lis.®  [From pel'ta,  a  “  shield.”] 
Belonging  to  a  shield;  also,  seutiform. 

Pel'tate.  [Pelta'tus;  from  pel'ta, 
a  “shield.”]  Shield-shaped.  Applied 
to  roundish  leaves,  the  petioles  of  which 
are  attached  to  a  point  near  the  centre. 
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Pel-tl-fo'li-us.®  [From  pel'ta,  a 
“shield,”  and  f o' lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  peltate  leaves :  peltifo'lious. 

Pel'ti-forin.  [Peltifor'mis ;  from 
pel'ta,  a  “shield.”]  Formed  like  a 
shield. 

Pel-to-i'<les.®  [From  pel'ta,  a 
“shield,”  and  ciio;,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  shield :  peltoid. 

Pel'vic.  [Pel'vicns.]  Belonging 
to  the  pelvis. 

Pel'vi-form.  [Pelvifor'mis ;  from 

pel' vis,  a  “basin.”]  Having  the  form 
of  a  basin. 

Pcl-vim'e-ter.  [Pelvim'etrnm ; 

from  pel'vis,  a  “basin,”  and  utTf.ov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  used  in  ob¬ 
stetrics  for  measuring  the  capacity  of 
the  pelvis. 

Pel-vl-ot'o-my.  [Pelvioto'mia; 

from  pel'vis,  a  “basip,”  and  rcgnio,  to 
“cut.”]  Section  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis.  See  Sigaultian  Operation. 

Pel'vis.®  (Fr.  Bassin,  b&s'saN0'.)  Lite¬ 
rally,  “a  basin.”  The  osseous  cavity 
forming  the  lowest  part  of  the  trunk. 
It  is  bounded  behind  by  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  at  the  sides  and  in  front  by  the 
ossa  innominata.  See  Sinus. 

Pem-phi-go-i'de£.*  [From  p&n'phi- 
gus,  and  diog,  a  “form.”]  Resembling 
pemphigus:  pemphigoid. 

Pem'phl-giis,®  or  pcm-fi'gus.  [From 
niitijul,  a  “blister.”]  (Fr.  Fihvre  Biilleuse, 
fe-evR' buTluz'.)  An  eruption  of  vesicles 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  Walnut,  gene¬ 
rally  accompanied  by  fever;  vesicular 
fever,  or  Fchris  lullosa.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Exanthemata,  class  Pgrexite,  of 
Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Ponaeacca;,®  pc-ne-a'she-e.  [From 
Pense'a,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  evergreen  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Pen-du-li-fio'rus.®  [From  pen'du- 
lus,  “hanging,”  or  “pendulous,”  and  /?oSj 
a  “flower.”]  Having  pendant  flowers. 

Pen-<lu-lI-fo’lI-us.®  [From  pen'du- 
lus,  “hanging,”  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  pendant  leaves. 

Pen-i-cil'late.  [  Penicillatus ; 

from  penicil'ius,  a  “painter’s  brush.”] 
Tipped  with  a  brush  of  hairs  like  a 
eamel’s-hair  pencil. 

Pcn-i-cil '  li-form .  [Penicilli  for'  - 

mis:  from  penicil'ius,  a  “painter’s 

brush.”]  Resembling  a  hair-pencil. 

Pen-I-cilTum,*  Pen-I-cil'lus.® 

[Diminutive  of  penie'ulum,  a  “brush.”] 
Applied  to  the  arrangement  of  minute 
ramifications  bf  the  Vena  portse,  corn- 
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posing  the  small  glands  or  glandiform 
bodies  which  form  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  because  resembling  a  hair-pencil. 
In  Surgery,  a  tent  or  pledget  of  charpie, 
or  soft  sponge,  etc.  See  Pannus. 

Pe'nis,*  gen.  the  same.  [Gr.  vroj.] 
The  Mem' brum  viri'le,  or  chief  organ  of 
generation  in  man,  permeated  by  the 
urethra.  It  consists  of  two  principal 
portions:  the  Cor' pus  eaverno'sum  (or 
Cor'pora  caverno'sa)  and  the  Cor' pus 
spongio’snm,  also  called  Cor' pus  spongio'- 
sutu  ure' three  (“Spongy  Body  of  the  Ure¬ 
thra”),  because  it  surrounds  the  urethra. 
See  Corpora  Cavernosa,  and  Corpus 
Spongiosum. 

Pennate.  See  Pinnate. 

Pen-na-tiff'er-us.*  [F rom  pen'na,  a 
“feather,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bear¬ 
ing  feathers,  or  appendages  like  feathers. 
Applied  to  certain  animals. 

Pen-iiat'i-ffld.  [Pennatif  i<Ins.] 
See  Pinnatifid. 

Pen-nat-i-fo'll-us.*  [From  penna'- 
tus,  “pinnate,”  and  f o' Hum,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  pinnate  leaves. 

Pen-nat-I-par-ti'tus.*  [From  pen- 
na'tns,  “pinnate,”  and par'tio,  parti' turn, 
to  “part.”]  Pinnately-parted,  as  feather- 
veined  loaves  the  sinuses  of  which  reach 
almost  to  the  midrib  :  pennatipartite. 

Pen-iiat'i-sect-etl,  or  Pin-nat'i- 
sect.  [Pcnnatiscc'tus ;  fromj penna'- 
tus,  “pinnate,”  and  se'co,  sec'tum,  to 
“  cut.”]  Applied  to  feather-veined  leaves 
with  sinuses  which  reach  quite  to  the 
midrib :  pinnately-divided. 

Pen-nat-i-stip-u-la'tus.*  Applied 
to  a  plant  that  has  pinnatifid  stipules. 

Pcn-nif  'er-oits.  [Pennilf 'erus ; 
from  pen'na,  a  “feather,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  quills,  or  feathers; 
covered  with  feathers. 

Pcii'ni-forin.  [Pennifor'mis ;  from 
pen'na,  a  “feather.”]  Having  the  form 
of  a  feather. 

Pen-nl-ner'vis.®  [From  pen'na,  a 
“feather,” and  ner'eus,  a  “nerve.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  nerves  or  veins  disposed  like  a 
feather ;  pinnately-nerved. 

Pen-ni-ve'nt-us.®  [From  pen’na,  a 
“feather,”  andre'/m,  a  “vein.”]  Feather- 
veined.  A  term  applied  to  leaves  the 
veins  of  which  proceed  from  a  mid¬ 
rib.  See  Pinnately-Veined. 

Pen'nu-la.  [Diminutive  of  pen'na, 
a  “feather.”]’  A  small  feather  with  a 
short  stem  :  a  pen'nule. 

Pennyroyal.  See  Mentha  Pule- 
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Pen-ta-car'pel-la-rj'.  [From  irem, 
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“five,”  and  Kapnog,  “fruit.”]  Composed 
of  five  carpels. 

Pen-ta-cUse'ni-um,*  or  Pen-ta- 
•eliai'ni-um.®  [From  nevre,  “five,”  and 
xaSu,  to  “open.”]  A  simple  fruit  formed 
by  an  ovary  adherent  to  the  calyx,  which 
at  maturity  separates  into  five  lobes, 
like  the  fruit  of  the  Araliacem. 

Pen-ta-ehot'o-mous.  [Penta- 
chot'omus;  from  irerraxn,  “in  five 
ways  or  parts,”  and  rip&i,  to  “cut.”] 
Applied  to  cymes  where  each  terminal 
flower  has  under  it  five  bracts,  and  gives 
origin  to  as  many  branches. 

Pen'ta-gon.  [Pentag'o'nnm ;  from 
ttzvtc,  “five,”  and  ywvia,  an  “angle.”]  A 
plane  figure,  having  five  angles  and  sides. 
A  regular  pentagon  has  five  equal  sides. 

Pen-ta"“o-nal.  [Pentago'iins.] 
Belonging  to  a  pentagon;  five-cor¬ 
nered. 

Pen-ta-gyn'I-a.*  [From  rivrt,  “'five,” 
and  ymrj,  a  “woman,”  or  “female.”]  A 
Linntean  order  of  plants,  comprising 
those  which  have  five  pistils  in  each 
flower. 

Pcn-ta-gyM 'I-ohs.  [Pentagyn'ins ; 

from  the  same.]  Having  five  pistils. 

Pen-lag-'y-nous.  The  same  as  Pen- 
tagynious,  which  see. 

I'cn-tarn'c-raus.  [From  irivTC,  “  five,” 
and  pspo;,  a  “part.”]  Consisting  of  five 
parts  or  five  organs  of  each  kind.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  flower  which  has  five  petals, 
five  stamens,  etc. 

Pem-tan'rtrs-a.*'  [From  ttehtc,  “five,” 
and  arfip,  a  “man,”  or  “male.”]  The  fifth 
class  in  the  Linnrean  system  of  plants, 
comprising  those  which  have  five  stamens 
in  each  flower. 

Pen-tan'drous.  [Pcntan'drius ; 

from  the  same.]  Having  five  stamens. 

Pen-ta-pet'a-lons.  [Pentapct'a- 

1ns  ?  from  7 rerre,  “  five,”  and  ttctoXw,  a 
“petal.”]  Applied  to  a  corol  composed 
of  five  petals. 

Pen-ta-plsyl-lo-i'tles.*  [From  pen- 
taphpl'lum,  the  “cinquefoil,”  and  eldos,  a 
“form.”]  Besembling  the  cinquefoil. 

Pen-ta-pliyl'lons.  [Pentaphyl'- 
1ms;  from  nim,  “five,”  and  a 

“leaf.”]  Having  five  leaves ;  five-leaved. 

Pen-  tap '  ter-ons.  [Pentap'terns ; 
from  Ti-hre,  “five,”  and  -repov,  a  “wing.”] 
In  Botany,  having  five  expansions  in 
form  of  wings;  live-winged. 

Pen-ta-sep  a-lous.  [  Pen  t asep'  a- 
1ns;  from  itbrs,  “five,”  and  sep'alum,  a 
“sepal.”]  Applied  to  a  calyx  composed 
of  five  sepals. 

Pen-ta-sper'mous.  [Pentusper- 
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mm;  from  nhre,  “five,”  and  anippa,  a 
“seed.”]  Having  five  seeds. 

Pen-tas'tl-ehous.  [Pentas'ti- 
clins;  from  n cure,  “five,”  and  arixv,  a 
“row.”]  Disposed  in  five  rows,  or  in 
five  vertical  ranks.  Applied  to  leaves. 

Pen-ta-sty'lus.*  [From  -ivn,  “five,” 
and  otuAoj,  a  “pillar.”]  Applied  to  an 
ovary  which  bears  five  styles. 

Pe-nnm'bra.*  [From  pe'ne,  “al¬ 
most,”  and  wn' bra,  a  “shade.”]  A  faint 
shadow,  or  the  edge  of  a  perfect  shadow; 
that  portion  of  space  which  in  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  is  partly,  but  not  entirely, 
deprived  of  light;  situated  between  the 
perfect  shadow,  where  the  light  is  wholly 
intercepted,  and  the  full  light. 

Pe-o-to'ml-a.®  [From  w;,  the  “pe¬ 
nis,”  and  T£/jivai,  to  “cut.”]  Amputation 
of  the  penis:  peot'omy. 

Pe'po.*  A  pumpkin.  Also,  a  general 
term  applied  to  such  fruits  as  the  melon, 
cucumber,  and  gourd;  being  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  berry.  Likewise,  the  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  for  the  seeds  of  the  Cucur'- 
bita  Pe'po.  They  have  been  assigned  a 
place  on  the  primary  list  of  the  Materia 
Mediea  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for 
1860.  These  seeds  have  recently  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  a  remedy  against 
the  tape-worm.  The  pulp  of  the  pump¬ 
kin  has  also  been  administered  with  simi¬ 
lar  effect.  The  dose  of  the  seeds  is  about 
two  ounces;  dejirived  of  their  outer  cov¬ 
ering,  they  may  be  beaten  into  a  paste 
with  sugar,  and  taken,  fasting,  followed 
in  an  hour  or  two  by  a  free  dose  of  castor 
oil. 

Pepper.  See  Piper. 

Pepper,  Cayenne,  or  Pepper,  Gui¬ 
nea.  Sec  Capsicum  Annuttm. 

Pepper,  Jamaica.  See  Myrtus 
PlMENTA. 

Pep'per-mtnt.  The  Mentha  Pi¬ 
perita,  which  see. 

Pcp'sin.  [Pepsi 'na:  from  varun,  to 
“digest.”]  A  supposed  substance  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

Pep'tic.  [Pep'tiem:  from  the 
same.]  Digestive :  promoting  digestion. 

Per.  A  Latin  particle  signifying 
“through,”  “by;”  also,  “thoroughly.” 
It  is  often  intensive,  being  equivalent  to 
“very.”  In  Chemistry,  it  forms  a  prefix 
denoting  an  oxide  containing  the  largest 
quantity  of  oxjrgen  that  can  exist  in 
any  oxide  formed  by  the  same  materials  ; 
also  applied  to  acids  which  contain  still 
more  oxygen  than  those  whose  names 
end  with  -ic,  as  perchloric  acid. 

Per  In-for-tu  ni-um.;  (“By  Mis¬ 


adventure.”)  Applied  in  medical  juris¬ 
prudence  to  excusable  homicide,  or  death 
from  a  lawful  act  done  without  intention 
of  hurt. 

Per'a-cute.  [Peiacu'tus ;  from 

per,  intensive,  and  acu'tus,  “acute.”] 
Extremely  severe ;  very  acute. 

Per-chlo'rate.  [Perclilo'ras,  a  'tie.'] 
A  combination  of  perchloric  acid  and  a 
base.  Applied  to  the  oxichlorates. 

Per-el»lo'rat-e<l  E'ther.  The  name 
of  a  fluid  obtained  by  directly  combining 
chlorine  with  olefiant  gas,  or  by  causing 
certain  chlorides  to  react  upon  that  gas, 

Per-ehlo'rule  of  For'inyle.  The 
same  as  Chloroform,  which  see. 

Percolate.  See  next  article. 

Per-co-Ia'  tion .  [Percola' tio,o'  ?:  i s; 
from  per,  “through,”  and  co'lo,  cola' him, 
to  “strain.”]  Filtration.  Also  applied 
to  animal  secretions,  the  glands  being 
compared  to  strainers  or  filters.  Used 
in  Pharmacy  in  the  same  sense  as  Dis¬ 
placement  (which  see).  See  also  the 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  pp.  3,  4,  5,  6.  The 
filtered  liquid  is  termed  a  per' colate. 

Per-co-la'tor.  An  instrument  by 
means  of  which  percolation  is  performed. 
See  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  pp.  4  and  5. 

Per-cus'sion.  [Perens'sio,  o'ltts/ 
from  percu'tio,  pereus'eum,  to  “strike,” 
to  “shock.”]  The  act  of  striking  any 
part  of  the  body  with  the  fingers,  or  an 
instrument,  to  ascertain  its  condition. 

It  is  distinguished  into  —  1.  Direct 
Percussion,  which  consists  in  striking 
the  surface  of  the  chest,  etc.,  with  one 
or  more  fingers,  and  observing  the  degree 
and  quality  of  the  sounds  produced.  2. 
Mediate  Percussion,  in  which  case  a  piece 
of  ivory  or  leather,  called  a  pleximetcr, 
or  the  second  phalanx  of  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand,  is  struck  by  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand.  See  Exploration. 

Pe-ren'nJ-al.  [Percn'nis;  from 
per,  “through,”  and  an'nos,  “years.”] 
Lasting  through  more  than  two  years; 
also,  perpetual;  permanent, 

Pe-ren'm-bram'ehi-ate.  [Peren- 
nibramcbia'tus ;  from  peren'nis,  “pe¬ 
rennial,”  and  bran' chine,  “gills.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  branchim  persistent  during  life. 

Per'fect  Flow 'er.  A  term  applied 
to  flowers  which  have  both  stamens  and 
pistils. 

Per'fect  Bfum'ber.  A  number  which 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  divisors,  as 
6,  28,  etc.  Thus,  the  divisors  of  6  are 
1,  2,  and  3,  which  added  together  make  6. 

Per-fo'li-ate.  [Perfolia'tus ;  from 
per,  “through,”  and  fo’lium,  a  “leaf.”] 
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Leaves  are  called  perfoliate  when  the 
stem  appears  to  pass  through  them. 
These  in  some  cases  originate  in  the 
union  of  the  bases  of  a  pair  of  opposite 
sessile  leaves. 

Per'fo-rans.®  [From per, “through,” 
and  fo' ro,  fora' twin,  to  “  bore.”]  A  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  flex' or  digito'rum  profun' - 
das  muscle,  from  its  perforating  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  flexor  sublimis. 

Per'fo-rat-ing.  [From  the  same.] 
Piercing;  passing  through. 

Per-fo-ra'tion.  [Perfora'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  application  of  the 
trepan  or  trephine. 

Per'fo-rii-tor.  [Perforatorium ; 

from  the  same.]  An  instrument  for 
boring  into  the  cranium. 

Per-fo-ra'tus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Perforated,  or  pierced  through.  A  term 
applied  to  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle, 
from  its  being  perforated  by  the  exter¬ 
nal  cutaneous  nerve;  also  to  the  flexor 
digitorum  communis  sublimis,  from  its  ten¬ 
don  being  perforated  by  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  profundus. 

Per-fri-ca'tion.  [Pcrfrlca'tio, 
o'nis ;  from  per,  “through,”  and  fri'eo, 
fric'tum.  or  frica'tum,  to  “rub.”]  Inunc¬ 
tion,  or  rubbing  in  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin  any  unctuous  or  oily  substance. 

Per-?;a-ine'ne-ous,  or  Per-ga-men= 
ta'ceous.  [Pergame'neus,  or  Per- 
gasnenta'ceus ;  from  perganien'ta, 
“parchment.”]  Like  parchment. 

Peri  (wept).  A  Greek  preposition  usu¬ 
ally  signifying  “around,”  or  “about,” 
“near;”  it  is  sometimes  intensive,  being 
equivalent  to  “very.” 

Per'S-antii.  [Perian'tiiium ;  from 
nept,  “about,”  and  iisQo;,  a  “flower.”] 
The  calyx  and  corolla  taken  together,  or 
the  whole  floral  envelope,  whatever  it 
may  consist  of,  is  sometimes  called  the 
perianth.  Also  termed  Perigonium. 

Pfcr-I-an'the-us.*  Provided  with  a 
perianth :  perian'theous. 

Pericartle.  See  Pericardium. 

Per-I-car'tli-ac,  or  P6r-i-car-di'a- 
cal.  [Pericardi'acus.]  Belonging 
to  the  pericardium. 

Per-i-car-dit’ic.  [Povicardit'i- 
CUS.]  Belonging  to  pericarditis. 

Per-i-car-di'tis,  id  is.*  [From  peri- 
car’dium,]  Inflammation  of  the  pericar¬ 
dium. 

Per-i-car'di-um.*  [From  irr.pt, 
“about,”  and  xapita,  the  “heart.”]  (Fr. 
Pericnrde,  pArAkaRd'.)  The  membra¬ 
nous  bag  which  contains  the  heart. 

P6r  i-carp.  [Pericar'pium  5  from 
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mpt,  “about,”  and  nap-nix;,  “fruit.”]  A 
seed-vessel ;  a  ripened  ovary.  The  peri¬ 
carp  and  the  contained  seeds  together 
constitute  the  fruit  in  the  botanical 
sense  of  the  term.  It  consists  of  an 
epicarp,  endocarp,  and  mosocarp,  which 
last  in  fleshy  fruits  is  called  sarco- 
carp. 

Per-I-car'pic,  or  Per-i-car'pi-al. 
[Pericarpia'Iis.]  Belonging  to  a  peri¬ 
carp. 

Pbr-i-ulia't  [From  nr  pi, 

“about,”  and  xmr/7,  a  “hair.”]  A  scaly 
sheath  investing  the  fertile  flower  and 
base  of  the  foot-stalk  of  some  mosses. 

Pc  r-a-el» on-drl-o-djf  11 '  I-a.*  [From 
perichon’drium,  and  odvrp,  “pain.”]  Pain 
of  the  perichondrium. 

J‘(T-i-clioii-(li'i  ti-cus.  Belonging 

to  perichondritis. 

Per-i-cltoji-dri'tis,  id  is*  [From 
peri chon’dri urn.]  Inflammation  of  the 
perichondrium. 

IPer-i-clioii'dri-mn.®  [From  vr.pt, 
“about,”  and  xosSpa;,  a  “cartilage.”]  A 
membrane  forming  the  immediate  cover¬ 
ing  of  cartilages. 

Pgr-I-cIin's-iim.*  [From  lrzpt,  “a- 
round,”  and  x\ivr),  a  “bed.”]  The  invo¬ 
lucre  of  the  Compositse ;  the  collection 
of  bracts  which  surround  an  assemblage 
of  syngenesious  flowers. 

Per-a-co-rol'lc-us.*  [From  mpt, 
“around,”  and  corol’la.]  Applied  in 
the  plural  feminine  ( PericoroUle.se )  to  a 
Jussieuan  division  of  the  Monopetaleee, 
including  dicotyledonous  plants  with 
perigynous  corols. 

Per-S-era'nl-uMi.®  [From  vspt,  “a- 
round,”  and  k pavtov,  the  “cranium.”] 
The  membrane  immediately  covering  the 
bones  of  the  cranium. 

Per-I-sles-im'tis,  idis*  [From  peri- 
des' mium.\  Inflammation  of  the  peri- 
desmium. 

PeM-(l«s'mi-uin.:s'  [From  irept, 
“around,”  and  csapiou,  a  “band.”]  The 
membrane  which  covers  the  ligaments. 

Pfir-bdid  y-mis.5  [From  vspt,  “a- 
bout,”  and  itSvuo;,  a  “testicle.”]  The 
serous  coat  which  covers  the  testes. 

Pe-rid  i-nm.®  [Diminutive  of  vijpa, 
a  “leathern  pouch.”]  The  round,  mem¬ 
branous,  dry  case  of  the  seeds  of  some 
angiospermatous  mushrooms.  The  en¬ 
velope  of  fruit. 

Per'I-gee.  [Perigee' urn;  from  vzpi, 
“about,”  or  “near,”  and  y»7,  the  “earth.”] 
That  point  of  the  moon’s  orbit  which 
is  nearest  to  the  earth. 

Per-I-glot'tis,  i die.*  [From  itep(, 
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“  about,”  and  y\d>rra,  the  “tongue.”]  The 
villous  membrane  covering  the  tongue. 

P&r-i-g-o'ssi-uan,*  or  Per'I-grone. 

[From  -nipt,  “around,”  and  yovtj,  a  “  seed,” 
or  “fruit.”]  The  same  as  Perianth, 
which  see. 

l: O ‘"-i-gy n ' I -uni.®  [From  mpi,  “a- 
rouuU,  ’  and  ywfi,  a  “woman,”  or  “fe¬ 
male.”]  The  ureeolate  body  formed  in 
the  genus  Carex  by  two  bracts,  which 
become  confluent  at  their  edges  and  en¬ 
close  the  pistil. 

BJe-«,ig,'y-iioKis.  [Perigr'ymis ;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  stamens  when 
situated  around  the  ovary ;  adnate  to 
the  base  of  the  ovary,  or  to  the  calyx. 

Per-i-he'li-on.*  [From rapt, “about,” 
or  “near,”  and  ijXioj,  the  “sun.”]  That 
point  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  comet 
which  is  nearest  to  the  sun. 

Per's-lynipEi.  [From  mpi,  “  around,” 
and  lyin' pk «,•“  water,”  or  “  watery  fluid 
so  named  because  poured  around  in  the 
canals  of  the  ear.]  See  Cotuxnics, 
Water  of. 

Pe-vina/e-ter.  [Perim'etiroii,  or  S5e- 
rim'etrum;  from  mpi,  “around,”  and 
pirpo-j,  a  “measure.”]  The  line  which 
bounds  any  plane  figure.  When  applied 
to  a  circular  ellipse,  it  is  equivalent  to 
rhe  circumference. 

Per-i-ane'ts-S-a.®  [From  j upl,  “a- 
round,”  and  psrphn,  to  “measure.”]  The 
measuring  of  the  circumference  or  of  all 
the  sides  of  any  plane  figure :  perim'- 
etry. 

Per-i-aiys'I-um.*  [From  mpi,  “a- 
round,”  and  p's,  a  “muscle.”]  The  deli¬ 
cate  membrane  immediately  covering 
the  muscles.  Also  termed  vayi'na  mas- 
eula'ris,  or  “muscular  sheath.” 

S»er-I-jife'o-?eIe.i“  [From  nspivaiov, 
the  “perinmum,”  and  Kf)\n,  a  “tumor.”] 
Hernia,  or  rupture,  in  the  perinaeum. 

Perd-nae'um,*  or  EVr-i-iicum. 
[Etymology  uncertain.]  (Fr.  Perinee, 
pArAnA.)  The  space  between  the  anus 
and  the  genital  organs.  Applied  by  some 
writers  to  the  entire  space  between  the 
Os  coccyyis  and  the  arch  of  the  pubis. 

Per-i-siaeAis.*  The  same  as  Peri¬ 
neal.  which  see. 

P£r-i-i.e'al,  or  [P6ri- 

naea'lis.]  Belonging  to  the  perinseum. 

Pfirinfie.  See  PeriNjEUM. 

Per-bne-phri  tis^  [From'  mol, 
“around,”  and  vCpr6;,  a  “  kidney.”]  (Fr. 
PhPffmon  perineph ret i qne,  fleg'm6N°'pA- 
rAn  AfuAtfik'.)  Inflammation  of  the  peri¬ 
toneal  covering  of  the  kidney. 

Per-i-ae'pikrl-um,*  or  Per.s- 
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ne'iihrus.  '  [From  mpi,  “  around,”  and 
vcippo;,  the  “kidney.”]  The  membrane 
immediately  enveloping  the  kidney. 

Perineum.  See  Perinasum. 

Pew-neu'r!-on,if  or  Pei’-a-sneui'E*!- 
11  in.3  [From  mpi,  “around,”  and  vsvpov, 
a  “  nerve.”]  The  theca  or  membranous 
covering  of  a  nerve;  the  neurilemma. 

IVrinevre.  pArAnevR'.  [From  mpi, 
“around,”  and  vevpor,  a  “nerve.”]  A 
French  term  for  Neurilemma,  which  see. 

Pe'i’i-oct.  [Pori '<><1  ns  ;  from  irepi, 
“around,”  and  twios,  a  “way,”  or  “jour¬ 
ney.”]  Literally,  a  “journeying  round,” 
a  “circuit.”  The  time  in  which  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  describes  its  orbit; 
hence,  a  stated  time.  The  space  of  time 
during  which  a  disease  prevails  from  its 
access  to  its  declension. 

Pe-ri-o<I'i-cnI.  [Periocl'icus :  from 
peri'odus,  a  “period.”]  Coming  round 
or  returning  at  certain,  or  stated,  times. 

Per-I-o-<li£'I-ty.  [Porioili^'itas ; 
from  periocl'icus,  “periodical.”]  The 
tendency  of  certain  phenomena  to  recur 
at  stated  times,  as,  for  example,  the  pa¬ 
roxysms  of  an  intermittent,  the  cata¬ 
menia,  the  budding  of  plants,  etc. 

Pe-ri-o-«loii-li  8 is,  i die.*  [From 
mpi,  “about,”  and  o.'ois,  a  “tooth.”]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  socket  of  a  tooth. 

Pe-ri-wi  o-seo|»e.  [Perioilos'co- 
p«s;  from  mp.olos,  a  “period,”  and 
okottso},  to  “observe.”]  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  date  of  menstruation, 
labor,  etc.,  and  for  other  calculations. 

Pe-rs'o-«l«s  ILu-na'jris.*  (“'Lunar 
Period.”)  The  catamenial  or  menstrual 
period. 

Per-s-or'M-ta.*  [From  mpi,  “  around,” 
and  or'bita,  the  “orbit.”]  Tho  lining 
membrane  of  the  orbit  or  socket  of  the 
eye  ;  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit. 

P€ri«ste.  See  Periosteum. 

Per-I-os-te-i'tis.*  The  same  as 
Periostitis,  which  see. 

Per-i-os'te-uiii.®  [From  mpi,  “a- 
round,”  and  ogtzov,  a  “bone.”]  (Fr. 
Perioste,  pArAost'.)  The  thin,  delicate 
membrane  forming  tho  immediate  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  bones. 

Pei’-I-os-ii'tis,  idis*  [From  peri- 
os' team. ]  Inflammation  of  the  perios¬ 
teum. 

Pei'-2-©s-t«'j«a,  a 'tisfi  [From  mpi, 
“ around,”  and  osio'ma,  an  “osseous 
tumor.”]  A  morbid  osseous  formation 
surrounding  a  bone:  a  periostome. 

P6r-I*os»to'sis.*  The  progress  or 
formation  of  periostoma. 
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P6r-I-pet'a-Ions.  [Peripet'alus ; 

from  nepi,  “  around,”  and  iriraKov,  a 
“petal.”]  Surrounding  tho  petals. 

Per-I-pha-ci'tis,  i dis.*  [From  per- 
iph'acu8.\  Inflammation  of  tho  capsule 
of  the  eye;  circumfused  inflammation 
of  the  lens. 

I*e-ripli'a-ciis.®  [From  irepi,  “a- 
round,”  and  (paw;,  a  “'lentil,”  and  lienee 
a  “lens.”]  The  capsule  of  the  lens  of 
the  eye. 

Pe-riph'e-ral.  [From  perrphe'ria, 
the  “periphery.”]  Belonging  to  tho 
periphery  of  any  roundish  substance. 
Applied  by  Dr.  Barclay  as  meaning 
“  towards  the  circumference.” 

Per-j-plier'ic,  or  Per-I-pteer'i-cal. 
[Peripher'iciis.]  Relating  to  the 
periphery,  or  situated  around  the  periph¬ 
ery  of  an  organ. 

Periplier'ic  Im'pul-ses.  A  term 
applied  by  Naumann  to  tho  influence 
which  is  transmitted  from  the  nerves  of 
any  particular  part  of  the  body  to  the 
centres  of  the  nervous  system  (i.e.  tho 
brain  and  the  spinal  cord). 

Pc-riplu'e-ry.  [Pes-iplie'ria;  from 
■nepi,  “  about,”  and  cjispu,  to  “  carry.”] 
The  circumference  of  a  circle,  ellipse,  or 
other  similar  figure. 

Phr-i-pluyl'lium.®  [From  nepi,  “a- 
round,”  and  <pv\\or,  a  “  leaf.”]  Applied 
in  the  plural  ( periphyl'la )  to  the  scales 
around  the  ovary  of  the  Graminacex. 

Per  -  ip  -  iieu  -  mo 'm  -  a  Jto'tha.® 
(“Spurious  or  Bastard  Pcripneumony.”) 
A  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  acute 
bronchitis. 

PSr-ijp-Jieu-mon'ic.  [Peripneu- 

moa'icns.]  Belonging  to  peripneu- 
inony. 

Pei’ipneHimonitis.  See  Pneumonia. 

Per-ip-neu'mo-my'.  [Peripnen- 
mo'nia;  from  irepi,  “around,”  or  “near,” 
and  7 rt/svpwv,  the  “organs  of  breathing;” 
hence,  perhaps,  the  principal  air-pas- 
sages.]  Inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  being  that  part  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  air-passages.  See  Pneu¬ 
monia. 

Per '  i-sper  m.  [Perisper  'maiium, 
or  Perisper'mram ;  from  nspt,  “a- 
round,”  or  “  near,”  and  enrsppa,  a  “seed.”] 
The  albumen  of  the  seed  of  plants. 

Per-i-sper'mate.  [Perisper'ma- 
<tns,  or  Perisper'micits.]  Provided 
with  a  perisperm :  perisper'mic. 

Per-i-sta'eliy-jsBii.®  [From  irepi, 
“  around,”  or  “near,”  and  araxv y,  a 
“  spike,”  or  “ear.”]  Applied  to  the 
glume  of  the  Graminacex. 
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P^r-I-stfti'tic.  [Peristal 'tiens ; 

from  irepiareW co,  to  “  contract.”]  Applied 
to  the  peculiar  movement  of  the  intes¬ 
tines,  like  that  of  a  worm  in  its  progress 
(hence  also  named  vermicular  motion ),  by 
which  they  gradually  propel  their  con¬ 
tents;  applied  by  M.  Iiall  to  ail  the 
movements  of  tho  heart,  stomach,  intes¬ 
tines,  uterus,  etc.,  which  movements  are 
not  directly  dependent  on  the  spinal  mar¬ 
row. 

Per-i-sta-min'e-MS.*  [From  irepi, 
“  around,”  and  sta'men .]  Applied  in 
the  plural  feminine  {peri stainin'  ess),  in 
tho  Jussieuan  system,  to  dicotyledonous, 
apetalous  plants,  in  which  the  stamens 
are  perigynous. 

Per-i-sta-iiiin'I-MS.*  The  same  as 
Peristamineus. 

Per-i-stapla-y-li'mis.®  [From  irepi, 
“  around,”  and  arapvXii,  the  “  uvula.”] 
Belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
uvula :  peristaphyline.  A  term  applied 
to  two  muscles  of  the  palate,  the  exter- 
nu8,  or  circumjlexus  palati,  and  the  inter- 
nus,  or  levator  palati  mollis. 

Per-I-stapEa'y-l©  PSiar-yin-g'e'us  * 
[from  0upuyf,  tho  “pharynx”].  Tho  first, 
or  upper,  portion  of  the  palato-pliaryn- 
rjeus  muscle;  the  second,  or  middle,  por¬ 
tion  is  termed  p>haryngo-stapliylinua  ;  the 
third,  or  lower,  portion,  thy  ro-staphy  linus. 

Per-I-steMi'o-rais.*  [From  repi,  “a- 
round,”  and  arf/pcor,  a  “  stamen.”]  The 
same  as  Peristamineus,  which  see. 

Pe-ris'to-nma,  n't  is.*  [From  nepi, 
“  around,”  and  aropa,  a  “  mouth.”]  The 
margin  or  circumference  of  a  mouth,  or 
of  a  mouth-like  opening :  a  peristome. 

Per'I-stenre.  [  IV-  rist® '  raiuim ; 

from  the  same.]  The  fringe  of  rigid 
processes  around  tho  mouth  of  the  spore- 
case  or  theca  of  certain  mosses. 

Pea^-i-stoiti'ie.  [Peristosu'icnus.] 
Belonging  to  a  peristome. 

Per'S-style.  [IPeiristy'Ius ;  from 
irepi,  “around,”  and  otvXo;,  a  “pillar.”] 
A  range  of  columns  around  an  edifice. 
Also,  a  series  of  stamens  inserted  around 
tho  ovary. 

Pei’-I-sys'to-ie.*'  [From  irepi, 

“around,”  or  “near,”  and  ctuotoXij,  “'con¬ 
traction.”]  Tho  instant  of  time  between 
the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart, -perceptible,  it  is  said,  only  in  the 
dying. 

Peritoisie.  See  Peritonaeum. 

JPe-rit'o-siioiss.  [From  irspi,  “  a- 
round,”  and  repvra,  to  “cut.”]  Applied 
in  Mineralogy  to  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
axis  and  in  more  than  cne  direction. 
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P6r-X-to-nae'um,®  or  I’er-i-to-ne- 
15  isi.  [From  repntivw,  to  “stretch 
around,”  or  “stretch  all  over.”]  (Fr. 
Peritoine,  pa'ri'twfLN'.)  A  strong  serous 
membrane  investing  the  entire  parietes 
and  viscera  of  the  abdomen. 

Per-I-to-ni'tis,  idis.*  [From  peri- 
tonx'um.]  Inflammation  of  the  perito¬ 
naeum  lining  the  parietes  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  when  it  attacks  that  investing 
any  of  the  viscera,  the  disease  usually 
takes  the  name  of  the  viscus,  as  enteritis, 
gastritis,  hepatitis,  nephritis,  etc. 

Per-i-tre'iisa,  a fi».®  [From  rrspi, 
“around,”  and  rprjpa,  a  “hole.”]  The 
per'itreme.  In  Entomology,  a  small  piece 
of  hornlike  substance  surrounding  tho 
stigmatic  opening  along  the  anterior  bor¬ 
der  of  the  episternum,  or  sternum,  of  the 
Hexap'oda. 

Pe-rit'r©-2>«l,  or  Per-it'ro-ii«sas. 

[From  tTcpi,  “around,”  and  rpcrru),  to 
“turn.”]  Horizontal  to  the  axis  of  the 
fruit.  Applied  to  an  embryo  of  a  plant. 

Per-i-zo'ma.*  [From  rr epi,  “  around,” 
and  &vvvpi,  to  “  gird.”]  Literally,  a 
“girdle,”  a  “truss.”  A  name  for  the 
diaphragm. 

Per'IiiEi-isra.  A  mode  of  treatment 
first  employed  by  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  Connecticut.  It  consists  in  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  diseased  part,  tho  extremities 
of  two  metallic  rods,  made  of  different 
metals,  and  called  Metallic  Tractors. 
The  success  obtained  was  probably 
through  the  influence  of  the  imagination. 

Per 'late.  [PesdkVtus;  from  the  Ita¬ 
lian  and  Spanish  per'la,  a  “pearl.”] 
“Pearled.”  Applied  to  leaves  raised 
from  small,  round,  firm  eminences ;  also 
to  the  expansions  of  lichens  provided 
with  round  tubercles,  compared  to  an 
embroidery  of  small  pearls ;  and  some¬ 
times  to  plants  of  which  the  white  flowers 
are  disposed  in  small  oblong  bunches. 

Perle,  penl.  The  French  name  for 
Pearl,  which  see. 

Permanent.  See  Persistent. 

Per-man-g-an'ic  A$'id.  A  name 
proposed  for  the  compound  previously 
called  manganesic  acid. 

Per-me-a-bil'I-ty.  [Permeabil'i- 
tas,  a 'tis;  from  per,  “through,”  and 
me'o,'  to  “pass.”]  That  property  of 
certain  bodies  which  permits  others  to 
pass  through  their  pores. 

Per' me-a-ble.  [Permeab'ilis;  from 
the  same.]  Pcr'vious ;  that  may  bo  per¬ 
meated  ;  that  possesses  permeability. 

Per-mis'tion.  [Permis'tio,  ©bit's, 
or  Permix'tio,  o'nis;  from  per, 


“through,”  or  “thorough,”  and  mis'ceo, 
mis' turn  or  mix' turn,  to  “mix.”]  A  com¬ 
plete  mingling  or  mixture. 

Per'nm-tate.  [Permuta'tns;  from 
permit' to,  permuta' turn,  to  “change,”  or 
“interchange.”]  Applied  to  flowers  in 
which  the  abortion  of  the  sexual  organs 
causes  a  remarkable  change  in  the  floral 
teguments,  as  in  many  double  flowers. 

Pcr-ni^'ious  [from  pemig'iea,  “de¬ 
struction”]  Fe'ver.  A  name  applied 
by  Dr.  Wood  to  a  form  of  congestive  in¬ 
termittent,  on  account  of  its  great  fatality. 

Per'm-o,  o'nis.®  [From  mepva,  the 
“  heel.”]  A  kibe  or  chilblain. 

Per'ni©  Sim'plex.®  (“  Simple 
Chilblain.”)  Chilblain  in  which  tho 
cuticle  is  unbroken. 

Pfer-o-isas'iis,®  or  Pfir-o-iie'ns.® 
[From  7 repovri,  the  “fibula.”]  Perone'al. 
Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
fibula. 

Perossae'us  (or  Pcrone'us)  Bre'- 
vis.®  (“Short  Peronseal  [Muscle].”)  A 
muscle  of  the  leg,  situate  below  the 
2>cronteus  lonejus.  It  is  attached  above  to 
tho  outer  surface  of  the  fibula. 

Pei’onae'iis  PoM'g'iis.®  (“Long  Per- 
onceal  [Muscle].”)  A  muscle  placed  at 
tho  outer  part  of  the  leg,  and  under  the 
sole  of  tho  foot. 

Peronse'ns  Ter'tins.®  (“  Third 
Peronmal  [Muscle].”)  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  lower  third  of  the  fibula,  and 
inserted  into  the  outer  metatarsal  bone. 

Per'o-ne.*  [Gr.  mpui/r).']  The  fibula, 
or  external  bone  of  the  leg. 

PfironC,  p&'ro'ni'.  The  French  term 
for  Fibula,  which  see. 

P<Si>o-ne'aI.  Belonging  to  the  fibula. 
See  Perojleus. 

Peroneus.  See  Peronasus. 

Per.  op.  em et.  =  Perac'td  operatio'- 
ne  emet'ici ,®  “When  the  operation  of 
the  emetic  is  finished.” 

IVr-ov  i^lat-ed.  [Peroxyda'tus.] 
Applied  to  a  metal,  or  other  simple  body, 
in  the  state  of  a  peroxide. 

Per-ox'Idc.  [Perox'ydum ;  from 
per,  “intensive,”  and  ox'ydum,  an 
“oxide.”]  The  compound  which  results 
from  the  combination  of  a  simple  body 
with  the  maximum  of  oxygen. 

Per'ry.  [Vi'iium  Pyra'ceum.] 
[From  the  French  Poire,  a  “pear.”]  A 
vinous  liquor  made  from  pears,  in  the 
same  way  as  cider  is  made  from  apples. 

Per'sl-ca.®  [From  Per' sin,  its  native 
country.]  The  peach-tree,  or  the  Amyij'- 
dalus  Per'sica. 

Per-sis'tent.  [Persia 'tens;  from 
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persis'to ,  to  “continue,”  to  “persevere.”] 
Constant;  permanent;  remaining,  as 
the  leaves  of  evergreens  through  the 
winter,  and  the  calyx  of  many  plants 
until  the  fruit  is  formed. 

Per'so-nate.  [Persona'ttus ;  from 
perso'na,  a  “  character  in  a  drama,”  a 
“mask.”]  Masked;  disguised.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  flowers. 

Per-spc-cil'lnm.*  [From  per, 
“through,”  and  spe'cio,  to  “behold.”] 
An  eye-glass ;  in  the  plural  (perspccil’ la) 
spectacles. 

Per-spi-va'tfon.  [Perspira'tio, 

o’nis;  from  perapi’ro,  perspira’tum,  to 
“  breathe  through.”]  The  fluid  secreted 
by  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous  arte¬ 
ries  on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  sweat. 
See  Diaphoresis,  Hidhosis,  Sudation, 
and  Sudor. 

Perspiration,  Diminished.  See 

Adiaphoresis,  Adiapneustia,  and  An- 
idrosis. 

Perspira'tion,  In-sen 'si-t>le.  The 

same  as  Transpiration,  which  see. 

Perspiration,  Morbid.  See  Epiii- 
DROSIS. 

Perspiration,  Obstructed.  See 

Adiapiioresis,  and  Anidrosis. 

Perturba'tio  (per-tur-ba'she-o) 
Crit'i  •ca.*  A  critical  disturbance  or 
excitement  of  the  organism,  forming  the 
crisis  of  a  disease. 

Per-tnr-ba'tion.  [Perturba'tio, 

o'nis;  from  per,  “very,”  or  “greatly,” 
and  tur'bo,  turbo! turn,  to  “  disturb.”]  In 
Pathology,  excessive  restlessness  or  dis¬ 
quiet.  Applied  in  Astronomy  to  the  de¬ 
viation  of  a  celestial  body  from  the  ellip¬ 
tic  orbit  which  it  would  describe  if  acted 
upon  by  no  other  attractive  force  than 
that  of  the  sun  or  central  body  around 
which  it  revolves. — (Bhande.) 

Per-tuse'.  [Pertu'sus;  from  per- 
tun' do,  pertu' sum,  to  “pierce.”]  Pierced 
with  large  holes  distributed  irregularly. 
Applied  to  certain  parts  of  plants. 

Pcr-tus'sis.®  [From  per,  intensive, 
and  tus’sis,  a  “cough.”]  (Fr.  Toux  con¬ 
vulsive,  too  kix'vUrsiv',  and  Coqueluche, 
k6kTush'.)  Hooping-cough.  A  con¬ 
tagious  disease  characterized  by  a  con¬ 
vulsive  strangulating  cough,  with  hoop¬ 
ing,  returning  by  fits  which  are  usually 
terminated  by  vomiting.  A  genus  of  the 
order  8 pas  mi,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

P£r-u-if'er-us.*  [From  Peruvia’nus, 
“Peruvian,”  and fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Lit¬ 
erally,  “bearing  what  is  Peruvian:”  as, 
Myro8permum  Peruiferum,  the  “  Myro- 
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spermum  which  produces  the  Peruvian 
[Balsam].” 

Peru-late.  [Perula'tus.]  Hav¬ 
ing  bud-scales  ( perulse ). 

Pfir'ule.  [Per'ula;  diminutive  of 
pe'ra,  a  “shepherd's  pouch.”]  In  Botany, 
a  kind  of  sac  formed  by  the  prolonged, 
adherent  bases  of  two  lobes  of  the  peri- 
gone  of  certain  Orchidete ;  also,  the  en¬ 
velope  of  buds  of  trees  of  cold  climates; 
a  bud-scale. 

Peruvian  Balsam.  See  Balsam 
op  Peru. 

Peruvian  Bark.  See  Cinchona. 

Pe-ru-vl-a'nus.®  Belonging  to  Peru : 
Pcru'vian. 

Per-vi-gil'I-um.*  [From  per,  in¬ 
tensive,  and  viy'ilo,  to  “  watch.”]  Dis¬ 
inclination  to  sleep;  watching;  vigi¬ 
lance. 

Pe§,®  gen.  Pedis.  [From  mri ij,  a 
“foot.”]  (Fr.  Pied,  pe-i'.)  The  foot; 
the  base  on  which  the  body  rests  when 
standing.  It  consists  of  the  tarsus,  me¬ 
tatarsus,  and  toes;  with  their  blood-ves¬ 
sels,  nerves,  tendons,  sheaths,  and  integu¬ 
ments. 

Pes An-sc-ri'nus.*  (“  Goose-Foot.”) 
The  distribution  of  the  facial  nerve,  so 
called  from  a  fancied  resemblance;  the 
parotidean  plexus. 

Pcs  Equinus.  See  Talipes  Equi- 
NUS. 

Pes  If ijs-po-cam ' pi.®  (“Foot  of 
the  Hippocampus.”)  Properly,  the  ante¬ 
rior  part  of  the  hippocampus,  but  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  hippocampus. 

Pcs'sa-ry.  [Pessa'rium ;  from 
an  “oval-shaped  stone.”]  (Fr. 
Pessaire,  pes'sfiit'.)  An  instrument  in 
the  form  of  a  ring,  or  ball,  for  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  vagina,  to  prevent  or 
remedy  the  prolapse  of  the  uterus. 

Peste.  Sec  Pestis. 

Pes-tif  'er-ous.  [Pes'tifer;  from 
pes’tis,  a  “plague,”  and  fe’ro,  to 
“bear,”  or  “produce.”]  Producing  or 
causing  pestilence. 

Pcs'ti-Ience.  [Pestilen'tia,  and 
Pes'tis.]  A  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  which  is  epidemic,  or  endemic, 
and  fatal ;  a  plague. 

P6s-tl-len'tial,  or  Pestl-lent. 
[Pcstaleutia'Ies.]  Pertaining  to  pesti¬ 
lence  ;  producing  the  plague,  or  pesti¬ 
lence. 

Pes'tJs.®  (Fr.  Peste,  pest.)  The 
plague,  a  disease  .characterized  by  ty¬ 
phus  fever,  great  prostration  of  strength, 
buboes,  carbuncles,  petecliix,  haemor¬ 
rhage,  and  sometimes  by  diarrhcc*.  A 
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genus  of  the  order  Exanthemata,  class 
P>/rexise,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Pestle.  [Pistil'lum.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  to  pound  with  in  a  mortar. 

Pet'al.  [Lat.  Pet'alum ;  Gr.  neraXor, 
an  “expanded  leaf.”]  A  flower-leaf;  a 
leaf  of  a  corolla. 

Pet-a-lan '  thus.*  [Erom  it eraXov,  a 
“  petal,”  and  avi)o;,  a  “  flower.”]  Having 
flowers  with  petals. 

Pe-tal'I-fform.  [Petalifor'inss ; 

from  7r£r a\ov,  a  “  petal.”]  Shaped  like  a 
petal;  petaloid. 

Pet-a-lo'«les.®  [From  rsraXov,  a  “pet¬ 
al,”  and  ddo;,  a  “form.”]  Resembling 
petals;  also, having  petals,  or  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  petals. 

Pet-a-lo'de-us.*  The  same  as  Pet- 
alodes,  which  see. 

Pet'a-loid.  [Petaloi'cles ;  from 
vzTa\oj,  a  “petal,”  and  tico;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  petal. 

Pet'a-lous.  Having  petals. 

*  Pe-te'elil-a,*  plural  Pe-te'«M-se. 
[From  pete’chio,  a  “  flea-bite.”]  A  small 
red  or  purplish  spot,  like  a  flea-bite. 

Pete'eliise  si'ne  Fe'fore.*  (“  Pete- 
chiae  without  Fever.”)  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  purpura  simplex,  or  petechial 
scurvy. 

Pe-te'cM-al,  or  pe-tek'e-al.  [Pe- 
techia'Iis.]  Belonging  to  petechia:. 

Pc-tl-o-la'eeous.  [Petiola'ceus  5 
from  peti'olus,  a  “petiole.”]  Applied  to 
buds  when  the  bases  of  the  petioles,  di¬ 
lated  into  shells,  form  the  investiture  of 
the  young  shoot. 

Pet'I-o*lar.  [Petiola/ris.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  a  petiole,  or  borne  on  a  petiole. 

Pet'I-o-late.  [Petiola'tus.]  Pro¬ 
vided  with  a  petiole. 

Pet-i-o-la'tion.  [Petiola'tio,  o'nis.] 
The  state  of  leaves  provided  with  a 
petiole. 

Pet'i-ole.  [Peti'olus ;  diminutive 
of  pes,  a  “foot.”]  The  foot-stalk  of  a 
leaf ;  a  leaf-stalk. 

Pet-I-ol'u-late.  [Petiolula'tus.] 

Applied  to  a  foliole  borne  upon  a  petio- 
lule. 

Pet'i-o-lule.  [Petiol'ulus ;  diminu¬ 
tive  of  peti'olus,  a  “petiole.”]  The  par¬ 
ticular  petiole  of  each  foliole  in  a  com¬ 
pound  leaf. 

Petit  Argent,  peh-tA  tait'zhoN“'.  A 
French  term  for  Platinum,  which  see. 

Petit  (peh-tA),  Ca-nal  of.  A  small 
triangular  canal,  between  the  layers  of 
the  hyaloid  membrane  that  enclose  the 
crystalline  lens :  discovered  by  Petit. 

Petite  Vfrole,  peh-tAt'  v&’rol'.  A 
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French  name  for  “small-pox.”  See 
Variola. 

Petit  Mai,  peh-tb'  mil.  A  French 
term  for  the  slighter  form  of  epilepsy. 

Petiveriaeese,*  pet-e-ve-re-a'she-e. 
[From  Petive'ria,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
small  natural  order  of  exogenous  West 
Indian  or  tropical  plants  (herbs  or  under¬ 
shrubs). 

Pe-tral'o-gy.  [Petralo'g-ia ;  from 

irirpa,  a  “reck,”  and  Xdyoj,  a  “discourse.”] 
The  science- which  treats  of  the  nature  of 
rocks. 

Petrelaeuin.  See  Petroleum. 

Pet-rl-fac'tion.  [From  pe'ira,  a 
“rock,”  and  fa'cio,  to  “make.”]  The 
act  of  petrifying,  or  converting  into 
stone.  Also  applied  to  a  body  changed 
into  stone.  The  term  petrifaction  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  Virchow  to  the  change  which 
takes  place  when  any  soft  part  of  the 
body  assumes  the  form  or  appearance  of 
bone  by  absorbing  calcareous  matter.  In 
this  sense,  it  is  synonymous  with  calcifi¬ 
cation,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
ossification,  which  denotes  the  formation 
of  actual  bone. 

Petrification.  See  Petrifaction. 

Pet-ro-graph  S-cal.  [Petrograph 

icos.]  Belonging  to  petrography. 

Pe-trog'ra-phy .  [Petrogra  'pliia ; 

from  rirpa,  a  “  rock,”  and  ypiuptn.  to 
“write.”]  A  description  of  rocks;  or 
the  art  of  writing  on  stone. 

Pe-tro'le-um.*  [From  pe'tra,  a 
“rock,”  and  o'leum,  “oil.”]  “Rock  oil.” 
A  bituminous  liquid  substance  that  flows 
between  rocks,  or  issues  from  the  earth. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Bond,  and 
Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  Petroleum  Barbadense. 

Petro'Ieum  Bar-bswlen'se.®  A 
kind  of  tar  found  in  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland;  mineral  tar;  termed 
also  Bitumen  Barbadense. 

Pet'ro-lin,  or  Pet'ro-line.  [Pet* 
roli'na.]  A  substance  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tillation  from  petroleum. 

Pet-ro-nias'toid.  [From  nerpa,  a 
“rock,”  and  mastoi'des.]  Applied  by 
Owen  to  the  liomologues  of  the  mastoid 
process  in  certain  mammalia. 

Pe-troph'i-Ius.*'  [From  irtrpa,  a 
“rock,”  and  0iAkj,  to  “love.”]  Literally, 
“loving  rocks.”  Growing  in  rocky  or 
stony  places:  petroph'ilous. 

Pe-tro'sal.  [Petro'sus ;  from  ittrpa, 
a  “rock.”]  Belonging  to  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Petro  sal  Si  nus.  Applied  to  each 
of  two  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  the 
superior  and  inferior,  leading  from  the 
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cavernous  sinus  backwards  to  the  lateral 
sinus :  so  named  because  they  are  adjacent 
to  the  petrous  bone. 

Pct-ro-se-li'num.®  [From  r&pa,  a 
“rock,”  and  oi\ivov,  “parsley:”  named 
because  it  grows  among  stony  places.] 
Parsley.  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
Pentnndria,  natural  order  Apiacem.  Also, 
the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  root  of  Petroseli'num  sati'vum.  See 
Apiitm  Petroselinum. 

Pctroseli'mun  Sa-ti'vum.®  The 
systematic  name  of  the  common  parsley- 
plant.  Also  called  Apium  Petroseli- 
nd,v. 

Petroseli'mim  Vul-ga're.*  An¬ 
other  name  for  Petroselinum  Sativum, 
which  see. 

Pe'trous.  [Petro'sus;  from  irsrpa, 
a  “rock.”]  Belonging  to,  or  resembling, 
a  rock  or  stone.  See  Petrosal. 

Pew'ter.  [Old^French,  Peantre,  po't’r; 
modern  French,  Etnin,  VtaN0'.]  An  alloy 
of  tin  and  lead,  to  which  antimony  and 
copper  in  small  proportions  are  some¬ 
times  added. 

Pcy'er's  Glands  [Peye'ri  Gian'- 
dulse],  or  Pey'er’s  Pateh'es.  The 

glandulee  aggregates,  or  assemblages  of 
minute  glands  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  intestines,  first  noticed  by  Peyer. 
According  to  Virchow,  “  a  Peyer’s  Patch 
is  nothing  more  than  a  lymphatic  gland 
spread  out  as  it  were  upon  the  sur¬ 
face.” 

Pha-$i'tis,  idisA-  [From  <pa<6f,  the 
“lentil;”  also,  the  “lens  of  the  eye.”] 
Inflammation  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Pliac-o-o's'ta,®  or  Phac-o-sys'te.* 
[From  (pax6 a  “lentil,”  and  kvity]  or  kvj- 
tl ;,  a  “bag.”]  The  capsule  of  the  crys¬ 
talline  lens. 

Phac-o-^ys-tec'to-me.®  [From  pha- 
coci/s’ta,  and  EKropr),  a  “cutting  out.”] 
Rognetta’s  operation  for  cataract  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  a  part  of  the  capsule. 

Phac-o-^ys-tee'to-mus.®  The  in¬ 
strument  used  in  the  operation  of  pha- 
cocystectomy :  a  phacocystectome. 

Plia«-o-«y-s-ti'tis,  i  disA  [From 
phacocy T t,a.\  Inflammation  of  the  cap¬ 
sule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Pha-co-i'deS.*  [From  0a<cds.  a  “len¬ 
til,”  and  elSo;,  a  “form.”]  Resembling 
a  lentil  in  form. 

Phacomalacia,*  fak-o-ma-la'she-a. 
[From  6ai cdy,  a  “lentil,”  or  “lens,”  and 
pdkaxia,  “softness.”]  Softening  of  the 
crystalline  lens. 

Pliac-o-plas'ma,  at  is  A  [From  <f>a- 
k6s,  a  “lentil,”  and  n\aapa,  “any  thing 
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moulded.”]  A  cataplasm,  or  poultice, 
of  lentils;  also  applied  to  a  poultice  of 
linseed  meal. 

Pluen-o-car'pas.-  [From  Qaivoyat, 
to  “appear,”  and  Kapiro “fruit.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  fruits  very  apparent. 

Ph*-nog  a-mous.  [Phaenoga'- 
inius ;  from  <paiva>,  to  “  appear,”  and 
yupo;,  “marriage.”]  Having  stamens 
and  pistils  distinctly  developed;  having 
manifest  flowers.  See  Phanerogamcs. 

Phaenomenon.  See  Phenomenon. 

Plue-nom'e-no-sco'pi-a.®  [F  rom 
phsenom' enon,  and  cKotriw,  to  “examine.”] 
The  observation  and  examination  of 
(morbid)  phenomena. 

Plia£-e-dse'n».*  [From  rpuyco,  to 
“eat,”  or  “eat  away.”]  A  malignant 
ulcer  which  spreads  very  rapidly. 

Phagedae'na  Gan-gre-no'sa.* 
Hospital  gangrene. 

Phag-e-den'ic.  [Pliagedaen'icus.] 
Belonging  to  phagedsena, 

Pli  a-  Ian '  ga-gra  ,*  Pha-lan-gar- 
thri'tis,  1  disA  [From  pka'lanx,  aypa, 
a  “seizure,”  and  arthri'tis,  “gout.”] 
Gout  of  the  finger  or  toe. 

Plm-lan'gesi,*  the  plural  of  Phalanx, 
which  see. 

Pha-lan'gic.  [Plialan'gicus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  th z  phalanges. 

Phal'anx*  or  fa'lanks,  plural  Pha- 
lan'geS.  [Gr.  0lXayJ,  a  “battalion.”] 
Applied  in  the  plural  to  the  small  bone8 
of  the  fingers  and  toes.  In  Botany,  it 
signifies  bundles  of  adelphous  or  clus¬ 
tered  stamens. 

Phal-lal'g-l-a.*  [From  (pa\\6 the 
“ membruni  virile,”  or  “penis,”  and  aXyoj, 
“pain.”]  Pain  in  the  membruni  virile. 

Phal-la-neii-rys'ma,  a tisA  [From 
c/iaXXuf,  the  “membruni  virile,”  or  “penis,” 
and  thtvpwpa,  a  “  widening,”  also  “  aneur¬ 
ism.”]  Aneurism  of  the  penis. 

I'isal-Io-blcii-nor-rlia1  'a.*  [From 
<pa\\6;,  the  “penis,”  and  blennorrhce'a.] 
Chronic  blennorrhnea,  or  gleet. 

Phal-lo-car-^I-iio'ma,  Mis  A  [From 
0aXXoj,  the  “penis,”  and  KapKivwpa,  “can¬ 
cer.”]  Cancer  of  the  penis. 

Phal-lo-i'deS.®  [From  ipdKXog,  the 
“penis,” andtido;, a“form.”]  Resembling 
a  penis. 

Phal-lon 'cus.®  [From  0aAX<%,  the 
“penis,”  and  oyxo;,  a  “tumor.”]  A  mor¬ 
bid  swelling  of  the  penis. 

Phal-lor-rlia'gl-a.*  [From  0aXX<k, 
the  “  penis,”  and  pfiywpi,  to  “  burst  forth.”] 
A  bursting  forth  of  blood  from  the  penis. 

Phal-lor-rlioe'a.®  [From  0aXX6;,  the 
“penis,”  and  psco,  to  “flow.”]  A  flow 
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from  the  penis  (or  urethra).  Another 
term  for  gonorrhoea. 

Phan-er-an-the'rns,*  Phan-e- 

ran 'thus.*  [From  (pavepog,  “evident,” 
d.'dnpos,  an  “anther,”  and  djQug,  a  “flow¬ 
er.”]  Having  anthers  on  the  outside: 
phaneranthe'rous. 

Phan-c-rog'a-mous.  [Phanerog'- 
amns,  Phancroga'iuius :  from  <pai/c- 
p6;,  “manifest,”  “conspicuous,”  and  yupoq, 
“  marriage,”  or  “union.”]  Having  mani¬ 
fest  or  conspicuous  flowers.  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  grand  division  of  plants,  called 
also  flotcerintj,  or  phmnogamous,  plants. 

Phan-tas'ma,  a tis.*  [From  <l>avTaX,u, 
to  “make  appear.”]  Phantasm.  An 
apparition;  an  imaginary  representation 
of  objects  not  really  present,  the  effect 
of  disease  of  the  eye  or  brain;  phantasy. 

Phan-tAS-mat'ic.  [Pliantasmat- 
icus.]  Pertaining  to  phantasma. 

Plian'tom.  [Pltaiilo'iiia,  atis; 
from  ^arra^oj,  to  “make  visible.”]  The 
same  as  Phantasma.  Also,  the  small 
efiigy  of  a  child  employed  to  illustrate 
the  progress  of  labor. 

PUar-bi'tis  Nil.*  A  convolvula- 
ceous  tropical  plant  with  purgative  seeds, 
which  may  be  substituted  for  jalap. 

Phar-m»-£cu'tic.  [Pliarmaceu'- 
ticns;  from  0appa«iia),  to  “use  medi¬ 
cines.”]  Belonging  to  pharmacy. 

Phar-ma-^efi ' tics.  [Pharm aceu ' - 
tica;  from  the  same.]  The  science  of 
preparing  medicines. 

Pliar-ma-ceu'tist.  One  skilled  in 
pharmacy ;  a  druggist. 

Pbar'ma-cist.  The  same  as  Phar¬ 
maceutist. 

Pliar-ma-eo-<ty-nam'ics.  [Pliar- 
niacodynam'ica;  from  <pdppa.Kov,  a 
“medicine,”  also  “poison,”  and  ivnapiq, 
‘'power.”]  That  branch  of  Materia 
Medica  which  treats  of  the  power  or 
effects  of  medicines  and  poisons. 

Phar-ma-cog'no-sy.  [From  i pappa- 
kuv,  a  “medicine,”  and  ywoc r<j,  “know¬ 
ledge.”]  That  branch  of  Pharmacology 
which  treats  of  simples  or  unprepared 
medicines. 

Pbar-ma-co-log'I-cal.  [Pbarma- 
colo&'icus.]  Of,  or  belonging  to,  Phar¬ 
macology. 

Pbar-ma-ool'o-gy.  [Pharmaco- 
lo'gia:  from  0a ppaxov,  a  “medicine,”  and 
X<Syo;,  a  “discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the 
art  or  science  of  preparing  medicines; 
that  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
medicines;  pharmacy. 

Phar  ina-con.*  [Gr.  Qappaicov.]  A 
medicine ;  a  drug ;  also,  a  poison. 


Phar-ma-co-pce'ia.*  [From  tbappa- 
kov,  a  “medicine,”  and  iroiao,  to  “make.”] 
A  book  containing  directions  for  com¬ 
pounding  or  preparing  medicines. 

I’liar-ma-co-iMi'fal.  [Pharma* 
copoeia'lis.]  Of,  or  belonging  to,  a 
pharmacopoeia. 

Phar'ma-cy.  [Pharma'cia;  from 
< pdppaKov ,  a  “medicine.”]  Th6  art  of  pre¬ 
paring  medicines  to  be  used  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases ;  the  trade  of  a  drug¬ 
gist. 

Phjir-yn-gftrgl-a.*  [From  0co«y(, 
the  “throat,”  or  “pharynx,”  and  aXyoy, 
“pain.”]  Pain  in  the  pharynx. 

Pbar-yn-gal'gi-cus.*  Belonging  to 

pha  rynya  Igi  a . 

Ph&r-yn-ge'al.  [Pliarynge'us ; 

from  <j>dpvyl,  the  “  pharynx.”]  Belonging 
to  the  pharynx. 

Pha-ryn-gem-phrax'is.*  [From 

<p(ipvy%,  the  “pharynx,”  and  cpfpafc,  a 
“  stoppage.”]  A  stoppage  or  obstruction 
in  the  pharynx. 

Phar-yn-gis'imis.*  [From  <papvyt, 
the  “pharynx.”]  Spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  the  pharynx. 

Phar-yn-gi'tis,  lefts.®  [From  0npuyf, 
the  “pharynx.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
pharynx;  also  termed  C yuan' die.  phar- 
ynye'a. 

Pha-ryn'go-dyii'l-a.*  [From  <f>dpvy\, 
the  “pharynx,”  and  ofcj?,  “pain.”] 
Pain,  spasmodic  or  chronic,  of  the  phar¬ 
ynx. 

Phar-yn-gol'o-gy.  [From  <pupvy\, 
the  “pharynx,”  and  Xoyoj,  a  “  discourse.”] 
That  part  ol  Anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  pharynx. 

Pba-ryngo-per-is'to-le.*  [From 

0ap»yf,  the  “pharynx,”  mpf,  “around,” 
and  crrcXXco,  to  “set,”  to  “arrange;”  also, 
to  “bind.”]  Contraction  or  constriction 
of  the  pharynx.  Sec  Phartngostenia. 

Pha-ryn'go-ple'gl-a.*  [From  0apvy(, 
the  “ pharynx,”  and irXnyii,  a “  stroke.”]  A 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx. 

Plm-ryii-gor-rha’p-a.®  [From 

0upvy£,  the  “pharynx,”  and  pfiyvvpt,  to 
“burst  forth.”]  A  bursting  forth  or 
sudden  discharge  (of  blood)  from  the 
pharynx. 

Pha-ryii-go-spas'mus.®  [From 

0ap vyl,  the  “  pharynx,”  and  arraepnq,  a 
“convulsion.”]  Spasm  of  the  pharynx. 

l’lia-rjii-go-ste'iii'ij.  [From  0apuyj, 
the  “pharynx,”  and  arevoq,  a  “strait,”  or 
“  difficulty.”]  Contraction  of  the  phar¬ 
ynx,  like  pharyngoperistole. 

Ph^rjhn'go-tome.  [Pharyngot'- 
oniiis :  from  0dpwyj,  the  “pharynx,” 
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and  Gym,  to  ‘‘cut.”]  An  instrument 
invented  by  Petit  for  scarifying  the  ton¬ 
sils  and  opening  abscesses  about  the 
fauces. 

Phhr-yii-g’ot'o-my.  [Pharyngo- 
to'mia;  from  the  same.]  The  operation 
of  cutting  into  the  pharynx. 

Pbar'ynx.®  [Gr.^apuyf.]  The  com¬ 
mon  opening  or  passage  of  the  gullet 
and  windpipe:  in  other  words,  the  mus- 
culo-membranous  sac  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth  and  upper  part  of  the  oeso¬ 
phagus. 

Pliase.  [Lat.  PIsa'sis;  G  r.  <j>ams,  an 
‘Appearance.”]  Applied  in  Astronomy 
to  the  appearance  or  shape  which  the 
moon  and  some  of  the  planets  present, 
such  as  gibbous,  horned,  halved,  and 
round,  or  full. 

Plia-si-an'i-dae.®  [From  phasia' nus, 
a  “pheasant.”]  The  name  of  a  family 
of  gallinaceous  birds,  of  which  the 
pheasant  is  the  type. 

Plia-sl-a'uus.®  [Named  from  the 
river  Pkasis,  in  Colchis  or  Pontus,  from 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
into  Europe.]  The  pheasant.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Gallinacese. 

Phasia'nus  Col'cM-cus.®  (“  Colchi- 
ean  Pheasant.”)  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  pheasant,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  delicate  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Pliasia'nus  Callus.®  The  syste¬ 
matic  name  of  the  common  domestic 
fowl ;  also  called  Gallus  domesticus. 

Pbat-nor-rlia'gi-a.®  [From  parvrj, 
the  “socket  of  a  tooth,”  and  pr/yi/vpa,  to 
“break  or  burst  forth.”]  A  sudden  dis¬ 
charge  of  blood  from  an  alveolus,  or 
tooth-socket. 

Phen-go-pJto'bx-a.®  [From  peyyog, 
“light,”  and  ipdSo;,  “fear.”]  A  fear  or  in¬ 
tolerance  of  light. 

Plien'I-cin,  or  Phen'x-clne.  [Piicen- 
ici'na;  from  <j>om£,  “purple.”]  A  name 
given  by  Crum  to  the  substance  other¬ 
wise  named  Indigo-carmina ,  which  he 
discovered. 

PUe-nom'e-no-grapli'I-cal.  [Pliae- 
uomenograpli'icus.]  Belonging  to 
phenomenography. 

Plie-nom-c-nog'ra-plijl.  [PUse- 
liomeiioyi’a'pliia ;  from  phtenom' enon, 
and  ypi'Pu,  to  “write.”]  A  history  of 
morbid  phenomena. 

S’he-iiom-e-nolo-iry.  [Phsenom- 
cnolo'g-ia;  from  phsenom' enon,  and  Ao- 
yoj,  a  “discourse.”]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  symptoms  or  phenomena  of 
disoase. 

Phe-nom'e-non.  [Pluenom'e- 
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non,  or  Pbsenom'enum ;  from  tbaivo- 
/<«:,  to  “appear.”]  An  appearance:  any 
thing  remarkable. 

Plii'al,  or  VI'sjil.  [Phi'ala;  from 
pia\ri,  a  “shallow  cup,  or  bowl.”]  A 
small  glass  bottle  for  containing  liquid 
medicines. 

PMladelphacese^-fil-a-del-fa'she-e. 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs,  natives  of  India,  Japan,  and 
North  America.  It  includes  the  Phila- 
del' ph.us  (Syringa,  or  Mock-Orange). 

Ptil-los'o-pher’s  Stone.  [L.a'pis 
Pliilosoplto'rum.]  An  imaginary  sub¬ 
stance  which,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  alchemists,  had  the  power  to 
transmute  base  metals  into  gold. 

Plji-los'o-plty.  [Philoso'pMa ; 
from  pi\ew,  to  “love,”  and  copia,  “wis¬ 
dom.”]  The  knowledge  of  things,  natu¬ 
ral  and  moral,  founded  upon  reason  and 
experience.  The  science  of  causes  and 
principles.  It  is  sometimes  employed  to 
signify  the  sum  total  of  systematic  human 
knowledge. 

Pluil'tre,  or  Pbil'ter.  [From  0iAi&), 
to  “love.”]  A  love-potion;  a  medicine 
often  used  by  the  ancients  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inspiring  love. 

Philytlraccse,®  fil-e-dra'she-e.  [From 
Phily' drum,,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  China  and  New  Hol¬ 
land. 

Pbi-mo'sis.*  [From  piyoos,  to  “  muz¬ 
zle,”  to  “bind.”]  A  constriction  of  the 
extremity  of  the  prepuce,  so  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  drawn  back  to  uncover  the  glans. 

Pbi-mot'i-cus.®  Belonging  to  phi¬ 
mosis  :  phimotic. 

PJiIeb-ec-ta'sI-a,®  or  Phle-bec'ta- 
sis.®  [From  <p\hp,  a  “vein,”  and  herdvw, 
to  “extend.”]  Terms  for  varix,  an  en¬ 
larged  or  swelled  vein. 

Plilcb-ec-to'pi-a.®  [From  a 

“  vein,”  and  cktotto;,  “  out  of  place.”] 
The  abnormal  situation  of  a  vein,  from 
original  malformation  or  the  pressure  of 
a  tumor. 

Phle-bi'tis,  idisfi  [From  p\s\p,  a 
“vein.”]  Inflammation  of  a  vein.  It 
is  distinguished  by  a  hard,  cord-like  line, 
tender  or  painful  on  being  touched,  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  course  of  a  vein  or 
veins,  from  an  incision  or  wound. 

Plilebi'tis,  IT'ter-ine.  A  term  for 
puerperal  fever. 

Plile-bo'des.®  [From  0A«/',  a 
“vein,”  and  £&>;,  a  “form.”]  Resembling 
a  vein;  also,  having  veins. 

Plilc-b<»s'ra-pli^r.  [PhIebogra'« 
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|>hia;  from  i.'Aitp,  a  “vein,”  and  ypadcj, 
to  “write.”]  A  description,  or  history, 
of  the  veins. 

JP2i3e-5»o-i'<Ie£.*  [From  tfihcth,  a 
“vein,”  and  elfo;,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
blin'!  a  vein:  phle'boid. 

SMileb'o-lite.  [Phleboli'tes;  from 
a  “  vein,”  and  At'Oo;,  a  “  stone.”] 
Literally,  “vein-stone.”  Applied  to 
small,  fibrous,  dense  bodies  sometimes 
found  loose  in  the  veins. 

JPJUe-fool'o-S’y.  [F'MeboSo'g-ia ; 
from  0Ai!i/,  a  “  vein,”  and  Xoyo,-,  a  “  dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  on  the  veins;  the 
anatomy  of  the  veins. 

I*lilel»'o-me-tri'tis,  id  is*  [From 
ijAi'-p,  a  “vein,”  and  metri’tis,  “inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  womb.”]  Venous  me¬ 
tritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the 
womb. 

PMeb-oi*-rl»a'gi-a.*  [From  <phhp,  a 
“vein,”  and  phyvvpi,  to  “burst  forth.”] 
Sudden  discharge  of  blood  from  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  a  vein  :  phlebor'rhagy. 

PSileb-or-rilsGx'is.®  [From  a 

“vein,”  and  /5/JJij,  a  “breaking,”  or 
“  bursting.”]  The  bursting,  or  rupture, 
of  a  vein. 

P3ilel»-o-s£e-nog;'ra-i»lay.  [PJsleb- 
oscenog’ra'|>l»ia;  from  <;<Ast,  a  “vein,” 
cxn»r\,  a  “  scene,”  and  y pa<pw,  to  “  write.”] 
An  illustrated  description  of  the  veins. 
See  Phlebogkapiiv. 

Phleb-o-tom'I-cal.  [Phlebotom- 
leas.]  Belonging  to  phlebotomy. 

Plsle-bot'o-my.  [PSileboto'iHia ; 
from  <phzj/,  a  “  vein,”  and  ripvco,  to  “cut.”] 
The  operation  of  opening  a  vein;  vene¬ 
section  ;  blood-letting. 

Plllegm,  flem.  [Gr.  (fiXiypa ;  from 
(ji\‘zyb),  to  “burn.”]  Originally,  “inflam¬ 
mation,”  but  afterwards  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  humors  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
inflammation,  and  also  of  diseases  un¬ 
attended  with  inflammation.  One  of  the 
four  natural  humors  of  the  ancients. 
A  name  given  by  the  old  chemists  to  a 
watery  distilled  liquor,  as  distinguished 
from  a  spirituous  liquor.  In  popular 
language,  the  thick  viscid  mucus  secreted 
by  the  lungs. 

Phlegmasia,*  fieg-ma'she-a,  plural 
Phlegmasiae,  fleg-mu'she-c.  [From 
tpXzyoj,  to  “burn.”]  Phleg'masy.  In¬ 
flammation  accompanied  by  fever.  In 
the  plural,  inflammations  with  fever. 
An  order  of  the  class  Pyrexia:  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Phleg-ma-sit'I-eus.*  Of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  phlegmasia,  or  inflammation;  in¬ 
flammatory. 


Phlegmatia,*'  fleg-ma'slie-a.  [From 
<£\zypa,  “phlegm,”  a  “watery  humor.”] 
Dropsical  swelling. 

PSslegnsa'tia  SJo'lems.*  (“  Painful 

Phlegmatia.”)  White-leg.  A  diseaso 
sometimes  occurring  in  women  soon  after 
delivery,  characterized  by  pain,  increas¬ 
ing  to  an  excruciating  degree,  along  the 
thigh  and  leg  to  the  foot,  each  part  gra¬ 
dually  becoming  much  swelled  and  very 
tense. 

Phieg-mat'ic.  [Plilegmat'lcws.] 

Relating  to  phlegm ;  abounding  in 
phlegm  ;  dull ;  sluggish. 

PJileg'nton.  [PEileg'monc ;  If om 
(jiXsyci),  to  “burn.”]  A  bright  red  in¬ 
flammation. 

PMeg-'mo-noid.  [PMegmiojEOi'- 
«Jes;  from  <p\zyporfi,  a  “tumor,”  and  e?6o;, 
a  “form.”]  Resembling  phlegmon. 

Mileg-moiiossus.  See  Phlegmo¬ 
nous. 

PMeg'jno-siorss.  [PMegmMm®'- 
tles;  from  (jiheypovi),  “tumor,”  or  “in¬ 
flammation.”]  Of  the  nature  of  phleg¬ 
mon  ;  pertaining  to  phlegmon. 

Plilte-o-ri'zsn,  written  also  PJnlo- 
rM'zin,  or  PiElo-rscI'ztiEO.  [From 
( photo i,  “  bark,”  and  pi, a,  a  “  root.”]  A 
peculiar  substance  discovered  in  the  bark 
of  the  root  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  cherry 
tree. 

PMo-g-is'tie.  [Plilogis'tiCMS.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  supposed  principle  named 
phlogiston;  also,  synonymous  with  “in¬ 
flammatory.” 

PMo-£ls'fi-cat-eel  Air,  or  P!i5o- 
g’is'ticate<l  Gas.  A  term  for  nitrogen. 

PSalo-gis'iOM.*  [From  <f\oyii, co,  to 
“burn.”]  An  imaginary  principle  by 
which  Stahl  and  the  chemists  of  his 
school  accounted  for  the  phenomena  of 
combustion.  They  supposed  the  matter 
of  fire  existing  in  combustible  bodies  to 
bo  expelled  in  the  process  of  combustion. 
By  some,  phlogiston  was  thought  to  be 
identical  with  hydrogen;  while  oxygen 
was  termed  dephlogieticated  air,  that  is, 
air  destitute  of  phlogiston  (or  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  inflammability). 

Phlo-gos  ic.  [Phlegos'icus;  Fr. 
Phlogosique,  flo'go'zek'.]  In  Pathology, 
belonging  to  phlogosis.  Applied  in  Geo¬ 
logy  to  an  order  of  pyrogenous  earths, 
comprehending  the  Pseudo-Volcanic, 
which  see. 

I’ll lo-g-o 'sis.*  [From  (/jXoyo'M,  to  “in¬ 
flame.”]  Inflammation :  some  writers 
apply  it  to  erysipelatous  inflammation. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Phlegmasia:,  class 
Pyrexim,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 
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Phlo-got’ic.  [Phlogot/icns.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  jMogosis;  inflammatory. 

PUlo-;got'I-ca.':;:'  f  From  phlogot'  icus, 
“  inflammatory.”]  The  name  of  an  or¬ 
der  in  Dr.  Good’s  Nosology,  comprising 
the  various  forms  of  inflammation. 

Phloridzin.  See  Phloeorizin. 

Phlyc-tse'na.*  [From  <p\vcn,  to 
“  bubble  up.”]  A  pellucid  vesicle  con¬ 
ing  a  serous  fluid. 

Phlyc-tae-no'des.*  [From  phlyc- 
tx'na .]  Having  or  resembling  phlyc- 
txna. 

Plilyc-iwau-la.5  [Diminutive  of 
phlyctse'na .]  A  little  vesicle ;  applied  to 
such  as  occur  in  scrofulous  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  filled  with  a  thin, 
colorless  fluid. 

Phlyc'te-noid.  [Phlyctajnoi'des ; 

from  phlyctx'  na,  and  eldo;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  phlyctsena. 

Phly’c'tis,  ic£ts.*  [From  to 

“boil.”]  The  same  as  Piilyctajna, 
which  see. 

Phly'sis.®  [From  (/iXuJco,  or  (fKvu,  to 
“  boil,”  to  “  swell  up.”]  A  generic  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  the  different 
forms  of  whitlow. 

Phly-za'cious.  [Phlyza'eius.] 

Belonging  to  a  phlyzaciam. 

Phlyzaciuan,*  fli-za'she-um.  [From 
to  “  boil,”  to  “  swell  up.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  by  Willan  to  a  small  pustule  con¬ 
taining  pus,  raised  on  a  round,  hard, 
inflamed  base,  and  terminating  in  a  dark- 
colored  scab. 

Phoenicina.  See  Phenicin. 

Plioeji-I-cis'mus.®  [From  tpnvil, 
“red.”]  A  name  given  to  Rubeola, 
which  see. 

Phoen-i-cis'ti-cus.*  Belonging  to 

phrenic  ismus. 

Phoen-I-crtp'y-rus.®  [From  <p oivi\, 
a.  “  purple-red,”  and  py'rum,  a  “  pear.”] 
Flaving  pyriform  and  l’ed  fru.it. 

Phoe'nix  Dac-ty-lif'e-ra.*  The 
systematic  name  of  the  date  palm-tree. 

Pluen-o-di'na,*  or  Phoen'o-dlne. 
[From  phoeno'dcs,  “of  a  blood-color.”] 
A  term  for  the  Oruor  sanguinis,  or  blood 
clot ;  also  used  for  hsematina. 

Plioen-o-din'i-cus.®  Belonging  to 
phcenodi'na:  phenodinic. 

Pho-nii/tion.  [Phona'tio,  o'nis ; 
from  (jxnvn,  the  “  voice.”]  The  formation 
of  the  voice;  also,  the  physiology  of  the 
voice. 

Plio-net'ic.  [Phonet'icus;  from 
tpityyh,  the  “  voice.”]  Pertaining  to  the 
voice;  pertaining  to,  or  representing, 
articulate  sounds. 
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Phonic.  [Phon'icus;  from  the 
same.]  Sometimes  the  same  as  Phonetic. 
In  Physics,  the  point  or  place  in  which 
is  situated  either  the  person  who  speaks, 
or  the  body  which  emits  the  sound,  is 
called  the  phonic  centre. 

Phon'i-ca.*  [From  phon'icus,  “per¬ 
taining  to  sound.”]  Diseases  affecting 
the  vocal  avenues.  The  name  of  an  order 
in  Good’s  Nosology. 

Phonies.  [From  the  same.]  The 
doctrine  or  science  of  sounds.  Sometimes 
employed  in  the  same  manner  as  Acous¬ 
tics. 

Phon-o-camp'sis.*  [From  tpcovti, 
the  “  voice,”  and  Ka/xipis,  a  “bending,”  or 
“reflecting.”]  In  Physics,  a  throwing 
back,  or  reflecting,  of  sound ;  echo. 

Plion-o-camp'tir.  [Plionocamp'- 
ticus.]  Belonging  to  phonocampsis ; 
able,  or  adapted,  to  reflect  sounds.  The 
phonocamptic  centre  is  the  situation 
whero  the  ear  is  placed  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  reflected  sounds. 

Phan-o-camp'tl-c?.*  [From  phon  - 
ocamp'sis,  an  “echo.”]  That  branch  of 
Physics  which  treats  of  the  reflection  of 
sound :  phonocamp'ties. 

Phon-o-ehor'dse.*  [From  (penvij,  a 
“  voice,”  and  chor'dx,  “chords.”]  The 
Chordx  vocales,  or  vocal  chords. 

Plio-nog'ra-pliy.  j  Plumogra’- 
plnia;  from  (Jicorij,  “voice,”  or  “sound,” 
and  ypi<p(*>,  to  “  write.  ”]  The  art  of  writing 
words  according  to  their  pronunciation 
or  sound.  Also,  a  description  of  the 
voice  or  of  sound. 

Pho-jaor«-£y.  [Phonolo'gia;  from 

< pewij ,  “voice,”  or  “sound.”]  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  modifications  of  the 
voice,  or  of  the  distinctive  character  of* 
different- articulate  sounds. 

Phos'gene.  [Phos'genus ;  from 
<lxo;,  “ light,”  and  yirw,  to  “be  born.”] 
Literally,  “born  of  light.”  Applied  to 
chloro-carbonic  gas,  because  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays 
upon  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chlorine 
and  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

Phosgene  €tas.  See  Phosgene]1  and 
Photogene  Gas, 

Phos'phate.  [Phos'phas,  si' tin.] 
A  salt  formed  of  phosphoric  acid  and  a 
base. 

Phos'phate  of  lame.  [Cal'cis 
Phos'phas,  a'ti’s.]  A  combination  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  forming  the 
solid,  or  earthy,  portion  of  bones. 

Phosphate  of  Soda.  See  Sodas 
Phospiias. 

Phos'phat-ed.  [PhOSpUiVtus  5 
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from  phos'phas,  a  “  phosphate.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  base  converted  into  a  phos¬ 
phate  by  combination  with  phosphoric 
acid. 

Phos-phat'ic.  [Pliosphat'icus.] 

Belonging  to,  or  containing,  a  phosphate. 

Phos  phite.  [Plios'pliis,  i '</«.] 
A  combination  of  phosphorous  acid  with 
a  base. 

Ptaos'pho-rat-ed.  [Pliospliora'- 

tns;  from  phosphorus.]  Combined,  or 
impregnated,  with  phosphorus. 

PHiospliore.  See  Phosphorus. 

Phos-pJio-res'^ence.  [Phospho- 
rescen'tia;  from  phos'phorus.]  The 
quality  of  becoming  luminous  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  in  the  dark.  A 
luminous  appearance  presented  by  many 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  such, 
for  example,  as  phosphorescent  (decay¬ 
ing)  wood,  the  glow-worm,  jelly-fish,  etc. 

Plios-pho-rSs'^ent.  [Phospho- 
res'cens;  from  the  same.]  Emitting 
light  without  heat,  like  phosphorus.  See 
Phosphorescence. 

Phos-pbor'ic.  [Pbospbor'icus ; 
from  the  same.]  Applied  to  an  acid  of 
the  third  degree  of  oxidation  of  phos¬ 
phorus. 

Plios'pho-rons.  [Phosphoro'sus ; 

from  the  same.]  Applied  to  an  acid 
which  contains  one  equivalent  of  phos¬ 
phorus  and  three  of  oxygen. 

Plsos-plio-ru'ri-a.*  [From  phos'¬ 
phorus.  and  ovpov,  the  “urine.”]  The 
presence  of  phosphorus  in  the  urine. 
See  Piioturia. 

Phos'plio-rns.®  [Or.  tyoxrfaos,  the 
“day-star;”  from  fas,  “light,”  and  ^irpco, 
to  “bring.”]  (Fr.  Phosphore,  fos'foR'.) 
Originally,  the  “day-star.”  A  translu¬ 
cent,  nearly  colorless  substance,  resem¬ 
bling  wax,  without  taste,  but  having  a 
peculiar  smell.  It  is  extremely  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  should  be  kept  under  water 
and  protected  from  the  light.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  emits  Avhite  fumes 
which  are  luminous  in  the  dark.  It  has 
been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the 
Materia  Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  for  I860.  In  nature  it  is  always 
found  in  combination  with  oxygen,  i.e. 
in  the  state  of  phosphoric  acid.  Phos¬ 
phorus,  in  small  doses,  acts  as  a  power¬ 
ful  general  stimulant ;  in  large  doses,  it 
is  an  irritant  poison. 

Phosphorus,  Baldwin’s.  See 
Hoaiberg’s  Phosphorus. 

Phosphorus  of  Canton.  See  Can¬ 
ton’s  Phosphorus. 

Phos'phu-ret.  [Phosphtire'tum ; 


from  phos'phorus.]  A  combination  of 
phosphorus  with  a  combustible  body,  or 
a  metallic  oxide. 

Phos'phu-ret-ed.  The  same  as 
Phosphorated,  which  see. 

Phosphuria.  See  Photuria. 

Pho-tdl'gi-a.*  [From  fas,  fards, 
“  light,”  and  nXyoj,  “  pain.”]  Pain  arising 
from  too  much  light :  photalgy. 

Phot'I-ca.*  [From</xoj,0&mk,  “light.”] 
The  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  light :  phot'ies. 

PSiot'I-cus.®  Of  or  belonging  to 
light:  photic. 

Pbo-to-csunp'sis.*  [From  fas,  faros, 
“light,”  and  faupts,  a  “bending.”]  Re¬ 
fraction  of  the  rays  of  light. 

Pho-to-dys-pho'ri-a.*  [From  fas, 
faros,  “light,”  and  dyspho'riu,  “restless¬ 
ness.”]  Intolerance  of  light. 

Pho'to-gene  (las.  The  same  as 
Phosgene,  Avhich  see. 

Pho-to-gen'lc.  [Photogen' icus ; 
from  fas,  fards,  “light,”  and  y cm,  to  “be 
born  or  produced.”]  Produced  or  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  light,  as  photographic  pic¬ 
tures. 

Plio-to-graph'ic,  or  Pho-to- 
g-raph'I-cal.  [Photograph'icus.] 

Belonging  to  photography;  photogenic. 

Pho-tog- 'ra-pliy.  ( Phot og-ra'phia  ; 

from  fas,  fards,  “light,”  and  ypdfa,  to 
“delineate.  ’]  The  production  of  the 
images  of  objects  by  the  action  of  light 
on  metal,  paper,  glass,  etc.,  prepared  for 
the  purpose  by  chemical  agencies.  This 
art  is  sometimes  called,  from  the  name 
of  M.  Daguerre,  the  inventor,  daguerreo¬ 
type,  which  term  is  also  applied  to  a  pic¬ 
ture  or  representation  thus  produced. 

PJao-to-log'i-cal.  [Photologficus.] 
Belonging  to  photology. 

Pho-iol  o-gj.  [Photolo'gia;  from 
fas,  fards,  “light,”  and  Xdyoj,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  The  science  or  doctrine  of 
light. 

Pho-tom'c-t er.  [Photoin'etrum ; 

from  fas,  “light,”  and  ptrp or,  a  “mea¬ 
sure.”]  An  instrument  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  comparative  intensity  of 
light. 

Pho-to-met'ri-csil.  [Photoinet'- 
riens.]  Belonging  to  photometry. 

Pho-tom'e-try.  [Photome'tria ; 

from  fas,  fards,  “light,”  and  perptu ,  to 
“measure.”]  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  measurement  of  light.  Also,  the 
act  of  measuring  light. 

Plio-ton'o-sos,*  Pho-ton'o-sus.* 

[From  fas, li light,”  and  vooo;,  “  disease.”] 
Applied  to  any  disease  arising  from  ex- 
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posure  to  a  glare  of  light,  as  snow-blind¬ 
ness,  sun-stroke,  etc. 

Plio-to-plio'fol-rt.*  [Prom  (jxS;, 
“ light,”  and  <j)6jo;,  “fear.”]  A  dread  or 
intolerance  of  light. 

Plio*to-j»Iu»E>'I-Gus.*  Belonging  to 
photophobia :  photopho'bic. 

Jl'lio-top'sy.  [Pliotop'sia:  from 
“light,”  and  &p‘S,  “sight.”]'  An  ap¬ 
pearance  or  senso  of  light  from  internal 
causes. 

•  Pho-tor-rSiex'ls.®  [From  d/H;, 

“ light,”  and  pilots,  a  “breaking.”]  Re¬ 
fraction  of  the  rays  of  light. 

Piio'to-sptiere.  [Photospkse'ra ; 

from  rficoj,  “  light,”  and  apaipa,  a  “  sphere.”] 
The  “  Sphere  of  Light.”  The  luminous 
atmosphere  of  tho  sun. 

JPho-tu'rl-a.®  [From  <pc 3;,  “light,” 
and  ovpon,  the  “urine.”]  Urine  which 
has  a  luminous  appearance  as  it  passes 
from  the  urethra ;  luminous  urine. 

JPlirag'm;!,  litis.*  [From  (ppamrw,  to 
“enclose.”]  Applied  in  Botany  to  a 
spurious  dissepiment  of  a  pericarp. 

Phrag’mn-coae.  [Piirag'moeo'- 
mis :  from  fpiazio,  to  “divide,”  and  k'ivo;, 
a  “cone.”]  The  cone  of  the  Belcmnite, 
which  is  divided  into  chambers. 

PiirfinSsie.  See  Phrenitis. 

Phren'ic.  [Pltrem'icus ;  from  faf/v , 
tho  “diaphragm.”]  Belonging  to  tho 
diaphragm. 

P3ire«'I-ca.iS  [From0/j?b,  the  “dia¬ 
phragm,”  or  p  irts  adjacent  to  tho  heart 
(supposed  by  the  ancients  to  bo  tho  seat  of 
the  intellect,  as  well  as  of  tho  feelings)  : 
hence,  the  “mini.”]  Medicines  which 
affect  the  mental  faculties ;  also,  tho 
name  of  an  order  in  Dr.  Good's  Nosology, 
comprising  diseases  affecting  the  intel¬ 
lect. 

PJire-nit'ic,  or  PJnre-met'ic. 
[PJireait'icus.]  Belonging  to  phrciii- 

tis. 

PJrre-ni'tis,  id  is.*  [From  <jip>p,  tho 
“mind.”]  (Fr.  Phrcnesic,  fni'ni'z^'.) 
Inflammation  of  tho  brain  ;  phrenzy.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Phlegmasia;,  class  Py- 
rexiw,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

PI*  r  e  n-o-  2  o£  ’  S-caL  [PJi  renoiog'- 
Schs.]  Belonging  to  Phrenology. 

PJ*re-5iol'o-jry.  [PlireraoiLo'gia ; 
from  the  “mind,”  and  Xoyof,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  on  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  organs  by 
which  they  are  said  to  manifest  them  ¬ 
selves.  Usually  anp’ied  to  the  science 
(if  so  it  may  he  called)  which  treats  of 
the  faculties  and  propensities  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  as  dependent  on  tho  develop- 
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ment  of  brain.  Each  different  faculty 
is  supposed  to  reside  in  a  particular  part 
of  tho  brain,  which  part  is  termed  the 
organ  of  the  faculty  to  which  it  is  appro¬ 
priated. 

Pbrene-Kagnetisni,  P3*reno- 
HlesiMeristM!.  See  Me  smero-  Phre¬ 
nology. 

PUarciuzy.  Sec  Piirenitis. 

PMHaeiriasis.  See  Piitiiiriasis. 

PSstMriasis,*  tho-ri'a-sis.  [From 
ipOsip,  a  “louse.”]  A  disease  in  which 
lice  are  bred  on  different  parts  of  tho 
body;  called  also  Mor'bus  pedicula'ris, 
or  “lousy  disease.”  See  Pediculation. 

Pl*tifoiis'I-ca3.  [PUittiis'iciis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  phthisis  ;  consumptive. 

PfiitMsicnis.  See  Phthisical. 

PbtEiisie.  See  Phthisis  Pulmona- 
lis. 

PIsttifiS-*-«l'o-§;y.  [PJ*tt*issolo'g,ia  ; 

from  (jOiixif,  “consumption,”  and  Xi >yo;,  a 
“discourse.”]  A  dissertation  or  treatise 
on  phthisis,  or  consumption;  that  branch 
of  Pathology  which  treats  of  consump¬ 
tion. 

PiitEiisis,®  ti'sis.  [From  09t'u,  to 
“consume.”]  Pulmonary  consumption, 
characterized  by  emaciation,  debility, 
cough,  hectic  fever,  and  purulent  expec¬ 
toration. 

PIstlii'sis  (Fr. 

Phthisic,  te'ze'.)  See  Pulmonary  Con¬ 
sumption. 

PtutEioe,*  tho'e.  [From  (pQhw ,  to 
“corrupt.”]  Ulceration  of  the  lungs. 

PEty-cog^ra-pSiy-.  [PSsycogra'- 
phia;  from  <I>vko;,  a  “fucus,”  or  “sea¬ 
weed,”  an  d  ypafi to,  to  “write.”]  A  his¬ 
tory  or  description  of  the  Fuel. 

Pby-eo-i-da'tus.*  [From  itPuo;,  a 
“fucus,”  and  iioo;,  “resemblance.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  in  the  plural  neuter  ( Phyooida'ta ) 
by  Lingbye  to  a  section  of  the  Hydro- 
ph/ta  (aquatic  plants). 

PS*y-col'o-gry.  [PEiyeolo'g-is;  from 
(jyjKo;,  a  “fucus,”  or  “sca-wecd,”  and 
Xiy»f,  a  “discourse.”]  That  part  of  Bo¬ 
tany  which  treats  of  the  Fuci. 

P’ny  1-lsiM ' t2i ~*s.3'  [From  pCWor,  a 
“leaf,”  and  uuGo;,  a  “flower.  ]  Having 
flowors  upon  tho  leaves,  with  their  pe¬ 
duncles  adherent  to  tho  principal  nervure 
of  tho  leaves:  phyllan'thous. 

■  PSay’S'Se-riii.  [PlayI!eK,i,Ma.]  An 
alkaloid  substance  obtained  from  the 
PhyUerirt.  let: folia. 

Ptijtl-le-rjtth'Mii.  [Ptsyllerytli- 
ri'na;  from  < puWov ,  a  “leaf,”  and  ipvOpos, 
“red.”]  The  same  as  Erythrophyll, 
which  see. 
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Pbyl-lo'deS.*  [From  <j>v\\ov,  a  “leaf,” 
and  d&og,  “resemblance.”]  Having 
leaves ;  resembling  leaves. 

Phyl-lo'dI-um.®  [From  the  same.] 
A  petiole  which  dilates  so  much  as  to  re¬ 
semble  a  leaf. 

Phyl-log  e-iions.  [Fhyllog'enus ; 

from  a  “leaf,”  and  ymo,  to  “be 

born,”  to  “grow.”]  Growing  upon 
leaves. 

Phyl'loid.  [Phylloi'des ;  from 
<jm\\ov,  a  “leaf,”  and  cloog,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  leaf. 

Phyl-lo-phe'in.  [Phyllophsei'iia; 

from  4> CAAoi/,  a  “  leaf,”  and  (paiog,  “  dusky.”] 
The  dusky  or  brown  coloring  matter  of 
leaves. 

Fliyl-los'jfso-rus.®  [From  rpiWov,  a 
“leaf,”  and  airapa,  “seed.”]  Having  the 
seed  in  or  under  the  leaf. 

Phyl-lo-tax'is,*  or  Phyl-lo-tax'y. 
[From  <pv\\uv,  a  “leaf,”  and  ruf'j,  “ar¬ 
rangement.”]  The  arrangement  of 
leaves  on  the  stem.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  course  of  developmeutin  growing 
plants  is  universally  spiral.  A  complete 
circuit  around  a  stem  formed  by  the 
spiral  line  drawn  from  any  leaf  to  the 
leaf  which  is  exactly  over  it,  is  called  a 
cycle. 

Phyl-lox-an'tbin.  [Pisylloxasi- 
thi'na;  from  ipvWov,  a  “leaf,”  and  jtctvOog, 
“yellow.”]  The  yellow  coloring  matter 
of  the  leaf  of  a  plant. 

Pliy'ma,  a  .'/«,*  plural  Phy'ma-ta. 
[From  <£«&>,  to  “produce.”]  A  tubercle 
on  any  external  part  of  the  body  ,•  also, 
a  genus  of  Willan’s  arrangement  of  cu¬ 
taneous  diseases. 

Phy-mat'ic.  [Phymat'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  phyma. 

Phy-uia-to'des.®  [From  pliy'ma.'] 
Resembling  or  having  phymata. 

Pliy  'ma-toid.  [Phymatoi'des ; 
from  </>’iya,  a  “growth,”  a  “tumor,”  and 
tlhng ,  a  “  form.”]  Resembling  a  tumor. 

Phy-ma-to'sis.®  [From  0tyia,  a 
“growth,”  a  “tumor.”]  The  formation 
or  progress  of  tubercular  disease. 

Phys-co'ni-a.*  [From  (jmaKwv,  “big- 
bellied.”]  Enlargement  of  the  abdomen, 
marked  by  a  tumor  occupying  one  part 
of  it,  of  slow  growth,  and  neither  sono¬ 
rous  nor  fluctuating.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Intnmescentiie,  class  Cachexise,  of 
Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Phys-con'I-cus.s  Belonging  to phys- 
conia. 

Phy-se'tcr,  e'r is*  [From  w«&»,  to 
■‘blow.”]  A  “blower;”  the  spermaceti 
whale;  also  called  by  its  Biscayan  name 
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of  Cachalot.  A  genus  of  the  class  Mam¬ 
malia,  order  Cetacea. 

Physe'ter  Mac-ro-seph'a-lus.* 
The  systematic  name  for  the  species  of 
whale  principally  affording  spermaceti 
and  ambergris. 

Phys-i-at/i-I-ca.®  [From  (pvag,  “na¬ 
ture,”  and  iarpeia,  “medical  treatment.”] 
The  doctrine  or  science  which  treats  of 
the  healing  powers  of  nature:  physia- 
trics. 

Phys-i-at'ri-cus.®  Belonging  to 
pkysiatnea:  physiat'rical. 

Phys'ic.  [From  tpimucdg,  “pertaining 
to  nature,”  “natural,”  or  “according  to 
the  laws  of  nature.”]  Applied  to  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  to  medicines 
employed  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Pliysi'I-CHl.  [Plays'icus ;  from  ipmtg, 
“nature.”]  Belonging  to  nature;  nearly 
synonymous  with  natural. 

Phy-sl [From  the  same.]  (Fr. 
Medecin,  m&d'san*'.)  A  doctor  of  medi¬ 
cine  or  physic;  one  who  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  an  incorporated  institution 
to  practise  medicine. 

Phys'ies.  [Phys'ica;  from  the 
same.]  In  its  most  extensive  significa¬ 
tion,  that  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature,  laws,  etc.  of  the  entire  material 
universe. 

The  objects  of  physical  science  may 
be  studied  in  three  different  points  of 
view  :  they  may  be  examined  in  relation 
to  their  different  properties,  with  respect 
to  their  constituent  parts,  and  in  regard 
to  their  appearance  and  exterior  quali¬ 
ties.  These  three  distinct  views  give 
rise  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  natu¬ 
ral  science,  namely,  Natural  Philosophy 
(or  Physics,  in  a  more  restricted  sense), 
Chemistry,  and  Natural  History.  Natu¬ 
ral  Philosophy  has  for  its  object  the 
properties  of  bodies,  Chemistry  studies 
their  elementary  principles,  and  Natural 
History  observes  their  physiognomy  and 
external  characteristics. 

Phys-i-og'c-ny.  [Physioge'nia ; 
from  (pmtg.  “nature,”  and  yrno,  to  “be 
born,”  to  “be  produced.”]  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  things  by  nature. 

Pbys-I-og-no-mon  'I-ea.*  [From 
<P'Mnoyvupovkw,  to  “judge  of  a  man  by  his 
features.”]  The  doctrine  of  judging  by 
the  looks  or  features  of  the  countenance: 
physiognomon'ics. 

Phys-I-og-nom'o-ny.  [Physios;- 
nomo'nia.]  See  Physiognomy. 

Pliys-a-og'no-tny.  [Pliysiogno- 
mia;  from  (pvaioyruporeco,  to  “judge  of 
a  man  by  his  features.”]  The  art  of 
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judging  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  by  examining  the  features  of 
the  countenance.  Also,  the  study  of 
diseases  from  an  examination  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  or  general  appearance  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance. 

Phys-I-og'ra-phy^  pPliysiogra'- 

pliia;  from  (pfcis,  “nature,”  and  ypajpo, 
to  “write.”]  A  description  of  objects 
•which  together  constitute  nature. 

Pftjbs-I-o-Sog'i-cal.  [Plsysiolog-'- 
icsns.]  Belonging  to  Physiology. 

PJiys-I-ol'o-gy.  [PhysioJo'gia ; 
from  (fmsis,  “nature,”  and  A oyo;,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  The  doctrine  of  vital  phenom¬ 
ena,  or  the  science  of  the  functions  of 
living  bodies,  is  divided,  according  to 
the  two  great  classes  of  organized  beings, 
into  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 
Animal  physiology  is  by  some  writers 
divided  into  three  branches:  namely, 
the  physiology  of  the  sanguineous,  of  the 
nervous,  and  of  the  muscular  system. 
These  three  systems,  which  have  been 
termed  the  tripod  of  life,  arc  intimately 
linked  or  mingled  together;  and  they 
can  only  bo  properly  studied  by  keeping 
constantly  in  view  their  relations  to 
each  other. 

Physiol'ogy,  Geui'e-ral.  That  which 
regards  the  general  laws  of  life. 

Pliysiol'ogy,  Special,  treats  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  particular  or¬ 
gans,  as  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  etc. 

Physiology,  Vegetable.  See  Vege¬ 
table  Physiology. 

Phys-i-on'o-my.  [Physiono'mia ; 
from  (pirns,  “nature,”  and  rdyos,  a  “law.”] 
The  doctrine  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

Pliys-o-car'piis.*  [From  diffua, “wind,” 
and  Kapno;,  “fruit.”]  Having  fruit  con¬ 
taining  air,  as  the  pods  of  certain  plants. 

Phys-o-col'I-ca.®  [From  r/>wra,“  wind,” 
and  col'ica,  the  “  colic.”]  Flatulent  colic. 

Phys-o-m  8 '  t  ra.s  [From  <pvaa, 

“  wind,”  and  pPpa,  the  “  womb.”]  Tym¬ 
pany,  or  windy  swelling  of  the  womb. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Intumescentise,  class 
Cachexiee,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Phy-taii-a-to'ml-a.®  [From  <pvr6v, 
a  “plant,”  and  anato'mia,  “anatomy.”] 
The  anatomy  of  vegetables. 

B'hyt -e-ry •  h-ri  na.  [From  <pvrov, 
a  “plant,”  and  epv8p6s,  “red.”]  The  red 
coloring  matter  in  plants.  See  Ery- 

TIIROPHYLL. 

Pliy-tiph'a-g'ous.  The  same  as 
Phytophagous,  which  see. 

Phy-tiv'o-rous.  [Phytiv'orns ; 

from  <pvr6v,  a  “plant,”  and  vo'ro,  to  “de- 
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Vour.”]  Plant-devouring.  The  same 
as  Phytophagous. 

Phy-to-ehe'mi-a.®  [From  <pvr6v,  a 
“  plant,”  and  che'mia,  “  chemistry.”]  The 
chemistry  of  plants ;  or  vegetable  chemis¬ 
try. 

Phy-to-«hesn'i-cal.  [Phytochem'- 

iens.]  Belonging  to  phytochemia. 

Phy-to&'e-ny,  or  Pby-to-g'eu'e- 
sis.®  [Pliytogene'sia;  from  prop,  a 
“plant,”  and  yhu,  to  “be  born.”]  Ger¬ 
mination,  the  commencement  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  also,  the  doctrine  or  science  of  the 
generation  of  plants. 

Phy-to-g-e-ogra-phy.  [Pliyto- 
g'eog'ra'phia ;  from  prdv,  a  “plant,” 
yfj,  the  “earth,”  and  ypiipu,  to  “write.”] 
Geographical  Botany;  or  that  part  of 
Botany  which  treats  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants. 

Phy-to-graplt  i-cal.  [Plsyto- 

grapb/icus.]  Belonging  to  phytogra- 

phy- 

Plsy-tog-'ra-pfay.  [Phytogra'- 
pbia;  from  prop,  a  “plant,”  and  ypapn, 
to  “write.”]  A  description  of  plants. 
Descriptive  Botany;  or  that  part  of 
Botany  which  treats  of  the  rules  to  bo 
observed  in  describing  and  naming 
plants. 

Phy'toicl.  [Phytoi'cles;  from  < pvrov, 
a  “plant,”  and  u6og,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  plant. 

PBiytolaccaceae,®  fi-to-lak-ka'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants 
(herbs  or  under-shrubs),  natives  of  Africa, 
India,  and  America.  It  includes  Phyto- 
lac'ca  (Poke). 

Phy-to-Iac'^se  Bac'ca,*  or  Phy- 
tolac'cae  Bac'^se.®  (“Poke  Berry,” 
or  “  Poke  Berries.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  berries  of  the 
Phytolacca  decandra. 

Pby  tolac'cae  Ba'dix.®  (“Poke 
Root.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  root  of  the  Phytolacca  de¬ 
candra. 

Phy'to-llte.  [Phytoli'tes;  from 
( pvrdr ,  a  “plant,”  and  \i8o;,  a  “stone.”] 
A  petrified  or  fossil  plant. 

PUy-to-log'I-cal.  [Phytolog'i- 

cns.]  Belonging  to  phytology. 

Pliy-tol'o-gry.  [Pliy  tolo'gia ;  from 
prop,  a  “  plant,”  and  A( >yo;,  a  “  discourse.”] 
A  treatise  on  plants,  or  the  science  of 
plants.  Botany  in  general. 

Phy'ton.  A  term  applied  by  some  to 
a  simple  plant-element,  such  as,  first,  the 
radicle  of  the  embryo,  secondly,  the  joint 
of  stem  and  leaf;  and  so  on.  (See  Gray’s 
Structural  and  Systematic  Botany.) 
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Phy-toph'a-gous.  [Pliytopli'a- 

&&S ;  from  <J>vt6v,  a  “plant,”  and  <pdyco, 
to  “eat.”]  Subsisting  on  the  leaves  of 
trees  and  plants. 

^hydo-jdijs-I-ofo-gy.  [Pliyto- 
physiolo'gia ;  from  <pvr6v,  a  “plant,” 
and  physiolo'gia,  “physiology.”]  The 
doctrine  of  the  internal  economy  of 
plants. 

Phy-tot'o-my.  [Phy  toto'inia ; 

from  0»rdi/,  a  “plant,”  and  rf/ww,  to  “ cut.”] 
The  dissection  of  vegetables.  Vegetable 
anatomy ;  the  study  of  the  minute  struc¬ 
ture  of  plants  as  revealed  by  the  micro¬ 
scope. 

Ptay-to-tro'pM-a.*  [From  $ot6»,  a 
“plant,”  and  rpotpu,  “nourishment.”] 
The  nutrition  of  plants,  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  best  means  for  pro¬ 
moting  it. 

Pliy-to-zo'on,*  or  Pliy-to-zo'um.® 

[From  f/iurov,  a  “plant,”  and  C,wov,  an 
“animal.”]  A  term  applied  by  some 
naturalists  to  such  animals  as  polypi 
and  eorallina ;  a  zoophyte. 

Pi'a  Ma'teiv®  (“Tender  Mother.”) 
(Fr.  Pie  Mere,  p6  meR.)  The  most 
internal  of  the  three  membranes  of  the 
brain.  See  Dora  Mater. 

Pi-ar-liae'mi-a.*  [From  map,  “  fat,” 
and  alpa,  “  blood.”]  The  presence  of  fat 
in  the  blood. 

Pi'ca.*  A  term  applied  to  depraved 
appetite,  or  desire  for  varied  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  food,  common  in  chlorosis,  pregnancy, 
etc.  A  genus  of  the  order  Dysorexix, 
class  Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

JPi'ce-a.®  [From  pix,  pi'eis,  “pitch;” 
Gr.  mrra,  or  maaa,  the  “pitch-tree.”]  A 
name  for  the  Pinus  abies. 

Pi'ee-us.®  Belonging  to  pitch,  or  tar : 
pi'eeous. 

Picraena  Excelsa.  See  Quassia. 

Pic'rin,  or  Pic'rlne.  [From  mspog, 
“bitter.”]  A  bitter  substance  procured 
from  Digita'lis  purpu'rea,  and  said  to 
be  identical  with  digitalin. 

Plc'ro-mel,  el'W*.*  .  [From  nucpos, 
“bitter,”  and  pe\t,  “honey.”]  A  sub¬ 
stance  having  a  bitter  and  sweetish  taste. 
The  characteristic  principle  of  bile. 

Pic-ro-tox'ic.  [Picrotox'icus.] 
Applied  to  salts  of  which  pierotoxin 
forms  the  base. 

Pic-ro-tox'in,  or  Pie-ro-tox'ine. 
[Picrotoxi'na ;  from  mxpdq,  “ bitter,” 
and  to{uc6i>,  “poison.”]  The  poisonous 
principle  of  the  Gocculus  Indicus. 

Pied,  pe4'.  The  French  word  for 
“foot.”  See  Pes. 

Pie  MCre.  See  Pia  Mater. 


Pierre,  pe-eR.  The  French  term  for 
Calculus,  which  see. 

Pierre  d’Aimant,  pe-Gn  dAmoNo'. 
A  French  term  for  Magnet,  which- 
see. 

Pig'ment.  [Pigmen'tum;  fron 
pin' go,  to  “paint.”]  Any  color  used  by 
painters. 

Pig'ment.  A  black  amorphous  sub¬ 
stance,  found  normally  in  the  skin,  etc., 
and  abnormally  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  body.  See  MelanasmiA. 

Pig-in  on' turn  NT  gram.®  A  black 
or  dai-k  pigment  which  covers  the  inter¬ 
nal  surface  of  the  choroid  membrane  of 
the  eye. 

PiJ.=  PiVulaft  or  pil'ulse.*  A  “pill,” 
or  “pills.” 

Pi-la 're  Ma'lum.®  (“  Hair  Disease.”) 
See  Trichosis. 

Pil'e-atc.  [Pilea'tus:  from  pi' lens, 
a  “hat.”]  Having  a  hat  or  a  cap. 

Pil-e-I-for'mis.*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  hat:  pil'eiform. 

Piles.  (Fr.  Hemorrhoides,  Ame'ro’- 
4d'.)  A  disease  of  the  veins  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  rectum,  around  the  anus, 
assuming  a  knotted  or  clustered  con¬ 
dition  ;  hemorrhoids.  See  IIaimorrhois. 

Pil'e-us.®  [From  m Xo;,  a  “  hat,”  or 
“cap.”]  The  cap  or  orbicular  expansion 
of  a  mushroom. 

Pi'li,®  gen.  Pi-lo'rum,  the  plural  of 
Pilus,  which  see. 

Pi'li  Con-gen'i-ti.®  (“Congenital 
Hairs.”)  A  term  for  the  hair  of  the 
head,  eyebrows,  and  eyelids,  because  it 
exists  at  birth. 

Pi'li  Post-gen'i-ti.®  (“  Postgenital 
Hairs.”)  That  hair  which  grows  on  cer¬ 
tain  parts  after  birth,  at  puberty,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

Pi-llf 'er-ous.  [Pillf 'erus ;  from 

pi' his,  “hair,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  hair,  or  covered  with  hair. 

Pi'll-form.  [Pilil'ormis ;  from 
pi' lus,  “hair.”]  Having  the  appearance 
of  hairs. 

PI-lig'er-ous.  [Pilig'erus ;  from 
pi' lus,  “hair,”  and  ge'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
The  same  as  Piliferous,  which  see. 

Pi'line.  [From  pi'lus,  “hair.”]  A 
kind  of  cloth  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
sponge  and  wool,  felted  together  so  as  to 
form  an  even  and  soft  fabric,  and  after¬ 
wards  rendered  water-proof  by  a  coating 
of  caoutchouc ;  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  poultices  and  fomentation  cloths. 

Pill.  See  Pilula. 

Pil-li-o-cau'si-a.®  A  modern  name 
,  (of  uncertain  etymology)  for  the  old 
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composition  called  Hi' era  pi' era,  or  holy 
bitter:  vulgarly  rendered  “Pillicoshy.” 

Pil-o-car'pus.®  [Prompt' his,  “  hair,” 
and  Kapnds,  “fruit.”]  Having  fruit  co¬ 
vered  with  hair. 

Pilon.  See  Pilum. 

Pi-Io'rnm,*  the  genitive  plural  of 
Pmns,  a  “hair.”  See  next  article. 

Pilo'runi  Ar-rec-to'reS.®  (“  Raisers 
of  the  Hairs.”)  A  name  applied  to  the 
minute  muscles  of  the  skin,  whose  action 
produces  the  appearance  termed  cu'tis 
anseri'na,  or  “goose-skin.”  They  are 
supposed  also  to  raise  the  hairs  when 
one  is  seized  with  horror  or  fright. 

Pi-lose'.  [Pilo'sus;  from  pi'lus, 
“hair.”]  Hairy,  as  distinguished  from 
woolly  or  downy, — i.e.  having  distinct 
and  straight,  but  not  rigid,  hairs. 

Pil'u-la,®  plural  Pil'u-lae.  [Dimi¬ 
nutive  of  pi.' la,  a  “bsfll.”]  A  pill.  A 
small  round  form  of  dry  medicine,  of 
the  size  of  a  pea,  or  less,  which  can  be 
swallowed  whole. 

Pil'u-lae,*  gen.  Pil-u-la'rum,  the 
plural  of  Pilula,  which  see. 

Pil'ulae  Al'o-ei*  (“  Pills  of  Aloes.”) 
Take  of  Socotrine  aloes,  in  fine  powder, 
soap,  in  fine  powder,  each  a  troyounce. 
Beat  them  together  with  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into 
two  hundred  and  forty  pills. 

Pil'ulse  Al'oes  et  As-sa-ffoet'i-dse.* 
(“  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Assafoetida.”)  Take 
of  Socotrine  aloes,  in  fine  powder,  assa- 
foetida,  soap,  in  fine  powder,  each  half  a 
troyounce.  Beat  them  together  with 
water,  so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to 
be  divided  into  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pills. 

Pil'ulse  Al'oes  et  Mas'ti-eheS.* 

(“  Pills  of  Aloe3  and  Mastic.”)  Take  of 
Socotrine  aloes,  in  fine  powder,  a  troy¬ 
ounce  and  a  half;  mastic,  in  fine  powder, 
red  rose,  in  fine  powder,  each  half  a 
troyounce.  Beat  them  together  with 
water,  so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to 
be  divided  into  four  hundred  pills. 

Pil'ulse  Al'oes  et  Myr'rhav*(“  Pills 
of  Aloes  and  Myrrh.”)  Take  of  Soco¬ 
trine  aloes,  in  fine  powder,  two  troy- 
ounces  ;  myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  a  troy¬ 
ounce;  saffron,  in  fine  powder,  half  a 
troyounce;  syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Beat  the  whole  together,  so  as  to  form 
a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  four 
hundred  and  eighty  pills. 

Pil'ulse  An-tl-mo'nl-i  Com-pos'- 
I-tse.®  (“  Compound  Pills  of  Antimony.”) 
Plummer’s  Pills.  Take  of  sulphurated 
antimony,  mild  chloride  of  mercury, 
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each  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains; 
guaiae,  in  fine  powder,  molasses,  each 
half  a  troyounce.  Rub  the  sulphurated 
antimony  first  with  the  mild  chloride  of 
mercury,  and  afterwards  with  the  guaiae 
and  molasses,  so  as  to  form  a  pilular 
mass,  to  be  divided  into  two  hundred 
and  forty  pills. 

Pil'ulse  As-sa-foet'i-clae.*  (“  Pills 

of  Assafoetida.”)  Take  of  assafoetida,  a 
troyounce  and  a  half;  soap,  in  fine  pow¬ 
der,  half  a  troyounce.  Beat  them  to¬ 
gether  with  water,  so  as  to  form  a  pilular 
mass,  to  be  divided  into  two  hundred 
and  forty  pills. 

Pil'ulse  Ca-thar'ti-?se  Com-pos'- 
i-tse.*  (“Compound  Cathartic  Pills.”) 
Take  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth, 
half  a  troyounce;  extract  of  jalap,  in 
fine  powder,  mild  chloride  of  mercury, 
each  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains; 
gamboge,  in  fine  powder,  forty  grains. 
Mix  the  powders  together;  then  with 
water  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided 
into  one  hundred  and  eighty  pills. 

Pil'ulse  Co-pai'bse.*  (“Pills  of 
Copaiba.”)  Take  of  copaiba,  two  troy- 
ounces  ;  magnesia,  recently  prepared, 
sixty  grains.  Mix  them  together,  and 
set  the  mixture  aside  until  it  concretes 
into  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into 
two  hundred  pills. 

Pil'ulse  Fer'ri  Car-bo-na'tis* 

(“Pills  of  Carbonate  of  Iron”)  are  com¬ 
posed  of  eight  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  nine  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
with  sugar,  honey,  and  water  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity.  For  particular  direc¬ 
tions  respecting  the  mode  of  preparation, 
see  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  page  254. 

Pil'nlac  Fer'ri  C'om-pos'I-tav* 
(“  Compound  Pills  of  Irtm.”)  Take  of 
myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains ;  carbonate  of  soda,  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  each  sixty  grains ;  syrup, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Rub  the  myrrh 
first  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
afterwards  with  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed ;  then 
beat  them  with  syrup,  so  as  to  form  a 
pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  eighty 
pills. 

Pil'ulse  Fer'ri  I-otl'I-di*  (“Pills  of 
Iodide  of  Iron”)  are  composed  of  four 
parts  of  iodine,  two  parts  of  metallic 
iron  (in  the  form  of  wire  cut  in  pieces), 
and  one  part  of  reduced  iron,  with  sugar, 
marshmallow,  gum  arabic,  and  water, 
in  sufficient  quantity.  For  particulars 
respecting  the  preparation,  see  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  page  256. 
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Pil'ulse  Cial'ba-ni  <  <nn-pos'I-l!P.  : 

(“Compound  Pills  of  Galbanum.”)  Take 
of  galbanum,  myrrh,  each  three  hundred 
and  sixty  grains;  assafoetida,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  grains;  syrup,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity.  Beat  them  together,  so 
as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided 
into  two  hundred  and  forty  pills. 

Pil'ulae  My-d rar'gy-rP  (“Pills  of 
Mercury,  or  Mercurial  Pills”),  commonly 
called  Blue  Pills.  Take  of  mercury,  a 
troyounce;  confection  of  rose,  a  troy- 
ounce  and  a  half;  liquorice-root,  in  fine 
powder,  half  a  troyounce.  Rub  the 
mercury  with  the  confection  until  the 
globules  cease  to  be  visible;  then  add 
the  liquorice-root,  and  beat  the  whole 
into  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into 
four  hundred  and  eighty  pills. 

Pil'tilic  O'pi-i.®  (“Pills  of  Opium.”) 
Take  of  opium,  in  fine  powder,  sixty 
grains ;  soap,  in  fine  powder,  twelve 
grains.  Beat  them  together  with  water, 
so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  sixty  pills. 

Pil'ulae  Quin'X-ae  Snl-pha'tis.® 
(“Pills  of  Sulphate  of  Quinia.”)  Take 
of  sulphate  of  quinia,  a  troyounce;  gum 
arabic,  in  fine  powder,  ono  hundred  and 
twenty  grains;  clarified  honey,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity.  Mix  the  sulphate  of 
quinia  and  gum  arabic ;  then  beat  them 
with  clarified  honey,  so  as  to  form  a 
pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  four 
hundred  and  eighty  pills. 

Pil'ulae  Rhe'i.*  (“Pills  of  Rhu¬ 
barb.”)  Take  of  rhubarb,  in  fine  pow¬ 
der,  three  hundred  and  sixty  grains ; 
soap,  in  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains.  Beat  them  together  with 
water,  so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to 
be  divided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pills. 

Pil'ulae  Kiic'i  Com-pos'idse.* 

(“  Compound  Pills  of  Rhubarb.”)  Take 
of  rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce; 
Socotrine  aloes,  in  fine  powder,  three 
hundred  and  sixty  grains;  myrrh,' in 
fine  powder,  half  a  troyounce;  oil  of 
peppermint,  half  a  fluidraclim.  Beat 
them  together  with  water,  so  as  to  form 
a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  two 
hundred  and  forty  pills. 

Pil'ulae  Sa.po'nis  Com-pos'I-tae.® 

Compound  Pills  of  Soap.”)  Take  of 
opium,  in  fine  powder,  sixty  grains; 
soap,  in  fine  powder,  half  a  troyounce. 
Beat  them  together  with  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  pilular  mass.  This  is  a  convenient 
preparation  for  administering  opium  in 
a  pilular  and  readily  soluble  form,  in 


fractions  of  a  grain.  The  name  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  conceal  the 
character  of  the  medicine  from  the  pa¬ 
tient. 

Pil'ulae  S^il'lae  Com-pos'S-ta?.*' 

(“Compound  Pills  of  Squill.”)  Take 
of  squill,  in  fine  powder,  sixty  grains; 
ginger,  in  fine  powder,  ammoniac,  in 
fine  powder,  each  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains ;  soap,  in  fine  powder, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  grains ;  syrup, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  powders  ; 
then  beat  them  with  syrup,  so  as  to  form 
a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

Pil'u-lar.  [Pilula'ris ;  from pil'ula, 
a  “pill.”]  Pertaining  to  a  pill. 

Pilule.  See  Pilula. 

Pil-u-li-ilo'rus.®  [From  pil'ula,  a 
“little  ball,”  and  /(os,  a  “flower.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  flowers  united  into  capitules  of  a 
round  form. 

Pi'lum.*  (Fr.  Pilon,  pilose'.)  A 
pestle;  an  instrument  for  breaking  sub¬ 
stances  in  a  mortar. 

Pi'Ius,*  plural  Pi'li.  [From  m\og, 
“felt.”]  A  hair.  Pilus  is  usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  hairs  considered  individually, 
while  capillus  signifies,  properly,  a  “  head 
of  hair.” 

Pi-mel'a-den,  eut«.*  [From  myeXii, 
“fat,”  and  a&riv,  a  “gland.”]  A  seba¬ 
ceous  gland. 

Pim-e-li'tis,  i die.*  [From  m/xeXij, 
“fat.”]  Inflammation  of  the  adipose 
tissue. 

Pim-e-lo'des.*  [From  the  same.] 
Fatty,  or  full  of  fat. 

Pim-e-lo'sis.*  [From  the  same.] 
Fatness,  or  obesity. 

Pi-snen'ta.*  Pimento.  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeia!  name  ||  of  the  unripe  berries 
of  the  Euge'  niapimen'  taj  otherwise  called 
the  Myr'tus  pimen'ta. 

Pim-pi-ncl'la.®  A  I, inn  man  genus 
of  the  class  Pentandria,  natural  order 
Umbellif  erne,  or  Apiacese. 

Piinpinel'la  A-ni'sum.*  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  commonly 
known  as  Anise ;  otherwise  called  Ani'- 
8um  vulga're. 

Pimple.  See  Papula. 

Piu  and  Web.  An  old  popular 
name  for  an  opacity  of  the  cornea.  See 
Albugo,  and  Leu  coma. 

Pinacea;,*  pi-na'she-e.  [From  Pi' - 
nus,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  synonym  of 
a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Conif- 

ERA. 

Pincli'becU.  An  alloy  of  copper, 
brass,  and  zinc,  made  in  imitation  of 
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gold.  It  is  sometimes  called  tom'bac,  or 
sim'ilor. 

I'inek-ne'ya  Pu'bens.*  The  plant 
•which  produces  the  Georgia  Bark, 
■which  see. 

Pine.  See  Pinus. 

Pin'e-al.  [Pinea'lis;  from  Pi'nea, 
a  “  pine-tree.”]  Belonging  to,  or  like 
the  fruit  of,  a  pine-tree. 

Pin'eal  Gland.  [Cona'rinin.]  A 
small  substance,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
situated  above  the  tuber' cula  quadrigem'  - 
ina  of  the  brain.  Descartes  supposed  it 
the  seat  of  the  soul. 

Pin-guec'u-la.*  [From  pin'guis, 
“  fat.”]  A  tumormear  the  edge  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  apparently,  but  not  really,  adipose. 

Pin-gued'I-nous.  [Ping-uedino'- 
sus;  from  pingue’ do,  ping  tied' inis,  “fat.”] 
Fatty;  greasy;  unctuous. 

Pin-gue'do,#  gen.  Pin-gued'I-nis. 
Another  term  for  “fat.”  See  Adeps. 

Pin-gue-fo'll-us.*  [From  pin'guis, 
“fat,”  and  f o' Hum,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
thick  and  fleshy  leaves. 

Pi'nic.  [Pin'icus;  from  Pi'nus, 
the  “pine-tree.”]  Belonging  to  the  pine 
or  fir  tree.  Applied  to  an  acid. 

Pin-i-fo'II-us.*  [From  Pi'nus,  the 
“pine-tree,”  and  f o' lium,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  linear  or  coriaceous  leaves,  like 
those  of  the  fir. 

Pink  Dye.  A  dye  made  by  mace¬ 
rating  safflower  and  carbonate  of  potash 
in  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  and  then 
adding  distilled  water,  or  lemon-juice. 

Pink  Root.  One  of  the  common 
names  of  Spige'lia  Marxian'  dica. 

Pin'na.*  (Literally,  a  “wing,”  or 
“feather.”)  The  ala,  or  lower  cartilage 
of  either  side  of  the  nose.  Also,  the 
broad  portion  of  the  external  ear.  In 
Botany,  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of 
a  pinnately-compound  leaf.  Also,  the 
fin  of  a  fish. 

Pin'nate,  or  Pin'nat-ed.  [Pinna'- 
tus;  from  pin'na,  a  “  feather.”]  Feather¬ 
shaped.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  com¬ 
pound  leaf  with  several  pairs  of  leaflets 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  a  common 
petiole. 

Pinnately-Parted.  See  Pennati- 

PARTITUS. 

Pin-nate'Ij^-Veined.  [Pennive'- 
liius.]  Having  veins  all  proceeding  from 
a  midrib;  feather-veined.  Applied  to 
leaves. 

Pin-nat'i-fld.  [Pinnatif'idus; 

from  pin'na,  a  “  feather,”  and  Jin' do,  to 
“cleave.”]  Pinnately-cleft,  as  feather- 
vcined  leaves  which  are  marked  with 
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sinuses  or  incisions  reaching  nearly  half¬ 
way  to  the  midrib. 

Pin-nat'I-peS,  p 'edis.*  [From  pin¬ 
na' tus,  “feathered,”  and  pes,  a  “foot.”] 
Having  the  toes  bordered  by  membranes : 
pinnatipede.  Applied  to  certain  birds. 

Pinnatisect.  See  Pennatisected. 

Pinnatus.  See  Pinnate. 

Pin'nu-Iate.  [Pinnnla’tns;  from 
pin'nula .]  Subdivided  into  leaflets.  In 
Ichthyology,  having  small  fins. 

Pin'nule.  [Pin'nula;  diminutive  of 
pin'na,  a  “fin,”  or  “pinion.”]  A  little 
leaflet;  the  secondary  division  of  a  pin¬ 
nately-compound  leaf.  Also,  a  little  fin. 

Pint.  [Lat.  Octa'rius;  Fr.  Pinte, 
paNT.]  A  liquid  measure  containing  six¬ 
teen  fluidounces,  the  eighth  part  of  a 
gallon. 

Pin'ta.*  Blue  stain.  A  disease  which 
prevails  in  Mexico,  and  which  appears 
to  be  a  variety  of  Pityriasis  nigra. 

Pi'nus.*  [Gr.  irivvs.]  A  Linnman 
genus  of  trees  of  the  class  Monoecia, 
natural  order  Con  if  era:. 

Pi'nus  A'bl-eS.*  The  spruce  fir- 
tree,  the  tops  of  which  are  used  for 
making  spruce  beer. 

Pi'nus  B&l-sa'me-a.*  The  tree 
which  affords  Canadian  balsam. 

Pi'nus  Iia'rix,®  otherwise  called 
Ea'rix  Eu-ro-pse'a,*  and  A'bi-es  I.a  - 
rix.*  (Fr.  Meleze,  ma'iez'  or  m&'l&z'.) 
The  larch-tree,  from  which  is  obtained 
the  Venice  turpentine. 

Pi'nus  Pa-lus'tris.*  (“Swamp 
Pine.”]  One  of  the  trees  from  which 
turpentine  is  obtained. 

Pi'nus  Pi'ce-a.*  (“Pitch  Pine.”) 
The  silver  fir,  from  which  the  Strasburg 
turpentine  is  obtained. 

Pi'nus  Pi-nas'ter.®  The  Pinaster, 
or  cluster  pine,  a  tree  which  yields  Bor¬ 
deaux  turpentine,  galipot,  tar,  and  pitch. 

Pi'nus  Syl-ves'trss.*  (“Forest 
Pine.”)  The  Scotch  fir-tree,  which  yields 
the  common  turpentine,  white  and  yel¬ 
low  resin,  tar,  or  common  pitch. 

Pi  per,  er is.*  Black  Pepper.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  the  berries 
of  Piper  nigrum. 

Pi 'per  Album.*  (“White  Pepper.”) 
It  is  obtained  from  the  same  tree  as  is 
black  pepper.  Also  called  Leucopiper. 
White  pepper  is  the  ripe  berry  deprived 
of  its  skin.  It  is  less  active  than  black 
pepper,  and  is  little  used.  See  Piper 
Nigrum. 

Pi'per  Ar-o-mat'i-cum.*  (“Aro¬ 
matic  Pepper.”)  A  name  for  the  Piper 
nigrum. 
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Piper  Bra-sil-I-a'num.®  (“Bra¬ 
zilian  Pepper.”)  The  produce  of  the 
Capsicum  annuum. 

Pi  per  Cu-be'ba.®  The  plant  the 
dried  fruit  or  berries  of  which  are  termed 
cubebs.  See  Cubeba. 

Pi'per  Gnin-e-en'se,®  Pi'per  Mis- 
pan'I-cum,®  or  Pi'per  In'dI-cum.® 
(“Guinea  Pepper,”  “Spanish  Pepper,” 
or  “  Indian  Pepper.”)  The  produce  of 
the  Capsicum  annuum. 

Pi'per  Ja-mai-cen'se.®  (“Jamaica 
Pepper.”)  The  Myrtus  pimento,  or  all¬ 
spice. 

Pi'per  Lon'ffiun.®  (“Long  Pep¬ 
per.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond. 
and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  immature  fruit,  or 
dried  spikes,  of  long  pepper. 

Pi'per  Me-tbys'ti-cum*  [from 
I udvo),  to  “be  intoxicated.”]  The  Ava  (or 
Cava)  plant  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
An  intoxicating  drink  is  obtained  from 
its  roots. 

Pi'per  Jfi'grum.5  (“Black  Pep¬ 
per.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Lond. 
and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  dried  unripe  ber¬ 
ries  of  black  pepper. 

Piperaceay®  pip-e-ra'she-e.  A  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  exogenous  plants  (shrubs  or 
herbs),  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  generally  pungent 
aromatics,  and  in  some  eases  powerful 
narcotics.  It  includes  Pi'per  ni'grum 
(Black  Pepper). 

Pip-e-ra'ceous.  [Pipera'ceus ; 

from  pi'per,  “pepper.”]  Belonging  to 
the  genus  Piper. 

Pip'e-rin.  [Pipori'na;  from  pi’per, 
“pepper.”]  A  fatty  resinous  substance, 
the  active  pi-inciple  of  black  pepper. 

Pis'^eS.®  Fishes :  the  name  of  the 
fourth  great  subdivision  of  vertebrate 
animals,  or  the  class  of  fishes,  character¬ 
ized  by  a  branchial  respiration,  a  biloc¬ 
ular  heart,  and  a  covering  of  scales. 

Pis-ci)l  i-a  Er-y-thri'na.®  Jamai¬ 
ca  Dogwood.  A  West  Indian  tree,  of 
the  Li  nil  a;  an  class  Diadelphia,  natural 
order  Leguminosse.  A  tincture  of  the 
bark  is  powerfully  narcotic  and  diapho¬ 
retic,  and  is  used  for  removing  the  pain 
of  carious  teeth. 

Pis-£iv'o-rous.  [Pisciv'orus;  from 
pis' as,  a  “fish,”  and  co'ro,  to  “  devour.”] 
Fish- devouring;  synonymous  with  Ich¬ 
thyophagous. 

Pis- 1 -l'or 'mis.®  [From  pi'sum,  a 

“pea.”]  Resembling  a  pea :  pi'siform. 

Pis 'mire.  The  Formica  rttfa. 

Pistacia,®  pis-ta'she-a.  [Gr.  marinaa.] 
The  fruit  of  the  pistachio-tree.  A  Lin- 


neean  genus  of  the  class  Dicecia,  natural 
order  Terebinthacese,  or  Anacardiacese. 

Pista'cia  Eeai-tis'cus.®  The  shrub 

which  yields  mastic,  or  mastick.  See 
Mastic.  * 

Pista'cia  T£r-e-bin'thus.®  The 

tree  which  yields  Chian  or  Cyprus  tur¬ 
pentine. 

Pista'cia Ve'ra.®  (“True Pistacia.”) 
A  tree  which  yields  the  pistacia-nut  and 
a  fixed  oil,  which  is  used  to  form  an  ex¬ 
cellent  emulsion  in  irritation  of  the  ure¬ 
thra. 

Pistiaceay®  pis-te-a'she-e.  [From 
Pis'tia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  synonym 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Lem- 
naceas. 

Pis'til.  [Pistil'lmm;  from  pin' so, 
pis' turn,  to  “bray,”  or  “bruise.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  a  “pestle:”  so  named  from  the 
resemblance  in  form.  A  pointal ;  the  fe¬ 
male  organ  of  generation  in  plants ;  the 
ovule-bearing  organ  of  a  flower.  The 
pistils  and  stamens  are  the  essential  or¬ 
gans  of  a  flower. 

Pis- til-la' ris.®  [From  pistil'lum,  a 
‘'pistil.”]  Pertaining  to  a  pistil. 

Pis'til-late.  [From  the  same.]  Fur¬ 
nished  with  pistils,  or  with  pistils  only. 

Pis-til-lif ■ 'er-oits.  [Pistillif  'crus  ; 
from  pistil'lum,  a  “pistil,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  or  having  pistils. 

f’is-t  i  rii-forcii.  [Pistillifor  'mis ; 
from  pistil'lum,  a  “pestle.”]  Having 
the  form  of  a  pestle. 

Pis-til'lnm.®  A  pestle;  also,  the 
same  as  Pistil,  which  see. 

Pi'sum.®  (Fr.  Pois,  pwii.)  The  pea. 
A  Linnsean  genus  of  the  class  Diadelphia, 
natural  order  Leguminosse. 

Pit.  The  depression  made  by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  on  any  part  of  the 
body  in  an  oedematous  state.  Also  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  cavities  or  depressions  left 
on  the  skin  after  a  severe  attack  of  the 
small-pox. 

Pit  of  the  Stom'ach.  [Scrobic'- 
ulus  Cor'dis.]  The  hollow  part  over 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  between 
the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs. 

Pitch.  See  Pix. 

Pitch,  Jew’s.  A  name  for  Asphal- 
tum,  or  Bitumen  Judaicum. 

Pitch-Tree.  See  Pintjs. 

Piteh'er  Plant.  A  plant  of  which 
the  petiole  is  dilated  and  hollowed  out 
like  a  pitcher,  the  lamina  (or  blade  of  the 
leaf)  being  articulated  to  it  and  closing 
the  orifice.  The  pitcher  is  called  ascid'- 
ium,  and  the  lid  oper'etdum.  An  example 
is  found  in  the  Nepenthes. 
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Pitulier-Slaaped.  See  Ascidiate, 
and  Urceolate. 

Pith.  [Medulla.]  The  soft,  spongy 
cellular  tissue  constituting  the  central 
portion  of  an  exogenous  stem  or  branch. 

Pit'ta-cal.  [From  nlrra,  “pitch,”  and 
xaXo;,  “  beautiful.”]  A  beautiful  blue  color¬ 
ing  matter  discovered  in  the  oil  of  tar. 

Pit'ted  Tis'sue.  A  name  of  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  cellular  vegetable  tissue,  hav¬ 
ing  its  sides  marked  by  pits  sunk  in  the 
substance  of  the  membrane. 

Pi  ttosporaeese,®  pit-to-spo-ra'slie-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants 
(trees  or  shrubs),  mostly  natives  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  It  includes  the  Pittas' porum. 

Pit-u-i'ta.®  [From  77*5 rrw,  or  -nfiaoa),  to 
“  congeal.”]  Phlegm ;  viscid  and  gluti¬ 
nous  mucus. 

Pit-ul-ta-ry.  [Pituita'rius ;  from 
pitui'ta,  “phlegm.”]  Belonging  to 
phlegm. 

Pituitary  Body.  See  Pituitary 
Gland. 

Pitu'itary  Gland.  The  small  glan¬ 
dular  body  which  rests  on  the  Sella  Tur¬ 
cica.  Its  functions  are  unknown. 

Pitu'itary  Mem'branc.  The 
Schneiderian  Membrane,  which  see. 

Pit-y-ri'a-sis.*  [From  mrvpa,  “  scurf,” 
or  “dandriff.”]  A  skin-disease  in  which 
irregular  patches  of  small  thin  scales  re¬ 
peatedly  form  and  separate,  unattended 
with  inflammation,  and  never  collecting 
into  crusts.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Squamee  of  Willan’s  classification. 

Pix,®  gen.  Pl'cis.  [From  irlaoa, 
“pitch.”]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Lond.  Ph.,  1851)  for  a  dry  bitumen 
prepared  from  liquid  pitch  ;  black  pitch. 

Pix  Ar'i-da.®  (“Dry  Pitch.”)  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for  pitch 
from  various  species  of  Pinus  abies. 

Pix  Bur-gun 'dl-ca.®  (“Burgundy 
Pitch.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of 
a  concrete  resinous  exudation  from  the 
Abies  excelsa. 

Pix  Can-a-den'sis*  (“  Canada 
Pitch”),  or  Mem'loclt  Pitch.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
prepared  concrete  juice  of  the  Abies 
Canadensis. 

Pix  jLiq'ui-da.®  (“Liquid  Pitch.”) 
Tar.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of 
tar,  obtained  from  the  Pinus  palustris, 
the  P.  sylvestris ,  and  various  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  Pinus  and  Abies. 

PixNi'gra.*  (“  Black  Pitch.”)  Com¬ 
mon  pitch ;  inspissated  tar. 

Pla-ce'bo.*  [The  future  tense  of 
pla'ceo,  to  “please,”  or  “soothe.”]  “I 
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will  please,  or  soothe.”  Applied  to  a 
medicine  given  rather  to  please  than 
benefit  the  patient. 

Pla-cen'ta.®  [FromrrXawik,  a  “cake.”] 
A  circular,  flat,  vascular,  flesh-like  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  impregnated  uterus,  form¬ 
ing  the  principal  medium  by  which  the 
communication  is  preserved  between  the 
mother  and  child.  In  Botany,  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ovary  to  which  the  ovules  or 
seeds  are  attached. 

Plaeeu'ta  Prse'vi-a®  [from  prie'- 
vius,  “going  before,”  or  “foremost”]. 
Applied  to  those  obstetrical  cases  in 
which  the  placenta  is  situated  internally 
over  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  often 
proving  a  cause  of  excessive  haemor¬ 
rhage. 

Pla-cen'tae,®  the  plural  of  Placenta, 
which  see. 

Placentajformis.  See  Placenti- 

form. 

Pla-cen'tal.  [Placenta'lis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  placenta. 

t’la-wn-lii'ri-uin.  The  same  as 
the  Placenta  (of  plants),  which  see. 

Pla$-en-la'tion.  [Placenta'tio, 
o'nis ;  from  plaeeu'ta,  a  “cake.”]  The 
manner  in  which  the  seeds  are  attached 
to  the  pericarp ;  the  arrangement  of 
placentae. 

Pla-cem'tl-form.  [Placentifor'- 

mis;  from  plaeeu'ta,  a  “cake.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  cake;  nearly  the  same  as 
quoit-shaped. 

Pla^-en-ti'tis,  id  is*  [From  pla¬ 
ten’ ia,  a  “cake.”]  Inflammation  of  the. 
placenta. 

Pla-cem'tu-Ia.®  [Diminutive  of  pla- 
cen'ta.~\  A  little  placenta:  a  placen- 
tule. 

Plad-a-ro'sis.®  [From  nXadapo;,  “  wet,” 
or  “soft.”]  A  fungous  and  flaccid  tu¬ 
mor  within  the  eyelid. 

Plague.  See  Pestis. 

Plaited.  See  Plicate. 

Plane.  [From  pla'nus,  “smooth,” 
“'flat,”  or  “plane.”]  A  plain  surface,  all 
the  points  of  which  lie  even  between  its 
bounding  lines. 

Plan'et.  [Plane'ta;  from  TrXarijnjj, 
“wandering.”]  A  star  or  heavenly  body 
which,  with  a  telescopo  of  sufficient 
power,  exhibits  a  round  and  well-defined 
disk,  and  revolves  around  the  sun  in  an 
elliptic  orbit.  The  planets  are  so  named 
because  they  are  constantly  changing 
their  apparent  position  in  relation  to  the 
fixed  stars,  among  which  they  seem  to 
wander. 

Plan'e-ta-ry.  [  Planeta  ria* :  from 
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plane' ta,  a  “planet.”]  Belonging  to 
planets. 

Pla-net'ic.  [Planet'icus ;  from 
plane' ta,  a  “planet.”]  Belonging  to  a 
planet ;  wandering ;  erratic. 

Plan-i-flo'rus.®  [From  pla'nus, 
“flat,”  and  fios,  a  “flower.”]  Having 
flat  flowers:  planiflo'rate. 

Plan-I-fo'Ii-ous.  [Plaraifolia'tus ; 
from  pla'nus,  “flat,”  or  “plane,”  and 
f o' limn,  a  “leaf.”]  Having  flat  or  plane 
leaves. 

Pla-no'di-a."  [From  TrXavuojtai,  to 
“wander,”  and  6&6g,  a  “way.”]  A  false 
passage,  as  is  sometimes  made  in  stricture 
of  the  urethra  by  a  bougie,  sound,  or 
catheter. 

Plan'ta.®  The  inferior  surface  or 
sole  of  the  foot.  Also,  a  plant,  or  vege¬ 
table. 

Plantag-inacese,®  plan-taj-e-na'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
herbaceous  plants,  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  includes  Planta'go  (Plan¬ 
tain,  or  Ribwort). 

Plan'tar.  [Planta'ris;  from  plan'- 
ta,  the  “sole  of  the  foot.”]  Belonging 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Plan-ta'ris.*  [See  Plantar.]  The 
name  of  a  muscle  arising  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  inserted 
into  the  inside  of  the  os  ealcis.  It  ex¬ 
tends  the  foot. 

Plam'tl-grade.  [Plantig'radus ; 

from  plan’ta,  the  “sole  of  the  foot,”  and 
gra'dior,  to  “go,”  or  “walk.”]  Applied 
to  Man  and  certain  other  mammalia  that 
walk  on  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Plan-tiv'o-rous.  [Plamtrv'orns; 
from  jilan'ta,  a  “plant,”  and  vo'ro,  to 
“devour.”]  The  same  as  Piiytivoroits. 

Pla-nu'rl-a.®  [From  TrXavaopat,  to 
“wander,”  and  vvpov,  the  ‘•'urine.”]  The 
discharge  of  urine  through  an  unusual 
or  unnatural  passage  :  plan'ury. 

Pla'ims.®  Flat,  or  level.  Applied 
to  the  orbital  portion  ( Os  planum)  of  the 
ethmoid  bone. 

Plas'ina,  at/s.*  [From  rcXaoau,  to 
“form.”]  A  tenacious,  plastic  liquid, 
forming  the  coagulating  portion  of  the 
blood ;  that  in  which  the  blood-corpuscles 
float ;  the  Liquor  sanguinis. 

Plaster.  See  Emplastrtjm. 

PSas'ter  of  Par'is.  A  common  name 
f°r  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime :  so 
called  from  its  having  been  originally 
procured  from  Mont  Martre,  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Paris. 

Plas'tic.  [Plas'ticus ;  from  irXaaaw, 
to  “form.”]  Forming,  or  having  power 


to  form.  Also,  capable  of  being  formed 
or  moulded  as  clay. 

Plas-ti^-'I-ty.  [Plastis'itas,  n'tis  ; 
from  plus' ticus,  “plastic.”]  The  quality 
of  being  plastic. 

Platanaeese,®  plat-a-na'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  Bar¬ 
bary,  and  the  Levant.  It  consists  of  one 
genus,  the  Plat'anus,  several  species  of 
which  are  cultivated  for  their  noble  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  are  known  as  the  Plane- 
tree,  Sycamore,  or  Buttonwood. 

Pla^tei-as'ma,®  or  Pla-ti-as'imis.® 
[From  TrXarvg,  “broad.”]  A  defect  in 
speech  characterized  by  the  vulgar  term 
“blobber-lipped,”  and  observed  in  per¬ 
sons  witli  very  thick  and  broad  lips. 

Platina.  See  Platinum. 

Plat'i-nate.  [Plati'itas,  a '</«.]  A 
combination  in  which  platinic  oxide  acts 
the  part  of  an  acid. 

Pla-tin'ic.  [Platin'lcns.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  platinum. 

Plat'  i-mim,*or  Plat'I-na.®  [Spnn- 
ish  diminutive  of  pla'ta,  “silver;”  Fr. 
Platine,  plil't^n',  or  Petit  Argent,  peh-t^' 
taR'zhoN®'.]  A  valuable,  rare,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  ductile  metal,  which  is  the  heaviest 
substance  known.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
21.5.  It  undergoes  no  change  from  air 
or  moisture,  and  is  not  soluble  in  any  of 
the  pure  acids.  It  may,  however,  be  dis¬ 
solved  by  nitro-muriatic  acid.  In  color 
it  resembles  silver. 

Plat'inum,  Spon  gy,  has  the  re¬ 
markable  property  of  being  ignited  by 
contact  with  hydrogen  gas. 

Plat-y-car'pous.  [Platycar 'pus ; 
from  rrXarvg,  “ broad,”  and  Kapnog,  “fruit.”] 
Having  broad  fruit. 

Plat-y-£epl»'a-Sons.  [PlatyceplP- 
alus :  from  TrXarvg,  “broad,”  and  KojiaXri, 
the  “head.”]  Having  a  flat  or  broad 
head.  Applied  to  a  species  of  mush¬ 
rooms;  also  to  certain  animals. 

Plat-y-glos'sus.®  [From  rrXarvg, 
“broad,”  and  yX'oncra,  the  “tongue.”] 
Having  a  broad  tongue.  The  Heliopsis 
platyglossa  has  the  corols  of  its  corona 
prolonged  into  a  very  broad  tongue. 

Pla-tyl'o-bus.*'  [From  TrXarvg, 
“broad,”  and  XoSog,  a  “lobe.”]  Having 
broad  lobes  or  segments. 

Plat-y-lo'mus.®  [From  TrXarvg, 
“broad,”  and  X:opa,  a  “frame  or  edge.”] 
Having  broadly  margined  leaves. 

Plat'y-peS,  p 'edisp  [From  rXarvg, 
“broad,”  and  pes,  a  “foot.”]  Having 
the  foot  or  stipes  dilated  at  its  base.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  plants. 
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Plat-jr-pet'a-Ius.*  [From  vXarvg, 
“broad,”  and  nsraXov,  a  “petal.”]  Having 
broad  petals :  platypetalous. 

Plat-y-phy  1 ' 1  us.*  [From  nXarvs, 
‘'broad,”  and  (fiXXov,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
broad  leaves :  platyphyllous. 

Plat-y-sil'i-<|uus.s  [From  nXarvs, 
“broad,”  and  sil'iqua,  a  “pod.”]  Having 
flat,  broad  siliques. 

Pla-tys'ma,  atia.*  [Gr.  tt Xarmpa,  a 
“broad  sheet;”  from ttXcltviio),  to  “dilate.”] 
An  expansion,  or  dilatation. 

Platys'ma  My-o'cIeS.*  The  broad, 
thin,  subcutaneous  muscle  on  the  side  of 
the  neck. 

Pled  get.  (Fr.  Plumaceau,  plu'mAso'.) 
A  small  compress  or  piece  of  lint  rolled 
up  into  an  oval  or  orbicular  form. 

Pleiocene.  See  Pliocene. 

Plei-o-phyl'Ius.*  [From  irXciosv, 
“more,”  “many,”  and  cjivXXov,  a  “leaf.”] 
Bearing  a  great  number  of  leaves. 

PIeis'to-?ene.  [From  rXeTaro;, 

“most,”  and  xaivog,  “recent.”]  The  most 
recent  or  uppermost  of  the  tertiary  strata, 
containing  the  largest  proportion  of  re¬ 
cent  (or  living)  species  of  shells. 

Pleuek’s  So-lu'tion.  Mercury  sus¬ 
pended  in  water  by  being  rubbed  for  a 
considerable  time  with  gum  arabie. 

Plen.  riv.  =  Pie' no  ri'vo .*  “In  a  full 
stream.” 

Ple'o-nnsni.  [Pleonas'mus ;  from 
■nXtovaafiog,  a  “magnifying,” or  “exaggera¬ 
tion.”]  A  faulty  formation,  with  an  over¬ 
growth,  or  over-number,  of  parts.  Also, 
a  redundant  phrase. 

Ple-o-mcc'ti-cus.®  Belonging  to 
pleonexia.  Applied  to  a  form  of  in¬ 
sanity. 

Ple-o-nex'I-a.*  [Gr.  vXeovs^ia, 

“  greediness.”]  Greediness,  grasping 
selfishness,  overbearing  temper  or  arro¬ 
gance,  regarded  as  mental  disease. 

Ple-sl-o-iuor'plious.  [Plesio- 
mor'plms;  from  -Xr/aio;,  “near,”  and 
“form.”]  Nearly  of  the  same 

form. 

Ples'ser.  [From  nXmcw,  to  “  strike.”] 
The  same  as  Plexor. 

Ples-sim'e-ter.  [From  TrXfjovw,  to 
“strike,”  and  yirpov,  a  “measure.”]  The 
same  as  Pleximeter,  which  see. 

Ple-tho'ra*  or  pleth'o-ra.  [From 
7rXrj9w,  -Ao  “be  full.”]  Excessive  fulness 
of  the  vessels;  repletion;  also,  a  fulness 
or  plumpness  of  body. 

Ple-thiir'ie.  [Plctkor'icus.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  plethora ;  full  of  blood. 

Pleu'ra.®  [Gr.  nXsvpa,  the  “side,” 
also,  a  “  rib :”  Fr.  PRvre,  plevR  or  pl&vR.] 
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A  serous  membrane,  divided  into  two 
portions  by  the  mediastinum,  lining  the 
right  and  left  cavities  of  the  thorax,  and 
by  its  continuation  reflected  over  each 
lung. 

Pleu'ra  Cos-ta'lis,®  Pleu'ra  Pa- 
ri-e-ta'lis.®  That  portion  of  the  pleura 
which  lines  the  ribs  or  parietes  of  the 
thorax. 

Pleu'ra  Pul-mo-na'lis.®  ( “  Pleura 
of  the  Lungs.”)  That  portion  of  the 
pleura  which  invests  the  lungs. 

Pleu'ral.  The  same  as  Pleuric, 
which  see. 

Pleu-ral'g-i-a.®  [From  ttX evpa,  the 
“side,”  or  “rib,”  and  aXyog,  “pain.”] 
Pain  in  the  pleura,  or  side :  pleuralgy. 
See  Pleurodynia. 

Pleu-ra-po-pliys'i-al.  [Pleura- 
popliysia'lis.]  Belonging  to  pleura- 
pophysis. 

Pleu-ra-popli'y-sis.®  [From  nXevpa, 
the  “side,”  or  “rib,”  and  airoipviu,  to  “be 
born  from.”]  Applied  by  Owen  to  the 
homologues  of  the  costal  process,  or  late¬ 
ral  part  on  each  side  of  a  vertebra. 

Pleu-ra-pos-te'ina,  a tis.*  [From 
pleu'ra,  and  andarripa,  an  “  aposteme.”] 
An  aposteme,  or  abscess,  in  the  pleura. 

Pleii-rar-tliroc'a-se.*  [From  pleu- 
rar'tliron,  and  koko;,  “evil.”]  Caries  of  a 
rib-joint. 

Pleu-rar'thron,®  or  Pleii-rar'- 
thrum.®  [From  rcXsvpa,  the  “side,”  or 
“rib,”  and  apdpov,  a  “joint.”]  The  articu¬ 
lation  of  a  rib. 

Pleu-ren'ehji'-ma.*  [From  nXevpa, 
the  “  side,”  and  Hyxi’pa,  any  thing 
poured  in,  an  “infusion.”]  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  by  Lindley  to  woody  tissue,  or 
Woody  Fibre,  which  see. 

Pleurfssie.  See  Pleurisy. 

Pleu'ric.  [Pleu'rlcus.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  pleura,  etc. 

Pleu'ri-sy.  The  same  as  Pleuritis, 
which  see. 

Pleu-rit'ic.  [Pleurit'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  pleuritis,  or  pleurisy. 

Pleu-ri'tis,  id  is*  [From  pleu'ra. ] 
(Fr.  Pleuresie,  pluh'r&'zi'.)  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  pleura:  pleu'risy. 

Pleu-ro-car'pus,®  or  Pleii-ro-car '- 
pe-us.®  [From  irXeupa,  the  “side,”  and 
xapirdg,  “fruit.”]  Applied  in  the  plural 
masculine  ( Pleurocar'pi )  to  a  division  of 
the  Musci  Calypteratm,  in  which  the  fruit 
is  lateral  upon  the  stem  or  branches. 

Pleii-ro-d y n ' i-a.®  [From  ixXevpc,  the 
“side,”  and  6&vvri,  “pain.”]  External 
(rheumatic)  pain  in  the  side. 

Pleii-ro-uec'teS.®  [From  nXivpa,  and 
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vriftTiis,  a  “swimmer.”]  Literally,  “swim¬ 
ming  on  the  side.”  Applied  to  the  sole 
fish. 

Pleuronec'tes  So'le-a.®  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  sole. 

Pleii-ror-rlice'a.®  [From  rXcu pa,  and 
piu,  to  “flow.”]  An  exudation  from,  or 
collection  of  fluid  within,  the  pleura. 

Pleu-ror-thop-noe'a.*'  [From 

pleu'ra,  6 [>96$,  “upright,”  and  -Am,  to 
“breathe.”]  A  term  for  Pleuritis,  in 
which  the  patient  can  only  breathe  when 
sitting  erect. 

Pleii-ro-spas'miis.*  [From  -trXf.vpa, 
the  “side,”  and  eiraapo;,  a  “spasm.”] 
Cramp  in  the  side :  pleu'rospasm. 

Plefi-ro-tliot'o-nos.*  [From  n\zv- 
pddev,  “from  the  side,”  and  rdv m,  to 
“bend.”]  Bent  or  stretched  from  one 
side.  Applied  to  a  variety  of  Tetanus. 

P16vre,  plevR,  or  Pletire,  pi  tin.  The 
French  term  for  Pleura,  which  see. 

Plex-iiis'e-ter.  [Plexim'eti’um ; 
from  TrXfjjas-,  a  “stroke,”  and  pbpov,  a 
“measure.”]  A  flat  piece  of  ivory,  or  a 
circular  piece  of  sole-leather,  by  means  of 
which  mediate  percussion  is  performed.. 
See  Percussion. 

Plex-i-met'ric.  [Pleximet'ricus.] 

Belonging  to  the  pleximeter. 

Plexiometrnm.  See  Pleximeter. 

Plex'us.*  [From plec'  to,  plex'  um,  to 
“knit,”  or  “weave.”]  (Fr.  Lads ,  lAse'.) 
A  network.  The  intertwining  and  inter¬ 
crossing  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
system,  but  more  especially  of  the  latter. 

Plexus  Axillaris.  See  Axillary 
Plexus. 

Plexus  Cardiacus.  See  Cardiac 
Plexus. 

Plexus  ClioruMes.  See  Choroid 
Plexus. 

Plex'us  Pam-pfn-I-for'mis.*  The 

plexus  of  blood-vessels  about  the  sper¬ 
matic  cord.  Also  termed  Corpus  pum- 
piniforme,  or  “tendril-like  body.”  See 
Pampiniform. 

Plex'us  Pul-mon'I-cus.*  (“Pul¬ 
monic  Plexus.”)  Formed  by  the  union 
of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  with  the 
great  sympathetic. 

Plex'us  Re-tic-u-la'ris.*  The  net¬ 
work  of  vessels  situated  below  the  For¬ 
nix  of  the  brain. 

Plexus  Solaris.  See  Solar  Plexus. 

Pli  ca.*  [From  pli'co,  to  “plait.”] 
Knitted  or  plaited  hair.  A  disease  in 
which  the  hair  becomes  inextricably 
knitted  and  glued  together.  Also  termed 
Trichoma,  Trichia,  Trichiasis. 

Pli'caPo-lon'I-cflu*  (“Polish  Plica.”) 


Another  name  for  the  disease  termed 
plica,  because  prevalent  in  Poland. 

Pli  ca  Sem-i-lu-na'ris.*  [From 
sem'i,  “half,”  and  lu'na,  a  “moon.”]  A 
slight  duplicature  of  the  conjunctiva  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  caruncula  lachry- 
malis ;  the  rudiment  of  the  third  lid 
of  animals.  More  fully  developed,  it 
becomes  the  membra'na  nic' titans  of 
birds. 

PSi'cale.  [Plica'tus;  from  pli'co, 
plica' turn,  to  “plait,”  or  “  knit.”]  Folded ; 
plaited. 

PlH*-i-<len'tIue.  [From  pli'ca,  a 
“fold,”  and  dens,  den' tie,  a  “tooth.”]  A 
modification  of  the  fundamental  tissue 
of  teeth,  in  which,  on  a  transverse  sec¬ 
tion,  the  dentine  exhibits  sinuous  wavings 
diverging  from  the  central  pulp-cavity 
of  the  tooth. 

Pli-5lf 'er-ous.  [Plicif'erns;  from 

■pli'ca,  a  “plait,”  a  “fold,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  or  having  folds.  Ap-. 
plied  to  parts  of  plants. 

Pli'o-^ene.  [From  Tr\da>v,  “more,” 
and  Kiitvdg,  “recent.”]  A  geological  term 
applied  to  the  most  modern  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  because  the 
greater  part  of  its  fossil  Testacea  are 
referable  to  recent  species. 

Plo-ea'rl-a  Can'di-dn.*  Ceylon 
Moss ;  an  algaceous  plant,  abounding  in 
mucilage  and  starchy  matter,  and  yield¬ 
ing  a  decoction  and  a  jelly  employed  in 
pharmacy. 

Plomb,  pl6x°.  The  French  term  for 
Lead,  which  see. 

Plug'ging.  A  term  for  the  operation 
of  filling  the  cavity  in  a  carious  tooth,  in 
order  to  exclude  the  air,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  toothache.  Also  applied  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  inserting  pieces  of  rag,  sponge, 
or  the  like,  into  the  vagina,  in  cases  of 
severe  uterine  haemorrhage,  to  act  as  a 
plug  for  preventing  the  farther  escape  of 
blood,  so  that  the  coap/ula  then  formed 
will  mechanically  and  effectually  stop 
the  mouths  of  the  bleeding  vessels.  See 
Tampon.  Applied  also  to  an  analogous 
operation  on  the  nostrils,  in  epistaxis. 

Plum.  [Pru'nnm.]  The  fruit  of 
the  Primus  domestica;  when  dried  and 
preserved,  it  is  called  a  Prune,  or  French 
plum. 

Plumacean,  plu'm&'so'.  The  French 
term  for  Pledget,  which  see. 

Plumbaginacese,*  plum-baj-e-na'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  found  in  many  temperate,  cold, 
and  tropical  regions.  It  includes  Plum- 
ha'cjo,  and  Stat'ice,  which  is  a  powerful 
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astringent.  Some  species  are  extremely 
caustic. 

I'lum-ba'go.®  Graphite,  or  black 
lead.  A  combination  of  carbon  with  a 
minute  quantity  of  iron,  used  in  forming 
lead-pencils,  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
purposes. 

Plum'bate.  [Plum'bas,  »'</«.]  A 
combination  of  plumbic  oxide  with  an¬ 
other  oxide,  with  regard  to  which  it 
acts  the  part  of  an  acid. 

Plum'bi  A-ce'ias*  (“Acetate  of 
Lead”),  or  Su'gar  of  Lead.  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeia!  name  ||  for  a  substance  in 
colorless  crystals  which  effloresce  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air.  It  is  dissolved  by  dis¬ 
tilled  water  with  a  slight  turbidness, 
which  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  dis¬ 
tilled  vinegar.  Acetate  of  lead,  in  me¬ 
dicinal  doses,  is  a  powerful  astringent 
and  sedative,  and  is  often  given  in  haem¬ 
orrhages  and  in  diarrhoea,  with  the  most 
beneficialresults.  In  over-doses,  however, 
it  is  an  irritant  poison.  In  minute  doses 
long  continued,  it  sometimes  produces 
lead  colic  ( colica  pic.tonum)  and  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  paralysis,  termed  lead  palsy. 

Plum'bi  Car-bo'uas*  (“  Carbonate 
of  Lead”),  or  White  Lead.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  ||  for  a  white  substance 
in  powder  or  pulverulent  masses,  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water,  but  soluble  with  efferves¬ 
cence  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  used 
as  an  external  application  to  excoriated 
and  inflamed  surfaces.  See  Poisons. 

Plum'bi  Ni'tras.*  (“Nitrate  of 
Lead.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for 
a  substance  in  white,  nearly  opaque,  oc¬ 
tahedral  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air, 
and  of  a  sweet,  astringent  taste.  It  is 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol.  It 
is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  and  as  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  putrid  and  indolent  ulcers. 

Plum'bi  Ox'i-dum*  (“  Oxide  of 
Lead”),  or  Plum'bi  Ox'idum  Sem-i- 
vit're-um*  (“Semi-vitreous  Oxide  of 
Lead”) ;  also  termed  Lith'argo.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  a 
substance  in  small  yellowish  or  orange- 
colored  scales,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
almost  wholly  soluble,  with  slight  effer¬ 
vescence,  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Litharge 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  Em- 
plastrum  Pltimbi,  which  forms  the  base 
of  many  other  plasters. 

Plum'bic.  [Plum'bicus ;  from 
plum' bum,  “lead.”]  Belonging  to  lead. 

Plum'bic  A^'id.  The  same  as  per¬ 
oxide  of  lead. 

Plum-bo 'sus.*  [From  plum'bum, 
“lead.”]  Leaden,  or  like  lead. 
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Plum'bum,*  gen.  Plum'bi.  (Fr. 

Plomb,  pl(W>.)  The  Latin  term  for  Lead, 
which  see. 

Plu'mi-form.  [Plumifor'mis ; 

from  plu’ma,  a  “  feather.”]  Like  a  plume, 
or  feather. 

Plum  mer's  Pills.  The  Pil'ulse 
Calomel' anus  Compos' itce  (“Compound 
Calomel  Pills”)  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Plu-mose',  or  Plu'mous.  [Plu- 

mo'sus;  from  plu'via,  a  “feather.”] 
Having  feathers,  or  resembling  feathers; 
feathered. 

Plu'mule.  [Plu'mula;  diminutive 
of  plu'ma,  a  “feather.”]  The  bud  or 
growing  point  of  the  embryo,  above  the 
cotyledons ;  the  ascending  axis  of  the 
embryo  of  a  plant.  See  Gemmule. 

Plu-mu-li-for'inis.*  [From  plu'¬ 
mula,  a  “plumule.”]  Having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  small  feather:  plu'muli- 
form. 

Plu-rl-fflo'rous.  [Plurifilo'jMis; 

from  plu'res,  “  more,”  or  “  many,”  and 
floe,  a  “flower.”]  Having  many,  or 
several,  flowers. 

Plu-ril'o-bus.*  [From /.da 'res, “more,” 
or  “  many,”  and  lo'bus,  a  “lobe.”]  Formed 
of  many  lobes. 

Plu-rl-loc'u-lar.  [Plua*iik>enla'- 
ris;  from  plu'res,  “more,”  or  “many,” 
and  loc'ulus,  a  “cell.”]  Having  many, 
or  several,  cells.  Applied  to  the  ovary 
of  certain  plants. 

Plu-ri-par'tite.  [Pluraparti'tus ; 

from  plu'res,  “more,”  or  “many,”  and 
par'tio,  parti' turn,  to  “divide.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  calyx  when  it  presents  many 
incisions  extended  almost  to  its  base. 

Plu-ri-pet'a-Ius.*  [From  plu'res, 
“more,”  or  “many,”  and  pet' alum,  a 
“petal.”]  The  same  as  Polypetalous, 
which  see. 

Plu-ri-se'rl-ate.  [Pluriseria'tus ; 

from  plu'res,  “more,”  or  “many,”  and 
se'ries,  an  “order,”  or  “row.”]  Disposed 
in  many  rows. 

Plu-ri-vill'vis.®  [From  plu'res, 
“more,”  or  “many,”  and  val'va,  a 
“valve.”]  Plu'rivalve.  Applied  to  a 
capsule  composed  of  many  valves. 

Plu-to'nl-an.  [Plutonia'nus ;  from 
Plu'to,  Pluto'nis,  the  god  of  Ha' dee,  or 
the  infernal  regions.]  A  term  applied 
to  rocks  of  igneous  formation,  and  to  a 
theory  proposed  by  Hutton,  that  unstrati¬ 
fied  crystalline  rocks  were  formed  by 
igneous  fusion. 

Plu-tou'ic.  [Pluton'icus ;  from 
the  same.]  The  same  as  Plutonian. 

Plu'to-ni&m.  [Plutonis'mus ; 
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from  the  same.]  A  hypothesis  which 
attributes  to  subterranean  fires  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  principal  beds,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  crust,  of  the  globe.  The 
Plutonian  theory  of  Geology,  also  called 
Huttonian  theory.  See  Plutonian. 

Plu'id-al.  [Pluvia'lis ;  from  plu'- 
via,  “  rain.”]  Pertaining  to  rain. 

Plu-vi-ona'e-tei*.  [From  plu'via, 
“rain,”  and  ycrpur,  a  “measure.”]  A  rain- 
gauge  :  a  vessel  in  which  the  rain  is 
caught  as  it  falls,  and  measured. 

PsieM-mar-tliro'sis.®  (P  silent,  and 
so  in  all  the  subsequent  words  beginning 
with  pn.)  [From  vjcxipa,  “  air,”  and  aptyov, 
a  “joint.”]  A  secretion  of  air  within  the 
joints,  which  disappears  spontaneously, 
and  frequently  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
and  even  a  few  hours. 

Pnefi-aMat'ic.  [Pneumat'ieus ; 
from  nve-ya,  “  air,”  or  “ breath.”]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  air  (or  gas),  or  to  pneumatics. 

Piseujuiat'ic  'Fronig-h.  A  trough  of 
a  particular  construction,  for  collecting 
gases  under  water  (or  quicksilver),  so  as 
to  exclude  atmospheric  air;  also  called 
Hydropneumatic  Trough :  but  this  latter 
term  is  only  applicable  to  a  pneumatic 
trough  with  water,— -not  to  one  contain¬ 
ing  quicksilver. 

Paseui-Biiat'S-eqi.®  [From  pneumat'- 
ir.HH,  “pertaining  to  air.  or  respiration.”] 
The  name  of  a  class  in  Good’s  Nosology, 
comprising  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
function. 

PEieS-mat'S-ci.®  [Masculine  plural 
of  jmeumat'i c;;s,  “pneumatic.”]  “Pneu¬ 
matic  [Physicians].”  A  sect  or  school 
(founded  by  Athcnseus)  who  imagined 
that  there  existed  an  immaterial  princi¬ 
ple  or  element,  which  they  called  pneuma, 
on  which  they  conceived  health  and  dis¬ 
ease  to  depend. 

Pjiesi-niat'ics.  fPisemsiafica;  from 
iriciya,  “air,”  or  “breath.”]  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  mechanical  proper¬ 
ties  of  elastic  fluids,  and  particularly  of 
atmospheric  air. 

Ps8eiiJ.ssa4^c“?e,i;; nn'ma-to-sel.  [From 
itvsipu,  “air,”  or  “breath,”  and  Kijh),  a 
“tumor.”]  Any  kind  of  hernia  filled 
with  flatus. 

Pacuina.nM'iic'nd-a.®  [From 
m/btita,  “  air,”  or  “  breath,”  and  c he'mia, 
“chemistry.”]  Pneumatic  chemistry. 
That  branch  of  chemistry  which  treats 
of  virs  or  gases. 

P'neu'sns^to-chejn'i-eal.  [Psseu- 
matochem'icus.]  Belonging  to  pneu¬ 
matic  chemistry.  The  pneumato-chemi- 
cal  apparatus,  invented  by  Priestley,  is  a 


tub  full  of  water  arranged  so  that  it  will 
permit  of  gases  being  easily  collected. 

Pneu'ma-to-elsy-mif 'er-ns.®  [From 
irvsvpa,  “  air,”  or  “  breath,”  X"p°s,  “juice,” 
or  “sap,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “  bear.”]  Applied 
to  the  trachea s  of  vegetables  when  com¬ 
posed  of  two  tubes,  the  one  straight  and 
full  of  air,  the  other  rolled  into  a  spiral 
form  and  full  of  liquid. 

E'neuBini-lo-fi  ysp-noe  'a.®  [From 
rrvcvpa,  “air,”  or  “breath,”  and  dyspnee'a, 
“difficult  breathing.”]  Emphysematous 
dyspnoea. 

Pneu-ina-tol'o-gy.  [Pncuinato- 

lo'g’ia;  from  nt/evpa,  “air,”  “breath,”  or 
“spirit,”  and  Aoyo,-,  a  “discourse.”]  The 
science  which  treats  of  spirit  or  of  spirit¬ 
ual  substances. 

Piieis-ina-torn'e-ter.  [Pneuma- 
toin'ctruin;  from  izvcipa,  “breath,”  and 
psrpo v,  a  “measure.”]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  quantity  of  air  in¬ 
haled  at  a  single  inspiration. 

Pneu-ma-topli'o-riis.®  [From  7rw:iS- 
jia,  “air,”  or  “breath,”  and  cjrcpw,  to 
“bear.”]  Applied  to  tubes  in  plants, 
full  of  air,  which  is  conducted  to  the 
centre  of  the  spiral  tube  of  the  trachea:. 

Pmeia-ima-to'sis.®  [From  mv-pardoo, 
to  “distend  with  wind.”]  Windy  swell¬ 
ing.  A  genus  of  the  order  Intumcscen- 
tiee,  class  Cachexias,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 
Also  termed  Emphysema. 

Pnenisiatothwmx.  See  Pneumo¬ 
thorax. 

Pmeic-BMO-gas'ts’ic.  [Psicara®- 

gas'tricsis;  from  iryrf/icov,  a  “lung,”  or 
the  “lungs,”  and  yarrrp,  the  “belly,” 
or  “stomach.”]  Belonging  to  the  lungs 
and  stomach. 

Pnenmog'as'tiric  Nerves.  [Ner'vi 
PiieHailog'as'trici.]  The  par  ray  urn, 
or  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  distributed  to 
the  lun  '.vs  and  the  stomach. 

P*ieii-?siog',ra-pg»y.  [PneitiRO- 

gva/pKiia;  from  rr.cvy.ov,  a  “lung,”  or 
the  “  lungs,”  and  yp&tjior,  to  “  write.”]  An 
anatomical  description  of  the  lungs. 

PijeSs  -  81B-.V  -  Ihaesss  -  or  -  rSsa'jgi  -  a.® 
[From  nvcvysnv,  the  “  lungs,”  and  heeinui  - 
rha'yia,  a  “haemorrhage.”]  A  term  pro¬ 
posed  by  Andral  to  denote  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  the  term  apoplexy  having  been 
originally  applied  to  a  determinate  group 
of  symptoms,  and  not  to  any  particular 
form  of  lesion. 

Piiefi-mol [I*ssei5inr.3l©'gia ; 

from  Trjcvptirv,  the  “lungs,”  and  XJyoj,  a 
“discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the  lungs; 
the  scienee  of  the  lungs. 

Piieu-ina-nte'iai-a.;-:  [From  nveupjpv, 
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the  “  lungs,”  and  alpa,  “  blood.”]  Con¬ 
gestion  of  blood  in  the  lungs. 

Pneu-mo-nftl'gl-a.*  [From  nvevpuv, 
the  “lungs,”  and  a\yog,  “pain.”]  Pain 
of  the  lungs  :  pneumonal'gy. 

JPneii-mo' [Gr.  nvevpovia,  a 
“  disease  of  the  lungs ;”  Fr.  Inflammation 
des  poumons,  aN0'tl3,m'm4'se-6Ns'  d&  poo'- 
m6N°'.]  Inflammation  of  the  lungs.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Phlegmasise ,  class 
Pyrexise,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology.  The 
symptoms  of  this  disease  are  fever,  ac¬ 
companied  with  pain  in  the  thorax, 
which  is  aggravated  by  coughing,  a 
quick  and  hard  pulse,  with  more  or  less 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

Pneii-mon'ic.  [From  vvevpwv,  the 
“lungs.”]  Belonging  to  the  lungs;  pul¬ 
monary. 

Pneu-mo-ni'tis,  id  is*  [From  xvcv- 
pcdi',  the  “  lungs.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs;  also  termed  pneumonia  and  'peri¬ 
pneumonia.  See  Pneumonia. 

Pn«“u-inon-o-<I,yn'I-a.;;;  [From  nuev- 
fjcnv,  the  “lungs,”  and  olvvn,  “pain.”] 
Pain  of  the  lungs.  See  Pneumonalgia. 

Pneu-mon-ce-cle'mqi,  Mis*  [From 
nvevyojv,  the  “lungs,”  and  cede’ma.]  Gd de¬ 
mo,  or  dropsical  condition,  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  lungs. 

Pnofi-iiioii-o-gas'tri-eiis.*  The 
same  as  Pneumo gastricus.  See  Pneumo- 
gastric. 

Pneu-mo-nom'e-ter.  [Pneumo- 
nom'etrum.]  The  same  as  Pneuma- 
tometer,  which  see. 

Piiou'ino-l’er-i-ejir'<Ii-imi.  [From 
nrevpa,  “air,”  and  nepiKapScov,  the  “pericar¬ 
dium.”]  A  name  applied  to  an  effusion 
of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium. 

Pneu-mo-tho'rax,®  or  Pneu-ma- 
fo-tlio  rav,  a 'cis.*  [From  nvevpa,  “ air,” 
or  “ breath,”  and  Odpa[,  the  “chest.”]  An 
accumulation  of  air  in  the  chest,  or 
thorax. 

Pocls.  A  pustule  of  variola;  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  varicella,  or  the  chicken-pox. 

Poc-u-Ia'ris.*  [From  poc'ulum,  a 
“cup,”  or  “bowl.”]  Belonging  to  a  cup : 
poc'ular.  See  Sinus  Pocularis. 

Poc'n-ll-forni.  [Poculifor'mis ; 
from  poc'ulum,  a  “cup,”  or  “bowl.”] 
Having  the  form  of  a  cup ;  deep  cup¬ 
shaped. 

Poc'u-lum  Di-o&'e-nls.*  (“  Cup 

of  Diogenes.”)  The  hollow  of  the  hand. 
See  Diogenes’  Cup. 

Pod.  A  legume,  follicle,  or  any  sort 
of  capsule. 

Pod  a-gr$.*'  [From  ttov;,  77300,-,  the 
“  foot,”  and  aypa,  a  “  seizure.”]  Gout  in 
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the  joints  of  the  foot.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Phlegmasise,  class  Pyrexise,  of  Cul¬ 
len’s  Nosology.  The  following  forms  of 
this  disease  may  be  noticed. 

Reg'ular  Gout.  [ Pod' agra  (or  Ar- 
thri'tis)  llcgula'ris .]  Violent  inflamma¬ 
tion,  remaining  for  a  few  days,  and 
gradually  receding  with  swelling,  itch¬ 
ing,  and  desquamation  of  the  part. 

Aton'ic  Gout.  [ Pod' agra  (or  Arthri' - 
tis)  Aton'ica. ]  Accompanied  with  atony 
of  the  stomach,  or  other  internal  part, 
with  the  usual  inflammation  of  the  joints, 
or  with  slight  and  temporary  pains;  with 
dyspepsia  and  other  symptoms  of  atony 
often  alternating  with  each  other. 

Ret'rograde  Gout.  [ Pod'agra  (or 
Arthri'tis)  Bctrog'radad]  Also  termed 
Retrocedent  Gout.  Characterized  by 
inflammation  of  the  joints  suddenly  dis¬ 
appearing,  and  atony  of  some  internal 
part  immediately  following. 

Aber'rant  Gout.  [ Pod'agra  Aber'- 
rans,  or  Arthri'tis  Errat'ica. ]  Passing 
from  one  part  to  another,  but  usually 
attended  with  inflammation  of  some  in¬ 
ternal  organ. 

Po-dag'ric.  [Podag-'ricus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  podagra. 

Po-dtVl'g'i-a.®  [From  ttov;,  mSog,  the 
“foot,”  and  dXyo;,  “pain.”]  Pain  in  the 
foot,  as  from  gout,  rheumatism,  or  the 
like. 

Ponl-a-iieii-^e-plia'li-a.®  [From 

mug,  770:1%,  the  “foot,”  and  anencepha'lia, 
“absence  of  brain.”]  The  condition  of 
a  monster-foetus  without  a  brain,  the 
cephalic  extremity  being  supported  by  a 
pedicle.  The  term  is  also  used  for  Por¬ 
encephalia. 

Pod-ar-tlsrI'tis,  idisfl  [From  77005, 
a  “foot,”  and  arthri'tis,  “inflammation 
of  the  joints.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
joints  of  the  foot. 

Potl-en-^e-pha'li-a.*  [From  pod- 
encepli' alusd]  A  term  for  the  condition 
of  a  podencepV  aim. 

Pod-en-seph'a-Ius.*  [From  7 ro%,  a 
“foot,”  and  iyidipaXog,  the  “brain.”]  A 
monster-foetus,  the  brain  of  which,  with¬ 
out  a  cranium,  hangs  by  a  pedicle. 

Potletiuin,"  po-de'she-um.  [Di¬ 
minutive  of  770775,  a  “foot.”]  The  pecu¬ 
liar  footstalk  of  the  tubercles  in  cup- 
lichens. 

Poil-rt-car  piis.®  [From  m>vs,  a 
“foot,”  and  Kapndg,  “fruit.”]  Applied  to 
a  plant  the  ovary  of  which  is  borne  upon 
a  pedicel :  a  podocarp. 

Pod-o-$epli'a-liis.*  [From  novg,  a 
“  foot,”  and  rcfaXh,  the  “  head.”]  Hav- 
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ing  flowers  united  into  heads:  podo- 
cephalous. 

Pod-code'ma,  Mis.*  [From  7 rovg,  a 
“foot,”  and  oede'ma,  a  “swelling.”] 
(Edema  of  the  feet. 

Pod-o-phyi'lin.  [Podopliylli'na.] 

A  resinous  principle  of  a  yellow  (or  yel¬ 
lowish)  color,  found  in  the  root  of  the 
Podophyllum  peltatum.  This  is  a  medi¬ 
cine  of  great  power,  operating,  in  doses 
of  from  two  to  five  grains,  as  a  drastic 
purgative.  In  smaller  doses  it  is  said  to 
act  as  an  alterative  and  cholagogue.  It 
is  asserted  by  some  of  the  Eclectics  that, 
as  a  remedial  agent,  podophyllin  may 
in  all  cases  be  substituted  for  mercury, 
and  that  in  some  instances  it  has  even 
produced  salivation. 

I'ocl-o-pliyl'luni.®  The  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  ||  for  the  rhizoma  of  the 
Podophyllum  peltatum,  or  May-apple.  It 
is  an  active  and  certain  cathartic,  re¬ 
sembling  jalap  in  its  operation. 

Po-dop'ter-us.*  [From  mvg,  a 
“foot,”  and  nrcp6v,  a  “wing.”]  Having 
peduncles  with  expansions  in  the  form 
of  wings :  podop'terous. 

Pod'o-sperm.  [Podosper'ma, 
Mis;  from  mvg,  a  “foot,”  and  aivlpya,  a 
“  seed.”]  The  stalk  of  a  seed ;  the  fu¬ 
niculus  by  which  the  ovule  adheres  to 
the  placenta  of  a  plant. 

Podostemaceav*  po-dos-te-ma'- 
she-e.  [From  Podoste'  mon,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous, 
aquatic,  herbaceous  plants,  found  in 
South  America. 

Pod-o-tlie'ea.*  [From  mvg,  iw&og,  a 
“foot,”  and  Oim,  a  “receptacle.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  preparation  of  the  cuticle  of 
the  foot. 

Is«'-cil-!-Miiiis.  [From  mi  k(Xo;, 
“  many-colored,”  “  varied.”]  Applied 
by  Brongniart  to  rocks  having  varied  or 
chequered  coloration. 

i*oe-cl-lop'o-diis.*  [From  mixihog, 
“many-colored,”  and  mvg,  a  “foot.”] 
Having  dissimilar  feet.  Applied  to  an 
order  of  Crustacea. 

Poignet  (Fr.),  pw&n’yi'.  See  Wrist. 

Poil,  pw&l.  The  French  term  for 
Hair,  which  see. 

Poin'tal.  Another  name  for  Pistil. 

Pointed.  See  Acuminate. 

Point'ing.  The  conical  softish 
projection,  of  a  light-yellow  color,  ob- 
seivable  in  an  abscess  when  nearly  ripe. 

3*0 is,  pwA  The  French  name  for 
“pea.”  See  Pisum. 

Poi'Sou.  [Lat.  Tox'icum,  or  Ve- 
ne'num ;  Fr.  Poison,  pwiVzhNo'.]  An 


animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  substance 
which,  when  applied  externally,  or  taken 
into  the  stomach,  or  circulatory  system, 
operates  such  a  change  in  the  animal 
economy  as  to  produce  disease  or  death. 
These  substances  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  namely,  Inorganic  poi¬ 
sons,  comprising  those  which  exist  native, 
as  certain  poisonous  ores,  gases,  etc.,  and 
those  which  are  produced  by  chemical 
operations;  and  Organic  poisons,  or  those 
which  are  the  result  of  vital  action  in 
animals  or  plants. 

Yiew’ed,  however,  with  reference  to 
their  effect  on  the  animal  system,  they 
may  be  arranged  under  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  heads : — 

1.  Irritant  poisons,  or  those  which  pro¬ 
duce  irritation,  or  inflammation,  as  the 
mineral  acids,  oxalic  acid,  the  caustic 
alkalies,  antimony,  arsenic,  baryta,  the 
salts  of  copper,  some  of  the  compounds 
of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  salts  of 
zinc,  cantharides,  iodine,  phosphorus,  etc. 
A  distinction  is  sometimes  drawn  between 
irritant  and  corrosive  poisons ;  but  the 
difference  appears  to  be,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind. 
Thus,  one  of  the  more  powerful  mineral 
acids  in  a  concentrated  form,  would  be  a 
corrosive  poison,  but  in  a  diluted  form, 
only  an  irritant  poison. 

2.  Narcotic  poisons,  or  such  as  pro¬ 
duce  stupor  or  delirium,  as  opium,  hyos- 
cyarnus,  etc. 

3.  Sedative  poisons,  or  those  which  di¬ 
rectly  reduce  the  vital  powers,  as  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid,  cyanide  of  potassium,  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  and  other  of  the 
poisonous  gases. 

4.  Acro-narcotic  and  Acro-sedative poi¬ 
sons,  including  those  which  produce  some¬ 
times  irritation,  sometimes  narcotism  (or 
sedation),  or  both  together.  They  are 
chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  Stramonium  or  belladonna  will  fur¬ 
nish  an  example  of  the  acro-narcotic,  and 
aconite  of  the  acro-sedative,  poisons. 

Treatment. — It  is  not  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  here  into  a  minute  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  symptoms  caused  by  the 
various  kinds  of  poison.  In  fact,  the 
symptoms  produced  by  many  different 
substances  so  nearly  resemble  each  other 
that,  without  other  data,  they  would 
be  wholly  insufficient  for  determining  the 
character  of  the  poison.  But  some  as¬ 
sistance  towards  forming  a  correct  diag¬ 
nosis  will  undoubtedly  be  furnished  by  a 
knowledge  even  of  the  general  properties 
of  the  various  poisons.  With  respect, 
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however,  to  the  more  important  articles 
of  this  class,  such  as  the  mineral  acids, 
the  caustic  alkalies,  arsenic,  and  several 
of  the  other  metals,  it  has  loeen  deemed 
important  to  describe  the  most  usual  and 
characteristic  symptoms. 

Acida. — Most  of  the  mineral  acids,  as 
well  as  oxalic  acid,  are  corrosive  poi¬ 
sons  :  if  taken  into  the  stomach,  they 
cause  an  extremely  sour,  acrid  taste, 
with  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  throat, 
and  an  excruciating  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach.  The  matter  vomited  causes 
effervescence  with  chalk,  or  other  forms 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  proper  treat¬ 
ment  in  such  cases  is  to  administer  chalk, 
or  magnesia,  made  into  a  thin  paste  with 
water.  In  case  these  substances  arc  not 
at  hand,  the  plaster  of  the  apartment 
may  be  beaten  to  powder  and  made  into 
paste.  As  antidotes  for  nitric  and  oxalic 
acids,  lime  and  magnesia  only  are  ad¬ 
missible  ;  for  acetic,  citric,  muriatic,  sul¬ 
phuric,  and  tartaric  acids,  the  carbonates 
of  potash  and  soda  may  also  be  used. 
The  effects  of  hydrocyanic  (or  prussic) 
acid  are  usually  so  rapid  as  to  render 
medical  treatment  of  no  avail.  When 
death  does  not  follow  instantaneously, 
cold  affusions  or  a  cold  douche  on  the 
head  will  often  prove  extremely  bene¬ 
ficial.  Ammonia  may  also  be  adminis¬ 
tered  with  advantage. 

Alkalies. — In  cases  of  poisoning  with 
the  caustic  alkalies,  there  is  an  extremely 
harsh,  acrid  taste,  with  intense  burning 
or  smarting  in  the  throat,  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  its  lining  membrane,  ac¬ 
companied  with  great  difficulty  or  pain 
in  swallowing.  The  matter  vomited 
will  turn  vegetable  blues  to  green,  or 
turmeric  to  brown.  The  proper  anti¬ 
dotes  are  the  fluid  fixed  oils,  as  sweet 
oil,  linseed  oil,  castor  oil,  etc.,  or  the 
mild  vegetable  acids,  as  vinegar,  lemon- 
juice,  etc. 

Antimony. — In  cases  of  poisoning  with 
the  preparations  of  antimony,  there  is 
usually  vomiting,  which  should  be  facili¬ 
tated,  and  rendered  as  free  as  possible, 
by  copious  draughts  of  warm  or  tepid 
water,  or  by  tickling  the  fauces  with 
ono's  finger  or  with  a  feather,  etc.  This 
is  to  be  followed  by  astringent  drinks, 
such  as  the  infusion  of  galls,  oak  bark, 
Peruvian  bark,  dogwood  ( Cornua  Flo¬ 
rida).  etc. 

Arsenic. — When  any  of  the  soluble  com¬ 
pounds  of  arsenic  have  been  taken,  there 
is  an  intense  burning  pain  in  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  bowels,  accompanied  by  violent 
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vomiting,  a  sense  of  dryness  and  tight¬ 
ness  in  the  throat,  with  an  incessant  de¬ 
sire  for  drink.  The  eyes  are  red  and 
sparkling,  and  the  countenance  ex¬ 
presses  extreme  suffering  and  anxiety. 
Frequently  there  are  nervous  tremors, 
and  other  symptoms  showing  that  the 
nervous  system  is  powerfully  affected. 
In  rare  instances  arsenic  has  been  known 
to  produce  coma  and  other  symptoms 
closely  resembling  narcotic  poisoning. 
For  the  treatment  of  cases  of  poisoning 
with  arsenious  acid,  the  hydrated  sesejui- 
oxido  (or  peroxide)  of  iron,  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  is  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  efficient,  antidote.  But  oven  this 
remedy  has  been  found  to  be  of  little 
avail  when  the  arsenic  has  been  swal¬ 
lowed  in  a  solid  state.  (See  Arsenic.) 
Hydrate  of  magnesia  has  also  been 
found  useful,  it  is  said,  when  the  poison 
has  been  taken  in  solution. 

For  Fowler’s  Solution  ( Liquor  arseni- 
cali8),  lime-water  is  a  good  antidote.  In 
case  the  other  preparations  of  arsenic 
have  been  taken,  an  emetic  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  should  be  administered,  followed 
by  a  copious  use  of  demulcent  drinks, 
such  as  flaxseed  or  slippery-elm  tea, 
milk,  farinaceous  decoctions,  etc. 

Baryta. — The  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  produced  by  the  corrosive 
metals.  The  sulphates  of  soda  and 
magnesia  are  efficacious  antidotes  for 
the  salts  of  baryta. 

Copper. — In  cases  of  poisoning  with 
the  salts  of  copper  (which  are  corrosive 
poisons),  the  best  antidotes  arc  the  white 
of  eggs  and  metallic  iron  (in  the  form 
of  filings  or  raspings).  Vinegar  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  as  likely  to  dissolve 
the  solid  or  insoluble  compounds  that 
may  have  been  formed  by  the  salts  of 
copper  with  animal  or  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances. 

Iron. — For  poisoning  with  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  (or  copperas),  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  arc  the 
proper  remedies. 

Lead. — For  the  soluble  salts  of  lead, 
such  as  the  acetate  (sugar  of  lead),  the 
best  antidotes  are  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  (Epsom  salts)  and  phosphate  of 
soda.  For  lead  in  any  form  insoluble  in 
water  (white  lead,  for  example),  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  should  he  adminis¬ 
tered.  Strychnia  has  been  recommended 
for  paralysis  resulting  from  lead. 

Mercury. — For  the  poisonous  com¬ 
pounds  of  mercury  (such  as  corrosive 
sublimate,  the  cyanide  and  nitrate  of 
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mercury,  red  and  white  precipitates,  etc.), 
the  white  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  water, 
or  milk,  should  be  promptly  and  freely 
given ;  or,  if  these  articles  should  not  be 
at  hand,  flour  made  into  a  paste  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute. 

Silver. — For  nitrate  of  silver  (or  lunar 
caustic),  common  salt  is  an  excellent  an¬ 
tidote. 

Tin  and  Zinc. — For  the  poisonous 
compounds  of  tin  and  zinc,  milk  and  the 
white  of  eggs  will  serve  as  antidotes. 
When  the  sulphate  or  acetate  of  zinc 
has  been  taken,  vomiting  should  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  plentiful  draughts  of  warm 
water. 

Gases. — Among  the  other  most  import¬ 
ant  inorganic  poisons  may  be  numbered 
the  poisonous  gases,  including  carbonic 
acid  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  carburetted  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  vapor  of 
ether,  and  chlorine.  In  cases  of  poison¬ 
ing  with  these,  the  best  remedy  is  fresh 
air :  if  there  should  be  stupor,  cold  affu¬ 
sions  may  be  applied  to  the  head,  and 
the  vital  powers  quickened  by  artificial 
respiration,  and  by  the  use  of  a  galvanic 
apparatus.  For  the  poisonous  effects  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  the  inhalation  of  oxy¬ 
gen  is  the  best  antidote.  A  cautious  in¬ 
halation  of  ammonia  may  prove  useful 
in  eases  of  poisoning  with  chlorine. 

For  Iodine,  the  best  antidote  is  starch; 
when  this  is  not  at  hand,  flour,  which 
contains  starch,  may  be  substituted. 

The  poisonous  effects  of  creasote  may 
be  counteracted  or  mitigated  by  the 
prompt  administration  of  albumen  in 
some  form.  In  eases  of  poisoning  with 
phosphorus,  the  chief  reliance  must  be  on 
some  prompt  emetic,  which  should  be 
followed  by  mucilaginous  drinks.  If  the 
phosphorus  should  have  been  taken  in 
a  solid  form,  the  fluid  oils  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  on  account  of  their 
solvent  property. 

Organic  Poisons. — Those  found  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  are  to  be  treated 
according  to  their  character.  If  vomit¬ 
ing  has  been  produced  by  their  action, 
this  may  be  facilitated,  or  rendered 
more  free,  by  plentiful  draughts  of 
warm  water.  But  if  the  taking  of  the 
poison  has  been  followed  by  insensi¬ 
bility,  some  active  emetic,  such  as  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc,  should  be  administered,  or, 
in  extreme  cases,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  stomach-pump.  In  the  ease  of 
opium,  and  similar  narcotics,  copious 
affusions  of  cold  water  on  the  head  have 
sometimes  proved  of  great  advantage. 


A  strong  infusion  of  coffee  has  been 
found  beneficial  in  counteracting  the  sub¬ 
sequent  effects  of  an  over-dose  of  opium. 
The  remarkable  antagonism  existing  be¬ 
tween  belladonna  and  opium,  has  some¬ 
times,  it  is  stated,  been  used  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  each  having,  in  its 
turn,  been  made  to  act  as  an  antidote  to 
the  other.  In  like  manner,  it  is  said, 
opium  and  stramonium  may  be  used 
mutually  to  counteract  each  other.  Tan¬ 
nin  is  the  proper  antidote  for  strychnia, 
but,  to  be  successful,  it  should  be  greatly 
in  excess;  in  the  proportion  of  not  less 
than  25  or  30  of  the  antidote  to  1  of  the 
poison. 

Animal  Poisons  may  be  properly 
ranked  under  two  heads  : — 

1.  Those  taken  into  the  stomach  by 
mistake  as  food;  such  are  the  various 
kinds  of  poisonous  fish,  which  should  be 
treated  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
vegetable  poisons,  that  is,  by  emetics, 
copious  draughts  of  warm  water,  etc., 
followed,  perhaps,  by  an  active  purga¬ 
tive,  in  order  to  remove  any  deleterious 
matter  which  may  have  lodged  in  the 
intestines.  If  c.antharides  should  have 
been  taken,  vomiting  should  be  excited 
by  copious  draughts  of  sweet  oil,  linseed 
tea,  milk,  etc. 

2.  The  poisonous  secretions  of  the 
various  venomous  animals,  used  by  them 
as  a  weapon  of  defence.  As  such  poi¬ 
sons  are  not  taken  into  the  stomach,  but 
introduced  into  the  system  through  a 
wound,  an  altogether  different  plan  of 
treatment  is  required.  A  cupping-glass 
should  be  promptly  placed  over  the 
wound,  and  the  air  exhausted,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  venom.  At  the 
same  time,  if  practicable,  a  moderately 
tight  ligature  should  be  applied  above 
the  bite  or  sting,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
virus  from  diffusing  itself  through  the 
system.  If  a  cupping-glass  cannot  be 
procured,  the  poison  may  be  extracted 
by  sucking,  in  which  case,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  swallow  the  saliva.  In 
cases  of  poisoning  from  venomous  ser¬ 
pents,  the  alkalies,  especially  ammonia, 
applied  to  the  wound  and  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  are  said,  in  some  instances,  to  have 
proved  extremely  beneficial.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  clay  or  mud  to  the  part,  by  ex¬ 
cluding  the  air,  tends  to  obstruct  th( 
activity  of  thepoison.  From  several  cases 
recently  reported,  it  would  appear  that 
by  far  the  most  efficient  antidote  for  the 
venom  of  serpents,  is  the  compound 
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known  as  Bibron’s  Antidote.  A  com¬ 
mon  formula  for  its  preparation  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — Take  of  bromine  two  drachms 
and  a  half ;  iodide  of  potassium,  two 
grains  ;  corrosive  sublimate,  one  grain  ; 
dilute  alcohol,  thirty  fluidraehms.  Mix. 
Dose,  one  fluidrachm,  diluted  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  wine  or  brandy,  to  be 
repeated  pro  re  natd.  For  hydrophobia, 
after  the  poison  has  once  been  received 
into  the  system,  there  is  no  antidote 
known.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
wound  has  been  inflicted,  the  bitten  part 
should  be  completely  cut  out,  and  free 
bleeding  promoted  by  immersing  the 
wound  in  warm  water;  the  surface  should 
afterwards  be  burned  with  actual  cautery, 
or  with  some  efficient  caustic. 

Poi'son-Iiau'rel.  The  Primus  lauro- 
cerasus. 

Poi'son-Oalt.  A  popular  name  for 
the  Blius  toxicodendron. 

Poitrine,  pwa'tren'.  The  French 
name  for  the  chest  or  thorax.  See  Tho- 

EAX. 

Poivre  tie  Jamaiqne,  pwitvR  deh 
zh&'mek'.  (“Jamaica  Pepper.”)  The 
French  name  for  “allspice.”  See  Mvn- 
TUS  PlMENTA. 

Po'lar.  [Pola'ris;  from  po'lus,  a 
“pole.”]  Pertaining  to  the  pole,  or  near 
the  pole. 

Po'lar  Cir'cles.  Those  which  cir¬ 
cumscribe  the  poles, — the  northern  or 
Arctic,  the  southern  or  Antarctic. 

Po-lari-ty.  [Polar'itas,  a'fis,- 
from  po'lus,  a  “pole.”]  The  property 
of  the  magnet  in  pointing  to  the  poles. 
That  property  which  disposes  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  many  kinds  of  bodies  to  arrange 
themselves  in  certain  determinate  direc¬ 
tions,  or  point,  as  it  were,  to  given  poles. 
Magnetic  polarity  is  the  tendency  of  a 
magnet,  when  freely  and  horizontally  sus¬ 
pended,  to  point  to  the  magnetic  poles 
of  the  earth. 

Po-lar-i-zft  tioii  of  Liglit.  Light 
which  has  undergone  certain  reflections 
or  refractions,  or  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  material  bodies  in  any  one  of  a 
great  number  of  ways,  acquires  a  certain 
modification,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
no  longer  presents  the  same  phenomena 
of  reflection  and  transmission  as  light 
which  has  not  been  subjected  to  such 
action.  This  modification  is  termed  po¬ 
larization  of  light.— { BrANUE.)  One  form 
of  this  polarization  is  exhibited  in  the 
phenomenon  known  as  double  refraction. 

Pol-e-mo'm-a,*  the  plural  of  Pole- 
mo'nium,  forming  the  Jussieuan  name 
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of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Pole- 
moniacea:. 

Polemomacese,*  pol-c-mo-ne-a'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exogenous, 
herbaceous  plants,  abundant  in  North 
and  South  America.  It  includes  the 
Phlox,  and  Polemonium,  one  species  of 
which  is  the  Greek  Valerian. 

Poles.  [Po'li,  plural  of  po'lus.']  The 
extremities  of  the  axis  of  a  sphere  ;  spe¬ 
cially  applied  to  those  of  the  earth, 
termed  the  North  and  South  Poles. 

Po-li-a'ter.*  [From  71-0X15,  a  “  city,” 
and  iarpog,  a  “physician.”]  A  physician 
who  practises  his  profession  in  a  city  by 
the  appointment  of  the  government. 

Pol-I-ti'  a.*  [Gr.  noXireia,  the  “  govern¬ 
ment,  or  civil  polity,  of  a  state.”]  The 
polity  by  which  a  city  or  town  is  governed  : 
police. 

Politi'a  Mefl'I-ca.®  The  medical 
police  of  a  town  or  city. 

Pol'len,  this.®  Originally,  fine  flour. 
Applied  to  the  powdery  substance  con¬ 
tained  in  the  anthers  of  flowers,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  fecundating  principle  in  pha¬ 
nerogamous  plants. 

Pol'len  Tube.  A  tubular  process,  or 
extremely  minute  tube,  which  grows  or 
sprouts  from  the  grain  of  pollen  when 
the  latter  comes  in  contact  with  tho 
stigma.  It  is  supposed  to  convey  tho 
fertilizing  influence  down  the  style  to 
the  ovule. 

Pol 'lex,®  gen.  Pol'll-cis.  [From 
pol'lco,  to  “be  strong;”  because  it  is 
stronger  than  tho  fingers.]  (Fr.  Ponce, 
pooss.)  Tho  thumb.  Also  applied  to  tho 
great  too. 

Pol-lin'I-fi.S  [From  pol'len .]  A 
term  applied  to  the  granular  or  waxy 
masses  of  pollen  found  in  the  Orchi- 
dacese. 

Pol-ll-nif 'er-ous.  [Pollinif 'erus ; 

from  pol'len,  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing,  or  containing,  pollen. 

Pol'li-nin.  [Pollini'na.]  A  pecu¬ 
liar  and  highly  combustible  substance 
obtained  from  the  pollen  of  tulips. 

Pollu'tio  (pol-lu'she-o)  Di-nr'na.* 
(“Diurnal  Pollution.”)  The  same  as 
Spermatoclemma,  which  see. 

Pol-lu'tion.  [Pollu'tio,  o'nis; 
from  pol'luo,  polin' turn,  to  “defile.”]  (Fr. 
Souillure,  swAyiiu'.)  The  emission  of 
semen  without  coition.  It  may  be  volun¬ 
tary  (then  termed  masturbation,  or  onan¬ 
ism),  or  involuntary.  Involuntary  pol¬ 
lution  is  sometimes  the  result  of  weak¬ 
ness  caused  by  masturbation.  When  it 
occurs  in  sleep,  it  is  called  gonorrhoea  don 
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mientium,  or  Spermatorrhoea  Dormi- 
extium,  which  see. 

Pol-y-a-can'ttms.*  [From  ? ro\v;, 
“  many,”  and  aitajQa,  a  “thorn.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  many  spines  or  thorns :  polyacan- 
thous. 

PoI-y-a-olel'pM-a.*  [From  ttoXvs, 
“  many,”  and  a a  “brother.”] 
Literally,  “having  many  brotherhoods, 
companies,  or  sets.”  The  eighteenth  class 
in  the  L’nnman  system  of  plants,  com¬ 
prising  those  whose  stamens  are  united 
by  their  filaments  into  three  or  more 
sets. 

Pol-y-a-del'phous.  [PolyadeV- 
pliius,  or  Polyadel'phns;  from  the 
same.]  Having  the  filaments  in  several 
sets:  polyadel'phious.  See  Polyadel- 

PHIA. 

Pol-y-ad 'e-mis.*  [From  ~o\vs,  “  ma¬ 
ny,”  and  ddijy,  a  “gland.”]  Bearing 
many  glands :  polyadenous. 

Pol-y-an  [From  mi\vg,  “ma¬ 

ny,”  and  avrjp,  a  “man,”  or  “male.”] 
The  thirteenth  class  in  the  Linnsean 
system  of  plants,  comprising  those  which 
have  twenty  or  more  stamens  inserted 
on  the  receptacle. 

Pol-y-an  'tlroiis.  [Poly  an '«!  raws, 
or  Polyan'drus ;  from  the  same.] 
Having  many  bypogynous  stamens : 
polyan'drious. 

Pol-y-an '  (  Eaous.  [Polyan'tlmg ; 

from  7roXi>,-,  “many, "and  avQo;,  a  “flower.”] 
Bearing  many  flowers. 

Pol-y-car'pic.  [Polycar'jjicns ; 
from  roXoj,  “  many,”  and  /cap: roj,  “  fruit.”] 
Bearing  fruit  many  times,  that  is,  year 
after  year. 

Pol-y-carpons.  [Polycar'pns ; 

from  the  same.]  Having,  or  bearing, 
much  fruit. 

Pol-y-seph'a-lous.  [Polycepli'a- 
lns;  from  ~o\v;,  “  many,”  and  k-apahj,  the 
“  head.”]  Having  many  heads.  Applied 
to  plants. 

Pol-y-se-ra'tns.*  [From 
“many,”  and  sepag,  a  “horn.”]  Applied 
to  a  plant  of  which  the  fruits  resemble  a 
bundle  of  small  horns.  In  Zoology, 
having  many  horns. 

Pol'y-«lsr€st.  [Polyctares'tos,  or 
Polyclires'tus;  from  ro\v;,  “many,” 
and  xp/jo-rej,  “  useful.”]  Having  many 
uses  or  virtues.  Also,  a  substance  possess¬ 
ing  many  virtues. 

Pol-y-clsro-mat'lc.  [Polycliro- 

mat'icus;  from  no\vs,  “many,”  and 
Xpc npa,  “color.”]  Of  various  colors; 
many-colored. 

Po-lyc'la-dons.  [Polyc'ladus ; 


from  no\vs,  “many,”  or  “much,”  and 
k\olIo;,  a  “branch.”]  Much  branched. 
Applied  to  plants. 

Pol-y-cJo'nos,®  or  Pol-y-clo'mis.* 

[From  voXtif,  “many,”  and  /cXA,  a 
“branch.”]  Having  many  branches. 

Pol-y-coc'coms.  [Polycoc'cus ; 
from  xoXvg,  “  many,”  and  k6kko j,  a  “  ker¬ 
nel,”  or  “berry.”]  Having  many  or 
several  cocci  (closed  cells  or  carpels). 

Pol-y-cot-y-le'don.®  [From  iroXvg, 
“many,”  and  kotvXtiS In/,  a  “  cotyledon.”] 
A  plant  that  has  several,  or  more  than 
two,  cotyledons.  i 

Pol-y-cot-y-Ied'o-nows.  [From  the 
same.]  Having  several,  or  more  than 
two,  cotyledons. 

P©l-y-tSiE»'sI-a.*  [From  iroXig, 

“  much,”  and  <5u///;,  “  thirst.”]  Excessive 
thirst.  A  genus  of  the  order  Dysorexix, 
class  Locates,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

PoSyedron.  Seo  Polyhedrox. 

Po-iyg-'a-lqi.*  [From  “  much,” 
and  yaXa,  “  milk named  from  the  abun¬ 
dant  milky  juice  found  in  some  of  the 
species.]  Milkwort.  A  Linntean  genus 
of  the  class  Diadclphia,  natural  order 
Polygalacesc, 

Po!yg’'ala  Rw-bel'la.*  Bitter  Po¬ 
lygala.  The  Pliarmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  root  and  herb  of  Polygala 
rubella. 

Polyg-'ala  Sem'e-jga.®  The  rattle¬ 
snake-root,  or  Senelca  snake-root.  See 
Senega. 

Poflygalaceae,*  pol-e-ga-la'slie-e, 
or  Pol-y-g-a'lc-se.®  A  natural  order 
of  exogenous  plants  (herbs  or  shrubs), 
with  tonic,  astringent,  or  nephritic  pro¬ 
perties.  It  includes  Polygala  senega 
(Snake-root). 

PoI-y-ga-Iac'ti-a.®  [From  mXvg, 
“much,”  and  y«Xa,  “  milk.”]  Excessivo 
secretion,  or  an  overflow,  of  milk. 

Pol-y-ga'le-av®  The  Jussieuan 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  See 
Polygalacea:. 

Pol-y-g'al'ic.  [Polygal'icus ;  from 
Polyg’ala.\  Applied  to  an  acid  discovered 
in  the  Polygala  senega,  and  other  species. 

Po-lj'g'a-lin.  [Polyg-ali'na.]  A 
bitter  alkaline  principle  discovered  in 
several  species  of  Polygala. 

I’ol-y-^a' mi-a.*  [From  toXv;,  “ma¬ 
ny,”  and  yapog,  a  “  marriage.”]  A  Lin- 
nman  class  of  plants,  including  those 
which  have  staminate,  pistillate,  and 
perfect  flowers  either  on  the  same  or  on 
different  plants. 

Po-ljfgr'a-mous.  [Polyga'mius, 
or  Poly^'amus;  from  the  same.] 
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Having  both  perfect  and  separated  flow¬ 
ers  :  polyga'mious.  See  Polygamia. 

Pol-y-gas ' tri-ca.®  [From  roXik, 

“many,”  and  yaartip,  a  “stomach.”]  The 
first  class  of  the  Diploneura,  or  Helmin- 
thoida,  consisting  of  minute,  transparent, 
soft,  aquatic  animals,  with  numerous 
stomachs,  or  caeca,  communicating  with 
an  internal  alimentary  cavity.  They 
are  without  perceptible  nerves  or  mus¬ 
cles,  and  move  by  external  vibratile 
cilia. 

Po-ly-gen'ic.  [Polygen'icus ; 

from  7TO/Y5;,  “many,”  and  ytum,  to  “be 
born,”  to  “be  produced.”]  Applied  to  a 
rock  which  owes  its  origin  to  fragments 
of  several  different  rocks  united  by  cal¬ 
careous  cement. 

i’ol'y-goii.  [Polyg'o'mim ;  from 
7r o\v;,  “many,”  and  yom'a,  an  “angle.”] 
A  plane  figure  having  more  than  four 
angles,  and,  consequently,  more  than 
four  sides.  If  the  sides  are  equal,  it  is 
called  a  regular  polygon. 

Polygonaceae,®  po-lig-o-na'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
mostly  herbaceous,  natives  of  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  roots  aro  uni¬ 
versally  nauseous  and  purgative.  It 
includes  the  Polyg'onum  (Buckwheat,) 
Jtu'mex  (Dock),  and  Rlieum  (Rhubarb). 

Po-lyg'o-nal.  [Polygo'nus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  polygon. 

Pol-y-go-ua'tus.®  [From  roXu,-, 
“many,”  and  yovv,  a  “knee;”  also,  a 
“joint,”  as  of  grasses.]  Polyg'onate. 
Applied  to  certain  plants  and  insects. 

I’o-lyg'o-nuiiiA  [From  the  same.] 
A  Linnasan  genus  of  the  class  Octandria, 
natural  order  Polygonacece. 

Polygonum  I5is-tor'ta.:  The 

plant  commonly  known  as  bistort.  The 
root  is  astringent. 

Pol-y-gyit'I-a.®  [From  iro\vs,  “  ma¬ 
ny,”  and  yuvrj,  a  “  woman,”  or  “  female.”] 
An  order  in  the  Linnsean  system  of 
plants,  including  those  which  have  many 
pistils,  or  more  than  twelve  pistils. 

Pol-y-gyn'i-ous.  [Polygyn'ius, 
or  Polyg'ynus;  from  the  same.]  Hav¬ 
ing  many  pistils. 

Pol-y-lie'dral,  or  Pol-jr-lie'dric. 
[PoIyUe'drus.]  Belonging  to  a  poly¬ 
hedron. 

Pol-y-lu-<iroti.  [Polylae'drum ; 

from  ttoX v;,  “many,”  and  «5 pa,  a  “base.”] 
A  solid  figure  contained  by  many  sides 
or  planes;  a  solid  bounded  by  poly¬ 
gons. 

Pol-jr-inor'phous.  [Poly  uiur'- 
plius ;  from  n-oXfif,  “many.”  and  popfyr], 
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“shape.”]  Having  many  forms;  various 
in  form. 

Pol-y-neu'rus.®  [From  ttoXCs,  “  ma¬ 
ny,”  and  vevpoi/,  a  “nerve.”]  Applied  to 
a  leaf  the  lateral  nervures  of  which  are 
very  numerous. 

Pol-y-o'pi-a.®  [From  ttoXvs,  ‘‘.many,” 
and  imropai,  to  “  see.”]  An  affection  of 
the  organs  of  sight,  in  which  the  objects 
are  multiplied;  multiple  vision:  polyo'py. 

Pol'y-pa-ry.  [Polypa'rium ;  from 
pol'ypus,  a  “polype.”]  Applied  to  the 
habitation  of  a  number  of  polypi. 

Polype.  See  Polypus. 

Pol-y-pot  a-Ioits.  [Polypeta'leus, 
or  Polypet'alns ;  from  no\v;,  “  many,” 
and  tcctclXov,  a  “petal.”]  Having  many 
petals,  or  distinct  petals  :  polypeta'leous. 

Pol'y-pliore.  [From  ttoXwj,  “many,” 
and  Qcpu,  to  “  bear.”]  A  common  recep¬ 
tacle  of  many  carpels,  as  in  the  Straw¬ 
berry. 

Pol-y-pliyl'loas.  [Polyphyl'lus ; 

from  ctXvj,  “  many,”  and  ipiWov,  a  “  leaf.”] 
Having  many  leaves. 

Pol' y -pi,®  gen.  Pol-y-porum.  The 

plural  of  Polypus,  which  see. 

Pol-y^-pif 'er-ous.  [Polypif 'erus ; 
from  pol'ypus,  a  “polype,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  polypi. 

Pol'y-pl-form.  [Polypifor'mis ; 
from  pol'ypus ,  a  “  polype.”]  Having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  a  polypus. 

Polypodiacese,®  pol-c-po-de-a'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  cryptogamous 
plants,  including  Polypo'  dium,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  ferns. 

Pol-y-po'dI-uin.®  [From  m\vs, 
“many,”  and  7rcmy,  a  “foot.”]  A  Lin- 
nsean  genus  of  the  class  Cryptogamia, 
order  Filices ,  or  Polypodiacese. 

Polypo'diiim  Fl'llx  Mas.®  Another 
name  for  the  Aspidium  jilix  mas,  or  male 
fern. 

Pol'y-pous,  or  Pol'y-pal.  [Poly- 

po'sus;  from  pol'ypus.~\  Having  polypi, 
or  many  tumors  like  a  polypus. 

Pol'y^piis.®  [From  tto\v;,  “many,” 
and  ttovs,  a  “foot.”]  A  tumor  in  the 
nose,  uterus,  or  vagina;  from  its  having 
numerous  ramifications,  like  legs  or  feet. 
Also,  an  animal  of  the  Radiata,  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  fleshy  body  of  a  conical  or 
cylindrical  form,  commonly  fixed  at  one 
extremity,  having  at  the  other  the 
mouth,  surrounded  by  several  arms  or 
tentacles :  a  polype. 

Pol-y-rlii'zous,  or  Pol-y-riii  zal. 
[Polyrhi'zus;  from  irdXvg,  “  many,”  and 
pi ?a,  a  “root.”]  Having  many  roots. 

Pol-  r'p-if ,®  [From7roXv;,  “much.,” 
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and  oapl,  “  flesh."]  An  increased  bulk 
of  body  beyond  what  is  healthy;  obesity. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Iutumescentise ,  class 
Cachexia:,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Pol-jf-sar'coBS.  [Polysar'cns; 
from  the  same.]  Having  much  flesh; 
obese. 

Pol-y.sej>'a»lons.  [Polysejp'alus : 

from  -aXSj,  “  many/’  and  sep'alum,  a 
“  sepal.”]  Having  two  or  more  distinct 
sepals.  Applied  to  a  calyx. 

Pol-y-sper'mous.  [From  -roXfij, 
“many,”  and  o-qpa,  a  “seed.”]  Having 
many  seeds. 

Pol-ys'po-rous.  [Polys'porns ; 

from  Tio\v;,  “  many,”  and  <r~6pa,  a  “  seed.”] 
Containing  many  spores.  See  Spore. 

Pol-y-sta'-cluy-us.®  [From  voX vs, 
“many,”  and  craX"S,  an  “ear.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  many  spikes  or  ears. 

P©3-y-ste'mo-nous.  [P©lyst«'- 
monis ;  from  m\hg,  “many,”  and  crrrip'jjv, 
a  “stamen.”]  Having  many  stamens. 

Pol-y-stig/mous.  [Polystig’'mus ; 
from  7io\v;,  “  many,”  and  orsyga,  a  “  stig¬ 
ma.”]  Having  many  stigmas  in  each 
flower. 

Pol-y-s4y'l©us.  [Polysty'lus ; 

from  “many,”  and  <ttv\o;,  a  “pil¬ 

lar,”  or  “  style.”]  Having  many  styles. 

Pol-y-teeli'nie.  [PolytecHr'nicus ; 
from  no\vg,  “many,”  and  riyyij,  “art.”] 
Pertaining  to  many,  or  several,  arts  and 
sciences.  A  polytechnic  school  is  an 
institution  in  which  many  arts  or  sciences 
arc  taught.  The  first  school  bearing  this 
name  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1794. 

PoU-y-tSial'n-snous.  [Poly  SJial '  - 
amas;  from  ttoXu;,  “  many,”  and  (LXayo;, 
a  “chamber.”]  Applied  to  a  univalve 
shell  divided  into  many  apartments. 

Po-lyt'ri-«Ems.®  [From ctXo;,  “ma¬ 
ny,”  or  “much,”  and  Opif,  “hair.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  abundant  hair. 

Po'ma,®  gen.  Po-mo'rum,  the  plu¬ 
ral  of  Pomum,  which  see. 

Posnaceae,®  po-ma'she-e.  [From 
po'mum ,  a.  Latin  term  for  an  “apple,” 
or  other  fruit.]  A  natural  order  of 
exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
many  temperate  regions,  hut  not  found 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  includes 
the  Apple,  the  Pear  ( Pi/nts),  the  Quince 
( Cijdonia ),  and  Plum  (Primus).  Some 
botanists  consider  Pomaccse  as  a  division 
of  the  order  llosaceic. 

Po-ma'ceous.  [Pomaa'ceiis ;  from 
po'mum,  an  “apple,”  or  other  fruit.] 
Resembling  the  apple,  or  of  tho  nature 
of  an  apple. 

Pome.  [Po'ma;  from  po'mum,  an 


“  apple,”  or  other  fruit.]  A  fleshy  fruit, 
composed  of  two  or  more  carpels,  usually 
more  or  less  involved  in  a  pulpy  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  receptacle  or  disk,  and  the 
whole  invested  by  the  -thickened  and 
succulent  tube  of  the  calyx;  as  the  apple. 
— (Gray.  ) 

Pomegranate,  pum'gran-at.  [From 
po'mum,  an  “apple,”  or  other  fruit,  and 
grrtua'ius,  “having  grains.”]  The  fruit 
of  the  Ptimca  (jranatum. 

Po-mif  'er-otis.  [Pomif 'crus ; 

from  po'mum,  an  “  apple,”  or  other  fruit, 
and  fe'ro,  to  “hear.”]  Bearing  pomes. 

Pom'i-form.  [Fomifbr'mis;  from 
po'mum,  an  “apple,”  or  other  fruit.] 
Having  tho  form  of  an  apple. 

Ponunc  <1«  Terre,  pomm  deh  tett. 
The  French  name  for  Potato,  which  see. 

Po-mol'o-gy.  [Fcmolo'gia;  from 
po'mum,  an  “apple,”  or  other  fruit,  and 
Xoyo;,  a  “  discourse.”]  A  treatise  on 
fruits;  the  science  of  fruits,  cr  the  art 
of  cultivating  fruits:  the  department 
of  Botany  relating  to  fruits. 

Pom-pfcol-y-g-o'des.*  [From  pom’ - 
phobjx.~\  Resembling  or  having  pom- 
pTiolyx. 

P©m'plso-5yx,  ygisfi  [From  -op, ling, 
a  “bladder.”]  A  small  vesicle  or  blad¬ 
der  especially  containing  water;  also,  a 
skin-disease  in  which  there  is  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  hullx  without  inflammation  round 
them,  and  unattended  by  fever. 

Po'mum,®  plural  Po'ma.  An  apple, 
or  larger  fruit.  Originally,  a  general 
name  of  fruit  which  grows  on  trees;  as 
the  apple,  pear,  etc.  See  Pome. 

Po'mum  A-da'mi.®  (“Adam’s  Ap¬ 
ple.”)  The  anterior  part  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  forming  an  angular  projection 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck. 

Pon-der-a-bil’I-ty.  [Pondera  bil'- 
itas,  a 'tis  ;  from  pon'dero,  to  “  weigh.”] 
The  property  of  having  weight. 

Pon'der-a-blc.  [From  pan' dun,  pon' - 
deris,  “weight,”]  That  may  he  weighed. 
A  term  applied  to  bodies  having  weight. 

Pons  Hep'a-tis.®  (“Bridge  of  the 
Liver.”)  A  portion  of  the  substance  of 
the  liver  which  passes  from  one  lobe  to 
the  other,  frequently  converting  the  lower 
half  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  into  a  true 
canal. 

Pons  Ta-ri'ni.®  (“  Bridge  of  Tari- 
nus.”)  A  cineritious  substance  between 
the  corpora  albicantia  of  the  brain,  con¬ 
necting  the  crura,  and  forming  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle.  The 
fossa,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  placed, 
is  called  Lo'cus  perfora'tus  posti'eus. 
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Pons  Va-ro'll-i.*  (“Bridge  of  Va- 
rolius  ”)  The  square  portion  of  medul¬ 
lary  substance  connecting  the  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  and  Medulla  oblongata,  first 
described  by  Varolius;  otherwise  termed 
the  Corpus  annulare,  Processus  annularis, 
Tuber  annulare,  and  Tuberculum  annu¬ 
lare. 

8*011  teileracea*,®  pon-te-de-ra'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  aquatic 
plants,  found  in  America,  India,  and 
tropical  Africa.  It  includes  the  Ponte- 
de'ria. 

Pop'les,  litis.*  [From  post,  “be¬ 
hind,”  and pli'eo,  to  “fold.”]  (Fr.  Jar- 
ret,  zh&'r&'.)  The  ham,  or  back  part  of 
the  knee-joint. 

Pop-li-tae'us.*  (“Popliteal  [Mus- 
ele].”)  [From  pop'les,  pop'litis,  the 
“ham.”]  A  muscle  arising  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  inserted 
into  the  superior  triangular  surface  at 
the  back  of  the  tibia.  It  bends  the  thigh 
and  leg. 

Pop-U-te'al.  [Poplitse'ns ;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  the  ham. 

Poplite'al  Space.  A  somewhat  oval 
space,  of  considerable  depth,  behind  the 
knee-joint. 

Poppy-  See  Papaver. 

I'op'py,  Keel  Corn.  The  Papaver 
rhoeas. 

Pop  py.  White.  A  name  for  the 
Papaver  somni/erum. 

I’op'u-lin.  [Populi'na.]  A  name 
given  to  an  alkali  found  in  the  bark  of 
the  Pop' ulus  trem'ula,  or  aspen-tree. 

Por-cel-la'ne-ous.  [Porcella'ne- 
us,  or  JPorcella'uus ;  from  porcella'na, 
a  “porcelain  vessel.”]  Belonging  to  por¬ 
celain. 

Pore.  [Po'rus;  from  nopo;,  a  “pass¬ 
age.”]  A  small  opening  at  the  extremity 
of  a  vessel  at  the  surface  of  an  organized 
body.  Also,  a  small  interstice  between 
the  particles  of  matter  which  compose 
bodies.  It  appears  that  pores  exist  in 
all  bodies,  even  the  most  dense. 

Po-vif'e-ra.®  [Fromyx/ras,  a  “  pore,” 
and  fr’ ro,  to  “bear.”]  A  term  applied 
to  a  group  of  polypi.  Also  employed  by 
Dr.  Grant  to  designate  a  class  of  organ¬ 
ized  bodies,  including  the  marine  and 
fresh-water  sponges. 

Po'ri-forin.  [Poriffor'mis;  from 
po'rus,  a  “pore.”]  Having  the  form  of 
simple  pore3. 

Por-nog'ra-phy.  [Pornogra'- 
pliia;  from  mtpvn,  a  “prostitute,”  and 
ypa'l>w,  to  “write.”]  A  history  or  descrip¬ 
tion  of  prostitution. 
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Po-ro'ma,  a t.is.%-  [Gr.  mnpeopa-,  from 
miipo;,  a  kind  of  stone.]  A  callus,  or 
hardened  part.  See  Porosis. 

Por-o-pfeyl'Ius.*  [From  iropo ;,  a 
“pore,”  and  <pv\\or,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
leaves  sprinkled  with  transparent  points 
like  pores,  as  the  Bcebera  poropkyV  la : 
porophyl'lous. 

Po-ro'sis.;if  [From  T&jpoo),  to  “turn 
to  stone,”  to  “harden.”  See  Poroma.] 
The  progress  or  formation  of  Poroma,  or 
the  process  by  which  the  extremities 
of  fractured  bones  are  reunited  by  a 
callus. 

Po-ros'i-ty.  [Poros'itas,  sx'tis; 
from  po'rus,  a  “pore.”]  The  property 
or  quality  of  having  pores  or  interstices 
between  the  particles. 

Po'rons.  [Poro'sus;  from  po'rus, 
a  “pore.”]  Having  pores,  or  full  of 
pores. 

Por'phy-ra.*  [From  tt opQvpa,  “pur¬ 
ple.”]  A  name  for  Purpura,  which  see. 

Por-plsy'-ris'ma,  atisp  [From  mp- 
<j>vpa,  “  purple.”]  A  name  for  Scarla¬ 
tina,  which  see. 

Por'pisy-ry.  [From  the  same.]  An 
extremely  hard  stone  of  a  reddish  or 
purple  color,  more  or  less  variegated, 
being  of  all  varieties  of  shade  from  vio¬ 
let  to  a  claret  color.  It  is  susceptible  of 
a  high  polish.  It  belongs  to  the  igneous 
rocks. 

Por-rig'i.nons.  [Porrigino'sus.] 

Having  porrigo. 

Por-ri'g-o,  s'  inis.*  [From  por'rum,  a 
“leek.”]  (Fr.  Teigne,  ten  or  tin.)  Ring¬ 
worm  of  the  scalp ;  scald-head :  also 
termed  Favus  and  Tinea,  which  see. 

Porriim.  See  Alliuji  Porrttji. 

Por'ta.*  [From  por'to,  to  “carry.”] 
Literally,  a  “door,”  or  “gate.”  Applied 
to  that  part  of  the  liver  where  its  vessels 
enter. 

Por'tal  Cir-cu-la'tion.  A  subor¬ 
dinate  part  of  the  venous  circulation,  in 
which  the  blood  makes  an  additional 
circuit  before  it  joins  the  rest  of  the 
venous  blood.  There  are  in  the  verte¬ 
brate  classes  of  animals  two  portal  circu¬ 
lations,  one  of  the  liver,  and  the  other 
of  the  kidneys.  The  former  exists  in  all 
the  Vertebrata;  the  latter,  only  in  rep¬ 
tiles,  Amphibia,  and  fishes. 

Por'tal  Vein.  [Ve'na  Por'tas.] 
A  vein  originating  from  all  the  organs 
within  the  abdomen,  except  the  kidneys 
and  bladder,  and  the  uterus  in  the  fe¬ 
male.  It  has  two  principal  trunks,  the 
splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins. 

Port-caus'tic.  [From  por'to,  to 
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“carry,”  and  cans' licum,  “  caustic.”]  A 
small  cylindrical  instrument  for  carry¬ 
ing  some  caustic  substance  in  the  pocket, 

Por'ler.  An  infusion  of  malt  and 
hops,  owing  its  dark  color  to  high-dried, 
or  charred,  malt. 

Por'tio  (por'she-o)  ©u'ra.*  (“Hard 
Portion.”)  The  hard  branch  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves ;  the  facial  nerve. 

Por'tio  Mol'lis.*  (“Soft  Portion.”) 
The  soft  branch  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves;  the  auditory  or  acoustic  nerve. 

Portland  Stone.  A  granular  lime¬ 
stone,  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  oolite  formation,  and  abounding  in 
the  island  of  Portland,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  England. 

Portwlacaceae,*  por-tu-la-ka'she-e, 
or  Portnlace::1,®  por-tu-la'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  succulent 
plants,  found  in  dry  places  in  South 
America  and  South  Africa.  It  includes 
Portula'ca,  one  species  of  which  is  com¬ 
mon  Purslane. 

Po'rus.®  [Gr.  -Spog,  “tuff-stone,” 
“  tufa.”]  The  thick,  hard  skin,  or  brawn ; 
callus. 

Po'rus.*'  [Gr.  -dpo;,  a  “ford,”  a 
“ferry,”  or  “passage.”]  A  duct;  a  pore. 
See  Pore. 

I'o  rnsiPjt'li-cus.s  (“  Optic  Poro.”) 
A  dark  point  in  the  centre  of  the  optic 
nerve,  through  which  the  central  artery 
passes.  See  Punctum  Caecum. 

Pos'I-tive  El'e-ments.  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  plates  of  zinc  in  the  galvanic 
pile;  the  zinc  or  most  oxidizable  metal 
being  in  such  combinations  always  found 
to  be  positively,  and  the  copper  (or  sil¬ 
ver),  the  least  oxidizable,  negatively, 
electrical. 

Pos-i-tiv'i-ty.  [Positiv'itas,  a'tis.] 
The  state  of  a  body  which  manifests  the 
phenomena  of  positive  electricity. 

Po-sol'o-gy.  [From  ttmo;,  “how 
much,”  and  \6yo;,  a  “  discourse.”]  That 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  quan¬ 
tity,  or  doses.  See  Dose. 

Fos'set.  [Posse'tum.]  A  prepa¬ 
ration  peculiar  to  the  English ;  being 
milk  heated  to  boiling,  and  then  curdled 
with  wine,  treacle,  or  an  acid. 

Post-di-lu'vl-an.  [Postdiluvial 
nus:  from  post,  “after,”  and  dilu'vium, 
the  “  deluge.”]  Applied  to  the  earths 
deposited  by  rivers  or  temporary  floods, 
etc.,  posterior  to  the  great  catastrophe 
called  the  Deluge. 

Pos-te'ri-or  Au'ris.*  (“Posterior 
[Muscle]  of  the  Ear.”)  A  muscle  situated 
behind  the  car,  and  consisting  of  one  01- 


more  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres;  sometimes 
called  muscnli  retralientes  auriculam 
(muscles  which  draw  back  the  auricle). 

Fos-titi'tis,  idis*  [From  itoadn,  the 
“prepuce.”]  Inflammation  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  c/lans  penis.  The  same  as 
Balanitis,  which  see. 

Post-Mor'teii*.*  (“After  Death.”) 
Applied  to  the  examination  of  a  dead 
body. 

Post  Par'tum.*  [From  past ,  “af¬ 
ter,”  and par'tus,  the  “time  of  travail.”] 
“After  or  subsequent  to  childbirth.”  Ap¬ 
plied  to  haemorrhage  or  any  other  occur¬ 
rence  ensuing  after  parturition. 

Post.  sing.  sed.  liq.  =  Post  sin' ga¬ 
las  se'clcs  liq'uidcis .*  “After  every  loose 
stool.” 

Pot.  =  Po'tio.*  “A  potion.” 

Pot'asSi.  [Potas'sa.]  The  vegeta¬ 
ble  alkali  also  termed  Kali ;  properly, 
an  hydrated  protoxide  of  potassium. 

Po-tas'sa.*  A  Latinized  form  of  the 
word  “potash.” 

Potas'sa  Fu'sa.*  (“ Fused  Potash.”) 
The  hydrate  of  potash ;  also  called  Lapis 
infernalis.  Prepared  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  potash  to  dryness  in  an  iron 
vessel.  It  is  a  powerful  caustic,  and  is 
employed  for  forming  issues,  etc. 

Po-tas'sse  Bi-cliro'inas.*  (“  Bi¬ 
chromate  of  Potash.”)  The  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  substance  in  orange-red,  an¬ 
hydrous,  tabular  crystals,  soluble  in  ten 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  much  less  of  boiling, 
water,  forming  a  solution  having  an  acid 
reaction.  It  has  been  placed  on  the 
primary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  of 
the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1860.  In 
small  doses  it  is  an  alterative;  in  large 
doses,  an  irritant  poison.  Externally  it 
is  used  as  a  caustic. 

Potas'sae  Bi-tar'tras*  (“  Bitartrate 
of  Potash”),  or  Cream  of  Tartar. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  dissolved  sparingly  by 
water,  but  freely  by  a  hot  solution  of 
potassa,  which  deposits  it  again  upon  the 
addition  of  an  acid.  It  is  a  cathartic, 
diuretic,  and  refrigerant. 

Potas'sae  Car-bo'nas  Im-pu'rs»  or 
Im-pu'rus.®  (“Impure  Carbonate  of 
Potash.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  substance  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  “pearlash.” 

Potas'sae  Chlo'ras.*  (“  Chlorate 
of  Potash.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
||  of  a  substance  in  colorless,  tabqjar  crys¬ 
tals,  which  have  a  pearly  lustre,  and  are 
wholly  soluble  in  distilled  water.  Chlo¬ 
rate  of  potash  is  an  arterial  sedative. 
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It  is  said  to  be  a  most  valuable  remedy 
in  stomatitis  caused  by  the  use  of  mer¬ 
cury. 

Potas'sae  Nl'tras.®  (“Nitrate  of 
Potash.”)  Nitre  or  Saltpetre.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  of  a  substance  in 
colorless  prismatic  crystals,  unalterable 
in  the  air,  and  wholly  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  a  refrigerant,  diuretic,  and  diapho¬ 
retic. 

Potas'sasPcr-mtin'gii'nas.  '  (“  Per¬ 
manganate  of  Potash.”)  The  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  substance  in  needle-shaped 
crystals  of  a  deep  purple  color.  It  is 
soluble  in  sixteen  parts  of  cold  water, 
with  the  exception  of  a  scanty,  brown 
matter.  It  has  been  placed  on  the  pri¬ 
mary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1860.  It  is  used 
as  an  escharotic. 

Potas'sae  SuI'pHas.®  (“  Sulphate 
of  Potash.”)  The  Pharmacopceial  name 
||  of  a  substauce  in  hard,  colorless  crystals, 
unalterable  in  the  air,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Po-tas’si-cas.®  [From  jjotnu'nium.'] 
Belonging  to  potassium:  potassic. 

Po-las  ;s  M  F  e  r-  r»-s^an'Mum.s 
(“  Ferroc.vanide  of  Potassium.”)  Also 
termed  the  Ferrocyaii'urel  of  Potas'- 
sium.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  a  substance  in  crystals  of  alemon- 
yellow  color,  wholly  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  of  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid,  Prussian  blue,  etc. 

Potassium,®  po-tash'e-um.  A  very 
rem.irlca  do  metal,  discovered  by  Davy  in 
1807.  It  is  the  base  of  potash.  One  of 
the  striking  peculiarities  of  potassium  is 
its  low  specific  gravity  (.8651,  it  being 
the  lightest  known  solid;  another  is  its 
intense  affinity  for  oxygen,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  takes  fire  when  thrown  upon 
water. 

Pa-tsi'lw.  [Span  Batata,  b§,-t3,'t§, ;  Fr. 
Pomins  de  Terre,  poinm  deh  tf:n.]  The 
common  name  for  the  root  (tuber)  of 
the  S >lit' Dun  tubero'siini. 

Polea'tml  (po-ten'shal)  €aw't<e-ry. 
[Faule’r  iisaw  PotewP"  Vie.]  See  Cau- 
terv,  Potential,. 

Po-te«-iiJ  'la.®  [  From  po’tevs,  “  pow¬ 
erful.”)  The  wild  tansy.  A  Linnaean 
genus  of  the  class  Icosandria ,  natural 
order  Rosa  cere. 

PatealilTa  Tor-mew-til'la.®  The 

systematic  name  of  the  tonnent.il  plant. 

Pn’tiaw.  [Po'tio,  o’ nix  ;  from  po'to, 
p  it't'htm  or  po'tum,  to  “drink.”]  A  me¬ 
dicinal  mixture  to  be  taken  as  a  drink. 
See  Draught. 
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Po-to-ma'aX-a.®  [From  po'to,  po'¬ 
tum,  to  “drink,”  and  pavia,  “madness.”] 
Drink-madness.  The  same  as  Mania  a 
Potu,  which  see. 

Pot-Ponr'ri,  pot  poo'ree.  Literally, 
a  “medley,”  a  “hotch-potch.”  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  fragrant  flowers,  roots,  gums, 
etc.,  either  mixed  together  dry  or  pre¬ 
served  with  salt. 

Pou,  poo.  The  French  name  for 
“louse.”  See  Pediculus. 

Ponce,  pooss.  The  French  name  for 
the  “thumb.”  See  Pollex. 

Pouch.  See  Saccules. 

Poudre,  poodn.  The  French  name 
for  “powder.”  See  Pulvis. 

Pomlrede  Cliypre,  poodR  d§h  shepit. 
See  Abelmoschus. 

Fowls,  poo.  The  French  term  for 
“pulse.”  See  Pulsus. 

Poultice.  See  Cataplasm. 

Pomnon,  poo'm6N°'.  The  French 
term  for  Lungs,  which  see. 

Pou'parfs  (poo'parts)  I.ig'a-nient. 
That  portion  of  the  inferior  thickened 
edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  Obliquus  ex - 
tenuis  abdominis  muscle,  stretching  from 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis; 
the  crural  arch. 

Pourpre,  poonpn.  The  French  term 
for  Purpura,  which  see. 

Powder.  See  Pulvis. 

Powder  of  Faynard.  See  Fay- 

nard’s  Powder. 

Pox.  The  vulgar  name  for  syphilis : 
formerly  called  great  pox,  to  distinguish 
it  from  variola,  or  small-jyox. 

Prae'tice.  [Gr.  xpaicnitij;  from  npaaaw, 
to  “do,”  to  “conduct  business.”]  A 
general  term  for  the  extent  of  business, 
as  well  as  the  performance  of  the  duties, 
of  a  medical  practitioner,  physician, 
surgeon,  or  apothecary. 

Prse.  A  Latin  preposition  signifying 
“before,”  or  “beforehand.” 

Prae-eor'dI-a,  o' rum ,®  [From  prm, 
“before,”  and  cor,  cor' die,  the  “heart.”] 
The  fore  part  of  the  thoracic  region. 

Prnetioratio.  See  TEstivation. 

PrsepwtiwEn.  See  Prepuce. 

Prtevia.  See  Placenta  Pill vrA. 

P.  rat.  set.  =  Pro  ratio' ne  seta', is. * 
“According  to  the  ago  cf  the  patient.” 

Pre-cij»'i-tant.  [Prseeip'itans ; 
from  p  or.cip' ito,  prsecipita'tum,  to  “cast 
down.”]  Literally,  “casting  down,”  or 
“precipitating.”  Applied  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  by  the  addition  of  which  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  formed. 

Pre-cap'i-tate.  [Prsecipita'tstm; 
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from  the  same.]  The  substance  which 
sinks  to  the  bottom  in  the  process  of 
precipitation. 

Precipitate,  ReiS.  The  red  oxide 
of  mercury.  See  Hydrargyri  Oxidum 
Rubritm. 

Precipitate,  White.  A  compound 
formed  by  the  union  of  ammonia  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  mercury. 

Pre-eip-i-ta'tiois.  [Praeeipita'tio, 
o'nis  ;  from  prmcip'  ito,  prsecipita'tum,  to 
“cast  down.”]  The  process  of  precipi¬ 
tating  a  substance  held  in  solution  by 
the  addition  of  another  substance:  thus, 
when  an  acid  and  oxide  are  united  in 
solution,  if  an  alkali  be  added  having  a 
greater  affinity  for  the  acid,  it  will  com¬ 
bine  with  it,  and  the  oxide  will  be  pre¬ 
cipitated.  The  oxide  is  named  the  pre¬ 
cipitate,  the  alkali  the  precipitant. 

Precocity,  Genital.  See  Prceotia. 

Pre-cur'sor.  [Prsecur'sor ;  from 
prse,  “  before,”  and  cur'ro,  cur' sum,  to 
“run.”]  Literally,  a  “forerunner.” 
Applied  to  symptoms  which  precede,  or 
indicate  the  approach  of,  a  disease. 

Pre-<lis-po'sing.  [Prsetlispo'- 
nens;  from  pro;,  “before,”  or  “before¬ 
hand,”  and  dispo'no,  dispos'itum,  to 
“ dispose.”]  Applied  to  the  peculiar  con 
dition  or  habit  of  body,  temperament,  or 
structure  of  a  part,  which  renders  a  per¬ 
son  susceptible  of  disease;  and  this  pecu¬ 
liar  condition,  structure,  etc.  is  said  to  be 
the  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease. 

Pre-dis-po-si'tion.  [Prsedlispo- 
si'tio,  o'nis;  from  the  same.]  Any 
state  of  the  system  which  disposes  to  the 
action  of  disease. 

Pre-flo-ra'tion.  [PrsefJora'tio, 

o'nis;  from  prseflo'reo,  to  “blossom  be¬ 
fore  the  time.”]  The  same  as  ABstiva- 
tiox,  which  see. 

Pre-fo-II-a/tion.  [Prsefolia'tio, 

o'nis ;  from  pros,  “before,”  and  /o' Hunt, 
a  “loaf.”]  The  manner  in  which  the 
leaves  are  disposed  in  the  bud  before 
evolution.  The  same  as  Vernation. 

Pre-fron'tal.  [Praeffronta'Iis ; 
from  prse,  “before,”  and  front  a' le  os,  the 
“frontal  bone.”]  Applied  by  Owen  to 
the  middle  part  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Preg'nan-cy.  [Prsegnan'tia; 
from  prse/  nans,  literally,  “  previous  to 
bringing  forth.”]  (Fr.  Grossesse,  gRo'- 
sess'.)  The  state  of  being  with  young  or 
with  child.  See  Gravidity. 

Pregnancy,  Morbid.  See  Para- 
CYESIS. 

Pregnant.  [Prseg'nans.  See 

Pregnancy.]  With  young  or  with  child. 
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Pre-Sien'sile.  [Prehensi'lis;  from 

prehen' do, prehen' sum,  to  “take,”  to  “lay 
hold  on.”]  Capable  of  laying  hold  on  a 
thing;  adapted  to  the  act  of  grasping. 

Pre-Iien'sion.  [Prelien'sio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  grasping  or 
taking  hold  ;  a  seizure. 

Pre-ma-tore'  Eii'fcor.  That  which 
takes  place  during  the  last  three  months 
of  the  natural  term,  but  before  its  com¬ 
pletion. 

Pre-max'il-la-ry.  [Prae-maxil- 
la'ris;  from  pro;,  “before,”  and  maxil¬ 
la' re  os,  the  “maxillary  bone.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  by  Owen  to  the  front  part  of  the 
superior  maxilla. 

Premieres  Voies,  preh-mcert'  vwA 
The  French  term  for  Prima?  Via:,  which 
see. 

Pre-mo'lar.  [From  prse,  “  before,” 
and  mola'ris,  “molar.”]  A  term  applied 
to  the  first  two  pairs  of  molar  teeth  in 
each  jaw;  also  called  bicuspids. 

Pro-morse'.  [Prsemor'sns;  from 
prssmor'deo,  prmmor'sum,  to  “  bite  off.”] 
Ending  abruptly,  as  if  bitten  off.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  parts  of  plants. 

Pre-o-per'cu-lar.  [  Prscopereu- 
la'ris  ;  fro m prse,  “before,”  and  operat¬ 
in'  ris,  “opercular.”]  Applied  by  Owen 
to  the  first  or  proximal  segment  of  the 
radiated  appendage  of  the  tympano- 
mandibular  arch  in  fishes. 

Pre 'grace.  [Praejra'tiuni ;  from 
prse,  “before,”  and  nhadri,  the  “virile 
member.”]  The  membranous  or  cuta¬ 
neous  fold  which  covers  the  plans  penis; 
also,  a  similar  covering  for  the  plans 
clitoridis:  the  foreskin. 

Pres-foy-opi-a.®  [From  irpiaSrs,  an 
“old  man,”  and  <■'/,  the  “eye.”]  The 
opposite  of  near-sightedness.  A  defect 
of  vision,  common  to  persons  advanced 
in  years,  by  which  objects  are  seen  im¬ 
perfectly  when  near,  but  clearly  when  a 
little  removed. 

Pre-scrip'tion.  [Prsescrip'tio, 

o’nis;  from  prsescri'ho,  prsescrip'  turn ,  to 
“write  before,”  to  “order,”  to  “pre¬ 
scribe.”]  A  formula,  or  writing  of  medi¬ 
cines  to  be  exhibited;  a  recipe. 

Pres-en-ta'fion.  [Presen  ta'tio, 
o'nis;  from  prsesen'  to,  jjrsesenta'tum,  to 
“present,.”]  The  particular  position  of 
the  child  in  the  passages  at  birth,  as 
arm-presentation,  foot-presentation,  etc. 

Pre-sphe'noUI.  [Prafsphenei'clcs ; 
from  prse,  “before,”  and  sphenoi'des  os, 
the  “sphenoid bone.”]  Applied  by  Owen 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 
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Preternatural  Combustion.  See 

Spontaneous  Combustion. 

Pre-tym-pan'ic.  *  [Praetympan'- 
icus;  from  prre,  “before,”  and  tympan'- 
icus,  “tympanic.”]  Applied  by  Owen 
to  the  anterior  subdivision  of  the  tym¬ 
panic  pedicle  which  supports  the  mandi¬ 
ble  in  fishes. 

Pri'a-pism.  [Priapis'mns ;  from 
Trpiano;,  the  “virile  member.”]  Continual 
(morbid)  erection  of  the  penis. 

Prickle.  See  Aculeus. 

Prickly.  See  Aculeate. 

Pri'mse  Vi 're.®  (Fr.  Premieres  votes, 
preh-me-dR'  vwA)  “First  or  Primary 
Passages.”  The  stomach  and  intestines: 
so  named  in  reference  to  their  importance. 

Pri-ma'II-a.®  [From  pri'mus,  “first:” 
because  it  includes  those  growths  which 
are  the  first,  or  lowest,  in  the  scale 
of  creation.]  A  term  recently  applied 
to  a  proposed  division  or  kingdom  of 
organized  bodies,  including  those  of 
which  “the  structure  is  exclusively  cellu¬ 
lar  without  vascularity,”  and  which 
possess  simply  the  power  or  function  of 
reproduction,  without  any  organs  appro¬ 
priated  to  respiration  or  circulation. 

This  kingdom  is  intended  to  include 
the  following  sub-kingdoms.  1.  Algx 
(Sea-weeds).  2.  Lichenes  (Lichens).  3. 
Fungi.  4.  Spongix  (Sponges).  5.  Con- 
jugata  (Infusoria). 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  all  or¬ 
ganized  bodies  may  be  distributed  into 
three  kingdoms,  namely : — 

1.  Primalia,  possessing  simply  the 
power  of  reproduction  by  cell-develop¬ 
ment. 

2.  Vegetahilia  (“Vegetables”),  in  which 
to  the  function  of  reproduction  are  added 
those  of  respiration  and  circulation. 

3.  Animalia  (“Animals”),  possessing,  in 
addition  to  the  functions  of  reproduction, 
respiration,  and  circulation,  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion  and  perception,  or 
sensation.  (An  interesting  memoir  on 
this  subject,  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Cas- 
sin,  may  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  May,  1803.) 

Pri'ma-ries.  The  ten  elastic  quills 
attached  to  the  hand  or  third  portion  of 
the  wing  of  birds. 

Prima-ry.  [Prissaa'rius ;  from 
pri'mus,  “first.”]  Primitive;  original; 
principal.  Primary  planets  are  those 
planets  that  revolve  around  the  sun  as 
their  centre,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
satellites,  or  secondary  planets. 

Pri'mary  Rocks  are  the  igneous  or 
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crystalline  rocks,  as  granite  and  the 
metamorphic  strata,  which  contain  no 
organic  remains. 

Pri'mary  Col'ors  are  those  which 
by  their  union  constitute  white  light. 
Newton  supposed  them  to  be  seven :  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet.  According  to  Brewster,  there 
are  but  three,  red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
which  by  their  various  combinations 
produce  all  the  others. 

Pri-ma'tes.*  [From pri'mus,  “first.”] 
Originally,  the  “chief  persons  or  indi¬ 
viduals”  of  a  city  or  kingdom.  Applied 
by  Linnaeus  to  the  first  order  of  animals 
in  his  system,  including  man  and  the 
monkey. 

Pri-im-ge'm-ons.  [Primig'emis ; 

from  pri'mus,  “first,”  and  ge'no,  to  “be¬ 
get.”]  First-born ;  primitive. 

Pri'ndne.  [Primi'na :  from  pri!  - 
mus,  “first.”]  The  exterior  of  the  two 
membranes  which  envelop  the  ovule  of 
plants. 

Pi's-inip'a.i'a.*  [From  jiri'mux, 
“first,”  and  pa' ri°,  to  “bring  forth.”] 
A  woman  who  has  brought  forth  her 
first  child. 

Pri-mip'a-rus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Belonging  to  a  first  birth :  primip'arous. 

Priinitiai  (pri-mish'e-e),  a  'rum.* 
[From  pri'mus,  “first.”]  The  waters 
which  usually  escape  before  the  birth  of 
the  child. 

Prim'i-tive  Earths.  These  are 
nine :  Baryta,  Strontia,  Lime,  Magnesia, 
Alumina  or  Clay,  Silica,  Glucina,  Zir- 
conia,  Yttria;  to  which  a  tenth,  Fiorina, 
has  lately  been  added. 

Primitive  Rocks.  The  same  as 
Primary  Rocks,  which  see. 

Pri-inor'tli-al.  [Primortlia'lis. 
See  Primordium.]  First  in  order;  origi¬ 
nal.  Applied  to  the  first  leaves  which 
are  produced  after  the  seminal  leaves. 

Pri-Mior'di-uin.®  [From  pri’mus, 
“first,”  and  or'dium,  a  “beginning.”] 
Literally,  “first  beginning  or  origin.” 
Applied  to  the  germ  of  the  future  bird  in 
the  egg,  or  to  any  germ. 

Prinmlacese,'*  prim-u-la'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  common  in  the  northern  and 
colder  parts  of  the  world,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  their  beauty.  It  comprises  the 
Cowslip  ( Prim'ula  ve'ris),  Primrose 
(Prim' ula  Auric' ula),  and  Cyc'lamen,  a 
drastic  purgative. 

Prince’s  Met'al,  or  Prince  Bn'> 
pea-t’s  Met'al.  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc. 
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Pri'nos.*  Black  Alder.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  bark 
of  the  Pri'nos  verticilla' tus. 

Prism.  [Pris'ina,  a tis;  from  rrpi'sM, 
to  “cut  with  a  saw.”]  ,A  solid  figure 
contained  by  several  planes,  of  which 
the  two  ends  are  equal,  similar,  and 
parallel,  and  all  the  sides  parallelo¬ 
grams.  Prisms  take  particular  names 
from  the  figures  of  their  ends,  or  oppo¬ 
site,  equal,  and  parallel  sides,  which 
may  bo  triangles,  squares,  pentagons, 
hexagons,  etc. :  thus,  wo  have  triangular 
prisms,  square  prisms,  and  so  on.  In 
Dioptrics,  a  prism  is  a  piece  of  glass,  or 
other  diaphanous  substance,  in  the  form 
of  a  triangular  prism,  employed  to  sepa¬ 
rate  a  ray  of  light  into  its  constituent 
parts  or  colors  by  refraction. 

Pris-mat'ic.  [Prismat'icMS.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  prism. 

Prismat'ic  Spec'trsxm.  [Spee'- 
trum Frisinaficnm.]  See  Spectrum. 

Pris'ma-toid.  [Prismatoi'des ; 
from  p ris'ma,  a  “prism,”  and  aioj,  a 
“form.”]  Resembling  a  prism. 

Privities.  See  Naturalia. 

P.  r.  n.  =  Pro  re  na'ta .*  “According 
as  circumstances  may  require.”  See  Pro 
re  Nata. 

Pro.  [Gr.  ~po,  “before,”  “forwards,” 
“forth.”]  A  Latin  preposition  signifying 
‘'before,”  “for,”  “forth,”  “forwards,” 
“according  to,”  or  “on  account  of.” 

Pro  re  na'ta. *  (“According  to  the 
circumstances  [i.e.  symptoms,  etc.]  aris¬ 
ing”  or  occurring.)  A  Latin  phrase  often 
added  to  prescriptions,  to  signify  that  the 
dose  or  application  is  to  be  repeated  or 
discontinued  as  occasion  may  require. 

Pro'bang.  [Supposed  to  be  from 
pro' bo,  to  “prove,”  or  “try.”]  A  slen¬ 
der  piece  of  whalebone  with  a  portion 
of  ivory  or  sponge  at  its  extremity,  for 
pushing  down  into  the  stomach  bodies 
which  may  have  lodged  in  the  oesophagus. 

Probe.  [From pro' bo,  to  “prove,”  or 
“try.”]  (Lat.  SjiecH'lum,  and  Sty'Ins ; 
Fr.  Stylet,  ste'ii'.)  An  instrument  for  try¬ 
ing  the  depth  and  extent  of  wounds,  etc. 

Prob'lem.  [Proble'ma,  at  is;  from 
npoSaWw,  to  “lay  before.”]  A  difficulty 
or  proposition  to  be  discussed ;  a  ques¬ 
tion  proposed  for  solution. 

Pro-bos-eiil'i-ans.  [Proboseidia'- 
na;  from  ])robos'cis.^  The  name  of  a 
family  of  pachydermatous  mammals  hav¬ 
ing  a.  proboscis,  including  the  elephant. 

Pro-bos-ei-dif'er-us.®  [From  pro- 
bo8' sis,  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing 
or  having  a  proboscis :  proboscidiferous. 


Pro-bos'eis,  id  is*  [From  rpo,  “be¬ 
fore,”  and  06okcj,  to  “feed.”]  The  pre¬ 
hensile  organ  formed  by  a  prolongation 
of  the  nose,  of  which  a  trunk  of  an  ele¬ 
phant  is  an  example.  Also,  the  fleshy  or 
membranous  organ  constituting  a  sort 
of  sucker  in  certain  of  the  Suctoria,  etc. 

Process.  [Proces'sus;  from  pro- 
ce'do,  proces' sum,  to  “  proceed,”  to  “  go 
forth.”]  (Fr.  Prochs,  pRo'si'.)  A  project¬ 
ing  point  or  eminence  of  a  bone ;  also, 
similar  objects  in  the  soft  parts ;  a  pro¬ 
tuberance  ;  any  projection  from  a  surface. 
See  Protuberance. 

Process.  [From  the  same.]  (Fr. 
Precede,  pRO'sil'd&'.)  The  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  chemical  or  other  operation. 

Pro-ces'sus  a  C£r-e-bel'lo  ad  Tes'- 
tes.*  The  name  of  two  cords  which 
pass  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  nates 
and  testes  of  the  brain.  They  are  the 
superior  peduncles. 

Pro-ehei'Iuni,®  or  Pro-cliei'Ion.* 

[From  tt po,  “before,”  and  XsfAof,  a  “lip.”] 
The  same  as  Prolabium,  which  see. 

Procidentia,*  pro  s-e-  den '  sh  e-  a. 

{Fromprog'ido,  to  “fall  forward,”  to  “fall 
down.”]  The  falling  down  of  some  organ 
or  part,  as  the  anus,  eye,  uterus,  etc.  See 
Prolapsus. 

Procidem'tia  TJ'tc-ri.®  A  “falling 
down  of  the  womb,”  which  descends  into 
the  vagina,  owing  to  the  relaxation  of 
its  connections;  when  it  protrudes 
through  the  external  parts,  the  displace¬ 
ment  is  termed  Prolapsus  uteri. 

Pro-cliv'i-ty.  [Procliv'itas,  a'fts; 
from  pro,  “forwards,”  and  cli'vus,  “slop¬ 
ing,”  or  “inclining.”]  Inclination,  or 
disposition  ;  tendency  ;  propensity. 

Pro-$oe'li-us.*  [From  -pd,  “before,” 
and  Koi\ia,  the  “belly.”]  Having  a 
swollen  or  prominent  belly. 

Proe'ta-gra.®  [From  irpioKTug,  the 
“anus,”  and  iiypa,  a  “seizure.”]  Pain 
of  the  anus  or  rectum. 

Proc-tal'gt-a.*  [From  irpw/c r<%,  the 
“anus,”  and  aXyog,  “pain.”]  Nervous 
pain  of  the  anus  or  rectum :  proctalgy. 

Proc-ta-tre'si-a.®  [From  Tpw/crd?, 
the  “anus,”  and  atre'sia,  “imperfora- 
tion.”]  Imperforation  of  the  anus. 

Proe'tx-ca.®  [From  n puKrdf,  the 
“anus.”]  A  generic  term  applied  by 
Dr.  Good  to  diseases  of  the  anus  and 
rectum. 

Proc-tit'l-cus.*  Belonging  to  proc¬ 
titis. 

Proe-ti'tis,  idie.*  [From  rrpcoKT<5j, 
the  “  anus.”]  Inflammation  of  the  anus, 
or  of  the  rectum. 
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Proc'to-sele.:i!  [From  rr pcoxrS;,  the 
'‘anus,”  and  Krjky,  a  ‘‘tumor.”]  Hernia, 
or  prolapsus,  of  the  anus. 

I»roc-to-£ys-to-to'ini-a.*  [From 
7r pcu'crci;,  the  “anus,”  and  cystoto'mia,  a 
“cutting  into  the  bladder.”]  Proctocys- 
tot'omy.  The  recto-vesical  section  for 
calculus. 

Proc-to-tlyn'I-a.*  [From  Tpawro;, 
the  “anus,”  and  divvy,  “pain.”]  Spas¬ 
modic  pain  of  the  anus  or  rectum. 

Proc-toj>-to'ma,  ads.*  [From  npcnK- 
to,-,  the  “anus,”  and  irrwpa,  a  “fall.”]  A 
fall,  or  prolapse,  of  the  anus. 

Proc-top-to'sis.®  The  progress  or 
formation  of  proctoptoma. 

Proc-tot’o-my.  [Proctoto'mia; 
from  7rpojKTo;,  the  “anus,”  and  te/ww,  to 
“cut.”]  The  cutting  of  the  anus  or 
rectum,  as  in  imperforate  anus;  the 
operation  for  fistula  in  ano,  etc. 

Pro-cum'bent.  [Proeum'bems ; 
from  procum'bo,  to  “lie  down  flat,”  to 
“lean  upon.”]  Lying  on  the  ground; 
trailing.  Applied  to  plants. 

Pro'drome.  [Prod'romus;  from 
jrpd<5po/ta;,  “running  before.”]  A  fore¬ 
runner.  Applied  to  some  affections 
which  indicate  the  supervention  of  an¬ 
other  disease,  as  vertigo  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  a  prodrome  or  precursor  of 
apoplexy. 

Pro-e-gu'me-nal,  or  Pro-e-g'u'ine- 
notis.  [Proeg’u'menus;  from  -poy- 
yiopai,  to  “lead  the  way.”]  That  which 
precedes :  predisposing. 

Proe-o'ti-a,*  or  pre-o'she-a.  [From 
jtocoi,  “early,”  “prematurely.”]  A  gene¬ 
ric  term  applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  sexual  (or  genital)  pre¬ 
cocity. 

Pro-flu ' vi-a.*  [Plural  of proflu'vium, 
a  “flux.”]  Fluxes  with  fever;  an  order 
of  the  class  Pyrexiie  of  Cullen’s  Nos¬ 
ology. 

Pro-found'.  [Profun 'tins ;  from 

pro'cul  a  fun' do,  “far  from  the  bottom.”] 
Deep.  Applied  to  vessels,  nerves,  mus¬ 
cles,  etc.,  from  their  relative  situation  as 
to  others. 

Profusio,®  pro-fu'zhe-o.  [From  pro, 
“forth,”  and-  fun' do,  fit' sum,  to  “pour.”] 
A  loss  of  blood.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Aporeitoses,  or  increased  secretions,  of 
Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Prog-na'thous.  [From  vpo,  “forth,” 
or  “forward,”  and  yrddo;,  a  “jaw.”]  A 
term  applied  to  a  head  or  cranium  in 
which  the  jaw  projects  much  farther 
forward  than  the  forehead. 

Prop;- no 'sis.*  [From  rrpd,  “before,” 
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and  yiyvdixjKoi,  to  “know.”]  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  disease,  drawn  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  signs  and  symptoms. 

Prog’-nos'tie.  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  to  the  symptoms  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  a  prognosis  of  any 
particular  disease  is  formed. 

Pro-Ia'bl-um.®  [From  pro,  “be¬ 
fore,”  and  la' Oium,  a  “lip.”]  The  ex¬ 
treme  prominent  part  of  the  lip.  Also 
termed  Procheilum. 

Pro-lap'sus.*  [From  prola’bor,  pro¬ 
lap' sus,  to  “slip  or  fall  forth,”  to  “fall 
down.”]  (Fr.  Chute,  shiit.)  Aprotrusion, 
as  well  as  falling  down,  of  a  part  of  some 
viscus,  so  as  to  be  partly  external  or  un¬ 
covered.  Applied  to  the  anus,  uterus, 
etc.  A  genus  of  the  order  Ectopise,  class 
Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Prolap'sus  A'jii,®  or  E’rotap'siw 
Rec'ti.®'  (“  Prolapse  of  the  Anus  or  of 
the  Rectum.”)  A  falling  down  of  the 
extremity  of  the  rectum,  occurring  at  any 
period  of  life. 

Prolap'sus  Ir'I-flMs*  [from  i'ris],  A 
prolapse  or  protrusion  of  the  iris  through 
a  wound  of  the  cornea. 

Prolap'sns  U'te-ri.®  (“Prolapse  of 
the  Uterus.”)  Protrusion  of  the  womb 
beyond  or  at  the  vulva. 

Prolate  Spheroid.  Sec  Spheroid. 

Pro-lif-er-a'tion.  [Prolifera'tio ; 
see  Proliferous.]  Literally,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  branches,  flowers,  etc., 
from  the  older  ones;  more  especially 
applied  to  the  appearance  of  buds  or 
flowers  on  a  part  of  a  plant  which  does 
not  usually  produce  them.  Applied  in 
a  similar  manner  to  both  normal  and  mor¬ 
bid  growths,  etc.,  in  the  animal  economy. 

Pro-lif 'er-ons.  [From  pro'les,  “  off¬ 
spring,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear,”  or  “pro¬ 
duce.”]  Producing  buds,  branches,  and 
flowers  from  older  ones,  or  from  unusual 
places.  See  Proliferation. 

Pro-me'the-an.  [From  Prome'iheus, 
who  is  fabled  to  have  stolen  firo  from 
heaven  in  a  hollow  reed  (or  tube).]  A 
small  glass  tube  or  bulb  filled  with  con¬ 
centrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  surrounded 
with  an  inflammable  mixture,  which  it 
ignites  on  being  pressed,  affording  an 
instantaneous  light. 

Promi-nence.  [Prominent 'tia ; 
from  promin'eo,  to  “jut  out,”  to  “stand 
out.”]  The  state  of  being  prominent. 
Also,  a  projection,  protuberance,  or  emi¬ 
nence. 

Prom'on-to-ry'.  [Promonto'ri- 

um;  from  pro,  “forwards,”  and  mans,  a 
“mountain.”]  A  point  of  high  land 
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extending  into  the  sea;  a  headland. 
Applied  to  a  small  projection  at  the 
inner  wall  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympa¬ 
num. 

Promontory  of  the  Sa'crum. 
[Promontorium  Os'sis  Sa'cri.]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  superior  or  projecting  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sacrum  when  in  situ  in  the 
pelvis. 

Pro-na'tion.  [Prona'tio,  o'nis; 
from  pro'nus,  “having  the  face  down¬ 
ward,”  “prone.”]  The  act  of  turning 
the  palm  of  the  hand  downwards. 

Pro-na'tor,  o'r/s.®  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  to  certain  muscles  used  in  the 
act  of  pronation. 

Pronator  Quad-ra'tus.*  (“  Square 
Pronator  [Muscle].”)  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  edge  of  the  ulna,  and  inserted 
into  the  edge  of  the  radius.  This  mus¬ 
cle  and  the  pronator  teres  turn  the  radius 
and  the  hand  inwards. 

Proua'tor  Tc'res.®  (“Round  Pro¬ 
nator  [Muscle].”)  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus 
and  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna, 
and  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the 
radius. 

Proof  Spirit.  See  Spiritus  Tenu- 

IOR. 

Prop.  See  Pulcrtjm. 

Pro-pa'go,  g'inis .*  A  Latin  word 
signifying  a  cutting,  shoot,  or  stock  of  a 
vine  or  other  plant,  by  setting  which  in 
the  soil,  new  vines,  etc.  are  produced.  In 
Anatomy,  the  smaller  branches  of  vessels 
and  nerves  have  been  called  propay'  ines. 

Proph-y  -lac'  tic.  [Propb  y  lac '  ti- 
cus ;  from  rpo,  “before,”  or  “before¬ 
hand,”  and  <pv\daaio,  to  “guard.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  prophylaxis.  Applied  to  any 
means  used  for  the  preservation  of  health 
or  prevention  of  disease. 

Proph-y-Iax'is.®  [Gr.  npocliiXa^t;  • 
from  the  same.]  Literally,  “caution,” 
or  “providence.”  The  art  of  guarding 
against  disease;  the  observation  of  the 
rules  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
health  or  prevention  of  disease. 

Prop'o-lis.*  [From  7rp<S,  “before,” 
and  -oXif,  a  “city.”]  Literally,  a  “sub¬ 
urb  or  outwork  of  a  city.”  Bee-bread; 
a  resinous  substance  collected  by  bees 
from  the  buds  of  trees,  and  used  by  them 
to  line  the  cells  of  a  new  comb,  or  to 
stop  crevices,  and  thus  to  defend  their 
dwelling  against  the  cold  or  other  ene¬ 
mies. 

Pro-por'tions,  Def 'l-nite.  A  term 
Applied  to  the  proportions  in  which 
chemical  substances  which  have  a  strong 
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attraction  for  each  other  mutually  com¬ 
bine  :  thus,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  saturated 
with  caustic  potash,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  always  combine  in  the  proportion 
of  forty  of  the  acid  to  forty-eight  of  the 
alkali.  See  Equivalents. 

Pro  Re  Jiata.  See  Pro,  etc. 

Pros  (n-pof).  A  Greek  preposition, 
usually  signifying,  when  combined  with 
other  words,  “to,”  or  “in  addition  to.” 

Pro-sec'tor,  o'rjs.*  [From  pro, 
“for,”  and  se'co,  sec' turn,  to  “cut.”]  Pro¬ 
perly,  one  who  cuts  or  dissects  for  another : 
one  who  prepares  the  subject  for  the  lec¬ 
turer  on  anatomy. 

Pros-en'chy-ma.®  [From  irpog,  “in 
addition  to,”  and  en'chyma,  “that  which 
is  poured  or  deposited  within.”  See  Pa¬ 
renchyma.]  A  name  applied  to  certain 
vegetable  tissues. 

Pros-o-pal'gi-a.*  [From  npoaonrov, 
the  “face,”  or  “countenance,”  and  aXyof, 
“  pain.”]  Pain  in  the  face,  or  neuralgia 
of  the  face. 

Pro-so'po-lo'gl-a.*  [From  Tipoawnov, 
the  “face,”  and  Xoyof,  a  “discourse.”] 
A  dissertation  on  the  countenance;  the 
science  of  physiognomy:  prosopol'ogy. 

Pro-so'po-man-ti'a.*  [From  npccrcu- 
ttou,  the  “face,”  and  pavrsia,  “prophesy¬ 
ing.”]  Prognosis  from  examination  of 
the  countenance. 

Pro-so'po-neu-ral'gba.-'  [From 
TTpoaomov,  the  “face,”  and  neural' gia.] 
Neuralgia,  or  pain  in  the  nerves  of  the 
face. 

Pros-ta-tfil'gi-a.®  [From  pros'tata 
glan'dula,  the  “prostate  gland,”  and 
uXyoj,  “pain.”]  Pain  in  the  prostate 
gland. 

Pros-ta-taux'©.*  [From  pros'tata 
glan'dula,  the  “prostate  gland,”  and 
avfij,  “increase.”]  Enlargement  of  the 
prostate  gland. 

Pros  tate.  [  Pros'tatus ;  from  vpd, 
“before,”  and  iarrjpi,  to  “stand.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  large  heart-shaped  gland 
below  the  neck  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
and  behind  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

Pros-tat'ie.  [Prostat'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  prostate  gland. 

Pros-ta-ti'tis,  idis*  Inflammation 
in  the  prostate  gland. 

Pros' tlie-sis.*  [From  -pdf,  “to,”  or 
“in  addition  to,”  and  rWrjpi,  to  “put,”  or 
“place.”]  In  Surgery,  the  addition  of 
an  artificial  part  to  replace  that  which 
has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  as,  for  example, 
an  artificial  eye.  See  Rhinoplastic. 

Pros'trate.  [Prostra'tus ;  see 
Prostration.]  Lying  at  length;  abject; 
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lying  flat  on  the  ground.  Applied  to 
certain  plants. 

Pros-tra'tion.  [Prostra'tio,  o' ms  ; 

from  proster'no,  proatra'twn,  to  “cast  or 
beat  down,”  to  “lay  flat.”]  Extreme 
feebleness,  or  exhaustion,  the  effect  of 
disease;  dejection. 

Pro'te-an.  [From  Pro'teus,  a  Gre¬ 
cian  deity  who  possessed  the  power  of 
changing  himself  into  the  most  diverse 
and  opposite  appearances.]  Assuming 
many  different  forms. 

Pro'te-i-form.  [Protcifor 'mis ; 
from  the  same.]  Changing  its  form. 

Pro'te-in,  or  Pro'te-ine.  [Protei'- 
na;  from  n purevio,  to  “be  first.”]  A 
definite  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen,  forming  the  basis 
of  the  most  important  constituents  of 
animal  fibrin,  albumen,  casein,  gluten, 
and  legumen. 

Pro-te-i-na'ceons  Prin'cl-ples.  A 

term  applied  to  albuminous  alimentary 
principles,  from  their  yielding  protein. 
Their  composition  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  constituents  of  blood. 

Prot-e-rau'tfaous.  [From  irporcpo;, 
“  earlier,”  and  iudo;,  a  “  flower.”]  Applied 
to  plants  of  which  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  earlier  than  the  leaves. 

Pro-tlio'rax,  a’cis*  [From  irpd, 
“before,”  and  0 'par,  the  “chest.”]  The 
anterior  segment  of  the  thorax  in  insects. 

Pro 'to-.  [From  irpwTo;,  “first.”]  A 
prefix  denoting  the  first  degree  of  com¬ 
bination.  See  Protoxide. 

Pro'to-Coni'pouiKl.  A  binary  com¬ 
pound  of  single  equivalents  of  salt- 
radical  and  basyl. 

Pro-to-phyl'liim.*  [From  vpwro;, 
“first,”  and  tpvWor,  a  “leaf.”]  A  seminal 
leaf:  a  pro'tophyl. 

Pro'to-pliyte.  [Protopli'y  turn ; 

from  npenro;,  “  first,”  and  ipvror,  a  “plant.”] 
Applied  to  the  Alc/se,  Lichens,  etc.,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  See  Primalia. 

Pro-top' la-sis.*  [From  np<nro;,“  first,” 
and  7rX:'«nj,  a  “  moulding.”]  The  primary 
formation  of  a  thing. 

Pro-to-plas'ma,  at/s.*  [From  Trpco- 
to;,  “first,”  and  irXaaaoi,  to  “form.”]  The 
nitrogenous  substance  from  which  the 
cell-nucleus  is  formed. 

Pro'to-plast.  [Protoplas'ta;  from 
the  same.]  A  primary  formation. 

Pro-tox'i-dat-ed.  [Protoxytia'- 
tus.]  Converted  into  a  protoxide. 

Pro-tox'jule.  [Protox'ytlum:  from 
pro’ to-,  and  ox’ydum,  an  “oxide.”]  When 
there  are  several  different  oxides  of  the 
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same  substance,  the  protoxide  is  that 
which  is  the  first  in  the  scale,  or  which 
has  the  smallest  quantity  of  oxygen. 

Protruding’.  See  Exserted. 

Pro-tu '  be-raisce.  [Protuberan  '- 
tia;  from  pro,  “forth,”  and  tu’be.r,  a 
“swelling.”]  A  swelling;  an  apophysis ; 
a  process. 

Proud  Flesh.  A  popular  term  for 
Fungus;  commonly  applied  to  any  re¬ 
dundant  growth  of  healthy  granulation. 

Prox'I-mad.  The  same  as  Proxi¬ 
mal,  used  adverbially. 

Prox'i-mal.  [From  prox’imus,  the 
“nearest.”]  Applied  by  Dr.  Barclay  as 
meaning  towards  the  end  nearest  the 
trunk,  when  treating  of  the  aspects  of 
the  four  exti-emities. 

Prox'i-mate [from prox’imus,  “next,” 
or  “nearest”]  Cause.  Literally,  the 
“cause  which  is  next”  to  the  disease 
itself.  That  which  occurs  immediately 
after  the  exciting  cause  of  any  disease, 
being  that  particular  condition  of  the 
system  (or  of  an  organ)  in  which  the  dis¬ 
ease  consists. 

Prox'iuiate  Prin'ci-ples.  Distinct 
compounds  which  exist  ready  formed  in 
animals  and  vegetables,  such  as  albu¬ 
men,  gelatine,  etc.,  in  the  former,  and 
sugar,  gum,  starch,  etc.,  in  the  latter. 

Prox.  luc.  =  Prox’ima  lu’ce .*  “  The 
daj'  before.” 

Pru-i'na.®  [From  TrpoSivd;,  “belong¬ 
ing  to  the  morning.”]  Hoar-frost.  Also, 
“bloom,”  or  the  flour-like  substance  ob¬ 
served  on  ripe  fruit,  especially  plums. 

Prn'i-nate,  Pru'I-nose.  [Prui- 
na'tus,  or  Pruiuo'sus.]  Appearing 
as  if  frosted  over,  or  covered  with  flour, 
like  certain  fruits. 

Prune.  [Pni'mim.]  The  dried  fruit 
of  the  Primus  domestica.  See  Prunum. 

Pru'rti-forui.  [Prunifor'mis;  from 
pru’num,  a  “plum.”]  Having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  plum;  plum-shaped. 

Pru'nin.  [Pruni'na:  from pru’nns 
cer’asus,  the  “cherry-tree.”]  The  same 
as  Oerasin.  See  Tragacanthin. 

Prn'nmn.-  [From Pru’nus,  a  “plum- 
tree.”]  A  plum,  or  prune.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  ||  of  the  prepared  fruit 
of  the  Primus  domestica.  It  is  nutritious 
and  laxative. 

Prn'nnm  Gal'll-cum.*  (“French 
Plum.”)  Another  name  for  the  prune. 
See  Prunum. 

Pru'nus.*  [From  rpovrri,  the  “plum- 
tree.”]  A  Linnsean  genus  of  the  class 
Icosandria,  natural  order  JDrupacese. 

Pru'nus  Do-mcs'ti-ca.*  (“Do- 
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mcstic  Plum.”)  The  plum,  or  damson- 
tree,  the  dried  fruit  of  which  constitutes 
the  prune. 

Pru'nus  Iiau'ro-Cer'a-siis.®  The 

cherry-tree  laurel,  or  poison-laurel.  It  is 
a  nervous  sedative,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  Prussic  Acid. 

Pru'nus  Vir-gin-I-a'na.*  Wild- 
cherry  Bark.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Pk.)  for  the  hark  of  Cer'asus 
Serot'ina  (of  Decandolle).  This  valua¬ 
ble  remedy  combines  the  virtues  of  a 
tonic,  with  the  property  of  allaying  irri¬ 
tation  and  nervous  excitability.  It  has 
been  given  with  excellent  effect  in  in¬ 
cipient  phthisis  and  scrofulous  affections 
accompanied  with  hectic  fever. 

Pru-ri'go,  g'inis .*  [From  pru'rio, 
to  “itch.”]  A  papular  eruption  affecting 
the  whole  surface  of  the  skin,  or  confined 
to  some  particular  part  or  organ,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  sense  of  constant  itch¬ 
ing.  Also  termed  Pruritus. 

Pru-ri'tus.*  [From  the  same.]  An 
intense  degree  of  itching.  Also,  the  same 
as  Prurigo,  which  see. 

Prus'sian  Blue.  A  well-known 
pigment  of  a  rich  blue  color :  so  called 
because  it  was  discovered  by  Diesbach, 
a  Prussian  chemist.  It  has  generally 
been  considered  as  a  ferrooyanate  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron  ;  but,  according  to  Ber¬ 
zelius,  it  is  a  double  cyanuret, — that  is, 
a  ferrocyanuret  of  the  sesquicyanuret  of 
iron. 

Prnssiate,  prush'e-at.  [Prus'sias, 
a'ti’s.]  A  combination  of  prussic  acid 
with  a  base. 

Pvus'siate  of  Pot'asli.  Another 
name  for  ferrocyanide  or  ferrocyanuret 
of  potassium,  a  substance  occurring  in 
the  form  of  yellow  crystals.  It  is  much 
used  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  metals, 
and  especially  of  iron,  the  peroxide  of 
which  it  throws  down  from  its  solutions 
in  the  state  of  Prussian  blue.  See  Po- 
TASSII  Ferrocyanidum. 

Prus'sic  A^'id.  [A^'idum  Pros  ' - 
sicum.]  A  common  name  applied  to 
hydrocyanic  acid,  because  it  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  an  ingredient  in  Prussian 
blue.  This  acid  is  a  nervous  sedative, 
and  the  most  deadly  poison  known,  a 
single  drop  being  sufficient  in  some  cases 
to  destroy  life;  yet  minute  doses  of  the 
dilute  acid  are  sometimes  administered 
with  advantage  in  pulmonary  affections. 

Prus'sin.  [Prussi'na ;  from  Prus¬ 
sian  blue.]  Another  name  for  cyanogen. 

Psa'lis,  i di8.*  [Gr.  rpa\ ij,  an  “arch,” 
or  “vault.”]  Also  termed  Cor'pus  Psa- 


loi'des®  (“arch-like  body”),  and  For'« 
nix  C6r'ebri*  (“vault  of  the  brain”). 
See  Fornix. 

(JS ©”  In  all  words  beginning  with  ps, 
the  p  is  silent.) 

Psal-lo-i'tles.®  [From  <//dXX  co,  to 
“play  on  a  stringed  instrument,”  and  cliog, 
a  “form.”]  Resembling  a  psalter,  harp, 
or  citliara :  psalloid. 

Psa-lo-i'tlest.®  [From  an 

“arch,”  or  “vault,”  aud  ado;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  an  arch  :  psa'loid.  See  Psa- 

LIS. 

Psaltcrium.  See  Lyra. 

Psam-mo'des.*  [From  'payyog, 
“sand.”]  Sandy,  or  full  of  sand.  See 
Sabulous. 

Psel-lis'nms.*  [From  rpsWifa,  to 
“stammer.”]  Hesitation  of  speech; 
stammering;  bad  utterance.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Dyscinesise,  class  Locales, 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Pseii-da?s-tbe'sl-a,*  or  Pseti-dscs- 
tlie'sis.®  [From  ipevSrj;,  “false,”  and 
aiaOaroyat,  to  ‘'feel.”]  (Fr.  Pseudesthesie, 
suh'des'tAzA.)  False  or  imaginary  feel¬ 
ing  or  sensation;  imaginary  sense  of 
touch  in  organs  that  have  been  long 
removed,  as  often  experienced  by  those 
who  have  suffered  the  amputation  of 
some  limb. 

Psefi-da'pltc,*  or  Pseu-dn'pbl-iji.* 

[From  if/evt 5%,  “false,”  and  atpfj,  the  “sense 
of  touch.”]  The  same  as  Pseudjesthe- 
sia,  which  see. 

Pseu-dar-thro'sis.*  [From  tyee&ijs, 
“false,”  and  arthro'sis ,  “articulation.”] 
The  formation  of  a  false  joint. 

Pscu-do-blep'si-9,*  or  Pseu-do- 
blep'sis.*  [From  t pevdijg,  “false,”  and 
a  “beholding.”]  Depraved  sight, 
in  which  objects  are  imagined,  or  seen 
different  from  what  they  are ;  false  vision. 
A  genus  of  the  order  .Dysresthesiie,  class 
Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Pseu-do-sy-c'sis.*  [From  ipevdrjg, 
“false,”  and  Kvritng,  “pregnancy.”]  A 
mole,  or  false  conception. 

Pseu-do-mem'brane.  [Pseudo- 
membra  na:  from  itair'rjj,  “  false,”  and 
membra'na,  a  “membrane.”]  A  false 
membrane.  An  organized  layer  of  effused 
lymph,  the  effect  of  inflammation ;  like 
the  membrane  which  is  formed  in  croup. 

Pseu'do-seope.  [From  'pev&rtg, 
“false,”  and  ckohscj,  to  “observe,”  or 
“see.”]  An  instrument  invented  by 
Mr.  Wheatstone  for  producing  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  relief  of  any  solid  object 
to  which  it  is  directed,  thus  conveying 
to  the  mind  a  false  perception  of  all  ex- 
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ternal  objects  by  transposition  of  the 
distances  of  the  points  which  compose 
them.  The  inside  of  a  teacup,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  appears  a  solid  convex  body,  and 
a  small  globe  looks  like  a  concave  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Pseu'do-VoI-can'ic.  Belonging  to 
or  produced  by  a  pseudo-volcano. 

Pseu'do-Vol-ca'no.  A  volcano  which 
emits  smoke  or  flame,  but  never  lava. 
Applied,  also,  to  a  burning  coal-mine. 

Pso-ad'I-cus.®  [Prom  ipoa,  the  “loin.”] 
Belonging  to  the  loins,  or  to  the  psoce 
muscles:  psoad'ic. 

Ps o-a-do-to ' inl-a.*  [From  pso’as, 
and  rcjiv a),  to  “cut.”]  A  cutting  into  tho 
p>soas  muscles. 

Pso'a;.*  [Plural  of  Pso'a;  Gr.  ipoa.] 
The  loins.  Also  applied  to  two  pairs  of 
muscles  of  tho  loins. 

Pso'as,  a  das.*  [From  ipoa,  the  “loin.”] 
Of  the  loin  or  loins.  Applied  to  two 
muscles  of  each  loin,  the  p>soa8  magnus 
and  parvus. 

Pso'as  Ab'scess.  (That  is,  abscess 
of  the  loins.)  See  Lumbar  Abscess. 

Pso'as  Mag'mis.*  (“Great  [Mus¬ 
cle]  of  the  Loins.”)  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  last  dorsal  and  the  four  supe¬ 
rior  lumbar  vertebra},  and  inserted  into 
tho  lesser  trochanter  of  the  os  femoris. 
It  moves  the  thigh  forward. 

Pso'as  Par'vus.*  (“  Small  [Muscle] 
of  the  Loins.”)  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  inserted 
into  the  brim  of  the  pelvis :  it  is  very 
often  wanting.  It  bends  the  spine  upon 
the  pelvis. 

Pso-i'tis,  i die*  [From  pso'seJ]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  sheath  of  the  psoas 
muscles. 

Pso'ra.*  [Gr.  ifj-Jjpa;  Fr.  Gale,  gil,  or 
Rogue,  ron.]  The  itch.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Dialyses,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology;  also  termed  Scabies. 

Pso-rel-co'ma,  a tis.%  [From  ipcopa, 
the  “  itch,”  and  sXxcopa,  an  “  ulcer.”]  A 
scabious  ulcer. 

Pso-rel-co'sis.®  Tho  progress  of 
psorelcoma :  scabious  ulceration. 

Pso-ri'si-sis,®  or  so-re-a'sis.  [From 
xpuipa,  the  “itch.”]  A  cutaneous  disease, 
characterized  by  a  rough,  scaly  cuticle, 
continuous,  or  in  separate,  irregular 
patches;  generally  with  fissures  of  the 
skin.  Often  called  scaly  tetter. 

Psori  asis  I>if-fu'sa.*  (“  Diffused 
Psoriasis.”)  A  variety  of  psoriasis,  at¬ 
tacking  persons  pursuing  different  trades, 
and  variously  denominated  baker’s, 
bricklayer’s,  grocer’s  itch,  etc. 
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Psori'asis  Gnt-ta'ta.®  (“Spotted 
Psoriasis.”)  Small,  distinct,  but  irregu¬ 
lar  patches  of  laminated  scales,  with 
little  or  no  inflammation  round  them, 
rarely  exceeding  a  half  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  having  neither  the  raised  edges  nor 
oval  or  circular  form  of  the  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  lepra. 

Psori'asis  ^y-ra'ta.®  A  species 
distributed  in  narrow  patches  or  stripes, 
variously  figured  or  gyrated. 

Psori'asis  In-fan-ti'lis.®  (“Infan¬ 
tile  Psoriasis.”)  The  dry  tetter  affecting 
infants  between  two  months  and  two 
years  of  age ;  irregular,  scaly  patches  of 
various  size,  on  tho  cheeks,  breast,  back, 
nates,  and  thighs. 

Psori'asis  Eia-vet-e-ra'ta.®  (“  In¬ 
veterate  Psoriasis.”)  Characterized  by 
an  almost  universal  scaliness,  with  a 
harsh,  dry,  and  thickened  state  of  the 
skin. 

Pso'rie.  [Lat.  Pso'ricus;  Fr.  Ga- 
leax,  gAluh'.)  Belonging  to  psora,  or 
itch. 

Pso-ro'deS.®  [From  i/'copa,  tho  “ itch.”] 
Resemblingpsom  ;  also,  having  the  itch ; 
pso'rous. 

Pso-ro-i'cleS.*  [From  Liipa,  the  “itch,” 
and  si  dog,  a  “form.”]  Resembling  psora  : 
pso'roid. 

Pso-roph-thal'mi-a.®  [From  ipxpa, 
the  “  itch,”  and  6<j>Qa\p6g,  the  “  eye.”]  In¬ 
flammation  of  tho  eye  attended  with 
itchy  ulcerations. 

Pso-roph-th&l'mic.  [  Psoroph- 

thal/micus.]  Belonging  to  psoroph- 

thalmia. 

Psy-cM-a-tri'a.®  [From  ipvXri,  the 
“soul,”  or  “mind,”  and  iarpda,  a  “heal¬ 
ing.”]  The  medical  treatment  of  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  mind. 

Psy'chi-cal.  [Psy'chicus ;  from 
if'vxn,  “soul,”  or  “mind.”]  Belonging  to 
the  mind  or  intellect. 

Psy'chical  Rem'e-dies.  These  con¬ 
sist  in  the  employment  of  the  mental 
affections  to  promote  the  healthy  func¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  or  to  modify  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  disease. 

Psychology,  sl-kol'o-je.  [Psycho* 
lo'gia;  from  Luxe,  the  “soul,”  and  Aoyoj, 
a  “discourse.”]  The  doctrine  of  the 
soul,  or  mind.  In  its  larger  acceptation, 
it  is  synonymous  with  mental  philosophy. 

Ps.y-cho-iio-sol'o-gy.  [Psycho- 
nosolo'gia;  from  ipuxrj,  the  “soul,”  or 
“mind,”  and  nosolo'gia,  tho  “doctrine  of 
diseases.”]  The  doctrine  or  science  of' 
mental  diseases. 

Psy-cho-path'ic.  [Psychopath'!* 
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ens.]  Belonging  to  psychopathy/  or 
mental  disease. 

Psy-chop'a-thy.  [Psycliopatlii'a ; 

from  tpuXn,  the  “soul,”  or  “mind,”  and 
ttuOo;,  an  “affection,”  a  “disease.”]  Men¬ 
tal  disease  or  affection. 

Psy-cho'sis.®  [From  ipvx>i,  the 
“soul,”  or  “mind.”]  Affection  of  the 
mind.  Applied  in  the  plural  {Psycho' sen) 
to  a  class  of  such  affections. 

tS.y-<liroin'(‘-(«r.  [Psyclirom'e- 
trijsn ;  from  ipvxp6g,  “cold,”  “chilly,”  or 
“damp,”  and  pirpov,  a  “measure.”]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  the  aqueous  vapor  contained  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Psy-tlra/cious.  [Psyctra'cius ; 

from  psydra'  cium.)  Having  psydracia  ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  psydracium. 

Psydracium,*  si-dra'slie-um.  [Di¬ 
minutive  of  pal,  a  “small  blister.”] 
A  minute  species  of  pustule  causing  a 
slight  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  laminated  scab. 

Ptar'niic.  [Ptar 'micas;  from 
■Kraipw,  to  “sneeze.”]  Causing  to  sneeze; 
sternutatory. 

(^8?"  In  all  words  beginning  with  pt, 
thop  is  silent.) 

Pte-rigr'c-nus.®  [From  '  -repig,  the 
“fern,”  and  yhw,  to  “be  born,”  to 
“  grow.”]  Growing  upon  ferns. 

Pterigraptoia,*  ter-e-gra'fi-a,  or 
Pte-rig'ra-pSiy.  [From  unplg,  a  “fern,” 
and  ypatpoj,  to  “write.”]  A  description  of 
ferns. 

Ptes’-o-ear'pous.  [Pterocar'pus ; 

from  -rzpov,  a  “  wing,”  and  Kapmog,  “  fruit.”] 
Having  winged  fruits. 

PlcroearjHis,®  ter-o-kar'pus.  [From 
the  same.]  A  Linnasan  genus  of  the 
class  Diadelphia,  natural  order  Legumi- 
nosce.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Br.  Ph.)  for  the  wood  of  the  Pterocarpus 
santalinus. 

Pterocar'pus  Dra'eo.*  The  syste¬ 
matic  name  of  one  of  the  trees  which 
yields  dragon’s  blood. 

Pterocar'pus  San-ta-li'nus.*  The 

systematic  name  of  the  tree  the  wood  of 
which  is  called  red  saunders,  Sanders,  or 
sandal;  termed  also  Santalum  rubrum. 

Pt6r-o-cau'lis.*  [From  Tmptiv,  a 
“wing,”  and  cau'lis ,  a  “stem.”]  Having 
i  winged  stem.  Applied  to  certain  plants. 

Pte-ro-i'des.*  [From  irrspiv,  a  “  wing,” 
and  eldog,  a  “form.”]  Resembling  a 
wing:  pte'roid.  See  Pterygoid. 

Pte-ropIi'o-rMS.*  [From  irmpov,  a 
'‘wing,”  and  <pepw,  to  “hear.”]  Having 
wings :  pteroph'orous. 


Pte-rop'o-da.*  [From  nrepov,  a  “wing,” 
and  irovg,  vroidg,  a  “foot.”]  The  fourth  class 
of  the  Cyclo-ganglinta  or  Mollusks,  con¬ 
sisting  of  small,  soft,  floating  marine  ani¬ 
mals,  which  swim  by  the  contractions  of 
two  lateral  musculo-cutaneous  fins. 

Pteropods.  See  Pteropoda. 

Pte-rop'o-dus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  winged  feet  or  winged  petioles. 
Applied  to  certain  plants ;  also  to  an 
order  of  Mollusks.  See  Pteropoda. 

Pter-o-sper'mus.*  [From  intp6v,  a 
“wing,”  and  aitippa,  a  “seed.”]  Having 
winged  seed  or  fruit,  as  the  Sida  ptero- 
sperrna. 

Pter-o-sty'lns.*  [From  impov,  a 
“wing,”  and  orOXof,  a  “pillar,”  a  “style.”] 
Having  the  style  compressed  and  broad 
in  the  form  of  a  wing;  pterosty'lous. 

Pte-i'^gr'I-um.®  [From  m-ipvl,  a 
“wing.”]  A  membranous  excrescence 
on  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye,  ex¬ 
panding  on  the  albuginea  and  cornea 
towards  the  pupil. 

Pter-y-g-o'dcs.*  [From  nrepv^,  a 
“wing.”]  Having  wings. 

Pter'y-goid.  [Fterygoi'ties;  from 
TTTspvl,  a  “wing,”  and  a  cog,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  wing. 

Pt&r-y-go-i'de-us.*  [From  the  same.] 
Connected  with  the  pterygoid  process. 

Pterygoi'deus  Ex-ter'inis.*  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  outer  plate  of 
the  pterygoid  process,  etc.,  and  inserted 
into  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Pterygoi'deus  In-ter'mis.®  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  inner  plate  of 
the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  and  the 
preceding  muscle  move  the  jaw  from 
side  to  side,  and  perform  the  action  of 
grinding  with  the  teeth. 

Pter'y-go-Fltar-yn-ge'us.*  A  syno¬ 
nym  of  the  constrictor  superior  muscle 
of  the  pharynx,  because  it  arises  from 
the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

Ptcr'ygo-Staph-jr-Ii'isus.*  [From 
(rrapihfi,  a  “grape;”  also,  the  “uvula.”] 
The  name  of  a  muscle  arising  from  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  inserted  into  the  velum  palati. 

Ptisane,tl-zan'  ortiz'an.  [Ftis'ana; 
from  nTiaaw,  to  “  bruise.”]  Barley  pounded 
and  made  into  balls;  also,  a  drink  made 
of  farinaceous  substances  boiled  in  water 
and  sweetened. 

Pto'sis.*  [From  t:t6u>,  to  “fall.”]  A 
falling,  or  prolapsus, 

Pto'sis  Pal'pc-brae.*  (“Falling  of 
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the  Eyelid.”)  Inability  to  raise  the 
upper  eyelid. 

Ptyalugogue,  ti-al'a-gog.  [Pty- 
alago'gus ;  from  mvaXov,  “  spittle,”  and 
ayco,  to  “carry  or  bring  away.”]  Pro¬ 
moting  or  increMfcg  the  flow  of  saliva; 
termed  also  Sialagogue. 

Pty  a-Iin.  or  Pty'a-IIne.  [Pty  a* 
li'na;  from  tttvolXov,  “spittle.”]  A  con¬ 
stituent  principle  peculiar  to  saliva,  and 
on  which  its  faint,  sickly,  or  salivary 
odor  depends. 

Pty'a-liSm.  [Ptyalis'mus;  from 
nrva\t$o>,  to  “spit  abundantly.”]  In- 
ci’eased  and  involuntary  flow  of  saliva. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Apocenoses,  class 
Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Pty-a-lopU ' thl-sis.*  [From  TtriaXov, 
“ spittle,”  and  (/idling,  a  “  wasting.”]  Tabes 
salivalis,  or  wasting  from  excessive  sali¬ 
vation. 

Pty'a-Ium.®  [From  trrvakov,  “spit¬ 
tle.”]  The  secretion  called  saliva;  mu¬ 
cus  from  the  bronchia :  spittle. 

Pu'ber-ty.  [Puber'tas,  n'tis;  from 
j pu'beo,  to  “be  in  the  bloom  of  youth,” 
to  “grow  to  maturity.”]  The  earliest 
age  at  which  young  persons  are  marriage¬ 
able,  or  have  the  power  cf  procreating 
offspring.  See  A3tas. 

Pu'beS,®  gen.  Pu'bis.  [From  the 
same.]  The  external  part  of  the  gene¬ 
rative  region,  which  is  more  or  less  cov¬ 
ered  with  hair  after  puberty.  Also  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  down  on  leaves,  stems,  seeds, 
etc.,  of  certain  plants;  pubescence. 

Pu-b£s'cence.  [  Pubescen'tia ; 

from  jinbes'co,  to  “bud,”  or  “bloom,”  to 
'‘have  down,  or  incipient  beard.”]  Fine 
hair,  or  down,  closely  pressed  to  the 
surface  of  leaves,  stems,  etc. 

Pu-bfis'^ent.  [Pubes'cens ;  from 
the  same.]  Covered  with  downy  hair. 

Pu'bic.  [Pu'bieus.]  Belonging  to 
tho  pubes. 

Pu-bi-flo'rus.::  [From  pw'bes, 

“down,”  and  flos,  a  “flower.”]  Applied 
to  plants  having  the  calyx  or  the  corolla 
covered  with  light  down  :  pubiflo'rous. 

Pu-big'er-ous.  [Pubig'erus ;  from 
pm'bes,  “  down,”  or  “  soft  hair,”  and  ge'ro, 
to  “bear.”]  Bearing  down. 

Pu'bis,  Os.®  (“Bone  of  the  Pubes.”) 
A  bone  constituting  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  Os  innominatnm ,  but  forming  a  se¬ 
parate,  bone  in  the  foetal  pelvis. 

Pu-den'da,*  gen.  Pu-<leii-do'rum, 
the  plural  of  Pudendum,  which  see. 

Puden'da  Vi-ro'ruin.®  [From  vir, 
a  “man.”]  The  male  organs  of  genera¬ 
tion. 


Pu-den'da-gra.®  [From  puden'da, 
the  “private  parts,”  and  aypa,  a  “seizure.”] 
Pain  in  the  pudenda. 

Pu-den'dum,®  gen.  Pu-den'di. 
[From  jm'deo,  to  “have  shame,  or  mo¬ 
desty.”]  The  genital  organs,  or  parts  of 
generation,  of  either  sex,  taken  as  a 
whole ;  also  used,  perhaps  more  correctly, 
in  the  plural  (puden'da). 

Puden'dum  Mu-li-e'bre*  [from 
mu' Her,  a  “woman”].  The  female  parts 
of  generation,  collectively. 

Pu'dic,  or  Pu'dl-cal.  [Pudi'cus; 
from  pu'deo,  to  “have  shame,  or  mo¬ 
desty.”]  Belonging  to  the  pudenda,  or 
genital  organs. 

Pu-er'pe-ra.®  [From pu'er,  a  “child,” 
and  pa'rio,  to  “bring  forth.”]  A  woman 
in  childbed,  or  one  who  has  been  lately 
delivered. 

Pu-er'pe-ral.  [Puerpera'lis ;  from 
puer'pera .]  Belonging  to,  or  consequent 
on,  childbearing. 

Puer  peral  Fe'ver.  [Fe'bris 

Puerpera'rum.]  A  severe  febrile  dis¬ 
ease  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  puer¬ 
peral  state,  usually  about  the  third  day 
after  childbirth, originating  in  an  inflamed 
condition  of  the  peritonasum.  Termed 
also  me'tria  [from  ghrpa,  the  “womb”]. 

Puer'peral  Ma'nI-a.  The  delirious 
excitement  occurring  in  puerperal  fever. 

Pu-er-pe'rl-uin.®  [From  puer'pe- 
ra.\  The  state  or  period  of  a  woman  in 
confinement. 

Pu-er-pe-rop'y-ra.®  [From  puer- 
pe'rium,  “confinement  in  childbed,”  and 
Triip,  a  “fever.”]  A  term  for  puerperal 
fever. 

Pug.  —  Pugil'lus .*  A  “pugil,”  or 
pinch  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Pu-gil'lus.®  [Diminutive  of  pug'~ 
mis,  the  “fist.”]  A  little  handful;  held 
to  be  about  the  eighth  part  of  an  ordinary 
handful.  See  preceding  article. 

Pu-gS-o'uI-form.  [Pugionifor'- 
mis;  from  pu'gio,  a  “poignard.”]  Dag¬ 
ger-shaped;  having  the  shape  of  a 
poignard.  Applied  to  leaves. 

Pu-Ie'gi-um.®  [From  pu'lex,  a 
“  flea.”]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(Bond,  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  dried  herb 
of  Mentha  Pulegium,  which  see. 

Pu'lex.®  [Said  to  be  derived  from 
pul' vis,  “dust,”  because  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  produced  from  it.]  A  flea ; 
a  species  of  insect  in  which  a  single  im¬ 
pregnation  suffices  for  at  least  six  or 
seven  generations. — (IIoblyn.)  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  in  the  warmer  summer 
months,  the  young  of  this  insect  .Are 
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produced  viviparously  ,•  and  in  the  cooler 
autumnal  months,  oviparously. 

Pul'mo,®  gen.  Pul-mo'nis  (plural 
Pul-mo'neS,  gen.  Pul-mo’mun).  (Er. 
Poumon,  poo'm6ii“'.)  A  Latin  word  sig¬ 
nifying  a  “lung,”  or  the  “lungs.”  See 
Lungs. 

Pnl  mo-gradeS,  or  Pul-mog'ra- 

da.*  [From  pul' mo,  a  “lung,”  and gra'- 
dior,  to  “  go,”  to  “  advance.”]  The  name 
of  a  tribe  of  Acalephans,  including  those 
gelatinous  species  which  swim  by  the 
contraction  of  the  vascular  margin  of  a 
disk-shaped  body,  supposed  to  be  their 
lungs. 

Pul-mom 'e-ter.  [Pulmom'etrum ; 

from  pul' mo,  the  “lungs,”  and  pirpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  capacity  of  the  lungs. 

Pul-mom 'e-try.  [Pulmome'tria; 
from  pul'mo-,  the  “lungs,”  and  perpib),  to 
“measure.”]  The  measuring  of  the  size 
or  capacity  of  the  lungs  in  reference  to 
the  quantity  of  air  employed  in  respi¬ 
ration.  See  Spirometry. 

Pui'mo-na-ry.  [Pulmona'ris,  or 
Pulmona'lis ;  from  pul'mo,  pidmo'nis, 
the  “lungs.”]  (Fr.  Pulmonaire,  pul'mo' - 
neit'.)  Of  the  lungs,  or  belonging  to  the 
lungs ;  pulmonic. 

Pul'monary  Con-suinp'tion. 
[Plitlii'sis  Pulmona'lis.]  A  disease 
which  in  most  northern  temperate  cli¬ 
mates  causes  more  deaths  than  any  other. 
Its  usual  symptoms  are  cough,  emacia¬ 
tion,  debility,  and  hectic  fever,  generally 
accompanied  with  purulent  expectora¬ 
tion.  In  the  later  stages  of  this  formi¬ 
dable  malady,  there  is  little  hope  of  suc¬ 
cessful  treatment.  The  aim  of  the  phy¬ 
sician  should,  therefore,  be  to  prevent  the 
development  of  its  worst  symptoms,  by 
timely  precautions,  namely,  by  a  careful 
attention  to  proper  clothing,  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  employment  of  external  irritation, 
by  the  use  of  a  mild  but  nutritious  and 
strengthening  diet,  and,  above  all,  by 
maintaining  the  tone  of  the  system  by 
means  of  suitable  exercise  in  the  fresh 
and  open  air.  When  the  strength  of  the 
patient  is  such  as  to  admit  of  it,  gentle 
exercise  on  horseback  is  especially  to  be 
recommended.  Although  a  mild,  dry 
atmosphere  is  always  desirable,  extensive 
observation  has  proved  that  the  patient 
loses  more  by  confinement  to  the  house, 
than  by  a  regular  exposure  (with  proper 
precautions  as  to  clothing,  etc.)  to  all 
kinds  of  weather,  except  the  very  most 
inclement.  See  Climate. 

Pul'monary  Pies 'us.  The  bron¬ 


chial  plexus  of  nerves,  or  that  formed  at 
the  back  of  the  bronchia  by  the  par 
vagum  and  great  sympathetic  nerves. 

Pul-mo'nes,®  gen.  Pnl-moiium, 
the  plural  of  Pulmo,  which  see. 

Pul-mo'ne-ns.*  [From  pul'mo,  a 
“lung.”]  Applied  in  the  plural  femi¬ 
nine  ( Pulmo' ne« )  to  an  order  of  the  Gas¬ 
teropoda  which  respire  air  through  an 
opening  in  the  margin  of  the  mantle. 

Pnl-mon'ic.  [Pulmon'icus;  from 
pul'mo,  a  “lung.”]  Synonymous  with 
pulmonary. 

Pulmon'ic  Clr-cu-la'tion.  The  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  through  the  pulmonary  arte¬ 
ries  to  the  lungs,  and  back  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  through  the  pulmonary 
veins.  This  is  also  called  the  lesser  cir¬ 
culation,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  greater  circulation,  or  the  passage  of 
the  blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
through  the  aorta  and  its  ramifications, 
and  back  again  through  the  veins  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

Pul-mo-nif'er-ous.  [Pulmonif'- 
erns;  from  pul'mo,  a  “lung,”  and  fe'ro, 
to  “bear.”]  Bearing  or  having  lungs  or 
branchia. 

Pul-mo-ni'tis,  i dis*  [From  pul’mo, 
a  “lung.”]  Inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
See  Pneumonia. 

Pulp.  [Pul'pa.]  Originally,  the 
fleshy  part  of  meat;  also,  the  pith  of 
wood.  LTsually  applied  to  the  soft  part 
of  fruit,  as  distinguished  from  the  seeds, 
skin,  etc. 

Pulp  of  lire  Teeth,  or  Den'tal 
Pulp.  [Pul'pa  Den'tis.]  An  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  pulpy  substance,  of  a 
reddish  or  reddish-gray  color,  which  fills 
the  central  cavity  of  the  teeth. 

Pul'pous.  [Pulpo'sus:  from  pul'- 
pa,  “pulp.”]  Having  or  resembling 
pulp. 

Pul'sa-tUe.  [Pnlsat'ilis  ?  from 
pul' so,  pulsa'tum,  to  “beat  frequently,” 
to  “throb.”]  Beating;  pulsating. 

Pnl-sa-til'la.®  A  common  name  for 
the  Anemo'ne  pulsatiVla,  a  plant  which 
is  sometimes  employed  as  a  remedy  in 
amaurosis  and  in  certain  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tions. 

Pul-sa'tion.  [Pulsa'tlo,  o’nis; 
from  the  same.]  Any  throbbing  sensa¬ 
tion,  resembling  the  beating  of  the  pulse; 
the  heart’s  action  extending  to  the  arte¬ 
ries,  felt  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Pulse.  [Puls.]  Originally,  “gruel,” 
or  “pottage.”  Applied  to  leguminous 
plants  or  seeds,  as  peas,  beans,  etc. 
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IPulse.  [Pul'sus;  from  peVlo,  puV - 
sum,  to  “drive/'1  to  “beat,”  or  “strike.”] 
(Fr.  Pouls,  poo.)  The  beating  of  the 
arteries  following  the  contractile  action 
of  the  heart.  The  radial  artery  at  the 
wrist  is  commonly  made  use  of  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  force,  frequency,  etc.,  of 
the  general  circulation.  An  examination 
of  the  pulse,  taken  in  connection  with 
other  symptoms,  is  often  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  the  physician,  in  enabling'  him 
to  determine  the  peculiar  character  of 
different  diseases. 

Not  merely  the  frequency  and  force, 
but  the  fulness,  hardness,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  opposite  characteristics,  are  to  be 
carefully  noted.  It  is,  however,  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  tho  practitioner 
should  take  into  consideration  those 
variations,  temporary  or  otherwise,  which 
are  not  necessarily  dependent  on  a  state 
of  disease. 

Not  only  may  the  force  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse  be  greatly  increased  by  a 
mere  temporary  cause  (such,  for  example, 
as  extraordinary  exertion,  sudden  alarm, 
etc.),  but,  owing  to  certain  constitutional 
peculiarities,  the  pulse  of  some  persons 
in  a  state  of  perfect  health  is  uniformly 
much  more  frequent  than  the  general 
average.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pulse  in 
persons  of  an  excitable  temperament  is 
considerably  more  frequent  than  in  those 
of  an  opposite  character;  it  is  usually 
more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  pulse  of  an  adult 
male  at  rest,  in  a  state  of  perfect  health, 
has  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  beats 
per  minute.  An  infant  at  birth  has  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  pulsations  per  minute ;  a  child 
a  year  old,  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ;  at  three  years, 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred ;  at  ten, 
from  eighty  or  eighty-five  to  ninety ;  at 
puberty,  about  eighty.  As  lifo  advances, 
the  pulse  usually  becomes  slower,  until 
the  infirmities  of  age  begin,  when,  as  a 
result  of  debility,  it  often  increases  in 
frequency.  Of  the  different  kinds  or 
characters  of  the  pulse,  the  following 
are,  perhaps,  tho  most  deserving  of  no¬ 
tice  : — 

1.  Dicrotto  Pulse.  [See  Dicrotic.] 
That  in  which  the  finger  is  struck  twice 
(first  forcibly,  then  lightly)  at  every 
pulsation. 

2.  Filiform  (or  thread-like)  Pulse. 
That  in  which  the  pulsating  artery  seems 
so  narrow  as  to  resemble  a  thread. 

3.  Gaseous  Pulse.  One  in  which  the 
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artery  seems  full  and  very  soft,  as  if  it 
were  filled  with  air. 

4.  Hard  Pulse.  One  which  does  not 
yield  under  the  firm  pressure  of  the 
finger. 

5.  Intermittent  Pulse.  One  in  which 
the  pulsation  every  now  and  then  fails, 
or  seems  altogether  wanting;  a  common 
symptom  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  though 
not  unfrequently  resulting  from  the  de¬ 
rangement  of  tho  nervous  system,  caused 
by  dyspepsia. 

6.  Jerking  Pulse.  One  in  which  the 
artery  seems  to  strike  the  finger  with  a 
sudden  start,  or  jerk. 

7.  Quick  Pulse.  One  which  has  a 
quick  or  sudden  beat,  though  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  beats  may  be  of  usual 
length. 

8.  Small  Pulse.  One  in  which  tho 
pulsations  are  both  slender  and  weak. 

9.  Tense  Pulse.  [From  ten'sus, 
“stretched.”]  One  in  which  the  artery 
seems  stretched  or  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  It  resembles  a  hard  pulse, 
but  is  more  elastic. 

10.  Wiry  Pulse.  One  resembling  the 
filiform  pulse,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  is  very  hard,  as  well  as  narrow. 

Thready,  or  Tiiread-like,  Pulse. 
See  Filiform  Pulse. 

The  significations  of  most  of  the  other 
terms  applied  to  the  pulse  (such  as  bound¬ 
ing,  feeble,  frequent,  full,  jarring  or  vi¬ 
brating,  languid, soft,  tremulous,  etc.)  seem 
so  simple  and  obvious  as  to  require  no 
particular  explanation. 

Pul-si-lc'gX-um.*  [From  pul'sus, 
the  “pulse,”  and  Ic'go,  to  “read,”  to 
“gather  the  sense  of,”  hence,  to  “esti¬ 
mate.”]  The  same  as  Pulsimeter,  which 
see. 

Pnl-sim'c-tcr.  [Pulsinu'etrum ; 

from  pul'sus,  the  “pulse,”  and  yirpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  force  or  frequency  of  -the 
heart  or  pulse. 

Pul-soni'e-trum.*  The  same  as 
Pulsimeter. 

Pul'sus  Cor'tlis.®  (“Pulse  of  the 
Heart.”)  The  impulse  of  tho  heart,  or 
the  shock  communicated  by  the  apex  of 
tho  heart  to  the  walls  of  tho  thorax  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs.  This  must  not  bo  confounded  with 
the  arterial  pulse. 

Pul-ta/ceous.  [Pulta'ceus ;  from 
puls,  “pulse,”  or  “pap.”]  Of  the  nature 
of  pulse  or  pap. 

Pnlv.  =  Pul' vis,®  a  “powder,”  or 
Pul’veres,®  “  powders.” 
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Piil-ve-ra'ceous.  [Puiveva'ceus ; 

from  pul' vis,  a  “powder,”  or  “dust.”] 
Covered  with  powder ;  dusty. 

Pul'ver-e&,*  gen.  Pnl'ver-nm,  the 
plural  of  Puxvis,  which  see. 

Pa  l'veres  Eff  -  for  -  ves  -  cost  'tes.* 
(“Effervescing  Powders.”)  Soda  Pow¬ 
ders.  Take  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in 
flno  powder,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
grains ;  tartaric  acid,  in  fine  powder, 
three  hundred  grains.  Divide  each  of 
the  powders  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and 
keep  the  parts  severally  of  the  bicarbon¬ 
ate  and  of  the  acid  in  separate  papers  of 
different  colors. 

Pul 'veres  Effervesces* 'tes  A-j>e- 
rl-en'tes.®  (“Aperient  Effervescing 
Powders.”)  Sedlitz  Powders.  Take  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  fine  powder,  a 
troyounce;  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda, 
in  fine  powder,  three  troyounces ;  tartaric 
acid,  in  fine  powder,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  grains.  Mix  intimately  the  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  with  the  tartrate  of  po¬ 
tassa  and  soda,  and  divide  this  mixture 
into  twelve  equal  parts.  Then  divide  the 
tartaric  acid  into  the  same  number  of 
equal  parts.  Lastly,  keep  the  parts  seve¬ 
rally  of  the  mixture  and  of  the  acid  in 
separate  papers  of  different  colors. 

Pnl-ver'u-leist.  [Pulveircileia'tsss ; 
from  pul' via,  “powder,”  or  “dust.”] 
Covered  with  dust;  du  ty;  powdery. 

Pul-vi'nar.®  A  pillow,  or  cushion ; 
hence,  pulvi'nar  (or  c crvica'le)  lu'puli,  a 
pillow  of  hops,  employed  for  its  soothing 
effects  in  mania  and  other  diseases. 

Pul'vi-MJit-ecl.  [Pnlvina'tus;  from 
pulci'nus,  a  “cushion,”  or  “pillow.”] 
Having  or  resembling  a  cushion,  or  pil¬ 
low  ;  cushioned. 

Pul-via'i-form.  [Pulvinifor'mis; 

from  the  same.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
cushion, — i.e.  more  or  less  hemispherical, 
and  somewhat  stuffed  out. 

•Pul-vis,*  gen.  Pul'ver-is.  (Fr. 
Puudre,  poodR.)  A  powder  formed  of 
any  medicinal  substance  or  substances. 

Pul'vis  Alo-cS  et  Ca-nei'lse.* 
(“Powder  of  Aloes  and  Canella.”)  Take 
of  Socotrine  aloes,  in  fine  powder,  twelve 
troyounces ;  canella,  in  fine  powder, 
three  troyounces.  Rub  them  together 
until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Pul'vis  An-ti-mo-ni-a'lis*  (“  Anti- 
monial  Powder"),  or  Pul'vis  An-ti- 
mo'ni-i  Com-pos'I-tus*  (“'  Compound 
Powder  of  Antimony”).  A  preparation 
composed  of  the  peroxide  of  antimony 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  employed 
as  a  diaphoretic,  and  is  intended  as  a 
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substitute  for  James’s  Powder,  which  is 
similar  in  composition. 

Pul'vis  Ar-o-mal/I-cus.*  (“Aro¬ 
matic  Powder.”)  Take  of  cinnamon,  in 
fine  powder,  ginger,  in  fine  powder, 
each  two  troyounces;  cardamom,  de¬ 
prived  of  the  capsules  and  in  fine  pow¬ 
der,  nutmeg,  in  fine  powder,  each  a  troy- 
ounce.  Rub  them  together  until  they 
are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Pul'vis  Ip-e-cac-u-am'Ssse  Com- 
pos'i-tus*  (“  Compound  Powder  of  Ipe¬ 
cacuanha”),  Pul'vis  Ipeeactian'kse 
et  ©'pi-1,*  1850  (“Powder  of  Ipecacu¬ 
anha  and  Opium”),  commonly  known  as 
“Dover’s  Powder.”  Take  of  ipecacu¬ 
anha,  in  fine  powder,  opium,  dried  and 
in  fine  powder,  each  sixty  grains ;  sul¬ 
phate  of  potassa,  a  troyounce.  Rub  them 
together  into  a  very  fine  powder. 

Pul'vis  Ja-la'pie  Coni-pos'i-tEis.® 
(“Compound  Powder  of  Jalap.”)  Tako 
of  jalap,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce; 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  in  fine  powder, 
two  troyounces.  Rub  them  together 
until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Pul'vis  iitte'i  Com-pos'S-tus.* 
(“Compound  Powder  of  Rhubarb.”) 
Take  of  rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  four 
troyounces ;  magnesia,twelvc  troyounces  ; 
ginger,  in  fine  powder,  two  troyounces. 
Rub  them  together  until  they  are  tho¬ 
roughly  mixed. 

Pum'Ice,  or  pu'miss.  [From pu'mex, 
pu'micis,  a  “  pumice-stone.”]  A  porous 
volcanic  product,  consisting  chiefly  of 
silica  and  alumina. 

Pu'nxl-cl-form.  [Pumicifor 'mis ; 

from  the  same.]  Resembling  pumice- 
stone. 

Pu-ml-co'sus.®  [From  the  same.] 
Having  or  resembling  pumice-stone: 
pu'micose. 

Pnnc’ta,*  the  plural  of  Punctum, 
which  see. 

Pianola  Eaoh-ry-ma'li-a.*  (“  Lach¬ 
rymal  Points.”)  Two  small  orifices  at 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye. 

Pune'tate.  [Puucta'tus :  from 

punc'to,  puncta'tum,  to  “point,”  or 
“  prick.”]  Dotted  as  if  with  punctures  ; 
punctured. 

Punc'tum,*  plural  Piinc'ta.  [F rom 

pun' go,  punc'tum,  to  “prick.”]  A  point. 
In  Geometry,  that  which  has  position 
but  not  magnitude.  See  Stitch. 

Punc'tum  An're-nin*'  (“Golden 
Point”),  called  also  Mae  n-la  Eu'te-a* 
(“Yellow  Spot”).  A  small,  orange- 
colored  spot  on  the  internal  surface  of 
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the  retina  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  eye;  termed  also  the  Spot 
of  Soemmering. 

Puiictum  p*'eum.*  (“  Blind 
Point  or  Spot.”)  A  spot  in  the  centre 
of  the  retina  where  the  central  artery 
enters  the  eye.  A  ray  of  light  falling  on 
this  point  is  not  perceived.  Also  termed 
Porus  Opticus. 

Punc'twin  Sa'li-ens.®  (“Starting 
or  Springing  Point.”)  A  name  given 
by  some  writers  to  the  first  pulsations  of 
the  heart  in  the  embryo ;  but,  according 
to  others,  the  first  moving  point  that  ap¬ 
pears  after  the  fecundation  of  the  germ. 

Pu'ni-ca.*  [From  Pu'nicus,  “belong¬ 
ing  to  Carthage,  or  Northern  Africa.”] 
A  Linntean  genus  of  the  class  Icosan- 
dria,  natural  order  Myrtacese. 

Pu'nica  Gra-na'tum.®  The  pome¬ 
granate-tree,  the  flowers  of  which,  termed 
balaustine  flowers,  are  used  medicinally 
as  astringents. 

Pu'pa.*  [From  pu'pus,  a  “puppet.”] 
The  second  condition  of  the  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  insects;  the  chrysalis. 

Pu'pil.  [Pupil'la;  from  pu'pa,  a 
“girl,”  “baby,”  or  “doll.”]  The  round 
black  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  iris. 

Pu'pil-la-rjr  Mem'brane.  [Mem- 
bra'na  Papillaris.]  See  Velum  Pu- 

PILL.E. 

Pu-pip'a-rus.*  [From  pu'pa,  a 
“  chrysalis,”  and pa'rio,  to  “  bring  forth.”] 
Pupip'arous;  bringing  forth  in  the  pupa 
state.  Applied  in  the  plural  feminine  ( Pu- 
pip'arse)  to  a  family  of  dipterous  insects. 

Pupivorous.  See  Pupivorus. 

Pu-piv'o-rus.®  [From  pu'pa,  a 
“chrysalis,”  and  vo'ro,  to  “devour.”] 
Pupiv'orous;  2m.pa-devouring.  Applied 
in  the  neuter  plural  ( Pupiv'ora )  to  a 
family  of  hymenopterous  insects. 

Pu-poph'a-g’us.*  [Fromyw'pa,  and 
<piyto,  to  “eat.”]  The  same  as  Pupivo¬ 
rus. 

Purjgatif.  See  Purgative. 

Pnr-ga'tion.  [Purga'tio,  o'nis; 
from  pur' go,  pur g a’ turn,  to  “cleanse,”  to 
“purge.”]  A  purging,  or  evacuating,  of 
the  bowels. 

Pur'ga-tlve.  [Purgati'vus  ;  from 
the  same.]  (Fr.  Purgatif,  puR'gH'tSf'.) 
Causing  purgation ;  increasing  the  alvine 
excretions. 

Pur  ging-.  [Pur'gams;  from  the 
same.]  Having  the  power  of  evacuating 
the  bowels,  etc. 

Pur'ging1  Flax.  The  common  name 
for  the  Linum  catharticum. 

Pu'rl-form.  [Purifor'mis ;  from 
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pus,  pu'ris,  “matter  issuing  from  a  sore.”] 
Resembling  pus. 

SIHc'p:i-ra.i;  [From  vopfvpa,  “pur¬ 
ple.”]  (Fr.  Pourpre,  pooRpn.)  A  pur¬ 
ple  color.  Also,  a  genus  of  univalve 
shellfish  which  secretes  a  purple  dye.  In 
Pathology,  a  disease  in  which  there  are 
small  distinct  purple  specks  and  patches, 
with  general  debility,  but  not  always 
with  fever. 

Pnr'ira  ra  M  setti  -or-rh  ag’bca.* 

Malignant  petechial  fever. 

Pur'pu-rate.  [Pnr'jniras,  a'/k] 
A  combination  of  purpuric  acid  with  a 
salifiable  base. 

Pur-pu'ric.  [Pwrpii'ricns;  from 

pmr'pura,  “purple.”]  Belonging  to 
purple.  Applied  to  an  acid  of  a  purple 
color  obtained  from  calculi  and  other 
animal  excretions. 

Pur-pu'ri-fers.  [Purpurifcra ; 

from  pur'pura,  “purple,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  The  name  of  a  family  of  Gas- 
teropodous  Mollusks  including  those  spe¬ 
cies  belonging  to  the  genus  Murejc,  which 
secrete  the  purple  substance  forming  the 
celebrated  Tyrian  dye  of  the  ancients. 

Pur'pu-rin,  or  Pur'iui-rine. 
[Purpuri'iaa;  from  pur'pura,  “pur¬ 
ple.”]  A  substance  prepared  by  boiling 
madder-root  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid 
with  water  and  alum,  and  collecting  the 
precipitate.  Also  found  in  urine. 

Pnr'ree.  [From  nvfpds,  “yellowish 
red”?]  A  beautiful  yellow  pigment, 
brought  from  India.  It  is  adapted  for 
oil  or  water-color  painting,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Indian  yellow  (Fr.  Jaune 
Indien,  zhon  ax°'de-aN0'). 

Pu'ru-Ient.  [Purulen'tns.]  Con¬ 
sisting  of  pus;  of  the  nature  of  pus. 

Pus,-  gen.  Pu'ris.  [Gr.  vrov.]  A 
bland,  cream -like  fluid  found  in  abscesses, 
or  on  the  surface  of  sores;  matter. 

Push.  A  pustule;  an  inflammatory 
swelling  which  differs  from  a  boil  in  con¬ 
taining  uniform  and  mature  pus. 

Pus'tu-late.  [Pustula'tus ;  from 
pus' tula,  a  “pustule.”]  Having  pustules; 
blistered. 

Pus'tule.  [Pus'tula;  diminutive 
of  pus.']  A  small  globate  or  conoidal 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  containing  pus, 
or  lymph. 

Pu-ta'men,®  gen.  Pu-tam'I-nis. 

Originally,  the  “shell  of  a  nut.”  In 
Botany,  the  stone  of  a  drupe,  e.g.  a  peach- 
stone,  a  plum-stone.  Synonymous  with 
Endocarp. 

Pu-ta-min'e-us.®  [From  puta'men.] 
Belonging  to  a  shell,  or  putamen. 
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Pii-tre-fac'lion.  [Fntrefac'tio, 

o 'nis;  from  pu'tvis,  “rotten,”  and  /o, 
fac'tus,  to  “become.”]  The  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matters ;  the  process  of  putrefying ;  rot¬ 
tenness. 

Ptt-tr&s'$ence.  [Putrescen'tia ; 

from  putres'co,  to  “rot.”]  A  state  of 
rottenness  or  putridity. 

Putrid  Fever.  See  Typiius. 

Py  -aj'mi-a,*  or  Py-o-lise'mI-a.* 
[From  mov,  “pus,”  and  alua,  “blood.”] 
Purulent  blood,  or  a  state  of  the  blood 
in  which  pus  globules  are  found  floating 
among  the  proper  blood  disks. 

Py-sem'ic,  or  Py-ein'ic.  [Pysem'- 
icus.]  Relating  to  pyasmia. 

Py-au-la-eo-me'le.*  [From  ttvov, 
“pus,”  and  aulacomc'le,  a  “grooved 
probe.”]  A  grooved  probe  for  searching 
for  matter  or  pus. 

Pyc-no-car'pus.*  [From  ttvkvos, 
“thick,”  and  Kapirog,  “fruit.”]  Having 
thick,  swollen  fruit. 

Pyc*-i»o-£epIi'a-Itis.*'  [From  ttvkvo;, 
“thick,”  and  KtdaX fi,  the  “head.”]  Col¬ 
lected  together  in  thick  heads.  Applied 
to  flowers. 

Fje-uo-staeliy-iis.®  [From  -kvk- 
vus,  “thick,”  and  o-axvs,  an  “ear,”  or 
“spike.”]  Having  flowers  disposed  in 
large  spikes. 

Py-e-li'tis,  tdis.®  [From  ?rfeXoj,  a 
“trough.”]  Inflammation  of  the  pelvis 
(or  sinus )  of  the  kidney. 

Pyemia,  Pyemic.  See  Pyaemia, 
Py.emic. 

Pyesis.  See  Pyosis. 

Py'I-cus.®  [From  tt  Soy,  “  pus.”]  Of 
or  belonging  to  pus;  py'ic. 

Py'in.  [Pyi'na;  from  the  same.] 
A  constituent  principle  of  pus. 

Py-16r'ie.  [Pylor'icus.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  pylorus. 

Pyl-o-rid'e-us.*  [From  -v\(opos,  the 
“  pylorus.”]  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
( Pijlorid'ea )  by  Blainvillc  to  a  family  of 
Mollusks  having  a  shell  gaping  at  the 
two  ends. 

Py-lo'rus.®  [From  zv Xr;,  a  “  gate,” 
or  “  entrance,”  and  ovpog,  a  “  guard,”  or 
“  keeper.”]  Sometimes  called  also  .lan'I- 
tor:--  [from  jan'ua,  a  “gate”].  Literal 
signification  of  both  terms  being  “  gate¬ 
keeper.”  The  inferior  aperture  of  the 
stomach,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
duodenum. 

Py-o-bleii'nic.  [Pyobleu'nicus ; 

from  -vop,  “pus,”  and  BXivva,  “  mucus.”] 
The  same  as  Muco-Purijlent. 

Py-o-blen-uor-rhoe'qn*  [From 


ttvov,  “pus,”  fiktvva,  “mucus,”  and  ptw,  to 
“flow.”]  A  flow  of  purulent  mucus. 

Py-o-gen 'e-sis.®  [From  zvov,  “pus,” 
and  ysvcmg,  “production.”]  The  secre¬ 
tion  or  formation  of  pus. 

Py-o-ge-net'ic.  [Pyogenet'icus.] 
Pertaining  to  pyogenesis.  Also,  the  same 
as  Pyogenic. 

Py-o-gen'ic.  [Pyogen'icus;  from 
rrvov,  “pus,”  and  ytwam,  to  “produce.”] 
Producing  or  secreting  pus. 

Pyoliiemia.  See  Pyaemia. 

Py-o-i'des.®  [From  ttvov,  “pus,”  and 
eiSo;,  a  “  form.”]  Resembling  pus  :  py 'oid. 

Py-o-me'le^  [From  mov,  “  pus,” 
and  pijXri,  a  “  probe.”]  The  same  as  Py- 
aulacomele,  which  see. 

Py-o-l>oi-e'sis.®  [From  ttvov,  “  pus,” 
and  noian,  to  “make.”]  The  same  as 
Pyogenesis,  which  see. 

Py-o'sis.®  [Gr.  moms.]  The  pro¬ 
gress  or  formation  of  pus.  Nearly  the 
same  as  Pyogenesis  and  Pyesis. 

Pyr'a-mid.  [Lat.  Pyr'amis, in’  iclis ; 
Gr.  mpapis.]  A  solid  contained  by  a  tri¬ 
angular,  square,  or  polygonal  base,  and 
other  planes  meeting  in  a  point  which  is 
called  the  vertex.  The  planes  which 
meet  in  the  vertex  are  called  the  sides, 
which  are  necessarily  all  triangles.  Pyr¬ 
amids  are  triangular,  quadrangular,  pen¬ 
tagonal,  etc.,  according  as  the  base  is  a 
triangle,  a  square,  a  pentagon,  etc.  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Anatomy  to  a  small  bony  pro¬ 
jection  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

Py-ram'i-dal.  [Pyramida'lis.] 
Relating  to  a  pyramid,  or  formed  like  a 
pyramid. 

Pyram'idal  Skull.  Under  this 
name,  Dr.  Prichard  describes  that  form 
of  the  skull  which  Blumenbacli  terms 
Mongolian,  and  which  is  most  charac¬ 
teristically  seen  in  the  Esquimaux. 

Py-ram-I-da'lis*  (“  Pyramidal”), 
otherwise  termed  Pyramida'lis  Ab- 
dom'I-nis.®  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  pubes,  and  inserted  into  the  linen 
alba,  nearly  half-way  between  the  pubes 
and  umbilicus.  It  assists  the  rectus. 

Pyramidalis  Femoris.  See  Pyr- 
IFORMIS. 

Pyramida'lis  Na'si.*  (“  Pyramidal 
[Muscle]  of  the  Nose.”)  A  slip  of  the 
occipito-frontalis  muscle  which  goes 
down  over  the  nasal  bones  and  is  fixed 
to  the  compressor  nasi. 

Py-ram'I-doid.  [Pyramidoi'des ; 
from  pyr'amis,  a  “pyramid,”  and  dco;,  a 
“form.”]  Resembling  a  pyramid. 

Py-  rec'ti-ca."*'  [From  mpaeuKCs,  “fe¬ 
verish,”  or  “having  fever.”]  The  name 
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of  an  order  in  Good’s  Nosology,  com¬ 
prising  fevers  of  every  kind. 

Pjr'e-thrnm.*  Pellitory.  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeia!  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root 
of  the  Anacyclm  Pyrethrum. 

1‘y-refic.  [Pyret'icns;  from  nu- 
psTOg,  “  fever.”]  Relating  to  fever  ;  fe¬ 
brile. 

Pyr-e-to-ge-ne'sl-a,®  or  1’yr-e-to- 

gen'e-sis.*  [Prom  -ups rdf,  “fever,”  and 
yiveytg,  “generation.”]  The  origin  and 
formation  of  fever. 

Py  *'-<*- log'ru-pliy.  [Pyretogra'- 
pliia;  from  nvpe-rdg,  “fever,”  and  ypajw, 
to  “write.”]  A  history  or  description  of 
fever. 

Pyr-e-tol'o-gy.  [Pyretolo'gia ; 

from  n ups  rug,  “fever,”  and  Adyo;,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  on  fevers.  Also, 
the  doctrine  or  science  of  fevers,  their 
nature,  causes,  and  distinctive  charac¬ 
ters. 

Py-rex'i-a,®  plural  Py-rex'I-ae. 

[Prom  ivjpiaa'ji,  future  nupcjo,  to  “be  fever¬ 
ish,”  to  “have  a  fever.”]  The  state  of 
fever.  (See  Fever.)  In  the  plural,  febrile 
diseases:  a  class  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Py^rex'I-al.  [Pyrexia'lis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  pyrexia;  febrile. 

Py- rif '  er-us.*  [From  py'rum,  a 
“pear,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing 
fruits  in  form  of  the  pear :  pyriferous. 
Applied  as  a  specific  name  to  certain 
plants. 

l‘ivr'i-forin.  or  Py'ri-form.  [Pyri- 
t'or'mis ;  from  py'rum,  a  “  pear.”]  Re- 
sembling  a  pear  in  shape. 

Pyr-I-for'mis.*  (“  Pear-shaped  [Mus¬ 
cle].”)  A  muscle  arising  from  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  sacrum,  and  inserted  into 
the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter 
major.  It  moves  the  thigh.  It  is  also 
called  Pyramida'lis,  or  Pyramida'lis 
Fern' oris. 

Py-ri'teS,*  or  par'i-tez.  [Prom  n vp, 
“fire.”]  Native  compounds  of  metals 
with  sulphur,  as  iron  pyrites,  etc. 

Py  'er-ous.  [Pyrltif 'erus ; 

from  pyri'tes,  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Con¬ 
taining  pyrites. 

Pyr-i-tol'o-gy.  [Pyritolo'gia ; 

from  n uptrijj,  ‘“  pyrites,”  and  \6yo;,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  on  pyrites;  that 
part  of  Mineralogy  which  treats  of  the 
various  kinds  of  pyrites. 

Pyi'o-jfcii.  [Pyroge'nium ;  from 
nvp,  “fire,”  and  yevvaa,  to  “produce.”] 
Literally,  “producing  fire.”  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  electric  fluid. 

Pyr-o-go-ne'sl-a,*  or  Pyr-o-gen'e- 
sis.*  [From  nip,  “fire,”  and  yevemg, 
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“generation.”]  The  generation  or  pro¬ 
duction  of  fire. 

Pyr-o-ge-net'ic.  [Pyrogenet'* 
icus.]  Belonging  to  pyroyenesia  ;  gene¬ 
rating  fire. 

Pyi-o-ge'ne-us.®  [From  nip.  “fire,” 
and  ymo,  to  “  be  born,”  to  “  be  produced.”] 
Produced  by  fire,  or  heat :  pyroge'neous. 

Py-rog'c-nous.  [Pyrog'enus;  from 
the  same.]  Igneous ;  produced  by  fire. 
Applied  to  a  class  of  rocks  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  volcanic  and  igneous  strata. 

Pyr'o-la.*  [From  py'rus,  a  “  pear.”] 
A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class  Decandria, 
natural  order  Pyrolaceee.  Also,  the  Phar- 
macopceial  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  of  the  Chi- 
maph'ila  umbella'ta,  formerly  Pyr'ola  i mi- 
bplla'ta. 

Pyr'ola  Um-bel-la'fcy.*  A  former 
name  for  the  Ghimapliila  umbellata,  or 
American  winter-green. 

Pyrolaeea;,*  pir-o-la'she-e.  [From 
Pyr'ola,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly 
herbaceous,  natives  of  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Asia.  It  includes  the 
Ohimaph'ila  (Winter-green)  and  other 
tonics. 

Pyr-o-la'eeous.  [Pyrola'cctis.] 

Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  the  genus 
Pyrola. 

Py r-o-lig'nc-ous.  [Pyrollg'neus ; 

from  n Bp,  “ fire,”  and  licj'neus,  “of  wood.”] 
Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  by  the  de¬ 
structive  distillation  of  wood. 

Pyrollg'neotis  Af'id.  [A^'Miun 
Pyrolig'neum.]  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 
It  consists  of  acetic  acid  mixed  with 
cmpyreumatic  oil  and  bitumen. 

Pyrolig'nemis  Spir'it,  called  also 
Pyr-ox-yl'ic  Spir'it.  A  substance  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  distillation  of  wood.  It 
is  more  volatile  than  alcohol,  but  burns 
very  well  in  a  spirit-lamp,  and  is  com¬ 
paratively  cheap. — (IIoblyn.) 

Py-rol'o-gy.  [Pyrolo'gia;  from 
nip,  “fire,”  and  Aoyoj,  a  “discourse.”]  A 
treatise  on  heat;  the  doctrine  or  theory 
of  fire  or  heat;  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  heat. 

l,yr-o-ma'iiI-:i.s  [From  nip,  “fire,” 
and  pavia,  “madness.”]  A  form  of  in¬ 
sanity  in  which  those  affected  have  a 
propensity  to  set  houses  on  fire. 

Py-rom'e-ter.  [Pyrotn'ctrum ; 
from  nip,  “fire,”  and ylrpov,  a  “measure.”] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  those 
higher  degrees  of  heat  to  which  the 
thermometer  cannot  be  applied. 

Py-ropU'o-rus.®  (From  nvp,  “fire,” 
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and  (ficpco,  to  “bear,”  to  “produce.”]  An 
artificial  substance  'which  takes  fire  or 
burns  on  exposure  to  the  air;  also,  an 
instrument  for  striking  fire  or  light. 

E*yr-o-sco'pi-um.*  [From -up, “fire,” 
and  oKoneai,  to  “examine.”]  The  same 
as  Pyrometer,  which  see. 

Py-ro'sis.*  [From  nvpdoj,  to  “burn.”] 
W ater-brash ;  a  disease  characterized  by 
pain  in  the  stomach,  with  copious  eruc¬ 
tation  of  a  watery,  insipid  fluid;  it  is  a 
form  of  Cardialgia.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Spasmi,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

JPy r-os- pliy ' ra.*  [From  nvp,  “  fire,” 
and  aipvpa,  a  “hammer.”]  An  instrument 
formed  like  a  hammer,  heated  or  plunged 
into  hot  water,  and  employed  as  a  cau¬ 
tery  to  produce  irritation  or  vesication. 

I’yr'o-tecii-ny.  [I’ynitccJi'nia ; 
from  nip,  “fire,”  and  rex^n,  “art.”]  The 
art  or  science  of  making  fireworks. 

Py-rot'ic.  [Pyrot'icos,  or  Pyrot  - 
icus;  from  nvpdco,  to  “burn.”]  Having 
power  to  burn  ;  caustic. 

Pyr-ox-yl'ic.  [Pyroxyl'icus :  from 
7rSp,  “fire,”  and  faXov,  “  wood.”]  Applied 
to  acetic  spirit,  because  obtained  in  the 
distillation  of  wood.  See  Pyroligneous 
Spirit. 


Py-rox'y-lin,  or  Py-rox  y-llnc. 

[Pyroxyli'na ;  from  the  same.]  A 
term  applied  to  gun-cotton,  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  similarly  produced. 

Py-rox'y-ious.  [Pyroxylo'sus : 
from  the  same.]  Applied  to  an  acid  of 
less  power  than  the  pyroxylic,  obtained 
in  the  distillation  of  wood.  See  Pyro¬ 
ligneous. 

Pyr'rliin.  [Pyrrlii'na ;  from  nvppo s, 
“ruddy.”]  Applied  to  a  substance  re¬ 
garded  as  the  chief  colorant  of  red  snow. 

Py'rus.*  A  Linnman  genus  of  the 
class  Icosandria,  natural  order  Pomaces:. 

Pyrus  Aucuparia.  See  Sorbus 
Aijcuparia. 

Py'rus  Com-mu'nis.*  (“Common 
Pear-Tree.”)  The  systematic  name  of 
the  pear-tree.  The  juice  of  its  fruit, 
when  fermented,  forms  perry. 

Py'rus  Cy-do'iii-a.*  A  former  name 
for  the  Cydonia  vulgaris,  or  quince-tree. 

Py'rus  Ma'lus.*  The  systematic 
name  of  the  apple-tree,  of  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  which  the  common  crab-tree  is 
supposed  to  be  the  parent. 

Pyx-id'i-um,*  or  Pyx'is.*  [Gr. 
7 rujif,  m^iSos,  a  “box.”]  A  pod  which 
opens  by  a  circular  horizontal  line  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  upper  part  as  a  lid. 
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Q.  'P.—  Quan'tiim  pla'cet .*  “As 
much  as  you  please,”  or  “as  much  as  is 
thought  fit.” 

<4.  <4-  H.,  or  Quaq.  Quart.  Ilor.  = 

Qua' one  quar'td  hu'rti.%  ‘‘Every  four 
hours.” 

Q.  S.  =  Quart'  turn  suf'ficit .*  “As 
much  as  wilt  suffice.” 

(piack  'e-ry.  “Mean  or  bad  acts  in 
physic,”  comprehending  not  only  the 
absurd  impostures  of  ignorant  pretenders, 
but  also  unbecoming  acts  of  professional 
men  themselves. 

Quad-ran'gu-lar.  [From  qua'tuor, 
“four,”  and  an'gulus,  an  “angle.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  four  angles. 

Quadrant.  [Quad 'rams;  from 
qua'tuor,  “four.”]  Literally,  the  “fourth 
part  of  any  thing;”  usually  the  fourth 
part  of  a  circle,  or  ninety  degrees.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  an  instrument  of  great  use  in 
practical  geometry. 

Quad'rant  JS-lec-trom'e-ter.  An 
instrument  for  estimating  the  degree  or 
intensity  of  electricity.  The  differences 
of  electric  intensity  are  denoted  hv  an 
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index  which  traverses  a  quadrant  di¬ 
vided  into  ninety  equal  parts  called 
degrees. 

Quadrate.  See  Quadratus. 

Quad-ra'tus.*  [From  quad'ra,  a 
“square.”]  (Fr.  Carre,  kArA.)  Quad¬ 
rate;  of  a  square  figure.  Applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  muscles,  from  their  shape. 

Quadratus  Feiu'o-ris.*  (“  Square 
[Muscle]  of  the  Thigh.”)  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  outer  border  of  the  tube¬ 
rosity  of  the  ischium  and  inserted  into  a 
ridge  leading  from  the  great  trochanter. 
It  moves  the  thigh  backwards, 

Quadra'tus  We'n.T.-  (“Square 
[Muscle]  of  the  Cheek.”)  A  name  given 
to  the  muscle  otherwise  called  depressor 
labii  inferioris  and  platysma  myodes. 

Quadra'tus  Iann-bo'rum.* 

(“  Square  [Muscle]  of  the  Loins.”)  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  and  inserted  into  the  last  rib  and 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  first  four 
lumbar  vertebras.  It  inclines  the  loins 
to  one  side. 

Quad-rl-eap'su-lar.  [Quadricap- 
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sula'ris;  from  qua'tuor,  “four,”  and 
eaj/sula,  a  “capsule.”]  Applied  to  a 
fruit  formed  by  the  union  of  four  cap¬ 
sules. 

Quad-rX-cot-jMed'o-nous.  [Quad- 
ricotyledo'neus;  from  qua'tuor,  “four,” 
and  cotjjle' don.\  Applied  to  an  embryo 
with  four  cotyledons. 

Quad-rX-den'tate.  [Quad'ridens, 
or  Quadridenta'tus ;  from  qua'tuor, 
“four,”  and  dens,  den' tin,  a  “tooth.”] 
Having  four  teeth,  or  divisions.  Applied 
to  a  calyx,  petal,  etc. 

Quad-rX-fa'rl-ous.  [Qnadrifa- 
rius;  from  qua'tuor,  “four.”]  Literally, 
“in  four  ways.”  In  Botany,  having  leaves 
disposed  in  four  vertical  ranks. 

Quad'rX-fid.  [Quadrif 'idus:  from 
qua'tuor,  “four,”  and  Jin'  do,  to  “cleave.”] 
Divided  nearly  to  the  middle  of  its 
length  into  four  equal  portions. 

Quad-rX-fo'lI-ate.  [Quadrifolia'- 
tus;  from  qua'tuor,  “four,”  and  f o' lium, 
a  “  leaf.”]  Bearing  four  leaves. 

Quad-ri-fo'XX-o-latc.  [Quadrifo- 
liola'tus;  from  qua'tuor,  “four,”  and 
foli'olum,  a  “foliole.”]  Composed  of 
four  folioles. 

Quad-rI-£em'X-nus.*  [From  qua'¬ 
tuor,  “four,”  and  gem'inus,  “double.”] 
“Four-double,”  or  consisting  of  four 
nearly  equal  parts.  See  Tubekcula 
Quadrigemina. 

quad-rij'n-gate.  [((uadrij  'ugus ; 

from  qua'tuor,  “four,”  and  ju'gum,  a 
“yoke,”  or  “pair.”]  Having  four  pairs 
of  folioles. 

Quad-rX-lat'c-raX.  [Quadrilate- 
ra'lis;  from  qua'tuor,  “four,”  and  la'- 
tus,  lat'eris,  a  “side.”]  A  plane  figure 
bounded  by  four  straight  lines;  having 
four  sides. 

Quad-ril'o-bate.  [Quadriloba'- 
tus;  from  qua'tuor,  “four,”  and  loba'tus, 
“lobed.”]  Divided  into  four  lobes. 

Quad-rl-par'tite.  [Quadripar- 
ti'tus;  from  qua'tuor,  “four,”  andyjnr- 
ti'tus,  “divided.”]  Divided  into  four 
parts. 

Quad-rl-pen'nis.*  [From  qua'tuor, 
“four,”  and pen'na,  a  “wing.”]  Having 
four  wings  :  quadripen'nate.  Applied  to 
certain  insects. 

Quad'rX-viilve.  [Quad  rival' vis  s 

from  qua'tuor,  “four,”  and  val'vse,  “fold¬ 
ing  doors.”]  Separated  into  four  valves, 
as  the  capsule  of  some  plants. 

Quad-ru'ma-na.*  [See  next  arti¬ 
cle.]  The  name  of  an  order  of  Mam¬ 
malia,  comprising  those  of  which  each 
of  the  four  extremities  is  terminated  by 
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a  hand,  as  the  ape,  baboon,  and  mon  ■> 
key. 

Qiiad-rn'ma-nons.  [Quadru'- 

manus;  from  qua'tuor,  “four,”  and 
ma'nus,  the  “hand.”]  Having  four 
hands :  quadru'manate. 

Quad'ru-ped.  [From  qua'tuor, 
“four,”  andpe-s,  a  “foot.”]  A  four-footed 
animal.  The  term  is  no  longer  used  by 
zoologists  as  strictly  indicative  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  animals. 

Quad-ru'pe-dal.  [Quad 'rapes, 
\tedin;  from  the  same.]  Having  four  feet. 

Quad  ru  pi.  =  Quadruplica'to*  “F  our 
times  as  much.” 

Qual'I-ta-tXve.  [From  qual'itas, 
qualita'tis,  “quality.”]  Pertaining  to 
quality. 

Qualitative  A-nal'y-sis.  The  de¬ 
termination  of  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  a  chemical  compound, 
without  reference  to  their  relativo  pro¬ 
portions. 

Quarantine,  kwor-an-teen'  [Quar- 
anti'na],  formerly  written  Quaran- 
tain.  [From  the  Italian  qua  van' ta, 
“  forty because  it  usually  lasted  forty 
days.]  (Fr.  Quarantaine,  k;VroNG'ten'  or 
ka'roN°'tin'.)  The  period  during  which 
vessels  from  infected  or  suspected  ports 
are  debarred  from  entering  into  a  healthy 
one,  and  from  landing  their  goods,  crew, 
or  passengers,  unless  to  be  confined  in  a 
lazaretto. 

Quar'tan.  [Quarta'nus ;  from 
quar'tus,  the  “fourth.”]  Occurring  every 
fourth  day. 

Quar'tan  A'gue.  An  intermittent 
fever  the  paroxysms  of  which  recur 
every  fourth  day,  leaving  between  them 
an  interval  of  two  days. 

Quar'tlnc.  [Quarti'na ;  from 
quar'tus,  the  “fourth.”]  The  fourth  en¬ 
velope  of  tho  ovule  of  plants. 

Quartz.  [Ger.  Quarz.]  Puresilex; 
a  constituent  of  granite.  Rock  crystal  is 
crystallized  quartz. 

Quart'zose.  Relating  to,  resembling, 
or  containing  quartz  ;  quartzous. 

Quassia,*  kwosh'e-a.  The  Pharma- 
copceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  wood  of 
the  Simaru'ba  excel' sa,  or  of  the  Pierre. '- 
na  excel' sa  (or  Quassia  exeelsa),  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  British  Pharmacopceia.  Quassia 
has,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  simple  or  pure  bitters.  As 
a  tonic,  it  increases  the  powers  of  the 
digestive  organs,  with  little  excitement 
to  the  circulatory  system. 

Quas'sia  A-nia'ra.*  A  tree  from 
which  quassia  wood  is  obtained. 
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Quassia  Ex-cel'sa.®  One  of  the 
trees  from  which  quassia  wood  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

Quas'sin.  [Quassi'na.]  A  peculiar 
vegetable  principle  obtained  from  quas¬ 
sia  wood,  on  which  the  virtues  of  the 
latter  are  supposed  to  depend. 

Qua-ter'na-ry.  [Quaterna'rius ; 
from  quater'ni,  “  four  by  four.”]  Dis¬ 
posed  in  fours ;  consisting  of  four.  In 
Botany,  the  same  as  Tetramerous, 
which  see. 

Qua-ter'nate.  [Quaterna'tus; 

from  the  same.]  Applied  to  verticillate 
leaves  arranged  four  by  four. 

Qua-ter-nl-tb'li-us.®  [From  qua¬ 
ter'ni,  “four  by  four,”  and  f  o' Hum,  a 
“  leaf.”]  Having  quaternate  leaves : 
quaternifo'liate. 

Quer-cit'ron.  [From  quer'cus,  an 
“oak.”]  The  bark  of  Quercus  tinctoria, 
or  Quercus  nigra ,  black  oak,  or  dyer’s 
oak.  It  yields  a  valuable  yellow  color¬ 
ing  matter,  called  quercitrin  and  quer- 
citric  or  quercitronic  acid. 

quer'cus.®  (Fr.  Chene,  shen  or 
shin.)  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
Monoscia,  natural  order  Cupuliferie.  Also, 
the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for 
the  dried  bark  of  the  small  branches  and 
young  stems  of  the  Quercus  qiedunculata 
(or  Quercus  robur). 

Quer'cus  Al'ba.®  White-oak  bark. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  bark  of  the  Quercus  alba.  It  is  as¬ 
tringent  and  tonic,  and  has  sometimes 
proved  very  beneficial  in  the  treatment 
of  intermittents. 

Quer'cus  Cer'ris.*  Another  name 
for  the  Quercus  Ixfectoria,  which  see. 

Quercus  Coccifera.  See  Ivermes, 
Animal. 

Quer'cus  In-fec-to'ri-a.®  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  tree  which  yields 
the  gall-nuts  of  commerce. 

Quer'cus  Sii'gra.®  The  same  as 
Quercus  tinctoria. 

Quer'cus  Pe-dun-cu-la'ta.®  A 

name  for  the  Quercus  robur. 

Quer'cus  Ro'bur.®  The  systematic 
name  of  the  most  valuable  British  oak- 
tree.  A  decoction  of  the  acorns  is  re¬ 
puted  efficacious  against  dysentery  and 
colic.  Also  called  Quer'cus peduncula'ta. 

Quer'cus  Su'ber.*  The  Cork  Oak. 
A  tree  growing  in  Southern  Europe,  the 
bark  of  which  constitutes  the  spongy, 
semi-elastic  substance  known  in  com¬ 
merce  as  cork. 

Quer'cus  Tinc-to'rl-gu*  Black-oak 
bark.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 


Ph.)  for  the  bark  of  the  Quercus  tincto¬ 
ria.  Its  medical  properties  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  bark  of  the  Quercus  alba, 
but  it  is  more  apt  to  irritate  the  bowels. 

Quick'lime.  [€alx  Vi'vum.]  Un¬ 
slacked,  or  unquenched,  lime. 

Quicksilver.  See  Hydrargyrum, 
and  Mercury. 

Quina.  See  Quinine. 

Quina  do  Campo,  kee'na  do  kfim'po. 
(“  Cinchona  of  the  Plain.”)  The  bark 
of  Strychnos  pseudo-qnina,  used  in  Brazil 
as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 

Quinaquina.  See  Cinchona. 

Qui'na-ry.  [From  qui'nus,  “five  by 
five.”]  Consisting  of  five.  Applied  to 
leaves,  petals,  sepals,  etc.  The  same  as 
Pentamerous,  which  see. 

Quinate.  See  Kinate. 

Qui'nate.  [Quina'tus  ;  from  qui'ni, 
“five.”]  Arranged  by  fives.  Applied 
to  leaves  that  are  inserted  five  by  five 
around  the  stem,  and  to  a  digitate  leaf 
with  five  leaflets. 

Quince.  [Cydo'ninm.]  The  fruit 

of  Py'rus  Cyclo'nia. 

Quin-cun'cial.  [Quincuncia'lis; 

from  quin'  cunx.~\  Arranged  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  quincunx. 

Quin'cunx.®  [From  quin'qne ,  “five.”] 
A  Latin  term  for  such  a  disposition  of 
five  objects,  that  they  shall  occupy  the 
four  corners  of  a  square  and  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  diagonals  of  the 
same.  An  arrangement  of  trees  or  other 
objects  in  rows,  so  that  each  stands  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  centre  of  the  vacant  space 
which  occurs  between  two  members  of 
the  next  row. 

Quin-dec'a-gon.  [Quindecago'- 
iium;  from  quin'que,  “five,”  oisa,  “ten,” 
and  yitivia,  an  “angle.”]  A  plane  figure 
having  fifteen  sides  and  angles. 

Quin-de-cag'o-nal.  [Quindcea- 
go’iius.]  Belonging  to  a  quindecagon. 

Quiii'i-a,®  or  Qui-nine'  (Fr.  pronun¬ 
ciation,  k£’n6n');  also  called  Qui'na,® 
or  Qui-ni'na.®  One  of  the  alkaline 
proximate  principles  (the  other  being 
Cincho'nia)  in  which  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  chiefly  reside. 

Quinia,  or  Quinine,  Amorphous. 
See  Quinoidine. 

Quin'I-se  Sul  phas.®  (“  Sulphate 
of  Quinia.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  || 
for  a  substance  in  the  form  of  silky, 
very  light  crystals,  which  are  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  water  acidu¬ 
lated  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  composed 
of  two  equivalents  of  quinia  with  one  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  eight  of  water.  Sul- 
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phate  of  quinia  appears  to  possess  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  medical  properties  as  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  without  being  so  apt  to 
nauseate  or  oppress  the  stomach.  In 
large  doses  it  sometimes  produces  serious 
or  dangerous  cerebral  disturbance,  and 
has  occasionally  proved  fatal. 

Quin'ia;  Va-le-ri-anas.*  (“Vale¬ 
rianate  of  Quinine.”)  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  a  salt  which 
crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  tables,  and 
has  a  peculiar  repulsive  odor  and  bitter 
taste.  It  seems  to  combine  the  properties 
of  quinia  with  those  of  valerian. 

Quinine.  See  Quinia. 

Quin'ic.  [Quin'icus.]  Applied  to 
salts  that  have  quinine  for  their  base. 

Quinic  Acid.  See  Kinic  Acid. 

Quinicia,  kwe-nish'e-a.  See  Quinoi- 
dine. 

Quin'I-dine.  [Quinid'ia.]  An 

alkaloid  found  in  the  Cinchonas. 

Quinine,  Sulphate  of.  See  Quinine 
Sulphas. 

Quin'i-ni&m.  [Quininis'inus ; 

from  quinine'.']  That  disturbance  of  tho 
nervous  system  caused  by  large  doses, 
or  by  the  continued  use,  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine. 

Quin-oi'dine.  [Quinoi'dia,  or 
Quinoidin'ia;  from  qui'na,  “quinine,” 
and  eiio;,  a  “form.”]  A  resinous  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor 
remaining  after  all  the  crystals  which 
can  be  procured  are  separated,  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  Also 
called  amorphous  quinine,  and  quinicia. 

Qnin-qHan'gu-lar.  [Quinquati- 
gula'ris,  or  Quinquaiigula'tus ; 
from  quin' que,  “five,”  and  an'gulus,  an 
“angle.”]  Having  five  angles. 

Quiu-que-den'tate.  [Quinque- 
dcnta'tus;  from  quin' que,  “five,”  and 
dens,  a  “  tooth.”]  Having  five  teeth  or 
serratures. 

Quin-que-dig'I-tate.  [Quinque> 
dig’ita'tus;  from  quin' que,  “five,”  and 
dig'itus,  a  “finger.”]  Applied  to  a  leaf 
the  petiole  of  which  terminates  in  five 
folioles. 

Quin'que-fid.  [Quinquef 'idus  ; 

from  quin' que,  “five,”  and  Jin' do,  to 
“  cleave.”]  Cleft  into  five  segments. 

Quin-que-flo'rus.*  [From  quin'- 
que,  “five,”  and  Jlos,  a  “flower.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  five  flowers. 

Quiu-que-fo'li-ate.  [Quinquefo- 
lia'tus;  from  quin' que,  “five,”  and fo'- 
lium,  a  “  leaf.”]  Having  five  leaves. 

Quin-que-fo  'li-o-late.  [Quinque- 
Ibliola'tus;  from  quin' que,  “five.”  and 
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foli'olum,  a  “foliole.”]  Haying  five 
leaflets. 

Quin-quef 'o-cus.^  [From  quin'- 
que,  “five,”  and  fo'ro,  to  “pierce.”] 
Having  five  holes  :  quinquef 'orous. 

Quin'que-ju-g-us.*  [From  quin'  - 
que,  “  five,”  and  ju' gum,  a  “yoke.”] 
Applied  to  a  pinnate  leaf  the  petiole  of 
which  bears  five  pairs  of  folioles  :  quin'- 
quejugate. 

Quiu'que-lo-bate.  [Quinquelo- 

ba'tus ;  from  quin’ que,  “five,”  and  lo'- 
bus,  a  “  lobe.”]  Having  five  lobes. 

Quin-que-loc'u-lar.  [Quinque- 

locula'ris;  from  quin' que,  “five,”  and 
loc'ulus,  a  “  cell.”]  Having  five  cells. 

Quin-que-ner'vis,*  or  Quin-quc- 
ner'vi-us.®  [From  quin' que,  “five,” 
and  ner'vus,  a  “  nerve.”]  Applied  to  a 
leaf  having  five  longitudinal  nervures. 

Quin-que-par'titc.  [Quinque- 
parti'tus ;  from  quin' que,  “five,”  and 
parti' tus,  “  divided.”]  Deeply  parted  with 
five  segments.  Applied  to  a  calyx, 
etc. 

Quim-que-pll'cate.  [Quinque- 

plica'tus ;  from  quin' que,  “five,”  and 
plica' tus,  “plaited.”]  Having  five  plaits. 
Applied  to  parts  of  certain  plants. 

Quin-que-val'vis.*  [From  quin'- 
que,  “five,”  and  val'va ,  a  “  valve.”] 
Opening  in  five  valves :  quinquevalvate. 

Quin-qui'na.*  Another  name  for 
Cinchona,  which  see. 

Quinsj,  formerly  Squinan'oy.  [A 
corruption  of  Cynan' che,  “  sore-throat.”] 
A  popular  term  for  Cynanclie  tonsillaris,  or 
Tonsillitis phlegmonodes.  See  CynANCHe. 

Quinta  Essentia  (es-sen  'she-a).  See 
Quintessence. 

Quin' tan.  [Quinta'nus :  from 

quin' tus,  the  “fifth.”]  A  form  of  inter¬ 
mittent,  which  recurs  every  fifth  day, 
leaving  an  interval  of  three  days  be¬ 
tween  the  paroxysms. 

Quint-es'sence.  [Quin'ta  Essen'- 
tia.]  A  term  denoting  in  alchemical 
language  the  fifth,  and  last,  or  highest, 
essence  of  any  natural  body.  It  is  now 
commonly  applied  to  any  extract  which 
contains  all  the  virtues  of  a  substance  in 
a  small  bulk  or  compass.  Sometimes  it 
is  used  to  designate  the  most  volatile 
part  of  a  substance,  as  being  considered 
the  most  valuable. 

Quin'tiiie.  [Quinti'na;  from  the 
same.]  The  fifth  and  innermost  coat 
of  the  ovule  of  a  plant. 

Quin'tu-ple.  [Quintuples :  from 
quin' que,  “five,”  and  pli'eo,  to  “fold.’  j 
Five-fold. 
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Quin’fii-ple-nerved,  or  4uin'tu- 
pli-nerved.  [From  quin'tuplex,  “five¬ 
fold,”  and  ner'vuB,  a  “nerve.”]  Having 
two  strong  primary  nerves  on  each  side 
of  the  midrib,  as  some  leaves. 

<fcuor.  =  Quo' rum.*  “  Of  which.” 
Quo-tid'I-an,  or  Quotict'ian  Fe'- 
ver.  [Fc'bris  Quotidiafia ;  from  quo- 


tid'ie,  “daily.”]  (Fr.  Quotidien,  ko'tA- 
de-aN0'.)  Applied  to  a  kind  of  intermit¬ 
tent  fever,  in  which  the  paroxysm  returns 
every  twenty-four  hours.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Febres,  class  Pyrexise,  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Q.  V.  =  Quail' turn  vis.*  “  As  much  as 
you  will.” 
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It.  =  Recipe.*  “  Take.” 

Rabl-eS.*  [From  ra'bio,  to  “be 
mad,”  to  “  rage.”]  A  disease  caused  by 
the  saliva  of  dogs  and  some  other  ani¬ 
mals  being  absorbed  into  the  system 
through  a  wound,  bite,  or  scratch.  In 
this  disorder  the  very  sight  of  water,  or 
any  liquid,  usually  causes  a  spasm  of 
the  pharynx,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
suffocation,  and  an  indescribable  horror, 
whence  the  name  hydrophobia  (or,  “  dread 
of  water”),  by  which  it  is  commonly 
known.  See  Hydrophobia. 

Ru  bies  Ca-ni'na.*  (“  Canine  Mad¬ 
ness.”)  The  most  common  form  of  the 
disease  termed  hydrophobia;  also  called 
lyssa.  See  Hydrophobia. 

Ra'bics  Fc-li’na.®  (“Feline  Mad¬ 
ness.”)  A  variety  of  hydrophobia  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  cat.  The 
spastic  symptoms  are  said  to  be  less 
acute  than  those  of  canine  rabies,  and 
frequently  intermitting. 

Race.  [From  the  Italian  raz'za, 
which  is  probably  from  the  Latin  ra'dix, 
a  “  root.”]  Races  of  men  are  permanent 
varieties  of  the  human  species,  charac¬ 
terized  by  certain  prominent  distinctive 
traits.  Bluinenbach  distinguished  the 
following  races : — 

1.  The  Caucasian  Race. — Skin  white, 
passing  into  fiesh-color,  occasionally 
brownish;  hair  wavy,  of  a  light  or  dark 
tint ;  face  oval,  facial  angle  large,  viz. 
from  80°  to  85° :  comprising  the  Euro¬ 
peans  (excepting  the  Laplanders  and 
Finns),  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia 
as  far  as  the  Obi,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  most  of  the  tribes  of 
Northern  Africa. 

2.  Mongolian  Race. — Skin  yellow  ; 
hair  black,  straight,  scanty ;  face  broad, 
flat;  glabella  flat  and  broad:  compris¬ 
ing  the  Tartars  and  Chinese;  also  the 
Laplanders,  the  Finns,  the  Esquimaux 
and  Greenlanders. 

3.  American  Race. — Skin  brownish 
copper-colored;  hair  black,  straight,  and 


scanty.  It  comprises  all  the  aborigines 
of  America,  except  those  included  in  the 
preceding  variety. 

4.  Ethiopian  Race. — Skin  black,  or 
brownish  black ;  hair  black,  coarse, 
short,  woolly  or  frizzly ;  skull  narrow, 
long;  facial  angle  from  70°  to  75°:  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  Africans  (excepting  those 
of  the  Caucasian  vai’icty),  also  the  ne¬ 
groes  of  New  Holland,  and  those  of 
Papua,  etc. 

5.  Malay  Race. — Skin  black;  hair 
black,  soft,  curling,  and  abundant;  cra¬ 
nium  moderately  narrow :  comprising 
the  brown  islanders  of  the  South  Sea, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Sunda  Isles,  the 
Moluccas,  the  Philippine  and  Marianne 
Isles,  and  the  true  Malays  of  Malacca. 

Ita-eeme'.  [Eacc'mns.]  Origi¬ 
nally,  a  “  cluster  of  grapes.”  In  Botany, 
a  form  of  inflorescence  in  which  the  flow¬ 
ers,  each  on  its  own  pedicel,  are  arranged 
along  a  common  peduncle  or  axis,  as  the 
currant,  hyacinth,  and  choke-elierry. 

Ra?-e-mif  'er-ous.  [Kaccmifer- 
ms;  from  race'mus,  a  “cluster  of  grapes,” 
or  a  “  raceme,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “  bear.”] 
Bearing  racemes. 

Ra-eem-I-lio'rus.*  [From  race' - 
mas,  a  “raceme,”  and  Jlos,  a  “flower.”] 
Having  clusters  of  flowers:  raccmiflo'- 
rous. 

Ra^-e-snose',  or  Ra-ce'mosis. 
[Racemo'sus;  from  race'mus,  a  “  ra¬ 
ceme.”]  Bearing  or  resembling  racemes. 

Racliiagva,  RacMalgia,  RaeM- 
algilis.  See  Riiaciiiagra,  Raiachi- 
algia,  Riiachialgitis,  etc. 

RacMs.  See  Rhachis. 

Ra-dii'tis,  id  is*  [From  payij,  the 
“spine.”]  (Fr.  Rachitisme,  r&,'sh6't6zm', 
or  Nouure,  noo'iiR'.)  Properly,  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  tho  spine,  but  usually  applied  to 
the  disease  commonly  known  as  the 
Rickets,  which  see. 

Rack.  See  Arrack. 

Rad.  =  Ra'dix.*  “  Root.” 

Radesyge  (Danish),  r&'deh-sii’geh. 
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(From  Ra  de  (the  same  as  the  German 
R'du’Je),  a  “scab,”  and  8yy,  “sick,”  “dis¬ 
eased.”]  Also  termed  Nor-we'gl-an 
lep'ro-sy,  and  Scan-di-nA'vi-am 
Syph'i-Iis.  A  virulent  and  infectious 
disease,  particularly  affecting  the  skin, 
bones,  and  throat. 

Ra'di-al.  [Radia'lis;  from  ra'dius, 
a  “ray.”]  Belonging  to  the  radius.  In 
Botany,  belonging  to  the  border  or  ray 
of  a  head  of  flowers. 

Ra'di-ant,  or  Ra'dI-ate.  [Ra'di- 
ans,  an' tig  ;  from  ra'dio,  radio,' turn,  to 
“  shine,”  to  “emit  rays,”  or  to  “radiate.”] 
Having  or  emitting  ray  s ;  spreading  from, 
or  arranged  around,  a  centre.  Applied 
to  the  corona  of  the  Composites. 

Ra-di-a'ta.*  [From  ra'dio,  radio' - 
turn,  to  “  radiate.”]  A  grand  division  or 
sub-kingdom  of  animals,  chiefly  marine; 
constituting  the  fourth  primary  division 
of  animals  in  the  system  of  Cuvier.  They 
are  so  called  because  they  have  their  parts 
arranged  around  an  axis,  and  on  one  or 
several  radii. 

Ra'dl-at-ed.  [Radia'tus ;  from 

the  same.]  Having  rays.  See  Radiant. 

Ra'dI-ate-Veined,  or  Ra'dl-at-ed- 
Veined.  A  term  applied  to  reticulated 
leaves  in  which  three  or  more  veins 
of  nearly  equal  size  diverge  from  the 
base ;  palmately-veined. 

Ra-di-at-i-IIo'rus.®  [From  ra'dius, 
a  “  ray,”  and  flos,  a  “  flower.”]  Having 
radiated  flowers. 

Ra-di-a'tion.  [Radia'tio,  o 'nit; 
from  ra'dius,  a  “ray.”]  The  emission 
of  rays  of  light  or  heat  from  a  luminous 
or  heated  body. 

Rad’I-cal.  [Radica'lis;  from  ra'- 
dix,  radi'cis,  a  “  root.”]  Springing  from 
a  root;  relating  to  the  root;  original; 
total;  thorough.  Radical  leaves  are 
those  which  apparently  spring  from  the 
root.  As  a  noun,  radical  is  used  in 
Chemistry  as  synonymous  with  a  base; 
thus,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  tho 
radicals  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids. 

Rad'i-eant.  [Rad'icans,  an'fw; 

from  rad'icor,  radica'tus,  to  “take  root.”] 
Rooting.  Applied  to  a  stalk  bending 
and  taking  root  where  it  touches  the 
earth,  or  striking  root  by  fibres  which 
do  not  imbibe  nourishment;  as  the 
ivy. 

Rad-I-ca'tion.  [Radica'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  taking  root; 
the  arrangement  of  the  roots. 

Rad'i-eel.  A  diminutive  root,  or  a 
rootlet. 
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Ra-di'ceS,®  the  plural  of  Radix, 
which  see. 

Rad-I-cI-flo'i*ous.  [Radiciflo'rus ; 

from  ra'dix,  a  “root,”  and  jlos,  a  “flow¬ 
er.”]  Having  flowers  which  grow,  or 
appear  to  grow,  from  the  root. 

Ra-di^'i-l’orm.  Kaiiiciioriuis ; 

from  ra'dix,  a  “root.”]  Resembling  a 
root. 

Rad'i-cle.  [Radie'ula;  diminutive 
of  ra'dix,  a  “root.”]  A  little  root:  a 
rad'icule.  The  part  of  the  embryo  (of  a 
plant)  which  becomes  the  root.  Also 
applied  to  a  fibre  of  tho  tap-root. 

Rad-i-cu-li-for'mis.®  [From  ra¬ 
dio' ula,  a  “  radicle.”]  Having  the  form 
of  radicles. 

Ra-dic-ii*lo'sus.*'  [From  the  same.] 
Having  radicles. 

Ra'di-i,®  the  plural  of  Radius,  which 

see. 

Ra-di'o-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  ra'¬ 
dius,  a  “  ray.”]  A  probe ;  also,  a  sound. 

Ra'dI-ous.  [Radio'sus:  from  ra'¬ 
dio,  radio' turn,  to  “send  out  rays,”  to 
“  radiate.”]  Emitting  luminous  rays ; 
radiant. 

Rad'isli,  Horse.  The  common  Eng¬ 
lish  name  of  the  Gochlearia  armoracia. 

Ra'dl-us.®  [From  pa 6io;,  a  “rod,” 
“streak,”  or  “staff.”]  Literally,  the 
“spoke  of  awheel :”  hence,  a  ray  of  light. 
In  Geometry,  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 
In  Anatomy,  applied  to  one  of  the  bones 
of  the  forearm.  In  Botany,  the  ray  of  a 
flower.  See  Ray. 

Ra'dius  Vec'tor.*  In  Astronomy, 
an  imaginary  straight  line,  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  point  of 
an  orbit  in  which  the  body  (planet,  comet, 
or  satellite)  may  be;  for  example,  the 
line  joining  the  centre  of  the  sun  with 
the  centre  of  a  planet. 

Ra'dix,®  gen.  Ra-di'cis.  [From  pu6 1£, 
a  “  branch.”]  The  root,  or  the  descend¬ 
ing  axis,  of  a  plant,  or  that  portion  which 
grows  downwards,  ordinarily  fixing  the 
plant  to  the  soil,  and  absorbing  nourish¬ 
ment  from  it.  It  is  the  principal  organ 
of  nutrition.  It  produces  no  other  or¬ 
gans  or  parts  but  naked  brandies,  which 
are  mere  repetitions  of  the  original  de¬ 
scending  axis.  Unlike  the  stem,  the 
root  elongates  continuously  from  its 
extremity  alone.  See  Tap-Root,  and 
Stem. 

Radzyge.  See  Radesyge. 

Rafflcsiacese,®  raf-fle-se-a'she-e. 
[From  Raffle' sia,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous,  stemless, 
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anomalous  plants  (parasites),  found  in 
the  East  Indies  on  the  stems  of  Cissi. 
The  flower  constitutes  the  whole  plant. 

Rage,  rizh.  The  Erench  term  for 
Rabies,  which  see. 

Rain-Gauge.  See  Pluviometer. 

Rai'sin.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  Vitis 
vini/era ;  also  called  Uvapassa  or passula. 

Hak.  See  Arrack. 

Rale,  rill.  (Fr.  Baler,  to  “rattle 
in  the  throat.”)  A  rattle.  Applied  to 
various  kinds  of  sound  attending  the 
circulation  of  air  in  the  bronchia  and 
vesicles  of  the  lungs,  different  from  the 
murmur  produced  in  health.  Also  termed 
Rhonchus. 

Rale  Crepitant,  r&l  cR&'p&'toir0'. 
(“Crepitating  Rattle.”)  A  pathogno¬ 
monic  sign,  common  in  severe  pneumo¬ 
nia.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  noise 
of  butter  boiling,  or  to  that  produced  by 
particles  of  salt  thrown  on  live  coals. 

Rale  Muqueuse,  r3I  mii'kuz'. 
(“Mucous  Rattle.”)  A  sound  similar 
to  that  produced  by  blowing  through  a 
pipe  into  soapy  water ;  when  very  strong, 
it  is  termed  gurgling. 

Rale  Sibilant,  r&l  s&'b^'loN6'.  (“  Sib¬ 
ilant  or  Hissing  Rattle.”)  A  sound 
caused  by  the  presence  of  only  a  small 
quantity  of  mucus  in  the  ramifications 
of  the  bronchia.  It  has  been  compared 
to  the  sound  produced  by  suddenly  sepa¬ 
rating  two  oiled  surfaces. 

Rale  Sonore,  ral  so'noR'.  (“  Sono¬ 
rous  Rattle.”)  A  sound  like  that  of  the 
cooing  of  a  dove,  or  sometimes  the  snor¬ 
ing  of  a  sleeping  man. 

Ra'me-al.  [Ramea'lis;  from  ra'- 
mus,  a  “  branch.”]  Relating  to  branches, 
or  growing  on  branches. 

Rament.  See  Ramentum. 

Ra-men'ta,*  the  plural  of  Ramen- 
tum,  which  see. 

Ram-en-ta'ceous.  [Ramenta'- 
ceus ;  from  ramen'  turn,  a  “  shaving,”  or 
a  “rament.”]  Covered  with  small,  dry, 
membranous  scales,  as  the  Erica  ramen- 
tacea. 

Ba-men'tum,'  plural  Ra-men'ta. 

[From  ra'do,  to  “  shave,”  to  “  scrape.”] 
Any  thing  which  is  reduced,  or  rubbed 
down,  by  a  file ;  filings  ;  raspings.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  species  of  pubescence,  consist¬ 
ing  of  thin  chaffy  scales. 

Ra'me-ns.-  The  same  as  Rameal, 
which  see. 

Ram-l-cor'nls.*  [From  ra'mus,  a 
“branch,”  and  cor'nu,  a  “horn.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  branched  antennse.  Applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  insects. 


Ra-snifer-ons.  [Rasnif 'erus ; 

from  ra’mus,  a  “  branch,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“  bear.”]  Bearing  branches. 

Ram-I-ll-ca'tion.  [Rainifica'tio, 

o 'nis;  from  ra'mus,  a  “branch,”  and 
fa'cio,  to  “  make.”]  The  division  of  a 
stem  into  branches;  the  act  or  mode  of 
branching;  the  arrangement  of  branches 
in  trees. 

Rain'I-fied.  [Ramifica'tiis ;  from 
the  same.]  Having  branches;  divided 
into  branches ;  branched. 

Rain-i-flo'i'ous.  [Ramiflo'rus ; 

from  ra'mus,  a  “branch,”  and  flos,  a 
“flower.”]  Having  flowers  growing  up¬ 
on  the  branches. 

Rain'I-form.  [Ramiflor'mis;  from 
ra'mus,  a  “  branch.”]  Resembling  a 
branch. 

Ramollisscinent,  r&'moT&ss'moNo'. 
The  French  term  for  Softening,  which 
see. 

Ra-mose',  or  Ra'mous.  [Ramo- 

sus ;  from  ra'mus,  a  “  branch.’']  Full 
of  branches  :  much  branched. 

Ram-u-li-flo'rus.®  [From  ram'u- 
lu8,  a  “  little  branch,”  and  Jlos,  a  “  flow¬ 
er.”]  Having  flowers  on  the  ramules, 
as  the  Crassula  ramulijlora. 

Ram'u-lose,  or  Ram'u-lous. 
[Ramulo'sus ;  from  ram' ulus,  a  “  little 
branch.”]  Bearing  many  branchlets. 

Ram'u-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  ra'mus, 
a  “branch.”]  A  little  branch:  a  ra'- 
mule. 

Ra'mus,*  plural  Ra'mi.  The  bough, 
or  branch  of  a  tree  or  other  body. 

Ra-mus'cu-lus.*  [Diminutive  of 
ra'mus,  a  “branch.”]  A  little  branch 
or  division  :  a  ramuscule. 

Ran'^id.  [Ran'cidus;  from  ran' - 
ceo,  to  “be  musty,  stale,  and  rank.”] 
Applied  to  fat,  oil,  and  any  greasy  body 
which,  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air, 
has  acquired  a  strong  odor  and  disagree¬ 
able  taste. 

Ran-cid'5-ty.  [Rancid'itas,  a 'tis  ; 
from  ran'cidus,  “musty  and  stale.”]  The 
property  of  being  Rancid,  which  see. 

Ra-mne',  or  ran'in.  [Raiii'nus; 
from  ra'na,  a  “frog.”]  Belonging  to  the 
frog.  Applied  to  a  branch  of  the  lin¬ 
gual  artery. 

Ra-niv'o-rous.  [Raniv'orus;  from 

ra'na,  a  “frog,”  and  vo'ro,  to  “devour.”] 
Living  on  frogs.  Applied  to  certain 
birds. 

Ran'u-la.®  [Diminutive  of  ra'na,  a 
“frog:”  so  called  from  a  fancied  re¬ 
semblance.]  A  fluctuating  semi-trans¬ 
parent  tumor  under  the  tongue,  resulting 
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from  accumulated  saliva  and  mucus  in 
the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland. 

Ranunculacese,®  ra-nun-ku-la'- 
she-e,  or  Ra-nun'cu-li.®  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  her¬ 
baceous,  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of 
the  world.  Acridity,  causticity,  and 
poison  are  the  general  characters  of  this 
order,  which  comprises  Aconite  (Acon'- 
itnm),  Liverwort  ( Hepat'ica ),  Crowfoot 
(Rantin' cuius),  and  Olem'atis. 

Ba-iiuii-cu-la'ccons.  [Ranuncu- 
la'ceus.]  Resembling  the  ranunculus. 

Ra-nun'cu-li*  (Fr.  Renoncules,  reh- 
nd>Na'kiil'),  the  plural  of  Rantin'  cuius, 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  an  order 
of  plants.  See  Ranunculace  as. 

Ra-nun'cu-Ius.®  Crowfoot.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
cormus  and  herb  of  the  Ranunculus  bul- 
bosus.  It  was  formerly,  before  the  gene¬ 
ral  introduction  of  the  Spanish  fly,  much 
used  as  a  vesicatory,  but  it  is  very  un¬ 
certain  in  its  operation. 

Ra-pa'^es,®  the  plural  of  Rapax, 
which  see. 

Ra'pax,  a'cts.®  [From  ra'pio,  to 
‘•'seize  or  take  by  violence.”]  Raven¬ 
ous  ;  rapacious.  Applied  in  the  plural 
(Rapa'ces)  to  an  order  of  birds;  also 
called  Accipitrea  and  Raptures.  Sec  Ac- 

CIPITER. 

Rape.  [From  ra'pa,  the  “turnip.”] 
The  Brassica  nap  us,  or  wild  navew. 

Rape.  [Rap'tsis ;  from  ra'pio,  rap’ - 
tim,  to  “take  by  violence,”  to  “ravish.”] 
Applied  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  to  the 
defloration  of  a  female  forcibly  and 
against  her  will,  or  of  a  girl  of  tender 
age  who  has,  as  yet,  in  the  legal  sense, 
no  will. 

Rape  Oil.  An  oil  procured  from 
rape-seed,  and  used  in  making  oint¬ 
ments,  etc.  . 

Ra-plsa'ni-a.®  [From  raph’anus, 
the  “  radish.”]  A  disease  attended  with 
spasms  of  the  joints;  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  seeds  of  a  species  of 
raphanus  mixed  with  the  grain  used  for 
food.  A  genus  of  the  order  Spasmi,  class 
Neuroses,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

RapH'a-nus.*  [Gr.  paipaitig.]  The 
radish.  A  Linnaean  genus  of  plants  of 
the  class  Tetr  adynamia,  natural  order 
Gruciferse. 

Raphanus  Rusticanus.  See  Cocn- 

LEARIA  ArMORACIA. 

It  a' pile,*  or  Rha'phe.®  [From  ftaebn, 
a  “seam,”  or  “suture.”]  A  cord  or 
ridge  which  connects  the  hilura  with  the 
chalaza  of  some  plants. 
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Ra'plieCor'po-ris  Cal-Io'si.®  (“  Su¬ 
ture  of  the  Callous  Body.”)  A  linear 
depression  along  the  middle  of  the  cor¬ 
pus  callosum,  between  two  slightly  ele¬ 
vated  longitudinal  bands. 

Ra'pSie  Per-i-iwe'i.®  (“Raphe,  or 
Suture,  of  the  Perinmum.”)  An  elevated 
line  which  runs  along  the  middle  of  the 
perinmum  to  the  anus. 

Raph'I-des.®  [From  pa<j>'ig,  a  “nee¬ 
dle.”]  The  acicular  crystals  found  in 
the  texture  of  nearly  all  plants.  They 
commonly  consist  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
often  of  phosphate  or  sulphate  of  lime. 

Rssp'tor,  o'r/s.®  [From  ra'pio,  rap'  - 
turn,  to  “seize  or  take  by  violence.”] 
Applied  in  the  plural  ( Rapto'res )  to  an 
order  of  birds ;  also  called  Accipitrea 
and  Rapaces.  See  Accipiter. 

Rap-to'res,®  the  plural  of  Raptor, 
which  see. 

Rap'tus.*  [From  the  same.]  A  forci¬ 
ble  seizure.  Hence  tho  terms  raptus-ner- 
vorum  (seizure  of  tho  nerves),  or  cramp, 
etc. 

Rar-e-fac'tiom.  [Rarefac'tio,  o'nis; 

from  ra'rus,  “thin,”  “rare,”  and  fa'cio, 
fac'tum,  to  “make.”]  The  act  of  rare¬ 
fying  or  expanding;  also,  the  state  of 
being  rarefied  or  expanded. 

Rar-i-eos'tus.®  [From ra'rus,  “rare,” 
or  “sparse,”  lienee,  “few,”  and  cos'ta,  a 
“rib.”]  Having  a  small  number  of  ribs. 

Kai'-i-flo'rnsJ  [From  ra'rus, 
“  sparse,”  or  “  few,”  and  jlos,  a  “flower.”] 
Having  few  flowers. 

Rar-I-spl-no'siis.®  [From  ra'rus, 
“  few,”  and  spi'na,  a  “  thorn,”  or  “  spine.”] 
Having  few  spines. 

Has.  =  Rasu'rssA  “Shavings.” 

Rasli.  An  eruption  on  the  skin.  See 
Exanthema. 

Ra'sor,  o'r/.s.®  [From  ra'do,  ra’sum, 
to  “scrape,”  “scratch,” or  “shave.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  in  the  plural  ( Raso'rcs )  to  an  order 
of  birds  which  scratch  the  ground  for 
their  food,  as  tho  common  hen ;  also 
called  Gallinaeex. 

Ra-so'ret>,*  the  plural  of  Rasor, 
which  see. 

Rasp'a-to-ry.  [Raspato'jritim ; 

from  ra'do,  ra'suni?']  An  instrument  for 
rasping  bones.  See  Scalprum. 

Ifca-su'ra.®  [From  ra'do,  ra'sum,  to 
“scrape,”  or  “shave.”]  A  shaving. 

Ratanlsy.  See  Rhatanv. 

Rate  (Fr.),  r&t.  See  Spleen. 

Ratio  (ra'she-o),  o'nis  A-  [From  re' or, 
ra'tus, to  “suppose,”  “judge,”  or  “think.’  ] 
Originally,  “reason,”  “thought,”  “de¬ 
sign.”  Proportion  ;  rate.  The  propor- 
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tion  which  one  magnitude  bears  to  an¬ 
other  of  the  same  kind. 

Rational,  rash'un-al.  [Ratioaaa'- 
lis;  from  ra'tio,  “reason,”  “method.”] 
Conformable  to  reason,  or  to  a  well-rea¬ 
soned  plan.  Often  applied  to  a  sound 
course  of  practice,  as  opposed  to  empiri¬ 
cism. 

Rat’s  Bane.  Arsen  ious  acid.  Also 
applied  to  the  seed  of  the  Strychnos  nux 
vomica. 

Rat'tle.  (Fr.  Rale,  ral.)  A  vulgar 
term  for  the  rattling  sound  in  the  throat 
of  dying  persons,  arising  from  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  mucus,  or  purulent  mat¬ 
ter,  in  the  bronchia,  etc. 

Rat'tle-snake  Root.  The  Polygala 
senega.  See  Sexega. 

Ran,  or  Raw,  Process  of.  The 
processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus. 

Rau-ce'«lo,  eel  'inis.®  [From  rau'eus, 
“hoarse.”]  Hoarseness,  caused  by  an 
inflamed  state  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

Ray.  [Ra'dms.]  A  term  for  the 
marginal  flowers  of  a  head  (or  compound 
flower)  when  they  are  different  from  the 
rest,  as  in  the  sunflower;  also,  one  of 
the  pedicels  of  an  umbel.  In  Optics,  a 
beam  of  light  propagated  in  a  straight 
line  from  some  luminous  point.  Rays 
are  distinguished  into — 

1.  Calorif'ic  rays,  which  produce 
heat ;  the  highest  degree  of  caloric  being 
found  in  the  red  ray  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum. 

2.  Lu'mixotjs  rays,  which  imp  art  light; 
the  highest  degree  of  illumination  being 
afforded  by  the  brightest  yellow  or  the 
palest  green  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

3.  Ciiem'ical  rays,  which  cause  neither 
heat  nor  light,  but  produce  chemical 
changes.  The  greatest  chemical  action 
is  in  the  violet  ray. 

The  term  ray  is  also  applied  to  the 
bony  or  cartilaginous  formations,  more 
or  less  numerous,  which  support  the 
membranous  fins  of  fishes.  See  Radius. 

Rays,  Medullary.  See  Medullary 
Rays. 

Re.  A  Latin  particle  signifying 
“again,”  “back,”  or  “against;”  hence 
often  implying  resistance.  Before  a 
vowel,  a  d  is  added,  as  redintegration  for 
re-integration. 

Re-ae'tion.  [Reac'tio,  o'nis  ;  from 
re,  “  again,”  or  “back,”  and  a' go,  ac'tum, 
to  “act.”]  Literally,  “acting  back  or 
Against;”  also,  “acting  again.”  In  Me¬ 
chanics,  the  reciprocality  of  force  exerted 
by  two  bodies  which  act  mutually  on  or 
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against  each  other.  In  Physiology,  the 
“acting  again”  of  the  vital  powers  after 
they  have  been  greatly  depressed.  Also 
applied  to  the  effect  produced  on  the 
system  by  irritants  or  stimuli,  in  which 
the  vital  forces  seem  to  resist  the  irritating 
substance.  The  state  or  process  of  ap¬ 
plying  a  reagent,  or  test,  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  certain  other  bodies. 

Re-;i'geul.  [Rea'gens,  en'tis ;  from 
the  same.]  A  substance  employed  in 
chemical  analysis  to  ascertain  the  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality  of  the  component  parts 
of  bodies  by  reacting  on  their  elements : 
a  test. 

Re-al'g,»r.  The  protosulphuret  of 
arsenic;  also  called  Arsenicum,  ritbrum, 
or  “Red  Arse  lie.”  Realgar  occurs  native; 
it  may  also  be  formed  artificially,  by  heat¬ 
ing  arsenious  acid  with  sulphur. 

R^aumar’s  Scale.  See  Thermo¬ 
meter. 

Reaumuriacese,®  ro-  mu-re-a'sho-e, 
or  iA-o-mu-re-a'she-e.  [From  Reaumu'- 
ria,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small  natural 
order  of  exogenous  shrubs,  found  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  saline 
plains  of  Northern  Asia. 

Re-ceiv'er.  A  vessel  fitted  to  a  re¬ 
tort,  alembic,  or  the  like,  for  receiving 
the  product  of  distillation. 

Re-cep'ta-cle.  [Ecccptac'nlnm ; 
from  recip'io,  reeep’tum,  to  “receive.”] 
Originally,  a  place  to  receive  or  keep 
things  in.  Applied  to  the  apex  of  the 
flower-stalk,  on  which  all  the  organs  of 
a  flower  are  situated;  the  axis  of  the 
flower. 

Re-cep-tac'n-lsim  Chy'Ii.*  (“  Re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  Chyle.”)  (Fr.  Reservoir 
du  Chyle,  rAzeR'vwan'  dii  sh&l.)  A  name 
applied  to  the  somewhat  expanded  lower 
portion  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

Re^'i-pe.®  [Imperative  mood  of  re¬ 
cip'io,  to  “  take.”]  Constantly  used  in  the 
abbreviated  form,  Ijfc,  as  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  medical  prescription. 

Rec-li-ma'tiim.  [Reeima'tio,  o'nis  ; 
from  redo' no,  reelina'tum,  to  “bend 
back.”]  One  of  the  operations  for  cata¬ 
ract,  in  which  the  lens  is  thrown  back¬ 
wards  into  the  middle  and  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  vitreous  humor. 

Re-cliiaed',  or  Rec'll-maite.  [Se- 
clina'tns;  from  the  same.]  Bending 
downwards. 

SleeVe-snenl  [from  re,  “again,”  and 
cer'nere,  ere' turn,  to  “sift,”  or  “secrete”], 
or  Recrement!  tial  (rek-re-men-tish'- 
al)  Hu'mor.  Literally,  “a  returned 
secretion,” — -that  is,  a  secretion,  like  the 
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saliva,  which,  after  haviilg  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Dlood,  is  again  given  back 
to  it. 

Rec-ru-des'«pence.  [Recrudes'- 
cens;  from  recrudes' co,  to  “grow  raw 
and  sore  again.’’]  A  growing  worse 
again  ;  an  increase  of  a  disease  after  a 
temporary  abatement. 

Rect.  =  Rectified  tun .*  “  Rectified.” 

Rec-tal'gi-a.'5  [From  rec'tum,  and 
aXyaj,  “pain.”]  Pain  of  the  rectum.  The 
same  as  Proctalgia. 

Rec-tan'gle.  [Rectan'g'ulus;  from 
rec'tus,  “right,”  and  an' g  ulus,  an  “an¬ 
gle.”]  A  right-angled  parallelogram. 
When  the  adjacent  sides  arc  equal,  it 
becomes  a  square. 

Rec-tan  g'u-Iar.  [Reetang-ula'ris.] 

Having  right  angles. 

Rec-tem'bry-us.®  [From  rec'tus, 
“straight,”  and  em'bryon,  an  “embryo.”] 
Applied  to  a  section  of  the  Leguminosse , 
containing  those  having  the  radicle  of 
the  embryo  straight. 

Rec-tt-ffi-ca'tion.  [Rectifica'tio, 
O 'nut ;  from  rectif'ico,  rectified' turn,  to 
“make  right.”]  A  second  or  repeated 
distillation,  in  which  substances  are 
more  perfectly  purified. 

Rec'tl-fied.  [Rectifica'tus ;  from 
the  same.]  Made  more  pure,  or  stronger. 

Rectified  Spirit.  See  Spiritus  Rec- 

TIFICATUS. 

Rec-tl-lin'e-ar.  [Rectilin'eus ;  from 
rec'tus,  “  straight,”  and  li'nea,  a  “line.”] 
Relating  to,  or  bounded  by,  straight 
lines. 

Rec'tl-nerved.  [Rectiiier'vis : 

from  rec’tus,  “  straight,”  and  ner'vus,  a 
“nerve.”]  Having  straight  nerves  or 
veins;  parallel-veined.  Applied  to  leaves. 

Rec-ti-ros'tris.*  [From  rec'tus, 
“straight,”  and  ros'trum,  a  “beak.”] 
Having  a  Straight  beak.  Applied  to 
shells,  birds,  etc. :  rectirostrate. 

Rec-ti'tis,  i dis.*  [From  rec'tum.]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  rectum.  See  Procti¬ 
tis. 

Rec-tri'ceS,*  the  plural  of  Rectrix, 
which  see. 

Rec'trix,  tri'eis,®  plural  Rec-tri'- 
ces.  [From  re' go,  rec’tum,  to  “guide.”] 
The  plumes  of  the  tail  of  birds,  which, 
like  a  rudder,  direct  their  flight. 

Rec'tum.*  [From  rec'tus,  “  straight.”] 
The  last,  nearly  straight,  portion  of  the 
large  intestine,  terminating  at  the  anus. 

Rec'tus.*  [From  re' go,  rec'tum,  to 
“rule.”]  Right;  straight.  Applied  to 
muscles,  etc. 

Rec'tus  Ab-dom'I-nis.*  (“Straight 
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[Muscle]  of  the  Abdomen.”)  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  pubes,  and  inserted 
into  the  three  inferior  true  ribs  and  tho 
ensiform  cartilage.  It  pulls  down  tho 
ribs  in  respiration. 

Rec'tus  Cap'I-tis,*  plural  Rec'ti 
Cap'I-tis.  (“  Straight  [Muscles]  of  tho 
Head.”)  The  name  of  five  muscles 
arising  from  the  upper  cervical  vertebras, 
and  inserted  into  the  occipital  bone, 
These  are  the  Rec'tus  cctp'itis  anti’ cm 
ma'jor,  Rec'tus  cap'itis  anti' cits  mi' nor, 
Rec'tus  cap'itis  latera'lis,  Rec'tus  cap'll 
tis  posti' cus  ma'jor,  and  Rec'tus  cap'itis 
posti' cu8  mi' nor. 

Rec'tus  Ex-ter'nus  Oc'u-li.*  (“Ex¬ 
ternal  Straight  [Muscle]  of  the  Eye.”) 
A  muscle  arising  from  the  optic  foramen, 
and  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the 
eye.  It  is  also  named  abductor  oculi, 
from  its  turning  the  eye  outwards. 

Rec'tus  Fem'o-ris.®  (“Straight 
[Muscle]  of  tho  Thigh.”)  A  muscle 
arising  by  two  heads  from  the  ilium  and 
acetabulum,  and  inserted  into  the  pa¬ 
tella.  It  is  sometimes  called  rectus  cruris 
(“Straight  [Muscle]  of  tho  Leg”).  It 
extends  tho  leg. 

Rec'tus  In-fe'ri-or  Oc'u-li.*  (“  In¬ 
ferior  Straight  [Muscle]  of  the  Eye.”) 
A  muscle  arising  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  optic  foramen,  and  inserted  opposite 
to  the  rectus  superior.  It  is  also  named 
deprimens  oculi,  from  its  drawing  the 
eye  downwards. 

Rec'tus  In- ter 'mis  Oc'u-li.'*  (“In¬ 
ternal  Straight  [Muscle]  of  the  Eye.”) 
A  muscle  arising  from  tho  margin  of  tho 
optic  foramen,  and  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  tho  eye.  It  is  also  named 
adducens,  from  its  drawing  the  eye 
towards  tho  nose. 

Rec'tus Sn-pe'rl-orOc'u-li.*  (“Su¬ 
perior  Straight  [Muscle]  of  the  Eye.”) 
A  muscle  arising  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  optic  foramen,  and  inserted  into  tho 
superior  and  fore  part  of  the  sclerotica. 
It  is  also  named  attollens  or  levator 
oculi,  from  its  office  of  raising  the  eye, 
and  the  superbus  (“proud”),  from  the  ex¬ 
pression  which  it  imparts. 

Re-cur'rent.  [Recur'rens,  en'tis; 
from  recur' ro,  to  “  run  back.”]  Running 
back.  Applied  to  a  nerve,  and  to  branches 
of  arteries,  nerves,  etc. ;  also,  returning 
at  intervals. 

Re-cur-va'tion.  [Rccurva'tio, 

o'nis ;  from  recur' vo,  recurva'tum,  to 
“bend  back.”]  A  bending  backwards. 
Applied  to  the  vertebral  column. 

Re-curved',  or  Re-cur'vate.  [He- 
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curva'tus,  Recur' vus ;  from  the 
same.]  Bent  or  curved  backwards.  Ap- 
plied  to  plants. 

Rc-cur-vl-fo'll-us.*  [From  recur' vo, 
to  “bend  back,”  and  f o' Hum,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  leaves  recurved  or  reflected  at 
their  extremity. 

Red  Fire.  A  pyroteclmical  com¬ 
pound  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  sulphur, 
antimony,  and  chlorate  of  potash,  burn¬ 
ing  with  a  red  flame. 

Red  Gnm.  A  popular  name  for 
StropU'idus  intertinc'tus. 

Red  Read.  Minium,  or  red  oxide  of 
lead. 

Red  Pre-cip'i-tate.  The  Hydrar- 
gyri  Oxydum  Rubrum,  which  see. 

Red  Root.  One  of  the  popular  names 
for  the  Ceano'thus  America' nus,  other¬ 
wise  called  New  Jer'sey  Tea.  A  small 
indigenous  shrub,  of  the  Linnman  class 
Pentandria,  natural  order  Rhamnacex, 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  small  white  flowers  in  clusters  or 
dense  panicles,  and  ovate,  acuminate, 
and  serrate  leaves.  The  root  is  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  imparts  a  red  color  to  water. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  were  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  tea,  on  which  account  it  has 
recently  attracted  considerable  attention. 
An  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  and 
seeds  has  been  recommended  in  aphthous 
affections  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  sore 
throat  attending  scarlet  fever. 

Red  San  dal,  Red  Saun'ders.  The 
wood  of  Pterocar'pm  santali'nus. 

Red.  in  pulv.  =  Redac'tus  in  pul' - 
verem .*  “  Reduced  to  powder.” 

Redig.  in  pulv.  ==  Pediga'tur  in * 
pulveremfi  “Let  it  be  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der.” 

Re-din 'te-gr  ate.  [Redintegra'tus ; 

from  re,  “again,”  and  in'teger,  “entire,” 
“  sound.”]  Restored  to  soundness  or 
completeness;  renovated. 

Re-din-te-gra'tion.  [Redinte- 
gra'tio,  o' ms;  from  the  same.]  A  re¬ 
storation  to  soundness;  a  reproduction 
of  a  part  of  the  body  which  has  been 
destroyed. 

Re-duc'tion.  [Reduc'tio,  o 'nis; 
from  redu'co,  redtte'  turn,  to  “bring  back,” 
to  “reduce.”]  The  process  by  which 
metals,  changed  or  disguised  by  a  union 
with  other  substances,  are  restored  to 
their  metallic  state.  It  is  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  restoration  of  metallic  oxides. 
In  Surgery,  the  returning  of  a  dislocated 
bone  into  its  natural  situation. 

Re-due 'tor,  o'r is.*  [From  the  same.] 


A  bringer  or  leader  back.  Applied  to  a 
muscle  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Re-du-pll-ea'tion.  [Reduplica'- 
tio,  o 'nis;  from  re,  “  again,”  and  du'- 
plico,  duplica' turn,  to  “double.”]  The 
act  of  doubling.  Applied  to  the  parox¬ 
ysms  of  ague  of  a  double  type. 

Re-fi'ning.  The  act  of  purifying 
any  thing;  particularly  the  assaying  or 
purifying  gold  and  silver  by  separating 
them  from  other  bodies  which  are  com¬ 
bined  with  them. 

Re-flect'.  [From  re,  “again,”  or 
“back,”  and  flee' to,  flee' turn  or  flex' urn, 
to  “bend,”  or  “turn.”]  To  turn  back. 
(See  Reflection.)  To  double  back  on 
itself,  as  a  membrane. 

Re-fiection,  or  Re-flex 'ion.  [Re- 
flec'tio,  o'ats ;  from  the  same.]  The 
act  of  turning  back  or  reflecting.  In 
Mechanics,  the  rebound  of  a  body  from 
the  surface  of  another  body  against  which 
it  impinges.  In  Natural  Philosophy, 
the  term  is  applied  to  analogous  motions 
of  light,  heat,  and  sound.  In  Obstetrics, 
it  is  applied  to  a  bending  back  of  the 
uterus.  (See  Retroversio  Uteri.)  In 
Anatomy,  to  a  duplicature  of  a  mem¬ 
brane,  etc. 

Reflection,  An'gle  of.  The  angle 
made  by  the  lino  of  direction  of  the  re¬ 
flected  body  or  ray  with  a  line  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface. 

Re  flex,  j  Rcflcx'iis :  see  Reflec¬ 
tion.]  Applied  to  certain  actions  and 
functions  of  living  beings.  See  next 
article. 

Re'flex  Action.  A  term  applied 
to  those  involuntary  movements  caused 
by  some  impression  or  irritation  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  spinal  marrow  by  the  affer¬ 
ent  spinal  nerves,  in  consequence  of 
which,  an  excitement  or  impulse  is  sent 
back  by  the  reflex  spinal  nerves,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  movements  in  question.  Thus, 
an  irritation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  nostril  causes  the  convulsive  invol¬ 
untary  movement  of  the  muscles  of  res¬ 
piration,  termed  sneezing. 

Re'flex  Fune'tion.  Applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  functions  of  living  beings,  per¬ 
formed  through  the  medium  of  the  reflex 
nerves. 

Re'flex  Spi'nal  Nerves.  Those  of 
the  spinal  system  of  nerves  which  con¬ 
vey  motor  impulses  from  the  spinal  mar¬ 
row  in  consequence  of  impressions  made 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  See  Re¬ 
flex  Action. 

Re-flexed'.  Bent  downwards  or  back¬ 
wards.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants. 
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Reflexion.  See  Reflection. 

Ke'flnx.  [Reflux'us ;  from  re, 
“back,”  and  flu'o,  flux’ um,  to  “flow.”] 
The  movement  of  the  sea  when  it  retires 
after  the  flux  or  flow;  the  ebb.  In 
Physiology,  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  head,  or  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
body,  to  the  heart. 

Re-fract'ed.  In  Botany,  suddenly 
bent  backwards. 

Re-frac'tion.  [Refrac'tio,  o'nis; 
from  re,  “  again,”  or  “  back,”  and  frcin'- 
go,  f me’ turn,  to  “break.”]  The  devia¬ 
tion  of  a  ray  of  light  from  its  original 
direction  on  entering  obliquely  a  me¬ 
dium  of  a  different  density.  The  laws 
which  regulate  the  refraction  of  light 
form  the  subject  of  that  branch  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Philosophy  called  Dioptrics. 

Double  Refraction  is  a  property  of 
certain  transparent  minerals,  etc.,  as  Ice¬ 
land  spar,  by  which  they  present  two 
images  of  any  object  seen  through  them. 
A  ray  of  light  passing  through  these 
media  is  separated  into  two  distinct  pen¬ 
cils  which  pursue  separate  courses. 

Re-frac'tlve.  [Refracti'vus;  from 
the  same.]  Pertaining  to  refraction ; 
causing  or  producing  refraction. 

Re-frae'to-ry.  [From  re,  “back,” 
or  “against,”  implying  resistance,  and 
fran'go,  frac'tum,  to  “break,”  to  “sub¬ 
due.”]  Properly,  “that  will  not  or  can¬ 
not  be  subdued.”  Applied  to  a  substance 
which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  melt. 

Bc-fran-gi-bill-ty.  [Refrangi- 
bil'itas,  a ’tis;  from  the  same.]  The 
tendency  of  luminous  rays  to  be  re¬ 
fracted  or  bent  in  passing  obliquely 
from  one  transparent  medium  into  an-> 
other,  or  in  traversing  a  medium  the 
density  of  which  is  not  uniform. 

Re-fran'fei-ble.  [Refrangib'ilis ; 
from  the  same.]  Susceptible  of  refrac¬ 
tion. 

Re-frig'e-rant.  [Refrig'erans ; 

from  ref  rig'  ero,  ref rigera' turn,  to  “cool,” 
to  “  chill.”]  Applied  to  medicines  which 
cool  the  body  or  blood. 

Ite-frig'o-ra-to-ry.  [Refrigera- 
to'rium;  from  the  same.]  A  vessel 
filled  with  cold  water,  for  condensing 
vapors  or  cooling  substances. 

Re-gen-c-ra'tion.  [Regenera'tio. 
o'nis  f  from  re,  “again,”  or  “anew,” and 
gen'ero,  genera' turn,  to  “generate.  ’]  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Physiology  to  the  reproduction 
of  a  part  or  substance  lost  by  disease  or 
injury.  Sec  Redintegration. 

Re'gi-a  A 'qua.*  (“Royal  Water.”) 
See  Nitro-Muriatic  Acid. 
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Reg'I-men,  m 'inis*  [From  re' go, 
to  “rule,”  or  “regulate.”]  A  Latin 
word  signifying  “  government,”  or  “regu¬ 
lation  :”  applied  to  the  regulation  of  the 
diet.  A  rational  and  methodical  course 
of  life  in  respect  to  food,  etc. 

Re'gion.  [Re'gio,  o'nis.']  A  par¬ 
ticular  portion  of  the  body;  especially 
used  in  reference  to  a  particular  organ 
or  viscus,  as  the  region  of  the  liver, 
heart,  kidney,  etc. 

Reg'u-lar.  [Regula'ris ;  from  reg'- 
ula,  a  “rule.”]  Applied  to  flowers  in 
which  the  members  of  each  floral  circle 
(i.e.  the  corolla  or  calyx)  are  alike  in 
shape  and  size. 

Regular  Solids.  See  Solid. 

Reg-u-Iar-i-flo'rus.*  [From  regu- 
la'ris,  “regular,”  and  flos,  a  “flower.”] 
Applied  to  the  head  and  the  disk  of  the 
Si/nantherse,  when  composed  of  flowers 
with  regular  corols. 

Reg'u-Ius.*  [Diminutive  of  rex, 
re'gis,  a  “  king.”]  A  pure  metal  reduced 
from  its  ore. 

Reg',  umb.  =  Re'gio  umbili'eifi  “  Re¬ 
gion  of  the  navel.” 

Re-gur-gl-ta'tion.  [Regurgita'- 
tio,  o'nis ;  from  re,  “again,”  or  “back,” 
and  gur’ges,  a  “flood,”  a  “flowing.”]  A 
flowing  back ;  a  flowing  the  wrong  way. 
Applied,  for  example,  to  the  flowing  back 
of  the  blood  from  the  ventricles  into  the 
auricles  of  the  heart. 

Rc-la'tions,  Or-gan'ic.  A  term 
applied  to  the  relations  subsisting  be¬ 
tween  different  parts  of  the  animal 
economy.  They  may  bo  ranked  under 
three  different  heads  : — 

1.  Mechanical  Relations,  or  such  as 
depend  upon  the  position  of  parts,  in 
consequence  of  which,  if  one  organ  be 
displaced  (or  greatly  enlarged),  the  free 
and  healtby  operation  of  an  adjacent 
organ  is  interfered  with  :  thus,  in  cases 
of  prolapsus  uteri,  urination  is  sometimes 
rendered  difficult  and  painful. 

2.  Functional  Relations,  or  those  where¬ 
by  the  healthy  condition  of  one  organ 
depends  upon  the  healthy  operation  of 
another:  thus,  if  there  be  derangement 
in  either  the  respiratory  or  digestive 
function,  the  blood  fails  to  communicate 
a  healthful  stimulus  to  the  heart,  and 
the  function  of  the  latter  organ  becomes 
consequently  impaired. 

3.  Sympathetic  Relations,  or  those 
which  depend  upon  the  nervous  sympa¬ 
thy  subsisting  between  diffeient  parts. 
See  Sympathy. 

Relaxantia,*  re-lax -an'she-a,  ltf> 
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lav'ants.  (Fr.  Reldchant,  reh-l&'shoN0'.) 
[From  relax' o,  relaxa' turn,  to  “loosen.”] 
Applied  to  substances  which  relax  and 
soften  parts  that  are  inflamed. 

Rel-ax-a'tion.  [Relaxa'tio,  o 'nis  ; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  relaxing,  or 
state  of  being  relaxed.  In  Physiology, 
the  reverse  of  contraction  or  tension. 

Re-li'qui-se,  a  'rum.*  [From  relin'- 
quo,  to  “leave.”]  Relics.  Applied  to  or¬ 
ganic  remains,  as  fossil  Zoophytes,  Crus¬ 
taceans,  etc. 

Re-ine'dl-um  Ca-thoI'I-con.®  A 

panacea.  See  Catholicon. 

Rem'e-dy.  [Reme'dium;  from  re, 
“again,”  and  me'deor,  to  “heal.”]  That 
which  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases,  whether  palliative,  preventive, 
or  curative. 

Reiu'I-g;es.‘*  [Plural  of  re'mex,  rem'  - 
igis,  a  “ rower,”  or  “oarsman.”]  Applied 
to  strong,  stiff  feathers  in  the  wings  of 
birds,  the  action  of  which  is  compared 
to  that  of  oars. 

Re-mis'sion.  [Remis'sio,  o' nis; 
from  remit' to,  remits' sum,  to  “  remit,”  to 
“relax.”]  An  abatement  or  diminution 
of  febrile  symptoms  occurring  between 
the  accessions  of  remittent  fever.  Also 
applied  to  the  abatement  of  the  symptoms 
of  continuous  fever. 

Re-mit'tent.  [Remit'tcns ;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  disorders  the 
symptoms  of  which  abate  considerably 
and  then  return  again  and  again  until 
the  disease  is  overcome  or  proves  fatal. 

Remit'tent  Fe'vcr.  [Lat.  Fe  bris 
Remit' tens;  Fr.  Fievre  Remittente, 
fe-evR'  rAnnh'toxt'.)  The  name  given 
to  any  fever  which  abates,  but  does  not 
wholly  cease,  at  regular  intervals.  See 
Epanetus. 

Rem'o-ra.*  [From  rem'oror,  to 
“hinder,”  or  “stop.”]  A  stoppage,  or 
stagnation.  Also  applied  to  surgical  in¬ 
struments  used  to  retain  parts  in  their 
place  (in  situ). 

Re-mo-ti-fa'li-us.®  [From  reino'tus, 
“distant,”  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  leaves  distant  from  each  other. 

Ren,*  gen.  Re'nis.  The  kidney ;  the 
gland  by  which  the  urine  is  secreted. 

Re'nal.  [Rena'lis;  from  ren,  the 

kidney.”]  Belonging  to  the  kidney. 

Re'nal  Ap'o-plex-y.  Another  name 
for  Ischu'ria  rena'lis. 

Renal  Calculus.  See  Nepiirolithos. 

Re'nal  Glands  or  Cap'sules. 
[Glan'dulae  or  Cap'sulse  Rena'les.] 
The  renal  (suprarenal)  glands  or  atra- 
biliary  capsules. 
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Ren'cu-lus.*  [Diminutive  of  ren, 
the  “kidney.”]  The  name  of  each  dis 
tinct  lobe  of  the  kidney  in  the  embryo 
of  the  Mammalia. 

Ren-I-fo'li-us.*  [From  ren,  re'nis, 
the  “kidney,”  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  reniform  leaves:  renifo'lious. 

Ren'i-form.  [Renifor'niis;  from 
ren,  re'nis,  the  “kidney.”]  Formed  like 
the  kidney.  Applied  to  a  roundish  cor¬ 
date  leaf,  of  which  the  lateral  dimension 
exceeds  the  length  from  the  base  to  the 
apex. 

Ren'nct,  or  Run'nct.  Applied  to  a 
fluid  made  by  infusing  the  rennet-bag,  or 
inner  coat  or  membrane  of  a  calf’s  sto¬ 
mach,  in  hot  water;  also  to  the  mem¬ 
brane  itself.  It  has  the  property  of  co¬ 
agulating  milk. 

Renoneule,  reh-noNG'kiil'.  The 
French  name  for  Ranunculus.  See  Ra¬ 
nunculi. 

Re-pand'.  [Repan'dus.]  Bowed, 
or  waved.  Applied  to  a  leaf  of  which 
the  margin  is  slightly  waved,  or  sinuate. 

Repanditas.  See  Lordosis. 

Re-pel'lent.  [Repel'lens ;  from  re¬ 
pel' lo,  to  “beat  or  drive  back.”]  Driving 
back.  Applied  to  medicines  which  cause 
diseases  to  recede  from  the  surface. 

Re'pent.  [Re'pens;  from  re'po, 
to  “creep.”]  Creeping  on  the  ground. 
Applied  to  plants  and  reptiles. 

Re-per-cus'slve.  [From  re,  “  back,” 
and  percu'tio,  percus' sum,  to  “  strike,”  or 
“  beat.”]  The  same  as  Repellent,  which 
see. 

Repercutiens  (rep-er-ku'she-ens), 
en [From  the  same.]  The  same 
as  Repellent,  which  see. 

Repet.  =  Repeta'tur ,*  or  Repetan'- 
iur .#  “  Let  it,  or  them,  be  repeated.” 

Re-ple'tion.  [Reple'tio,  o' nis  ; 
from  rep'leo,  reple'tum,  to  “fill  up.”] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  full,  or 
gorged.  The  same  as  Plethora,  which 
see. 

RepTi-cate,  or  RepTI-ea-tive. 
[Replieati'vus ;  from  re,  “again,”  or 
“back,”  and  pli'eo,  plica' turn,  to  “fold.”] 
Folded  back.  Applied  to  restivation 
when  the  floral  organs  are  folded  in¬ 
wards  upon  themselves,  and  to  verna¬ 
tion  when  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves  is 
folded  back  and  applied  to  the  lower. 

Re'plum.*  A  Latin  word  signifying 
a  leaf  of  a  door.  In  Botany,  a  framelike 
placenta  from  which  the  valves  of  the 
pod  fall  away  in  dehiscence,  as  in  the 
Papaveracese,  etc. 

Reprimentia,*  rep-re-men'she-a. 
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[From  rep'rimo,  to  “  repress.”]  “  Repress¬ 
ing  Medicines.”  Remedies  for  fluxes;  as 
astringents,  acid  stimulants,  etc. 

Rep'rl-ments.  The  same  as  Rep- 
rime.vtia,  which  see. 

Re-pro-cluc'tion.  [Repvoiluc'tio, 
o'nis;  from  re,  ‘‘again,”  and  produ'co, 
produc'tum,  to  “bring  forth,”  to  “pro¬ 
duce.”]  The  production  by  organized 
bodies  of  others  similar  to  themselves. 

Re-pro-duc'tive.  [Reproducti'- 
vus;  from  the  same.]  Producing  again ; 
adapted  for  reproduction. 

Reproductive  Or'gans  of 
Plants.  The  stamens  and  pistils. 

Rep'tant.  [Rep'tans;  from  rep' to, 
to  “  creep.”]  Creeping.  The  same  as 
Repent. 

Rep-ta'tion.  [Repta'tio,  o' nit; 
fromrep'tn,  repta'tum,  to  “creep.”]  Creep¬ 
ing.  The  mode  of  progression  proper  to 
serpents  and  certain  Ineertebrata. 

Rep'tlle.  [See  Reptilis.]  A  cold¬ 
blooded  vertebrate  animal  which  creeps 
on  the  ground. 

Rep-til'i-a,*  the  plural  of  Reptilis, 
which  see. 

Rep'ti-lis.*  [From  re'po,  rep' turn, 
to  “creep.”]  A  reptile;  any  thing  that 
creeps.  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
( Reptil'ia )  to  a  class  of  animals  which 
have  either  no  feet,  as  the  serpents,  or 
feet  so  short,  as  the  lizards,  that  they 
creep  with  their  bodies  close  to  the 
ground. 

Rep-ti-liv'o-rous.  [Reptiliv'o- 
rus;  from  rep' tills,  a  “reptile,”  and 
vo'ro,  to  “devour.”]  Eating  or  devour¬ 
ing  reptiles.  Applied  to  birds. 

Re-pul'sion.  [Repul'sio,  o'nis; 
from  repel'  lo,  repul' sum,  to  “  drive  back,” 
or  “repel.”]  That  power  or  tendency 
which  impels  the  particles  of  matter  to 
separate,  and  is  in  constant  opposition 
to  attraction.  This  repulsive  force,  which 
is  inherent  in  all  matter,  is  by  many  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  produced  by  calorie. 

Rc-pul'sive.  [Rcpulsi'vus ;  from 
the  same.]  Producing  repulsion.  Some¬ 
times  applied  to  double  refraction  when 
the  extraordinary  ray  is  more  removed 
from  the  axis  than  the  ordinary,  and  this 
is  situated  between  it  and  the  axis. 

Repulsive  Force.  See  Repulsion. 

Re-sec'tion.  [Resec'ti'o,  o'nis; 
from  res'eco,  resec' turn,  to  “cut  off.”]  A 
variety  of  amputation. 

Re-se'da  Iai-te'o-Ia.*  A  European 
plant  called  Weld,  or  Dyers’  Weed, 
which  was  once  used  as  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic. 
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Resedaceae,*  res-e-da'she-e.  A  small 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly 
herbaceous,  comprising  the  Hese'da  (Mig¬ 
nonette),  highly  prized  for  its  fragrance. 

ttf-servoir  du  (  liyle,  r&-zeit'vw&E’ 
dii  shM.  The  French  term  for  Recep- 
taculum  Chyli,  which  see. 

Re-&id'u-um.*  [From  resi'deo,  to 
“remain.”]  The  residue.  Applied  to 
that  which  is  left  after  any  process  of 
separation  or  purification. 

Re-si' nil,®  plural  Re-si'nae.  [Gr. 
prjrirri;  from  piu>,  to  ‘‘flow.”]  A  resin. 
The  Pharmacopoeia!  name  for  a  vegetable, 
solid,  inflammable  substance;  the  resi¬ 
duum  of  the  turpentines  of  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  Pinas  and  Abies. 

Resi'na  Al’foa.*  (“White  Resin.”) 
Obtained  from  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  etc. ; 
also,  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of 
turpentine  in  a  particular  state  of  purity. 

Resi'na  Fla'va.*  (“Yellow  Resin.”) 
Applied  to  the  residuum  after  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  the  volatile  oil  from  the  tur¬ 
pentines:  sometimes  called  Colopho'nia, 
or  Coloph'  ony,  in  tho  United  States  popu¬ 
larly  termed  rosin. 

Resi'na  Ja-la'pae*  (“Resin  of  Ja¬ 
lap”)  is  prepared  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  Resina  Podophylli, 
which  see. 

Resi'na  Si'i'g’ra.*  (“  Black  Resin.”) 
Applied  to  a  coarser  kind  of  resin. 

Resi'na  Pod-o-piiyS'li.*  (“Resin  of 
May-Apple.”)  Take  of  May-apple,  in 
fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces ;  alcohol, 
water,  each  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  May-apple  with  four  fluidounces  of 
alcohol,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical 
percolator,  and  gradually  pour  alcohol 
upon  it  until  four  pints  have  passed,  or 
until  the  filtered  liquid  ceases  to  occa¬ 
sion  turbidness  when  dropped  into  water. 
Reduce  the  tincture  to  half  a  pint  by 
distilling  off  the  alcohol,  mix  the  residue 
with  four  pints  of  water,  separate  the 
precipitate  formed,  wash  it  thoroughly 
with  water,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat. 
This  preparation,  directed  by  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  essentially  the  same 
substance  as  Podophyllin,  which  see. 

Re-si'nae,*  the  plural  of  Resina, 
which  see. 

Res-i-na'tus.*  [From  resi’na,  “re¬ 
sin.”]  Belonging  to,  or  having,  resin. 

Res-i-nif  'er-ous.  [Resinif 'erus ; 

from  resi'na,  “  resin,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  or  affording  resin. 

Re&'in-X-form.  [Resinifor'mis ; 

from  resi'na,  “  resin.”]  Having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  resin. 
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Re&'X-noid.  [Resinoi'des;  from 
resi'na,  “resin,”  and  uto;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  resin. 

ReS-i-no'sa.*  Resinous  stimulants. 
Vegetable  stimulants  which  owe  the 
whole  of  their  activity  to  resin. 

Res'I-noiis.  [Resino'sns ;  from 
resi'na,  “  resin.”]  Resembling,  contain¬ 
ing,  or  consisting  of  resin. 

Re-sis'itance.  [Resistan'tia ;  from 
resis'to,  to  “stand  still,”  to  “stop,”  to 
“  withstand.”]  Applied  in  Mechanics  and 
Physiology  to  a  force  or  power  acting  in 
opposition  to  another  force  or  power,  so 
as  to  destroy  or  diminish  its  effect. 

Res  STat-u-ra'leS.*  (“Natural 
Things.”)  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
the  elements,  humors,  etc.  which  were 
supposed  to  constitute  the  nature  or  life 
of  man. 

Res  Non-nat-H-ra'leS.*  (“Non¬ 
natural  Things.”)  Those  principal 
things  and  substances  which  contribute 
to  the  support  of  life j  viz.,  air,  meat 
and  drink,  motion  and  rest,  sleep,  etc. 

Res-o-lu'tion.  [Resolu'tio,  o 'nis; 
from  resol' vo,  resolu'tum,  to  “unbind,” 
to  “  resolve.”]  The  act  of  resolving  or 
solving;  analysis;  decomposition.  One 
of  the  terminations  of  inflammation,  in 
which  it  gradually  disappears  without 
abscess  or  mortification. 

Re-sol' vent.  [Resol'vens ;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  substances  that 
discuss  inflammatory  or  other  tumors; 
discu'tient. 

Re&'o-nance.  [From  res'ono,  to 
“resound.”]  (Fr.Retentissement,reh-toxa'- 
t&ss'moN0',  or  Resonance,  rAzo'ndiirss'.) 
A  preternatural  resounding  of  the  voice, 
or  its  sounding  in  a  part  where  it  is  not 
heard  in  health.  A  pathognomonic  symp¬ 
tom  in  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the 
lungs. 

Re-sorp'tion.  [Resorp'tio,  o' nis; 
from  re,  “again,”  and  sor'beo,  sorp'tum, 
to  “drink  up,”  to  “swallow.”]  The  ab¬ 
sorption  of  a  fluid  or  substance  which 
has  been  previously  deposited.  Some¬ 
times  applied  to  the  degeneration  of  an 
organ,  or  part,  resulting  in  atrophy. 

Re-spI-ra-bil'I-ty.  [Respirabil'- 
1  tas,  o'tis;  from  rcspi'ro,  respira'tum, 
to  “breathe.”]  The  quality  of  a  gas 
proper  for  respiration. 

Re-spl'ra-ble.  [Respirab'ilis ; 
from  the  same.]  Applied  to  a  gas  fit  for 
respiration. 

Res-pl-ra'tion.  [Respira'tio,  o' nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  function  of  breath¬ 
ing,  including  both  inspiration  and  ex¬ 


piration  ;  the  function  by  which  the 
nutrient  circulating  fluid  of  an  organized 
body  is  submitted  to  the  influence  of  air 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  its  pro¬ 
perties. 

Respira  tion,  Bron'elii-al.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  kind  of  respiration  in  which 
there  is  a  sound  of  air  passing  through 
the  bronchial  tubes  without  entering  the 
minute  air-cells. 

Rcspira'tion,  Cav'er-nous.  That 
in  which  there  is  a  sound  of  air  passing 
from  the  bronchia  into  large  morbid  cavi¬ 
ties,  instead  of  the  air-cells. 

Respira'tion,  Pu'e-rile.  That  in 
which  there  is  a  sound  like  the  respiration 
of  infants. 

Res'pi-ra-to-ry.  [  Respirato'rius  ; 

from  respi'ro,  respira'tum,  to  “  breathe.”] 
Pertaining  to  respiration. 

Res'piratory  Mur'mnr.  The  mur¬ 
muring  sound  heard  from  the  lungs  of 
a  healthy  adult,  produced  by  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  air  into  the  pulmonary 
tissue  and  its  expulsion  from  it. 

Res'piratory  Tract.  The  middle 
column  of  the  spinal  marrow,  described 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  that  from  which 
the  respiratory  nerves  originate. 

Restiacese,®  res-te-a'she-e.  [From 
Res'tio,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  endogenous  glumaceous  plants, 
found  in  South  Africa  and  Australia. 

Res-ti-for'mis.*  [From  res'tis,  a. 
“rope,”  or  “  cord.”]  Res'tiform;  having 
the  appearance  of  a  cord  or  rope.  See 
Corpora  Restiformia. 

Re-sii/pi-nate.  [Resnpina'tus ; 
from  resupi'no,  resupina'tum,  to  “  turn 
upside  down.”]  Having  the  lower  sur¬ 
face  turned  upward. 

Re-sjis-ci-ta'tioii.  [Resuscita'tio, 
o 'nis;  from  re,  “again,”  and  sns'cito,  sus- 
cita'tum,  to  “wake,”  to  “excite,”  to  “raise 
up.”]  The  act  of  restoring  to  life  those 
who  are  apparently  dead. 

Re-tar-da'tion.  [Retarda'tio, 
o' nis;  from  retar' do,  retarda'tum,  to  “hin¬ 
der,”  or  “retard.”]  A  stopping,  or 
hindering.  Applied  to  delay  of  child¬ 
birth. 

Reteli'img.  [Vomituri'tio,  o'nts.l 
Continued  involuntary  efforts  to  vomit, 
without  effect. 

Re'te,*  or  Re'tis.*  A  net  or  net¬ 
work.  Any  interlacement  of  fibres, 
nerves,  or  vessels,  like  network. 

Rcte  Malpiglili.  See  Rete  Muco- 

SUM. 

Re'te  tli-rab'I-lc.1  (“Wondrous 
Network.”)  The  network  of  blood- 
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■vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain  of  quad¬ 
rupeds. 

Re'te  Mu-co'sum.*  (“Mucous  Net¬ 
work.”}  A  mucous  substance  between 
the  derma  and  epidermis,  containing  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  skin;  best  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  negro. 

Re'te  Tes'tis.*  (“Network  of  the 
Testis.”)  The  tubular  structure,  or  min¬ 
gling  of  the  Tnbuli  recti,  on  the  back  of 
the  Tunica  albuginea  testis. 

Re-ten'tion.  [Reten'tio,  o'nis; 
from  retin' eo,  retell' turn,  to  “  hold  back,” 
to  “retain.”]  The  keeping  back,  or  stop¬ 
page,  of  any  of  the  excretions,  particu¬ 
larly  the  urine. 

Retention  of  the  Menses.  See 

Emansio  Mensium,  and  Amenorrhcea. 

Retentisseraent,  reh-t6N«'t&ss'moNa'. 
A  French  term  for  Resonance,  which  see. 

Re-tic'u-Iar.  [Reticula'ris ;  from 
re'te,  a  “net.”]  Pertaining  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  a  net. 

Re-tic'u-lat-ed,  or  Re-tic'u-Iate. 
[Reticula' tus;  from  the  same.]  Formed 
like  a  net;  netted;  as  reticulated  or  netted- 
veined  leaves,  which  are  almost  universal 
in  exogenous  plants.  They  present  two 
general  forms  of  venation,  the  feather- 
veined  and  the  radiate-veined. 

Re-tic'n-lum.*  [Diminutive  of  re'te, 
a  “net.”]  A  little  net.  Applied  to  the 
second  stomach  of  the  Ruminantia. 

Re-tif 'er-ous.  [Retif 'erus ;  from 
re'te,  a  “net,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Marked  with,  or  having,  lines  like  a  net. 

Ret'l-form.  [Rctifor'mis ;  from 
re'te,  a  “net.”]  Formed  like  a  net. 

Ret'I-na.*  [From  re'te,  a  “  net.”] 
The  organ  of  visual  perception,  the  most 
internal  membrane  of  the  eye,  being  an 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  three  layers ;  the  external,  or 
Jacob’s  membrane,  the  middle,  or  ner¬ 
vous,  and  the  internal,  or  vascular  mem¬ 
brane. 

Ret-I-nac'u-lum,*  plural  Ret-i- 
nae'u-la.  [From  retin' eo,  to  “  hold 
back.”]  A  stay,  or  tie.  Applied  in 
Anatomy  to  the  frsenum,  or  fold  of  mem¬ 
brane,  continued  from  each  commissure 
of  the  ilio-caecal  and  ilio-colic  valves 
round  on  the  inner  side  of  the  csecum. 
In  Botany,  a  viscous  globular  corpuscle, 
to  which  is  attached  the  small  pedicle 
which  sustains  the  masses  of  pollen  in 
the  Orchids.  In  Surgery,  it  is  applied  to 
an  instrument  for  keeping  the  bowels  or 
other  parts  in  their  place  in  certain  ope¬ 
rations. 

Ret'I-nerved.  [Refiner 'vis;  from  I 
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re'te,  a  “net,”  and  ner'vus,  a  “nerve.”] 
The  same  as  Reticulated,  which  see. 

Ret-I-ni'tis,  idis .*  Inflammation  of 
the  retina. 

Ret'i-ped.  [Ret'ipes,  p'ecUs  ;  from 

re'te,  a  “  net,”  and  pes,  a  “  foot.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  skin  of  the  legs  divided  into 
small  polygonous  scales.  Applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  birds. 

Re-tort'.  [Retor'ta;  from retor'queo, 
retor'tum,  to  “  twist  or  turn  back;”  named 
from  the  bend  in  the  neck.]  A  vessel 
made  of  glass,  earthenware,  or  iron,  for 
the  purpose  of  distillation. 

Retort,  Tu'bu-lat-ed.  A  retort 
having  a  small  hole  in  the  roof. 

Re-trac'tlle.  [Retrac'tilis ;  from 
re,  “  again,”  or  “back,”  and  tra'lio,  trac'- 
tum,  to  “draw.”]  Capable  of  being 
drawn  back.  Applied  to  nails  or  claws 
when  the  phalanx  which  bears  them  is 
articulated  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  re¬ 
pose,  they  are  withdrawn  to  the  superior 
part  of  the  toe. 

Re-trac-til'I-ty.  [Retractil'itas, 

a 'tie;  from  the  same.]  The  quality  of  a 
part  that  is  retractile. 

Retrac'tion.  [Retrac'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  shortening  of  a 
broken  limb,  the  contraction  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  forcing  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  to 
glide  by  each  other,  as  in  oblique  fractures. 

Re-trac'tor.*  [From  the  same.]  A 
piece  of  linen  employed  in  amputation 
for  drawing  the  divided  muscles  upward, 
and  thus  keeping  every  part  of  the 
wound  out  of  the  way  of  the  saw. 

Ret'ra-liens.®  [From  the  same.] 
Drawing  back;  retracting. 

Ret'rahens  Au'ris.*  (“Retracting 
[Muscle]  of  the  Ear.”)  A  name  given 
to  the  posterior  auris  muscle,  from  its 
action  in  drawing  back  the  ear. 

RCtrficissement,  r&'tiA's&ss'moN°'. 
The  French  term  for  Stricture,  which 
see. 

Ret-ro-ce'dent.  [Retroce'dens ; 

from  re'tro,  “backwards,”  and  ce’do,  to 
“  go,”  or  “move.”]  Going  back,  or  going 
from  the  outer  part  of  the  body  to  an 
interior  organ,  as  gout,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Ret'ro-cnrved.  The  same  as  Re¬ 
curved. 

Ret'ro-flexed.  [Retroflex 'us; 

from  re'tro,  “backwards,”  and  flee' to, 
flex' um,  to  “bend.”]  The  same  as  Re- 
elexed. 

Retroflex'io  (ret-ro-flek'she-o/TJ'te- 
ri.*  A  bending  back  of  the  womb.  Some¬ 
times  used  in  the  same  manner  as  Retro- 
versio  Uteri. 
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Ret-ro-flex'ion,  [Retroflex'io, 

o'nis;  from  the  same.]  A  bending  back¬ 
wards. 

Ret'ro-g-rade.  [Retrog'radus ; 

from  re'tro, “  backwards,”  and  yra'dior,  to 
“go.”]  Going  back  or  backwards;  re¬ 
trocedent. 

Retrover'sio  (ret-ro-ver'she-o)  U'te- 
ri.®  A  displacement  of  the  uterus  in 
which  the  fundus  is  thrown  downwards 
below  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum, 
while  the  os  and  cervix  are  forced  up¬ 
wards  and  forwards  against  or  over  the 
symphysis  pubis. 

Ret-ro-ver'sion.  [Retrover'sio, 

o'nis;  from  re'tro,  “backwards,”  and  ver'- 
to,  ver'sutn,  to  “  turn.”]  A  turning  back¬ 
wards.  Applied  to  the  bladder,  uterus, 
etc. 

Ret-ro-vert'ed.  [From  re'tro , 
“  backwards,”  and  ver'to,  to  “  turn.”]  In 
Botany,  turned  back  or  over ;  turned  up¬ 
side  down. 

Re-tuse'.  [Retu'sns;  from rctmi'do, 
retu'sum,  to  “make  blunt.”]  Slightly 
notched  at  a  rounded  apex.  Applied  to 
leaves. 

Re-ver-be-ra'tion.  [Reverbera'- 

tlo,  o'nis;  from  re,  “again,”  or  “back,” 
and  ver’bero,  verbera' turn ,  to  “strike,”  or 
“beat.”]  Reflection  of  light,  heat,  or 
sound. 

Re-ver-ber-a-to'ri-wm.*  [From the 
same.]  The  metallic  concave  plate  ap¬ 
pended  to  lamps  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  intensity  of  their  light. 

Re-ver'ber-a-to-ry  Fur'nace.  One 
in  which,  by  its  peculiar  construction, 
the  flame  is  thrown  back,  or  reverberated, 
upon  the  substance  or  body  exposed  to 
its  action. 

Rev'e-ry,  or  Rev'c-rie.  [Fr.  River, 
to  “muse.”]  Absence  of  mind;  a  loose 
or  extravagant  train  of  thoughts;  mental 
aberration.  See  Apiielxia. 

Re-viv-i-fi-ca'tion.  [From  re, 
“again,”  vi'vus,  “alive,”  and  fa'cio,  to 
“make.”]  Making  alive;  recovery  of 
life :  a  phenomenon  occurring  in  some 
animalcules,  as  the  Rotifer  reclivivus. 

Rev'o-Iiite.  [Revolw'tus;  from 
revol'vo,  revolu'tum,  to  “roll  back.”] 
Rolled  back.  Applied  to  the  margins  of 
leaves. 

Rev-o-Iu'tion.  [Revolu'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  revolving. 
In  Astronomy,  the  movement  which  "a 
heavenly  body  performs,  between  its  de¬ 
parture  from  a  given  point  in  its  orbit, 
and  its  return  to  the  same  point;  also, 
the  interval  of  time  spent  in  such  act  of 


revolving.  Also  applied  to  the  rotation 
of  a  heavenly  body  on  its  axis. 

Re-vul'sant.  [Revul'sans;  from  re, 
“back,”  and  vei'lo,  vul'sum,  to  “pull,”  or 
“draw;”  to  “draw  off.”]  Drawing  off; 
deriving.  See  Derivative. 

Re-vul'sion.  [Revul'sio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  Literally,  a  “  drawing 
back,”  or  “drawing  off.”  A  pulling  or 
drawing  off,  as  of  the  hair,  teeth,  etc. 
Usually  applied  to  the  action  of  medi¬ 
cines  which,  by  producing  irritation  in 
one  part,  draw  off  diseased  action  from 
another. 

Rex  Met-aS-lo'rniii.®  (“  King  of 
Metals.”)  An  alchemical  name  for  gold. 

Rlia-bar'ba-rnm.®  [From  Him,  the 
Volga,  a  river  in  Russia,  and  bcir'bctrits, 
“wild.”]  Tournefort’s  name  for  Rheum. 
which  see. 

REsa-ebl-se'us.®  [From  pdx<s,  the 
“  spine.”]  Belonging  to  the  spine. 

Riia-cbi'a-grsy.®  [From  the 

“spine,”  and  aypa,  a  “seizure.”]  Gout 
or  severe  pain  in  the  spinal  region.  Also 
spelled  Rucliisuf/ra. 

Rba-cM-al'g'i-sJ.*  [From  paX‘i,  the 
“spine,”  and  uAyoj,  “pain.”]  Pain  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  spine,  or  vertebral  column. 

Rba-€tal-al-&i'itis,  ic7i«.®  Inflam¬ 

matory  rhachialyia. 

Rtaa-ebl-as'mus.®  [From  [taxi s,  the 
“  spine.”]  Applied  by  M.  Hall  to  the 
first  symptoms  of  epilepsy,  consisting  in 
a  spasmodic  action  of  muscles  at  tho 
back  of  the  neck. 

Rba-clii-o-cainp'sis.®  [From  paX‘i, 
the  “spine,”  and  Kty/ipts,  a  “bending.”] 
Curvature  of  the  spine. 

RBta-eM-o-ets'y-sis.®  [From  pdxts,  the 
“spine,”  and  xvats,  a  “pouring.”]  Ac¬ 
cumulation  of  water  in  the  vertebral 
column. 

Rba'«lti-©-$y-pb®'sis.*  [From  pax <s, 
tho  “  spine,”  and  Kvipwaiq,  a  “  bowing.”] 
A  yibbus,  or  hump  on  the  back. 

Rha-«M-o-dys«'i-a.®'  [From  paxig, 
the  “spine,”  and  d<3 vvr\,  “pain.”]  Pain 
in  the  back,  spasmodic  or  Incmorrhoidal, 
but  not  purely  nervous. 

Rlia-ebl-o-nsy-e-li'tis,  i die.*  [From 
fidx is,  the  “'spine,”  and  myeli'tis,  “in¬ 
flammation  of  the  marrow.”]  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Rba  -  chi  -  o  -  my  -  <■  -  loph  'thi  -  sis.® 
[From  pux‘s,  the  “spine,”  “mar¬ 

row,”  and  ipOiats,  “  wasting.”]  The  same 
as  Tabes  Dorsalis,  which  see. 

Rba-«bi-o-i>a>i*ftl'^-sis.®  [From 

paxts,  the  “ spine,”  and paralysis .]  Paral¬ 
ysis  of  tho  spinal  marrow. 
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Rba-elil-or-rlieu'ma,  a 'Its.*  [From 
s,  the  “sspine,”  and  pevpa,  a  “  flux,”  or 
“  humor.”]  Applied  to  rheumatism  of 
the  hack. 

Rha'clil-o-sco-li-o'ma,  a tis.®  [From 
piX'f,  the  “  spine,”  and  uxoXiupa,  a  “curve.”] 
Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Riia-elii-o-sco-li-o'sis.®  The  pro¬ 
gress  or  formation  of  rhachioscolioma. 

Rlia-elii-ot'o-mum,®  or  Rha-ehl> 
ot'o-mus.®  [From  pdx‘s,  the  “spine,” 
and  reyvox,  to  “cut.”]  An  instrument 
for  opening  the  spinal  canal :  a  rachio- 
tome. 

Rlia-ebi-ot'o-my.  [Rhachioto'- 

mia;  from  the  same.]  Dissection  of  the 
spine. 

Klia'eliis,®  or  Ra'ehis.*  [Gr.  pdx>g.] 
The  spine,  or  vertebral  column.  Applied 
in  Botany  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence 
when  covered  with  sessile  flowers,  as  a 
spike.  Also,  the  rib,  or  leaf-stalk,  of 
ferns. 

Rliachisagra.  See  Rhachiagra. 

Rliacliitis.  See  Rachitis. 

Rha-co'ilcA.s  [From  (>jko;,  a  “  ragged 
garment;”  in  the  plural  p&Kca,  “wrin¬ 
kles.”]  Wrinkled,  or  full  of  wrinkles. 

Rha-co'ma,  alts.*  [From  paKooi,  to 
“tear  into  strips.”]  A  rent  or  chapped 
portion  of  the  skin.  Also,  a  lax  or  pen¬ 
dulous  condition  of  the  scrotum. 

Rha-co'sis.®  The  progress  of  rhci- 
coma. 

Rhag'a-ileS.*  [Plural  of  pay,!;,  a 
“rent,”  or  “chink.”]  Clefts,  chaps,  or 
excoriations  of  the  skin,  especially  of 
the  anus. 

Rliamnacese,®  ram-na'she-e,  or 
Rliain'ni.*  A  natural  order  of  exoge¬ 
nous  trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  except  the  arctic  regions. 
It  includes  the  Rham'nus  tranc/ula,  which 
yields  the  best  charcoal  for  gunpowder, 
and  Zizyplius,  from  which  jujube  is  pro¬ 
cured. 

Rtiam'nl,*  the  plural  of  Rham'nus, 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  an  order 
of  plants.  See  Rhamnacea:. 

Rham'nus.*  A  L inmean  genus  of 
the  class  Pentandria,  natural  order 
Rhamnacese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Lond.  and  Dub.  Ph.)  of  the  Rham- 
nus  catharticus. 

Rham'nus  Ca-tliar'ti-cus.  The 

purging  buckthorn. 

Rhat'a-ny.  [Rhata'nia.]  The  root 
of  the  Krameria  TriAndra,  which  see. 

Rbeg'ma,  af is,®  or Rhex'is.®  [From 
(tyi/vpi,  to  “break,”  or  “burst.”]  A  rent, 
rupture,  or  fracture  of  a  part,  applied  to 
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the  eyeball,  bones,  etc. ;  also,  the  opening 
or  bursting  of  an  abscess. 

Rheg--ma-to'<les.*  [From  pnyya,  a 
“fracture,”  or  “rent.”]  Having  a  rent, 
tear,  or  rupture. 

Rheg-ma-to-i'des.®  [From  phyya,  a 
“fracture,”  or  “rent,”  and  uSog,  a 
“form.”]  Resembling  a  rhegma,  or  rent. 

Rhe'ic  A<;'id.  [From  rhe'um,  “rhu¬ 
barb.”]  The  yellow,  crystalline,  granu¬ 
lar  matter  of  rhubarb,  procured  from  the 
plant  by  means  of  ether. 

Rbe'in,  or  Rhe'ine.  [Rhei'na.]  A 
substance  obtained  by  treating  rhubarb 
with  ether. 

Rlie-om'e-ter.  [From  ptto,  to  “flow,” 
and  pirpov,  a  “measure.”]  A  term  em¬ 
ployed  by  French  writers  as  synonymous 
with  galvanometer;  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  of  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent. 

Rhe'um,®  gen.  Rhe'i.  [Supposed  to 
be  from  Rha,  the  river  Volga,  from  the 
banks  of  which  it  was  originally  brought.] 
(Fr.  Rhubarbe,  rii'baRb'.)  A  Linnaean 
genus  of  the  class  Enneandria,  natural 
order  Polygonaceee.  Also,  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of 
the  Rheum  palmatum  and  of  other  species 
of  Rheum;  but  according  to  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  for  the  root  of  one  or 
more  undetermined  species  of  Rheum. 

Rhubarb  is  an  astringent  as  well  as 
cathartic,  and  combines  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  the  virtues  of  a  tonic  with  those  of 
a  purgative.  It  is,  therefore,  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  cases  of  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs  in  which  a  moderate  or  gentle 
cathartic  is  needed.  The  principal  ob¬ 
jection  to  it,  is  that  it  sometimes  causes 
griping;  but  this  may  be  obviated,  or 
mitigated,  by  combining  it  with  some 
aromatic.  Rhubarb  is  often  advanta¬ 
geously  associated  with  other  cathartics. 

Rlie'um  Pal-ma'tuin.’  The  syste¬ 
matic  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  plant  which 
yields  rhubarb. 

Rlie'um  Rlia-bar'ba-rum.*  Lin- 

nseus’s  name  for  the  Rheum  undulatum. 

Rlie'um  Un-du-la'tum.®  The  Rus¬ 
sian,  or  Siberian,  rhubarb. 

Rheum,  rum.  [Lat.  Rlieu'ma,  at  is ; 
Gr.  jkvpa,  a  “flux,”  or  “humor,”  from  pi<n, 
to  “flow.”]  The  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  or  lungs,  caused  by  cold. 

Rheii-inar-l  tiro 'sis.®  [From  pevpa, 
“flux,”  or  “humor”  arising  from  cold, 
and  lipdpov ,  a  “joint.”]  Literally,  “hu¬ 
mor  in  the  joints;”  because  it  was  for¬ 
merly  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  mor¬ 
bid  humor.  Rheumatism  of  the  joints. 
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Rheu-ma-tal'gl-a.*  [From  ptvpa,  a 
“flux,”  or  “  humor,”  and  i&yog,  “pain.”] 
Chronic  pain  arising  from  rheumatism. 
See  Riieumarthrosis. 

Rheumatic,  ru-mat'ik.  [Rheu- 
mat'icus.]  Belonging  to  rheumatism; 
afflicted  with  rheumatism. 

Rheu'ma-tism.  [RlieHmatis'mus ; 
from  ptifia,  a  “humor”  arising  from  cold.] 
(Fr.  Rhumatisme,  rii'mAtAzm'.)  A  dis¬ 
ease  (once  supposed  to  he  caused  by  a 
morbid  humor)  characterized  by  severe 
pains  in  the  joints  (especially  when  these 
are  acted  on  by  the  muscles)  and  more 
or  less  heat  in  the  part,  sometimes  at¬ 
tended  with  pyrexia.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Pklegmasise,  class  Pyrexiae,  of  Cul¬ 
len’s  Nosology.  The  following  varieties 
may  be  noticed: 

1.  Articular  Rheumatism,  occurring 
in  the  joints  and  muscles  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties.  2.  Lumbago,  occurring  in  the  loins, 
and  mostly  shooting  upwards.  3.  Sci¬ 
atica,  occurring  in  the  hip-joint,  with 
emaciation  of  the  nates.  4.  Spurious 
Pleurisy,  occurring  in  the  muscles  of 
the  diaphragm. 

Rheu-ma-tis'inoid.  [Rheuma- 
tismoi'des;  from  rheumatis'mus,  and 
ubog,  a  “form.”]  Resembling  rheuma¬ 
tism. 

Rheu-ma^to-dyn'I-a.*  [From  pcvpa, 
“flux,”  or  “humor,”  and  oSvvri,  “pain.”] 
Synonymous  with  Rheumatalgia. 

Rheu-ma-top'y-ra.®  [From  rheu- 
mat'icus,  “rheumatic,”  and  Trip,  a  “  fever.”] 
Rheumatic  fever. 

Rheu-ma-to-spas'mus.*  [From 

rhewmat' teas,  “rheumatic,”  and  spas' mus, 
a  “spasm.”]  Rheumatic  spasm  or 
cramp :  rheumatospasm. 

Rh i-iial ’gi-a.®  [From  piv,  the  “nose,” 
and  iiXyog ,  “pain.”]  Pain  in  the  nose. 

Rlli-ii(‘n-(,T-|)lial’j-cos.  [From  piv, 
the  “nose,”  and  cyKfyaXov,  the  “brain.”] 
Connected  with  the  nose  and  brain,  etc. 

Rhi-nen-^eph'a-lus.*  [From  piv, 
the  “nose,”  ev,  “in,”  and  KtyaKi ),  the 
“head.”]  A  monster-foetus,  having  the 
nose  prolonged  in  form  of  a  proboscis. 

Rhi-ni'tis,  lefts.*  [From  piv,  the 
“nose.”]  Inflammation  of  the  nose. 

Rhi-no-dyu'i-a.*  [From  piv,  the 
“nose,”  and  dbvvr),  “pain.”]  Pain  in  the 
nose. 

Rhi-no-plio'iu-a.  [From  piv,  the 
“nose,”  and cjxbvti,  the  “  voice.”]  The  sound 
of  the  voice  heard  through  the  nose. 

RhI-no-plas'tic.  [Rhinoplas'ti- 
cus.]  Relating  to  the  operation  of 
rhinoplasty. 


Khi  iio-plas-f  y.  [Riiinoplas  <ci- 

ca;  from  piv,  the  “nose,”  and  Tz\aaao,r  to, 
“fabricate.”]  Nose-making;  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  forming  a  nose  from  the  integu¬ 
ments  of  the  forehead,  otherwise  termed 
the  Taliacotian  operation:  rhinoplasties. 

Rlii-no-pol'y-pus.*  [From  piv,  the 
“nose,”  and  pol'ypus .]  Polypus  of  the 
nose  or  nostrils. 

Rlii-uor-rha'gl-a.*  [From  piv,  the 
“nose,”  and  pnywpi,  to  “burst  forth.”] 
Sudden  and  excessive  bleeding  from  the 
nose.  See  Epistaxis. 

Rlii'no-trix,  \cho8 .*  [From  piv,  the 
“nose,”  and  fyt'f,  a  “hair.”]  In  the 
plural,  the  vibrissa;,  or  hairs  of  the  nose. 

Rhi-zan'thous.  [Rhizan'tluis ; 
from  pi^a,  a  “  root,”  and  avdog,  a  “  flower.”] 
Root-flowered.  Applied  to  parasitic 
flowers  attached  by  a  sort  of  root  or 
roots  to  some  foster-plant.  The  Raffle' sia 
and  Epiphe'gus  (Beech-drops)  are  ex¬ 
amples. 

Rhi'zanths.  The  same  as  Rtiizo- 
Gens,  which  see. 

Rhizobolacese,*  ri-zo-bo-la'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
consisting  of  a  few  species  of  very  large 
trees,  found  in  the  hottest  parts  of  South 
America.  It  includes  the  Car'yocar  Rhi- 
zob'olus. 

Rhi-zo'des.f  [From  piZ,a,  a  “root.”] 
Having  roots. 

Rhi’zo-gens.  [From  piia,  a  “root,” 
and  yewaoj,  to  “produce.”]  A  class  of 
parasitical  plants  which  have  a  fungus¬ 
like  consistence,  and  are  destitute  of 
true  leaves.  They  seem  to  be  interme¬ 
diate  between  endogens  and  thallogens. 

Rhi-zog'c-num.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  peculiar  organ  of  some  Alyse,  which 
increases  and  fixes  itself  by  numerous 
roots :  a  rhizogen. 

Rlai-zog'ra-pliy.  [Rhizogra/pliia ; 

from pH,a,  a  “  root,”  and  ypdepo),  to  “  write.”] 
A  description  of  roots. 

Rhi-zo-i'de§.*  [From  pisa,  a  “root,” 
and  el&os,  a  “  form.”]  Resembling  a  root: 
rhi'zoid. 

Rhi-zol'o-g-y.  !  Itliizolo  gia ;  from 

pi'ia,  a  “root,”  and  Adyoj,  a  “discourse.”] 
A  treatise  on  roots;  that  branch  of  Bo¬ 
tany  which  treats  of  the  roots  of  plants. 

Rhhzo'ma,  ah's.*  [From  /Sijdto,  to 
“support  by  roots.”]  A  root-stock;  a 
perennial,  horizontal,  more  or  less  sub¬ 
terranean  and  root-like  stem,  as  that 
of  the  iris,  Acorns  calamus,  etc. :  a  rhi¬ 
zome. 

Rhl-zo-mor'phous.  [Rliizomor- 

plrns ;  from  piZa,  a  “  root,”  and  popiiff, 
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"form.”]  Having  the  form  of  a  root; 
root-like. 

lUiizojilioraceic,'  ri-zo-fo-ra'she-e. 
[From  Rhizoph'  ora,  one  of  tlio  genera.] 
Mangroves.  A  natural  order  of  exog¬ 
enous  trees  and  shrubs,  found  on  the 
shores  of  tropical  regions,  where  they 
root  in  the  mud  and  form  a  dense  thicket 
down  to  the  verge  of  the  sea.  Some 
species  send  down  roots  from  the  branches 
like  tho  Banyan. 

Rhi-zopltt'o-rous.  [Rhizoph 'o- 

rus ;  from  pi$a,  a  "  root,”  and  ijitpco,  to 
“  bear.”]  Bearing  or  having  roots. 

Shi-zo-phjrl'lous.  [Rhizophyl'- 
lus;  from  pi$a,  a  "root,”  and  <}A\\ov,  a 
'‘  leaf.”]  Having  leaves  beaidng  roots. 

Rhi'*u-la.®  [Diminutive  of  pK,a,  a 
"root.”]  Tho  very  fine  roots  of  mush¬ 
rooms:  a  rhizule. 

Rho'dl-um.®  [From  poSov,  a  "rose.”] 
A  metal  found  among  the  grains  of 
crude  platina;  named  from  the  rose- 
color  of  its  compounds.  It  is  of  a  whitish 
color,  and  very  hard.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  about  11. 

Rho-do-den  '<1  va,®  the  plural  of 

Rhododen'dron,  forming  the  Jussieuan 
name  of  an  order  of  plants,  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  Ericaceae,  which  see. 

Rho-do-deu'dron.®  [From  podon,  a 
"rose,”  and  bdipo-j,  a  "tree.”]  A  Lin- 
nroan  genus  of  tho  class  Decandria,  natu¬ 
ral  order  Ericaceae. 

llliododen'dron  €iirys-an't!miii.:;! 

The  dwarf  rosebay,  or  yellow-flowered 
rhododendron  :  a  narcotic  plant,  some¬ 
times  prescribed  for  gout,  rheumatism,  etc. 

llho-dog’'ra-ptoy.  [Rhodogra'- 
phia;  from  pd&oy,  a  "rose,”  and  ypurpw, 
to  "write.”]  A  description  of  roses. 

Illio-dol'o-gy.  [Rhodolo'gia;  from 
potior,  a  “rose,”  and  Xoyos,  a  "discourse.”] 
A  treatise  on  roses;  the  science  of  roses. 

Rho-do-sper'intis.'®  [From  p6Sov,  a 
"rose,”  and  oircppa,  "seed.”]  Having 
seeds  or  sporidut  of  a  rose  color. 

Rhoe'a-din.  Tho  coloring  matter  of 
the  Papnver  rheeas. 

Itlioe'as,  ados.*  The  Pharmacopceial 
name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  the  dried  petals  of 
the  Papaver  Rheeas  ;  the  Rhoeados  petala 
(“petals  of  Rheeas”)  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Rhomb,  or  Khom'bus.-®  [Gr.  pop- 
60;.]  An  oblique-angled  equilateral  par¬ 
allelogram  which  has  two  obtuse  and 
two  acute  angles. 

aihom-bi-fo'ii-us.®  [From  poplo;,  a 
"rhomb,”  and  /o' limn,  a  "leaf.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  rhombic  leaves :  rhombifo'liate. 
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Rhom'bi'form.  [Rhombifor'mis; 

from  popSo;,  a  "rhomb.”]  Having  the 
form  of  a  rhomb. 

Rhom-bip'o-rus.®  [From  popSos,  a 
"rhomb,”  and  po'rus,  a  "pore.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  rhombiform  pores. 

llhom-bo-Iic'dral,  or  Rhom-bo- 
he'drl-cal.  [Rhombohe'drus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  rhombohodron. 

Rhom-bo-he'dron.  [Rhombo- 
he'drum;  from  pcpSo;,  a  "rhomb,”  and 
hi pa,  a  “base.”]  A  solid  figure  bounded 
by  six  equal  rhomboid  faces. 

llhom'boid.  [Rhomboi'des ;  from 
p6p6o;,  a  "rhomb,”  and  dco;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  rhomb.  A  quadrilateral 
figure  whose  opposite  sides  and  angles 
are  equal,  but  which  is  neither  equilateral 
nor  equiangular. 

Rhom-boM'al.  [Rhomboida'lis ; 

from  rhomboi'des,  “resembling  a  rhomb.”] 
Approaching  a  rhomboid  in  form. 

Rhom-bo-i 'de-us,®  or  rom-bo-i-de'- 
us.  [From  the  same.]  The  name  of  two 
muscles  (or  of  one  muscle  in  two  parts), 
the  major  and  the  minor,  situated  at  the 
posterior  inferior  part  of  the  neck  and 
upper  part  of  the  back.  They  draw  the 
scapula  backwards  and  upwards. 

lihom'bus.®  The  same  as  Rhomb, 
which  see. 

Rhon'-chus.*  [Gr.  poyXo ;.]  A  rat¬ 
tling  sound  in  the  throat,  or  a  very 
strong  wheezing.  See  Rale. 

Rhu'barb.  [Rhabar'barum,  and 
Rhe'um;  supposed  to  be  from  Rka,  the 
Volga,  a  river  in  Russia,  and  bar' barns, 
“  wild  so  named  because  chiefly  brought 
from  Russia.]  See  Rheum. 

Rhu'barb,  ©£-tE$'I-oal.  The  Rheum 
palmatum. 

Rhu'barb,  Russian,  Rhu  barb, 
Si-be'ri-an,  Rlm'barl),  Un'du-lat- 

ed.  The  Rheum  Russicum  or  undula¬ 
tion,  the  R.  rliabarbarum  of  Lin  me  us. 

Rhumatisrae,  rii'mAtdzm'.  The 
French  term  for  Rheumatism,  which  sec. 

Rhus,®  gen.  Rho'Is.  A  Linntean 
genus  of  the  class  Pentandria,  natural 
order  Terebinthinacese  or  Anacardiacem. 
The  sumach-tree.  Also,  a  flow  or  dis¬ 
charge,  as  that  of  the  catamenia. 

Rhus  Crla'brutm.'®  Sumach.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
fruit  of  tho  Rhus  glabrum,  the  properties 
of  which  are  astringent  and  refrigerant. 

Rhus  Rad'i-cans.®  Poison  Vine,  or 
Poison  Ivy.  A  plant  which,  when  applied 
to  the  skin,  often  produces  a  vesicular 
eruption,  and  sometimes  erysipelatous  in¬ 
flammation.  See  Rhus  Toxicodendron. 
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Ehns  Tox-I-co-den'tlron.*  The 

systematic  name  of  the  poison  sumach, 
otherwise  called  poison  oak.  This  plant 
contains  an  acrid  poisonous  principle. 
In  small  doses,  however,  the  leaves  have 
been  given  as  a  remedy  in  certain  cuta¬ 
neous  affections.  Many  botanists  regard 
the  Rhus  toxicodendron  and  the  R.  radi- 
cans  as  merely  varieties  of  one  species. 
See  Rhus  Radicals. 

REay'as,  a  dig.*  [From  pern,  to  “  flow.”] 
A  disease  of  the  eye  consisting  in  a  de¬ 
crease  or  defect  of  the  Caruncula  Icicry- 
malis,  congenital,  accidental,  or  the  re¬ 
sult  of  excision,  causing  an  incurable 
epiphora,  or  continual  flow  of  tears. 

EBsymcIsolife,  rlnk'o-lit.  [Rlnyii- 
cboli'tes;  from  pvyx°;,  a  “beak,”  and 
\i0o;,  a  “stone.”]  The  petrified  beak  of 
a  bird. 

KSuyn-elsos'po-ms.®  [From  pvyxo j, 
a  “beak,”  and  mrnpa,  “  seed.”]  Having 
seeds  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  beak, 
as  the  Rondelctia. 

Rhythm,  rimm.  [Rhyth'iiras; 

from  p  Opog,  a  “measured  movement.”] 
Applied  to  the  order  or  proportion  of  time 
Which  exists  between  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  or  the  movements  of  any  organ ; 
also  to  the  order  which  prevails  in  the 
vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies. 

RBaytidosis.  See  Rittidosis. 

Rib.  [Cos'ta.]  One  of  the  bones 
which  enclose  the  chest.  Also,  a  strong 
nerve  or  woody  fibre  which  forms  part 
of  the  framework  of  a  leaf.  See  Costa. 

Riband-Shaped.  See  Ligulate. 

Ribbed.  A  term  applied  to  leaves  in 
which  ribs  or  strong  nerves  run  length¬ 
wise. 

JGti'bes.®  A  Linnasan  genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Grossula- 
cese.  The  currant-bush.  Sometimes  also 
applied  to  the  gooseberry-tribe. 

IH'foes  Bri'gprum.#  The  black-cur¬ 
rant  bush. 

Ri'foesRu'brumri.*  The  red-currant 
bush,  qf  which  the  white  currant  is  only 
a  variety. 

Ribesius,*  ri-be'shc-us.  Resembling 
the  genus  Ribes. 

Ribless.  See  Exervis. 

Ricciaeese,*  rik-sc-a'she-e.  [From 
Ric’cia.  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  flowcrless  plants,  allied  to  mosses 
and  lichens. 

Rice.  The  common  name  for  the 
Ory'za  sati'va. 

Rice  Pa 'per.  A  substance  which  is 
said  to  be  a  membrane  of  the  Artocar'- 
pus  inci'sa.  or  breadfruit-tree.  It  is 
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brought  from  China  in  small  pieces  of 
various  colors,  and  is  used  as  a  material 
to  paint  upon. 

Ricli-ard-so'ni-a  Sca'bra.*  The 

systematic  name  of  the  white  or  undu¬ 
lated  ipecacuanha. 

Ri^'I-nate.  [Ri^'inas,  a'//.?.]  A 
combination  of  ricinic  acid  with  a  base. 

Ri-cin'ic.  [Ricin'icus;  from  rig'i- 
«i(8.]  Applied  to  one  of  the  three  acids 
produced  by  the  saponification  of  castor 
oil. 

Ri^-I-iso-i'deS.®  [From  ricinus,  and 
elco;,  a  “form.”]  Resembling  the  Rici- 
nus. 

Ric'i-iilJS.*  [From  ricinus,  a  kind 
of  tick,  which  its  seed  resembles.]  A 
Linnsean  genus  of  the  class  Monoecia, 
natural  order  Euphorbiacese. 

Itic'inus  Oom-inu'nis.'*  (“  Common 
Ricinus.”)  The  castor-oil  plant. 

Ricpinus  Vul-ga’ris."  Another 
name  for  the  Ricinus  communis. 

Rickets,  or  Ra-vliitis.®  A  disease 
of  children,  characterized  by  a  large 
head,  crooked  spine  and  limbs,  tumid 
abdomen,  and  general  debility;  often 
accompanied  with  precocious  mental 
faculties.  The  disease  appears  to  con¬ 
sist  essentially  in  llie  non-deposition  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  the  osteoid  tissues. 
[Respecting  the  etymology  of  Rickets, 
much  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed. 
Some  have  erroneously  supposed- it  to 
be  a  corruption  of  rachitis.  Dr.  Good 
has,  in  all  probability,  suggested  the  true 
derivation  of  the  word,  referring  it  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  rieg  or  hric  (German 
Riicken),  the  “back,”— the  name  rickets, 
as  well  as  rachitis,  implying  that  the 
back,  or  spine,  is  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  disease.] 

Ric'tus.*  [From  rin'gor,  ric'tns,  to 
“grin.”]  The  opening  between  the  lips 
of  ringent,  or  personate,  flowers. 

Ri£-i-di-fo'li-iis.*‘  [From  rig'idvs, 
“stiff,”  “rigid,”  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  rigid  leaves:  rigidifo'lious. 

RI-giel'I-ty.  [Rigid'itas,  a 'tis  ; 
from  rig'idus,  “stiff,”  “rigid.”]  Stiff¬ 
ness;  inflexibility;  rigidness.  In  Me¬ 
chanics,  a  resistance  to  a  change  of 
form. 

Rig  or,  o 'vis.*  [From  p:y«o,  to  “be¬ 
come  cold.”]  A  sudden  coldness,  with 
shivering.  See  At.gor. 

Bi'ma.®  A  chink,  fissure,  cleft,  or 
crack. 

Ri'ma  <51ot'tI-dis.*  (“  Cleft  or 
Fissure  of  the  Glottis.”)  The  opening 
of  the  glottis,  or  rather  of  the  larynx. 
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Ri-mose',  or  Ri'mons.  [Rimo- 
sus;  from  ri'ma,  a  ‘"  crack,”  or  “chink.”] 
Pull  of  fissures,  or  cracks. 

Rim'n-la.*  [Diminutive  of  ri'ma,  a 
“crack,”  or  “chink.”]  A  small  fissure, 
cleft,  or  crack. 

Ring-.  See  Annulus. 

Ring,  Abdominal.  See  Abdomi¬ 
nal  Ring. 

Ring,  Fem'o-ral.  [An'milus 
Femora'lis.]  An  opening  bounded  in 
front  by  Poupart’s  ligament,  behind  by 
the  pubes,  on  the  outer  side  by  the  fem¬ 
oral  vein,  on  the  inner  by  Gimbernat’s 
ligament. 

Rin'gdit.  [Rin'gens;  from  rin' - 
gor,  to  “grin.”]  Gaping,-  grinning. 
Applied  to  flowers. 

Rin-gen-tl-flo'rus.*  [From  rin'gens, 
‘‘grinning,”  or  “gaping,”  and  flos,  a 
“flower.”]  Applied  to  the  calathidium 
and  the  disk  in  the  Synantherx,  when 
composed  of  ringent  corollas. 

Ring-like.  See  Cricoid. 

Rlng'worm.  The  common  name  of 
Herpes  circinatus. 

Ring'worm  of  the  Scalp.  The 

disease  termed  Porrigo  scutulata. 

Rl-pa'ri-ous.  [Ripa'rius ;  from 
ri'pa,  a  “bank  of  a  river.”]  Growing 
along  rivers  or  water-courses.  Applied 
to  plants. 

Rip'ples.  A  popular  term  in  Scot¬ 
land  for  Tabes  Dorsalis,  which  see. 

Ri-so'ri-us.*  [From  ri'deo,  ri'sum, 
to  “laugh.”]  The  “laughing”  musclo 
of  Santorini ;  a  thin  muscular  plane 
which  arises  before  the  parotid  gland, 
and  proceeds  towards  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  which  it  draws  backwards  and 
upwards,  and  thus  contributes  to  give  a 
smiling  expression  to  the  countenance. 

Risus  Caninns.  Sec  Sardonic 
Laugh. 

Ri'sus  Sar-don  i-cus.*  The  Latin 
term  for  Sardonic  Laugh,  which  see. 

Ri-vin'i-an  Ducts.  The  excretory 
ducts  of  the  sublingual  glands,  first 
pointed  out  by  Rivinus. 

Roast 'ing.  Tho  protracted  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat,  below  the  fusing-point,  to 
metallic  ores,  in  order  to  expel  from 
them  the  volatile  ingredients,  such  as 
sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  etc. 

Rob.  [From  the  Arabic.]  A  syrup 
made  from  the  juice  of  fruits  with  sugar, 
and  reduced  to  a  greater  consistency  by 
boiling. 

Ro-biu'i-a  Pseu'tlo-Aca'cia®  or 
Pseudacacia*  (sud-a-ka'she-a).  The 
systematic  name  of  the  locust-tree,  a 
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native  of  the  United  States.  The  bark 
of  the  root  is  said  to  be  emetic  and  ca¬ 
thartic. 

Rob'o-raiit.  [Rob'orans ;  from 
rob'oro,  to  “make  strong.”]  Giving 
strength;  strengthening. 

Roc-^el'la  Tinc-to'rl-a,®  or  ©y'ers’ 
lacSi'en.  The  plant  which  yields  litmus. 
See  Lichen  Roccella. 

Roc-<gel'late.  [Roccel'las,  a'(is.] 
A  combination  of  roccellic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Roc-sel'lic.  [Rocccl'licus.]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  peculiar  acid  discovered  in 
the  Roccella  tinctoria. 

Rocella.  See  Roccella  Tinctoria. 

Ro-ckelle'  Salt.  The  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda. 

Rock-Iiut'tcr.  A  common  name  for 
the  substance  anciently  termed  Aln'men 
liq'uidum,  or  “liquid  alum.” 

Rock-Oil.  See  Petroleum. 

Rock '-Salt.  A  name  given  to  native 
massive  salt,  found  in  mines  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

Ro'dems.*  [From  ro'do,  to  “  gnaw.”] 
Gnawing.  Applied  in  the  plural  neuter 
( Roden'tia )  to  an  order  of  Mammalia 
characterized  by  two  large  incisor  teeth 
in  each  jaw.  It  comprises  the  beaver, 
rat,  squirrel,  etc. 

Ro'detit.  [From  the  same.]  A  term 
applied  to  certain  animals.  See  Rodens. 

Rodeistia,®  ro-den'she-a,  the  neu¬ 
ter  plural  of  Rodens,  which  see. 

Rod-Skaped.  See  Virgate. 

Kogoe,  roh.  A  French  name  for 
“itch.”  See  Psora. 

Rogmetta’s  (rbn-yet'taz)  Opera¬ 
tion.  See  Phacocystectome. 

Roll'd*.  A  long  band  of  linen, 
calico,  or  flannel,  wound  up  from  one  or 
both  ends. 

Eomfflement,  ri>NfTmoNG'.  Tho 
French  name  for  “snoring.”  See  Ster- 
tor. 

Root.  Seo  Radix. 

Root  let.  A  very  small  root  or  ulti¬ 
mate  branch  of  a  root. 

Root'stock.  Tho  same  as  Rhizoma, 
which  see. 

Ro-i'iff'er-oits.  [Rosr'ifer,  or  Ro- 

riff'eiums:  from  ros,  ro'ri.s,  “dew,”  and 
fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Producing  or  bear¬ 
ing  dew.  Applied  in  Anatomy  to  ves¬ 
sels  which  pour  exhaled  fluids  on  the 
surface  of  organs. 

Mo'sa.®  [Gr.  pdSovi]  The  Rose.  A 
Linnasan  genus  of  tho  class  Icosandria, 
natural  order  Rosacex. 

Ro’sa  Cgwai'n?.*  (“Dog  Rose.”) 
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Hips.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Br. 
Ph.)  for  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  dog  rose,  or 
hip-tree;  the  wild-brier. 

Ro'sa  Cen-ti-fo'll-a.®  (“Hundred¬ 
leaved  Rose.”)  Pale  Rose,  or  Cabbage 
Rose.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for 
the  petals  of  the  Rosa  ceniifoUa. 

Ro'sa  Dam-as-ce'na.*  (“  Damask 
Rose.”)  The  Rosa  centifolia. 

Ro'sa  Gal'li-ca.*  (“  French  Rose.”) 
Red  Rose.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  jj 
for  the  petals  of  the  Rosa  Gallica. 

Ro'sa  Pal'll-cla.®  (“Pale  Rose.”) 
Another  name  for  the  Rosa  centifolia. 

Ro'sa  Ru'fora.®  (“Red  Rose.”) 
The  Rosa  Gallica. 

Ro'sa  Syl-ves'tris.*  (“Wood  Rose.”) 
Another  name  for  the  Rosa  canina. 

Rosacese,®  ro-sa'she-e.  A  natural  or¬ 
der  of  exogenous  plants  (herbs  or  shrubs), 
natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  or  cold 
climates  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
This  order,  which  is  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  and  perfume,  comprises,  among 
other  genera,  the  Rose  (Ro'sa),  Rasp¬ 
berry  ( Ru'bus ),  Strawberry  ( Fraga'ria ), 
and  Spiral' a. 

Ro-sa'ceous.  [Rosa'ceiss.]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  rose.  Applied  specially  to  a 
form  of  polypetalous  corolla,  with  five 
short-clawed  spreading  petals. 

Ro-sary'ie  A«;'itl.  A  name  applied 
by  Prout  to  a  substance  of  a  rose-color, 
deposited  by  the  urine  on  the  access  of 
intermittent  fever. 

Ro-sa'll-a.®  [From  ro'sa,  a  “rose:” 
named  on  account  of  its  color.]  An 
ancient  name  for  Scarlatina,  which 
see. 

Ros'^id.  [Ros'cidus;  from  ros, 
“dew.”]  Dewy;  moistened  with  dew. 

Rose.  A  plant.  (See  Rosa.)  Also,  a 
name  for  erysipelas. 

Rose  Cam'phor.  A  solid  oil  of  roses, 
one  of  the  two  volatile  oils  composing 
attar  of  roses ;  the  other  is  a  liquid  oil. 
The  former  is  a  stearopten. 

Rose,  Clsrlst'inas.  The  Helleborua 
nif/er. 

Rose  Rash.  See  Roseola. 

Ro-sel'la.®  [Diminutive  of  ro'sa,  a 
“rose.”]  A  rosette.  Applied  to  a  mass 
of  small  leaves,  of  various  form  and 
color,  terminating  the  stem  of  certain 
mosses. 

Rose'ma-ry.  The  common  name  of 
the  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

Ro-se'o-la.®  [Diminutive  of  ro'sa,  a 
“rose.”]  A  rose-colored  rash,  not  con¬ 
tagious,  and  without  papulce,  mostly 
symptomatic  of  different  febrile  diseases. 


Rosette.  See  Rosella. 

Rosin.  See  Resin. 

Ros-ina-ri'nus.®  [From  ros,  “  dew,” 
and  mart' nils,  “belonging  to  the  sea.”] 
Rosemary.  A  Linnaean  genus  of  the  class 
Diandric i,  natural  order  LabiaUe  or  Lami- 
aceie.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  tops  of  the  Rosmarinus 
officinalis. 

Rosmarinus  Of-fi$-I-na'lis.*  The 

plant  termed  rosemary. 

Ros'tel-late.  [Rostella'tus ;  from 
rostel'lum,  a  “little  beak.”]  Prolonged 
into  a  small  rigid  and  sometimes  crooked 
point. 

Ros-tel'Iuni.*  [Diminutive  of  ros'¬ 
trum,  a  “beak.”]  A  little  beak.  Applied 
to  any  similar  object. 

Ros'tral.  [Rostra'lis.]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  beak. 

Ros'trate.  [Rostra'tus:  from  ros'  - 
trum,  a  “beak.”]  Having  a  beak; 
beaked.  ~  Applied  to  plants. 

Ros-tri-cos-'nis.®  [From  ros'trum, 
a  “beak,”  and  cor'nu,  a  “horn.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  insects  having  the  antennae  upon 
a  prolongation  of  the  head. 

Ros'tri-form.  [Rostrifor'mis  ; 
from  ros'trum,  a  “beak.”]  Formed  like 
a  beak. 

Ros'trum.®  A  Latin  word  signify¬ 
ing  the  beak  of  a  bird,  or  the  snout  of  a 
beast.  Applied  to  a  ridge,  also  called 
the  azygous  process,  observed  on  the 
median  line  of  the  lower  aspect  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.  Also,  the  name  given  to 
certain  kinds  of  forceps  formerly  used, 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  beaks  of 
different  birds. 

Ros'u-lar,  or  Ros'n-Iate.  [Rosu- 
la'rius;  from  ro'sa,  a  “rose.”]  Shaped 
like  a  rosette;  arranged  as  the  petals  of 
a  double  rose. 

Rosy-Rroi*.  See  Acne  Rosacea. 

Ro-la-^is'mus.®  [Gr.  /xoraiciopdf.] 
The  harsh  vibration  of  the  letter  r,  called 
a  “burr,”  common  in  the  northern  parts 
of  England. 

Ro'tate.  [Rota' lus ;  from  ro'ta,  a 
“wheel.”]  Wheel-shaped.  Applied  to 
a  form  of  monopetal ous  flowers,  e.g.  the 
blossom  of  the  potato. 

Ro-ta'tiou.  [Rota'tio,  o'nis;  from 
ro'to,  rota' turn,  to  “turn  round.”]  The 
act  of  rotating  or  turning  round.  In 
Astronomy,  the  motion  of  a  heavenly 
body  on  its  axis. 

Ro-ta'tor,  o'r?V®  [From  the  same.] 
Applied  to  certain  muscles  employed  in 
producing  a  circular  movement. 

Ro-tif'e-ra.®  or  Rot'i-fers.  [See 
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Eotiferus.]  The  second  class  of  the 
Diploneura,  or  Helminthoida,  consisting 
of  minute  soft  aquatic  animals,  with 
distinct  muscular  and  nervous  systems, 
and  having  the  appearance  of  revolving 
wheels  produced  by  the  rapid  movement 
of  the  cilia  placed  round  the  mouth. 

Rotifers.  Sec  Eotifera. 

Ro-tif'er-us.®  [From  ro'ta,  a 
“wheel,”  and  fe’ro,  to  “bear.”]  Having, 
or  bearing,  wheels:  rotiferous.  See 
Eotifera. 

Ro'ti-form.  [Rotifor'mis ;  from 
ro'ta,  a  “wheel.”]  Having  the  form  of 
a.  wheel. 

Rott-le'ra.®  Kameela.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  pow¬ 
der  and  hairs  obtained  from  the  capsules 
of  the  llottle'ra  tincto'ria.  This  medicine, 
the  product  of  a  plant  growing  in  India, 
is  said  to  be  almost  invariably  successful 
in  destroying  the  tape-worm.  It  is 
given  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  four 
drachms,  rarely,  if  ever,  requiring  to  be 
repeated. 

Rot'u-la.®  [Diminutive  of  ro'ta,  a 
“wheel.”]  A  little  wheel.  Another 
name  for  the  knee-pan.  See  Patella. 

Rot'u-lar.  [Rotula'ris.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  rotula.  Applied  by  Dr.  Bar¬ 
clay  as  meaning  towards  the  rotula,  or 
patella. 

Rot'u-late.  [Rotula'  tus ;  from 

rot'ula,  a  “little  wheel.”]  Having  the 
form  of  a  little  wheel. 

Ro-tuml'.  [Fromrotun'due,  “round.”] 
Having  a  rounded  outline,  as  parts  of 
some  plants. 

Ro-tun'date.  The  same  as  Eotund, 
which  see. 

Ro-tun-di-fo'll-us.®  [From  rotun'- 
d,un,  “round,”  and  f o' Hum,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  round  leaves:  rotundifo'liate. 

Rouge,  roozh.  A  cosmetic,  or  dye, 
prepared  from  Car' thamus  tincto'nus. 

Rougeole,  roo'zhol'.  The  French 
term  for  “measles.”  See  Eubeola, 

Rough.  See  Scaber. 

Roughness.  Sec  Scabrities. 

Round-Leaved.  See  Eotundi- 

FOLITTS. 

Round  Lig  o-ment  [Ligamen'- 
turn  Te'res.]  The  name  applied  to  a 
short  ligament  connecting  the  head  of 
the  femur  with  the  cotyloid  cavity. 

Round  Ligaments.  [Ligamcn  - 
ta  Rotunda.  ]  Applied  to  two  flattish 
cords  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  uterus, 
a  little  below,  and  in  front  of,  the  origin 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Routinist,  roo-teen'ist.  [From  rou- 
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tine'.']  Applied  to  a  physician  who  in 
his  practice  follows  an  unvarying  routine, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the 
varieties  of  the  disease  or  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  his  patient’s  constitution. 

Roxbnrgbiacese,®  rox-bur-ge-a'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  twining 
shrubs,  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
India.  It  consists  of  a  single  genus, 
the  lloxbur' ghia.  Lindlcy  regards  them 
as  belonging  to  a  transition  class,  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  of  endogens  and 
exogens. 

Koy'al  Stitclu.  The  name  of  an  old 
operation  for  the  cure  of  bubonocele. 
It  consisted  in  putting  a  ligature  under 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  close  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  and  then  tying  that  part 
of  the  sac  so  as  to  render  it  impervious 
by  the  adhesive  inflammation  thus  ex¬ 
cited. 

Rubbing  Sound.  See  Bruit  de 
Frottement. 

Ru-bc'do,  d'l'm’s.®  [From  ru'ber, 
“red.”]  A  diffused  redness  of  the  skin, 
as  in  blushing. 

Ru-bo-ta'cient.  [Rubefa'ciens ; 

from  rube/a'cio,  to  “  make  red.”]  Applied 
to  any  substance  which  reddens  and  irri¬ 
tates  without  blistering  the  skin. 

Ru-be'o-Ia.®  [From  ru'beo,  to 
‘‘blush.”]  (Fr.  Rougeole,  roo'zhol'.)  The 
measles,  a  disease  attended  with  inflam¬ 
matory  fever,  dry  cough,  sneezing,  drow¬ 
siness,  and  an  eruption  of  small  red 
points,  perceptible  by  the  touch.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Exanthemata,  class  Pyrexise, 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Ru-bc'o-loid.  [Rubeoloi'des;  from 
rube' ola,  the  “measles.”]  Eesembling 
rubeola. 

Ru'bl-a.®  [From  ru'ber,  “red.”] 
Madder.  A  Linnasan  genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  natural  order  Rubiacex  or 
Ginchonacex.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  the  Rubia 
tinctorum. 

Ru'bia  T  i  n  C-  tor  u  is  1  .:f  (“  Dyers’ 
Madder.”)  The  systematic  name  of  the 
madder-plant;  the  root  is  called  Radix 
rubra  (“red-root”). 

Kubiaccse,®  ru-be-a'she-e.  [From 
Ru'bia,  one  of  the  genera.]  The  Jus- 
sieuan  name  of  an  order  of  plants  the 
same  as  CiNCiioxACEiE,  which  see. 

Ru-bi-a'ceous.  [Rubia'ceus;  from 
Ru'bia.]  Eesembling  the  Rubia. 

Ru'bl-an.  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  coloring  matter  of  madder.  See 
Alizarin. 

Ru'bi-cund.  [Rubicun'dus ;  from 
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ru'beo,  to  “be  red.”]  Red,  reddish,  or 
rosy. 

Ru'bi-form.  [Rubifor'niis;  from 
Ru'bus,  the  “raspberry.”]  Having  the 
form  of  a  raspberry. 

Rn-big'I-  lions,  or  Ru-blgr'i-nose. 
[Rubigino'sus;  from  rubi'go,  ruble/' inis, 
“rust.”]  Having  the  color  of  rust; 
rusty-reddish. 

Ru-bi/go,*  gen.  Ru-bigr'I-uis.  A 

Latin  word  signifying  “mildew”  or 
“  rust.” 

Rubi'go  Fer'ri.*  (“Rust  of  Iron.”) 
A  preparation  made  by  exposing  moist¬ 
ened  iron  wire  to  the  air  until  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  rust.  It  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Sesquioxipe  of  Iron,  which 
see. 

Kii-bri-caii '  I  is.  [From  ru'ber,  “  red,” 
and  can' lix,  a  “  stem.”]  Having  a  red 
stem :  rubricau'lino. 

Ru-brI-fflo'rous.  [Rubriflo'rus; 
from  ru'ber,  “red,”  and  Jins,  a  “flower.”] 
Having  red  flowers. 

Ru'bu-Ia.®  [Diminutive  of  Bu'bus.] 
The  specific  name  for  the  yaws  in  Good’s 
Nosology.  See  Anthracia  Rub u la. 

Eu'bns.®  [From  ru'ber,  “red.”]  A 
Linnman  genus  of  the  class  Icosandria, 
natural  order  Bosaceie. 

Ru'bus.®  Blackberry-root.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
root  of  Rubus  Canadensis,  and  of  Bubus 
v  illosus. 

Ru  bus  Cie'si-us.*  The  dewberry- 
plant,  or  heath  bramble,  the  fruit  being 
similar  to  the  blackberry. 

Ru'bus  Fru-ti-co'sus.*  The  com¬ 
mon  bramble,  which  yields  blackberries. 

Ru'bus  I-dse'us.®  The  systematic 
name  of  the  raspberry-plant. 

Ru'by.  [From  ru'beo,  to  “be  red.”] 
A  crystallized  gem  of  various  shades  of 
red,  consisting  chiefly  of  alumina.  The 
Oriental  ruby,  or  red  sapphire,  is  a  rare 
and  precious  gem. 

Rnctatio.  Sec  Ructus. 

Ruc-tu-o'sus.®  [From  ruc’tus,  a 
“belch.”]  Having  eructation  or  belching. 

Ruc'tus.*  [From  cpsvyo/iai,  to 
“belch.”]  An  eructation,  belching,  or 
discharge  of  wind  from  the  stomach. 

Rutl'dile.  A  kind  of  red  chalk. 

Ru'tle-ral.  [From  ru'dus,  ru'deris, 
“rubbish.”]  Growing  among  rubbish. 
Applied  to  plants. 

Ru'di-ment.  [Rudimen'tum ; 

from  ru'dis,  “raw,”  “inexperienced.”] 
The  first  instruction  given  to  children  ; 
a  first  principle  in  science;  the  origin 
or  rude  state  of  any  thing. 
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RiMll-inen'ta-ry.  [Rudimen- 

ta'rius;  from  the  same.]  Relating  to 
rudiments.  In  Botany,  imperfectly  or 
incompletely  developed. 

Rue.  The  common  English  name  for 
the  Ruta  graveolens. 

Ru-fi-ner'vis.®  [From  ru'fus,  “  red,” 
and  ner'vtis,  a  “nerve.”]  Having  ruddy- 
colored  nervures. 

Ru'ffous.  [Ru'fus.]  Brownish-red. 

Ru'ga,®  plural  Ru'gse.  (Fr.  Ride, 
red,  and  Pli,  plA)  A  wrinkle. 

Ru-gi-fo'H-us.*  [F  rom  ru'ga,  a 
“wrinkle,”  and  f o' lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  wrinkled  leaves:  rugifo'lious. 

Rug-ine.  See  Raspatory. 

Ru-g-ose'.  [Riigo'sus;  from  ru'ga, 
a  “wrinkle.”]  Rugged;  wrinkled. 

Rum.  [Sg»ir'itus  Jamaicem'sis.] 
J arnaica  spirit.  A  well-known  spirituous 
liquor,  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane. 

Ru'inex,  ids.*  Yellow  Dock.  A 
Linnsean  genus  of  the  class  Hexandria, 
natural  order  Polygonacex.  Also,  the 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
root  of  the  Rumex  crispus. 

Ru'mex  A^-e-to'sa.*  The  common 
sorrel,  or  sour-dock. 

Ru'mI-nant,  or  Ru'ml-nat-ing. 
[Ru'snisiaus;  from  ru'mino,  rumina'- 
tum,  to  “  chew  the  cud.”]  Chewing  the 
cud.  Applied  to  an  order  of  animals. 
See  Rum  x  anti  A. 

Ruimiiautia,*  ru-mc-nan  'she-a. 
[See  Ruminant.]  The  name  of  an  order 
of  Mammalia,  comprising  the  cow,  sheep, 
and  deer.  They  all  have  four  stomachs. 

Ru'mi-nat-ed.  [Perhaps  from  ru'- 
men,  a  “throat,”  or  “opening.”]  Pene¬ 
trated  with  holes  or  channels.  Applied 
to  the  albumen  of  seeds. — (Gray.) 

Rn.im-na'tion.  [Rumiua'tio, 
o'nis;  see  Ruminant.]  Chewing  the  cud, 
or  bringing  up  of  the  food,  which  has 
been  swallowed,  into  the  mouth  again  to 
be  properly  chewed.  A  physiological 
peculiarity  of  a  certain  order  of  ani¬ 
mals. 

Run'ci-nate.  [Runelua'tus;  from 

rund'na,  a  “large  saw.”]  Notched,  like 
a  saw ;  with  the  teeth  turned  backwards, 
i.e.  towards  the  base  of  a  leaf. 

Run'ncr.  A  prostrate  slender  branch 
sent  off  from  the  base  of  the  parent  stem. 
It  strikes  root  at  its  apex,  and  produces 
a  tuft  of  leaves,  thus  giving  rise  to  an 
independent  plant,  as  in  the  Straw¬ 
berry. 

Run'ning.  Popularly  applied  to  a 
continual  discharge  or  flow  of  pus  or 
mucus. 
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ffinpellensis  Sal.  See  Sal  Rupel- 

LENSIS. 

Ru-pes'trine.  [From  ru'pes,  a 
“rock.”]  Growing  naturally  or  spon¬ 
taneously  on  rocks. 

Ru'pi-a.*  [From  pviro;,  “  sordes.”] 
An  eruptive  disease  in  which  there  are 
broad  flat  vesicles,  succeeded  by  an  ill- 
conditioned  discharge  which  thickens 
into  superficial  scabs,  easily  detached 
and  immediately  replaced  by  new  ones. 

Rup 'tile.  [From  rum'po,  rup'tum , 
to  “break,”  or  “burst.”]  Bursting 
irregularly.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants. 

Rup'ture.  [From  the  same.]  A 
popular  name  for  Hernia,  which  see. 

Ru-ric'o-lus.®  [From  ms,  ru’ris,  tho 
“country,”  and  co'lo,  to  “inhabit.”] 
Living  in  the  country,  or  fields. 

Rust.  [Rubi'go,  fc'inis.]  The  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  formed  on  tho  surface  of 
iron  and  some  other  metals  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  and  moisture.  The  rust 
of  iron  (rubigo  ferri )  is  essentially  a  ses- 
quioxide  (or  peroxide)  of  iron. 

Rus-tic'o-lus.®  [From  rus,  the 
“  country,” and  co’lo,  to  “inhabit.”]  Liv¬ 
ing  in  fields  or  meadows.  Applied  to 
certain  birds. 

Ru'ta.*  Rue.  A  Linnman  genus 
of  the  class  Decandria,  natural  order 
Rutacese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  the  Ru’ta 
grav' eolens. 

Ru'ta  Grav'e-o-lens.®  (“Heavy- 
smelling  Rue.”)  The  common  rue-plant. 

Rutacese,®  ru-ta'she-e,  or  Ru'ta;.® 


A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
mostly  trees  or  shrubs,  found  in  many 
warm  regions.  It  includes  Ru’ta  (Rue), 
and  Diet  am’ mis,  a  fragrant  plant  which 
emits  an  inflammablo  vapor. 

Ru-ta'ceous.  [Ruta'ceus.]  Re¬ 
sembling  rue  ( Ruta ). 

Ru-tlie'ni-um.®  A  new  metal  dis¬ 
covered  in  native  platinum  in  1844.  It 
is  hard  and  brittle,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  8.5. 

Ru-tl-do'sis,®  written  also  Rhyt-I- 
do'sis,®  and  Ryt-I-do'sis.®  [From  p'jti;; 
a  “wrinkle.”]  A  shrinking  or  puckering 
of  the  cornea,  regarded  as.  a  certain  sign 
of  approaching  death. 

Ruysch  (roisic),  Membrane  of. 
See  next  article. 

Ruy-schl-a'na,  Meiti-bra'na.® 

(“  Ruyschian  Membrane,”  or  “  Membrane 
of  Ruysch.”)  The  internal  laj-er  of  tho 
choroid  coat  of  tho  eye :  first  particular¬ 
ized  by  Ruysch;  also  called  Tunica  Ruy- 
schiana. 

Ruy'schl-i,  Tu'nI-ca  Cel-Iu-lo'sa.® 

(“  Cellular  Coat  of  Ruysch.”)  The  celiu- 
lar  coat  of  the  intestines,  described  by 
Ruysch. 

Rye.  A  kind  of  cereal  grain,  used 
for  bread.  (SccSecale.)  The  seeds  are 
sometimes  infected  with  a  parasitic  fun¬ 
gus,  when  they  acquire  medicinal  and 
poisonous  qualities.  Sec  Ergota. 

Rye,  Ergot  of.  See  Ergota. 

Rye,  Spurred.  The  Secalc  cornutum, 
or  ergot  of  rye. 

Rytidosis.  See  Rutidosis. 


s. 


S.  —  Semis'  sis  J’  “  Half.” 

S.  A.,  or  S.  A.  E.  =  Secun'dum  ar'tem ,* 
“  According  to  art,”  or  Secun'dum  ar'tis 
le'ges .#  “According  to  the  rules  of  art.” 

Sab-a-dil'Ia.*  [From  the  Spanish 
Cebe'da,  “  barley.”]  Cevadilla.  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  seed 
of  Vera' trim  sabadil'la ;  but  according 
to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  dried 
fruit  of  the  Asagrse'a  officina'lis. 

Sab-a-dil'lin.  [Sabadilll'na.]  An 
excessively  acrid  white  substance  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Veratrum 
sabadilla  and  Helonias  officinalis. 

Sabbatia,®  sab-ba'she-a.  American 
Centaury.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb  of  the  Sabba'tia 
anqula'ris. 

Sabi'na.®  Savine.  The  Pharma- 
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copoeial  name  ||  for  the  tops  of  Juniperus 
sabina. 

Sab-u-lic'o-lus.®  [From  sab'ulum, 
“sand,”  or  “ gravel,”  and  co'lo,  to  “in¬ 
habit.”]  Growing  or  living  in  sand. 

Sab'u-linc.  The  same  as  Sabulous, 
which  see. 

Sab'u-lose.  [From  sab'ulum, 

“sand,”  or  “gravel.”]  Growing  in  sand. 
Applied  to  certain  plants. 

Sab'u-lous.  [Sabulo'sus ;  from  the 
same.]  Gritty ;  sandy. 

Sa-bur'ra.®  A  Latin  word  for  “  bal¬ 
last.”  Applied  to  foulness  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  ;  sordes. 

Sac'cate,  or  Sac't*at-ed.  [Sacca'- 
tus;  from  sae'eus,  a  “sac.”]  Contained 
in  a  membranous  bag;  also,  formed  like 
a  sac;  sac-shaped. 
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Sac'cha-rat-ed.  [Saechara'tus ; 

from  sac'charum ,  “sugar.”]  Having  or 
containing  sugar. 

Sac-<'lia-r(‘|[h-i-<li'o'sis.!  [From 
sac'charum,  “sugar,”  and  ephidro'sis,  a 
“sweating.”]  A  saccharine  sweating. 

Sae'elia-ri  Fsex.®  (“  Dregs  of  Su¬ 
gar.”)  Treacle,  or  molasses. 

Sac-cha^rif'cr-ous.  [Saccharif'- 
crus ;  from  sac'charum,  “sugar,”  and 
fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Yielding  sugar. 

Sac-eha-rl-fl-ca'tion.  [Saccha- 
riflea'tio,  o'nis;  from  sac'charum,  “su¬ 
gar,”  and  fa'cio,  to  “make.”]  The  con¬ 
version  of  a  substance  into  sugar,  as 
starch  when  treated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Sac-cha-ri-fi-ca'tus.3  [From  tho 
same.]  Converted  into  sugar. 

Sac'elia-rlnc.  [Sacchari'nus;  from 
sac'charum,  “sugar.”]  Belonging  to 
sugar,  or  having  tho  properties  of  sugar. 

Sac'elia-roid.  [Saccharoi'des ; 
from  sac'charum,  “  sugar,”  and  «<3oj,  a 
“form.”]  Resembling  loaf-sugar  in  tex¬ 
ture.  Applied  to  minerals. 

Sac-cha-rol'o-gjr.  [Saccharol©'- 
gia;  from  sac'charum,  “sugar,”  and 
\6yo;,  a  “  discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  su¬ 
gar  ;  or  the  science  of  sugar. 

Sac-cha-rom'e-ter.  [Saccharom'- 
ctruin;  from  sac'charum,  “  sugar,”  and 
fitrpav,  a  “  measure.”]  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
liquors,  syrups,  etc. 

Sac ' cli a- 1* u m . *  [From  the  Arabic 
Shale' ar  or  Shale' kar.~\  A  Linnaoan  genus 
of  the  class  Triandna,  natural  order 
Graminacex.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  sugar  of  the  Sac'¬ 
charum  officina' rum  refined;  the  Saccha- 
rum  album  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
See  Sugar. 

Sac'charum  A-cer'imm.®  (“  Maple 
Sugar.”)  Sugar  obtained  from  the  A'cer 
sacchari' num ;  also  called  Sac'charum 
Canaden'se. 

Sac'charum  Album.®  (“  White 
Sugar.”)  Refined  sugar;  loaf-sugar. 

Sac'charum  Cau-a-den'se.®  (“  Ca¬ 
nadian  Sugar.”)  A  name  for  the  Sac'¬ 
charum  acer'num,  or  maple-sugar. 

Sac'charum  Com-mu'ne®  (“  Com¬ 
mon  Sugar”),  Sac'charum  Xon-jm- 
rl-fl-ca'tum®  (“Unpurified  Sugar”). 
Systematic  terms  for  moist  sugar ;  other¬ 
wise  termed  Muscovado  sugar. 

Sac'charum  r,ac'tis.®°  (“  Sugar  of 
Milk.”)  The  name  applied  to  a  crystal¬ 
line  substance  obtained  from  whey,  in 
hard  white  masses,  having  a  sweet  taste, 
and  the  specific  gravity  1.5.  It  has  been 


assigned  a  place  on  the  primary  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  for  I860.  It  has  also  been  in¬ 
serted  in  the  list  of  the  British  Pharma¬ 
copoeia.  Used  as  a  bland  and  nutritious 
article  of  diet  in  certain  diseases. 

Sac'charum  ©f-fi^-i-na'le,®  or 
Sac'charum  ©f-ffis-i-na'rum.®  (“Of¬ 
ficinal  Saccharum.”)  Names  for  the  su¬ 
gar-cane. 

Sac'charum  Sa»tur'«i.*  (“  Sugar 
of  Lead.”)  The  Acctas  plumhi. 

Sac-eho-lac'tatc.  [Saccholac'tas, 

a'fts.]  A  combination  of  saccholactic 
acid  with  a  base. 

Sac-cho-lac'lic.  [Saccholac'ti- 
ens;  from  sac' charum,  “sugar,”  and  lac, 
“milk.”]  Applied  to  mucic  acid,  be¬ 
cause  first  obtained  from  sugar  of  milk. 

Sac-cho-lac'tic  A^'id.  [Saccho- 
lac'ticum  A$'idum.]  The  same  as 
Mucic  Acid. 

Sac-$if'cr-us.®  [From  sae'eus,  a 
“sac,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  or 
having  a  sac  or  sac-likc  appendage.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  plants. 

Sac'cl-form.  [Saccifor'mis ;  from 

sae'eus,  a  “sac.”]  Formed  like  a  sac. 

Sac'cu-lat-ed.  [Saccula'tus;  from 
sac' cuius,  a  “little  sac.”]  Bagged,  or 
pursed  out  in  little  expansions. 

Sac'cule.  [Sac'culus;  diminutive 
of  sae'eus,  a  “  sac.”]  A  little  sac  or  pouch. 

Sac-cu-lo'sus.®  [From  sac'culus,  a 
“little  sac.”]  Having  little  sacs. 

Sac'culus  Ad-I-po'sus.®  (“  Adiposo 
Sac.”)  The  bursa  mucosa  of  a  joint. 

Sac'culus  Cor'dis.®  (“  Sac  of  tho 
Heart.”)  A  name  for  the  pericardium. 

Sac'culus  (or  Sae'eus)  I.auh-ry- 
ma'lis.®  The  lachrymal  sac  or  bag,  a 
small  cavity  forming  the  commencement 
of  the  passage  which  conducts  the  tears 
from  the  eye  to  the  nose. 

Sac'culus  ha-ry-n'£is.*  (“Little 
Sac  of  the  Larynx.”)  A  pouch  extend¬ 
ing  upward  from  the  ventricle  of  the 
larynx  to  the  upper  border  of  the  thy¬ 
roid  cartilage. 

Sac'culus  Pro'prI-us.®  The  smaller 
of  the  two  sacs  of  the  vestibulum  of  the 
ear,  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  audi¬ 
tory  nerve. 

Sae'eus.®  A  Latin  word  signifying 
a  “  sac.” 

Sa'cer  Ig'nis.®  (“  Sacred  Fire.”) 
A  term  for  erysipelas ;  also  formerly  ap¬ 
plied  to  Herpes  exedens. 

Sa'cer  Mor'brn.®  (“Sacred  Dis¬ 
ease.”)  A  name  for  Epilepsy,  which  see. 

Sa'cer  Mus'cu-lus.®  (“  Sacred  Mus- 
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«le.”)  A  designation  of  the  transversa'lis 
lumbo’rum. 

Sack.  A  wine  formerly  much  used, 
said  to  he  brought  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  called  Canary;  also  applied 
to  a  wine  brought  from  Malaga  in  Spain. 

Sa'cral.  [Lat.  Sacra'lis;  Fr.  Sucre, 
sAknA.)  Belonging  to  the  sacrum. 
Applied  by  Dr.  Barclay  as  meaning  to¬ 
wards  the  sacrum. 

Sa-cro-lum-ba'lis.*  A  muscle  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  sacrum,  etc.,  and  inserted 
into  the  angles  of  the  six  lower  ribs. 

Sa'crum.*  [Etymology  uncertain.] 
The  triangular  bone  wedged  between 
the  Ossa  innominata,  forming  the  poste¬ 
rior  wall  of  the  pelvis. 

Safe'ty  Lamp.  A  lamp  invented  by 
Sir  H.  Davy,  consisting  of  a  common 
oil-lamp,  completely  surrounded  with  a 
cage  of  fine  wire  gauze,  for  the  use  of 
miners.  The  gauze  has  the  property  of 
preventing  the  flame  of  the  lamp  from 
igniting  the  explosive  mixture  of  gases 
which  surrounds  it,  that  portion  only 
being  burned  which  is  within  the  cage. 

Saf'fron.  The  common  English 
name  for  the  Crocus  Sativus,  which  see. 

Saf'fron,  Meadow.  A  name  for 
the  Col'chicum  autumna'le. 

Sag-a-pe ' nu  in.*  [Gr.  aaymrii’ov.]  The 
Pharmaeopoeial  name  (Bond.  Ph.,  1851) 
of  the  gum-resin  of  an  uncertain  plant, 
said  to  be  a  species  of  Ferula.  It  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  emmenagogue  and  antispas- 
modic. 

Sage.  The  common  name  of  Salvia 
Officinalis,  which  see. 

Sage  Femme,  s3,zh  fit  nun.  The  French 
for  Midwife,  which  see. 

Sag'it-tal.  [Sagit ta'lis ;  from  sa¬ 
git' ta,  an  “arrow.”]  Relating  to,  or 
shaped  like,  an  arrow. 

Sag'ittal  Su'ture.  The  suture  which 
unites  the  parietal  bones. 

Sa&'it-tate.  [Sagitta'tus ;  from 
sagit'ta,  an  “arrow.”]  Having  the  shape 
of  an  arrow,  as  a  lanceolate  leaf  with  a 
lobe  at  the  base  on  each  side  pointing 
backward. 

Sag-it-tif 'er-ows.  [Sagittif 'erns ; 

from  sagit’ta,  an  “arrow,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  arrow-shaped  objects. 
Applied  to  plants,  shells,  etc. 

Sa-git-tl-fo '  11-ous.  [Sagittifo'li- 

ns;  from  sagit'ta,  an  “arrow,”  and /<>'- 
Hum,  a  “leaf.”]  Having  arrow-shaped 
leaves. 

Sa'go.  (Fr.  Sagou,  s&'goo'.)  The 
Pharmaeopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
prepared  fecula  obtained  from  the  pith 
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of  the  Sac/us  Rumphii  and  other  species  of 
Sagus.  Used  as  a  nutritious  and  easily 
digestible  food  in  febrile  affections  and  in 
convalescence  from  acute  disorders. 

Sains.  A  name  for  the  Adeps  suillus, 
or  hog’s  lard.  See  Adeps. 

Saint  Anthony’s  Fire.  See  Ery¬ 
sipelas. 

Saint  Vi 'tits’  Dance.  A  common 
name  for  Chorea,  which  see. 

Sal,*  gen.  Sa'lis.  [From  uAj,  “salt.”] 
Salt.  Applied  to  a  compound  in  definite 
proportions  of  an  acid  with  an  alkali, 
earth,  or  metallic  oxide. 

Sal  Ain-mo'ml-ac.  [Sal  Ammo- 
ni'acum.]  The  former  name  of  Mu¬ 
riate  of  Ammonia,  which  see. 

Sal  Ar-gen'ti.*  (“'Salt  of  Silver.”) 
The  nitrate  of  silver.  See  Lunar  Caustic. 

Sal  Ben'zo-in.*  Benzoic  acid;  the 
Acjidum  Benzo’icum  of  the  British  Phar¬ 
macopoeia. 

Sal  Ca-thar'tl-cus  Am-a'rus* 

(“  Bitter  .  Cathartic  Salt”),  or  Sal  Ca- 
tliar'ti-cus  An-gll-ca'nus*  (“  English 
Cathartic  Salt”).  Names  for  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia. 

Sal  Cathar'ticus  Glau-be'ri.* 

(“Cathartic  Salt  of  Glauber.”)  The  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda,  or  Glauber’s  salt. 

Sal  Fhal'y-bis.*  (“Salt  of  Iron  or 
Steel.”)  The  sulphate  of  iron. 

Sal  Com-nui'nis.*  (“  Common  Salt.”) 
The  chloride  of  sodium.  See  Sodii 
Ciiloridum.  , 

Sal  Cor'nn  Cer'vi.*  (“  Salt  of 
Hartshorn.”)  The  Subcarbonate  of 
Ammonia,  which  see. 

Sal  I>i-u-ret'I-cus.*  (“  Diuretic 
Salt.”)  The  acetate  of  potash. 

Sal.  Fp-so-men'sis.*  (“Epsom 
Salts.”)  The  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Sal  Fos'si-lis,*  Sal  Ciem'mife.* 
(“Fossil,  or  Rock,  Salt.”)  The  chloride 
of  sodium,  or  common  salt. 

Sal  Hlauberi.  See  Glauber’s  Salt. 
Sal  Mirabilis  Glauberi.  See  Glau¬ 
ber’s  Salt. 

Sal  Prnnelle  (proo-nell').  Nitre,  or 
saltpetre,  fused  and  poured  into  moulds 
so  as  to  form  small  balls.  It  is  some¬ 
times  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash.  See  Potassaj  Nitras. 

Sal  Ku-pel-len'sis.*  [From  Hu¬ 
pei’ la,  the  Latin  name  of  Rochelle.] 
The  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  or  Ro¬ 
chelle  salt. 

SalSa-tur'ni.*  (“Salt  of  Lead.”)  The 
acetate  of  lead.  See  Plumbi  Acetas. 

Sal  Vo-lal  l-liN.  (“Volatile  Salt,”) 
The  subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 
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Sa-la^'i-ty.  [Sala^'itas,  fi'tis  ;  from 
so.' lax,  sala'cis,  “lustful,”  “wanton.”] 
Lechery;  lust;  orgasm. 

Sii'lep.  A  farinaceous  powder  made 
from  the  root  of  the  Orchis  mono.  It  is 
a  light  and  nutritious  food,  like  tapioca. 

Salicacese,*  sa-le-ka'she-e.  [See  next 
article.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Northern  Asia.  It 
includes  the  Willow  ( Sa'lix )  and  Poplar 
(Pop' ulus).  The  bark  is  usually  astrin¬ 
gent,  tonic,  and  stomachic. 

SaM-ca'ceous.  [Salica'ceus;  from 
sa'lix,  sal'icis,  the  “willow.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  the  willow.  Applied  to  an  order 
of  plants.  See  Salicacete. 

Sal-J-ea'rl-ae.s  The  Jussieuan  name 
of  a  natural  order  of  plants,  called  by 
some  botanists  Lythracea;,  which  see. 

Sal'I-cin,  orSal'I-cine.  [Salici'na.] 
An  extremely  bitter,  white  substance 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  several  species 
of  Salix. 

Sal-I-cin'c-us.*  Resembling  the  ge¬ 
nus  .Salix:  salicineous. 

Sa'll-ent.  [From  sa'lio,  to  “leap,”  to 
“spring,”  to  “shoot  out.”]  Shooting  or 
jutting  out;  prominent. 

Sa'lient  An'gle.  An  angle  of  a  poly¬ 
gon  projecting  outwards  in  reference  to 
the  centre  of  the  polygon.  All  the  angles 
of  any  regular  figure,  as  a  triangle,  square, 
etc.,  are  salient. 

Sa-lif 'cr-ows.  [Salif 'erus ;  from 
sal,  a  “  salt,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “  bear.”]  Con¬ 
taining  or  producing  salt. 

Sal'i-fl-a-ble.  [Salifiab'ilE ;  from 
sal,  a  “salt,”  and  fi'o,  to  “be  made.”] 
Having  the  property  of  forming  a  salt, 
by  combination  with  other  substances. 

Sa-lig'e-nin.  [Saligeni'na :  from 
salici'na,  and  c/e’ no,  an  ancient  form  of 
gic/' no,  to  “beget.”]  A  new  substance 
which,  together  with  sugar,  contains  the 
elements  of  salicin,  from  which  it  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

Sa-llne'.  [Sali'nus;  from  sal, “salt.”] 
Belonging  to  or  resembling  salt;  of  the 
nature  of  a  salt.  In  Botany,  growing  in 
salt  places. 

Sa-li'va.*  The  fluid  secretion  of  the 
salivary  glands;  spittle. 

Sa-li'val,  [Saliva'lis ;  from  sali'va, 
“spittle.”]  Relating  to  the  saliva. 

Sal'I-vant.  [Kali 'vans,  svn'tis;  from 
the  same.]  Exciting  an  increased  flow 
of  the  saliva:  salivating. 

Sal'I-va-ry.  [Saliva'rins,  and  Sali- 
va'ris;  from  the  same.]  Of  or  relating 
to  the  saliva. 


Sal'ivary  Glands.  [Glan'tlulse 
Saliva'riae.]  The  name  of  three  glands 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  face,  behind 
and  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  secreting  saliva.  They  are  the 
parotid,  the  sub-maxillary,  and  the  sub¬ 
lingual  glands. 

Sal-I-va'tion.  [Sallva'tio,  o 'nis  ; 
from  sali'va,  “spittle.”]  An  excessive 
flow  of  the  saliva,  produced  by  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  medicines.  See  Ptyalissius. 

Sa'lix,  ic ?"s.®  [From  sa'lio,  to  “  spring 
out.”]  (Fr.  Saule,  sol.)  A  Linnman 
genus  of  the  class  Dicecia,  natural  order 
Salicacese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  bark 
of  Salix  alba,  S.  caprea,  and  S.  fragilis. 

Sa'lix  A  Tim.*  The  white  willow. 

Sa'lix  Ca'pre-a.*  The  great  round¬ 
leaved  willow. 

Sa'lix  Frag'Wis.®  (“Brittle  Wil¬ 
low.”)  The  common  crack  willow.  The 
bark  is  tonic  and  astringent,  and  has 
been  employed  in  intermittents,  dyspep¬ 
sia,  etc. 

Salpetra.  See  Saltpetre. 

Sal-pin-gi  'tis,  id  is*  [From  sal'- 
pinx,  the  “Eustachian  tube.”]  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Sal- j>iii-jVys-te-ro-«,-y-e'sis.®  [From 
sal'pinx,  hys'tera,  the  “womb,”  and  eye' - 
sis,  “pregnancy.”]  A  term  for  preg¬ 
nancy  or  l'oetation  partly  in  the  Fallopian 
tube  and  partly  in  the  uterus. 

Sal'pinx,  inb/is*  [Gr.  aa\myl,  a 
“trumpet,”  or  “tube.”]  A  name  for  the 
Eustachian  tube,  also  for  the  Fallopian 
tube. 

Sal'si-fy,  orSai'si-li.  A  name  of  the 

oyster-plant,  Tragopo'gon  porrifo' Hum. 

Sail's  us.*  The  same  as  Saline,  which 

see. 

Salt.  [Lat.  Sal;  Fr.  Sel,  sel.]  The 
chloride  of  sodium.  (See  Soon  Chlori- 
dum.)  Common  salt.  In  Chemistry,  a 
compound,  in  definite  proportions,  of  an 
acid  with  an  alkali,  earth,  or  metallic 
oxide. 

Salt,  Neu'tral.  A  combination  of 
an  acid  with  an  alkali,  earth,  or  metallic 
oxide,  so  proportioned  that  the  resulting 
salt  has  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  proper¬ 
ties. 

Salt  of  S.PBii'ons.  A  combination 
of  oxalic  acid  with  a  small  portion  of 
potash,  as  found  in  wood-sorrel;  also 
applied  to  crystallized  citric  acid. 

Salt  of  Tar'tar.  A  very  pure  car¬ 
bonate  of  potassa,  prepared  from  the 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  or  cream  of  tartar. 

SAl-ta'tlon.  [Salta'tio,  o 'nis /  from 
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sal’ to,  salta' turn,  to  “  dance,”  or  “jump.”] 
A  dancing  or  leaping;  synonymous  with 
Chorea. 

Sal'ta-to-ry.  [Salta  to'rius ;  from 
the  same.]  Having  the  power  of  leap¬ 
ing;  adapted  to  leaping  or  saltation. 
Applied  to  certain  insects. 

Sal-tig'ra-dus.*  [From  sal'tus,  a 
“leap,”  and  gra'dior,  to  “walk.”]  Seiz¬ 
ing  their  prey  by  leaping.  Applied  to 
insects. 

Sdlt-pe'tre.  [Salpe'ti-a ;  from  sal, 
“salt,”  and  pe'tra,  a  “rock.”]  The  ni¬ 
trate  of  potash,  or  nitre.  See  Potasses 
Nitras. 

Salts,  Sec'on-da-j’y'.  Synonymous 
with  neutral  salts.  See  Salt,  Neutral. 

Sal'tus.’*'  [From  sa'lio,  sal'tum,  to 
“leap.”]  A  springing,  or  leaping.  Ap¬ 
plied  in  the  same  manner  as  Subsultus 
tendinum. 

Sa-ln'bra-ons.  [Salu'bvis;  from 
sa'lus,  “health.”]  Salutary;  wholesome; 
conducive  to  health. 

Sa'lus,*  gen.  Sa-lu'tis.  A  Latin 
word  signifying  “health,”  or  “safety,” 
also  “salvation.” 

Sal'n-ta-ry.  [Salnta'ris ;  from 
sa’lus,  “health.”]  Healthy;  wholesome; 
favorable  to  health. 

Salvadoracese,*  sal-va-do-ra'she-e. 

A  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  found  in  India  and  Syria.  It 
includes  the  Salvado'ra  Per'sica  (the 
mustard-tree  of  Scripture). 

Sal-va-tel'la.*  [From  sal'vo,  salva'- 
turn,  to  “save.”]  A  small  vein  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  ascending  the  inner 
side  of  the  forearm ;  it  contributes  to 
form  the  basilic  vein.  Bleeding  from  the 
salvatella  vein  was  once  regarded  as  of 
especial  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  cer¬ 
tain  diseases. 

Salve.  See  Unguentum. 

^  Sal'ver-Shapeil.  Hypoerateriform. 
Tubular,  with  a  border  spreading  flat  at 
right  angles  to  the  tube.  Applied  to  a 
form  of  monopetalous  corolla,  as  that  of 
the  Phlox. 

Sal  vl-a.*  (Fr.  Sauge,  sozh.)  Sage. 

A  Linnaean  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Diandria,  natural  order  Labia,tse ,*  also, 
the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  leaves  of  the  Sal’ via  officina'lis.  It 
is  astringent,  aromatic,  and  tonic. 

Sam'a-ra.*  [From  sam'ara,  or  sam'- 
era,  the  seed  of  the  elm  and  other  trees.] 
Applied  in  Botany  to  a  dry,  indehiscent 
pericarp  which  has  an  appendage  like  a 
wing,  as  the  maple  and  ash.  It  is  also 
called  a  key-fruit.  , 
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J  Sam'bu-cin.  [Sambuci'na.]  A 

■l  peculiar  substance  found  in  the  iiowers 
of  the  Sambucus  nigra. 
l  Sam-bn'cws.  [From  samba' ca,  a 

-  musical  instrument;  sometimes  made, 
.  it  is  said,  of  elder  wood.]  (Fr.  Sureau, 
sii'ro'.)  Elder.  A  Linnman  genus  of  the 
1  cJass  Pentandria,  natural  order  Caprifo- 
hacea;.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
>  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  flowers  of  the  Sambu'- 

cus  Canaden' sis but  according  to  the 
,  British  Pharmacopoeia,  for  those  of  the 
•  Sambu'cus  ni'gra.  The  berries  are  ape- 
;  rient  and  diaphoretic;  the  inner  bark  is 
purgative,  and  in  large  doses  emetic. 

!  Sambu'cus  Jti'gra.*  The  systematic 
.  name  of  the  medicinal  (European)  elder. 

1  Samiydaeea?,*  sam-e-da'she-e.  [From 
Sarny' da,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
1  order  of  exogenous  tropical  trees  and 
shrubs,  found  mostly  in  America. 

Sa-nab'i-lis.*  [From  sa'no,  to 
‘cure.  ]  Curable;  that  may  bo  cured. 

Sa-na'tion.  [  Sana  !  to,  o'nis/  from 
sa’no,  sana' turn,  to  “heal.”]  A  cure,  or 
restoration  to  health ;  the  act  of  healing. 

San'a-tlve.  [Sanati'vus.]  Heat¬ 
ing;  having  a  power  or  tendency  to  heal. 

San-a-to'ri-um.*  A  synonym  of 
Sanitarium,  which  see. 

Sasi'a-to-ry.  [Satiato'rins;  from 
sa'no,  sana' turn,  to  “heal.”]  Having 
power  to  heal. 

Sanctum  Semen.  See  Semen  Sanc¬ 
tum. 

Sand.  [Are'na.]  Finely-divided 
silicious  matter  constitutes  common  river 
and  sea  sand.  Particles  of  other  sub¬ 
stances  are  often  blended  with  it. 
Sand-Bath.  See  Bath. 
San-dal'I-form.  [Sandal  liter 'mis; 
from  sanda'lium,  a  “sandal.”]  Having 
the  form  of  a  sandal  or  slipper. 

Sam'dal-Wood.  The  wood  of  the 
Pterocar'pus  santali'nus  and  San'talum 
al'bum ,  East  Indian  trees.  It  is  prized 
for  its  fragrance,  and  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  medicine. 

Sand 'stone.  A  species  of  stratified 
rock,  composed  of  agglutinated  grains 
of  sand. 

Sang;,  son°.  The  French  term  for 
Blood,  which  see. 

San-ga-ree'.  Wine  and  water  sweet¬ 
ened  and  spiced. 

Sangsue,  sbN°'su'.  The  French  term 
for  the  leech.  See  Hirudo. 

San-gnif 'er-ous.  [  Sanguif  'eras ; 

fiom  san' guis,  “blood,’  and  fe’ro,  to 
“bear,’  or  “convey.”]  Containing  or 
conveying  blood. 
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San-gni-fl-ca' t  ion .  [San  gn  iflca'- 
tlo,  o'nis;  from  san'guis,  “blood,”  and 
fa'cio,  to  “  make.”]  The  formation  of 
blood;  the  conversion  of  chyle  into 
blood,  or  of  venous  into  arterial  blood. 

Saii-gui-na'ri-a.*  Blood-root.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
rhizoma  of  the  Sanguinaria  Canadensis, 
a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Papavera- 
ccx.  The  rhizoma  and  seeds  are  emetic. 

Sanguine,  sang'gwin.  [Sanguin'- 
eus;  from  san'guis,  san'  gainis,  “blood.”] 
Abounding  with  blood;  warm;  ardent; 
nearly  the  same  as  Sanguineous. 

San-guin'e-ous.  [Sanguin'ens; 
from  the  same.]  Relating  to  the  blood; 
bloody;  of  the  color  of  blood;  abound¬ 
ing  in  blood.  Applied  to  certain  diseases, 
as  sanguineous  apoplexy,  etc.  Also  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  particular  habit  or  Tempera¬ 
ment,  which  see. 

San-guin-i-ros'tris.*  [From  san'¬ 
guis,  “blood,”  and  ros'trum,  a  “beak.”] 
Having  a  blood-red  beak.  Applied  to 
birds. 

San'gui-nis,*  the  genitive  of  San¬ 
guis,  which  see. 

San  -guin '  o-len  t.  [Sangninolen '  - 
Isis:  from  san'guis,  “blood.”]  Of  a 
blood-red  color;  bloody,  or  tinged  with 
blood. 

San'guis,*  gen.  San'gui-nis.  The 

Latin  word  for  Blood,  which  see. 

Sanguis  Braconis-  See  Dragon’s 
Blood. 

Sanguisorfoacese,*  san-gwe-sor-ba'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  found  in  Europe  and  other  tem¬ 
perate  regions.  They  are  allied  to  the 
Rosacex.  It  includes  the  Sanguisor'ba. 

San-gul-sor'foe-se.*  Synonymous 
with  Sanguisorbace.e,  which  see. 

San-gul-su  'ga.*  [From  san'guis, 
“blood,”  and  su'go,  to  “suck.”]  A 
blood-sucker;  the  leech,  properly  go 
called;  a  subdivision  of  the  genus 
Hirudo,  which  see. 

Sanguisu'ga  Med-i-ci-ma'lis,*  or 
Sanguisu'ga  ©f-fi§-i-na'lis.*  The 
Hirudo  medicinalis. 

Sa'ni-es.*  [From  san'guis,  “blood”  ?] 
A  thin,  greenish,  serous,  and  fetid  dis¬ 
charge  from  fistulm,  ulcers,  etc.,  some¬ 
times  tinged  with  blood. 

Sa'm-ous.  [Sanio'sus.]  Discharg¬ 
ing  sanies;  of  the  nature  of  sanies. 

San-i-ta'ri-uin.®  [From  san'itas, 
“health.”]  A  retreat  for  invalids  or  con¬ 
valescent  persons,  selected  in  reference  to 
the  salubrity  of  its  situation.  Also,  an 
k-stitution  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 


San'I-ta-ry.  [Sasiita'rius:  from 
the  same.]  Pertaining  to,  or  promoting, 
health. 

San's-ty.  [San'itas,  a 'tis;  from 
sa'nus,  “ sound,”  "healthy,”  “sane.”] 
(Fr.  Sante,  soN°'t&'.)  Health,  or  sound¬ 
ness  of  mind  and  body. 

Santalaceie,*  san-ta-la'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  na¬ 
tives  of  Europe,  North  America,  the 
East  Indies,  etc.  It  includes  San'talum 
(Sandal- wood),  which  is  used  as  a  per¬ 
fume  and  a  medicine. 

§aii'ta-Iin.  The  coloring  principle 
of  the  wood  of  the  Pterocaipus  santa- 
linus,  or  red  saunders. 

San'ta-lum.*  Red  Saunders.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
wood  of  the  Pterocar'pus  santali'nus. 
See  Sandal-Wood. 

Saute.  See  Sanity. 

San-ton'i-ea.*  Levant  Wormsced. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  the  un¬ 
expanded  flowers  and  peduncles  of  the 
Artemisia  santonica,  A.  contra,  and  of 
other  species  of  Artemisia.  It  has  been 
placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for 
1860.  It  is  anthelmintic. 

San'to-nin,  or  San'to-nine.  [San- 
toni'na;  from  Santon'icai]  A  vegetable 
principle  prepared  from  Artemisia  san¬ 
tonica. 

San-to-ri'ni,  Ve'mc  E-mi  s-so'rl-se.* 

(“Emissory  [or  Emunctory]  Veins  of 
Santorinus.”)  The  different  small  veins 
which  pass  through  the  foramina  of  the 
cranium,  communicating  between  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  exter¬ 
nal  veins  of  the  head. 

San-to-ii  nus,  Fis'sures  of.  Cer¬ 
tain  small  fissures  in  the  cartilaginous 
portions  of  the  meatus  auditorius  exter- 
nus. 

Santori'nMS,  Tn'ber-cles  of.  The 

small  projections  on  the  arytenoid  car¬ 
tilages  which  support  the  ligaments  of 
the  glottis. 

Sap.  fSnc'cns.]  The  juice  of  plants; 
the  liquid  imbibed  by  the  roots  of  plants 
and  carried  up  through  the  stem.  In  a 
crude  state  it  consists  chiefly  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid ;  but  as  it  rises  through 
the  tissue  of  the  stem,  it  dissolves  the 
secretions  it  meets  with  in  its  course,  and 
being  attracted  to  the  leaves,  in  which  it 
is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  light,  it 
is  converted  into  a  very  different  sub¬ 
stance,  called  elaborated  sap,  which  con¬ 
tains  various  nutritive  products,  as  sugar, 
starch,  proteine,  etc.  See  Sap-Wood. 
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Sa-phe'n^.*  [From  <ra$&)fc,  "mani¬ 
fest.”]  The  name  of  two  large  veins  of 
the  leg,  internal  and  external. 

Sap'id.  [Sap'idus ;  from  sa'pio,  to 
“taste.”]  Having  or  imparting  taste, 
especially  an  agreeable  taste;  savory. 

Sa-pid'I-ty.  [Sapid' itas ;  from  the 
same.]  The  quality  of  bodies  which 
affects  the  organs  of  taste. 

Sapindacese,®  sap-in-da'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  regions,  espe¬ 
cially  of  South  America.  It  includes 
the  Sapin'dus  and  Paullin'ia.  Plants  of 
this  order  are  generally  poisonous. 

Sa-pin'di,®  the  plural  of  Sapin'dus, 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  plants.  See  Sapixdace^®. 

Sa'po,*  gen.  Sa-po'iiis.  (Fr.  Savon, 
sAvd n«'.)  Soap;  a  compound  of  certain 
principles  in  oils,  fats,  or  resin,  with  alka¬ 
lies  in  definite  proportions.  Also,  the 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  soap 
made  with  soda  and  olive  oil. 

Sa'po  I>u'rus.*  (“Hard  Soap.”) 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for 
Spanish,  or  Castile,  soap. 

Sa'po  Mol'lis.*  (“Soft  Soap.”)  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  soap 
made  with  olive  oil  and  potash. 

Sa'po  Vul-ga'ris.®  (“Common 
Soap.”)  A  name  for  soap  made  with 
soda  and  animal  oil. 

Sap-o-na'eeous.  [Sapona'eens  s 
from  sa'po,  sapo'nis,  “soap.”]  Of  the 
nature  or  appearance  of  snap ;  soapy. 

Sap-0-11  st'  r  l-a  iis.® 

Soapwort.  A  plant  of  the  Linnman 
class  Decandria,  natural  order  Oaryo- 
phyllacese.  The  root  and  leaves  have 
been  used  as  a  remedy  in  scrofula,  cancer, 
secondary  syphilis,  jaundice,  etc. 

Sa-pon-i-ff  i-ca'tion.  [SaponiSs- 
ca'ttio,  o'nis;  from  sa'po,  sapo'nis , 
“soap,”  and  fa'cio,  to  “make.”]  The 
conversion  of  oils  into  soap  by  the 
action  of  alkalies. 

Sa-pon'i-form.  [Saponifor'rais ; 

from  sa'po,  sapo'nis,  “soap.”]  Like  soap 
in  its  unctuosity. 

Sap'o-nin.  [Saposii'ma.]  A  name 
applied  to  the  frothy  extract  of  the  Sapo- 
na'ria  officina' lis. 

Sap'o-nule.  [Sapon'ulns;  from 
sa'po,  “soap,”  and  v\n,  “material.”] 
Literally,  a  material  out  of  which  soap 
is  made.  A  vo’atile  or  essential  oil  in 
combination  with  a  base. 

Sap-o-rif'ic.  [Saporif 'iciis ;  from 
sa'por,  “taste,”  and  fa'cio,  to  “make.”] 
Causing  or  imparting  taste. 
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Sap'o-rous.  [From  sa'por,  “taste.”] 
The  same  as  Sapid. 

Sapotacese,®  sap-o-ta'she-e,  or  Sa» 
po'tae.®  [From  Sapo'ta,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  tropics 
of  India,  Africa,  and  America.  Some 
genera  produce  edible  fruits,  as  the  Mar¬ 
malade  ( Achras ). 

Sa-po'tse,®  the  plural  of  Sa-po'ta, 
forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  plants.  See  Sapotacead. 

Sapphire,  saf'flr.  [Lat.  SappSii'- 
rus ;  Gr.  aairtfiapo;.]  A  precious  stone  of 
a  blue  color.  It  consists  essentially  of 
crystallized  alumina.  The  Oriental  ruby 
is  a  red  variety  of-  sapphire. 

Sa-pros'to-mus.®  [From  cairpog, 
“putrid,”  and  cropa,  a  “mouth.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  foul  or  stinking  breath. 

Sap-Wood,  or  Al-bur'nnm.'®  The 
outer  part  of  the  wood  of  exogenous 
trees,  which  is  softer  and  more  bibulous 
than  the  heart-wood.  It  is  through  the 
sap-wood  that  the  sap  ascends  from  the 
root  to  the  leaves. 

Sair'^S-na.®  Literally,  a  “pack  or 
burden.”  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
peculiar  substance  found  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach.  Also  applied  to  the 
foetus. 

Sar-^i'tis,  i dis*  [From  oap £,  oapicdg, 
“flesh.”]  Muscular  inflammation;  also, 
acute  rheumatism. 

Sar'co-carp.  [Sarcocar'pimn,  or 
Sareocar'pas;  from  erdpf,  aaps6g,  “ flesh,” 
and/ca/)7r6s,  “  fruit.”]  The  fleshy,  or  pulpy, 
part  of  a  drupe,  as  a  peach  or  plum. 

Saa*'eo-$ele.*  [From  erupj,  “flesh,” 
and  siiKrj,  a  “tumor.”]  (Fr.  Hcrnie 
charnue,  eii'mV  shait'nii'.)  A  fleshy  en¬ 
largement  of  the  testicle;  termed  also 
Her' nia  carno'sa  (“fleshy  hernia”). 

Sar-eo'des.®  [From  cup(,  “flesh.”] 
Like  flesh;  fleshy:  sarcous. 

Sar'coid.  [Sarcoi'des;  from  <rdp£, 
“flesh,”  and  eltiog,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  flesh. 

Sar-co-lcm'ma,  mis  S'  [From  c-dpf, 
“flesh,”  and  \tppa,  a  “covering.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  sheath  which  encloses  each 
of  the  muscular  fibrils. 

Ssw-eol'o-s’y.  [Sas'colo'gia;  from 
capl,  oapKog,  “flesh,”  and  \6yog,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  The  part  of  Anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body. 

Sar-coina,  a  tie,®  plural  Sar-co'- 
ma-ta.  [From  o-upf,  capKog,  “flesh.”]  In 
Pathology,  a  fleshy  tumor;  a  genus  of 
the  order  Tumores,  class  Locales,  of  Cul: 
len’s  Nosology.  Applied  by  Link  to  a 
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fleshy  part,  of  variable  form,  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  ovary  of  plants,  or  is  situated 
upon  it. 

Sar-com'a-tous.  [Sarcomato'- 

Sus;  from  sarco'ma.]  Relating  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  sarcoma;  fleshy. 

SarconrpSiaSos.  See  Omph  along  us. 
Sar-c©i»l»  'a-gons.  [Sareopli  'a- 
gus;  from  dpi,  “flesh,”  and  c/>uyci>,  to 
“  eat.”]  Eating,  or  living  on,  flesh. 

Sar-coph'a-gus.*  [From  the  same.] 
The  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
kind  of  stone  said  to  have  the  property 
of  consuming  dead  bodies  placed  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it.  Also  applied  to  a  coffin 
made  of  such  stone. 

Sar-co-pEsy'ma,  a tis.%  [From  dpi, 

“ flesh,”  and  <pvpa,  a  “tumor.”]  A  fleshy 
tumor. 

Sar-cop'teS.*  [From  dpi,  “flesh,” 
and  Koirrix),  to  “cut,”  to  “ pierce,”  or 
“  sting,”  as  a  worm  or  insect.]  That  which 
stings,  devours,  or  consumes  tlio  flesh. 
See  next  article. 

Sarcop'tes  Hom'I-niS.®  (“  Con¬ 
sumer  of  the  Flesh  of  Man.”)  The  name 
given  by  Raspail  to  the  Ac'arus  scabie'i, 
or  itch-insect.  It  is  a  parasite,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  class  Arachnida,  or  spiders, 
and  is  therefore  not  an  insect  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term. 

Sar-co'sis.*  The  progress  of  sar¬ 
coma.  Also,  preternatural  generation 
of  flesh. 

Sar-cot'ic.  [Sarcot'icus;  from 
oapxob),  to  “produce  flesh.”]  Making,  or 
inducing  the  growth  of,  flesh.  Applied 
to  medicines.  Also,  belonging  to  sar¬ 
coma. 

Sar'cons.  [From  dpi,  “  flesh.”] 
Fleshy;  pertaining  to  flesh  or  muscle. 

Sav-don'ic  liang-Ja.  [Ri'sus  Sar- 
don'icns;  from  aapioiwcd;,  “belonging  to 
Sardinia;”  so  called  because  a  certain 
Sardinian  plant  is  said  to  have  excited 
a  similar  affection.]  A  singular  con¬ 
vulsive  laugh.  Also  applied  to  a  pecu¬ 
liar  expression  of  countenance  observed 
in  tetanus,  diaphragmitis,  etc. ;  also 
termed  Spas’  muz  cyn'  icns. 

Sar'ment.  [Samen'tnm ;  from 
sar'po,  to  “prune.”]  A  runner;  a  long 
and  flexible  branch. 

Sar-uneii-ta'ceous.  [Sarmenta/- 
ceas;  from  sarmen'tum,  a  “sarment.”] 
Bearing  or  resembling  sarments. 

Sar-men-tif'er-ons.  [Sarmen- 
tif'erns;  from  sarmen'tum,  a  “sar¬ 
ment,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing 
sarments. 

Sar-men'tous.  [Sarment©  'sus ; 
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from  sarmen'tum,  a  “  sarment.”]  The 
same  as  Sarmentaceous. 

Sarraceniacese,*"  sar-ra-se-ne-a'- 
she-e.  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
herbaceous  plants,  found  in  the  bogs  of 
North  America.  It  includes  the  Sarra- 
c e'nia  (Side-Saddle  Flower). 

Sar'sa.®  The  Pharmncopoeial  name 
(Br.  Ph.)  for  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla,  the 
dried  root  of  Smi'lax  officina'  lis. 

Sar-sa-pa-ril'la.*  [Spanish,  sarqa, 
or  sar'za,  a  “brier,”  and  paril’la,  a  “lit¬ 
tle  vine.”]  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  Smilax  of¬ 
ficinalis,  and  other  species  of  Smilax. 
It  is  an  alterative,  much  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  secondary  syphilis  and 
scrofulous  affections. 

Sar-tori-us.®  [From  sax' tor,  a 
“tailor.”]  Belonging  to  a  tailor.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  muscle  (the  longest  of  the 
human  body),  so  called  because  a  tailor 
uses  it  in  crossing  his  legs.  It  arises 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  tubercle  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia. 

Sarx.*  [Gr.  dpi,  caps nj.]  Flesh; 
the  muscular  part  of  animals. 

Sar'za.5  [In  Spanish,  a  “bramble,” 
or  “low"  shrub.”]  Sarsaparilla.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for  the 
root  of  Smi'lax  officina, 'lis;  the  Radix 
Sarsaparillx  (“  Root  of  Sarsaparilla”)  of 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

Sas'sa-fras.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  ||  for  the  root  of  Sas'safras  officina'le. 

Sas'safras  Me-fSnlTa.*  (“  Pith  of 
Sassafras.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  pith  of  the  stems  of 
the  Sassafras  officinale.  From  this  pith 
a  bland  mucilage  is  obtained,  much  used 
as  an  application  to  inflamed  eyes. 

Sas'safras  Of-O^-i-na'le,  5  or  lan'. 
rus  Sas'safras.®'  A  tree  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  class  Enneandma,  natural  order 
Lauracese.  It  is  a  native  of  the  United 
States. 

Sas'safras  Ra-di'cis  Cor'tex.* 

(“Bark  of  Sassafras  Root.”)  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  bark 
of  the  root  of  the  Sassafras  officinale.  It 
is  reputed  stimulant,  sudorific,  and  diu¬ 
retic. 

Sat'el-lite.  [Satel'Ies,  gen.  Satcl'- 
litis.]  A  lifeguardsman ;  an  attendant 
or  partisan.  In  Astronomy,  a  moon  or 
secondary  planet,  which  revolves  around 
a  primary  planet. 

Sat'ellite  Veins.  Veins  that  ac¬ 
company  arteries,  especially  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  brachial  artery. 
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Sa-tel'IJ-tei,^  gen.  Sa-tel'li-Iuin, 

the  plural  of  Satel'les.  See  Satellite. 

Sa-tl'e-ty.  [Sati'etas;  from  sa'tis, 
‘‘enough.”]  Surfeit;  disgust  for  food, 
from  having  been  cloyed. 

Sat'in-Spar.  A  fibrous  variety  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  presenting  a  silky 
appearance  when  polished. 

Sa-ti'vus.*  [From  se'ro ,  sa'tum,  to 
“sow,”  or  “nlant.”]  Growing  in  fields 
or  gardens;  that  is,  cultivated.  Applied 
to  various  plants. 

Sat'u-rate.  [From  sat'uro,  sat-ura'- 
tnm,  to  “cloy,”  or  “fill.”]  To  fill  a  liquid 
with  as  much  salt,  or  other  soluble  sub¬ 
stance,  as  it  is  capable  of  dissolving. 

Sat-u-ra'tion.  [Satura'tio,  o' iris; 
from  the  same.]  The  act  of  saturating; 
the  state  of  a  solvent  which  has  dis¬ 
solved  as  much  of  a  soluble  body  as  it  is 
capable  of  dissolving;  or  the  state  of  a 
compound  in  which  its  elements  are 
combined  in  such  proportions  that  a 
fresh  quantity  of  either  cannot  be  added 
without  excess. 

Sat ' u ■'-■lino.  [Sat iiriii  nms;  from 
Satur' mis,  “Saturn;”  also,  a  term  for 
lead.]  In  Chemistry,  relating  to  lead. 
Also,  grave  or  dull,  as  distinguished 
from  mercurial. 

Sa-tur'nus.*  Saturn.  An  alchemi¬ 
cal  name  for  lead;  as,  Sal  Saturni  (“Salt 
of  Lead”). 

Sat-y-ri'a-sis.®  [From  aarvpo;,  a 
“satyr.”]  Excessive  or  inordinate  sex¬ 
ual  desire  in  men.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Dysorexise,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology.  The  proper  treatment  for 
this  disease  consists  in  a  mild  cooling 
diet,  accompanied  by  active  exercise 
and  the  use  of  a  cold  bath.  The  term 
satyriasis  has  also  been  applied  to  a 
species  of  elephantiasis,  from  its  hideous 
appearance.  See  Elephantiasis  Gra;- 

CORUSI. 

Satire,  sozh.  The  French  name  for 
“sage.”  See  Salvia. 

Saule,  sol.  The  French  name  for 
“willow.”  See  Salix. 

Sau'ri-au.  [SamVius;  from  aaiipo;, 
or  aavpa,  a  “lizard.”]  Relating  to  or  re¬ 
sembling  a  lizard.  Also,  an  animal  of  the 
lizard  tribe. 

Sau-rog-'ra-2»lsy%  [Saiwogra  pliia ; 

from  aaiipo;,  a  “lizard,”  and  ypafao,  to 
“write.”]  A  description  of  the  saurian 
reptiles. 

Sau'roid.  [Sauroi’des ;  from  aaiipo;, 
a  “lizard,”  and  eiio;,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  lizard. 

Sau-rol'o-gy.  [Sauirolo'gla;  from 
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aavpog,  a  “lizard,”  and  \6yo;,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  upon  saurian  rep¬ 
tiles;  or  the  science  of  saurian  reptiles. 

Sau-ropb'a-g-ous.  [Sauropli'a. 
S-us;  from  aaiipo ;,  a  “lizard,”  and  c/wyoj, 
to  “eat.”]  Eating  lizards  and  other 
reptiles.  Applied  to  birds. 

Saururaceie,®  sau-ru-ra'she-e. 
[From  Sauru'rus,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  the  marshes  of  China, 
India,  and  North  America. 

Sauvagesiace®,*  so-vazh-e-a'she-e. 
[From  Sauvaye'sia,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants  (herbs  or  shrubs),  found  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Sa-van'na,  or  Na-vaniiali.  A  low, 
open,  or  grassy  plain;  a  prairie.  Ap¬ 
plied  especially  to  the  vast  plains  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Sav'in.  The  Juniperus  sabina. 

Savon,  sS,'v6n«'.  The  French  name  for 
“soap.”  Sec  Sapo. 

Saw.  The  Scotch  popular  term  for 
any  salve,  or  ointment.  See  Unguentum. 

Saw-Toothed.  The  same  as  Ser¬ 
rate,  which  see. 

Sax  ad  Up.  [Saxat'Uis;  from  sax' urn, 
a  “  rock.”]  Living  or  growing  in  rocky 
places.  Applied  to  plants. 

Saxifragaceae,*  sax-e-fra-ga'shc-c. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  the  mountainous  re¬ 
gions  of  Europe  and  the  northern  parts 
of  the  world.  It  includes  Saxifraga. 
The  whole  order  is  more  or  less  astringent. 

Sax-if'ra-g'ae,*  the  plural  of  Sax- 
if'racja,  forming  the  Jussieuan  name  of 
a  natural  order  of  plants.  See  Saxi- 
FRAGACE.E. 

Sax'o-ny  Blue.  An  intensely  deep 
blue,  produced  by  a  solution  of  indigo  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Scat*.  [Crus'ta.]  A  crust-like  sub¬ 
stance  formed  on  superficial  ulcerations 
by  the  concretion  of  the  fluid  matter 
discharged  from  them.  Also,  the  same 
as  Scabies. 

Sca'bi-es.®  .  [From  sea' bo,  to 
“scratch.”]  The  itch;  otherwise  termed 
Psora.  Also,  a  scab. 

Sca'brid.  The  same  as  Scabrous. 

Scah-vi-llo'rus.*  [From  sea' her, 

“  rough,”  and  Jlos,  a  “  flower.”]  Having 
calyces  rough  with  hairs. 

Seab-ri-fo'll-us.*  [From  sca'bcr, 
“rough,”  “scabby,”  and  f o' Hum,  a 
“leaf.”]  Having-tough  leaves. 

Sca'brous,  or  Sca'brate.  [Sca'ber; 
from  sca'bo,  to  “scratch.”]  Rough; 
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rugged;  rough  to  the  touch.  Applied  to 
leaves,  etc. 

Sca'la,*  plural  Sca'lse.  A  ladder,  or 
staircase;  a  scale  of  steps;  a  regular 
gradation. 

Sca'la Tym'pa-ni.®  (“Stairway  of 
the  Tympanum.”)  The  superior  of  the 
scalse  of  the  cochlea. 

Sca'la  Ves-tib '  u  -1  i.*  (“Stairway  of 
the  Vestibule.”)  The  inferior  of  the 
scalse  of  the  cochlea. 

Sca'Iay®  gen.  Sca-la’ruii),  the  plural 
of  Scala,  which  see. 

Sca'la;  of  the  Coeh'le-a,  or  Sca'la? 
Coc5»'le-se.'*  (“Stairways  of  the  Coch¬ 
lea.”)  The  two  cavities  formed  by  the  la¬ 
mina  spiralis  or  spiral  septum  of  the  coch¬ 
lea.  They  are  severally  designated  the 
Scala  Tympani  and  Scala  Vestibuli. 

Sea-la  r'i-for  in.  [Scalarlfbr'mis ; 
from  sca'la,  a  “ladder.”]  Having  the 
form  of  a  ladder. 

Sealar'iform  Ducts  of  Plants.  A 

form  of  vascular  tissue,  differing  from 
dotted  ducts  only  in  the  form  of  the 
markings,  which  arc  like  cross-bars  or 
the  rounds  of  a  ladder. 

Scald.  [From  the  Italian  Scalda'rc, 
to  “heat.”]  A  lesion  of  some  part  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  application  of  a  hot  fluid. 

Scald'-Mead.  A  common  name  for 
Porrigo,  or  ringworm  of  the  scalp.. 

Scale.  [Lat.  Sqna'ma;  Fr.  Ecaille, 
Aka!'.]  One  of  the  small  lamina)  which 
cover  most  fishes,  serpents,  the  wings 
of  certain  insects,  etc.  In  Botany,  any 
thin,  scale-like  appendage.  Applied  in 
Pathology  to  a  small,  opaque,  whitish 
lamina  of  morbid  cuticle,  running  into 
layers  or  crusts,  which  fall  off  repeatedly 
and  are  soon  reproduced. 

Scale.  [From  sca'la,  a  “ladder,”  or 
“stair;”  hence,  something  which  is  re¬ 
gularly  divided.]  A  line  or  rule  of  defi¬ 
nite  length,  divided  into  a  given  number 
of  equal  parts,  which  are  sometimes 
termed  degrees. 

Scale-Sliin.  See  Ichthyosis. 

Sca-lene'.  [Scale'num,  neuter  of 
Scale'mus;  from  owaArji'oj,  “unequal.”] 
A  figure  having  unequal  sides.  A  triangle 
of  which  all  the  sides  are  unequal. 

Sca-le'nus.*  [From  the  same.]  The 
name  of  two  muscles,  the  anticus  and  the 
posticus,  which  bend  the  head  and  neck. 
They  arise  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebra)  of  the  neck,  and  are  in¬ 
serted  into  the  first  and  second  ribs. 

Sca'ler.  An  instrument  used  by  den¬ 
tists  for  removing  the  scales  of  tartar 
from  the  teeth. 


Scalloped,  skol'lopt.  The  same  as 
Crenate, — i.e.  marked  with  even  and 
rounded  notches  on  the  margin,  as  some 
leaves. 

Scalp.  [Epicra'nium.]  The  in¬ 
teguments  of  the  skull. 

Seal 'pel.  [Scalpel'luin;  from 

scal'po,  to  “carve,”  or  “scrape.”]  A 
small  knife,  usually  with  a  straight  blade 
fixed  firmly  in  the  handle:  used  in  dis¬ 
secting;  also  in  surgical  operations. 

Scal'prum.®  [From  scal'po,  to 
“scrape.”]  A  raspatory  used  in  trepan¬ 
ning.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  a  mammal. 
See  Raspatory. 

Scal'prum  Den-ta'le.  |:  [From  dens, 
a  “tooth.”]  A  filo  used  by  dentists. 

Scaly.  See  Squamose. 

Scam-mo'iil-a.'*  The  scammony- 
plant.  See  Convolvulus  Scammonia. 

Seam-mo'ni-nm.*  Scammony.  The 
Pbarmacopoeial  name  ||  for  the  concrete 
juiceof  therootof  the  C oncol' ruins  Scam- 
mo' nia.  Scammony  is  an  active  cathartic, 
often  causing,  when  taken  alone,  griping, 
or  other  unpleasant  consequences,  to  ob¬ 
viate  which  it  is  usually  combined  with 
other  medicines. 

Scammo'nium  Sy-ri'a-cum.* 

(“Syrian  Scammony.”)  A  name  for  the 
gum  resin  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
Convolvulus  Scammo'nia.  See  Sc  ammo¬ 
nium. 

Scammony.  See  Scammoniujl 

Scan/ dent.  [Scan'dens;  from 

scan' do,  scan' sum,  to  “climb.”]  Climb¬ 
ing;  clinging  to  contiguous  objects  for 
support,  by  tendrils,  etc.  Applied  to 
plants. 

Scan' sor,  o'r/s.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  climber.  Applied  in  the  plural  ( Scan - 
so'res)  to  an  order  of  birds  which  have 
the  toes  arranged  in  pairs,  two  before 
and  two  behind,  a  conformation  of  the 
foot  which  is  admirably  adapted  for 
climbing. 

Scan-so'res,*  the  plural  of  Scansor, 
which  see. 

Scan-so ' ri-al.  A  climbing  bird.  See 

Scansor. 

Scape.  [Sca'pus;  from  okSito;,  a 
“  stick,”  or  “  staff;”  a  “ stalk.”]  A  flower- 
stalk  which  arises  from  the  stem  at  or  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  in  the 
primrose,  blood-root,  etc. 

Sca'plia.®  [From  oKa-nm,  to  “dig.”] 
A  skiff,  or  small  boat.  The  depression 
or  cavity  of  the  external  ear,  otherwise 
called  Fas' sa  navicula'ris. 

Scaphoid,  or  skaf'oid.  [Scaphoid 
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des;  from  sca'pha,  a  “skiff,”  and  dco;,  a 
“form.”]  Resembling  a  little  boat; 
navicular. 

Scaj)-i-Slo'nis.  :  [From  sea' pus,  a 
“scape,”  and  Jlox,  a  “flower.”]  Having 
flowers  upon  a  scape:  scapiflo'rous. 

Scap'I-form.  [Scapifor'mis:  from 
sea' pus,  a  “  soape.”]  Formed  like  a 
scape. 

Scap'I-geiy*'  or  Sca-pig'e-rus.* 

[From  sca'pus,  a  “  scape,”  and  rje'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Having  scape-like  stems:  sca- 
pigerous. 

Scap'u-la.®  (Fr.  Omoplate,  o'mo'- 
plat'.)  The  shoulder-blade;  a  bone  which 
extends  from  the  shoulder-joint  towards 
the  vertebral  column.  It  is  broad,  flat, 
and  generally  triangular,  in  the  mam¬ 
malia. 

Scap-u-lal'&I-a.*  [From  scrip' ula, 
and  a\yo;,  “pain.”]  Pain  in  the  scapula. 

Scap'u-Iar.  [Scapula'ris.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  scapula.  Applied  to 
arteries,  veins,  etc. :  scapulary. 

Scap-ii-Io-dyn'I-a.*  [From  soap'ula, 
and  o Yujri,  “pain.”]  Applied  to  pain  or 
rheumatism  in  the  shoulder. 

Scap'u-lo-Mii’me-ral.  [Scap'ulo- 
Humera'lis.]  A  term  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  shoulder-joint. 

Scar.  (See  Cicatrix.)  Applied  in 
Botany  to  the  Hilum,  which  see. 

Scarf  '-Skin.  [Perhaps  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Sceorp,  “clothing,”  or 
“covering.”]  The  cuticle,  or  epidermis. 

Scitr-i-fi-ca'tion.  [Searilica'tio, 
« ’nis;  from  scarifico,  scarified’ turn,  to 
“lance,”  as  a  sore,  to  “'make  little  inci¬ 
sions.”]  The  operation  of  making  snmll 
superficial  incisions,  or  punctures,  with 
a  lancet  or  scarificator,  usually  with  a 
view  to  local  depletion. 

Scar-i-fi-ca'tor.  [Scarifflea'tor, 
o' vis;  from  the  same.]  An  instrument 
used  in  the  operation  of  cupping.  Also, 
an  instrument  with  a  blunt  edge,  used 
in  tooth-extraction  for  separating  the 
gum  from  the  tooth. 

Sca'rf-ous,  or  Sca'rl-ose.  [Scario'- 
sivs.]  Thin,  dry,  and  membranaceous. 
Applied  to  parts  of  plants. 

Scav-la-ti'na.®  [Feminine  singular 
of  scarlati’nus,  fe'bris  being  understood.] 
Scarlet  fever  ;  a  disease  characterized  by 
contagious  fever,  and  a  scarlet  eruption 
on  the  skin  in  patches,  ending  in  three 
or  four  days  in  desquamation  of  the  cu¬ 
ticle.  A  genus  of  the  order  Exanthemata , 
class  Pyrexise,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology.  It 
is  often  accompanied  with  great  soreness 
in  the  fauces  and  throat,  and  is  then 
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sometimes  termed  Scarlati'na  angino'sti 
or  paristhmit'ica.  See  Paristhmitis. 

Scarlatina  Ma-lig'na.*  (“  Malig¬ 
nant  Scarlet  Fever.”)  A  species  of  scar¬ 
latina,  considered  to  be  essentially  the 
same  with  Cynan'che  malig'na  (putrid 
sore-throat). 

Scarlatina  Simplex.*  (“Simple 
Scarlet  Fever.”)  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  a  mild  form  of  scarlatina, 
attended  with  little  or  no  soreness  of  the 
throat. 

Scar'la-tsise.  [Lat..  Scarlati'nus; 

from  the  Italian  Scarlat'to,  a  “deep red.”] 
Of  a  deep  red  or  scarlet  color. 

Scar-la-tl-no-i'cles.®  [From  scarla- 
ti'nus,  and  ridoj,  a  “form.”]  Resembling 
scarlatina  ( febris );  of  a  scarlet  color: 
scarlatinoid. 

Scarlet  Fever.  See  Scarlatina. 

Scarred.  See  Cicatrizattts. 

Sceleton.  See  Skeleton. 

Syel-o-tyr'be.*  [From  <tk£\o;,  .  the 
“leg,”  and  ru/Ar/,  “commotion,”  or  “agi¬ 
tation.”]  Literally,  “leg-commotion.” 
A  form  of  shaking  palsy,  usually  at¬ 
tended  with  a  contracted  state  of  the 
limbs. 

Scepaceae,*  se-pa'she-e.  A  small  nat¬ 
ural  order  of  exogenous  trees,  natives  of 
tropical  India.  It  includes  the  Sce'pa. 

Sclieele’s  (sheclz)  Green.  A  well- 
known  pigment  consisting  of  arsenite  of 
copper. 

Selierlievo,  skeR-le-i'vo.  A  disease 
in  Illyria  and  Dalmatia  of  a  syphilitic 
character. 

Sehe-ro'ina.*  [From  o-yrpoj,  “  dry 
land,”  or  Jnpdf,  “  dry.”]  A  dry  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  eye,  owing  to  a  deficiency 
of  the  lachrymal  secretion. 

Schin-dy-le'sis.*  [From  axivlm\tu, 
to  “  split  into  small  pieces.”]  A  variety 
of  synarthrosis,  in  which  one  bone  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  slit  in  another,  as  the 
vomer  into  the  sphenoid. 

Scliistf,  shist.  [Schis'ta:  from  cyiCw, 
to  “cleave.”]  A  species  of  rock  of  a 
fissile  structure,  such  as  gneiss.  Often 
applied  to  the  varieties  of  slate. 

Sctiis-to-car'  pons.  [Sc!i  istocar 
pus;  from  a\ to  “cleave,”  and  Kapno j, 
“fruit.”]  Having  fissile  fruit.  Applied 
to  a  family  of  mosses. 

Scliist'oid.  [Scliistoi'des ;  from 
schis'ta,  “schist,”  and  eldo;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  schist. 

Sehis-tor'rha-etiis.®  [From  ov.iord?, 
“cloven,”  and  p-xX'S,  the  “spine.”]  In 
Latin,  Spi'na  Bif'I-da.  Literally, 
“cloven  spine.”  Names  for  Hydrorrha- 
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chis,  so  called  from  the  double  channel 
which  often  exists  through  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  the  vertebral  column,  the 
one  channel  containing  the  spinal  mar¬ 
row,  the  other  the  dropsical  fluid. — 
(Good.) 

Sell  is 'lose.  or  Nell  is' tons.  [Seliis- 
to'sus.]  Having  the  structure  of  schist. 

SchizHiulraceav  ske-zan-dra'she-e. 
[From  Schizan' dra,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs,  found  in  India,  Japan,  and  North 
America. 

S$hnei-de'rl-an  MeBn'brane. 

[From  Schnei'der,  its  describer.]  The 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  interior  of 
the  nose  and  cavities  directly  connected 
with  it.  Also  termed  the  Pituitary  mem¬ 
brane. 

Schorl.  [From  the  Swedish  Scorl, 
“brittle”?]  A  brittle  mineral,  usually 
occurring  in  black,  prismatic  crystals. 
It  becomes  electric  by  heat  and  friction. 

S$i-a-do-phyl'lus.*  [From  emu;,  a 
“canopy,”  a  “parasol,”  and  <j>v\\ov,  a 
“leaf.”]  Having  leaves  in  the  form  of 
an  umbrella  or  parasol. 

S$i-at'ic.  [Nciat'icus;  from  ischi- 
at'icns,  “ischiatic.”]  Belonging  to  the 
ischium.  See  Ischiatic. 

Sciat'ie  Nerve,  Oreat.  [Lat.  Ner'- 
vus  Ischiat'icus  Major:  Fr.  Grand 
Nerf  Sciatique,  gnoNG  neRf  s6'S,'t4k'.] 
The  termination  of  the  sacral  or  sciatic 
plexus.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  nerves, 
and  is  distributed  chiefly  to  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh. 

S$i-at'I-ca.*  [From  sciat'icus,  “be¬ 
longing  to  the  ischium.”]  A  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  hip-joint.  Also,  a  neu¬ 
ralgic  affection  of  the  saero-sciatic  nerve. 
See  Ischiagra. 

Scl'cnce.  [Scien'tia;  from  sci'o,  to 
“know.”]  Knowledge;  learning;  skill. 
The  knowledge  of  many  persons  method¬ 
ically  digested  and  arranged  so  as  to  be¬ 
come  attainable  by  one.  The  knowledge 
of  reasons  and  their  conclusions  consti¬ 
tute  abstract,  that  of  causes  and  effects  and 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  natural,  science. 

Stil'la,::  gen.  S^il'lse.  [Perhaps 
from  cksKKw,  to  “  dry.”]  Squill.  A  Lin- 
nman  genus  of  the  class  Hexandria, 
natural  order  Liliacese.  Also,  the  Phar¬ 
macopoeia!  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  of  the  bulb  of 
Sc  ilia  (or  Squilla)  maritima,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  of  the 
JJrgin'ea  scil'la. 

Scil'la  Ma-rit'i-ma.*  The  squill, 
or  sea-onion. 

Scil'la;  Ma-ri<  l-miv  Bul'bus.* 
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(“Bulb  of  the  Scilla  Maritima.”)  See 
Scilla. 

S$il'll-tin.  [Ncilliti'na;  from  scil'la, 
“squill.”]  The  active  principle  of  the 
squill. 

Scimitar-Shaped.  See  Acinaci" 

FORM. 

S^in-til-la'tion.  [Sclntilla'tio, 

o' ii is  ;  from  scintil'lo,  scintilla' turn,  to 
“sparkle.”]  A  sparkling,  as  of  fire. 
Applied  to  the  twinkling  or  tremulous 
motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  appear 
as  if  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  them 
were  not  continuous,  but  produced  by 
particles  succeeding  each  other  at  inter¬ 
vals  by  a  vibratory  movement. 

S^i'on.  A  young  branch  or  shoot  of 
a  tree,  especially  one  used  for  grafting. 

Nvir-rlio-sas'tri-a.*  [From  axippo;, 
“scirrhus,”  and  yaarnp,  the  “stomach.”] 
Scirrhus,  or  incipient  cancer,  of  the  sto¬ 
mach. 

Scir'rlioid.  [Seirrhoi'des;  from 
emppog,  a  “hard  tumor,”  and  dcog,  “re¬ 
semblance.”]  The  same  as  Keloide, 
which  see. 

Sdr-rho'ma,  a tis.*  [From  crxif'pocn, 

to  “  harden.”]  The  same  as  Scirrhus. 

Sclr-rho-sar'ca.®  [From  scir'rhus, 
and  <rupj,  “flesh.”]  The  Scleriasis  neona¬ 
torum,  or  scirrhous  hardening  in  the  flesh 
of  new-born  infants.  See  Scleroma. 

Sc  I  rr  lions.  [Scirrho'sus:  from 
scir'rhus.]  Of  the  nature  of  scirrhus,  or 
pertaining  to  scirrhus. 

Scir'rhus.*  [Gr.  crxippo; ;  Fr.  Squirrhe, 
or  Squirre,  sk&R.]  A  hard,  indolent  tu¬ 
mor,  mostly  affecting  a  glandular  part, 
but  occasionally  occurring  in  other  tis¬ 
sues.  It  generally  precedes  cancer  in  the 
ulcerated  state.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Tumores,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosol¬ 
ogy- 

Ssit-a-min'e-ae.*  A  synonym  for 
Zingiber  ace  as,  which  see. 

Sci-u-ri'ni,*  or  Ncl'u-riiies.  [From 

sciu'rus,  a  “squirrel.”]  A  family  of  Ro¬ 
dents,  of  which  the  genus  Sciurus  is  the 
type.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
very  narrow  lower  incisors,  and  by  their 
long  bushy  tail. 

S<fi'u-roid.  [From  the  same.]  In 
Botany,  like  a  squirrel’s  tail. 

Scleranthacese,*  skle-ran-tha'she-e. 
[From  Scleran'thus,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  They  are  all  weeds. 

Scle-re'ina,  a tisfi  [From  ox\np6f, 
“hard,”  and  cede'ma,  a  “dropsical  swell¬ 
ing.”]  A  hard  or  indurated  oedema. 
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Scle-rem'a-tous.  Belonging  to  scle¬ 
rema;  of  the  nature  of  sclerema. 

.S€l<3r-en-$e-pha'II-a.*  [From  ash- 
pi;,  “hard,”  and  sysipaXoj,  the  “brain.”] 
Induration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

Sele-ri'a-sis.*  [Fromcr*-A?;pi5f,“  hard.”] 
An  induration,  or  hard  tumor;  a  scirrhus. 

Sel6r'o-gen.  [From  esXvpo;,  “  hard,” 
and  ysva>,  to  “be  born,”  to  “be  pro¬ 
duced.”]  The  same  as  Lignine,  which 
see. 

Sele-ro&'e-nus.*  [From  asXrtpo;, 
“  hard,”  and  yeri/uo,  to  “produce.”]  Mak¬ 
ing  hard;  hardening  or  thickening. 

Scle-ro'ma,  a  Si's.*  [From  ai chpou,  to 
“  harden.”]  Properly,  a  hard  tumor.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  an  induration  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  arteries,  integuments,  <fcc. 

SeI€r-o-me'niiix.®  [From  ashpit, 
“hard,”  and  ph iy£,  a  “membrane.”] 
Literally,  the  “  hard  or  tough  membrane.” 
A  name  for  the  Dura  Mater,  which  see. 

Kcler-oph- thill' ml-a.®  [From 

oshpo;,  “hard,”  and  dpdaXpo;,  an  “eye.”] 
Protrusion  of  the  eyeball.  Inflammation 
of  the  eye,  attended  with  hardness. 

Scler-o-phyl'lus.®  [From  ash  pi;, 
“hard,”  and  pvWov,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
rigid  or  stiff  leaves. 

Scler'o-pus.*  [From  asXrjpo;,  “hard,” 
and  i rov;,  a  “foot.”]  Having  the  foot  or 
stipes  very  hard. 

Sel£r-o-sar-co'ma,  a tis.*  [From 
ash  pi;,  “hard,”  and  aapswya,  a  “fleshy 
tumor.”]  A  hard,  fleshy  excrescence. 

Sele-ro'sis.®  The  progress  of  scle¬ 
roma.  Virchow  defines  the  term  to  be 
“thickening  with  condensation.” 

Sele-ro'tal.  [Sclerota'lis;  from 
oshpo;,  “hard.”]  Applied  by  Owen  to 
the  cartilaginous  or  osseous  parts  of  the 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye. 

Scle-rot'ic.  [Sclerot'icus ;  from 

ashpit),  to  “harden.”]  Hard;  tough. 

Sclerot'ic  Coat.  [Tu'nica  Scle- 
rot'ica.]  The  same  as  Sclerotica, 
which  see. 

Selc-rot  i-ea.®  [From  sclerot'icus, 
“  hard.”]  The  hard,  dense,  fibrous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  eye,  which  with  the  cornea 
forms  the  external  coat  or  tunic  of  that 
organ ;  sometimes  called  the  white  of  the 
eye. 

Scle-ro'tis.*  A  name  for  the  Scle¬ 
rotica,  which  see. 

Scle-ro-ti'tis,  i dis.*  [From  scle- 
ro'tis.]  Inflammation  of  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye. 

Sco-bic'u-lar.  [Scobicula'ris ; 

from  scobs,  sco'bis,  “sawdust.”]  The 
same  as  Scobiform. 
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Scob'l-form.  [Scobifor'mis ;  from 
the  same.]  Applied  to  seeds  that  are 
fine  as  sawdust. 

Scobs,*  gen.  Sco'bis.  Any  powder 
or  dust  produced  by  sawing,  filing,  &c. 
Also,  the  scoria  of  any  metal. 

Scol'e-coid.  [Scolecoi'des ;  from 
osJih’t,  a  “worm,”  and  slio;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  worm;  vermiform. 

Scol-e-col'o-gy.  [Scolecolo'g-ia ; 
from  as’Sihl,  a  “.worm,”  and  Aoyoj,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  upon  worms;  the 
science  of  worms. 

Sco-li-o'nia,  at  is*  [Gr.  asoXiwpa ; 
from  osoXtow,  to  “crook,”  to  “bend.”] 
A  bend  or  curve.  Applied  to  a  morbid 
curvature  of  the  spine. 

Sco-llio'sis.*  [Gr.  asoXiom; ;  from 
the  same.]  A  distortion  of  the  spine. 
The  progress  or  formation  of  scolioma. 

Sco-ll-ot'ic.  [Scoliot'lcus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  scoliosis. 

Scolloped.  See  Crenate,  and 
Scalloped. 

Sco-pa'ri-um.®  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Ed.  and  Dub.  Pli.)  for  the  tops  of 
Gytisus  scoparius.  Seo  next  article. 

Sco-pa'rl-us.®  [From  sco’pie,  a 
“broom.”]  Broom.  The  Pharmaeo- 
pceial  name  ||  for  tho  fresh  tops  of  the 
Cytisus  scoparius,  otherwise  termed  tho 
Spartium  scoparium,  and  Sarotham'mus 
scopa'rius.  Broom  is  diuretic  and 
cathartic,  and  has  often  proved  useful  as 
a  remedy  in  dropsy. 

Scor'a-mis.*  [From  asiop,  “  ordure.”] 
A  night-stool,  or  night-chair. 

Scor-bu'tic.  [Scorbu'ticus.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  scorbutus,  or  scurvy,  or  affected 
with  scurvy. 

Scor-bu'tHS.*  Tho  scurvy,  a  disease 
characterized  by  heaviness,  dejection  of 
spirits,  bloated  countenance,  livid  spots 
on  the  skin,  offensive  breath,  spongy 
gums,  with  occasional  haemorrhage  from 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  swelling  of  the 
legs,  etc.  A  genus  of  the  order  Impeti- 
rjincs,  class  Cacliexise,  of  Cullen’s  Nosol¬ 
ogy;  also  termed  Porphyra. 

Seo'rl-a,®  plural  Sco'rl-se.  [From 
csdp,  “excrement.”]  Properly,  tho  dross 
of  melted  metals.  Usually  applied  to 
volcanic  cinders. 

Sco-ri-a'ceous.  [Scoria'ceus.]  Re¬ 
lating  to,  or  like,  scoria. 

Scoriae.  See  Scoria. 

Sco'ri-form.  [  Scorifor'mis :  from 
sco'ria.']  Having  the  character  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  scoriae. 

Seor'pi-oid.  [Scorpioi'den ;  from 
asopriug,  a  “scoi’pion,”  and  cllo;,  a  “form.”] 
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Resembling  a  scorpion ;  coiled  round  like 
a  scorpion,  as  the  branches  of  the  cyme 
of  the  Heliotrope. 

Sco-tasnut.  a  tie.*  [From  aKoru^io,  to 
“darken.”]  Dimness  of  sight. 

Scotcb-Fid'tlle.  A  vulgar  term  for 
Scabies. 

Sco-to'ma,®  plural  Sco-to'ina-ta. 

[From  a  kotos,  “darkness.”]  Darkness 
before  the  eyes;  obscurity  of  vision;  an 
affection  symptomatic  of  various  dis¬ 
eases. 

Scott's  Ac' id  Bath.  A  bath  of 
diluted  aqua  regia,  employed  by  Dr.  Scott 
as  a  remedy  for  jaundice.  The  aqua 
regia  should  be  compounded  of  three 
parts  in  measure  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
two  of  nitric  acid;  and  in  preparing 
them  for  use,  a  pint  of  the  combined  acid 
is  to  be  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water.  The 
acid  bath  is  to  consist  of  three  ounces 
of  this  diluted  acid  to  every  gallon  of 
water. 

Scro-bic'u-Iate.  [Scrobicula'tus ; 

from  serobic' ulus,  a  “ditch,”  or  “cavity.”] 
Pitted;  marked  with  pits  or  cavities. 

Scro-bic-u-lo'sus.®  [From  the  same.] 
Synonymous  with  Scrobiculate. 

Scro-bic'u-lus.®  [Diminutive  of 
scrobs,  a  “ditch.”]  A  little  ditch;  a  pit 
or  hollow. 

Scrobic'ulus  Cor'dis.®  (Literally, 
the  “Pit  of  the  Heart.”]  The  hollow 
part  near  the  region  of  the  heart;  the  pit 
of  the  stomach. 

Scrof 'u-la,®  written  also  Scropli'u- 

la.®  [From  scro'fa,  a  “sow;”  because 
swine  are,  it  is  said,  sometimes  affected 
with  a  similar  disease.]  (Fr.  Scrofules, 
skRo'ful',  and  Hcrouclles,  iVknoo'ell'.) 
The  king’s  evil.  A  disease  characterized 
chiefly  by  chronic  swelling  of  absorbent 
glands,  particularly  of  the  neck,  behind 
the  ears,  and  under  the  chin,  tending 
slowly  to  imperfect  suppuration.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  order  Impctigincs,  class  Ca- 
ch exiie,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology;  also  termed 
Struma. 

Scrof-u-lo'sis.®  The  morbid  condi¬ 
tion  or  progress  of  scrofula. 

Scrof'u-lous.  [Scrofulo'sus.] 

Having  scrofula;  of  the  nature  of  scrof¬ 
ula. 

Nero  pit  u-lii.®  The  same  as  Scrof¬ 
ula,  which  see. 

Scroph-u-la'rK-a  Ko-do'sa.*  The 

systematic  name  of  the  figwort,  a  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Scroph u la riaceie. 

Scrophulariacese,®  skrof-u-la-re- 
a'she-e.  [From  Scrophula'ria,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 


plants  (herbs  or  shrubs),  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  except  the  coldest. 
They  are  allied  to  Solanaccse,  and  are 
generally  acrid  and  bitterish.  Some  of 
them  are  poisonous.  It  includes  the 
Diijita'lis  (Foxglove)  and  Calceola'ria. 

Scropli-u-la'ri-se,®  the  plural  of 
Scrophula'ria,  forming  the  Jussieuan 
name  of  an  order  of  plants.  SeeScROPH- 
ULARIACEA3. 

Scropb-u-Io'sis.®  The  same  as 
SCROFULOSIS. 

Scro'tal.  [Scrota'lis.]  Relating  to 
the  scrotum. 

Scro'tal  I  Cor 'hi -a.  [Her'nia 
Scrota'lis,  or  Her'nia  Scro'ti.]  The 

protrusion  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  vis¬ 
cera,  into  the  scrotum ;  termed  also  Os¬ 
cheocele,  and  Scrotocele. 

Sero'tl-form.  [Scrotifor'mis ; 

from  scro'tum,  a  “bag,”  or  “pouch.”] 
Pouch-shaped. 

Scro'to-cele.®  [From  scro'tum,  and 
Ki'iXr;,  a  “  tumor.”]  The  same  as  Scrotal 
Hernia,  which  see. 

Scro'tum,®  gen.  Scro'ti.  (Literally, 
a.  “  bag,”  or  “  pouch.”)  The  common 
integuments  which  enclose  the  testicles 
as  in  a  bag,  or  pouch. 

Scru'plc.  [Scru'pulus;  diminu¬ 
tive  of  scru'pus,  a  “little  stone.”]  A 
weight  of  twenty  grains.  See  Grajima. 

Scurf.  [  Fur 'fur,  urfs.]  Small  ex¬ 
foliations  of  the  cuticle,  or  branlike 
scales  which  occur  on  the  scalp  or  skin, 
after  some  cutaneous  eruptions;  dandriff. 
In  Botany,  applied  to  minute  or  branlike 
scales  on  the  epidermis. 

Scurvy.  See  Scorbutus. 

Scu'tatc.  [Scuta'tus;  from  ecu' turn, 
a  “shield.”]  Shield-shaped.  Applied 
in  Zoology  to  a  surface  protected  by  large 
scales. 

Scu-tcl'la,®  or  Scu-tcl'lum.®  [Dimi¬ 
nutive  of  scu' turn,  a  “shield”?]  Lite¬ 
rally,  a  “platter.”  Applied  to  a  species 
of  fructification,  orbicular,  concave,  and 
raised  at  the  margin,  as  in  some  lichens. 
Also,  a  small  triangular  piece  on  the  back 
of  the  mesothorax,  between  the  elytra,  or 
the  wings  of  insects. 

Seu-tel'lae,®  the  plural  of  Scutella, 
which  see. 

Scu-tel-la'ri-a.®  Scullcnp.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb 
of  the  Scutella' ri a  lateriflo'ra.  It  is 
reputed  an  efficacious  nervine. 

Scu'tel-Iate.  [Scutella'tus;  from 
scutel'la,  “a  platter.”]  Applied  to  a 
lichen  that  is  covered  with  scutellfs.  Hav¬ 
ing  conceptacles  formed  like  sc utellse. 
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Scu-tel'H-form.  [Scntellifor'mis ; 

from  scutel'la,  a  “platter.”]  Formed  like 
a  platter. 

Scii-tel-lo-i'des.*  [From  scutel'la, 
a  “platter,”  and  ddo;,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  acutella. 

Scn-ti-bran-«W-a'tus.*  [From  scu'- 
tum,  a  “shield,”  and  branchiae.]  Applied 
in  the  plural  neuter  ( Scutobranchia'ta ) 
to  an  order  of  Gasterop'oda,  in  which  the 
shell  covers  the  animal,  and  particularly 
the  branchiae,  like  a  shield. 

Scn'tl-form.  [Scatifor'mis;  from 
scu' turn,  a  “shield.”]  Resembling  a 
shield  in  form. 

Scu'ti-pe<l.  [Sen'll j>es,  -p'edis;  from 
scu’ turn,  a  “shield,”  and  pes,  a  “foot.”] 
Literally,  ‘'shield-footed.”  Applied  to  a 
family  of  birds  having  the  forepart  of 
the  legs  covered  with  segments  of  un¬ 
equal  horny  rings,  ending  on  each  side  in 
a  groove. 

Scu'toiil.  [Scutoi'rtes ;  from  scu'- 
tum,  a  “shield.”]  Resembling  a  shield; 
scutiform. 

S^yb'a-lum,*  plural  S^jlb'a-la. 

[From  okvSolXov,  “ordure.”]  Dry,  hard 
excrement  that  has  formed  into  little 
rounded  balls  like  sheep’s  dung,  or  some¬ 
what  larger. 

S?y'phi-form.  [Scypliifoc'mis ; 

from  aKvjjO;,  a  “cup.”]  Formed  like  a 
cup  or  goblet. 

Ssy-pho-i'deS.*'  [From  okv^o;,  a 
“cup,”  and  ctSo;,  a  “form.”]  Resembling 
a  cup:  scy'phoid. 

Scytoblasta.  See  Scytoblastema. 

S^y-to-blas-te'ma,  a tis.&  [From 
okuto;,  a  “  skin,”  and  /?Xa<rnj^a,  a 
“growth.”]  The  organic  growth  or  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  skin ;  also  of  the  exan¬ 
themata. 

Sgy-to-blas-te'sis.*  The  progress 
of  scytoblastema. 

Se  De-len-den'do.®  (“In  Defend¬ 
ing  Oneself.”)  Applied  in  Medical  Juris¬ 
prudence  to  a  species  of  excusable 
homicide,  the  consequence  of  a  lawful 
act  done  in  self-preservation. 

Seam.  See  Suture. 

Sea-On'ion.  The  Soil' la  marit'ima, 
or  squill. 

Search'ing1.  The  operation  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  metallic  instrument  through 
the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  a  calculus. 

Sea-Salt.  The  chloride  of  sodium, 
obtained  from  sea-water.  See  Sodii 
Chloridum. 

Sea-Sick'iiess.  [JTau'seaMari'na.] 

A  distressing  kind  of  sickness,  accom- 
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panied  with  vomiting,  generally  expe¬ 
rienced  at  sea  by  those  who  are  as  yet 
unused  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 
After  one  has  become  somewhat  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  sea-life,  it  usually  abates,  or 
ceases  altogether ;  but  there  are  those 
who,  though  almost  constantly  at  sea, 
are  always  liable  to  a  return  of  this 
affection  whenever  the  water  is  unusu¬ 
ally  agitated. 

Se-bii'ceoiis.  [Seba'ceus ;  from 

se'bum,  or  se'vum,  “suet.”]  (Fr.  Sebac £, 
si'b&'si'.)  Fatty;  suety.  Applied  to 
glands  which  secrete  an  oily  matter  re¬ 
sembling  suet. 

Se-ba^j'ic.  [Seba^'icus;  from  se'bum, 
“  suet,”  or  “  tallow.”]  Applied  to  an  acid 
obtained  from  suet  and  other  oils. 

Se'bate.  [Se'bas,  a'tis.]  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  sebacic  acid  with  a  base. 

Se-bif 'er-«ns.  [Sebif'erus;  from 
se'bum,  “suet,”  or  “tallow,”  and  fe'ro, 
to  “bear.”]  Bearing  or  producing  fat  or 
oil.  Applied  to  certain  plants. 

Se-bip'a-rous.  [Sebip'arus;  from 
se'bum,  “tallow,”  and  pa’rio,  to  “pro- 
duce,”  or  “bear.”]  Producing,  forming, 
or  secreting  fat  or  oil. 

Sebum.  See  Sevum. 

Se-ca'le.*  [From  se'co,  to  “cut.”] 
(Fr.  Seicjle,  segl  or  sigl.)  Rye.  A  Lin- 
nman  genus  of  the  class  Triandria,  natu¬ 
ral  order  Graminaceee. 

Seca'le  €e-re-a'le.*  The  systematic 
name  of  common  rye. 

Seca'le  Cor-mi'tiim.®  ( “  Horned,  or 
Spurred,  Rye.”)  The  ergot  of  rye;  a 
diseased  growth,  or  excrescence,  on  the 
Secale  cereale,  black,  and  curved  like  the 
spur  of  a  fowl.  See  Ergot  a. 

Sec'a-lin.  [Seeali'na.]  The  gluten 
of  the  Secale  cereale. 

Sec-a-li'nus.*  Belonging  to  the 
Secale  cereale,  or  to  the  Secale  cornutum. 

Se'cant.  [Se'cans;  from  se’co,  to 
“  cut.”]  “  Cutting.”  Applied  to  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to 
one  extremity  of  an  arc,  and  produced 
until  it  meets  the  tangent  to  the  other 
extremity. 

Se-cer'nent.  [Seeer'neiis,  or  Se- 
creto'rias;  from  secer'no,  to  “ separate,” 
or  “secrete.”]  (Fr.  Secretaire,  si'kui'- 
twaR'.)  Literally,  “separating,”  and, 
hence,  “secreting.”  Applied  to  those  ves¬ 
sels  whose  function  is  to  separate  mate¬ 
rials  from  the  blood,  either  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  otf  effete 
matter  from  the  system. 

Sec'ond  In-tcn'tion.  Healing  or 
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closing  of  wounds  by  the  second  inten¬ 
tion  means  a  cure  by  the  processes  of  sup¬ 
puration,  granulation,  and  cicatrization. 
See  First  Intention. 

Second  Pair  (of  Nerves).  See  Op¬ 
tic  Nerve. 

Sec'on-da-ry.  [From  seam'd  us, 
“second,”  “inferior.”]  Second  in  order 
of  time  or  place;  inferior  in  importance, 
subordinate:  hence,  supervening,  as,  se¬ 
condary  symptoms  of  a  disease ;  those 
which  supervene  on  the  primary. 

Secondary.  Applied  to  a  quill  at¬ 
tached  to  the  forearm,  or  second  portion 
of  the  wings,  of  birds. 

Sec'ondary  Fe'ver.  The  febrile 
condition  ensuing  after  a  crisis,  or  after 
the  discharge  of  some  morbid  matter. 

Sec'ondary  Rocks  or  Stra'ta.  A 
series  of  stratified  rocks,  between  the 
primary  and  lowest  tertiary  strata. 

Secondary  Syphilis.  See  Syphilis. 

Se-cre'ta.*  [Plural  of  seer e' turn,  any 
thing  secreted.]  The  secretions,  as  milk, 
saliva,  bile,  etc.  See  Secretion. 

Se-cre'tion.  [Secre'tio,  o 'nis;  from 
secer'no,  seere'tum,  to  “  separate,”  or 
“secrete.”]  A  natural  function  of  the 
body,  by  which  various  fluids  or  sub¬ 
stances  are  separated  from  the  blood, 
differing  in  different  organs  according 
to  their  peculiar  function  :  thus,  the  liver 
secretes  the  bile,  the  salivary  glands  the 
saliva,  the  kidneys  the  urine,  etc.  The 
term  secretion  is  also  applied  to  the  thing 
secreted  from  the  blood  of  an  animal  or 
tho  sap  of  a  plant. 

S€cr£toire.  See  Secernent. 

Se-cre'to-ry,  or  Se'ere-to-vy. 
[Secreto'rins.]  The  same  as  Secer¬ 
nent,  which  see. 

Sec'tile.  [Sec'tilis;  from  se' co,  sec’  - 
turn,  to  “  eut.”]  Capable  of  being  cut. 

Sec'tio  (sek'slie-o)  Ca-dav'e-ris." 
(“  Cutting  of  a  Dead  Body.”)  The  dis¬ 
section  of  a  dead  body :  usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  autopsy,  or  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination. 

Sectio  Caesarea.  See  Caesarean 
Section. 

Sec'tio  Nym-plia'rum.*  (“  Cutting 
of  the  Nymphae.”)  See  Nymphotomy. 

Sec'tion.  [Sec'tio,  o' nis;  from  se'co, 
see' turn,  to  “cut.”]  A  cutting;  dissec¬ 
tion.  A  line  made  by  the  intersection  of 
two  planes;  also,  the  surface  formed 
when  a  solid  body  is  cut  by  a  plane. 

Se'cund.  [From  se'quor,  to  “  follow  :” 
because  one  part  seems  to  follow  the 
course  or  example  of  the  other.]  Hav¬ 
ing  all  the  parts  turned  to  the  same 


side  of  the  axis.  Applied  to  certain 
flowers,  or  other  organs  of  plants. 

Scc'un-dine,  or  Se-cun'dlne.  [Se- 
enn'dina;  from  seeun'dus,  “second.”] 
The  second  or  inner  coat  of  the  ovule  of  a 
plant.  Applied  in  the  plural  to  the  after¬ 
birth,  because  expelled  after  the  foetus. 

Secundines.  See  Secundine. 

Se-cun'dum.*  [From  se’quor,  to 
“follow.”]  A  Latin  term  signifying 
“  following,”  or  “  according  to.” 

Se-cun'dum  Ar'tem.®  (“Accord¬ 
ing  to  Art.”)  That  is,  “according  to  the 
most  approved  method.” 

Se-cu-rif 'er-us.®  [From  seen  'ns, 
an  “axe,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  insects  provided  with  an 
instrument  for  cutting  or  preparing  a 
place  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
Also,  the  same  as  Securigerous. 

Se-cu'ri-form.  [Securifor'mis ; 
from  secu'ris,  an  “axe.”]  Shaped  like 
an  axe. 

Se-cu-rig'er-otis.  [Securig'erus ;  . 

from  secu'ris,  an  “axe,”  and  ge'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  an  axe,  or  what  re¬ 
sembles  an  axo  or  hatchet.  Applied  to 
certain  plants. 

SeiJ.==  Se'desJs  “A  stool.” 

Sedantia.  See  Sedatives. 

Se-da'tion.  [Seda'tio,  o'nis;  from 
se’do,  seda'tum,  to  “allay.”]  The  act  of 
calming;  the  action  of  a  sedative. 

Sed'a-tive.  [Sedati'vus;  from  the 
same.]  Allaying  irritability  orexcitement. 

Sed'a-tives.  [Sedati'va,  and  Se- 
dais'tia.]  Medicines  which  by  their 
immediate  influence  diminish  vital  action. 
Some,  being  more  especially  directed  to 
the  circulatory  system,  are  termed  arterial 
sedatives;  while  others,  exerting  a  direct 
influence  on  the  nervous  system,  are  called 
nervous  sedatives. 

Sed-en-ta'rl-a  Os'sa.*  (“Sedentary 
Bones.”)  Applied  to  the  bones  on  which 
we  sit,  the  Os  ischii  and  Os  coccygis. 

Sed'en-ta-rjf.  [Scdenta'rins;  from 
se'deo,  to  “  sit.”]  Sitting  habitually ;  re¬ 
quiring  a  sitting  posture. 

Sedes.  See  Stool. 

Sed'i-ment.  [Sediinen'tiun ;  from 
se'deo,  to  “remain,”  or  “settle.”]  The 
particles  in  liquids  which  by  their  weight 
fall  to  the  bottom. 

Sed-i-men'ta-ry.  [From  the  same.] 
Relating  to,  or  formed  by,  sediment. 
Applied  to  stratified  rocks  formed  of 
materials  deposited  from  a  state  of  sus¬ 
pension  in  water, — i.e.  to  all  rocks  except 
those  of  igneous  origin. 

Sed'litz  Fotv'der.  A  compound  of 
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Rochelle  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  tar¬ 
taric  acid,  which,  dissolved  in  water, 
forms  an  effervescing  aperient  liquid  in 
imitation  of  Sedlitz  water.  See  Pul- 
veres  Effervescentes  Aperif.ntes. 

Se'dum  A'cre.®  (“  Acrid  Sedum.”) 
The  systematic  name  of  the  small  house- 
leek,  a  plant  of  the  Linnsean  class  De- 
c andria,  natural  order  Crassulacex.  It 
is  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Seed.  [Lat. Semen;  G r. tmepfia •  Fr. 
Sentence,  seh-moNSs'.]  The  seed  of  aplant 
is  a  body  produced  by  the  agency  of  a 
flower,  containing  a  ready-formed  plant- 
let  or  germ,  called  the  embryo.  The  seed, 
like  the  ovule,  of  which  it  is  the  fertil¬ 
ized  and  matured  state,  consists  of  a 
nucleus,  or  kernel,  usually  enclosed  in 
two  integuments,  viz.:  the  Testa  (or 
Epispcrin),  and  the  Tegmen,  which  see. 
See  also  Semen. 

Seed-Bud.  See  Germen,  and  Germ. 

Seed-Coat.  See  Aril. 

Seed-I>owu.  See  Pappus. 

Seed-L.obe.  See  Cotyledon. 

Seed-Vessel.  See  Pericarp. 

Seeing*.  See  Vision. 

Seg'meut.  [Seg'inen'tum ;  from 
at' co,  to  “cut.”]  A  section  :  a  part  cut 
out  of  something ;  one  of  the  divisions 
or  lobes  of  a  leaf  or  other  organ  of  a 
plant.  The  segment  of  a  circle  is  the 
part  of  its  area  comprised  between  a 
chord  and  the  arc  which  it  subtends. 

Seg'  re-gat-ed,  or  Seg're-gate.  [Seg- 
grega'tus;  from  se<j're<jo,  segrega'tum, 
to  “separate  from  the  flock.”]  Sepa¬ 
rated  ;  insulated. 

Scidlitz  Powder.  See  Sedlitz 

Powder. 

Seigle.  See  Secale. 

Seignette’s  (sAn-yetts')  Salt.  The 
same  as  Rochelle  salt,  which  was  disco¬ 
vered  by  Seignette,  of  Rochelle. 

Sel.  The  French  word  for  Salt, 
which  see. 

Selaginacese,®  se-laj-e-na'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  found 
in  Europe  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  includes  the  Sela'go. 

Se-le'nl-ate.  [Sele'nias,  a'</s.]  A 
combination  of  sclenic  acid  with  a  base. 

Se-lcn'ic.  [Selen'icus.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  selenium.  Applied  to  an  acid 
obtained  from  it. 

Sel-e-11  if  'e  r-ous.  [Selenif 'erus ; 

from  sele'ninm,  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Containing  selenium. 

Sc-le'nI-ous.  [Selenio'sus.]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acid,  the  second  degree  of 
oxidation  of  selenium. 
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Se-le'mlte.  [Sele'nis,  i'tis.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  selenious  acid  with  a  base. 

Sel'e-nite.  [Seleni'tes;  from  eeXf/vri, 
the  “moon,”  and  A idog,  a  “stone:”  named 
on  account  of  its  silvery  lustre.]  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  La’ ins  specula'ris,  or  transparent 
sulphate  of  lime. 

Sel-e-nit'ic.  [Selenit'icus.]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  waters  which  hold  in  solution 
selenite,  or  sulphate  of  lime. 

Se-le'nI-um.*  [From  oe\rjvri,  the 
“moon.”  See  Tellurium.]  A  non-me- 
tallic  elementary  body  which  resembles 
sulphur  in  chemical  properties.  It  is 
brittle,  opaque,  tasteless,  insoluble  in 
water  and  unaltered  by  air. 

Seleniuret,  se-len'yu-ret.  [Scleni- 
ure'tnm.]  A  compound  of  selenium 
with  a  simple  body. 

SeI-e-i»og'  ra-pliy.  [Selemogra'- 
pliia;  from  oeXpvri,  the  “moon,”  and 
ypi(pa>,  to  “write.”]  A  description  of  the 
surface  of  the  moon. 

Sel-e-no-to-pog'ra-plijf.  [Seleno- 
topog'ra'pliia;  from  treXfivri,  the  “  moon,” 
t6tto;,  a  “place,”  and  ypu</)&>,  to  “write.”] 
A  description  of  the  places  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon.  See  Topography. 

Se-Ii'bra,*  or Sem-i-li'bra.*  [From 
se’mis,  “half,”  and  li’bra,  a  “pound.”] 
Half  a  pound. 

Sel 'la  Tur'^I-Ca.S  (Fr.  Selle  Tur- 
cique,  sell  tiir'sAk'.)  (“Turkish  Saddle.”) 
The  small  depression  within  the  four 
clinoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
on  which  the  pituitary  gland  rests. 

Sem.=  Se’men ,*  “seed,”  or  Sem'ina ,* 
“  seeds.” 

Se-mei-og'ra-plsy^  [Semeiogra'- 
plsia;  from  appzXov,  a  “  sign,”  or  “  symp¬ 
tom,”  and  ypiifoi,  to  “write.”]  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  signs  of  disease. 

Se-mei-ol'o-gy.  [Semeiolo'gia ; 
from  anpziov,  a  “  sign,”  or  “symptom,”  and 
A oyo;,  a  “discourse.”]  That  branch  of 
Medicine  which  treats  of  the  signs  or 
symptoms  of  disease;  symptomatology; 
symbology. 

Se-mel-o'sls.®  [From  crp/«i«j,  to 
“mark.”]  Applied  to  the  observation  of 
the  signs  or  symptoms  of  disease. 

So-mel-ol'ic.  [Semelot'icus ;  from 
seme  lot' ice.']  Belonging  to  the  signs  or 
symptoms  of  diseases. 

Se-mel-ot'ics.  [Semelot'ica,  or 
Scmeiot'ice ;  from  oppadw,  to  “mark 
with  a  sign.”]  That  branch  of  Medicine 
which  treats  of  the  signs  or  symptoms 
of  diseases.  See  Semeiosis. 

Se'men,*  plural  Sem'i-na.  [From 
se'ro,  se'vi,  to  “  sow.”]  (Fr.  Sentence, 
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stjh-moxss'.)  The  seed  of  a  plant.  (See 
Seed.)  Also,  the.  seminal  liquor  secreted 
in  the  testicles  of  animals.  See  Sperma¬ 
tozoon. 

Se  men  Con'tra.®  An  abbreviation 
of  Semen  contra  Vermes,  which  see. 

Se'men  con'tra  Ver  mes.®  (“  Seed 
against  Worms.”)  A  mixture  often  kept 
in  the  shops  on  the  European  Continent, 
as  a  vermifuge.  It  consists  of  the  unex¬ 
panded  flowers  of  different  species  of  Ar¬ 
temisia.  mixed  occasionally  with  the  seeds. 

Se'men  Sanc'tum.*  ( “  Holy  Seed :” 
so  named  on  account  of  its  supposed 
virtues.)  The  seed  of  Artemisia  santoniea. 

Semen,  Slow  Emission  of.  See 
Bradyspermatismus. 

Semence.  See  Seed,  and  Semen. 

Sem'i-.  [From  se'mis,  “half.”]  A 
prelix  denoting  half. 

Sem-I-cir'cu-lar  Ca-nals'.  Three 
canals,  of  a  form  indicated  by  their  name, 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  opening  iuto  the  vestibulum. 

Sem-I-eor  'date.  [Erom  se'mis, 

“half,”  and  cor,  cor'clis,  a  “heart.”] 
Half  heart-shaped  (divided  lengthwise). 

Nem-i-eii'pi-uiii.®  [From  se'mis,  and 
cu'bo,  to  “lie  down.”]  A  half-bath,  or 
hip-bath. 

Semidr.  =  Semidrach'ma .*  “  Half  a 
drachm.” 

Sem-I-flos'cu-lar.  [From  se'mis, 
“  half,”  and fios,  a  “  flower.”]  Applied  to 
ahead  of  flowers  whose  petals  areligulate. 

Semili.  =  Semiho'ra .*  “  Half  an 

hour.” 

Sem-i-ln'nar.  [Semilnna'ris;  from 
se'mis,  a  “half,”  and  lu'na,  the  “moon.”] 
Resembling  a  half-moon,  or  crescent. 

Semilif liar  Gaii'gli-a.  The  gan¬ 
glia  formed  on  the  sympathetic  nerve  as 
it  enters  the  abdomen,  from  which  nerves 
are  distributed  to  the  viscera;  the  ab¬ 
dominal  ganglia. 

Seiniln'nat-  Valves.  [Val'vulse 
Semiluna'res.]  The  three  valves  at 
the  commencement  of  the  aorta;  also 
applied  to  the  same  number  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Sem-l-lu'nate.  The  same  as  Semi¬ 
lunar,  which  see. 

Sem-i-mein-l>ra-no'sus.~*  [From 
sem'is,  a  “  half,”  and  membra’ na,  a  “  mem¬ 
brane.  ]  (“Half-membranous  [Muscle].”) 
A  muscle  arising  from  the  tuber  ischii 
and  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  tibia 
and  into  the  lower  part  of  the  femur. 
It  bends  the  leg. 

Sem'i-na,*  gen.  Sem'I-num,  the 

plural  of  Semen,  a  “seed.” 


Sem'i-nal.  [Semina'lis;  from  se'- 
me  11,  a  “seed.”]  Belonging  to  seed,  or 
the  semen  ;  relating  to  seed. 

Seminal  Air.  See  Aura  Seminalis. 

Sem-I-na'tion.  [Semlna'tio,  o’nis  ; 
from  se'men,  a  “seed,”  or  the  “semen.”] 
Literally,  the  “  act  of  sowing  seed.”  The 
natural  dispersion  of  seeds ;  .also,  the  im- 
mission  of  the  semen  in  utennn. 

Sem-i-nif'er-ous.  [Semi n i f 'eras ; 
from  se' men,  “  seed,”  and f  e'ro,  to  “  bear.”] 
Bearing  seeds;  also,  conveying  the  semi¬ 
nal  fluid. 

Sc-min'I-form.  [Seminilbr'mis ; 

from  se'men,  “  seed.”]  Having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  seed. 

Se-min'u-la,*  or  Se-min'u-luin.® 

[Diminutive  of  se'men,  “seed.”]  Often 
applied  to  the  reproductive  corpuscles  of 
cryptogam  ous  plants. 

Scm-i-or-bic'u-lar.  [From  sem'i, 
“half,”  and  or' bis,  an  “orb,”  or  “cir¬ 
cle.”]  Half-round;  semicircular. 

Sem-i-o'vate.  [From  sem'i,  “half,” 
and  ova'tus,  “ovate.”]  Like  the  half  of 
an  ovate  figure  divided  longitudinally. 

Se'mis,*  or  Se-mis'sis.®  The  half 
of  any  thing.  See  SS. 

Sem-i-sep'tate.  [From  se'mis,  a 
“half,”  and  sep’tum,  a  “partition.”]  In 
Botany,  having  a  partition  reaching 
partly  across. 

Sem-i-Spi-eia'les.  [From  se'mis, 
“half,”  and  spi'na,  a  “spinous  process;” 
because  they  are  attached  half  to  the 
spinous  and  half  to  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses.]  Two  muscles  connected  with  the 
transverse  and  spinous  processes  of  the 
vertebral,  and  termed  respectively  semi- 
spina' Us  col'li,  and  semispina' lis  dor' si. 

Semissis.  See  Semis. 

Sem-I-ten-dl-sio'sus.*  (“  Semiten- 
dinous  [Muscle].”)  The  name  of  a  mus¬ 
cle  arising  from  the  tuber  ischii  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  anterior  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia.  It  bends  the  leg. 

Sem'I-te-rete.  [From  sem'i,  “half,” 
and  to' res,  “long  and  round.”]  Half 
cylindrical.  Applied  to  plants. 

Sem-per-vl'rent.  [From  sern'per, 
“  always,”  and  vi'rens,  the  present  parti¬ 
ciple  of  vi'reo,  to  “be  green.”]  Ever¬ 
green. 

Sem-pes*-vi'vse.*  [From  sern'per, 
“always,”  and  vi'vus,  ‘‘alive,”  or  “liv¬ 
ing.”]  The  Jussieuan  name  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  plants.  See  Cras.su  laceas. 

S<jn£.  See  Senna. 

Sen'e-ca  Oil.  A  name  given  to  a 
variety  of  petroleum  obtained  on  or  near 
Seneca  Lake,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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It  has  been  much  used  as  an  external 
application  in  rheumatism. 

Sene'cio  (se-me'she-o)  Vul-ga'ris.* 
Groundsel.  A  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Compositm.  It  is  emetic  in  large  doses, 
but  is  seldom  vised.  It  is  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  externally  to  painful  swellings  and 
ulcers. 

Se-ncc'tns,  u'tis."*1  [From  se'nex, 
“old.”]  (Fr.  Vieillesse,  ve-Ayess'.)  Old 
age;  usually  reckoned  from  about  the 
sixtieth  year. 

Son'e-ga.*  [From  Sen'egaL]  Sencka. 
The  Pharmacopceial  ||  name  for  the  root 
of  Poly g'  ala  Sen'ega.  It  is  a  stimulating 
expectorant  and  diuretic.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite 
of  the  rattlesnake,  whence  the  popular 
name  snake-root. 

Sen'e-gin.  [Senegd'na.]  An  alka¬ 
line  principle  obtained  from  the  root  of 
Polygala,  senega. 

Se-nes'?ence.  [Senescen'tias  from 
senes'eo ,  to  “grow  old.”]  The  state  or 
progress  of  growing  old. 

Shttevfi,  sin'vA,  or  sAneh-vA.  A 
French  name  for  mustard.  Sec  Sinapis. 

Se'nlie.  [Senl'lis;  from  se'nex, 
“old;”  also,  an  “old  man.”]  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  old  age;  old:  as,  JEtas  senilis 
(“old  age”),  Arens  senilis  (“bow  of  old 
age”).  See  Arcus  Sexilis. 

Sen'll?.*  (Fr.  Sen6,  sAnA.)  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for.the 
leaflets  of  Cassia  aeutifolia,  C.  obovata, 
and  C.  elonyata.  Senna  is  a  prompt, 
efficient,  and  safe  purgative,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  those  affections  in  which  a  de¬ 
cided  but  not  violent  impression  is  de¬ 
sired. 

Sen'na  Al-ex-an-dri'na.*  (“Alex¬ 
andrine  Senna.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  various 
species  of  Cassia. 

Sen'na,  A-mer'I-can.  A  name  for 
the  Cassia  Marilandica. 

Sen'na  In'<li-ca.*  (“Indian  Sen¬ 
na.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  for  the 
leaves  of  the  Cassia  elongata  (Br.  Ph.), 
or  C.  offiyinalis  (Lond.  Ph.).  See  Senxa. 

Se-noc’u-late.  [Senocnla'tus ; 
from  se’ni,  “six,”  apd  oe'ulus,  an  “eye.”] 
Having  six  eyes. 

Sen-sa'tion.  [Sensa'tio,  o'nis ; 

from  sen'tio,  sen' sum,  to  “perceive,”  to 
“think,”  or  “feel.”]  The  consciousness 
of  an  impression  made  by  an  external 
body  on  the  organs  of  sense;  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  the 
contact  of  an  external  object  with  the 
nerves  of  sensation. 
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Sensations,  Diseases  affecting 
the.  See  ^Esthetic. 

Sense.  [Sen'sns:  from  sen'tio,  sen' - 
sum,  to  “perceive,”  to  “  think,”  or  “feel.”] 
A  faculty  by  which  the  properties  or 
conditions  of  external  things  are  per¬ 
ceived.  There  are  usually  reckoned  five 
senses  :  viz.,  sight,  hearing  (or  audition), 
taste,  touch,  and  smell,  which  will  be 
noticed  under  their  proper  heads. 

Sen-si-bil'i-ty.  [Scnsibil'itas,  a 'tie; 
from  the  same.]  That  faculty  by  which 
the  brain  perceives  an  impression  made 
upon  it;  the  power  by  which  living  parts 
receive  impressions  from  the  different 
bodies  placed  in  contact  with  them. 

Sen'sl-ble.  [Sensib'iiis ;  from  the 
same.]  Capable  of  sensation;  percepti¬ 
ble  by  the  senses;  capable  of  exciting 
sensation. 

Sen'sl-tlve.  [Sensiti'vus?  from  the 
same.]  Endowed  with  feeling ;  easily 
affected;  sentient. 

Sen'sitive  Plant.  A  name  for  the 
Mimo'sa  pudi'ea,  a  small  annual  plant, 
remarkable  for  the  irritability  or  sponta¬ 
neous  motion  of  its  pinnate  leaflets,  which 
collapse  and  fold  up  when  touched,  or 
when  irritated  by  casting  on  them  the 
focus  of  a  burning-glass.  A  similar 
change  takes  place  on  the  approach  of 
night,  when  the  plant  seems  to  go  to  sleep. 

Sen-so'ri-al.  [Sensoria'lis ;  from 
senso'rium,  “  centre  of  sensation,”  tho 
“brain.”]  Belonging  to  tho  sensorium. 

Snn-so'ri-um.*  [From  sen'tio,  sen'- 
sum,  to  “  perceive,”  or  “  feel.”]  Centro  of 
sensation;  tho  brain;  also,  the  collection 
of  ganglia  at  tho  base  of  the  brain. 

Senso'rium  Com-mn'ne.®  (“  Com¬ 
mon  Sensorium.”)  The  common  seat  or 
centre  of  all  the  senses,  where  tho  nerves 
proper  to  tho  different  organs  of  sense 
take  their  origin.  Applied  to  the  brain. 

Sen'so-ry.  [Senso'rius;  from  sen' - 
8 us,  “sense.”]  A  term  applied  to  those 
nerves  which  convey  impressions  to  the 
neural  axis,  as  distinguished  from  the 
motory  nerves. 

Sentient,  sen'shc-ent.  [Sen'tiens; 

from  sen'tio,  to  “ perceive,”  or  “feel.”] 
Having  sensation  or  feeling.  That  which 
is  particularly  susceptible  of  sensation, 
as  the  extremities  of  the  nerves. 

Sentimentalism.  See  Alusia,  and 
Elatio. 

Se'pal.  [Sep'alum;  from  se'par,  “  di¬ 
vided”?]  A  division  or  leaf  of  a  calyx. 

Sep'a-line,  or  Sep'u-lous.  [From 
sep'alum,  a  “  sepal.”]  Relating  to  sepals. 

Sep'a-loid.  [Sepaloi'ties;  from 
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sep’ alum,  a  “  sepal,”  and  sidoj,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  sepal. 

Sep'a-rftt-ed  Flow'ers.  When  sta¬ 
mens  and  pistils  occupy  separate  flowers, 
these  are  called  separated. 

Sep'ii-ra-te-ry.  [Separato'rinm ; 
from  sep'aro,  separa' turn,  to  “  separate.”] 
A  vessel  used  for  separating  fluids  of 
different  densities,  or  liquors  from  the 
materials  with  which  they  have  been 
mixed,  or  the  essential  from  the  less  im¬ 
portant  parts.  Also,  an  instrument  for 
separating  the  pericranium  from  the 
skull,  in  post-mortem  examinations  or 
dissections. 

Se'pi-a.*  A  pigment  prepared  from 
a  black  juice  secreted  by  the  glands  of 
the  Sepia,  or  cuttle-fish,  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  ejects  to  darken  the  water  and  con¬ 
ceal  itself  from  its  enemies.  This  juice 
was  used  as  ink  by  the  ancients.  It 
forms  a  beautiful  brown  pigment  with  a 
fine  grain.  See  next  article. 

Se'pl-a-dav*  [From  Se'pia,  the 
‘'cuttle-fish.”]  A  family  of  Mollusks  of 
the  cuttle-fish  tribe.  They  belong  to  the 
order  Cephalopoda,  which  see. 

Sep'ta,®  gen.  Sep-to  rnm,  the  plural 
of  Septum,  which  see. 

Sep-te'mf-a.*  [From  cirrrros,  “pu¬ 
trid,”  and  al/tfi,  “blood.”]  A  morbid 
state  of  the  blood,  caused  by  septic  or 
putrid  matters  received  into  the  circula¬ 
tion.  Essentially  the  same  as  Ichor.emia. 

Scp'tate.  [From  scp'tum,  a  “parti¬ 
tion.”]  Having  a  partition.  Applied  to 
pericarps. 

Sep-tem-au-g-u-la'tus.®  [From  sep' - 
tern,  “seven,”  and  an'ijulus,  an  “angle.”] 
Having  seven  prominent  angles. 

Sep-tera-tleii'tate.  [Septemden- 
ta'tus;  from  sep'tem,  “seven,”  and  dens, 
a  “tooth.”]  Having  seven  teeth.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  animals. 

Sep-tem-lo'bate.  [ScptemloW- 
tns;  from  sep’tem,  “seven,”  and  la' bus, 
a  “lobe.”]  Ha"ing  seven  lobes. 

Sep-tem-ner'vis.*  [From  sep'tem, 
“seven,”  and  ner'eus,  a  “nerve.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  seven  nerves. 

Sep'te-nate.  [Septena'tus;  from 
septe'ni,  “  seven,”  “  by  sevens.”]  Disposed 
in  sevens. 

Sep-teu'tj’i-o-iial.  [Septeiitrio> 
na'lis,  or  SepteiJtrioMa'rius:  from 
septen'  trio,  the  “north.”]  Northern; 
that  which  grows  in  or  inhabits  the 
north  or  northern  countries. 

Septfoil.  See  Tormentilla. 

Septftremia.  See  Septadmia. 

Sep'tic.  [Sep'ticus;  from  aijira),  to 
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“  putrefy.”]  Tending  to  putrefy ;  caus¬ 
ing  putrefaction. 

Sep-ti-ci'dal.  [Septic! 'dus ;  from 
sep' turn,  a  “fence,”  a  “partition,”  and 
ex' do,  to  “cut.”]  Dehiscent  by  the  par¬ 
titions, — i.e.  along  the  lines  of  junction. 
Applied  to  the  cupsules  of  plants. 

Sep-ti  f  'er-ous.  [Septif 'erus ; 

from  sep' turn,  a  “partition,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  or  having  septa. 

Sep'ti-form.  [Septif  or 'mis;  from 
sep' turn,  a  “partition.”]  Formed  like  a 
septum. 

Sep-tif 'ra-gal.  [Septif  'ragus  ; 

from  sep1  turn,  a  “  partition,”  and  f ran' go, 
to  “break.”]  Septifragal  dehiscence  is 
a  modification  of  either  the  loculicidal, 
or  septicidal,  in  which  the  valves  fall 
away  ,  leaving  the  dissepiments  attached 
to  the  axis. 

Sep'tl-Iis.®  [From  sep’ turn,  a  “par¬ 
tition.”]  Applied  to  the  placentarium 
when  attached  to  the  septa:  sep'tile. 

Sep-tu-la'tus.*  [From  sep’tulum,  a 
“little  septum.”]  Having  septula. 

Sep-tu-lif  'cr-ous.  [Septu'lifer,  or 
Septulif 'erus ;  from  sep’tulum,  a  “  l.ttle 
septum,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bear¬ 
ing  septula. 

SepTu-luni,®  plural  Sep'tw-Ja. 

[Diminutive  of  sep’ turn,  a  “partition.”] 
A  “little  septum.”  Applied  to  a  lamina 
which  divides  the  anther  of  the  Orchids 
into  two  cavities. 

Sep  tum,®  plural  Sep'ta.  [From  se'- 
pio,  sep' turn,  to  “enclose,”  to  “fence  in.”] 
A  Latin  word  signifying  a  “fence,” 
“partition,”  or  “enclosure.”  In  Botany, 
a  dissepiment.  Also  applied  to  bony, 
cartilaginous,  or  membranous  partitions 
in  the  human  body. 

Sep'tum  Au-ric-M-Ia'rum..*  (“  Par¬ 
tition  of  the  Auricles.”)  The  partition 
which  separates  the  right  from  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart. 

Scp'tum  C£r-e-8>eJ  It.®  (“Partition 
of  the  Cerebellum.”)  The  process  of  the 
dura  mater  dividing  the  cerebellum  per¬ 
pendicularly  into  symmetrical  halves. 

Sep'tum  Cer'e-bri.*  (“  Partition 
of  the  Brain,  or  Cerebrum.”)  The  falci¬ 
form  process  of  the  dura  mater. 

Sep'tum  Cor’dis.®  (“  Partition  of 
the  Heart.”)  The  septum  or  partition 
between  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

Sep'tum  In'd-dum.*  (“Pellucid 
Septum.”)  A  thin  triangular  partition 
between  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Sep'tum  Wa'ri-um.*  (“Partition 
of  the  Nostrils.”)  The  partition  between 
the  nostrils. 
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Sep'tum  Pec-tin-i-for'me.® 

(“  Comb-like  Partition.”)  An  imperfect 
tendinous  septum  separating  the  crura 
of  the  penis. 

Sep'tum  Scro'tl.®  (“Partition  of 
the  Scrotum.”)  A  partition  formed  by 
the  dartos,  dividing  the  scrotum  into  two 
equal  cavities  and  separating  the  testes. 

Sep'tum  Trans- ver 'sum.* 

(“Transverse  Partition.”)  The  dia¬ 
phragm,  which  separates  the  thorax  from 
the  abdomen.  This  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 

Sep'tum  Ven-tr  ic-u-Io '  r  um .  * 

(“Partition  of  the  Ventricles.”)  The 
partition  which  separates  the  right  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Seq.  liuce  =  Sequen'ti  Lu'ce.*  “  The 
following  day.” 

Se-que'la,®  plural  Se-que'lse.  [From 
se’quor,  to  “follow.”]  A  consequence  or 
sequel.  In  Pathology,  sequelae  are  mor¬ 
bid  affections  which  succeed  to  acute  or 
severe  diseases  after  the  latter  have 
abated. 

Se-que'lse,*  gen.  Seq-ue-la'rum,  the 

plural  of  Sequela,  which  see. 

Se-ques'trum.®  [From  seques'tro, 
to  “sever,”  to  “separate.”]  Any  dead 
portion  of  bone  in  a  wound,  abscess,  or 
ulcer,  cast  off  by  necrosis. 

Se'rl-al.  [Seria'Iis ;  from  se'ries, 
an  “order,”  or  “row,”  “succession.”] 
Following  in  a  determinate  order,  or  ar¬ 
ranged  in  rows. 

Se'rl-ate.  [From  the  same.]  The 
same  as  Serial,  which  see. 

Sericeous,  se-rish'us.  [Seri^'eus; 
from  ser'icum,  “ silk.”]  Silky;  resem¬ 
bling  silk. 

Ser-I-ci-fo'li-us.®  [From  ser'icum, 
“silk,”  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
silken  leaves. 

Ser'I-cum.®  [Gr.  atipisor.]  Silk,  the 
product  of  several  animals,  but  chiefly 
of  the  Bom'byx  mo'ri,  or  silkworm.  In 
Botany,  applied  to  a  kind  of  soft,  hairy 
pubescence,  of  a  white,  shining,  silky 
appearance. 

Se'rl-eS.®  [From  se'ro,  to  “join.”] 
A  Latin  word  signifying  an  “order,  or 
continuous  succession.”  A  geometrical 
series  is  one  to  which  each  term  is  a 
multiple  of  the  preceding  by  a  constant 
factor.  Series  is  applied  in  Geology  to 
a  group  of  strata,  as  the  “secondary 
series,”  the  “transition  series,”  the  “Si¬ 
lurian  series,”  etc. 

Ser'o-lin.  [Seroli'na;  from  se'rum, 
and  o'leum,  “oil.”]  An  oily  or  fatty  mat¬ 
ter  discovered  in  the  serum  of  the  blood. 
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Se-ros'I-tjL  [Seros'itas,  a 'tis;  from 
se'rum,  “whey.”]  The  serum  of  the 
blood,  or  the  whey  of  milk. 

Se-rot  i-noiis.  [Serot'inus ;  from 

se’rus,  “late.”]  Late;  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  In  Botany,  flowering  or  fruiting 
late.  See  Membrana  Serotina. 

Se'rous.  [Sero'sus;  from  se'rum .] 
Of  the  nature  of  serum;  also,  secreting 
serum. 

Ser'pens.®  [Present  participle  from 
ser’po,  to  “creep.”]  Creeping  or  wind¬ 
ing  like  a  serpent.  Applied  to  a  form 
of  baldness.  See  Area. 

Ser-pen-ta'ri-a.®  [From  ser’pens, 
a  “serpent:”  so  called  because  reputed 
to  be  an  antidote  for  the  bite  of  serpents.] 
Virginia  Snakeroot,  or  Ser'pentary.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  the  root  of 
Aristolo' chia  serpenta'ria,  and  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  Aristolochia;  the  Aristolocllix  ser- 
pentarise  radix  (“root  of  Aristolochia  ser¬ 
pentaria”)  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 
Serpentaria  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  some¬ 
times  acting  as  a  diaphoretic  and  diu¬ 
retic. 

Serpenta'ria  Vir-sin-i-a'na.* 

Another  name  for  Aristolo' cilia  serpenta'¬ 
ria. 

Serpentary.  See  Serpentaria. 

Ser-pen'tl-form.  [Serpentifor'- 
inis;  from  ser'pens,  serpen' tis,  a  “ser¬ 
pent.”]  Having  the  form  of  a  serpent. 

Ser'pen-tlnc.  [Serpenti'nus ;  from 
the  same.]  Pertaining  to  a  serpent; 
winding  about  like  a  serpent;  meander¬ 
ing. 

Ser'pentine.  [From  the  same.]  A 
magnesian  rock  of  various  colors,  and 
often  speckled  like  a  serpent’s  skin.  It 
sometimes  occurs  crystallized,  and  is 
used  for  ornamental  purposes.  Verd 
antique  is  an  aggregate  of  serpentine 
and  marble. 

Ser-pig'I-nous.  [Serpigino'sus.] 

Having  serpigo. 

Ser-pi'g-o,  g'inis.*  [From  ser'po,  to 
“creep.”]  Ringworm,  or  tetter.  See 
Herpes. 

Ser'ra.®  A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
“saw.”  Applied  to  the  serrations  or 
tooth-like  articulating  processes  of  cer¬ 
tain  bones,  as  those  of  the  cranium. 

Sgr'rate,  or  Sir'rat-ed.  [Serra'- 
tus;  from  ser'ra,  a  “saw.”]  Beset  with 
teeth  pointing  forwards,  like  those  of  a 
saw.  Applied  to  leaves. 

Ser-rat'X-form.  [Serratifor'mis ; 
from  the  same.]  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  saw. 

Ser-ra'tion.  [Serra'tio;  from  ser'ra, 
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a  “saw.”]  A  formation  or  structure  re¬ 
sembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

Sfir'ra-ture.  [From  the  same.]  One 
of  the  teeth  of  a  serrate  leaf  or  body. 
Also,  a  notching  or  indenture  in  the 
edge  of  any  thing. 

Ser-ra'tus  Mag-'nus.*  (“Great 
Serrated  [Muscle].”)  A  muscle  of  the 
lateral  thoracic  region,  arising  by  fleshy 
serrations  from  the  upper  ribs,  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  whole  length  of  the 
scapula. 

Serra'tus  Pos-ti'cus.*  (“  Posterior 
Serrated  [Muscle].”)  The  name  of  two 
muscles  of  the  back,  superior  and  infe¬ 
rior,  arising  from  some  of  the  vertebra;, 
and  inserted  by  serrations  into  several 
of  the  ribs. 

Serre-Btceud  (Fr.),  sen  null.  [From 
server,  to  “press,”  and  noeud,  a  “knot.”] 
The  name  of  an  instrument  used  in  sur¬ 
gery  to  tighten  ligatures. 

Ser'ru-late.  [Serrnla'tns ;  from 
ser'rulct,  a  “little  saw.”]  Minutely  ser¬ 
rated;  serrate  with  fine  teeth. 

Ser'tu-lum.”  [Diminutive  of  ser'- 
tum,  a  “garland.”]  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  a  simple  umbel. 

Se'rum.*  The  greenish-yellow  fluid 
constituent  of  blood,  which  separates 
from  the  crassamentum  during  coagula¬ 
tion;  the  liq'uor  san' guinis  deprived  of  its 
fibrin  or  coagulable  matter;  serosity. 
Also,  the  whey  of  milk. 

Se'rurn  I.ac'tis.®  (“  Serum  of  Milk.”) 
Whey.  See  Whey. 

Serv.  =  Ser'va .*  “  Keep,  or  preserve.” 

Ses'a-mi  I'o  li-um,  or  Ses'si-mi 
Fo'll-a.®  Benne  Leaf.  The  Pharma- 
copceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves 
of  the  Se8'amum  In'dicum  and  Ses'amum 
orienta'le. 

Ses'a-moid.  [Sesamoi'des,  or 
Sesamoi'dcus ;  from  afiaayov,  a  “seed 
of  the  sesamum,”  and  cicog,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  grain  of  sesamum. 

Ses  amoid  Bones.  [Os'sa  (or  Os- 
sic'ula)  Sesaiuoi'dea.]  A  designation 
of  certain  small  bones  found  at  the 
roots  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  and 
of  the  great  toe. 

Ses'qui-.  A  prefix  signifying  “one 
and  a  half,”  as  sesqui-granum,  a  “  grain 
and  a  half.”  Used  in  Chemistry  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  an  equivalent  and  a  half  of 
one  ingredient  is  combined  with  one  of 
another.  See  Sesquioxide. 

Ses<juil>.  =  Sesquiho'ra.'-*  “An  hour 
and  a  half.” 

Ses-qnl-ox'Ide.  Literally,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  one  and  a  half  jjroportions  of 


oxygen  with  one  proportion  of  some 
other  body,  or,  which  is  the  same,  of 
three  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  two 
equivalents  of  another  body. 

Sesquioxide  of  I'ron,  otherwise 
called  IPer-ox'ide  of  I'ron.  A  prepa¬ 
ration  made  by  adding  water  of  ammo¬ 
nia  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  precipitate  deposited  is  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron  (the  Fer’ri  ox'idum  hy¬ 
dra' turn  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia), 
also  termed  the  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  forming  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
antidote  for  poisoning  with  arsenic.  By 
exposure  to  heat  in  a  covered  vessel,  it 
becomes  the  simple  sesquioxide  (or  per¬ 
oxide)  of  iron. 

Ses'sile.  [Ses'silis;  from  se'deo, 
ses'sum,  to  “sit.”]  Sitting  close  to  the 
stem;  having  no  petiole  or  peduncle. 
Applied  to  leaves  and  flowers. 

Ses-si-li-IIo'rus.s  [From  ses'silis , 
“sessile,”  and  fios,  a  “flower.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  sessile  flowers :  sessiliflo'rous. 

Ses-sl-li-fo-li-a'tus,*  or  Ses-sl-ll« 
fo'll-us.*  [From  ses'silis,  “sessile,” 
and  f o' lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Having  sessile 
leaves:  sessilifoliate ;  sessilifolious. 

Sesnne.  ==  Sesun'cia.*  “An  ounce 
and  a  half.” 

Se'ta,*  plural  Se'tse.  A  bristle.  In 
Botany,  a  species  of  pubescence  covering 
certain  plants.  Also  applied  to  the  stiff 
hairs  that  issue  from  certain  of  the  Anel- 
lata  and  serve  in  lieu  of  feet. 

Se-ta'ceous.  [Seta'ceus;  from  se'ta, 
a  “bristle.”]  Like  bristles. 

Se'ta;,*  the  plural  of  Seta,  which 
see. 

Se-tif'er-ous.  [Setiff'erus;  from 

se'ta,  a  “bristle,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
The  same  as  Setig-erous,  which  see. 

Se'ti-form.  [Setifor'mis;  from 
se'ta,  a  “bristle.”]  Formed  like  a 
bristle. 

Sc-tl^'er-ous.  [Set'iger,  or  Se¬ 
tif'erus;  from  se'ta,  a  “bristle,”  and 
ge'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  bristles. 

Se'tou,  or  Setaceum,*  se-ta'she-iim. 
[From  se'ta,  a  “bristle,”  or  “coarse  hair,” 
horse-hair  having  been  originally  used 
for  setons.]  A  small  canal,  or  artificial 
passage,  made  under  the  skin  by  means 
of  an  instrument  called  a  seton-needle, 
carrying  with  it  a  number  of  threads  of 
linen,  silk,  or  cotton,  which  are  daily 
moved  forwards  or  backwards,  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  constant  irritation  and  dis¬ 
charge. 

Se-tose'.  [Seto'sus;  from  se'ta,  a 
“bristle.”]  Covered  with  bristles ;  bristly. 
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Sel'u-la.  '  [Diminutive  of  sc'ta,  a 
“  bristle.”]  A  small  bristle. 

Sev'enth  Pair  [Par  Sep  tiumim]. 

A  pair  of  encephalic  nerves  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  portio  dura  (“hard  por¬ 
tion”)  being  distributed  to  the  face,  and 
hence  termed  facial  nerve:  and  the  joor- 
iio  mollis  (“soft  portion”),  called  the 
auditory  nerve ,  sending  its  filaments  to 
the  car. 

Sev'enth  Sense,  also  called  Visce¬ 
ral  Sense.  A  term  applied  by  some  wri¬ 
ters  to  the  instinctive  sensations  arising 
from  the  ganglionic  department  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Se'vum.®  Suet.  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial  name  for  the  prepared  fat  of  sheep ; 
the  Adeps  ovilli.  Tallow ;  fat.  Also 
termed  Sebum.  See  Adeps. 

Se'vum£e'ti.*  (“Eat  of  the  AVhale.”) 
Spermaceti,  obtained  from  the  Pliyse'ter 
macroceph'  alas. 

Se  viim  O-vil'lum.*  Mutton  suet. 

Sex-fa' rl-wws.  Six-rowed.  Applied 
to  parts  of  plants. 

Sex'iid,  or  Sex'S-tid.  [Sex'fidus; 

from  sex,  “six,”  and  jin' do,  to  “cleave.”] 
Divided  into  six  portions. 

Sex-flo'rus.®  [From  sex,  “  six,” 
and  Jlos,  a  “flower.”]  Having  six 
flowers:  sexiflo'rous. 

Sex-par'tite.  [From  sex,  “  six,” 
and  par'tio,  parti.' turn,  to  “part.”]  Six- 
parted. 

Sex'tant.  [From  sex' tans,  the  “  sixth 
part,”  the  limb  of  the  instrument  being 
a  sixth  part  of  a  circle.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  angular  distance  of 
objects  by  reflection.  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  nautical  purposes  in  measuring  the 
altitudes  of  celestial  objects. 

Sex'u-sjl.  [Sexua'Iis;  from  sex' us, 
“sex.”]  Belonging  to  sex;  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  sexes. 

Sex'ual  Sy’s'tem.  The  system  or 
method  of  classifying  plants  invented  by 
Linnmus,  founded  on  the  number,  posi¬ 
tion,  and  connection  of  the  sexual  organs. 

Shail  docli.  A  large  fruit,  resem¬ 
bling  the  orange,  obtained  from  the  Cit'- 
ru «  decuma'na,  growing  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  It  has  a  slightly  bitterish 
or  astringent  taste,  which  renders  it  less 
palatable'  than  the  orange;  but  it  is 
peculiarly  grateful  and  acceptable  to  the 
stomach  in  the  convalescence  from  sea¬ 
sickness,  especially  in  hot  climates. 

Shaggy.  See  Hirsute. 

Shak'ing  Pal'sy'.  The  common 
name  for  the  Synclonus  ballismus  of  Dr. 
Good. 
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Shale.  A  crumbling  variety  of  slate  ; 
indurated  clay. 

Siuun-pooiiig.  The  employment 
of  the  vapor-bath,  accompanied  by  a 
process  of  friction,  kneading,  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  liga¬ 
ments. 

Sharp.  See  Acute. 

Sharp-Pointed.  See  Cuspidate, 

and  Mucroxate. 

Sheath.  [Vagi'na.]  In  Botany,  a 
tubular  body  enclosing  or  surrounding 
some  other. 

Sheath,  Med'ul-la-ry.  A  tissue  of 
spiral  vessels  or  ducts  surrounding  the 
pith  of  plants.  This  is  no  special  organ, 
and  merely  represents  the  earliest-formed 
vascular  tissue  of  the  stem. 

Shell.  [€’rns'ta,  Tes'ta.]  The 
calcareous  skeleton  which  encloses  the 
soft  parts  of  a  testaceous  mollusk ;  an 
inorganic,  laminated  deposit  of  calcare¬ 
ous  earth,  more  or  less  combined  with 
albuminous  matter.  Shells  are  divided 
into  univalve,  bivalve,  and  multivalve, 
and  are  the  subjects  of  the  science  of 
Conchology.  Also,  the  covering  of  an 

egg- 

Sher'bet.  [Lat.  Soa’foe'tum,  or 
Sorbe'filmm:  Fr.  Sorbet,  son'bi'.]  A 
cooling  summer  drink  much  used  in  the 
East,  made  of  the  juice  of  fruits  and 
water,  variously  sweetened  and  flavored. 

Sher'ry.  j  Vi'mirn  Xer'icam; 
from  Xeres,  a  town  of  Spain.]  The  Vinum 
album,  or  white  wine. 

Shield.  A  name  for  an  apothecium. 
See  Apotiiecia. 

Shield' -like  Car'ti-la&e.  The  Car- 
tilago  sciitiformis,  or  CartUago  thyroides. 

Shield-Shaped.  See  Peltate,  and 

ScUTIFORM. 

Slain.  [Amticne'mion.]  The  crest, 
or  prominent  anterior  ridge,  or  edge,  of 
the  tibia:  sometimes  applied  to  the  bone 
itself 

Shin '-Rone.  The  tibia,  or  large  bone 
of  the  leg.  See  Tibia. 

Shin'gles.  [From  cin'gulum,  a  “gir¬ 
dle.”]  A  popular  name  for  Herpes 
Zoster,  which  see. 

Shoot.  [Snr’culns.]  Any  young 
or  fresh  branch  of  a  piant. 

Short-Sightedness.  See  Myopy. 

Shoulder.  See  Armus,  and  Hu¬ 
merus. 

Shoulder-Blade.  See  Scapula. 

Show,  or  La  bor  Show.  Popularly, 
the  red  colored  mucus  discharged  from 
the  vagina  shortly  before  childbirth. 

Show  'er-Batli.  [Iniplu '  viuni.] 
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A  mode  of  bathing  which  consists  in 
throwing  a  column  of  water  with  more 
or  less  violence  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body.  When  a  column  of  water  is  let 
fall  from  a  considerable  height,  it  is 
termed  by  the  French  Douche  (doosh). 
Sec  Douche. 

Shrivelled.  See  Corrugated,  and 
Rugose. 

Shrub.  [Frn'tex.]  A  woody  plant 
with  a  stem  branched  from  or  near  the 
ground,  and  less  than  five  times  the 
height  of  a  man.  A  shrub  which  ap¬ 
proaches  a  tree  in  size,  or  resembles  it 
in  aspect,  is  said  to  be  arborescent. 
Also,  a  liquor  made  of  acid  fruits,  sugar, 
and  other  substances  to  give  a  flavor, 
digested  in  rum  or  brandy.  Shrub  in 
this  sense  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
sherab  (she-r&b'),  and  is  nearly  the  same 
as  Sherbet. 

Shrub-like.  See  Fruticose. 

Si-al'a-den,  enis.*  [From  ciaXov, 
the  “  spittle,”  and  a&i )v,  a  “  gland.”]  A 
salivary  gland. 

Si-al-ad-e-ni'tis,  i dis*  [From  rial'  - 
aden,  a  “salivary  gland.”]  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  a  salivary  gland. 

Si-al-ad-e-mon'cus.*  [From  sial'ci- 
den,  a  “  salivary  gland,”  and  oy<toj,  a 
“tumor.”]  Swelling  of  a  salivary  gland. 

Si-al'a-gbg-ue.  [Sialago'g-us ;  from 
aidXoj,  “saliva,”  and  liyoj,  to  “lead  or 
carry  off.”]  Having  power  to  increase 
the  flow  of  the  saliva. 

Si-a-li'iia.*  [From  aiaXo-j,  “  saliva.”] 
A  term  for  a  peculiar  principle  contained 
in  the  saliva:  sialin. 

Si'a-line.  [Siali'mis:  from  cia\or, 
“saliva.”]  Belonging  to  the  saliva,  or 
spittle. 

Si-a-lo'des.*  [From  ciaXov,  “saliva.”] 
Having  saliva,-  like  saliva. 

Si'a-loid.  [Ssalol'des;  from  oiaXov, 
“saliva,”  and  clSo;,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  saliva. 

Si-a-lo-U-thi'a-sis.*  [From  oiciXov, 
“saliva,”  and  lithi'asis,  the  “formation 
of  stone.”]  The  formation  of  salival 
calculus. 

Si-a-lol'i-thus.*  [From  a iaXov, 

“saliva,”  and  \ido;,  a  “stone.”]  A  sali¬ 
val  calculus. 

Si-a-lolo-jgy.  [Sialolo'g-ia ;  from 
<ria\o “saliva,”  and  X6yo;,  a  “  discourse.”] 
The  doctrine  of  the  saliva;  that  branch 
of  Physiology  which  treats  of  the  saliva, 
its  secretion,  uses,  etc. 

Si-a-lon'cus.*  [From  oiaXov,  “sali¬ 
va,”  and  oyro;,  a  “tumor.”]  A  tumor 
ander  the  tongue,  resulting  from  ob- 
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struction  to  the  flow  of  saliva  by  a  sali¬ 
val  calculus. 

Si-a-lo»’-rhoe'».*  [From  aidKov, 
“saliva,”  and  pan,  to  “flow.”]  A  flow 
of  the  saliva. 

Sib'bens.  A  popular  Scotch  term 
for  a  disease  resembling  syphilis. 

Sib'i-lant.  [Sib'ilans;  from  sib'ilo, 
to  “hiss.”]  Making  a  hissing  sound,  or 
whistling. 

Sic 'cant.  [Sic 'cans;  from  sie'eo,  to 
“dry.”]  Having  power  to  dry ;  drying. 

Sic-$I-fo '  li-us.®  [From  sie'eus, 
“dry,”  and  /o' Hum,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
a  dry  leaf:  siccifo'lious. 

Sick.  [Lat.  JE'ger:  Fr.  Malade, 
m&'l&d'.]  Affected  with  Sickness, 
which  see. 

Sick'raess.  [Lat.  Mor'bus,  and 
iEgritu'tlo ;  Fr.  Maladie,  mAlAdd'.] 
In  a  general  sense,  any  kind  of  disease 
or  malady  involving  the  whole  body, 
but  applied  more  particularly  to  a  nau¬ 
seated  state  of  the  stomach,  with  or 
without  retching  and  vomiting. 

Sid'er-a-tion.  [Sidera'tio,  o 'ins; 
from  si'dus,  a  “star,”  or  “constellation.”] 
A  sudden  attack,  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  sidereal  influence.  Under  this 
term  were  included,  by  the  ancients, 
apoplexy  and  paralysis;  also,  mortifica¬ 
tion,  or  sphacelus. 

Sl-de're-al,  or  Sid'e-ral.  [Side'- 
reus,  and  Sidera'lis;  from  si'dus,  sid'- 
eris,  a  “star.”]  Belonging  to  the  stars, 
or  signs  in  the  heavens;  starry.  A  side¬ 
real  day  is  the  time  in  which  the  earth 
makes  a  complete  rotation  on  its  axis, 
with  respect  to  a  fixed  star,  or  any  fixed 
point  in  space. 

Sid-e-ri'teS.*  [Gr.  <r dripirrn,  “  of  or 
belonging  to  iron ;”  from  minfos,  “  iron,” 
\l8os,  a  “  stone,”  being  understood.]  A 
name  for  the  magnet,  or  loadstone. 

Sid-e-rog'ra-pliy.  [Siderog-ra'- 
pliia;  from  adrifog,  “iron,”  or  “steel,” 
and  ypatpco,  to  “write.”]  A  history  of 
iron  or  steel;  the  art  or  practice  of 
engraving  on  steel. 

Sid-e-ro-teck'ni-a.*  [From  adrjpos, 
“iron,”  and  rtxvri,  “art.”]  The  art  of 
treating  minerals  containing  iron;  also, 
the  art  of  working  in  iron. 

Sienite.  See  Syenite. 

Si-iir'ra.  [From  ser'ra,  a  “saw.”] 
A  Spanish  word  signifying  a  “saw,”  but 
usually  applied  to  a  chain  of  high  moun¬ 
tains,  because  at  a  great  distance  the 
peaks  present  an  appearance  resembling 
saw-teeth. 

Sieve.  See  Colatortum. 
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Sieve-lilte.  Sec  Coliformis,  Ciiib- 
RiFORsr,  and  Ethmoid. 

Si-gatil'tl-an  Op-e-ra'tion.  The 
division  of  the  symphysis  pub  in  in  cases 
of  impracticable  labor  from  contraction 
or  deformity,  first  performed  by  Sigault. 
See  Sympiiysotomy. 

Sigh*  See  Suspirium. 

Sight.  See  Visus,  and  Vision. 

Sight,  Dimness  of.  See  Caligo. 

Sight,  Morbid.  See  Paropsis. 

Sig'ii-late.  [Sigilla'tus ;  from 
siyil'lum,  a  “seal.”]  Marked  with  a  seal. 

Sig'nioid.  [Sigmoi'des ;  from  2, 
and  a  Jo;,  a  “form.”]  Curved  like  the 
letter  S;  resembling  the  Greek  letter  2 
( siyma ). 

Sig'moid  Flexure.  [Flexu'ra 
Sigmoi'dea.]  A  name  applied  to  that 
portion  of  the  colon  which  is  between  the 
descending  portion  and  the  rectum. 

Sig'nioid  Valves.  [Val'vulae 
Sigmoi'dese.]  The  semilunar  valves  of 
the  aorta  and  of  tlio  pulmonary  artery. 

Sign.  [Sig'num.]  Literally,  a  “mark.” 
Applied  to  any  appearance,  symptom,  or 
circumstance  from  which  the  physician  is 
enabled  to  decide  as  to  the  nature  or  pro¬ 
bable  termination  of  the  disease.  In 
Pharmacy  the  term  is  applied  to  certain 
marks  employed  in  formulae  and  pro¬ 
scriptions,  viz.:  R>  for  a  pound;  5  for  an 
ounce;  3  for  a  drachm;  3  for  a  scruple; 
Hi  for  a  minim.  In  Astronomy,  it  denotes 
a  portion  of  the  ecliptic,  or  zodiac,  con¬ 
taining  thirty  degrees. 

Slg'na.*  [Imperative  mood  of  sir/' no, 
to  “mark.”]  “Mark,”  or  “write.”  A 
word  added  at  the  end  of  prescriptions 
to  show  what  directions  are  to  be  copied 
by  the  druggist  for  the  guidance  of  the 
patient  or  his  attendant. 

Si-le'ne  Vir-£in'I-ca.*  The  syste¬ 
matic  name  of  Wild  Pink,  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Caryophyllaccse.  The  root 
has  been  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Si'lex,®  gen.  Sil'I-«;is.  [From  XiiXif, 
a  “stone,”  or  “pebble”  ?]  Flint;  quartz. 
Sometimes  synonymous  with  Silica. 

Sil'I-ca.*  [From  si'lex.]  One  of  the 
primitive  earths;  a  substance  composed 
of  oxygen  and  silicon  (or  silicium),  and 
sometimes  called  silicic  acid.  It  forms 
the  principal  ingredient  of  a  variety  of 
silicious  minerals,  among  which  quartz, 
flint,  rock-crystal,  and  chalcedony  may 
be  considered  as  silica  nearly  pure.  It 
predominates  in  granite  and  sandstone. 
Silica  in  its  ordinary  or  anhydrous  state 
is  insoluble  in  all  acids  except  the  hydro¬ 
fluoric. 
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Sil'i-cate.  [Sil'icas,  a'tt’s.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  silicic  acid  with  a  base. 

Si-Iic'ic.  [SiliQ'icus.]  Belonging 
to,  or  derived  from,  silica.  Applied  to 
an  acid. 

Sal-i-cif 'er-ous.  [Silicif  'crus ; 

from  sil'ica,  and  fe’ro,  to  “  bear.”]  Con¬ 
taining  silica. 

Sal'I-cI-form.  [Silicifor'mis ;  from 
si’ lex,  sil'icis,  “flint.”]  Having  the 
form  of  silex,  or  flint. 

Silicious,  se-lisli'e-us.  [Silicio'sus; 
from  sil'ica.]  Resembling  or  containing 
silica. 

Silicium,*  se-lish'c-um.  Another 
name  for  Silicon,  which  see. 

Sil'1-cle,  or  Sil'i-culc.  [Silic'ula: 
diminutive  of  sil'iqua,  a  “silique,”  or 
“pod.”]  A  “little  pod;”  a  short  silique 
or  short  pod  of  Cruciferee,  as  shepherd’s- 
pursc. 

Sil'I-con.  A  simple,  non -metallic, 
infusible  substanco  which  forms  the 
base  of  silica.  It  bears  a  greater  analogy 
to  boron  than  to  any  other  known  princi¬ 
ple.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  any  single  acid, 
but  is  soluble  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
hydrofluoric  acids. 

Sil-I-cu-lI-for'mis.*  Having  the 
form  of  a  silicic :  siliculiform. 

Sil-i-cu-lo'sa.®  [From  silic'ula,  a 
“small  or  short  silique.”]  The  name 
of  an  order  in  the  Linnman  class  T etrady- 
n  a  mi  a. 

Sil-I-cu-lose'.  [Siliculo'sus;  from 
silic'ula,  a  “siliclo.”]  Having  or  resem¬ 
bling  silicles. 

Silique,  se-lcek'.  [Sil'iqua.]  A 

slender,  two-valved  capsule  of  a  crucif¬ 
erous  plant,  like  those  of  the  mustard 
and  radish.  It  has  two  parietal  placentae 
from  which  the  valves  separate  in  dehis¬ 
cence. 

Sil'I-qui-form.  [Siliquifor'mis.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  silique. 

Sil-i-qno'sa.  [From  sil'iqua,  a 
“silique.”]  Bearing  siliques.  Applied 
to  an  order  of  the  Linnsean  class  Tetra - 
dynamia. 

Sil-i-quose'.  [Siliquo'sus ;  from  sil'¬ 
iqua,  a  “silique.”]  Having  siliques,  or 
like  a  silique. 

Silk'worm,  A$'id  of.  Bombic  acid. 

Sills. 'y.  [Seris'eus.]  In  Botany, 
clothed  with  fine,  appressed,  and  glossy 
hairs,  producing  a  satiny  surface. 

Sillon,  s6'y6x<>'.  The  French  term 
for  Sulcus,  which  see. 

Si-lu'ri-an.  [Siluria'nus ;  from 
Silu'res,  an  ancient  people  of  South 
Wales.]  A  name  given  t  >  a  series  of 


rocks  forming  the  upper  subdivision  of 
the  sedimentary  strata  found  below  the 
old  red  sandstone,  and  formerly  desig¬ 
nated  the  greywacke  series.  These  strata 
arc  well  developed  in  that  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Silures. 

SH'ver.  [Lat.  Argen'tnm;  Gr. 
apyyo;;  Er.  Argent,  ait'zhoN0'.]  A  pre¬ 
cious  metal  of  a  beautiful  white  color, 
malleable,  ductile,  and  tenacious.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  10.5.  It  is  not  altered 
by  air  or  moisture,  but  is  tarnished  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  soluble  in 
nitric  and  in  sulphuric  acid.  When  pure, 
it  is  softer  and  is  tarnished  less  readily 
than  the  silver  of  coin  or  plate.  See 

ARGENTUM. 

Silver,  Fulminating.  Seo  Argen- 
tate  op  Ammonia. 

Silver,  Kitrate  of.  Sec  Argenti 
Nit.ras. 

Simaba  Cedron.  Seo  Cedron. 

Sian-a-ru'ba.®  A  Linnman  genus  of 
the  class  Dccandria,  natural  order  Sima- 
rubacex.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
Simaru'ba  officinalis;  (Ed.  Ph.)  of  the 
Simaru'ba  ama'ra  ;  (Dub.  Ph.)  the  Sima- 
rubse  Cortex. 

Simaru'ba  A-ma'ra.®  The  plant 
(Ed.  Ph.)  which  affords  simaruba-root 
bark. 

Simaru'ba  ©f-fi^-a-na'lis.*  The 

plant  (U.S.  and  Lond.  Ph.)  which  affords 
simaruba-root  bark;  also  called  Quassia 
Simaruba. 

Simarubacese,*  sim-a-ru-ba'shc-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America,  In¬ 
dia,  or  Africa.  The  species  are  intensely 
bitter.  Among  the  products  of  this  order 
are  Quassia  and  Simaru'ba,  which  are 
valuable  medicines. 

fSim'I-lor.  A  name  for  Pinchbeck, 
which  see. 

Si-moon',  or  Si-moom'.  A  hot,  arid 
wind,  which,  after  passing  over  sandy 
deserts,  blows  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the 
adjacent  countries. 

Sira'ple.  [Sim'plex,  ids;  from 
si'ne  pli'ed,  “  without  a  fold:”  hence,  sin¬ 
gle.]  The  opposite  of  compound;  un¬ 
compounded;  unadulterated;  pure. 

Simple  Affinity.  See  Affinity, 
Single  or  Simple. 

Simple  Cerate.  See  Ceratum  Sim¬ 
plex. 

Siin'ple  Fruit.  A  fruit  which  re¬ 
sults  from  a  single  pistil  or  flower.  Sim¬ 
ple  fruits  may  be  divided  into  fleshy 


fruits,  as  the  grape ;  stone  fruits,  as  the 
peach  ;  and  dry  fruits,  as  the  chesnut. 

Sim'plc  Feat.  A  leaf  which  has  a 
blade  of  one  piece,  however  cleft  or 
lobed;  or,  if  divided,  the  separate  por¬ 
tions  are  neither  raised  on  stalklet.s  of 
their  own,  nor  articulated  (by  a  joint) 
with  the  main  petiole. 

Sim'ples.  A  general  name  for  all 
herbs  which  have  any  medicinal  virtue. 

Sim'pli-ci-cau'lis.®  [From  sim'plex, 
“simple,”  and  cau'lis,  a  “stem.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  simple  stem. 

SimpJS-cI-fo'lI-us.*  [From  sim'¬ 
plex,  “simple,”  and  f o’ Hum,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  simple  leaves. 

Sim-u-la'tion.  [Simula'tio,  o’nis; 
from  sim'ulo,  Simula' turn,  to  “  feign.”]  A 
counterfeiting,  or  pretending  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  under,  disease;  malingering. 

Sinapi.  Sec  Sinapis. 

Si-na'pis.®  [Gr.  aii/irm,  or  dvart  • 
Fr.  Moutarde,  moo'taRd',  or  Seneve,  sin'- 
vi'.j  A  Linnman  genus  of  the  class  Te- 
tradynamia,  natural  order  Cruciferte. 
Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name  (Br.  Ph.) 
for  the  seeds,  reduced  to  powder,  of  Sina¬ 
pis  nigra  and  S.  alba.  According  to  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  Sinapi. 

Sina  pis  Al'bst.®  White  Mustard. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  seed  of  the  Sinapis  alba.  Its  pro¬ 
perties  are  similar  to  those  of  Sinapis 
nigra. 

Sina'pis  Jfi'gra.®  Black  Mustard. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  seed  of  the  Sinapis  nigra.  It  is 
stimulant,  emetic,  and  applied  externally 
is  cpispastic  or  rubefacient. 

Sina'pis  Sem'i-na,*  (“Seeds  of 
Sinapis.”)  See  Sinapis. 

Sin'a-pi&m.  [Sinapis'mus ;  from 
sina'pis,  “mustard.”]  A  plaster  or  poul¬ 
tice  made  of  mustard,  linseed-meal,  and 
vinegar.  Used  as  a  rubefacient. 

Sin-gip'i-tal.  [Sincipita'lis ;  from 
sin'eiput .]  Pertaining  to  the  sinciput. 

Sin '51-put.*  The  fore  and  upper 
part  of  the  head. 

Sine.  [Si'nus.]  A  right  line  drawn 
from  one  extremity  of  an  arc  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  other  extremity. 

Sin'ew.  A  fibrous  cord  which  con¬ 
nects  a  muscle  with  a  bone;  a  tendon. 
Sometimes  improperly  applied  to  a  liga¬ 
ment  which  joins  two  bones. 

Sing-.  =  Singulo'rum .*  “  Of  each.” 

Single  Affinity.  See  Affinity, 
Single  Elective. 

Sin'gu-lis  Di-e'bus.*  [From  sin'- 
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j lulus,  “ every/’  and  di'es,  “day.”  See 
Dibs.]  “Every  day.”  A  phrase  em¬ 
ployed  in  directions  for  taking  medicine. 

Sin-gnl'tus.*  (Fr.  Hoquet,  ho'ki'.) 
A  convulsive  motion  of  the  diaphragm 
and  neighboring  parts,  popularly  named 
hiccough  or  hiccup. 

Sin'is-tral.  [Sinistra'lis ;  from 
aims' ter,  the  “left.”]  Belonging  to,  or 
situated  on,  the  left. 

Sin'is-trorse.  [Sinistror'sus ; 
from  the  same.]  Turned  to  the  left; 
twining  from  right  to  left,  as  the  Hop 
and  other  plants. 

Sin'u-ate,  orSin'u-at-ecl.  [Simia'- 
tus;  from  si' mis,  a  “bay,”  a  “recess,”  a 
“hollow.”]  Hollowed;  strongly  wavy 
on  the  margin,  with  alternate  convexities 
and  concavities.  Applied  to  leaves. 

Sin'u-ous.  [Sinuo'sus;  from  the 
same.]  Having  sinuses;  bending  in  and 
out;  winding. 

Si'nus.*  Originally,  a  “bosom,” 
“cavity,”  or  “winding;”  sometimes,  a 
“gulf,”  or  “bay.”  Applied  in  Surgery 
to  the  cavity  of  an  imposthume  or  sore; 
also  to  a  long,  narrow,  hollow  track 
leading  from  some  abscess,  diseased 
bone,  or  the  like.  In  Botany,  a  re-enter¬ 
ing  angle;  a  recess. — (Gray.)  In  Geo¬ 
metry,  a  Sine,  which  see. 

Sinus  Cavernus.  See  Cavernous 
Sinus. 

Sinus,  Inferior  Longitudinal.  See 

Longitudinal  Sinus,  Inferior. 

Sinus,  Longitudinal.  See  Longi¬ 
tudinal  Sinus. 

Sinus,  Maxillary.  See  Highmoria- 
num,  Antrum. 

.Si  nus  Mu-li-e'foris.*  A  name  for 
the  vagina. 

Si'nus  or  Pel'vis  of  the  Kid'ney. 

A  small  cavity  or  pouch  which  receives 
the  orifices  of  the  infundibula. 

Si'nus  Poc-u-la'ris.®  (“Cup-like 
Sinus.”)  A  large  lacuna  in  the  centre  of 
the  Caput  Gallinaginis  or  Verumontanum. 

Si'nus  IJ-ro-gen-I-ta'lis.*  [See 
Urogenital.]  A  sinus  existing  in  the 
embryo  of  the  mammalia.  It  is  a  cavity 
or  canal  opening  externally,  in  which  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  Wolffian  bodies, 
the  ureters,  and  the  efferent  parts  of  the 
generative  apparatus  terminate  inter¬ 
nally. 

Sinuses,  Lateral.  See  Lateral 
Sinuses. 

Sinuses  of  Morgagni.  See  Mor¬ 
gagni,  Sinuses  of. 

Si'nus-es  of  the  Du'ra  Ma'ter. 

Certain  channels  which  traverse  the  dura  ' 
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mater  in  various  points  for  the  reception 
of  the  venous  blood. 

Si  n.  val.  =  Si  non  va'leat S-  “If  it 
does  not  avail,”  or  does  not  answer. 

Si  op.  sit.  -----  Si  o' pus  sit.*  “If  there 
be  occasion.” 

SI'i»hon.  [Lat.  Si'pho,  o'nis  ;  Gr. 
ai<p<nv,  a  “  tube.”]  A  bent  tube,  with  legs 
or  limbs  of  unequal  length,  used  for  draw¬ 
ing  liquors  from  one  vessel  into  another 
without  disturbing  the  sediment.  In 
Zoology,  a  membranous  and  calcareous 
tube  which  traverses  the  septa  and  the 
interior  of  a  polythalamous  shell. 

Si-pho'ni-a  E-las'tl-ca.*  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  tree  which  yields 
Indian-rubber,  or  caoutchouc.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Euphorbiacese. 

Si-pho-nif 'er-ous.  [Siphonif '  er- 
us;  from  si'pho,  a  “siphon,”  and  fe'ro, 
to  “bear.”]  Bearing  or  having  siphons. 
Applied  to  certain  Mollusks. 

Si-phon-o-bran-ehi-a'tus.*  [From 
criifiiov,  a  “siphon,”  and  Ppayxia,  the 
“branchiae.”]  Provided  with  a  canal, 
more  or  less  elongated,  which  borders 
upon  a  cavity  containing  the  branchiae. 
Applied  to  certain  Mollusks. 

SI-pho-nos'to-mus.*  [From  c'upiav, 
a  “siphon,”  and  ord/ia,  a  “mouth.”] 
Having  a  siphon-like  mouth.  Applied 
to  a  family  of  Crustaceans. 

Si-ri'a-sis.*  [From  Sir’ his,  the  “dog- 
star.”]  A  term  sometimes  used  for  sun¬ 
stroke. 

Sl-roc'co.  A  soft,  relaxing  wind, 
chiefly  experienced  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
in  Malta  and  in  Sicily. 

Sirop,  sSro'.  (Fr.)  See  Syrupus. 

Si'son  Am'mi.*  A  plant  yielding  the 
Am' mi  ve'rum  of  the  shops.  The  seeds 
were  formerly  used  as  a  carminative. 

Sitis.  See  Tiiirst. 

Si-tol'o-£y,  or  Sit-i-ol'o-gy.  [Siti- 
olo'gia;  from  o-iroj,  “aliment,”  and 
Aoyoy,  a  “  discourse.”]  The  doctrine  or 
science  of  aliments  ;  dietetics. 

Si'inn  Jfod-i-flo'rum.®  Water- 
Parsnip.  A  plant  of  the  Linnasan  class 
Pentandria,  natural  order  Jlnibelliferm. 
It  is  said  to  be  diuretic,  and  is  occasion¬ 
ally  used  in  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Si  vir.  perm.  =  Si  vi'res  permit' taut* 
“  If  the  strength  will  permit.” 

Sixth  Pair.  [Par  Sex'tum.]  A 
pair  of  encephalic  nerves  distributed  to 
the  rectus  externns  oculi  muscle. 

Sixth  Sense.  See  C<enjestiiesis. 

Size.  A  name  applied  to  the  huffy 
coat  which  appears  on  the  surface  of  co¬ 
agulated  blood  drawn  in  inflammation. 
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Si'zy.  Like  glue  or  size.  Applied  to 
the  blood  when,  after  coagulation,  it  ex¬ 
hibits  the  bully  coat. 

Skcle-ton.  [Lat.  Scel'eton;  Gr. 
gxzXzt&j,  from  cx'AXcj,  to  “dry,”  to  “ dry 
up ;”  Fr.  Squelette,  skeh-lett'.]  The  bony 
framework  of  an  animal  designed  for  I  he 
support  of  the  soft  parts :  usually  applied 
to  the  dried  bones  prepared  for  anatomi¬ 
cal  purposes.  When  the  bones  are  con¬ 
nected  by  their  own  ligaments,  the  skele¬ 
ton  is  called  natural;  when  joined  by 
wires  or  plates  of  silver,  etc.,  it  is  termed 
artificial. 

Skin.  [From  the  old  German  Schin, 
from  the  same  root  as  schei'nen,  to  “ap¬ 
pear;”  because  the  skin  is  that  part 
which  appears  or  is  visible.]  The  organ 
of  touch,  or  one  of  the  principal  mediums 
through  which  we  communicate  with  ex¬ 
ternal  bodies.  The  skin  is  considered  to 
be  composed  of  three  membranes :  the 
outermost  is  the  scarf-skin,  cuticle,  or  epi¬ 
dermis;  the  middle,  the  rete  mucosum ; 
and  the  innermost,  the  true  skin  (cutis 
vera),  or  derma. 

Skin '-Bound.  A  peculiar  condition 
of  infants,  in  which  the  skin  becomes 
tense,  and  as  if  too  tight  for  the  body, 
which  is  swelled  and  hard  beneath  its 
surface. 

Skull.  See  Cranium. 

Slag.  The  dross  of  iron  or  other 
metal. 

Slashed.  The  same  as  Laciniate, 
which  see. 

Slate.  A  term  applied  to  several 
varieties  of  stratified  rocks  which  have 
the  property  of  being  split  into  thin 
lainime  or  plates,  as  clay -si ate,  mica- 
slate,  and  roofing-slate.  Clay-slate  is 
one  of  the  oldest  stratified  rocks,  and  is 
non-fo.=siliferous. 

Slavering.  See  Drivelling. 

Sleep.  [La  t.  Som'nus;  Fr.  Sommeil, 
som'mel'.]  That  state  of  the  body  in 
which  the  functions  of  sensation  and 
volition  are  suspended,  while  the  vital 
functions  retain  their  usual  activity  ;  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  if  not  at  perfect 
rest,  are  disconnected  with  external  ob¬ 
jects. 

Sleep  of  Plants.  A  term  applied  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  condition  of  certain 
plants  the  leaves  of  which  are  drooping 
and  folded  at  night,  as  tho  Locust,  Mi¬ 
mosa,  Oralis,  etc. 

Sleep-Disturbance.  See Paroniria. 

Sleep-Inducing.  See  Hypnotic. 

Sleep- Walk 'ing.  The  affection 
termed  Oneirodynia  activa. 


Sleeplessness.  See  Agrypnia. 

Sleepy.  See  Somnolent. 

Sling.  (Fr.  Echaipe,  Ashanp'.)  A 
bandage  or  apparatus. 

Slip.  See  Talea. 

Slough,  sluf.  A  sphacelated  part  of 
the  body,  eventually  separating  from  the 
rest. 

Small-Pox.  See  Variola. 

Smalt,  or  Sinaltz.  An  oxide  of  co¬ 
balt  melted  with  silicious  earth  and  pot¬ 
ash.  When  ground  fine,  it  is  called 
powder-blue.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  and 
in  painting  earthen-ware. 

Smeg'ma,  a (is.*  [Gr.  trynyya,  “  soap.”] 
The  offensive  soap-like  substance  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  sebaceous  follicles  around 
the  <jlans  penis  and  prepuce. 

Smcl'ling.  [Olfac'tus.]  That  sense 
by  which  we  perceive  the  odors  of  differ¬ 
ent  bodies. 

Smell,  Morbid.  See  Parosmis. 

Smilacese,®  siui-la'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  endogenous  plants  (herbs  or 
under-shrubs),  found  in  the  temperate 
and  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  America. 
It  includes  Smi'lax,  from  several  species 
of  which  the  drug  Sarsaparilla  is  pro¬ 
cured. 

Smi'lax,  ae»8.®  [Gr.  v/u'XaJ,  “bind¬ 
weed.”]  A  Linnman  genus  of  the  class 
Dicecia,  natural  order  Smilacese. 

Smi'lax  As'pe-ra.®  The  plant  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  to  produce  Indian  Sarsa¬ 
parilla. 

Smilax  Officinalis.  See  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  and  Sarza. 

Smi'lax  Sar-sa-pa-ril'la.®  Tho 

plant  known  as  Sarsaparilla,  which  see. 

Smooth.  See  Glabrous. 

Snake-Root,  Tir-gin'X-an.  A  com¬ 
mon  name  for  the  Aristolochia  serpenta- 
ria. 

Sneezing.  [Sternuta'tio,  o'»m.] 

A  convulsive  action  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  caused  by  irritation  of  some 
part  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nos¬ 
trils;  sternutation.  See  Reflex  Action. 

Snoring,  Snorting.  See  Stertor. 

Snow-Blindness.  See  Niphablep- 
SIA. 

Soap,  Castilian,  Soap,  Spanish. 

See  Sapo  Durus. 

Soapstone.  See  Steatite. 

Sob'o-leS.®  Originally,  a  young 
branch,  an  offspring.  Any  rudiment  of 
a  new  branch. 

/  Sob-o-lif'er-ous.  [Sobolif 'crus; 

from  sob'oles ,  a  “  shoot,”  and  fe’ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  shoots. 

So'cia  (so'she-a)  Pa-rot'I-dis,® 
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(“Companion  of  the  Parotid.”)  The 
name  of  a  second  portion  of  the  parotid 
gland  which  is  frequently  developed  from 
the  duct  while  on  the  masseter  muscle. 

So'cial.  [Socia'lis;  from  ao'cius,  a 
“companion.”]  Applied  to  plants  which 
grow  gregariously,  as  grasses. 

Socotrine  Aloes.  See  Aloe  Soco- 
trina. 

So'da.*  (Fr.  Soude,  good.)  (A  word 
of  Arabic  origin.)  The  mineral  alkali; 
the  oxide  of  sodium. 

Soda  His-i>an'i-ca.*  (“Spanish 
Soda.”)  Impure  soda,  or  the  impure 
mineral  alkali  of  commerce. 

So'da,  Mu-ri'atc  of.  The  chloride 
of  sodium.  See  Sodii  Ciiloridum. 

Soda,  Sulphate  of.  See  Soda:  Sul¬ 
phas. 

So'da,  Tar'ta-rlzed.  A  name  for 
the  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  ( Potcissie 
et  sodse.  tartras). 

So'da  Wa'ter.  A  beverage  formed 
by  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
in  water,  which  is  afterwards  impreg¬ 
nated  with  more  carbonic  acid  than  is 
sufficient  for  saturation. 

So'da-  A-ce'tas.®  (“Acetate  of 
Soda.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  a  substance  in  white  or 
colorless  crystals,  which  effloresce  in  dry 
air,  and  are  wholly  soluble  in  water. 

So'dse  Bo'ras*  (“Borate  of  Soda”), 
or  Bo'rax.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  a  substance  in  colorless 
crystals,  which  slightly  effloresce  in  dry 
air,  and  are  wholly  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  a  mild  refrigerant  and  diuretic.  It  is 
much  used  as  a  flux  by  workers  in 
metals. 

So'dse  Car-bo'nas.*  (“Carbonate 
of  Soda.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  a  substance  in  colorless 
crystals,  which  rapidly  effloresce  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air,  and  fall  into  a  white 
powder.  It  is  an  antacid,  and  much  em¬ 
ployed  in  cases  of  acidity  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

So'dse  P!ios'|ilias.s  (“  Phosphate 
of  Soda.”)  A  substance  in  colorless, 
transparent  crystals,  which  speedily  efflo¬ 
resce  when  exposed  to  air.  It  is  a  mild, 
saline  cathartic.  Its  taste  resembles 
common  salt,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  rejected  by  delicate  sto¬ 
machs,  like  the  more  nauseous  medicines 
of  this  class. 

So'dse  Sul'phas.*  (“Sulphate  of 
Soda.”)  (Popularly  known  as  Crlau'ber’s 
Salts.)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
Ph.)  for  a  substance  in  colorless  crystals, 
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which  rapidly  effloresce  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  ultimately  fall  into  a  white 
powder.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  saline  cathartics,  noarly 
resembling  in  its  general  properties  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  Salts; 
but  the  latter  is  less  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  is  therefore  more  generally 
used.  See  Magnesia:  Sulphas. 

So'da?  Sul'pliis.®  (“Sulphite  of 
Soda.”)  A  substance  in  white,  efflores¬ 
cent,  prismatic  crystals,  soluble  in  four 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  less  than  one  part 
of  boiling,  water.  It  has  been  placed  on 
the  primary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica 
of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1860. 

So'dic.  [So'dicus;  from  so'dium.J 
Applied  to  the  second  degree  of  oxida¬ 
tion  of  sodium,  or  sodic  oxide. 

So'dI-i  Chlo'ri-dum*  (“  Chloride  of 
Sodium”),  or  Common  Salt.  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeial  name  for  a  white  salt,  perma¬ 
nent  in  the  air,  and  almost  equally  solu¬ 
ble  in  cold  and  boiling  water.  It  is 
astringent,  tonic,  and  antiseptic. 

So'di-um.*  The  base  of  soda;  a 
metal  discovered  by  Davy  in  1808,  re¬ 
sembling  potassium  in  its  general  cha¬ 
racters.  It  is  soft,  malleable,  fusible  at 
190°,  and  burns  when  heated  in  contact 
with  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.91. 

Softening'.  See  Ramollissement. 

Soft'en-ing  of  the  Brain.  [Lat. 
Molli'tiesCer'etori;  ~Et. Ramollissement 
clu  Cerveau,  r&'mo'l&ss'moN0'  dii  seR'vb'.] 
Sometimes  applied  to  a  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  sometimes 
to  a  sort  of  liquefaction.  The  causes  of 
this  affection  are  often  obscure;  but  in 
many  instances  it  would  seem  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  embolism  of  the  arteries  which 
supply  the  brain. 

Soft  Palate.  See  Palatuji  Molle. 

Sol.*  The  Sun,  a  name  given  to  gold 
by  the  alchemists. 

Solanaceae,*  so-la-na'she-e.  An  im¬ 
portant  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants  (herbaceous  or  shrubby),  natives 
of  all  parts  of  the  world  except  the  arc¬ 
tic  regions.  Many  of  them  are  narcotic 
and  poisonous.  It  includes  the  Sola'num 
tubero'sum  (Potato),  Sola'num  h/eoper' si- 
cum  (Tomato),  Nicotiana  (Tobacco), 
Atropa  belladonna,  and  Capsicum  (Ca¬ 
yenne  Pepper). 

So-la-na'ceoas.  [Solan  a'ceus,  or 
Sola'neus.]  Resembling  the  Solanum. 

Sol'a-nin,  or  Sol-a-mne.  [Sola* 

ni'na;  from  Sola'num.)  An  alkali  ob¬ 
tained,  when  pure,  in  the  form  of  a 
white,  opaque,  and  sometimes  pearly 
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powder,  chiefly  from  the  Solarium  dulca¬ 
mara. 

So-la'num.'  A  Linnsean  genus  of 
the  class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Sola- 
nacese. 

Sola'num  Dul-ca-ma'ra.s  The 

woody  nightshade. 

Sola'num  Es-eu-len'tiim.*  (“Es¬ 
culent  Solanuin.”)  The  Solanum  tubero¬ 
sum,  or  potato-plant. 

Sola'num  Foet'I-dum.®  (“Fetid 
Solanum.”)  The  Datura  stramonium,  or 
thorn-apple. 

Sola'num  I^e-tlia'le.*  (“Deadly 
Solanum.”)  Another  name  for  the  At'  - 
ropa  belladon' na,  or  deadly  nightshade. 
See  Belladonna. 

Sola'num  Lig-no'sum.*  (“Woody 
Nightshade.”)  Another  name  for  the 
Solanum  dulcamara.  See  Dulcamara. 

Sola'num  Liy-co-per'sl-cum.*'  A 

synonym  of  the  tomato,  Lycopersicum 
esculentum. 

Sola'num  Tu-be-ro'sum.*  The 

systematic  name  of  the  potato-plant,  the 
root  (or  rather  tuber)  of  which  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  use  as  an  article  of  food  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
It  is  a  native  of  America. 

So'lar.  [Sola'ris;  from  sol,  so'lis. 
the  “sun.”]  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  the  sun ;  measured  by  the  sun :  as, 
a  solar  day,— that  is,  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  two  successive  arrivals  of  the  sun 
on  the  same  meridian. 

Solar  Cycle.  See  Cycle. 

So'lar  Plex  us.  [Flex'us  Sola'ris.] 
An  assemblage  of  ganglia  connected 
with  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  with 
interlaced  and  anastomosing  filaments, 
and  surrounding  the  two  semilunar  gan¬ 
glia  of  the  abdomen.  It  gives  off  nu¬ 
merous  filaments,  which  accompany,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  plexuses,  all  the  branches 
given  off  by  the  abdominal  aorta. 

Solar  System.  See  System. 

Sol'der,  or  saw'der.  A  substance, 
consisting  of  simple  or  mixed  metals,  by 
which  metallic  bodies  are  firmly  united 
with  each  other.  Bismuth  is  much  used 
in  the  composition  of  soft  solders.  Plum¬ 
ber’s  solder  is  an  alloy  of  three  parts  of 
lead  and  one  of  tin. 

Sole  of  the  Foot.  See  Solea. 

So'le-a.«  [From  so'lum,  the  “bot¬ 
tom.”]  A  Latin  word  signifying  a  “san¬ 
dal,”  a  “  slipper.”  In  Anatomy,  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  See  Planta,  and  Thenar. 

So'le-us.®  [From  so'lea,  the  “  sole- 
fish.”]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  Applied  to  a  muscle 


which  arises  from  the  head  of  the  fibula, 
etc.,  and  is  inserted  into  the  os  colds.  It 
extends  the  foot.  It  has  also  been  named 
gastrocne'mius  inter' nus. 

Sol'id.  [Sol'idus.]  Firm;  substan- 
stial;  not  fluid  or  hollow.  Applied  to 
bodies  the  particles  of  which  adhere 
together  so  firmly  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  without  some  degree  of  force. 
A  solid  figure  is  that  which  has  three 
dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thick¬ 
ness.  Regular  solids  are  those  which 
are  bounded  by  regular  and  equal  planes. 
They  arc  five  in  number,  viz. :  the  tetra¬ 
hedron,  hcxahedron(or  cube), octahedron, 
dodecahedron,  and  icosihedron,  which 
are  noticed  under  their  respective  alpha-, 
betical  heads. 

Sol-I-da'go.*  Golden  Rod.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
leaves  of  the  Solida'go  odo'ra,  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  Composite.  It  is  aro¬ 
matic,  moderately  stimulant,  and  car¬ 
minative. 

Solidism.  See  Solidists. 

Sol'I-dists.  A  sect  in  medicine  who 
refer  all  diseases  to  a  morbid  change  in 
the  solid  parts.  They  maintain  that  the 
solids  alone  are  endowed  with  vital  pro¬ 
perties.  This  theory  is  termed  Solidism. 

Sol'ids.  [From  sol'idus,  “solid.”] 
Applied  to  the  hones,  ligaments,  muscles, 
nerves,  and  vessels  of  animals. 

Sol-I-dun-gu-la'ta,*  or  Sol-i-dun'- 
gu-lates.  [From  sol'idus,  “solid,”  and 
un'gula,  a  “hoof.”]  The  same  as  Soli- 
dungula.  See  next  article. 

Sol-i-dun ' jgu-lus.*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  solid  hoofs.  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  ( Solidun'gula )  to  a  family  of 
Mammifera,  having  only  one  hoof  to  each 
foot,  or  having  the  hoof  whole,  as  the 
horse,  ass,  etc. 

Sol'I-ped.  [Sol'ipes,  p'edis ;  from 
so'lus,  “alone,”  or  “single,”  and  pes,  a 
“foot.”]  Synonymous  with  Solidungu- 
lus,  which  see. 

Sol'i-ta-ry  Glands.  [Glan'dulse 
Solita'rise.]  Small,  flattened,  granular 
bodies  found  in  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines. 

So'li-nm.®  A  species  of  tape-worm. 
See  Ta;nia  Solium. 

Sol-L<u'nar  In'flu-ence.  The  in¬ 
fluence  supposed  to  be  produced  on  va¬ 
rious  diseases  when  the  sun  and  moon 
are  in  conjunction. 

Solstice.  [Solsti'tium ;  from  sol, 
the  “  sun,”  and  sto,  to  “  stand,”  to  “  stop.”] 
The  time  at  which  the  sun  is  at  its 
greatest  distance  from  the  equator,  when 
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it  seems  to  stop  In  its  course  southward 
or  northward,  and  to  stand  still  for  a  few 
days,  which  occurs  twice  a  year,  the  sum¬ 
mer  solstice  and  winter  solstice, — that  is, 
about  the  21st  of  June  and  21st  of  De¬ 
cember. 

Solstitial,  sol-stish'al.  [Solstitia'- 
lis.]  Belonging  to  the  solstice. 

Sol-u-bil'I-ty.  [From  sol'vo,  soln'- 
tum,  to  “  loosen.”]  Susceptibility  of  solu¬ 
tion  in  any  menstruum.  Substances  are 
soluble  in  proportion  as  their  particles 
have  a  stronger  attraction  for  the  fluid 
which  constitutes  the  menstruum,  than 
for  each  other.  They  are  insoluble  when 
their  particles  have  a  stronger  attraction 
for  each  other  than  for  the  menstruum. 

Sol'u-ble.  [Solu'bilis ;  from  the 
same.]  Susceptible  of  solution.  In  Bo¬ 
tany.  separating  into  parts. 

So'lsim.*  A  Latin  word,  signifying 
the  “bottom,”  or  “ground;”  also  the 
“sole  of  the  foot.” 

$o-lu'tion.  [Soln'tio,  o'nis;  from 
sol’vo,  solu’tum,  to  “loosen,”  to  “melt,” 
to  “dissolve.”]  The  act  of  dissolving  a 
solid  body;  the  diffusion  of  the  particles 
of  a  solid  through  a  liquid;  also,  the 
state  of  a  solid  body  which  has  been  dis¬ 
solved.  Applied  also  to  any  substance 
dissolved  in  a  liquid. 

Solution  of  Coai-ti-siu'i-ty.  The 
breaking  down,  or  division,  of  the  skin 
and  other  textures  by  a  blow,  a  cutting 
instrument,  or  ulceration. 

$olv.  =  So  I've.*  “  Dissolve.” 

Solvent.  [Sol' vens;  from  sol'vo, 
to  “loosen,”  or  “  dissolve.”]  Applied  to 
any  liquor  capable  of  dissolving  bodies, 

So-inn-tol'o-£y.  [Sous  atolo 'gin; 
from  aw n*,  <j:h iro;,  the  “body,”  and  Aayo;, 
a  “discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the  human 
body  ;  anatomy. 

So-ini-tot'o-my.  fSomatoto'mia; 

from  crania,  o-  r/xa-o;,  the  “  body,”  and  rqwco, 
to  “cut.”]  The  same  as  Anatomy,  which 
see. 

Som-«am'bu-lism.  [Sonmainbu- 
lis'mus;  from  som'nus,  “sleep,”  and 
am'bulo,  to  “walk.”]  Sleep-walking,  or 
walking  in  one’s  sleep  ;  a  species  of  dream¬ 
ing  in  which  the  bodily  as  well  as  the 
mental  functions  are  affected. 

Som-nlf'e-ra..*  [The  neuter  plural 
of  somnif’erm.  See  next  article.]  Agents 
which  cause  sleep. 

Som-nif  'er-ous.  [Sosnnif'erus ; 

from  so m’ mis,  “sleep,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bring.”]  Causing  or  inducing  sleep; 
hypnotic.  Nearly  the  same  as  Sopoiue- 
erous,  which  see. 
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Som'no-lence,  or  Som'no-Eeii*cy. 
[Soimiolen'tiji ;  from  som'nus,  ‘ ‘  sleep.”] 
Sleepiness. 

Som'no-lent.  [Soinnolen'tus ; 

from  the  same.]  Sleepy;  drowsy. 

$om'no-lism.  [From  the  same.] 
The  somnolent  state  induced  by  the 
manipulations  termed  animal  magnetism. 

Sonde,  sixd.  The  French  term  for  a 
Sound,  which  see. 

Son'I-tus.*  [From  so'no,  eon'iium, 
to  “sound.”]  A  sounding,  as  in  the 
ears.  See  Tinnitus. 

So-nom'e-ter.  [Sonom'etruni; 
from  so'nus,  “sound,”  and  (itrpoj,  a  “mea¬ 
sure.”]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  ratios  of  the  vibrations  of  different 
sonorous  bodies. 

Soot.  See  Fuligo  Ligni. 

Soot'-S^rops.  Hysteric  Mixture. 
Tincture  of  soot,  consisting  of  wood- 
soot,  assafoetida,  and  proof-spirit;  used 
in  hysteria. 

Soot-Wart.  See  Cancer  Scroti. 

Sooty.  Seo  Fuliginous. 

So-ph  is-t  I-cfi  tioii.  [Sophistica'- 

tio,  o'nis ;  from  cofiariKds,  ‘’'sophistical,” 
“deceitful.’'’]  Adulteration  of  a  medi¬ 
cine,  aliment,  etc. 

So'pl-ens.*  [From  so'pio,  to  “put  to 
sleep,”  to  “set  at  rest.”]  Assuaging; 
anodyne:  so'pient. 

So'por,  o'ri's.*  Sound,  deep,  or  pro¬ 
found  sleep. 

So-po-riff  'er-ous.  [Soporif 'crus  ; 

from  so'por,  “sound  sleep,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bring.”]  Inducing  sound  or  deep  sleep. 
Seo  Somniferous. 

So-po-riff'ic.  [Soporif  'icus;  from 

so'por,  “sound  sleep,”  and  fa'cio,  to 
“make.”]  Causing  or  inducing  sleep. 

8k>'po-rous,  or  So-po-rose'.  [Sopo- 
ro'sas,  Sopo'rus;  from  so'por,  “sound 
sleep.”]  Causing  deep  sleep ;  narcotic. 

Sor'bsite.  [Sor'bas,  a't/s.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  sorbic  acid  with  a  base.  The 
same  as  Malate. 

Sorbet,  or  Sorbetusn.  Seo  Sherbet. 

Sor'bic.  [Sor'bacus;  from  Sor'bus, 
the  “  mountain  ash.”]  Belonging  to  the 
Sorbus.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
malic  acid,  which  may  be  procured  from 
its  berries. 

Sor'bus  Au-eo-pa'ri-a.*  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  Mountain  Ash, 
which  is  said  to  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  called  Pyrus 
Aueupnrin  by  some  writers. 

Sor'des.*  Literally,  “  filth.”  Applied 
to  the  foul  matter  discharged  from  ulcers; 
also,  to  filth  which  collects  on  the  teeth. 
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more  particularly  in  certain  low  fevers, 
to  foul  accumulations  in  the  stomach,  etc. 

Sore-Ttiroat,  See  Cynanciie. 

So'ri,®  the  plural  of  ISo'rus.  Heaps, 
or  patches,  as  those  of  the  spore-cases 
of  most  ferns,  called  in  English  fruit-dots. 

So-ro'sas.*  [From  ou/joj,  a  “collec¬ 
tion.”]  A  fleshy  multiple  fruit,  like  a 
mulberry. 

Sor'rel.  A  popular  name  applied  to 
the  Oxalis  acetosella,  and  also  to  the 
Itumex  acetosa. 

Sorus.  See  Sort. 

Soude,  sood.  The  French  name  for 
Soda,  which  see. 

Soiiire,  soofa.  The  French  name  for 
Sulphur,  which  see. 

Soul.  See  Anima. 

Sound.  [Lat.  So'nns;  Fr.  Son,  six0.] 
The  effect  produced  cn  the  organ  of  hear¬ 
ing  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  or  other 
medium. 

Sound.  [F  rom  the  French  sonder, 
to  “fathom,”  to  “try  tho  depth  of  the 
sea;”  hence,  to  “try,”  or  “examine.”] 
An  instrument  for  introduction  through 
the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  calculus  ho  present. 

Sou  veil,  soor's6'.  The  French  name 
for  “eyebrow.”  See  Supercilium. 

Sourd,  soor.  Tho  French  word  for 
Deaf,  which  see. 

Sour-3>ocli.  The  Rumex  acetosa. 

fSous-clavi&re,  soo  kla  vc-du'.  The 
French  term  for  Subclavian,  which  see. 

Sout2i'ern-ivood,  'E'ar-ta'rl-an. 
The  A  rtemisia  santonica. 

Soymida  Feforiffug;a.  See  Swiete- 
nia  Febrifuga. 

Sp.  =  Spir'itus .*  “Spirit.” 

Spa,  spL  A  town  in  Belgium,  near 
the  Prussian  frontier,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  waters.  Tho  name  is  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  mineral  springs. 

SpadiceOMS,spa-dish'us.  [From  spa'- 
dix.]  Fearing  a  spadix. 

Spa'dix,  iVj's.'S  [Gr.  aniSi^,  a  “palin- 
branch.”]  A  sort  of  fleshy  spike,  envel¬ 
oped  by  a  large  bract  or  modified  leaf, 
called  a  spathe,  as  in  Indian  Turnip 
(Arum). 

Spam,  IPeKitory  of.  See  Antes - 
MIS  Pyrethrum. 

Spalter.  See  Spelter. 

Spaa.  The  length  spanned  between 
the  thumb  and  little  linger,  equal  to 
seven  or  eight  inches. 

Spa-nse ' ml-a.»  [From  aaav6s,  “poor,” 
and  aifia,  “blood.”]  Poverty  of  blood; 
cachmmia. 

Spanish  Fly.  See  Caxtharis. 
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Span'ish  Uq'no-rice.  A  name  for 

coarse  dr  common  liquorice ;  becausft 
chiefly  brought  from  Spain.  See  Gly- 
cyrrhiza. 

Span'ish  White.  A  name  for  white 
bismuth;  nitrate  of  bismuth. 

Spar.  [From  the  German  & 'path?] 
A  mineralogical  term  applied  to  certain 
crystallized  substances  which  are  easily 
broken  into  cubic,  prismatic,  or  other 
fragments  with  polished  surfaces. 

Spar,  Fluor.  See  Fluor  Spar. 

Spar,  Heavy.  A  name  for  sulphate 
of  baryta. 

Sparse.  [Spar'sus;  from  spar' go, 
spar'sum,  to  “strew  about,”  to  “sprin¬ 
kle,”  to  “scatter.”]  Applied  to  flowers, 
leaves,  etc.  which  are  scattered  and  gene¬ 
rally  scanty. 

Spar-si-iio'rous.  [Sparsiflo'rus ; 

from  spar'sus,  “scattered,”  and  Jlos,  a 
“flower.”]  Having  scattered  or  few 
flowers. 

Spar>sI-fo'l  1-ate.  [Sparsi  fol 3  a'tus ; 

from  spar'sus,  “  scattered,”  and  /o' Hum, 
a  “leaf.”]  Having  scattered  leaves. 

Spartium,*  spar'she-um.  [From 
<rn uprij,  a  “  rope.”]  A  Linnman  genus  of 
the  class  Diadclphia,  natural  order  Legu- 
minoste. 

Spar'tium  Jun'ce-um.®  Spanish 
Broom.  A  leguminous  plant  the  seeds 
of  which  have  been  used  in  dropsy. 

Spar'tium  Sco-pa'ri-um.®  Tho 
former  systematic  name  of  the  common 
broom-plant  ;  now  the  Ci/t' isus scopa' rius. 

Spasm.  [Spas'inus;  from  o7r:'co,  to 
“draw.”]  The  sudden,  involuntary  con¬ 
traction  of  muscles,  or  of  muscular  fibres ; 
a  convulsion,  cramp. 

1.  Constrictive  Spasm  is  attended 
with  contraction,  rigidity,  or  both,  as 
wry-neck,  lock-jaw,  etc.  See  Entasia. 

2.  Clonic  Spasm.  [See  Clonic.]  A 
violent  agitation  of  one  or  more  muscles 
in  sudden  and  irregular  snatches,  as  hic¬ 
cough,  sneezing,  epilepsy,  etc. 

3.  Synclonic  Spasm  [Nya'c^ona#]  is 
the  simultaneous  and  chronic  agitation  of 
different  muscles,  as  in  St.  Vitus’  Dance. 

4.  Tonic  Spasm  consists  in  the  con¬ 
stant  contraction  of  a  muscle,  etc. 

Spasma.  See  Spasmus. 

Spasmatic.  Sec  Spasmodic. 

Spas'mi.*  [Plural  of  spas'mus,  a 
“spasm.”]  Spasmodic  diseases.  The 
name  of  an  order  of  tho  class  Neuroses 
in  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Spas-mo'deS.*'  [From  o-n-aopoj,  a 
“spasm.”]  Convulsive;  having  spasm 
or  convulsion. 
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Mpas-matl'ic.  [Spasmod'icus;  from 
spas' nuts,  a  “  spasm.”]  Relating  to  spasm; 
convulsive.  See  Spasmatic. 

Spus-mo-dysp-noe'a.*  [From  spas' - 
vius,  a  “spasm,”  and  dyspnce'a.]  Con¬ 
vulsive  dyspnoea  or  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. 

Spas-mol  'o-gy.  [Spasmolo'gia ; 

from  rj jra-m);,  a  “spasm,”  and  Aoyoy,  a 
“  discourse.”]  That  branch  of  Pathology 
which  treats  of  spasms  or  convulsions, 
their  character  and  causes; 

Spasmus  €a-ni'nus,*  Spas'mus 
Cyn'I-ciss.*  (“  Canine  Spasm.”)  The 
Bisus  Sardonicm.  See  Sardonic  Laugh. 

Spas'tic.  [Spas'ticus;  from  cnuxw, 
to  “draw.”]  Drawing  to  or  from.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  contraction  of  muscles,  etc., 
from  disease. 

Spas'tl-ea.*  [From  the  same.]  Agents 
which  increase  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles  and  induce  spasm  or  convulsion. 

Spa-tlia'ceous.  [Spatlna'ceus.] 
Having  a  spathe;  of  the  character  or 
nature  of  a  spathe. 

Spathe,  spaTH.  [Lat.  Spa'tha;  Gr. 
tnradn.]  Originally,  a  spatula;  a  ladle. 
Applied  to  a  sheath  which  completely 
encloses  the  flowers  before  their  expan¬ 
sion  ;  the  enveloping  bract  of  a  spadix, 
as  in  the  Indian  Turnip. 

Spattil-tio'rus.*  [From  spa'tha,  a 
“spathe,”  and  jlos,  a  “flower.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  flowers  surrounded  by  a  spathe. 

Spatluila.  See  Spatula. 

Spathnlate.  See  Spatulate. 

Spat'u-Ia.®  [Diminutive  of  spa'tha.] 
A  broad  instrument  like  a  knife  with 
blunt  edges,  for  spreading  ointments,  etc. 

Spat'u-late.  [Spatula'tus.]  Shaped 
like  a  spatula. 

Spear-Mint.  See  Mentha  'Sativa. 

Spear-Shaped.  See  Lanceolate. 

Special  Bes-crip'tive  Bot'a-ny. 

A  scientific  account  of  all  known  plants, 
designated  by  proper  names  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  clear  and  exact  descriptions. 

Species,*  spee'shdz.  [From  spe'cio, 
to  “see  to,”  to  “behold.”]  Originally,  a 
“form,”  “likeness.”  In  Natural  History, 
an  assemblage  or  series  of  similar  organic 
beings.  A  species  is,  abstractly,  the 
type  or  original  of  each  sort  of  plant  or 
animal,  represented  in  time  by  a  peren¬ 
nial  succession  of  like  individuals;  or, 
concretely,  it  is  the  suxn  of  such  series  or 
congeries  of  individuals. — (Guay.) 

Spe-cif'ic.  [Specif 'icus;  from  spe'- 
cies,  and  fa' cio,  to  “  make.”]  Literally, 
“that  makes  or  constitutes  a  species,”  as 
in  the  phrase  a  “specific  difference.” 
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Relating  to  species;  special.  Often  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  medicine  of  supposed  infallible 
efficacy  in  the  cure  of  a  particular  species 
or  form  of  disease ;  or  to  a  remedy  which 
has  a  spedal  action  on  some  particular 
organ, — for  exampde,  like  that  of  ergot 
on  the  uterus. 

Specific  Gravity.  See  Gravity. 

Spe-cil'lum.*  [From  spe'cio,  to 
“behold,”  or  “examine.”]  A  probe. 

Spe^'I-men.®  [From  the  same.]  A 
Latin  word  signifying  a  “proof,”  “in¬ 
stance,”  “model,”  etc.  Applied  to  plants, 
animals,  and  minerals  collected  for  sci¬ 
entific  purposes ;  and  to  a  part  of  any 
thing  exhibited  as  a  sample. 

Spec'ta-cled  Snalie.  The  Naja  vul¬ 
garis,  or  Cobra  de  capello. 

Spec'trum.®  [From  spec' to,  to  “be¬ 
hold.”]  A  figure  seen  or  imagined;  a 
spectre.  In  Optics,  a  spectrum  is  an 
elongated  image  of  the  sun,  or  other  lumi¬ 
nous  body,  formed  on  a  wall  or  screen 
in  a  darkened  room,  by  a  beam  of  light 
received  through  a  small  aperture  and 
refracted  by  a  glass  prism.  It  exhibits 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

Spec'u-lar.  [Specula'ris.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  speculum. 

Spec'u-lum,®  plural  Spec'u-la. 
[From  spe'cio,  to  “behold.”]  Originally, 
a  “mirror”  of  any  kind.  In  Optics,  a 
metallic  mirror  used  in  a  reflecting  tele¬ 
scope.  In  Surgery,  an  instrument  for 
widening  natural  openings  of  passages, 
or  keeping  parts  separate,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  view  of  what  is  within.  Applied  also 
to  a  brilliant  colored  mark,  forming  the 
anterior  borders  of  the  tectric.es  of  birds. 

Speculum  Met'al.  An  alloy  of 
about  two  parts  of  copper  and  one  of 
tin,  used  for  making  mirrors.  Its  white¬ 
ness  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  arsenic. 

Speechlessuess.  See  Aphonia. 

Spel'trum.*  (“Spelter.”)  A  name 
for  native  impure  zinc. 

Sperm.  See  Sperma. 

Sperm'-Cell.  A  cell  contained  in  the 
liquor  seminis,  in  which  spermatozoa  are 
produced. 

Sper'ma,®  gen.  Sper'ma-tis.  [Gr. 

<777 spya,  “  seed,”  or  “  semen ;”  Fr.  Se¬ 
ntence,  seh-moNSs'.]  Literally,  “seed.” 
Sperm;  the  fecundating  liquor  in  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  applied  incorrectly  to  sper¬ 
maceti,  a  substance  found  in  the  head  of 
some  species  of  whales,  and  which  con¬ 
cretes  or  crystallizes  spontaneously  on 
the  death  of  the  animal. 

Sper-ma-$e'ti.  [From  sper'ma,  and 
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nrjTOi,  the  “whale.”]  The  same  as  Ceta- 
CEUJt,  which  see. 

Spermalogia.  See  Spermatology. 

Sper'ina-phore.  [From  o-Mp/ia,  “seed,” 
and  </;op4),  to  “hear.”]  A  name  some¬ 
times  applied  to  the  placenta  and  some¬ 
times  to  the  funiculus  of  the  seed  of  a 
plant. 

Sper'ma-ta,®  the  plural  of  Sperma, 
which  see. 

Sper-nia-tSie'ca.®  [From  oireppa, 
“  seed,”  or  “semen,”  and  617*17,  a  “shrine.”] 
A  repository  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
oviduct  in  female  insects,  for  receiving 
the  seminal  fluid  of  the  male. 

Sper-mat'ic.  [Spermat'icns ;  from 
oireppa,  oirepparo;,  “  seed,”  or  “  semen.”]  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  semen,  or  seed;  seminal. 

Spermat'ic  Ca-nal'  ( otherwise  called 
the  In'Kiii-mal  Canal').  The  oblique 
passage  in  the  abdominal  parietes 
through  which  is  transmitted  the  sper¬ 
matic  cord.  The  internal  and  external 
orifices  of  this  canal  are  termed  respect¬ 
ively  the  internal  and  external  abdomi¬ 
nal  (or  inguinal)  rings. 

Spermat'ic  Cord  [Funic'ulus 
Spermat'icus],  also  termed  Tes-tic'n- 
Jar  Cord.  The  cord  by  which  the  tes¬ 
ticle  is  suspended.  It  consists  of  the 
vessels  and  nerves  which  pass  to  and 
from  the  testis,  enclosed  in  several  tunics 
and  the  few  muscular  fibres  (or  muscular 
fascia)  known  as  the  cremaster  muscle. 

Sper'ma-tin.  [Spermati'na;  from 
oireppa,  “  seed,”  or  “  semen.”]  A  substance 
obtained  from  the  seminal  fluid  of  animals. 

Sper'ina-tism.  [Spermatis'mus ; 
from  <T7 reppari^ai,  to  “bear  or  produce 
seed.”]  The  emission  of  semen.  Also, 
the  doctrine  which  maintains  that  the 
germ  in  animals  is  produced  by  spermatic 
animalcules.  See  Spermatozoa. 

$per'ina-to-$ele.*  [From  oireppa, 
“semen,”  and  *77X77,  a  “tumor.”]  A 
swelling  of  the  testicle,  or  epididymis, 
from  an  accumulation  of  semen. 

Spcr'  ma-to-clem'ina,  a tis*  [From 
oireppa,  “semen,”  and  kXsktw,  to  “steal,” 
to  “pass  unobserved.”]  Pollutio  diurna, 
or  involuntary  escape  of  semen  in  the 
daytime.  See  Spermatorrikea,  and 
Spermatorrhcea  Dormientium. 

Sper'ma-to-derm.  [Spermato- 
der'ina,  a  Us;  from  air  eppa,  “seed,”  and 
beppa,  the  “skin.”]  The  outer  covering 
of  a  seed,  originally  the  primine  of  the 
ovule. 

Spcr'ma-to-eVm-a.*  [From  oireppa, 
“semen,”  and  yovij,  “generation.”]  Se¬ 
cretion  of  semen;  spermatog'ony. 


Spor-ma-tog'ra-pliy.  [Sperma- 

togra'phia;  from  oireppa,  “seed,”  and 
ypiiipco,  to  “  write.”]  A  description  of  seeds. 

Sper-ma-tol'o-gry.  [Spermatolo'- 
g'ia;  from  oireppa,  oirepparo;,  “semen,”  and 
Xdyoj,  a  “discourse.”]  That  branch  of 
Physiology  which  treats  of  the  secretion 
and  nature  of  semen. 

Sper'  ma-to-po-et'ic.  [Spermato- 
poet'ieus,  or  Spcrinatopce'us;  from 
oireppa,  “semen,”  and  micro,  to  “make,”  to 
“produce.”]  Producing  semen;  also, 
promoting  the  secretion  of  semen. 

Sper'ma-tor-rhee'a.*  [From  oireppa, 
“semen,”  and  pan,  to  “flow.”]  An  in¬ 
voluntary  emission  of  semen  without 
copulation.  The  same  as  gonorrhoea  in 
the  strict  sense. 

S  per  m  a  tori'll  ee'aSormien  'tium® 

(dor-me-en'she-um),  called  also  CSon-or- 
rliee'a  ISormien'timn.®  (“  Seminal 
Emission  of  [those]  Sleeping.”)  An  emis¬ 
sion  of  semen  during  sleep,  most  fre¬ 
quently  the  result  of  libidinous  dreams, 
but  sometimes  caused  by  nervous  weak¬ 
ness,  and  occasionally  by  simple  reple¬ 
tion  of  the  seminal  vessels.  See  Pollu¬ 
tion. 

Sper-ma-tos'-clie-sis.®  [From  oireppa, 
“  semen,”  and  axa ns,  a  “  checking.”]  W ant 
or  suppression  of  semen. 

Sper '  ma-to-ze'  mi-a. *  [From  oireppa, 
“semen,”  and  bpia,  “loss.”]  Cessation 
of  the  seminal  secretion. 

Sper-ma-to-zo'a,®  the  plural  of 
Spermatozoon,  which  see. 

Spermatozoids.  See  Spermato¬ 
zoon. 

Sper'ma-to-zo'on,®  plural  Sper’- 
ma-to-zo'a;  also  termed  Sper'ma-to- 
zo'ids.  [From  oireppa,  “semen,”  and 
f<3 o-j,  an  “animal.”]  Applied  to  nume¬ 
rous  minute  bodies  discovered  in  the 
semen,  formerly  supposed  to  be  animal- 
cula.  They  would  seem  to  be  analogous 
to  the  pollen-tubes  of  plants;  they  are 
considered  by  physiologists  to  constitute 
the  essential  or  fecundating  principle  of 
the  semen. 

Sper'nsic,  or  Sper'mous.  [From 
oireppa,  “seed.”]  In  Botany,  relating  to 
the  seed. 

Sper-imob'o-le.®  [From  oireppa,  “se¬ 
men,”  and  (iiiWco,  to  “cast.”]  The  same 
as  Spermatism,  which  see. 

Sper'mo-derm.  [Spermodcr'ma, 
a  tin,  or  Spermodcr'mis,  i  dis;  from 
oireppa,  “seed,”  and  beppa,  the  “skin.”] 
The  outer  or  proper  seed-coat  of  a  plant. 

Spermogonla.  See  Spermatogonia. 

Sper-moI'I-tluis.®  [From  oireppa,  a 
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“seed,”  or  “semen,”  and XWo ;,  a  “stone.”] 
A  fossil  seed;  a  spermolite.  Also  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  indurated  concretion  in  the 
vesiculiB  seminnles. 

Sper-mor-rliee'a,.®  The  same  as 
Spermatorriicea,  which  see. 

Spliaf'e-lat-ed.  [SpBiacela'tus ; 
from  sphntf'elus.]  Mortified.  Pertaining 
to,  or  in  the  state  of,  sphacelus. 

Splia$-e-la'tion.  [Spliacela'tio, 
o' n  in;  from  sphacelus.]  Mortification. 

Splias-e-lis'mus.*  [From  acjxiKeXiX, o>, 
to  “be  affected  with  gangrene.”]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  brain;  also,  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  some  part. 

Sphaij'e-loitl.  [Sphaeeloi'des; 

from  sphacelus,  and  elio;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  sphacelus. 

Sphas'e-lus.*  [Gr.  mfia/ccho;.]  The 
complete  death  of  apart;  complete  mor¬ 
tification.  See  Sideratioh. 

Sphaer-i-car'pus.*  [From  a- paXpa,  a 
“sphere,”  and  Kaprro;,  “fruit.”]  Having 
spherical  fruit:  sphericarpous. 

SpSisD-ric-u-la'tus.*  [From  apatpa, 
a  “sphere.”]  Approaching  the  form  of 
a  globe  or  sphere. 

SpUaeroirtalis.  See  Spheroidal. 

Sphscroiiles.  See  Spheroid. 

Splite-ro'ma,  at  in.*  [From  apaXpa,  a 
“sphere.”]  A  term  for  a  globular,  fleshy 
protuberance  or  tumor. 

Sphae-ro-sper'mus.*  [From  crpaXpa, 
a  “sphere,”  and  <nrsppa,  “seed.”]  Having 
round  seeds:  spherosper'mous. 

Sphenoid.  [Sphenoi'des;  from 
apfpj,  a  “wedge,”  and  ciSo;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  wedge;  cuneiform. 

Sphe-noi'<Ial.  [Sphenoida'lis ; 

from  sphenoi'des  os,  the  “sphenoid  bone.”] 
Belonging  to  the  sphenoid  bone. 

SpH o' iio-p al  a- tisi e  Gan  gli-on. 
The  largest  of  the  cranial  ganglia,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  pterygopalatine  fossa. 

Spli  e-11  o  p '  t  e-rus.®  [From  mWv>  a 
“  wedge,”  and  irrsp6s,  a  “  wing.”]  Having 
wings  like  a  wedge:  sphenopterous.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  plants. 

Sphe'no  -  Sal-pin 'go  -  Staph-y-li'- 

nus.®  A  designation  of  the  circumflexus 
pnlati  muscle,  from  its  connection  with 
the  sphenoid  bone,  Eustachian  tube,  and 
uvula. 

Spiie'no-Staph-y-li'mas.*  [See 
Staphylin'US.]  A  designation  of  the  le¬ 
vator  pnlati  mollis,  from  its  arising  from 
the  sphenoid  bone  and  being  inserted 
into  the  velum  paint!. 

Sphere.  [Lat.  Sphse'ra;  Gr .cpaXpa, 
a  “  globe.”]  A  solid  body  described  by 
the  revolution  of  a  semicircle  about  its 
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diameter;  or  it  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
body  bounded  by  a  surface  of  which 
every  point  is  equally  distant  from  a 
single  point  within  the  surface,  called  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.  In  Astronomy, 
the  sphere  is  the  concave  expanse  of  the 
heavens,  which,  having  no  definite  limits, 
appears  to  the  eye  as  the  interior  surface 
of  a  sphere  enclosing  the  earth,  which 
seems  placed  at  the  centre. 

Sptier'i-cal.  [Sphaerica'lis ;  from 
the  same.]  Formed  like  a  globe ;  globu¬ 
lar;  pertaining  to  a  sphere. 

Sphe'roid.  [Spfaaeroi'des ;  from 
the  same.]  A  solid  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  one  of  its 
axes.  If  the  generating  ellipse  revolves 
about  its  major  axis,  the  spheroid  is 
prolate,  or  oblong;  if  about  its  minor 
axis,  the  spheroid  is  oblate,  as  the  planet 
Earth. 

Sphe-roid'al,  or  SpJie-road'ie. 
[SpSiaeroida'lis ;  from  the  same.]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  spheroid.  Applied  to  crys¬ 
tals  bounded  by  several  convex  faces. 

Sphe-rem'e-ter.  [Sphserom'e* 
train ;  from  atpaXpa,  a  “sphere,”  and  ps- 
rpoy,  a  “measure.”]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  curvature  of  a  surface, 
chiefly  that  of  optical  glasses. 

SphSr'ule.  [Sphsev'nla;  diminu¬ 
tive  of  sphse'ra,  a  “sphere.”]  A  little 
sphere ;  a  round,  oblong,  or  conical  con- 
ceptacle  opening  at  the  top  by  slits  or 
pores. 

Sphinc'tejr,  e'r/s.®  [From  trpiyyu,  to 
“bind  tight,”  to  “close.”]  A  circular 
muscle  which  contracts  the  aperture  to 
which  it  is  attached. 

Sphinc'ter  A'ni.*  (“Sphincter  of 
the  Anus.”)  A  thin  layer  of  muscular 
fibres  surrounding  the  anus  like  an  el¬ 
lipse  is  termed  sphincter  ant  externus  ; 
another  layer  embracing  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  rectum  is  called  sphincter 
ani  internus. 

Sphinc'ter  ©'ris.®  (“Sphincter  of 
the  Mouth.”)  A  name  for  the  orbicula'ris 
o’ris  muscle,  situated  round  the  mouth. 

Sphyg'mI-eal.  [Sphyg'micns; 
from  aipvyptis,  the  “pulse.”]  Belonging 
to  tho  pulse. 

SpUtyg’-mo'cIeS.*  [From  the  same.] 
Having  a  pulse:  sphygmous. 

Sphyg-mog'ra-ptiy.  [SpSuygmo- 
gra'phia;  fromo0»y/<<Jj,  the  “pulse,”  and 
yp;50co,  to  “  write.”]  A  description  of  the 
pulse,  its  nature  and  causes. 

Sphyg'moid.  [Sphyginoides ; 

from  ov/juyudf,  the  “pulse,”  and  clvo;,  a, 
“form.”]  Resembling  the  pulse. 
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Sphyg-mol'o-£y.  [Sphygmolo'- 

gia;  from  cr0uy/wj,  the  “pulse,”  and  Xoyoj, 
a  “discourse.”]  The  doctrine  or  science 
of  the  pulse. 

Sphyg-niom'e-ter.  [Sphygmom  '- 
strum ;  from  or^uypds,  the  “pulse,”  and 
pcrpoi/,  a  “measure.”]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  frequency  of  the  pulse; 
or,  according  to  Hoblyn,  an  instrument 
which  renders  the  action  of  the  arteries 
apparent  to  the  eye. 

Sphyg-mos'co-pe,*  or  Sphyg-mo- 
sco'pl-a.*  [From  o-0uypdf,  the  “pulse,” 
and  a kottm,  to  “examine.”]  An  explora¬ 
tion  or  examination  of  the  pulse,  or  of 
different  pulses :  sphygmoscopy. 

Spfeyg-mo-sco'pi-Min.*  [From  the 
same.]  A  sphygmoscopo,  an  instrument 
similar  to  the  Sphygmometer,  which  see. 

Sphj^g-mo-te«h'ne.*  [From  <r<pvy- 
tio;,  the  “pulse,”  and  rixvr,,  an  “art.”] 
The  art  of  examining  the  pulse. 

Spi'ea.*  A  Latin  word  signifying  an 
“  ear  of  wheat.”  Applied  to  a  mode  of  in¬ 
florescence.  (See  Spike.)  In  Surgery,  a 
bandage  somewhat  like  an  ear  of  wheat 
or  barley  in  shape. 

Spi'cate.  [Spica'tus;  from  spi'ea, 
a  “spike.”]  Relating  to,  or  disposed  in, 
a  spike. 

Spi-£i-flo'rous.  [From  spi'ea,  a 
“  spike,”  and  Jlos,  a  “  flower.”]  Having 
flowers  disposed  in  spikes. 

Spi'^i-form.  [Spicifor'inis;  from 
spi'ea,  a  “spike.”]  Having  the  form  of 
an  ear  or  spike. 

SpI-$ig'e-rous.  [Spicig'erus ;  from 
spi'ea,  a  “spike,”  and  ge'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  ears  or  spikes. 

Spic'u-la,*  plural  Spic'u-lae.  [Di¬ 
minutive  of  spi'ea,  a  “  spike.”]  A  little 
spike;  a  spikelet.  Also  applied  to  a 
needle-like  splinter  or  fragment,  as  of 
bone,  etc.  Sec  Acicula,  and  Spikelet. 

Spic'u-lse,®  gen.  Spie-M-la'rnm,  the 
plural  of  S  picul  A,  which  see. 

Spic'u-laa\  [Spicula'ris ;  from 
spic'ula,  a  “spikelet.”]  Belonging  to  a 
spikelet,  or  like  a  spicula. 

Spic-u-lif 'cr-©us.  [Spiculif 'erus ; 
from  spic'ula,  a  “spikelet,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Having  flowers  disposed  in 
spiculse. 

Spi-ge'll-a.*  [From  Spige'lius,  a 
Tjotanist.]  Pinkroot.  A  Linnsean  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  class  Pcntandria,  natural  order 
Sentianacese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeia! 
name  (U.S.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of 
Sp igeli a  Marilandica. 

Spige'lia  Mar-i-lan'di-ca.*  The 
Indian  or  Carolina  pink;  also  called 
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Spige'lia  lonice'ra.  It  is  extensively  used 
as  an  anthelmintic. 

Spigelian  I,ot>e.  See  Loculus  Spi 

GELII. 

Spike.  [From  spi'ea,  an  “ear  of 
corn  or  wheat.”]  A  prolonged  indefinite 
inflorescence,  with  sessile  flowers,  as  in 
the  plantain  and  wheat.  A  spike  is  the 
same  as  a  raceme,  except  that  the  flowers 
are  sessile. 

Spike'Iet.  [Spic'ula.]  A  little 
spike.  A  secondary  spike;  the  ultimate 
flower-cluster  of  the  grasses. 

Spikc'nard.  A  perfume  and  stimu¬ 
lant  medicine  procured  from  the  Nar'dus 
In'dica  (or  Nardos'tachys  Jataman'si),  an 
Indian  plant. 

Spike'-Stalk.  [ Itlia'chis.]  The  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  florets  in  spikelets  of 
grasses,  or  of  the  spikelets  themselves. 

Spi-lo'n»a,  alt's,*  plural  Hpi-lo'ma- 

ta.  [From  cviAoj,  a  “stain,”  a  “blem¬ 
ish.”]  Another  name  for  N^evus  Ma- 
ternus,  which  see. 

Spi'na,*  plural  Spi'nse.  Originally, 
a  “thorn,”  a  “prickle.”  The  spine.  Also 
applied  to  one  of  the  spinous  processes. 
See  Spine. 

Spina  Bifida.  See  Schistorrhachis. 

Spi'na  Ven-to'sa.*  A  disease  in 
which  matter  is  formed  in  a  bone,  ex¬ 
pands  its  walls,  and  makes  its  way  out¬ 
ward,  sometimes  insinuating  itself  into 
the  cellular  substance  so  as  to  render  it 
soft  and  flabby,  as  if  filled  with  air.  See 
Arthrocace. 

Spi'na*,*  the  plural  of  Spina.  See 
Spine. 

Spi'nal.  [Spinalis ;  from  spi' 11  a, 
the  “spine.”]  Pertaining  to  the  spine, 
or  backbone.  Also,  belonging  to  or  con¬ 
nected  with  the  spinous  processes. 

Spi'nal  Cen'tre.  Applied  by  M.  Hall 
to  the  spinal  marrow,  regarded  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  nerves  proceeding  from  it. 

Spi'nal  Chord.  The  Spinal  Mar¬ 
row,  which  see. 

Spinal  Column.  See  Vertebral 
Column. 

Spi'nal  Mar'row.  [Medul'la  Spi- 
na'lis.]  The  medullary  substance  con¬ 
tained  in  the  spinal  or  vertebral  column; 
the  spinal  chord. 

Spi'nal  Men-in-gi'tis.  A  term 
applied  to  the  inflammation  of  the  me¬ 
ninges,  or  membranes  which  enclose  the 
spinal  marrow. 

Spi'nal  Sys'tem  of  Verves.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  those  nerves  which  issue  from 
the  spinal  marrow  considered  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  ganglionic  or  cerebral  sys- 
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tem3.  Those  which  convey  impressions 
of  irritation  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
or  from  mucous  surfaces,  to  the  true 
spinal  marrow,  called  Incident, — and 
those  that  convey  motor  phenomena  from 
it,  named  Reflex  spinal  nerves. 

Spi-na'lis  Dor'si.®  (“  Spinal  [Mus¬ 
cle]  of  the  Back.”)  A  muscle  of  the 
hack  which,  with  its  fellow,  forms  an 
ellipse  enclosing  the  spinous  processes 
of  all  the  dorsal  vertebras. 

Spi'nate.  [Spina'tus ;  from  spi'na, 
a  “  thorn.”]  Having  thorns ;  or  shaped 
like  a  spine  or  thorn. 

Spindle-Shaped.  See  Fusiform. 

Spine.  [Lat.  Spi'na;  Fr.  Epine, 
Apdn'.]  A  thorn,  or  rigid  prickle  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  woody  part  of  a  plant. 
Also  applied  to  a  process  or  projection 
of  bone,  and  hence  to  the  backbone  or 
vertebral  column,  on  account  of  its  nu¬ 
merous  spines  or  projections. 

Spi-nes'^ence.  [Spinescen'tia ; 
from  spi'na,  a  “thorn.”]  The  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  a  surface  covered  with  thorns. 

Spi-n£s'$cnt.  [Spines'cens :  from 
the  same.]  Becoming  hard  and  thorny; 
tipped  with  a  spine. 

Spl-nif 'er-ous.  [Spinif 'erus ;  from 
spi'na,  a  “thorn,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  spines. 

Spi-m-fo’ll-ous.  [Spinifolia'tus ; 

from  spi'na,  a  “thorn,”  and  f o' limn,  a 
“leaf.”]  Having  spinous  leaves. 

Spi'ui-form.  [Spinifor'mis ;  from 
spi'na,  a  “thorn.”]  Having  the  form  of 
spines. 

Spi-ni£'er-us.*  [From  spi'na,  a 
“thorn,”  and  ge'ro,  to  ''bear.”]  The 
same  as  Spiniferous,  which  see. 

Spin'ne-rets.  The  minute  teats,  or 
mammillse,  of  the  Arachnides.  See  Fusus. 

Spin'ne-rnles.  [From  the  same.] 
Innumerable  minute  tubes  with  which 
each  spinneret  of  the  Arachnides  is 
studded,  every  one  of  which  omits  a 
thread  of  inconceivable  fineness. 

Spi-no-car'pous.  [Spinocar 'pns ; 
from  spi'na,  a  “thorn,”  and  rap tt6{, 
“fruit.”]  Having  spinous  or  prickly 
fruit. 

Spi'nons,  or  Spi-nose'.  [Spino'- 

Hus ;  from  spi'na,  a  “thorn.”]  Having 
thorns  or  spines ;  thorny,  or  shaped  like 
a  thorn. 

Spiii-the-ris'iims.®  [From  <nrir&7- 
pifa,  to  “emit  sparks.”]  The  sensation 
of  an  issuing  of  sparks  from  the  eyes: 
spintherism.  The  same  as  Scintilla¬ 
tion,  which  see. 

Spin-the-rom'e-ter.  [Spinthe- 
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rom'etrnm;  from  arirdiip,  a  “spark,” 
and  pzrpov,  a  “measure.”]  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  size,  power,  and 
shock  of  electrical  sparks. 

Spin-the-ro'pi-a.®  [From  oxwOnp, 
a  “spark,”  and  coip,  tows,  the  “eye.”]  A 
morbid  state  of  vision,  in  which  there  is 
an  appearance  of  sparks  or  scintillations 
before  the  eyes. 

Spin-u-lif 'cr-ons.  [Spinulif 'erus ; 

from  spin'ula,  a  “little  spine,”  and  fe'ro, 
to  “bear.”]  Bearing  or  having  small 
spines. 

Spin-u-lose'.  [Spinulo'sus;  from 
spin'ula,  a  “little  spine.”]  Having  small 
spines:  spinulous. 

Spiracle.  See  Spiracultjm. 

Spi-rac'u-la,*  the  plural  of  Spi- 
raculum,  which  see. 

Spi-rac'u-lnua,*  plural  Spi-rac'n- 
la.  [From  spi'ra,  to  “breathe.”]  A 
Latin  word  signifying  a  “breatliing- 
hole,”  or  a  “vent.”  A  spiracle.  Applied 
to  the  respiratory  pores  of  tho  skin.  Pro¬ 
posed  by  Latreillc  as  a  term  instead  of 
stigma,  to  designate  the  exterior  orifices 
of  the  trachea:  of  insects. 

Spi-rse'a.*  Hardhack.  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  tho  root 
of  the  Spirx' a  tomento' sa.  It  is  tonic  and 
astringent,  and  is  sometimes  used  in 
diarrhoea,  cholera  infantum,  etc. 

Spi'ral.  [Spiralis ;  from  spi'ra,  a 
“coil,”  or  “spire;”  a  “wreath.”]  Wind¬ 
ing  like  the  worm  of  a  screw;  winding 
round  a  cylinder  and  at  tho  same  time 
rising  or  advancing.  Applied  to  a  curve 
which  winds  around  a  point  in  successive 
convolutions.  In  Geometry,  a  name  given 
to  a  class  of  curves  distinguished  by  this 
general  property,  that  they  continually 
recede  from  a  centre  or  pole,  while  they 
continue  to  revolve  about  it. 

Spiral  Arrangement  of  Leaves. 
See  Piiyllotaxis. 

Spi'ral  Ban'dag-c.  The  common 
roller  applied  spirally  round  a  limb. 

Spi'ral  Ves'sels,  or  Spi'ral  Ducts. 

Membranous  tubes  with  conical  extremi¬ 
ties,  lined  on  tho  inside  by  a  fibre  twisted 
spirally  and  capable  of  unrolling  with 
elasticity.  They  constitute  a  part  of  the 
vascular  tissue  of  plants  of  the  higher 
grades,  and  are  often  filled  with  air. 

Spirit.  See  Spiritus. 

Spir'it  of  Salt.  Muriatic,  or  hydro  ¬ 
chloric,  acid. 

Spir'it  of  Wine,  Rec'tl-fied.  A 

name  for  alcohol. 

Spir'it  of  Wine,  Weak  er.  [Spir  > 
itus  Ten'uior.J  A  nam*  for  proof- 
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spirit,  half  the  strength  of  rectified 
spirit. 

Spir-i-tu-o'sa  et  AE-lhe're-a.® 

(“Spirituous  and  Ethereal  [Substan¬ 
ces].”)  A  class  of  powerful  and  diffu¬ 
sible  stimulants,  including  ardent  spirits, 
wine,  beer,  and  the  ethers. 

Spir'it-u-ous.  [Spirituo'sus;  from 
spir'itus,  “spirit.”]  Having  spirit,  or 
full  of  spirit. 

Spiri-tus.  [From  spi'ro,  to 

“breathe.”]  The  air  received  and  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  action  of  the  lungs ;  the 
breath.  Also,  the  soul,  or  spirit.  (See 
Anima.)  Also,  spirit,  alcohol,  or  a  liquor 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  it. 

Spir'itus  AE'tiie-ris  tom-pos'i- 
tus.®  (“  Compound  Spirit  of  Ether.”) 
Hoffmann’s  Anodyne.  Take  of  ether,  half 
a  pint;  alcohol,  a  pint;  ethereal  oil,  six 
fluidrachms.  Mix  them.  A  very  popu¬ 
lar  remedy  both  as  an  anodyne  and  anti- 
spasmodic. 

Spir'itus  iE'tloeris  Bii'trl-ci.® 

Nitric  ether.  See  next  article. 

Spir'itus  AE'tlicris  Jfi-tro'si.® 

(“Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether.”)  Spir'itus 
AE'tBaeris  Pir'tri-ci,®  1S50.  Commonly 
called  Sweet  Spir'it  of  Xi'tre.  The 
Pharmacoposial  name  for  a  volatile  in¬ 
flammable  liquid,  of  a  pale-yellow  color 
inclining  slightly  to  green,  having  a  fra¬ 
grant  ethereal  odor  free  from  pungency, 
and  a  sharp,  burning  taste.  It  is  diapho¬ 
retic,  diuretic,  and  antispasmodic,  and  is 
much  used  in  febrile  affections,  especially 
such  as  are  accompanied  with  nervous 
excitement. 

Spir'itus  JE'tlaeras  Sral-ptiu'ra-oi.® 

(“Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Ether.”)  (Fr. 
Esprit  d’ Ether  sulfurique,  cs'pne'  dAteR' 
suffurck'.)  Sulphuric  ether.  Tlic  JEtker 
of  the  United  States  and  British  Pharma¬ 
copoeias.  It  is  a  powerful  diffusible 
stimulant  and  narcotic.  It  is  very  ex¬ 
tensively  employed  as  an  anmstlietic.  See 
Ether,  Sulphuric. 

Spir'itus  Am-ruo'ui-ae.®  (“Spirit  of 
Ammonia.”)  The  Pharmacopooial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  preparation  formerly 
known  as  ammoniated  alcohol.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia 
in  diluted  alcohol.  It  is  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic. 

Spir'itus  A-ni'si.®  (“Spirit  of 
Anise.”)  Take  of  oil  of  anise,  a  fluid- 
ounce;  stronger  alcohol,  fifteen  fluid- 
ounces.  Dissolve  the  oil  in  the  stronger 
alcohol. 

Spir'itus  t'am'plio-roe.  (“  Spirit  of 
Camphor.”)  Tinr-tu'raCam'pliorw*,® 


1850.  (“Tincture  of  Camphor.”)  Take 
of  camphor,  fourtroyounces ;  alcohol,  two 
pints.  Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  alco¬ 
hol,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Spir'itus  Chlo-ro-for'mi.®  (“ Spirit 
of  Chloroform.”)  Take  of  purified  chlo¬ 
roform,  a  troy  ounce;  stronger  alcohol,  six 
fluidounces.  Dissolve  the  chloroform  in 
the  stronger  alcohol. 

Spir'itus  Cin-nsi-mo'mi.®  (“  Spirit 
of  Cinnamon.”)  Take  of  oil  of  cinnamon, 
a  fluidounce;  stronger  alcohol,  fifteen 
fluidounces.  Dissolve  the  oil  in  the 
stronger  alcohol. 

Spir'itus  Fru-men'ti.®  (“Spirit 
of  Grain.”)  Whiskey.  The  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  spirit  obtained  from  fer¬ 
mented  grain  by  distillation,  and  con¬ 
taining  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-six  per 
cent,  of  absolute  alcohol.  It  has  been 
placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the  Materia 
Mcdica  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for 
1860. 

Spir'itus  Gal'II-cus.®  (“  French 
Spirit.”)  A  name  for  brandy. 

Spir'itus  .1  a-uiai-^eii 'sis.®  (“Ja¬ 
maica  Spirit.”)  A  name  for  rum. 

Spir'itus  Ju-uip'e-ri  Com-pos'i- 
tus.®  (“  Compound  Spirit  of  Juniper.”) 
Take  of  oil  of  juniper,  a  fluidraclim  and 
a  half;  oil  of  caraway,  oil  of  fennel, 
each,  ten  minims;  diluted  alcohol,  eight 
pints.  Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  diluted 
alcohol. 

Spir'itus  Fa-van 'du-lae.®  (“Spirit 
of  Lavender.”)  Take  of  lavender,  fresh, 
twenty-four  troyounces;  alcohol,  eight 
pints;  water,  two  pints.  Mix  them,  and, 
with  a  regulated  heat,  distil  eight  pints. 

Spir'itus  lavan'dulsc  Com-pos'I- 
tus.®  (“Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender.”) 
Take  of  oil  of  lavender,  a  fluidounce; 
oil  of  rosemary,  two  fluidrachms ;  cin¬ 
namon,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  two 
troyounces;  cloves,  in  moderately  fine 
powder,  half  a  troyounco;  nutmeg,  in 
moderately  fine  powder,  a  troy  ounce; 
red  saunders,  in  moderately  fine  powder, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  grains ;  alcohol, 
six  pints;  water,  two  pints;  diluted  al¬ 
cohol,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve 
the  oils  in  the  alcohol,  and  add  the  water. 
Then  mix  the  powders,  and,  having 
moistened  the  mixturo  with  a  fluidounce 
of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oils,  pack 
it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and 
gradually  pour  upon  it  the  remainder  of 
the  alcoholic  solution,  and  afterwards 
diluted  alcohol,  until  the  filtered  liquid 
measures  eight  pints. 

Spir'itus  Iii-mo'nis.®  (“  Spirit  of 
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Lemon.”)  Essence  of  Lemon.  Take  of 
oil  of  lemon,  two  fluidounces ;  lemon- 
peel,  freshly  grated,  a  troyounce ;  strong¬ 
er  alcohol,  two  pints.  Dissolve  the  oil 
in  the  stronger  alcohol,  add  the  lemon- 
peel,  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  filter  through  paper. 

Spir'itus  Men'thse  Pip-er-i'tse.® 
(“Spirit  of  Peppermint.”)  Tinc-tu'ra 
4)'le-i  Men'thse  Piperi't*,*  1850. 
(“  Tincture  of  Oil  of  Peppermint.”)  Es¬ 
sence  of  Peppermint.  Take  of  oil  of 
peppermint,  a  fluidounce ;  peppermint,  in 
coarse  powder,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grains ;  stronger  alcohol,  fifteen  fluid- 
ounces.  Dissolve  the  oil  in  the  stronger 
alcohol,  add  the  peppermint,  macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter  through 
paper. 

Splr'itns  Men'thse  VXr'I-dis.® 

(“Spirit  of  Spearmint.”)  Tinc-tu'ra 
O'le-i  Men'thse  Yiritlis,  1850. 
(“  Tincture  of  Oil  of  Spearmint.”)  Es¬ 
sence  of  Spearmint.  Take  of  oil  of  spear¬ 
mint,  a  fluidounce ;  spearmint,  in  coarse 
powder,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  ; 
stronger  alcohol,  fifteen  fluidounces.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  oil  in  the  stronger  alcohol,  add 
the  spearmint,  macerate  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Spiritus  Mindereri.  See  Minde- 
RERI,  SP1RITUS. 

Spir'itus  Myr'cl-se*  (“  Spirit  of 
Myrcia”),  or  Bay  Bum.  The  name 
applied  to  the  spirit  obtained  by  distil¬ 
ling  rum  with  the  leaves  of  the  Myrcia 
acris.  It  has  been  placed  on  the  primary 
list  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia  for  1860. 

Spir'itus  My-ris'tl-cse.®  (“  Spirit 
of  Nutmeg.”)  Take  of  nutmeg,  bruised, 
two  troyounces ;  diluted  alcohol,  eight 
pints ;  water,  a  pint.  Mix  them,  and, 
with  a  regulated  heat,  distil  eight  pints. 

Spir'itus  Ree-tl-fi-ca'tus.®  (“  Rec¬ 
tified  Spirit.”)  The  Pharmacopceial 
name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  dilute  alcohol  of  the 
specific  gravity  0.838,  containing  sixteen 
per  cent,  of  water. 

Spir'itus  Sac'«ha-rl.:i  (“Spirit  of 
Sugar.”)  A  name  for  Rum,  which  see. 

Spir'itus  Ten'u-i-or.®  (“Thinner 
or  Weaker  Spirit.”)  Proof-spirit.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  di¬ 
luted  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity 
0.920,  which  contains  forty -nine  per  cent, 
of  pure  alcohol. 

Spir'itus  Vi'ni  OalH-ei.  (“  Spirit 
of  French  Wine.”)  The  Pharmacopceial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  brandy,  or  the  spirit 
obtained  from  fermented  grapes  by  dis- 
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filiation,  and  containing  from  forty-eight 
to  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

Spi-ro-i'des.®  [From  spi'ra,  a  “coil,” 
or  “spire.”]  Resembling  a  spire  or 
screw:  spi'roid. 

Spl-rom'e-ter.  [Spirom'etrnin ; 

from  spi'ro,  to  “breathe,”  and  yirpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  quantity  of  air  inhaled  or 
exhaled  by  the  lungs. 

Spi-roin'c-try.  [Spironie'tria ; 
from  spi'ro,  to  “breathe,”  and  pt-pcco,  to 
“measure.”]  The  system  or  means  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  air  employed 
in  respiration,  etc. 

Spissatns.  See  Inspissated. 

Spis'si-tiulc.  [Spissitu'do,  inis ; 
from  spis'sus,  “thick.”]  Thickness,  or 
density. 

Spitting'  of  Blood.  See  Haemop¬ 
tysis. 

Spittle.  See  Saliva,  and  Sputum. 

Splaneh'nic.  [Splanch'nicus ; 

from  an-XayXrov,  a  “viscus.”]  Pertaining 
to  the  viscera. 

Splaneh'nic  Cav'I-ties.  A  term 
applied  to  the  cavities  of  the  cranium, 
chest,  and  abdomen. 

Splanchnic  Serve.  See  Tri- 
Splanciixic  Nerve. 

Splaneh'nic  Verves.  [Jier'vi 
Splanch'nici.]  These  are  two  in  num¬ 
ber  on  each  side,  distinguished  into  the 
great,  which  passes  behind  the  stomach 
and  terminates  in  the  semilunar  gan¬ 
glion,  and  the  small,  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  former  and  terminates  in 
the  renal  ganglion. 

Splanch'm-ca.*  [From  oriXayxvov,  a 
“viscus,”  or  “bowel.”]  Applied  by  Dr. 
Good  as  the  name  of  an  order  comprising 
diseases  of  the  viscera  directly  concerned 
in  the  function  of  digestion. 

Splanch-nog'ra-phy.  [Splanch- 
nogra'phia ;  from  cnXayxvov,  a  “  viscus,” 
and  ypdiiio),  to  “write.”]  A  description 
of  the  viscera;  that  part  of  Anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  viscera. 

Splanch-nol'i-thus.®  [From  cnrXdyx- 
vov,  a  “viscus,”  and  Xifloj,  a  “  stone.”]  In¬ 
testinal  calculus:  a  splanch'nolith. 

Splaneh-nol  'o-gy .  [Splanchno- 
lo'g-la:  from  mrXayyror,  a  “viscus,”  and 
Xoyof,  a  “discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the 
viscera;  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  viscera. 

Splanch  -  no  -  sco '  pi  -  a.®  [From 
aisXdyxvov,  a  “viscus,”  and  aKo-iio,  to  “ex¬ 
amine.”]  An  exploration  of  the  viscera: 
splanchnos'copy. 

Splaneli-no-s^in'pa-tby.  [Splancli- 
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nosympathi'a;  from  anXayx.vov,  a  “vis¬ 
cus,”  and  <ni/rra0«.i,  “fellow-feeling.”]  The 
sympathy  of  the  viscera  among  them¬ 
selves,  or  of  a  viscus  with  other  parts. 

S])lan«h-not'0'iny.  [SpSaueJmo- 
to'niia;  from  cniXuyX'^oj,  a  “viscus,”  and 
Tfai'td,  to  “cut.”]  Dissection  of  the  vis¬ 
cera. 

Spleen.  [Lat.  Splen,  e'n is,  ii  en, 

e'n/sy  Gr.  trrXiiv;  Pr.  Rate,  r&t.]  A 
purple,  or  livid-colored,  viscus  in  the 
left  hypochondriac  region.  Its  function 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  would 
seem  to  have  a  close  connection  with  the 
system  of  lymphatics,  and  to  be  inti¬ 
mately  concerned  in  the  development  of 
blood.  Also,  a  popular  term  for  Jiypo- 
chonclri'asis,  a  form  of  melancholy,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  its  seat  in  the  spleen. 

Spleen  wort.  See  AsPLExrrv. 

Sple-nal'g'i-a.*  [From  cr-Xrjv,  the 
“spleen,”  and  uAyo;,  “pain.”]  Pain  in 
the  region  of  the  spleen. 

Sple-naux'e.*'  [From  mcXuv,  the 
“spleen,”  and  av£rj,  “increase.”]  En¬ 
largement  of  tlio  spleen. 

Splen-ec-to’pi-a.®  [From  a-rXivx,  the 
“spleen,”  is,  “out,”  and  rom;,  a  “place.”] 
Dislocation  or  displacement  of  the  spleen. 

Splen-el-co’sis.®  [From  tarAijj/,  the 
“spleen,”  and  iXsiMig,  “ulceration.”] 
Ulceration  of  the  spleen. 

Sple-nel'cus.*  [From  crXrjv,  the 
“spleen,”  and  iX/co;,  an  “ulcer.”]  An 
ulcer  of  the  spleen. 

Splen-em-plirax'is.  -  [From  ot \nv, 
the  “spleen,”  and  “obstruc¬ 

tion.”]  Obstruction  or  congestion  of 
the  spleen. 

Splen'e-tie.  [Splenct  icsis.]  Re¬ 
lating  to,  or  affected  with,  the  spleen; 
fretful;  splenic.  See  Splenic. 

Sple'ni-al.  [Splenia'lis ;  from 
epic1 nium,  a  term  denoting  a  “compress,” 
sometimes  applied  to  a  splint.]  Applied 
by  Owen  to  the  opercnlaire  of  Cuvier,  a 
subdivision  of  the  mandible  in  cold¬ 
blooded  vertebrated  animals.  See  TYM¬ 
PANUM  AN  DTBtlL  A  R  AllCH. 

Splen  ic.  [Splen'ieus;  from  airXvv, 
the  “spleen.”]  Pertaining  to  the  spleen. 

Splen  i-ca.*  [From  the  same.]  Medi¬ 
cines  which  affect  the  spleen. 

Splen-I-fi-esVtion.  [Splenilica'- 
tlo,  o'aiv ;  from  c-Am,  the  “spleen,” 
and  fa  cit>,  to  “make.”]  The  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  lung  or  liver,  etc.,  into  a  sub¬ 
stance  like  that  of  the  spleen. 

Sple'nl-oiis.  [Sple'nius:  from  the 
same.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  spleen. 


Sple-ni'tis,  idis*  [From  mrXrjv,  the 
“spleen.”]  Inflammation  of  the  spleen. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Phlegmasia,  class 
Pyrexia-,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Sple'nl-mn.*  [Said  to  have  been 
originally  applied  to  a  plaster  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  description  used  by  those  sick  of  the 
spleen.]  A  compress ;  a  splint.  Also, 
Asplenium,  or  Spleenwort. 

Sple'nl-us.®  [See  preceding  article.] 
A  muscle  of  the  back,  resembling  the 
spleen:  it  is  single  at  its  origin,  and 
divides  into  the  splenius  capitis  and  the 
splenius  colli,  which  have  distinct  inser¬ 
tions.  According  to  some>  the  splenii 
muscles  are  so  named  from  their  lying 
like  surgical  splints  (see  Splenium)  along 
the  side  of  the  neck. 

Splen-i-za'tion.  [Splcniza'ti©, 
o’uis ;  from  the  same.]  Applied  to  the 
state  of  the  lungs  in  one  of  the  stages  of 
pneumonia  in  which  their  texture  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  spleen.  Compare 
Hepatization. 

Splwio'des.®  [From  <nr\ijr,  the 
“spleen.”]  Having  the  spleen;  of  the 
nature  of  the  spleen. 

Splen-o-dyn'i-a.*  [From  mrXiw,  the 
“spleen,”  and  6&vvrj,  “pain.”]  Pain  in 
the  spleen. 

Sple-nog’ra-pliy.  [Splenogtra'- 
pliia;  from  crXiv,  the  “spleen,”  and 
yracco,  to  “  write.”]  A  description  of  the 
spleen. 

Splen-o-liae'mi-a.*  [From  tnrXrjr, 
the  “spleen,”  and  alya,  “blood.”]  San¬ 
guineous  congestion,  or  hyperxmia,  of 
the  spleen. 

Sple'noid.  [Splenoi'des:  from 
c-\i,v,  the  “spleen,”  and  ado,-,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  the  spleen. 

Sple-nol'o-gy’.  [Splenolo'gla ; 
from  c-Xiy,  the  “spleen,”  and  A 6yo;,  a 
“discourse.”]  The  doctrine  of  the  spleen  ; 
that  branch  of  Anatomy  (or  Physiology) 
which  treats  of  the  spleen. 

Sple-no'iiia,  a tis,*  or  Sple-non'- 
cus.5  [From  <nrX fjv,  the  “spleen,”  and 
oyKo;,  a  “  tumor.”]  Tumor  of  the  spleen. 

Splenoinalae.ia,®  splen-o-m  a-1  a'- 
she-a.  [From  cttX r>,  the  “spleen,”  and 
yaXasia,  “softness.”]  Softening  of  the 
spleen. 

Splo-nol  'o-iny.  [Splenoto'niia; 

from  c-Xi'/s,  the  “spleen,”  and  rlyru,  to 
“cut.”]  Dissection  of  the  spleen. 

Sjile-ny-per-tro'plii-a.®  [From 
(mXiiv,  the  “  spleen,”  and  liypertro'pJiia.\ 
Hypertrophy,  or  morbid  enlargement, 
of  the  spleen:  similar  to  splenoncus. 

Splint.  [Lat.  Hastel'la;  Fr.  Pelisse, 
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&'klXss'.]  A  thin  piece  of  wood,  tin,  or 
pasteboard,  used  to  retain  fractured 
bones  in  apposition  during  the  process 
of  reunion. 

Splint'-Bone.  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  fibula,  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  surgical  splint. 

Split  Clotli.  [Scis'sum  IAn'- 
teum.]  A  bandage  for  the  head,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  central  part  and  six  or  eight 
tails  or  heads. 

Spoil ii-mene.  [From  mroS6o),  to  “re¬ 
duce  to  ashes.”]  A  crystalline  mineral 
found  in  laminated  masses,  consisting 
chiefly  of  alumina  and  silica  and  lithia. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  exfoliates  into  little 
scales  of  an  asli-color:  hence  its  name. 

Spmwly-lal'gi-a.®  [From  mriiro  Ao,-, 
a  “vertebra,”  and  liXyo;,  “pain.”]  Pain 
in  a  vertebra. 

Spon-iljf-lar-tlirl'tis,  idisfi  [From 
mdvSoXa;,  a  “vertebra,”  and  arthri'tis .] 
Inflammation  of  an  articulation  of  the 
vertebras. 

Spon-dy-lar-tliroc'a-se.*  [From 
CTrdwiuXo;,  a  “vertebra,”  and  arthroc' ace, 
a  form  of  caries.]  Caries  of  a  vertebra. 

Spon-dy-lex-ar-tliro'sis.*  [F  rorn 
anoi/dvXo;,  a  “  vertebra,”  and  exarthro'sis, 
“luxation.”]  Dislocation  of  a  vertebra. 

Spoii-dy-ll'tls,  1  dia.*  [From  ottm&'j- 
Xo;,  a  “vertebra.”]  Inflammation  of  one 
or  more  of  the  vertebrae. 

Spon-dy-lo-dyn'i-a.*  [From 
<5uX'i?,  a  “vertebra,”  and  dSwii,  “pain.”] 
Pain  in  the  body  of  a  vertebra. 

Spon-ily-lo-py-o'sis.®  [From  <nr6v- 
iv\o;,  a  “vertebra,”  and  pyo'sis .]  A  for¬ 
mation  of  pus  in  a  vertebra. 

Spun 'dy-Ius.*  A  vertebra;  also, 
the  vertex  or  top  of  the  head. 

Sponge,  spunj.  [See  Spongia.]  An 
organic,  porous,  marine  substance,  for¬ 
merly  supposed  to  •'be  produced  by 
minute  animals  termed  Polypi.  Some 
naturalists,  however,  consider  sponge  as 
a  plant.  According  to  the  proposed 
classification  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Cassin,  the  sponge  is  referred  to  a  new 
kingdom,  termed  Prtsiai/ia,  which  see. 

Sponge'-Tent.  The  Spongia  Pr;e- 
parata,  which  see. 

Spon'gi-a,®  plural  Spon'gl-se.  [Gr. 
ojriSyyo;,  or  mr oyy.'d;  Fr.  Eponge,  Apbxzll'.] 
Sponge.  The  Pharmacopoeia!  name  (U.S. 
Ph.,  1850)  for  Spongia  officinalis.  Applied 
in  the  plural  to  an  order  or  division  of 
organized  bodies.  See  Sponge. 

Spon'gia  Of-fi^-I-iia'Ils.*  The 
common  sponge. 

Spon'gia  Prsep-g.-ra'ta*  (“Pre- 
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pared  Sponge”),  or  Spon'gia  Ce-ra'ta* 
(“Waxed  Sponge”).  Sponge  dipped 
into  melted  wax  and  pressed  between 
iron  plates,  then,  when  cold,  cut  in 
pieces  of  any  shape  for  dilating  small 
openings,  the  wax  melting  by  the  heat 
of  the  part,  and  thus  allowing  the  sponge 
to  expand;  sponge-tent. 

Spon'gi-ae,®  the  plural  of  Spongia. 

Spongiform,  spun'je-form.  [Spon- 
gifor'mis;  from  spon'gia,  a  “sponge.”] 
Having  the  appearance  of  sponge. 

Spon-gi-o'deS.*  The  same  as  Spon- 
GIOSE. 

Spon'gi-ole.  [Spongi'olum;  dimi¬ 
nutive  of  spon'gia,  a  “  sponge.”]  Applied 
to  a  supposed  expansion  of  the  cellular 
tissue  at  the  extremity  of  each  radicle, 
terminating  the  root.  But  according 
to  Gray,  “the  so-called  spongioles  or 
spongelets  have  no  existence.” 

Spon'gi-ose.  [Spongio'sns;  from 
spon'gia,  a  “  sponge.”]  Having  pores 
like  sponge;  spongy. 

Spongoiil,  spong'goid.  [Spongoi'- 
tles;  from  airdyyo;,  a  “sponge,”  and  elSo;, 
a  “form.”]  Resembling  sponge. 

Spongy,  spun'je.  Resembling  a 
sponge ;  of  the  nature  of  sponge. 

Spoii-ta/ne-ous.  [Spoil  ta'neus ; 
from  spon' te,  “of  one’s  own  will.”]  Act¬ 
ing  or  growing  of  itself;  voluntary. 
Applied  to  any  ph3'siological  phenome¬ 
non  which  takes  place  without  external 
agency. 

Spoiila'iieons  Com-bus'tion 
[Oombus’tio  Spoil ta'nen],  or  I*re- 
ter-nat'n-ral  Combus'tion.  A  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  is  said  to  have  some¬ 
times  occurred  in  hard  drinkers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  that  were  fat.  In  such  Dr. 
Traill  is  stated  to  have  found  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  oil  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
combustion  may  be  absolutely  sponta¬ 
neous,  while  others  maintain  that  it  is 
necessary  that  the  body  should  bo 
brought  into  contact  with  an  ignited 
substance. 

Spo-rad'ic.  [Sporjifl'ieiis ;  from 
otei/jw,  to  “  sow.”]  Applied  to  diseases 
that  are  not  epidemic,  but  attack  one 
or  at  most  but  a  few  persons  at  a  time, 
from  causes  peculiar  to  each  ease.  In 
Botany,  widely  dispersed. 

Spor-an-gul'i-uin.®  [D  iminutive 
of  sporangi'um,  a  “spore-ease.”]  A  lit¬ 
tle  seed-vessel;  also,  the  colunmella  of 
mosses. 

Spor-an-g-i'o-lum.®  [Dimin&tiva 
of  sporangi'um .]  A  small  capsule  •'oil  • 
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taining  a  certain  number  of  spores  in  a 

sporangium. 

Spor-an-gi'um.*  [From  <r:opa,  a 
“seed,”  and  dyyctov ,  a  “vessel.”]  A 
sporc-case,  or  membranous  capsule  con¬ 
taining  the  spores  of  cryptogamous 
plants. 

Spore.  [Lat.  Spo'ra;  Gr.  cnropa,  a 
“seed.”]  A  body  in  cryptogamous 
plants,  which  is  analogous  to  the  seed 
of  the  phmnogamous.  A  spore,  in  most 
cases,  consists  of  a  single  cell. 

Spor-I-diff'er-us.®  [From  sporid'- 
ium,  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing 
sport  dirt. 

Spo-ruI'I-una.®  [From  spo'ra,  a 
“spore.”]  A  body  resembling  a  spore, 
occurring  in  algaccous  plants. 

Spttr'o-carp.  [From  cnropa,  a  “seed,” 
or  “spore,”  and  Kccpm %,  “fruit.”]  A  kind 
of  sporangium,  or  sporc-casc. 

Spdr'o-geits.  [From  c rrropd,  a  “ spore,” 
and  ytvvaa,  to  “produce.”]  A  division  of 
endogenous  plants  which  produce  spores 
instead  of  seeds. 

Sjpo-rojili 'o-rous.  [SporopSi 'onss; 

from  azopa,  a  “seed,”  and  tbcpai,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  or  containing  seed  or  spores. 

Spo-roph’o-rnm.«  [From  the  same.] 
A  name  for  the  placenta  of  replant. 

Spo'rule.  [Spor'ula;  diminutive 
of  spo'ra,  a  “  spore.”]  A  small  spore. 

Spor-n-lif'er-ous.  [SpornMf'cr> 
ms;  from  spor'ula,  a  “sporule,”  and 
fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  sporules. 

Sprain.  [Lat.  Snhluxa'tio,  obits ; 
Fr.  Foulure,  foo'liirt'.]  (Originally, 
Strara,  from  the  Latin  strin'go  [Fr. 
6treindre ],  to  “bind,”  to  “draw  tight.”) 
The  sudden  shifting  of  a  joint  farther 
than  the  natural  conformation  of  bones 
and  ligaments  allows,  yet  not  so  as  to 
produce  dislocation. 

Spreading’.  See  Diffusus,  and 
Patulous. 

Spruce  Fir.  The  Pinus  a  Lies. 

Spt.  =  Spir'itusfi  “  Spirit.” 

Spu-mes'cenJ.  [From  spumes' co,  to 
“begin  to  foam”  (from  spu'ma,  “froth,” 
or  “foam”).]  Frothy,  foaming,  or  froth- 
like. 

Spu'mose.  The  same  as  Spumes- 

CENT. 

Spur.  A  term  applied  in  Botany  to 
any  tubular  projection  of  a  flower,  etc. 

Spurge  ©l'ive.  A  common  name 
for  the  Daphne  Mezereum,  which  see. 

Spurred.  [Calcara'tus.]  Bearing 
$  spur.  Applied  to  petals. 

Spu  ta,5  gen.  Spu-to'rum,  the  plu¬ 
ral  of  Sputum,  which  see. 


Spu'tum.®  [From  spu'o,  spu'lum,  to 
“spit.”]  (Fr.  Crachat,  kR&'shil'.)  Saliva; 
also,  the  matter  which  is  expectorated  or 
coughed  up  from  the  chest. 

Squa'lor,  o'ris.®  Uncleanness,  filthi¬ 
ness,  or  an  appearance  of  dejection  and 
disorder,  as  from  sickness  or  confine¬ 
ment. 

Squa  ma,®  plural  Squa'mse.  Lite¬ 
rally,  a  “scale.”  Applied  in  the  plural 
to  an  order  of  skin-diseases. 

Squa'mate.  [Squama'tus:  from 
squa'ma,  a  “scale.”]  Having  scales; 
scaly;  or  resembling  scales. 

Squa-niif'er-ous.  [Nquainif 'cr¬ 
us;  from  squa'ma,  a  “scale,”  and  fe'ro, 
to  “bear.”]  Bearing,  or  covered  with, 
scales. 

Sqiaa-nM-fo'lI-MS.*  [From  squa'ma, 
a  “scale,”  and  f o' Hum,  a  “leaf.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  leaves  in  form  of  imbricated  scales : 
squamifo'lious. 

Squa'mi-fform.  [Squamifor'mf t> ; 

from  squa'ma,  a  “scale.”]  Having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  scales.  Sec  Lep- 
idoid. 

Squa-rmlg'er-uis.*  [From  squa'ma, 
a  “scale,”  and  gc'ro,  to  “bear.”]  The 
same  as  Squamiferous,  which  see. 

Squa-mo  sal.  [Squaino'sus ;  from 
squamo'sa pars,  the  “squamous  portion.”] 
Applied  by  Owen  to  the  hoinologues  of 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

Squa-mose',  or  Squa'nious. 
[Squamo'SKs ;  from  squa'ma,  a  “scale.”] 
Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  scale ;  hav¬ 
ing  scales;  scaly. 

Squamous  Sn'turc.  [Sntu'ra 
.Squamo'sa.]  The  suture  which  unites 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  to  the  parietal. 

Squam'u-la.®  [Diminutive  of 
squa’ma,  a  “scale.”]  A  small  scale;  a 
squamule. 

Squam'u-lose.  [Squamulo'sus ; 

from  squam'ula,  a  “small  scale.”]  Cov¬ 
ered  with  small  scales:  squa'mulcus. 

Squar-rose'.  [From  squar'ra,  a 
“  small  scale”  ?]  A  term  applied  to  scales 
or  leaves  which  spread  widely  from  the 
axis  on  which  they  are  crowded. 

Squar'ru-losc.  Diminutive  of 
Squarrose. 

Squill.  [Squil'la.]  The  Scilla 
maritima,  or  sea-onion.  See  Scilla. 

Squinting.  See  Strabismus. 

=  Se'mis.®  “A  half.” 

St. —  Stetf  or  Stent.*  “Let  it  (or 
them)  stand,”  i.e.  let  it  remain  un¬ 
changed. 
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Stac'te.*  [From  <rra?w,  to  “distil.”] 
A  name  for  the  myrrh,  because  it  distils 
or  drops  from  the  tree. 

Sta'dI-um.*  A  Latin  word  signify¬ 
ing  a  “race-course,”  or  a  measure  of 
length.  In  Medicine,  a  stage  or  period 
of  a  disease;  as,  stadium  calo'ris  (“  stage 
of  heat,”  or  hot  stage),  stadium  frit/ oris 
(cold  stage).  See  Stage. 

SI  all'.  A  carved  and  grooved  steel 
instrument  introduced  through  the  ure¬ 
thra  into  the  bladder,  for  lithotomy. 

Stage.  [Lat.  Sta'dium;  Fr.  Etaye, 
At&zh'.J  The  period  of  a  disease.  Ap¬ 
plied  especially  to  the  periods  of  an  in¬ 
termittent;  viz.  the  hot,  cold,  or  sweat¬ 
ing  stage. 

Stag-'ma.®  [From  otu?co,  to  “distil.”] 
Any  distilled  liquid  or  liquor. 

Stag-na'tion.  [Stagna'tlo,  o'nis  ; 
from  stay' no,  stayna'tum,  to  “stand,”  as 
water  in  a  pond.]  A  stoppage  or  re¬ 
tardation  of  the  circulating  fluids  in  any 
portion  of  the  body. 

Sta-lac'tic.  [Stalac'ticus;  from 
oraAReo,  to  “flow  by  drops.”]  Flowing 
or  oozing  by  drops;  also,  relating  to  a 
stalactite. 

Sta-Iac’tite.  [Stalacti'tes;  from 
the  same.]  A  conical  concretion  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  attached  to  the  roof  of 
calcareous  caverns,  and  formed  by  the 
gradual  dropping  of  water  holding  the 
lime  in  solution. 

Stal-ac-tit'ic,  or  Stal-ac-tit'I»cal. 
[Slalactlt'icns.]  Relating  to  stalac¬ 
tites,  or  of  the  nature  of  stalactites. 

Sta-Iag-'mite.  [Stalagmi  tes:  from 
stalay'mus,  a  “distillation.”]  A  stalac- 
titic  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime 
found  on  the  floors  of  calcareous  caverns. 

Sta-lag'imis.*  [From  craXafa,  to 
“drop,”  to  “distil.”]  A  distillation. 
Formerly  applied  to  a  dropping  of  blood, 
as  from  the  nose,  etc. 

Stalk.  [Cau'lis.]  The  stem  of  a 
herbaceous  plant,  or  of  a  flower,  a  leaf 
or  leaflet. 

Stalked.  Furnished  with  a  stalk  or 
stem. 

Stalk'let.  A  diminutive  or  second¬ 
ary  stalk. 

Sta'men,  inis,’*  plural  Stam'wia. 
[Gr.  cTiiymv.]  Literally,  “  warp,”  or  the 
stronger  threads  in  weaving.  Also,  any 
thread:  hence  applied  to  the  male  organ 
of  a  flower,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
thread.  It  consists  of  the  filament  and 
anther.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  orejans 
of  a  flower. 

Stam'I-na.*  [Plural  of  sta'men.'] 
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Literally,  the  “warp,”  or  “strength,”  of 
the  vital  tissue :  hence,  vigor  of  con¬ 
stitution.  Also,  the  first  principles  of 
any  substance. 

Stam'I-nsil.  [Stamina'lis.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  stamen. 

Stam'I-nate.  [From  sta'men .]  Fur¬ 
nished  with,  or  relating  to,  stamens; 
also,  containing  stamens  without  any 
pistil.  Applied  to  flowers. 

Sfii-min'c-al.  [Stamin'eus;  from 
sta'men.]  Having  stamens:  stamineous. 

Stam-I-nif'er-ous.  [Staminif'er- 
ns;  from  sta'men,  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  or  having  stamens. 

Stam-t-no'dl-a,®  the  plural  of  Stam- 
inodium,  which  see. 

Stam-S-no'di-um,*  plural  Ntaini- 
no'dia;  from  sta'men,  and  dco;,  a 
“form.”]  An  altered  and  sterile  stamen. 

Stain'mer-ing.  [Balbis'ties, 

Blses'itas,  a  'tis,  or  Psellis'inus.] 
Interrupted  articulation,  caused  either 
by  emotion  or  reflex  action. 

Stan'dard.  A  banner,  or  ensign ; 
applied  to  the  vexillum,  or  upper  petal, 
of  a  papilionaceous  flower.  Also,  a  crite¬ 
rion,  test,  or  measure,  to  which  some¬ 
thing  is  referred:  thus,  the  standard  of 
comparison  for  gases  is  atmospheric  air; 
that  for  solids  and  liquids  is  water. 

Stan'nate.  [Stan'nas,  a'/?s.]  A 

combination  of  stannic  acid  with  a  base. 

Stam'iii  Purvis.*  ,  (“Powder  of 
Tin.”)  Granulated  tin :  used  as  a  remedy 
for  the  tapeworm. 

Stan  nic.  [Stan'iiiens;  from  steni'- 
num,  “tin.”]  Belonging  to  tin.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  peroxide  of  tin,  as  if  it  were 
an  acid,  because  soluble  in  alkalies. 

Stan-nif 'er-<ws.  [Stannif'eras ; 
from  stan' ninn,  “tin,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  or  containing  stan¬ 
num,  or  tin. 

Stannum.®  Tin.  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial  name  for  powder  or  filings  of  tin. 
See  Tin. 

Stan'msm  Fo-li-a't urn.®  (“  Foliated 
Tin.”)  Tin-foil.  An  alloy  composed 
chiefly  of  tin,  with  a  small  portion  of 
lead. 

Sta-pe'dl-ns.®  Belonging  to  the 
stapes.  Applied  to  a  muscle  arising  from 
the  interior  of  the  pyramid  and  inserted 
into  the  neck  of  the  stapes. 

Sta'peS,  ed/s.*  Literally,  a  “  stirrup.” 
One  of  the  ossicufa  of  the  internal  ear. 

Stapli-I-sa'g,ri-a.*  [From  ermpi;,  a 
“  vine,”  and  < Sy/uoj,  “  wild.”]  The  Phar- 
macopoeial  name  (Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.)  for 
the  seeds  of  Delphin’ ium  staphisa’yria, 
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Stapli'y-lc.*  [Gr.  <TTa<bv\fj,  a  “grape.”] 
The  uvula. 

Staphyleace*,*  sta-fi-le-a'she-e. 
[From  ISraphy' lea,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs,  found  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
America. 

Stapli-y-li'nus.*  [From  staph'yle , 
a  “  grape also,  the  “  uvula.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  uvula:  applied  to  mus¬ 
cles:  staph'yline. 

Stapfa-y-li'tss,  idis*  [From  staph'¬ 
yle,  a  “g rape;”  or  the  “uvula.”]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  uvula. 

Stapli-y-Ice-de'iira,  a tisfi  [From 
stapli' yle,  a  “grape,”  or  the  “uvula,” 
and  ceft'e'wa.]  ( 'Edema ,  or  morbid  en¬ 
largement,  of  the  uvula. 

Staph-y-lo'msj,  at  is.*  [From  <na$- 
v\h,  a  “  grape ;”  the  “uvula.”]  A  disease 
of  the  eyeball,  in  which  the  cornea 
loses  its  transparency,  rises,  and  even 
projects  bc3rond  the  eyelids,  like  a 
pearl-colored  tumor. 

Stapli-y-lop-to'sis.*  [From  staph' - 
yle,  the  “uvula,”  and  pto'sis,  a  “fall¬ 
ing.”]  A  falling  down  or  elongation  of 
the  uvula. 

StapSi-y’-lor '  rti  a-plsy .  [Staphy- 
lorrl»a/pl»ia;  from  era the  “uvula,” 
and  pa.-j.ri,  a  “suture.”]  The  operation 
of  securing  by  suture  the  lips  of  a  cleft 
uvula. 

$taph-y-lo'sis.*  The  growth  or 
progress  of  staphyloma. 

Ntapli-y-loto-iny.  [Stapbyloto'- 

mia;  from  staph' yle,  the  “uvula,”  end 
T£ji  <&>,  to  “cut.”]  The  cutting  off  of  a 
portion  of  the  Uvula,  which  see. 

Star.  Fee  Stella. 

Star-libe.  See  Asteroid,  and  Stel¬ 
late. 

Starch.  [Lat.  Am'ylnm,  and  Fcc'- 
nla;  Gr.  u/<Xo< ;  Fr.  Amidon,  Am6'd6N°'.] 
One  of  the  commonest  proximate  princi¬ 
ples  of  vegetables.  It  is  characterized 
by  its  insipidity,  and  by  insolubility  in 
cold  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 
Pive  starch  is  a  white  powder  without 
taste  or  smell.  Starch  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  universal  of  the 
contents  of  cells,  and  is  most  abundant 
in  the  internal  or  subterranean  parts, 
concea'ed  from  the  light,  as  roots,  tubers, 
and  seeds.  It  is  the  form  in  which 
nourishng  matter  is  stored  up  in  the 
plant  for  future  use,  in  this  respect  re- 
semb  in  -  the  fat  of  animals. 

Sta'sis.*  [From  "ta-yu,  to  “  stand.”] 
A  standing  or  settling  in  a  place  or  part, 
as  the  blood  at  death. 
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Stat  ic,  or  Stat'i-cal.  [Stat'icns 

from  erraroj,  “  standing,”  or  'tarrtyi,  to 
“stand.”]  Having  the  pow’er  of  keeping 
in  a  stationary  condition.  Applied  by 
some  writers  to  the  physical  phenomena 
exhibited  in  organized  bodies,  as  contra¬ 
distinguished  from  the  organic  or  vital. 

Stat'I-ce.*  Marsh  Rosemary.  The 
Pharmacopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
root  of  the  Stat'iee  Limo'niiim,  variety 
Carolinia'na.  It  is  astringent  and  anti¬ 
septic. 

Stat'ics.  [Stat'ica;  from  oran 5j, 
“standing,”  or  "arr/yi,  to  “stand.”]  That 
part  of  Mechanics  which  relates  to 
bodies  considered  as  in  a  state  of  rest, 
or  to  the  conditions  under  which  several 
forces  applied  to  a  rigid  body  mutually 
destroy  each  other. 

Sfa'tiou.  [Sta'tio,  o'nis;  from  sto, 
sta'tum,  to  “stand,”  to  “abide.”]  Pri¬ 
marily,  the  act  (or  position)  of  standing. 
In  Botany,  the  locality  or  kind  of  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  a  plant  naturally  grows. 

Sta-tis’tics.  [From  sta'tvs,  a  “state,” 
“condition.”]  The  science  which  exhi¬ 
bits  the  state  or  condition  of  a  country 
or  nation,  principally  in  relation  to  its 
extent,  population,  productions,  indus¬ 
try,  etc. 

Stat'nre.  [Statn'ra;  from  sto, 
sta'tian,  to  “stand.”]  The  height  of  the 
human  figure  in  a  standing  posture. 

Stau-ro-pliyl'Ins.*  [From  <mu'poj, 
a  “cross,”  and  </,vXXoj/,  a  “leaf.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  leaves  opposed  crosswise. 

Staves-a'cre.  The  Delphinium 
Stapiiisagria,  which  see. 

Steam.  [Va'iior.]  The  elastic  fluid 
into  which  water  is  converted  by  the 
continued  application  of  heat.  A  cubic 
inch  of  water  forms  about  seventeen 
hundred  cubic  inches  of  steam.  See 
Vapor. 

Ste'aiy*'  gen.  Ste’a-tis.  [Gr.  orlop.) 
Originally,  “solid  fat.”  The  same  as 
Sevum,  which  see. 

Ste'a-rate.  [Ste'aras,  a  Vi's.]  A 

combination  of  stearic  acid  with  a  base. 

Ste-sir'ic.  [Stear'icus ;  from  orlop, 
“  solid  fat,”  or  “  tallow.”]  Pertaining 
to  fat.  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained 
from  it. 

Ste-sir'I-form.  [Stcnrlfor'mis ; 

from  the  same.]  Having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fat :  fatty. 

Ste  a-rine,  or  Ste'a-rin.  [Steari'* 

na;  from  the  same.]  That  part  of  oils 
and  fats  which  is  solid  at  common  tem¬ 
peratures. 

Ste-a-ro-co-no'tum.-  [From  orlop, 
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“solid  fat,”  and  k6vi;,  “dust,”  or  “pow¬ 
der.”]  A  peculiar,  yellow,  pulverulent 
fat,  found  in  the  hrain-mass,  and  said 
to  contain  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

Ste-a-rop'ten.  [Stearopte'imm ; 
from  o-riap,  “solid  fat,”  and  7ir?;j/dj,  “vola¬ 
tile.”]  The  concrete  or  solid  portion  of 
volatile  oils. 

Ste-a-ro-ri^'i-nate.  [Stearori^'i- 
nas,  aVis.]  A  combination  of  stearo- 
ricinic  acid  with  a  base. 

Ste-si-ro-rl-cin'ic.  [Stearorici  n 
icus.]  Applied  to  one  of  three  acids 
produced  during  saponification  of  the 
O'leum  ric'ini,  or  castor  oil. 

Ste'a-tas.*  The  same  as  Stearas. 
See  Stearate. 

Ste-at'I-cust"s'  The  same  as  Steari- 
cus.  See  Stearic. 

Ste'a-tine,  or  Ste'a-tin.  A  name 
for  Stearin,  which  see. 

Ste'a-tine.  [Steati'mis ;  from  crrcap, 
ariaro;,  “  solid  fat.”]  Consisting  of  fat. 

Ste'a-tlte.  [Steati'tcs;  from  the 
same.]  A  variety  of  talc ;  soapstone ; 
a  kind  of  unctuous  stone.  It  is  a  hy¬ 
drated  silicate  of  magnesia  and  alu¬ 
mina. 

Ste'a-to-^ele.*  [Erom  crrcap.  arcaros, 
“  solid  fat,”  and  /ojArj,  a  “  tumor.”]  A 
fatty  tumor  in  the  scrotum. 

Steatoconotum.  See  Stearocono- 
tum. 

Ste-a-to'deS.5  [Prom  irtap,  arsaro;, 
“  solid  fat.”]  Fatty,  or  full  of  fat. 

Ste-a-to'ma,  a  tie.*  [From  the  same.] 
An  encysted  tumor  containing  a  fatty 
substance :  a  ste'atome. 

8te-a-tom'a-tous.  [Steatosnato'- 
sns;  from  steato'ma.]  Of  the  nature  of, 
or  belonging  to,  steatoma. 

Ste-a-tor-rhoe'a.*  [From  arsap, 
OTzaro;,  “solid  fat,”  and  pica,  to  “flow.”] 
A  fatty  dejection  from  the  bowels. 

Ste-a-to'sis.®  The  progress  or  for¬ 
mation  of  steatoma. 

Steel.  [Cha'lybs,  ybia.]  The  best, 
finest,  and  closest-grained  forged  iron, 
combined  with  carbon  by  a  particular 
process.  It  is  less  malleable  than  iron, 
but  harder,  more  elastic,  and  less  liable 
to  rust.  See  Acies. 

Steel  Mix'ture.  The  same  as  the 
Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  which  see. 

Steg-no'sis.*  [From  oTtyviu,  to 
“  constrict,”  or  “  make  costive.”]  Stric¬ 
ture  or  contraction  of  the  pores  and 
vessels,-  also,  constipation. 

Stel'Ia.®  A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
“  star.”  Applied  to  the  rosettes  of 
mosses. 
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Stel'lar.  [Stella'rls ;  from  stel'la, 
a  “  star.”]  Relating  to  a  star ;  starry. 

Stel-la'tse.®  [Feminine  plural  of 
Stella’ tus,  “starred,”  or  “stellate.”]  A 
natural  order  of  plants,  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Galiaceas,  which  see. 

Stellate,  or  Stel'lsit-edl.  [Stella'- 
tns ;  from  stel'la,  a  “star.”]  Radiated 
as  a  star;  star-shaped;  arranged  in  rays 
like  the  points  of  a  star.  Applied  to 
flowers,  leaves,  etc.  Applied  also  to  a 
bandage  or  roller  wound  crosswise  on 
the  back. 

Stel-lif 'er-ous.  [Stellif 'ents ;  from 
stel'la,  a  “star,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Having  or  bearing  stars,  or  parts  resem¬ 
bling  a  star.  Applied  to  plants. 

Stel'li-form.  [Stellifor'  inis;  from 
stel'la,  a  “star.”]  Having  the  form  of 
a  star. 

Stel-lig'er-ns.*  [From  stel'la,  a 
“  star,”  and  ge'ro,  to  “  bear.”]  The 
same  as  Stelliferous,  which  sec. 

Stel-II-ner'vI-ns.®-  [From  stel'la,  a 
“  star,”  and  ner'vus,  a  “nerve.”]  Having 
stellated  or  radiated  nervures.  Applied 
by  Mirbel  to  leaves  the  nervures  of  which 
depart  from  the  middle  or  centre  of  the 
lamina. 

Stel'lu-la.*  [Diminutive  of  stel'la, 
a  “star.”]  A  little  star,  or  foliaceous 
disk,  which  in  certain  mosses  terminates 
the  stems  and  contains  the  male  flowers: 
a  stel'lule. 

Stel'lu-lse  Vei’-liey  ni-i.®  (“  Stars  or 
Stellated  Spots  of  Verheyne.”)  A  term 
applied  to  the  stellated  plexuses  of  veins 
on  the  surface  of  the  kidney. 

Stel'lu-late.  [Stellula'fus:  from 
stei'lala,  a  “little  star.”']  The  diminutive 
of  Stellate.  Having  leaves  arranged 
in  stars. 

Stem.  [Caii'lis,  or  Sti'pes.]  The 
stalk  of  an  herb,  flower,  leaf,  or  fruit; 
the  stock  or  trunk  of  a  tree;  the  ascend¬ 
ing  axis  of  a  plant, — i.e.  the  part  which 
grows  in  the 'Opposite  direction  from  the 
root.  The  stem  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  or  universal  organs  of  vegetation. 
Its  leading  peculiarity  is,  that  it  is  formed 
of  a  succession  of  similar  parts  (inter- 
nodes)  developed  one  upon  the  summit 
of  another,  each  having  its  own  inde¬ 
pendent  growth.  Each  developing  in¬ 
ternode  lengthens  throughout  its  whole 
body,  unlike  the  root,  which  elongates 
continuously  from  its  extremity  alone. 

Stemless.  [Acan'Iis.]  Having  no 
stem,  or  none  that  is  obvious. 

Stem'Iet.  A  little  stem.  Also,  the 
first  internode  of  the  plumule. 
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Stenocardia.  See  Angina  Pectoris. 

Sten'o-dom,  on '(<«.*  [From  orzvog, 
“narrow,”  or  “close,”  and  o&%,  a 
“tooth.”]  Having  narrow  teeth. 

Ste-ssojj'ra-pBty.  [From  arsvcg, 
“  narrow,”  “  close,”  and  ypdif ico,  to  “write.”] 
The  art  of  short-hand,  otherwise  termed 
taclnjfjrapliy. 

Ste-nol'o-bus.*  [From  tmvdg,  “nar¬ 
row,”  and  XdSog,  a  “lobe.”]  Having  nar¬ 
row  lobes. 

Sten-©-i»et'a-lus.*  [From  orevdg, 
“narrow,”  and  xeraXov,  a  “petal.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  narrow  or  linear  petals. 

Sten-o-pBiyl'lus.®  [From  orevog, 

“narrow,”  and  </mXW,  a  “leaf.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  narrow  or  linear  leaves. 

Ste-nojPter-us.®  [From orerdj,  “nar¬ 
row,”  and  -T£p>h\  a  “wing.”]  Having 
narrow  wings :  stenopterous.  Applied 
to  plants. 

Ste'iso’s  (or  Ste'raoji’s)  ©sact.  The 

parotid  duct;  a  small  white  tube  passing 
from  the  parotid  gland  and  opening  in 
the  mouth,  discovered  by  Steno. 

Ste-no'sis.®  [From  oro'oco,  to  “make 
narrow,”  or  to  “contract.”]  A  contracted 
condition  of  a  viscus,  or  vessel ;  as  of  the 
heart,  or  tho  larger  vessels  near  it. 

Stei»-o-sto'mI-a»':s  [From  crrsvdg,  ‘•'nar¬ 
row,”  and  Oroya,  a  “mouth.”]  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  mouth  in  consequence  of  some 
wound  or  disease. 

Sten-o-tlio'rax,  a  'eta.*  [From  crsvdg, 
“narrow,”  and  01-pal,  the  “chest.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  narrow  chest. 

Steppes,  steps.  (Russian.)  The  name 
given  to  the  vast  system  of  plains  found 
in  Asia,  especially  in  Siberia,  somewhat 
resembling  the  prairies  of  North  America. 

Ster-co-ra'ccmis.  [Stcrcora'ceus ; 
from  ster’eus,  ster'eoris,  “  ordure.”] 
Applied  to  vomiting  when  feces  or  alvine 
excrements  are  mingled  with  tho  cr/esta. 

Stei’-co-ra'lis,®  or  SSter-co-ra's’S- 
ns.®  [From  the  same.]  Applied  to 
plants  that  grow  upon  cerements  or 
dung. 

SteF-ean-M-a'ce-se.®  [From  Stercu'lia, 
one  of  the  genera.]  A  synonym  of  a 
natural  order  of  plants,  also  called  Boir- 
baceje,  which  sec. 

Ster-el-min'tlsa.®  [From  orspedg, 
“solid,”  and  cXptvg,  a  “worm.”]  The 
name  applied  to  two  species  of  intestinal 
worms  which  have  no  true  abdominal 
cavity,  and  arc  therefore  termed  solid. 
These  are  the  Tse'nici  so'lium  and  the 
Jiothrioceph' alus  la'tus. 

Ste-re-o-dj^-Masts'  ics.  [Stereoily- 
nam'ica;  from  arepsd “solid,”  and 


ivvapig,  “power.”]  A  branch  of  Physics 
which  explains  the  laws  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  solid  bodies. 

Ster-e-oui'e-ter.  [See  next  article.] 
An  instrument  used  for  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  solid  bodies,  porous 
bodies,  and  powders;  and  sometimes  also 
of  liquids. 

Ster-e-oin'e-try.  [Stereome'tria; 

from  or  sped;,  “  solid,”  and  perps co,  to  “  mea¬ 
sure.”]  The  art  of  measuring  solid 
bodies. 

Ste-re-o-pSjyl'lias.®  [From  arepsdg, 
“solid,”  and  tyvXXov,  a  “leaf.”]  Having 
solid  or  firm  leaves  :  stereophyl'lous. 

S4er'e-o-sc©|»e.  [Stereosco'ptum ; 
from  cTipcog,  “solid,”  and  <nco~ao,  to  “see,” 
to  “observe.”]  An  instrument  by  which 
two  similar  pictures  (one  being  presented 
to  each  eye)  are  so  disposed  that  tho 
combined  representations  appear  as  one, 
and  the  different  objects  are  seen  in  re¬ 
lief,  as  if  they  were  solid. 

Ster-e-o-stet'ics.  [Stereostat’ica; 
from  (Trrprof,  “solid,”  and  iotjj/u,  to 
“stand.”]  That  part  of  Physics  which 
treats  of  the  equilibrium  of  solid  bodies. 

Ste-rig-'mME.®  [From  crnjpfjco,  to 
“make  firm  or  fast.”]  Literally,  a 
“base,”  or  “foundation.”  Applied  in 
Botany  to  tho  adherent  base  or  down¬ 
ward  prolongation  of  a  decurrent  leaf. 

Stisr'Ile.  [Ster'ilis.]  Affected  with 
sterility ;  barren. 

SSter'ile  Flow'es-.  A  flower  which 
has  no  pistil. 

SteF'ile  Sta'mew  or  Fil'a-ment. 

That  which  is  destitute  of  an  anther. 

Ste-ril'i-ty'.  [SteriS'itas,  a  'tin;  from 
ster'ilis,  “barren.”]  Inability,  whether 
natural  or  the  result  of  disease,  to  pro¬ 
create  offspring. 

Ster'nal.  [Stewia'Jis.]  Belonging 
to  the  sternum.  Applied  by  Dr.  Barclay 
as  meaning  towards  the  sternum. 

St er-n&l'gl-a.®  [From  ster’num,  the 
“breastbone,”  and  aXyog,  “pain.”]*  Pain 
in  the  sternum. 

Ster'no  -  flei-do  -  Mas-to-i'de-us.® 

A  muscle  arising  by  two  origins  from 
the  summit  of  the  sternum  and  the 
sternal  portion  of  the  clavicle,  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone.  It  turns  the  head  to  one 
side  affd  bends  it  forward. 

SteF'no-Hy-o-i'de-its.®  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  sternum  and  inserted 
into  the  os  hyoides.  It  depresses  tho 
larynx,  and  furnishes  a  fixed  point  for 
the  depressors  of  the  jaw. 

Ster'noid.  [&ternoi'cles ;  from 
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ster'num,  andeidoj,  a  “form.”]  Resembling 
the  sternum. 

Ster'no-Tfay-ro-i'de-us.*  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  sternum  and  inserted 
into  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  draws  the 
larynx  downwards. 

Ster'num.*  [Gr.  arcpvov.']  The  ob¬ 
long,  flat  bone  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
thorax:  the  breast-bone;  also  termed  Os 
pec’toris.  Also,  the  median  lino  of  the 
pectus,  or  inferior  surface  of  the  trunk 
of  insects. 

Ster-nu-men'tum,*  or  Ster-nu-ta- 
men'tum.*  [From  ster'nuo,  sternu'- 
tum,  to  “  sneeze.”]  Sneezing.  Also  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  substance  which  causes  sneez¬ 
ing  ;  a  snuff  or  a  sternutatory  medicine. 

Ster-n  ii-tii' tion.  [Sternuta/ tio, 
o'nia;  from  sternu'to,  sternuta' turn,  to 
“sneeze  often.”]  The  act  of  sneezing; 
more  particularly,  frequent  sneezing, 
which  sometimes  amounts  to  such  excess 
as  requires  medical  treatment. 

Ster-nu'ta-to-ry.  [Sternutato'ri- 
us;  from  the  same.]  Causing  to  sneeze. 

Ster'tor,  o'r/s.*  [Prom  ster'to,  to 
“snore.”]  (Pr.  Ronflement.,  r6N°'f  l-moN°'.) 
The  loud  grating  sound  produced  in  the 
larynx  from  the  breathing  being  ob¬ 
structed  by  accumulation  of  mucus  in 
the  air-passages,  or  otherwise.  Also 
applied  to  the  snoring  in  natural  sleep 
caused  by  relaxation  of  the  velum  pal ati. 

Ster'to-rous.  [Stertoro'sus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  stertor. 

Ste-thse'mi-a.*  [From  arijOos,  the 
“chest,”  or  “breast,”  and  alpa,  “blood.”] 
Accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
the  lungs. 

Ste-tlioeh'y-sis.*  [From  arrjOo;,  the 
“chest,”  and  X^‘s,  a  “pouring,”  or  “effu¬ 
sion.”]  The  same  as  Hydrothorax, 
which  see. 

Ste-thom'e-ter.  [Stethom'etrum ; 

from  orijffo;,  the  “  chest,”  and  / drpov ,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  tfte  external  movement  in  the  walls 
of  the  chest,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in 
thoracic  disease. 

StSth-o-pa-ral'y-sis.*  [From  o-rrjdo;, 
the  “chest,”  and  paral'jsis.\  Paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  chest. 

St6tb'o-scope.  [Stetbosco'piiim ; 
from  arrjdo;,  the  “breast,”  and  asoirkw,  to 
“observe,”  to  “examine.”]  A  tubular 
instrument  of  various  size,  form,  .and 
material,  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
respiration,  or  of  the  heart’s  action,  as 
affected  by  disease. 

SttaSn'ic.  [Sthen'icus;  from  e9evo;, 
“strength.”]  Strong;  active;  robust. 
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Stlicn'ic  Dis-eas'es.  Those  which 
are  the  result  of  inflammation  or  in¬ 
creased  action. 

StSie-n«s>'y-ra.*  [From  aOtvo;, 
“strength,”  and  vvp,  a  “fever.”]  Sthenic 
or  synochic  fever. 

Stib'I-al.  [Stibia'lis;  from  stib'ium, 
“antimony.”]  Belonging  to  antimony; 
antimonial. 

Stib'ic.  [Stib'icus;  from  stib'ium, 
“  antimony.”]  Belonging  to  antimony. 
Applied  to  the  yellow  oxide  of  antimony, 
called  Stibic  acid. 

Stib'I-ous.  [Stibio'sus:  from  stib'i¬ 
um,  “  antimony.”]  Pertaining  to  anti¬ 
mony.  Applied  to  the  white  oxide  of 
antimony,  called  Stibious  acid. 

Stib'I-um.®  [Gr.  or  eriput.] 

The  ancient  name  for  antimony. 

Stic-tac'ne.*  [From  trrucruj,  “  marked 
with  points,”  and  ac'ne,  a  “papular  erup¬ 
tion.”]  The  Ac'nepuncta'ta  of  Bateman; 
a  species  or  variety  of  acne  in  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Good,  the  pimples  are 
tipped  with  a  black  dot. 

Stiff-joint.  Sec  Axicylosis. 

$tig-'m»,*  plural  Stig'raa-ta.  [From 
oTiy^u,  a  “mark,”  a  “brand.”]  That 
part  of  the  pistil  which  is  placed  at  the 
summit  of  the  style  and  receives  the 
pollen.  Also,  one  of  the  breathing-pores 
of  insects,  or  the  pores  which  admit  air 
to  their  trachese.  Applied  in  Pathology 
to  a  small  red  speck  on  the  skin,  without 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  as  if  caused  by 
a  pricking  instrument.  Also,  a  natural 
mark  or  spot. 

Stig'ma-ta,*  the  plural  of  Stigma, 
which  sec. 

Stig-inat'ic.  [Stigmat'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  or  bearing  a  stigma. 

Slig-inat 'l-lorm.  [Stigmatifor'- 
mis:  from  stic/'ma.]  Having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  stigma. 

Sti^'ma-tose.  The  same  as  Stig- 
matic,  which  see. 

Stilbace%e,*  stil-ba'she-e.  [From 
Stil'be,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small 
natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs,  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Stilette,  ste-lett'.  (From  the  French 
Sti/et,  a  “  small  dagger.”)  A  small 
sharp-pointed  instrument  enclosed  in  a 
cannula,  or  sheath.  Also,  a  wire  kept  in 
the  flexible  catheter,  to  give  it  firmness 
and  a  proper  degree  of  curvature. 

.Stillborn.  [Jia'tns  Mor'tuus, 
“born  dead.”]  Born  without  life. 

Stil'li-cid'I-um.*  [From  stil'la,  a 
“drop,”  and  ca'do,  to  “fall  down.”]  A 
dropping  or  trickling  down;  a  flowing 
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drop  by  drop.  Applied  especially  to  the 
urine  in  strangury,  stricture,  etc. 

StillicM'iuni  Laeh-jry-ina'rnin.® 

(“Dropping  or  Trickling  down  of  Tears.”) 
See  Epiphora. 

Stil-lin'gi-a.*  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  the 
Stillin' (jia  sylvat'ica.  In  large  doses  it  is 
emetic  and  cathartic;  in  small  doses, 
alterative. 

Stimatosis.  Seo  Stymatosis. 

Stim'n-lant.  [Stim'ulans,  an'tis; 

see  Stimulate.]  Stimulating.  Applied 
to  a  medicine  having  power  to  excite  the 
organic  action  of  an  animal,  or  increase 
the  vital  activity  of  an  organ. 

Stim'u-Iate.  [From  stim'ulo,  stimula'- 
tum,  to  “goad,”  or  “urge  on”  (from 
stim'ulus,  a  “goad,”  or  “spur”).]  To 
excite  the  organic  action  of  a  part  of  the 
animal  economy. 

Stim'u-li,*  gen.  Stim-u-lo'rum, 

the  plural  of  Stimulus,  which  see. 

Stim'u-lus,*  plural  Stim'u-li.  A 
Latin  word  signifying  a  “  goad,”  “sting,” 
or  “  whip.”  In  Botany,  a  sting,  or  fine, 
sharp-pointed  substance  which  easily 
penetrates  the  skin,  introducing  a  poison 
into  the  part,  as  of  the  Nettle.  In  Phy¬ 
siology,  that  which  rouses  or  excites  the 
vital  energies,  whether  of  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  or  of  a  part. 

Sting.  In  Botany,  a  rigid  and  point¬ 
ed  cell  borne  on  an  expanded  base  or 
gland,  which  secretes  an  irritating  fluid, 
as  in  the  Nettle. 

Stipe.  [Sti'pes,  it  is;  from  ormo;,  a 
“  trunk.”]  A  stem  of  a  fungus,  fern,  or 
palm.  Also,  a  stalk  which  supports  the 
ovary  in  certain  plants. 

Sti'pel.  The  stipule  of  a  leaflet. 

Stip'el-late.  Furnished  with  stipels. 

Sti-pif 'er-ous.  [Stipif'erus ;  from 
sti'pes,  a  “stipe,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  stipes. 

Stip'i-tate.  [Stipita'tus ;  from 
sti'pes,  a  “  stipe.”]  Having  a  stipe,  stem, 
or  foot-stalk. 

Stip'I-tl-form,  or  Stip'i-form. 
[Stipifor'mis;  from  sti'pes,  a  “stipe.”] 
Shaped  like  a  stipe. 

Stip-u-la'eeous.  [From  stip'ula,  a 
“  stipule.”]  Belonging  to  or  resembling 
stipules. 

Stip'u-lar.  [Stipula'ris ;  from 
stip'ula,  a  “stipule.”]  Relating  to  or 
like  a  stipule. 

Stip'u-late,  or  Stip'uled.  [Stip- 
ula'tus.]  Having  stipules. 

.Stip  ule.  [Stip'ula.]  A  Latin  word 
signifying  “straw,”  or  “stubble.”  In 
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Botany,  a  lateral  and  foliaceous  append¬ 
age  of  a  leaf,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
petiole.  Stipules  occur  in  pairs. 

Stip-u-lif 'er-ous.  [Stipulif 'erus; 
from  stip'ula,  a  “stipule,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  stipules. 

Stitch.  [Punc'tnm.]  An  acute, 
sudden  pain,  like  that  caused  by  the 
thrusting  in  of  a  sharp  needle.  See 
Pleurodynia. 

Stoclt.  [Stirps.]  The  trunk  or  stem 
of  a  tree  or  plant.  Also,  the  original 
(or  originals)  of  a  lineage  of  animals  or 
plants  ;  a  source  of  succession  ;  a  race. 

Stoi-chi-ol'o-£y,  or  Stoe-chi-ol'o- 
gy,  written  also  Ste-ehi-ol'o-gy. 
[Stoecliiolo'gia;  from  eroixclon,  a  “first 
principle,”  and  Xoyos,  a  “  discourse.”] 
Elementary  knowledge;  the  science  of 
first  principles,  or  a  treatise  on  elements. 

Stoi-ehi-om'c-try.  [Stoechiome'- 
tria:  from  aroixtiov,  an  “element,”  and 
pLCTpcw,  to  “measure.”]  The  doctrine  of 
chemical  equivalents.  That  part,  of 
Chemistry  which  treats  of  the  relative 
quantities  in  which  different  substances 
combine  with  each  other. 

Stole.  The  same  as  Stolon,  which  see. 

Sto'lon.  [Sto'lo,  o'nis.]  A  rooting 
branch;  a  branch  of  a  plant,  which 
curves  or  falls  down  to  the  ground,  where 
it  takes  root  and  forms  an  ascending 
stem,  as  in  the  Currant. 

Stol-o-nif'er-ous.  [Stolon  if 'e- 
rus;  from  sto'lo,  a  “stolon,”  and  fe'ro, 
to  “bear.”]  Bearing  stolons,  or  suckers. 

Sto  ma,*  plural  Sto'ma-ta.  [From 
oruga,  a  “  mouth.”]  A  mouth.  Also,  a 
breathing-pore;  a  minute  orifice  in  the 
epidermis  of  leaves  through  which  ex¬ 
halation  takes  place.  In  the  leaf  of  the 
Apple  there  are  said  to  be  twenty-four 
thousand  stomata  to  the  square  inch. 

Sto-mac'a-^e.*  [From  a-ru/ia,  a 
“mouth,”  and  ravoj,  “bad.”]  See  Can- 
criim  Oris. 

Stomacal.  See  Stomachic. 

Stomach,  stum'ak.  [Ventric'ulus, 
and  Stom'aclms;  from  ar6pa,  a 
“mouth.”]  (Fr.  Estomac,  cs'to'niak'.) 
The  membranous  bag,  or  receptacle  of 
the  food,  between  the  oesophagus  and 
duodenum. 

Stom'ach-Pump.  (Fr.  Pompe  pour 
l' Estomac,  p6up  poon  les'to'mak'.)  An 
instrument  used  to  pump  out  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  stomach,  or  convey  fluids 
into  that  organ  when  the  patient  is  un¬ 
able  to  swallow. 

Stom'a-chal.  Synonymous  with 
Stomachic,  which  see. 
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Sto-maeh'ic.  [Stomach  'icus.] 

(Fr.  Stomacal,  sto'm&,'k&F.)  Belonging 
to  the  stomach;  gastric.  Also  applied 
to  a  medicine  which  strengthens  its 
healthy  action. 

Stomachus.  See  Stomach. 

Sto-map'o-dus.*  [From  ardpa,  a 
“mouth,”  and  nous,  a  “foot.”]  Having 
feet  near  the  mouth.  Applied  in  the 
neuter  plural  (Stomap' oda)  to  an  order 
of  Crustaceans. 

Sto'ma-ta,*  the  plural  of  Stoma, 
which  see. 

Sto'mate.  The  same  as  Stoma,  which 
see. 

Sto-mat'ic.  [Stomat'icus ;  from 
oropa,  a  “mouth.”]  A  remedy  for  diseases 
of  the  mouth. 

Stom-a-ti'tis,  i di».*  [From  ordpa,  a 
“mouth.”]  Inflammation  of  the  mouth. 

Stom-a-to-plas'tlc.  [Stomato- 

plas'ticus.]  Belonging  to  stomato¬ 
plasty. 

Slom'a-to-plas-ty.  [Stoinato- 

plas'tia;  from  oropa,  a  “mouth,”  and 
ttXmom,  to  “form.”]  The  operation  for 
forming  an  artificial  mouth  where  the 
aperture  has  been  contracted  from  any 
cause. 

Stom'a-to-scope.  [From  orSpa,  the 
“mouth,”  and  axont to,  to  “examine.”]  An 
instrument  for  holding  open  the  mouth 
in  order  to  facilitate  examination. 

Stone.  See  Calculus,  and  Lapis. 

Stone-Fruit.  A  common  name  for 
a  Duupe,  which  see. 

Stool.  [Se'des.]  The  faeces  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  bowels;  a  dejection; 
an  evacuation.  In  Botany,  a  plant  from 
which  layers  (stolons)  are  propagated. 

Sto'rax.*  A  name  for  Styrax, 
which  see. 

Stra-bis'mus.*  [From  orpaSifa,  to 
“squint.”]  Squinting.  An  affection  of 
the  eyes  in  which  objects  are  Seen  in  an 
oblique  manner.  A  genus  of  tho  order 
Dyscinesix,  class  Locales,  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Stra-bot'o-my.  [Straboto'mia ; 

from  trrpaSos,  “squinting,”  and  roprj,  a 
“  cutting:”]  An  operation  for  strabis¬ 
mus. 

Strain.  See  Sprain. 

Strainer.  See  Colatorium. 

Straining;.  See  Spasma. 

Stra-min'e-ons.  [From  stra’men, 
“  straw.”]  Straw-like. 

Stra-mo'ni-i  Fo'II-um.*  (“Leaf  of 
Stramonium.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  Datu'ra 
stramo'nium.  The  Stramo'nii  Fo'lia 
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(“Leaves  of  Stramonium”)  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Pharmacopoeia. 

Stramo'nii  Semen.®  (“Seed  of 
Stramonium.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  seed  of  the 
Datu’ra  stramo'nium.  It  is  narcotic  and 
poisonous. 

Stra-mo'nl-um.*  The  Pharmaco¬ 
poeial  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for  the  herb  Datu'¬ 
ra  stramo'nium. 

Stran'gu-lat-ed.  [Strangula'- 
tus;  from  stran'gulo,  straugula' turn,  to 
“choke.”]  Literally, “ choked.”  Applied 
to  irreducible  hernia.  In  Botany,  irregu¬ 
larly  contracted. 

Stran-gu-la'tion.  [Strangula'- 
tio,  o 'nis;  from  the  same.]  (Fr.  Etrangle- 
ment,  AtR0NG'g’l-m6N°'.)  The  state  of 
choking ;  constriction  of  a  part  from  tho 
presence  of  a  stricture. 

Strangury,  strang'gu-re.  [Stran- 
gu'ria;  from  oTpdyyco,  to  “tie  or  bind 
tight”  (or  more  directly  from  crpdyf,  a 
“  drop”),  and  ovpov,  the  “  urine.”]  A 
painful  difficulty  in  passing  water,  which 
can  be  discharged  only  by  drops. 

Stra'ta,*  gen.  Stra-to'rum,  the  plu¬ 
ral  of  Stratum,  which  see. 

Strat-i-fi-ca'tion.  [Stratifira'tio, 
o' nis;  from  stra'tum,  a  “layer,”  and 
fa'cio,  to  “  make.”]  In  Chemistry,  the 
placing  of  layer  upon  layer  of  different 
substances  in  a  crucible,  to  calcine  a 
metal,  etc.  In  Geology,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  rocks,  earth,  etc.,  in  strata; 
the  process  of  forming  strata. 

Strat'I-fied.  [Stratifica'tus ;  from 
the  same.]  Composed  of  distinct  strata, 
or  layers  of  different  materials.  Applied 
in  Geology  to  sedimentary  rocks  placed 
in  strata  which  are  nearly  parallel,  as 
sandstone  and  slate. 

Strat'X-form.  [Stratifor'mis ; 
from  stra'tum,  a  “layer.”]  Having  the 
form  of  strata;  stratified. 

Stra'toid.  [Stratoi'des ;  from 
stra'tum,  a  “  layer,”  and  dio;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  strata  or  layers. 

Stra-tom'e-ter.  [Stratom'ctrum ; 
from  stra'tum,  a  “  layer,”  and  pirpov,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  deter¬ 
mining  in  what  manner  geological  strata 
press  upon  each  other. — (Mayne.) 

Stra'tum,*  plural  Stra'ta.  [From 
ster'no,  stra'tum,  to  “  spread,”  to  “  lay 
down.”]  A  bed  or  layer  of  matter. 
When  different  rocks  lie  in  succession 
upon  each  other,  each  individual  forms 
a  stratum. 

Straw 'b€r-rjL  The  fruit  of  the 
Fraga'ria  ves'ea.  A  plant  of  the  Lin- 
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nacan  class  Icosandria,  natural  order  Ro¬ 
sacea:. 

Strem'ma.®  [From  orps0&>,  to 
“twist,”  or  “turn.”]  A  sprain,  or  lux¬ 
ation. 

Stri'a,*  plural  Stri'ae.  A  Latin 
word  signifying  a  “  groove,”  “  furrow,” 
or  “crease.”  Applied  in  Anatomy  and 
Zoology  to  longitudinal  marks  or  lines; 
and  sometimes,  in  Pathology,  to  the  pur¬ 
ple  spots  which  appear  under  the  skin  in 
certain  fevers ;  also  called  Vibiccs. 

Strike,*  the  plural  of  Stria,  which 
see. 

Strl'ate.  [Stria'tus;  from  stri'o, 
stria’ turn,  to  “make  furrows.”]  Grooved; 
furrowed;  marked  with  longitudinal 
streaks  or  furrows  {stria:). 

Striated  Bodies.  See  Corpora 
Striata. 

Strict.  [From  strin'go,  stric'tum,  to 
“bind,”  or  “tie  close.”]  A  botanical 
term  signifying  very  straight  or  close. 

Stric'ture.  [Strictu'ra;  from  the 
same.]  (Fr.  Retrecissement,  ri'tri'siss'- 
moN°'.)  A  term  for  a  contraction  in  a 
canal,  tube,  or  duet;  as  in  the  oesopha¬ 
gus,  urethra,  etc. 

Stri'tior  Ben'tium®  (den'she-um). 
(“  Grinding  of  the  Teeth.”)  The  grat¬ 
ing  noise  produced  by  powerful  attrition 
of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  on  those  of 
the  upper.  A  common  symptom  in  gas¬ 
tric  affections  of  children. 

S  triil'u -Ions.  [StrM'ulus;  from 
stri'deo,  to  “crack,”  “creak,”  or 
“crash.”]  Creaking;  crashing.  See 
Cynaxciie  Strepitoria. 

Strig'il,®  or  Strig'i-Iis.*  A  Latin 
word  signifying  a  “curry-comb.”  A 
scraper,  or  flesh-brush.  An  instrument 
used  in  bathing. 

Strig'H-lose.  The  same  as  Strigose, 
which  see. 

Strl-gose'.  [Strigo'sws ;  from  stri.'- 
ga,  a  “  small  stiff  hair.”]  Clothed  with 
sharp  and  stout  close-pressed  hairs,  or 
seale-like  bristles  ( strigm ).  Applied  to 
plants. 

Strob-I-la'ceous.  [Strobila'ceus.] 

Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  strobile. 

Strobile.  [Strob'ilus.]  A  scaly 
multiple  fruit  resulting  from  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  some  sort  of  catkin.  It  is  applied 
especially  to  the  peculiar  fruit  of  the 
Coniferse,  of  which  the  cone  of  the  pine- 
tree  is  an  example. 

Strob-I-Iif 'er-ous.  [  St  robili  Tor¬ 
us  ;  from  strob'ilus,  a  “strobile,”  and 
fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  strobiles. 

Strob'i-li-form.  [Strobllifor'mis: 


from  strob'ilus,  a  “strobile.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  strobile. 

Strob-I-li'teS.®  [From  strob'ilus,  a 
“  strobile,”  and  \Uhs,  a  “  stone”  ?]  Fossil 
fruit  resembling  a  strobile. 

Strobe  of  the  Sun.  See  Coup  de 
Soleil. 

Strobe  of  the  Wind.  See  Coup 
de  Vext. 

Stro'ma,  a  ft"*.*  [From  crpiopa,  a 
“  bed,”  or  “  couch.”]  The  tissue  which 
forms  the  bed  or  substance  of  an  organ. 

Strombulifcrous.  See  Strombuli- 
form. 

Strom'bw-li-form.  [Strombuli- 

for'mis;  from  strom'bulus,  diminutivo 
of  strom'bus,  a  spiral  sbell  of  a  mollusk.] 
Contorted  like  a  screw,  or  twisted  spi¬ 
rally. 

Stronger  Al'co-hol.  [Al'cohol 
For'tius.]  The  name  applied  to  spirit 
of  the  specific  gravity  0.811.  It  has 
been  placed  on  the  primary  list  of  the  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia 
for  1860. 

Stron'&y-lus.®  [From  orpoyyC\o;, 
“globose.”]  A  kind  of  worm  or  ento- 
zoon,  found  in  the  kidney  and  other 
viscera :  a  strongyle. 

Siron' g-.y Iras  tjfi'g-as.*  (“  Giant 
Strongylus.”)  A  very  large  species 
sometimes  found  in  the  human  kidney. 

Strontian,  stron'she-an.  [Stron- 
tia'na;  from  Stron'tian,  in  Argyleshire.] 
The  oxide  of  strontium ;  one  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  earths,  found  in  combination  with 
carbonic  acid  in  strontianite. 

Stron'tic.  [Stron'ticus ;  from 
stron'tium.]  Belonging  to  strontium. 

Strontium,®  stron'she-um.  The 
metallic  base  of  strontian. 

Stro' phi-ole.  [Strophi'olum ; 
diminutive  of  stro'phium,  a  “garland,” 
or  “  girdle.”]  A  small  curved  protube¬ 
rance  near  the  hilum  of  some  seeds. 

Stroph'u-lus.®  A  papular  eruption 
of  various  species  and  form,  peculiar  to 
infants. 

Stroph  ulus  Al'bi-diis.®  (“White 
or  Whitish  Strophulus.”)  The  white 
gum,  a  name  for  a  variety  of  Strophulus 
intertinctus. 

Strophulus  Can'dl-dus.®  (“Shin¬ 
ing  Strophulus.”)  A  variety  in  which 
the  papula:  are  larger,  have  no  inflam¬ 
mation,  but  a  smooth,  shining  surface, 
which  gives  them  a  lighter  color  than 
the  cuticle  near  them. 

Stroph'ulusCon-fer'tus.®  (“  Thick 
or  Crowded  Strophulus.”)  A  variety  in 
|  which  numerous  papillae,  varying  in  size, 
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appear  on  different  parts  of  the  body  in 
infants  during  dentition,  and  is  therefore 
called  tooth-rash. 

Stroph'nlns  Im-tes>tirae '  tus.® 

(“Stained  or  Spotted  Strophulus.”)  A 
variety  of  strophulus  in  which  the  child's 
skin  appears  like  printed  cotton,  from 
the  various  disposition  of  the  character¬ 
istic  papules,  or  seems  covered  with  a  rod 
gummy  exudation;  therefore  popularly 
termed  red  gum,  and  red-gown. 

Strophulus  Vo-lat'I-cus.®  (“  Fly¬ 
ing  Strophulus.”)  The  wildfire  rash,  a 
species  having  small  circular  patches  or 
clusters  of  papules  arising  successively 
on  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Strue'tu-ral  Rot'a-iay.  The  branch 
of  botanical  science  which  treats  of  the 
structure,  organization,  and  external 
conformation  of  plants,  including  Vege¬ 
table  Anatomy  (or  Piiytotomy)  and 
Organography,  which  see. 

Struc'ture.  [Struct  lira ;  from 
stru'o,  struc'tum,  to  “build,”  to  “order,” 
to  “make.”]  Originally,  a  “building.” 
The  mode  of  construction  or  putting  to¬ 
gether  of  any  thing.  In  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  the  disposition  of  the  lines 
of  fissure  or  separation,  from  which 
necessarily  results  the  form  of  the  rock 
or  mineral.  Also,  the  arrangement  of 
the  organic  tissues  or  elements  of  which 
animals  and  plants  are  composed. 

Stru'ma.*  A  scrofulous  swelling, 
or  tumor ;  also,  scrofula  itself.  Some¬ 
times  ajiplied  to  hronchocele. 

Stru-mif  ‘ 'cr-ous.  [Strumif 'erus ; 
from  stru'ma,  a  “wen,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“  bear.”]  Bearing  a  wen  or  tumor.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  plants. 

Stru-mose'.  [From  stru'ma,  a 
“wen.”]  In  Botany,  swollen  on  one 
side ;  bearing  a  struma,  or  wen. 

Stru'mous.  [Strmno'sns ;  from 
stru'ma .]  Having  scrofula;  scrofulous. 

Struve's  Xio'tion  for  lloop'ing 
Coug1».  A  preparation  consisting  chiefly 
of  tartarized  antimony  and  the  tincture 
of  cantharides. 

Stryeli'nsite.  [Strycli'nas,  a'tis.] 
A  combination  of  strychnia  acid  with  a 
base. 

Stryeli'ni-a,  Stryeli'nin,  or 
Stryeli'nme.  [Strycliiii'na.]  The 

Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  a  peculiar 
alkaloid  obtained  from  the  fruit  of 
the  Strychnos  nux  vomica.  It  occurs  in 
the  form  of  a  white,  or  grayish-white, 
powder,  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  readily 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  A  small  por- 
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tion  of  it  dissolved  in  officinal  sulphuric 
acid  yields,  on  the  addition  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  a 
splendid  violet  color.  Strychnia  has,  in 
a  concentrated  form,  the  virtues  and  the 
poisonous  qualities  of  nux  vomica. 

Sirye&i'itju-SB  Sul'pSaas.*  (“  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Strychnia.”)  The  Pharmaco- 
pceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  a  white  salt 
in  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  without 
odor,  exceedingly  bitter,  readily  soluble 
in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  insoluble  in  ether.  Medical  proper¬ 
ties  the  same  as  those  of  Strychnia. 

Stryeli'nic.  [Strycli'nicMS.]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  salts  of  which  strychnine  forms 
the  base. 

Stryela'isos.*  [Gr.  trrpvxro;,  a  species 
of  nightshade.]  (Fr.  Vomiquier,  vo'm6'- 
k6'd/.)  A  Linncean  genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  natural  order  Loganiacex. 

StrycSi'nos  Igna'tia*  (ig-na'she-a). 
The  systematic  name  for  the  tree  which 
yields  Ignatia,  which  see. 

Strycli'iios  STuac  Vom'i-ca.*  The 
tree  which  yields  the  Nux  Vomica, 
which  see. 

Stryclmos  Tieutfi.  See  Upas 
Tieute. 

Stultitia,*  stul-tish'e-a.  [From 
stul' tus,  “foolish.”]  Foolishness;  folly, 
or  a  certain  dulness  of  the  mind.  For¬ 
merly  used  for  Fatuity^. 

Stu'pa.*  Literally,  “ tow.”  Applied 
to  tow  used  in  certain  surgical  dressings; 
also  to  a  cloth  used  in  fomentations : 
such  a  cloth  is  termed  in  English  a  stupe. 
A  fomentation. 

Stu-pe-f  a'cient.  [Stupeffa'cicns ; 

from  stupefa'cio,  to  “render  stupid.”] 
Having  power  to  stupefy.  Formerly  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  Narcotic,  which 
see. 

Stupor,  o'r is*  [From  stu'peo,  to 
“be  stupefied.”]  A  suspension  or  di¬ 
minished  activity  of  the  mental  faculties ; 
loss  of  sensibility. 

Stn'por  BJeia'tisim*  (den'she-um). 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  teeth  Yvhen  they  are  popu¬ 
larly  said  to  bo  “  on  edge.” 

Stiit'ter-ing.  Nearly  the  same  as 
stammering,  but  in  a  more  aggravated 
form. 

Sty,  or  Stye.  A  disease  of  the  eye¬ 
lids.  See  Hordeolum. 

Sty 'Sate.  [Styla'tns;  from  sti/'lus, 
a  “style.”]  Having  a  style. 

Style.  [Sty'lus,  a  “style,”  an 
instrument  which  the  ancients  used  in 
writing.]  The  columnar  or  slender  part 
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of  a  pistil  above  the  ovary ;  also,  a  sur¬ 
geon’s  probe. 

Stylet,  st6'lJ/.  The  French  name 
for  Probe,  which  see. 

Stylidiaceae,*  sti-lid-e-a'she-e. 

[From  Stylid'ium,  one  of  the  genera.]  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous,  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  Australia. 

Sty-lif'cr-ous.  [Stylif 'erus ;  from 
sfy'tus,  a  “style,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  styles,  or  a  style.  Applied  to 
flowers. 

Sty'll-foima.  [Stylifor'mis ;  from 
sty'lus,  a  “style,”  or  “bodkin.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  style  or  bodkin ;  style-shaped. 

Sty-lis'cus.*  [From  sty'lus,  a  “  style,” 
or  “bodkin.”]  A  tent  in  form  of  a  bod¬ 
kin. 

Sty'lo-Glos'sus.*  [From  yXticaa,  a 
“tongue.”]  A  muscle  arising  from  the 
styloid  process  and  the  stylo-maxillary 
ligament,  and  inserted  into  the  root  of 
the  tongue.  It  moves  the  tongue  late¬ 
rally  and  backwards. 

Sty'lo-IIy'al.  [Styloliya'lfs ;  from 
styloi'des,  and  hyoi'des,  “  hyoid.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  by  Owen  to  the  homologues  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

NJy  Jo-II.v  oid.  [Sty'lo-IIyoi'- 
deus.]  Applied  to  a  ligament  connect¬ 
ing  the  styloid  process  with  the  hyoid 
bone :  also  to  a  muscle.  See  next  article. 

Sty 'lo-My-o-i 'de-us.*  A  muscle  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  styloid  process  and  inserted 
into  the  os  by  aides ,  which  it  raises. 

Sty'Ioid.  [Styloi'des:  from  sty' his, 
a  “  style,”  and  dSo;,  a  “  form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  style,  or  bodkin;  styliform. 
Applied  to  a  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  etc. 

Sty'Io-UIast'oid.  [Sty'lo-Mastoi'- 
deus.]  The  designation  of  a  foramen 
situated  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid 
processes,  through  which  the  portio  dura 
of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  passes; 
also,  of  an  artery  which  enters  that  fora¬ 
men. 

Sty'lo-Pbsir-yn-g'e'us.*  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  styloid  process  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  pharynx  and  back  part 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  raises  the 
pharynx  and  draws  up  the  thyroid  car¬ 
tilage. 

Sty-lo-po'di-niM.®  [From  arii\o;,  a 
“ style,”  and  «>»,-,  vot>6g,  a  “foot.”]  An 
enlargement  or  fleshy  disk  at  the  base 
of  a  style,  as  in  the  Umbelliferte. 

Sty'lus.*  [Or.  otwAo;,  a  “  column,”  or 
“style.”]  A  surgeon’s  probe.  Also  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  filament  of  the  halteres  of 
the  Diptera.  See  Style. 


Sty-ma-to'sis,*  or  Sti-ma-to'sis.* 

[From  oTvco,  to  “  erect.”]  Violent  erection 
of  the  penis,  with  bloody  discharge. 

Styp  'sis.*  [See  next  article.]  Astric- 
tion,  or  constipation. 

Styp'tie.  [Styp'ticus;  from  (ttw/jco, 
to  “contract,”  to  “be  astringent.”] 
Having  the  power  of  stopping  hemor¬ 
rhages  through  an  astringent  quality; 
haemostatic. 

Styracacese,*  stir-a-ka'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  found  in  the  tropical  or  subtropi¬ 
cal  regions  of  Asia  and  America.  It  in¬ 
cludes  Sty'rax,  from  which  fragrant  gum 
resins  called  Storax  and  Benzoin  are 
procured. 

Sty'rax,  a'cfs.®  A  Linnman  genus 
of  the  class  Decandria,  natural  01  dcr 
Styracacese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  prejiared  juice 
of  Liqnidani’ bar  Orienla'le.  It  is  a 
stimulating  expectorant. 

Sty'rax  Ben'zoin.*  The  tree  which 
affords  benzoin.  See  Bf.nzoinum. 

Sty'rax  Of-fi^-I-na'lis.*  The  tree 
which  affords  the  balsam  styrax,  or  sto¬ 
rax. 

Sul>.  [Gr  r.  mu,  “under.”]  A  Latin 
preposition  signifying  “under,”  “be¬ 
neath,”  or  “from  beneath.”  Before  the 
consonants  c,f,  nr, p,  and  r,  the  b  is  usually 
changed  to  the  corresponding  letter:  thus, 
we  have  succumb  for  suheumb,  suffuse  for 
subfuse,  support  for  subport,  etc.  Sub,  as 
a  prefix  to  many  English  words,  denotes 
deficiency  or  an  inferior  degree;  as,  sub¬ 
acid,  satearbonate,  etc. 

Sub-a-^e'tas  Cu'pri.®  (“Subacetate 
of  Copper.”)  See  Verdigris,  and  Cupri 
Subacetas. 

Sub-car'bo-nate.  [Subcarbo'nas, 

a'iis.]  A  combination  of  carbonic  acid 
with  a  base,  in  which  there  is  an  excess 
of  the  latter. 

Subcar'bonate  of  Am-mo'ni-a,  or 
Car'bo-siate  of  Ammo  nia.  A  white, 
translucent  salt,  with  a  pungent  odor, 
sometimes  called  smelling  salts,  or  salts 
of  hartshorn. 

Snb-cla'vi-an.  [Subcla'vius,  or 
Snbclavia'nus ;  from  sub,  “under,”  or 
“beneath,”  and  cla'vis,  the  “clavicle.”] 
(Fr.  Sous- clavi ere,  soo'kl&'ve-SR'.)  The 
designation  of  an  artery  situated  under 
the  clavicle.  The  right  arises  from  the 
arteria  innominata,  the  left  separates  from 
the  aorta  at  the  termination  of  its  arch. 

Sub-cla'vl-us.*  [From  the  same.]  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
first  rib  and  inserted  into  the  lower  sur- 
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face  of  the  clavicle.  It  brings  the  clavicle 
and  shoulder  forwards  and  backwards. 

Siib-Cftr'datc.  [From  sub,  “under/’ 
and  cor,  cor'dis,  a  “heart.”]  Slightly 
heart-shaped. 

Sub-cu-t;Vm»-ous.  [Subcuta'ne- 

us;  from  sub,  “under,”  and  cu'tis,  the 
“skin.”]  Situated  just  under  tho  skin. 

8u'ber-ate.  [Su'beras,  a'tis.]  A 
combination  of  suberic  acid  with  a  base. 

Su-b6r'ic.  [Suber'icus ;  from  su'- 
ber,  “cork.”]  Belonging  to  cork.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acid  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  cork. 

Su'be-rin.  [Suberi'ma.]  A  name 
given  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  cork  after 
the  various  soluble  matters  have  been 
removed  by  tho  action  of  water  and 
alcohol. 

Su-be-rose',  or  Sffbcr-otis.  [Su- 
bero'sus;  from  su'ber,  “cork.”]  Corky; 
of  the  nature  of  cork. 

Sub  (in.  coct.  =  Sub  fi'nem  coctio'nis .* 
“When  the  boiling  is  nearly  finished.” 

Siib'ject.  [From  subjic'io,  subjec' turn, 
to  “cast  or  place  under.”]  Something 
placed  under  one’s  notice  for  examina¬ 
tion  of  study.  In  Anatomy,  a  body  for 
dissection. 

Sub-jec'tive.  [Subjecti'vus ;  from 
the  same.]  Literally,  “placed  under,” 
or  within  [the  mind].  Applied  to  sensa¬ 
tions,  thoughts,  etc.,  which  arise  from 
within  ourselves,  and  are  not  dependent 
on,  or  directly  caused  by,  external  im¬ 
pressions.  (See  Objective.)  Also  ap¬ 
plied  to  symptoms  of  disease  noticed  by 
the  patient  himself. 

Sub-ll-ga'men,  inis .*  [From  sub'- 
ligo,  to  “under-bind.”]  That  which  is 
applied  to  overcome  a  hernia;  a  kind  of 
truss. 

Siib'li-mate.  [Sublinia'tum.]  The 

product  of  sublimation. 

Sublimate,  Corrosive.  See  IIy- 
DRARGYRI  ClILORIDUM  CORROSIVUM. 

Sub-li-ma'tion.  [Sublima'tio, 
o'nie ;  from  subli'mo,  sublinia'tum,  to 
“raise  up,”  or  “sublimate.”]  Tho  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  solid  substances  are  vola¬ 
tilized  or  raised  by  heat  and  again  con¬ 
densed,  the  product  being  called  a  subli¬ 
mate  when  concreted  in  a  hard  mass ;  and 
flowers,  when  feathery,  or  powder-like. 

Sublimed  Sulphur.  See  Sulphur 
SUBLIMATUM. 

Snb-li'mis.*  (“Superficial  [Mus¬ 
cle].”)  A  designation  of  the  flex'  or  dig  i- 
to'rum  eommu' nis  muscle,  from  its  being 
more  superficial  than  the  flexor  profundus. 

Sub-lin'gual.  [From  sub,  “under,” 
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and  lin'gua,  tho  “tongue.”]  Applied  to  a 
gland  situated  beneath  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  on  each 
side  of  the  frsenum  linguae. 

Siib-lux-fi'ticm.  [Subluixa'tio, 
o' nis;  from  sub,  “under,”  “in  an  inferior 
degree,”  and  lux' o,  luxa'tum,  to  “put  out 
of  joint.”]  A  sprain,  or  partial  disloca¬ 
tion. 

SHb-max'il-la-ry-.  [From  sub,  “un¬ 
der,”  and  inaxil' la,  a  “jaw.”]  Applied 
to  a  gland  situated  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  to  a 
ganglion  which  occurs  on  a  level  with 
the  submaxillary  gland. 

Sub-snen'tal.  [Submenta'lis ;  from 
sub,  “under,”  and  men' turn,  the  “chin.”] 
Applied  to  an  artery  running  beneath 
the  chin. 

Sub-merged'.  The  same  as  Sub¬ 
mersed,  which  see. 

Sub-mersed'.  [Submer'sus ;  from 
sub,  “under,”  and  mer'go,  mer'sum,  to 
“plunge.”]  Growing  under  the  water. 
Applied  to  plants. 

Stib-iiu' r'sion.  [  Submorsio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  Drowning;  one  of  the 
causes  producing  Asphyxia  Suffoca- 
tionis,  which  see. 

Sub-mu'ri-ate.  [Submu'rias, 

a'/?*.]  A  combination  of  muriatic  (or 
hydrochloric)  acid  with  a  base,  having  a 
deficiency  of  the  acid. 

Sub-o-per'cu-Iar.  [Subopereu- 
la'ris;  from  suboper'culum.]  Applied  by 
Owen  to  that  one  of  the  four  opercular 
bones  which  is  below  the  interopercular 
and  preopercular. 

Sub-o-per'cu-lum.*  [From  sub, 
“under,”  and  oper'culum,  a  “lid.”]  A 
bony  formation  with  which  the  opercu¬ 
lum  and  interoperculum  compose  a  sort 
of  lid  for  the  gills  of  fishes. 

,Sub-or 'bi-tar.  [Suborbita'rius ; 
from  sub,  “under,”  and  or'bita,  the  “or¬ 
bit.”]  Situated  under  the  orbitar  cavity 
of  tho  eye. 

Sub-Or'tlers.  The  highest  divisions 
of  natural  orders,  when  marked  by  cha¬ 
racters  of  such  importance  that  it  might 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  they  ought 
not  to  be  received  as  independent  orders. 

Sub-pla-cen'ta.*  A  name  for  the 
Decidua  Vera,  which  see. 

Sub'-Salt.  Originally,  a  salt  which 
contained  an  excess  of  base.  This  term 
now  relates  to  atomic  composition,  a  true 
subsalt  being  that  in  which  there  is  less 
than  one  atom  of  acid  to  each  atom  of 
base. 

Sub-scap'u-Iar.  [Subscapula' ris ; 
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from  sub,  “under,”  or  ‘‘beneath,”  and 
scap'ula,  the  “shoulder-blade.”]  Be¬ 
neath  the  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade. 
Applied  to  a  muscle. 

Sub-scap-u-la'ris.*  (“  Subscapular 
[Muscle].”)  A  muscle  arising  from  all 
the  internal  surface  of  the  scapula,  and 
inserted  into  the  humerus.  It  pulls  the 
arm  backwards  and  downwards. 

Sub-si'dence.  [Subsiden'tia;  from 
subsi'do,  to  “settle,”  or  “sink  down.”] 
Applied  to  the  sediment  of  the  urine,  etc. 
See  Hypostasis. 

Subspecies,*  sub-spe'shez.  In  Bo¬ 
tany,  a  marked  and  permanent  variety. 

Substantia,*  sub-stan'she-a.  [From 
sub'sto,  to  “subsist,”  to  “have  a  firm  or 
permanent  existence.”]  A  substance  or 
body. 

Substan'tia  Fer-ru-gin'e-aA 

(“Ferruginous  Substance.”)  A  substance 
found  in  the  rhomboid  fossa  of  the  brain. 

Substan'tia  Jfi'gra.*  (“Black  Sub¬ 
stance.”)  A  dark-colored  substance  found 
near  the  corpora  albicantia,  in  what  are 
termed  the  “peduncles  of  the  brain.” 

Sub'stan-tlve.  [Substanti'vus ; 
from  substan'tia,  a  “substance,”  “that 
which  subsists,”  or  stands  by  itself.] 
Applied  to  those  coloring  matters  which 
have  a  strong  attraction  for  cloth  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  mordant. 

Sub-stl-tu'tion.  [Substitn'tio, 
n'nis ;  from  substit'uo,  substitution,  to 
“put  in  the  place  of  another.”]  A  term 
applied  to  those  effects  of  chemical  affi¬ 
nity  which  depend  on  the  replacement 
of  certain  proportions  of  one  body  by 
the  same  proportions  of  another  body. 

Snb-sul'tus.®  [F  rom  subsil'io,  sub- 
sal' turn,  to  “leap  or  start  slightly.”]  A 
start,  or  twitching. 

Subsul'tus Ten'dl-num.®  (“Start¬ 
ing,  or  Leaping,  of  the  Tendons.”)  Con¬ 
vulsive  twitchings  of  the  tendons  of  the 
hands  or  feet,  common  in  low  nervous 
and  typhus  fevers. 

Sub-tense'.  [Subten'sa;  from 
sub,  “under,”  and  ten'do,  ten'sum,  to 
“stretch,”  or  “extend.”]  A  right  line 
connecting  the  extremities  of  an  arc;  a 
chord  of  an  arc. 

Sub-ter-ra'ne-an.  [Snbterra'ne- 

us:  from  sub,  “under,”  and  ter'ra,  the 
“earth.”]  In  Botany,  growing  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Sub-til-I-fo'Ii-us.*  [From  snbti'lis, 
“fine,”  or  “slender,”  and  fo'lium,  a 
“leaf.”]  Having  linear  leaves  or  foli- 
oles :  subtilifo'Iious. 

Sub-u'ber-eS.®  [From  sub,  “under,” 


or  “at,”  and  u'ber,  the  “ ]Jap,”  or  “udder.”] 
Literally,  “those  under  or  at  the  breast.” 
A  term  applied  to  children  not  yet 
weaned. 

Suto'u-late.  [Sutowla'tus;  from  sub'- 
ula,  an  “awl.”]  Awl-shaped;  narrow 
and  tapering  to  a  rigid  point,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  Juniper,  etc. 

Sub-n-lif 'er-ous.  [Subulif 'eras ; 
from  sub'ula,  an  “awl,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  objects  like  awls. 

Sub-u-Ii-fo'Ii-us.®  [From  sub'ula, 
an  “awl,”  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  subulate  leaves :  subulifo'lious. 

Sub'u-ll-form.  [Subulifor'mis.] 
The  same  as  Subulate,  which  see. 

Suc-^e-tSa'iee-tmi.'*  [From  succe'do, 
to  “follow,”  or  “come  in  place  of.”]  A 
substitute.  Applied  to  medicines,  etc. 

Suc'^i,®  the  plural  of  Suecus,  which 
see. 

Succin.  See  Succinum.’ 

Suc'?i-nate.  [Suc'cinas,  a'tis.]  A 
combination  of  succinic  acid  with  a 
base. 

$uc-£iu'ic.  [Suecin'icus;  from 

sue'einum,  “amber.”]  Belonging  to  am¬ 
ber.  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  it. 

Suc'£i-num.*  [From  sue'eus,  “juice.”] 
(Fr.  Succin,  siik'saN0',  or  Ambre,  oMbs.) 
The  Pharmaeopoeial  name  for  Amber, 
which  see. 

Suc-civ'o-rous.  [Succiv'orus ; 

from  sue'eus,  “juice,”  and  vo'ro,  to  “de¬ 
vour.”]  Feeding  on  juice.  Applied  to 
certain  insects. 

Suc-cose'.  The  same  as  Succulent, 
which  see. 

Suc'cu-bous.  [From  sub,  “under,” 
and  cu'bo,  to  “  lie.”]  Applied  to  leaves 
when  the  apex  of  each  leaf  is  covered  by 
the  base  of  the  next,  as  in  Jungenncoinia. 

Suc'cu-lent.  [Suc'culens,  or  Sue- 
eulen'tus;  from  sue'eus,  “juice.”] 
Juicy;  full  of  juice. 

Sue'eus,*  plural  Suc'el.  [From  su'go, 
sue' turn,  to  “suck.”]  The  juice  of  fruits, 
plants,  roots,  etc. ;  sap.  Also  applied  to 
certain  animal  fluids.  The  term  suecus  is 
used  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  for  the 
juices  of  certain  plants  used  in  medicine: 
as,  Sue'eus  coni'i  (“juice  of  conium”), 
Sue'eus  tarax'aci  (“juice  of  taraxacum”), 
etc. 

Suecus  Gastricus.  See  Gastric 
Juice. 

Suc-eus'sion.  [Succus'sio,  o 'nis  ; 
from  succu'tio,  suecus' sum,  to  “shake.”] 
Giying  the  trunk  slight  but  sudden 
shakes,  in  order  to  produce  fluctuation 
of  a  liquid  suspected  to  exist  within  the 
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chest  or  :  bdomen,  and  so  to  ascertain 
its  presence  and  quantity. 

Snck'er.  [Sur 'cuius,  a  “shoot,”  or 
“scion.”]  In  Botany,  a  branch  of  sub¬ 
terranean  origin,  which,  after  running 
horizontally  and  emitting  roots  in  its 
course,  at  length  rises  out  of  the  ground 
and  forms  an  erect  stem. 

Suc  tion.  [Suc'tio,  o'm's ;  from 
si i'  go,  sue’ turn,  to  “  suck.”]  The  act  of 
Bucking.  Applied  to  the  process  of  rais¬ 
ing  water  or  other  liquids  in  a  tube  by 
forming  a  partial  vacuum,  into  which  the 
liquid  is  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Suc-to'ri-a.*  [From  the  same.]  The 
third  class  of  the  Diploneura  or  Helmin- 
thoida,  comprising  the  Entozoa  and  other 
similar  helminthoid  animals,  which  have 
their  mouth  adapted  for  sucking. 

Siic-to’rl-oiis.  [Sucto'rius;  from 
the  same.]  Having  the  power  of  sucking. 

ISu-da'mcn,  t’nts,®  plural  Su-rtam'i- 
na  [from  su'do,  suda’tum,  to  “sweat”]; 
also  termed  JPa-pil'lse  Su-do-ra'Ies.* 
(“Sweat-Pimples.”)  Vesicles  like  millet- 
seeds,  appearing  in  numbers,  suddenly 
and  unattended  by  fever,  after  great 
sweating  from  hard  labor. 

Su-dam'I-na,®  the  plural  of  Suda- 
men,  which  see. 

Su-ila'rl-um.*  [From  the  same.] 
Synonymous  with  Sudatorium. 

Su-da'tioai.  [Suda'tio,  o ’nisj  from 
the  same.]  A  sweating. 

Su-da-to'rl-a.®  [From  the  same.] 
A  morbid  sweating.  The  same  as  Ephi- 
drosis,  which  see. 

Su-cla-to'rl-umi.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  sweating-bath,  cr  sweat'ng-room. 

Su'da-to-ry.  [Smlato'rius ;  from 
the  same.]  Belonging  to  perspiration, 
or  sweat. 

Su  dor,  o'ivb.*  [From  v'top,  “water,” 
or  “  moisture.”]  (Fr.  Sueur,  sii'uri'.) 
Sweat,  or  sensible  perspiration;  a  sweat¬ 
ing;  diaphoresis. 

Sudor  Anglicanus  or  Anglicufi. 

See  Anglicus  Sudor. 

Su-«lo-ra'Iis.*  Pertaining  to  sudor, 
or  sweat. 

Su-rto-rif  'er-ous.  [Sudoriferus ; 

from  su'dor,  “sweat,"  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  sweat;  serving  to 
carry  off  sweat. 

Su-do-rif  ’ic.  [Sndovif 'icus;  from 
su'dor,  “  swe  it,'”  and  fa'cio,  to  “make.”] 
Inducing  or  causing  sweat;  diaphoretic. 

Su-do-r5s»'@.-rous.  [Sudorip'arus ; 

from  su'dor,  “sweat,”  and  pa' no,  to 
“produce.”]  Producing,  cr  secreting, 
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sweat.  Applied  to  certain  glands.  See 
next  article. 

Sudorip'arous  Gland.  [Glan'- 
dula  Sudorip'ara,  plural  Glan'du- 
lae  Sudorip'arjc.]  A  sweat-gland,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  minute  tube  coiled  up  in  a 
globular  form,  situated  in  the  subcuta¬ 
neous  areolar  tissue. 

Suet.  See  Sevum. 

Sueur.  See  Sudor. 

Suf-fl-men'tum,®  plural  Suf-fi- 
men'ta.  [From  suf'fio,  to  “perfume.”] 
A  perfume  of  any  pleasant  kind  that  is 
burned  or  smoked;  a  suf'fiment. 

Suffoca'tio  (suf-fo-ka'she-o)  Hys- 
ter'I-ca,*  Sufflbca'tio  U-te-ri'na.® 
The  globus  hystericus :  hysterical  or  ute¬ 
rine  suffocation. 

Sui-fo-ca'tion.  [SufSbca'ti®,  o’nis; 
from  svffo'co,  svff oca'  turn,  to  “fhoke,”  or 
“stop  the  breath.”]  (Fr.  Etouffement, 
i'toof'moN0'.)  The  act  of  suffocating; 
death  or  suspended  animation  from  pri¬ 
vation  of  breath;  cessation  or  stoppage 
of  the  breath. 

Suf-fru-tes'sent.  [Suffirutes'cens.] 

Slightly  shrubby ;  woody  at  the  base  only. 

Suf'fru-tex.*  [From  sub,  “under,” 
and  fru'tex,  a  “shrub.”]  An  under¬ 
shrub  ;  a  woody  plant  of  low  stature. 

Suf-fru'ti-cose.  [Suflfrutico'sus ; 
from  suffnitex,  an  “undershrub.”] 
Somewhat  woody;  low  and  shrubby,  as 
an  undershrub. 

Saif-fu-ml-ga'tion.  [Suffumiga'* 

ta©,o'«isy  from  sub,  “under,”  “beneath,” 
and  fu'migo,  fumiga'tnm,  to  “make  a 
smoke,”  to  “fumigate.”]  Literally,  a 
“fumigation  from  beneath:”  hence,  sim¬ 
ply,  fumigation. 

Sisf-fsi'sion.  [SufTu'sio,  o'nis;  from 

sub,  “under,”  and  fun' do,  fu'sum,  to 
“pour,”  to  “spread.”]  Literally,  a 
pouring  or  spreading  of  blood  under 
the  surface.  Applied  to  redness  of  the 
skin  as  the  result  of  inflammation  or  ex¬ 
citement,  or  to  extravasation  of  some 
humor,  as  of  blood,  on  the  eye,  which  is 
then  said  to  be  bloodshot.  Applied  also  to 
cataract,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  suf¬ 
fusion  of  a  morbid  humor  within  the  eye. 

Sugar,  shdog'ar.  [L.it.Sac'cSiarusn; 
Fr.  Sucre,  siiku.  See  Sacciiarum.]  A 
proximate  principle  of  plants,  composed 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  It  is 
the  most  soluble  form  of  ternary  organi- 
zablc  matter,  and  exists,  in  plants,  only 
in  solution.  It  abounds  in  growing 
parts,  in  many  stems  just  before  flower¬ 
ing,  as  those  of  the  sugar-cane,  maple, 
etc.,  and  in  pulpy  fruits. 
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Su'gar,  A?'i<l  of,  Su'gar,  Es  sence 

of.  Names  for  Oxalic  Acid,  which  see. 

Su'gar  of  Eea«l.  The  common  name 
of  Pluaibi  Acetas,  which  see. 

Su  gar  of  Milk.  A  substance  com¬ 
monly  used  by  the  homoeopathists  a,s  the 
vehicle  of  their  medicines.  It  is  also 
sometimes  employed  in  allopathic  medi¬ 
cine.  See  Saccharum  Lactis. 

Sug'gil-lat-ed.  [Siigilla  tus;  from 
mgil'lo,  siitjilla' turn,  to  “make  black  and 
blue.”]  Having,  or  pertaining  to,  sug- 
gillation. 

Sug-gil-Ia'tion.  [Sugilla'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  mark  left  by  a 
leech  or  cupping-glass;  also,  livid  spots 
of  various  size  noticed  on  dead  bodies. 

Su'i-cide.  [Suicict'iuin;  from  su'i, 
“of  himself,”  and  -cid'itim,  a  suffix  (from 
eve.' do,  to  “kill,”  signifying  “slaughter,” 
or  “slaying.”]  Self-murder.  The  volun¬ 
tary  taking  of  one’s  own  life,  often  the 
consequence  of  mental  disease. 

Suites  tie  Couches,  sw£t  deli  koosli. 
The  French  term  for  Lochia,  which  see. 

Sul'cate,  or  Sul'cat-etl.  [Sulca'- 
tus ;  from  sul'co,  mica' turn,  to  “furrow.”] 
Having  deep  lines  lengthwise;  furrowed; 
grooved. 

SuI'qi,®  gen.  Sul-co'rnm,  the  plural 
of  Sulcus,  which  see. 

Sul-cif'er-us.*  [From  sul'cus,  a 
“furrow,”  and  ft'ro,  to  “bear.”]  In 
Zoology,  bearing  or  having  grooves  or 
furrows. 

Sul'cus.®  (Fr.  Sillon,  ee'ytW'.)  A 
groove,  furrow,  or  trench.  Applied  in 
the  plural  (sid'd)  to  grooves  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  bones  and  other  organs. 

Sulphas  Ba-ry'tae.®  (“Sulphate  of 
Laryta.”)  See  Baryta. 

Sul'plias  Cal'cas.®  (“Sulphate  of 
Lime.”)  Gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

Sulphas  Cupri.  See  Ccpri  Sul- 
riias. 

Sul'phas  Fer'ri.®  (“Sulphate  of 
Iron.”)  A  salt  occurring  in  light-green 
crystals,  wi  h  a  strong  styptic  taste. 
Commonly  called  copperas,  or  green 
vitriol.  In  small  or  moderate  doses,  it 
is  astringent  and  tonic.  In  an  overdose 
it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison. 

Sul'phas  Mag-ne'si-av*  (“Sul¬ 
phate  of  Magnesia.”)  See  Magnesias 
Sulphas. 

Sulphas  So<lse.  See  Sodas  Sul¬ 
phas. 

Sulphate.  [Sulphas,  a'tis.]  A 
combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with  abase. 

Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Am¬ 
monia.  See  Aluaien, 
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Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Po- 

tassa.  See  Aluaien. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia.  See  Mag¬ 
nesia;  Sulphas. 

Sul'phate  of  Nick'd.  [IVic'coli 
Sul'phas.]  A  salt  Avhich  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  tonic  in  cases  of  obstinate 
periodic  headache.  It  occurs  in  emerald- 
green  crystals. 

Sulphate  of  Qwinia  (or  Quinine). 

See  Quinias  Sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Sul¬ 
phas. 

Sul'phat-ed.  [Sulpha'tus.]  Con¬ 
verted  into  salts  b3r  combination  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

Sul'phide.  [Sul  pliis.  i din.']  A 
combination  of  sulphur  with  a  metal  or 
other  body. 

Siil'pliite.  [Sul 'phis,  i'tis.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  sulphurous  acid  with  a  base. 

Siil'pho-salt.  [Snl'phosal,  alis.] 

A  compound,  both  elements  of  which 
contain  sulphur,  forming  with  one  an 
acid,  with  the  other  a  base. 

Sul  phur,®  gen.  Sul'phu-ris.  [From 
sal,  or  sul,  a  “  salt,”  and  n~p,  “  fire”  ?]  (Fr. 
Sonfre,  soofR.)  Brimstone.  A  yellow, 
inflammable,  non-mctallic,  simple  sub¬ 
stance,  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  electricity.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1.99.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeia! 
name  for  sublimed  sulphur. 

Sulphur,  flowers  of.  See  Flores 
SULPHURIS. 

Sulphur  Lo'tum.®  (“Washed 
Sulphur.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  mime 
(U.S.  Pli.)  for  sublimed  sulphur  tho¬ 
roughly  Avashod  with  water. 

Sulphur,  Milk  of.  See  Sulphur 
Pradcipitatuai. 

Sul'phur  Prse-cip-i-la'tuna.® 

(“Precipitated  Sulphur.”)  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeial  name  for  a  preparation  some¬ 
times  knovrn  as  the  Milk  of  Sulphur.  It 
possesses  the  medical  properties  of  sub¬ 
limed  sulphur.  See  Sulphur  Subliaia- 

TUAr. 

Sul'phur  Ro-tun'dum.®  (“Bound 
Sulphur.”)  A  name  for  roll  brimstone. 

Sul'phur  Sub-li-ma'lum.®  (“  Sub¬ 
limed  Sulphur.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  sublimed  sulphur 
which  is  wholly  volati’ized  by  heat. 
Sulphur  is  a  laxative,  diaphoretic,  and 
resolvent.  It  is  much  employed,  both 
internally  and  externally,  in  cutaneous 
affections,  especially  m  psora,  for  which 
it  is  regarded  as  a  specific. 

Sul'phu-riit-ecl.  [  Sulphura'tus ; 
from  sul'phur.]  Applied  to  certain  sub- 
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stances  combined  with  sulphur:  as,  sul¬ 
phurated  antimony  (the  Antimo'nium  sul- 
phura'tum  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia). 

Sul-ph  [SulpSmra'tio, 

o'nis;  from  the  same.]  The  state  of  a 
simple  substance  combined  with  sulphur. 

Sul-phii'rc-<ms.  [SuBplm'reus ; 
from  the  same.]  Belonging  to,  or  hav¬ 
ing  the  qualities  of,  sulphur. 

Sul'plm-ret.  [Sulplrare'tumm ; 

from  the  same.]  A  combination  of  sul¬ 
phur  with  an  alkali,  earth,  or  metal. 

Snl'phn-ret-ted.  [Sulphure'tras.] 
Made  into  a  sulphuret,  or  combined  with 
sulphur. 

Sul  phuretted  My'dro-g-eu.  Ily- 
dro-sulphurio  acid,  a  noxious  gas,  con¬ 
sisting  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur. 

Stal-plm'ric.  [Ssalplm'rieias;  from 
sul'phur.}  Relating  to  sulphur  :  applied 
to  an  acid  obtained  from  it.  See  next 
article. 

Sulphu  ric  A<;’id.  [A^'Mubm  Sral- 
phu'ricum.]  Oil  of  Vitriol.  A  limpid, 
colorless,  and  caustic  fluid,  which  is 
intensely  acid  in  all  its  characters  even 
when  largely  diluted.  Anhydrous  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  is  composed  of  one  atom  of 
sulphur  and  three  of  oxygen.  The  acid, 
as  it  usually  occurs  in  commerce,  is  a 
compound  of  one  atom  of  anhydrous  acid 
and  one  of  water.  Specific  gravity,  1.8. 

Sulphuric  Ether.  Sec  Etiier,  Sul- 
phuuic, 

Sul-phu-rif 'er-ous.  [Sulphurif 
eras;  from  sul'phur,  and  fc'ro,  to 
“  bear.”]  Bearing  or  containing  sulphur. 

Sul'phu-ris  I-od'i-dum.*  (“  Iodide 
of  Sulphur.”)  The  Pharmacopoeia!  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  a  substance  of  a  grayish- 
black  color,  with  a  crystalline  radiated 
appearance.  Made  into  an  ointment,  it 
has  been  found  useful  in  various  cuta¬ 
neous  affections. 

Sul-phu-ro'sa.*  [From  sul'phur.'} 
A  class  of  resolvent  spanremics,  includ¬ 
ing  sulphur,  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  etc. 

Sul'phu-rous.  [Sulphuro'sus ; 
from  sul'phur .]  Of  the  nature  of  sul¬ 
phur,  or  containing  sulphur.  Applied 
to  an  acid  obtained  from  it. 

burn.  =  Su'mof  to  “take,”  Sumen'- 
dus ,*  to  “be  taken;”  also  Summita'tes ,® 
“the  tops.” 

Su'mach.  A  dye-stuff  obtained  from 
the  Rhus  coriaria  and  Rhus  cotinus.  In 
calico-printing,  sumach  affords  a  yellow 
color.  See  Rhus  Glabra. 

Snm'bul  Root.  [Arabic  Sumbul,  an 
“ear,”  or  “spike.”]  A  drug  recently 
imported  from  Russia  and  India,  and 
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employed  as  a  remedy  for  cholera.  Its 
botanical  origin  is  unknown. 

Sum'mer  €om-plaint'.  A  popular 
name  for  diarrhoea  (or  cholera )  infantum. 

SmmTni-tas,®  plural  Sum-im-ta'- 
tes.  [From  sum'mus,  “highest.”]  A 
term  for  the  highest  part,  or  top :  e.g.  of 
a  plant. 

Sum-Ruming1.  See  ^Estates. 

Sun-Stroke.  See  Coup  he  Soleil. 

Su'per.  [Gr.  vzip,  “above.”]  A 
Latin  preposition,  signifying  “  above,” 
“upon,”  “beyond,”  “in  addition  to,”  or 
“'more  than.” 

Su-per'tms.®  A  Latin  word  signi¬ 
fying  “proud.”  Sometimes  applied  tc 
two  muscles,  the  levator  menti  and  rectus 
superior,  from  the  expression  of  prido 
which  their  action  imparts.  See  Rectus 
Superior  Oculi. 

Su-per-cil  'i-a-ry.  [Supercilla'- 

ris.]  Belonging  to  the  supcrcilium. 

Su-per-cil'i-uiM.®  [From  su'per, 
“above,”  and  oil' turn,  the  “eyelid.”] 
(Fr.  Sourcil,  soor'sA.)  The  eyebrow. 

Sm-per-ffe-eam-nta'tioin.  [Super* 
fuM'iimla’tio.  o'nis ;  from  su'per, 
“  over,”  and  foecan'dus,  “  fruitful.”]  The 
same  as  Superfetation,  which  see. 

Su-per-fe-ta'tion.  [Superfceta'- 
tio,  o'nis ;  from  su’per,  “  over,”  “in  addi¬ 
tion  to,”  and  foe'tus.}  A  second  impreg¬ 
nation  taking  place  before  the  lirst  lias 
run  its  course;  while  generally  denied 
by  obstetricians,  tho  possibility  of  its  oc¬ 
currence  is  maintained  by  many  physi¬ 
ologists. 

Sii-per-im-preg'-ua'tioij.  [Su- 
perimpregna'tio,  o'nis;  from  su’per, 
“  over,”  or  “  in  addition  to,”  and  impreg - 
na’tio,  a  “conception.”]  The  same  as 
Superfetation,  which  see. 

Su-pe'rl-or.®  [Comparative  degree 
of  sn' perus,  “  upper,”  “  high.”]  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  a  calyx  which  is 
adherent  or  aclnato  to  the  ovary;  also  to 
the  ovary  when  it  is  free  or  not  adherent. 

Superior  Arch,  or  Superior  "Ver¬ 
tebral  Arch.  See  Vertebral  Arch. 

Supe'rior  Andris.®  (“Upper  [Mus¬ 
cle]  of  the  Ear.”)  A  muscle  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ear,  arising  from  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  occipito-frontalis  and  inserted  into 
the  back  part  of  the  anthelix.  It  lifts 
the  ear  upwards. 

Sia-per-ma'tant.  [Superna'tams ; 

from  su'per,  “above,”  and  na'to,  to 
“swim.”]  Floating  above  or  upon  the 
surface. 

Su'per-salt.  [Su'persal,  ali’s.]  A 

salt  having  the  acid  in  excess. 
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Sn-pl-na'tion.  [Snpina'tio,  o'nis; 
from  supi'no,  supina'tum,  to  “lay  or 
place  with  the  face  upwards.”]  The  act 
of  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards. 
In  Pathology,  the  position  of  a  person 
lying  on  his  back  with  the  arms  and  legs 
extended. 

Su-pi-na'tor,  o'vis.%  [From  the 
same.]  Applied  to  a  muscle  that  turns 
the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards. 

Sas-jjsiiie'.  [Sitpi'ntis,  “lying  on 
the  back,”  “idle.”]  In  Botany,  lying 
flat,  with  face  upwards. 

Sup'ple-snemt.  [Supplemen'- 
tnm;  from  sup'pleo,  to  “fill  up,”  to 
‘■'supply”  any  thing  that  is  deficient.] 
Literally,  the  “  supplying”  of  any  thing. 
The  supplement  of  an  arc  or  angle  is  that 
which  must  bo  added  to  it  in  order  to 
make  a  semicircle,  or  180°. 

S«ip-pos'i-to-ry.  [Supposito'- 
risaan;  from  sub,  “under,”  and  po'no, 
pos'itum,  to  “place.”]  A  substance  put 
in  the  rectum  to  bo  retained  there  till 
gradually  dissolved. 

Ssuppressi©  Mensimm,*  sup- 
presli'c-o  men'she-um.  (“  Suppression 
of  the  Menses.”)  See  Amenorrhcea, 
and  Mexostasia. 

Soijiepres'sioia.  [Saappres'sio, 

o'nis ;  from  sup'primo,  suppres' sum,  to 
“press  under,”  to  “put  a  stop  to.”]  Com¬ 
plete  stoppage,  or  non-secretion.  In 
Botany,  an  obliteration  of  organs  or  parts. 

Siapimraait.  See  Suppurative. 

$Ml»'pai-rate.  [.Saapjm'iro,  Sap- 
paaa’a'taam;  from  sub,  “under,”  or  “be¬ 
neath,”  and  pus,  pu'ris,  “matter.”]  To 
form  matter  beneath  the  skin  or  within 
the  body;  to  fester. 

Saija-p  u-ra/ '  tioia .  [Saa  ppura'tio, 

o'nis;  from  the  same.]  One  of  the  ter¬ 
minations  of  inflammation  by  which  pus 
is  formed ;  a  gathering  of  matter ;  a 
festering. 

Slip ' p ti-rasta v<es.  [From  the  same.] 
Medicines  which  promote  suppuration ; 
a  variety  of  epispastics,  producing  phleg¬ 
monous  inflammation. 

Sia'pra.  A  Latin  preposition,  signi¬ 
fying  “above,”  “superior  to.” 

.  Su'pra.Ax'il-la.ry.  [From  su'prci, 
“  above,”  and  axil' In,  an  “armpit,”  or 
“  axil.”]  Above  the  axil  of  a  leaf. 

Saa-swa-cos-ta'les.*  [From  su'pra, 
“above,”  and  cos'ta,  a  “rib.”]  A  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  lev  at  ores  costarum  muscles, 
from  their  lying  above  or  upon  the  ribs.' 

Sn-pr^de-eom-pound'.  Several 
times  compounded.  Applied  to  leaves. 

Sa  pra-Ju-ras’sic.  [Supra-Jnras'. 


sieos ;  from  su'pra,  “above,”  and  Ju¬ 
ra  s' sir.']  Applied  to  a  group  of  sedi- 
mentary  rocks,  comprehending  the  supe¬ 
rior  Jurassic. 

Sii'pra-Oc-eip'I-tal.  [Snpraoc- 

cipita'lis ;  from  su'pra,  “  above,”  and 
occipita' Lis  os,  the  “  occipital  bone.”] 
Proposed  by  Owen  for  the  large  upper 
part  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Sn-pra-Or'bl-tal.  [  Supraorbita- 
lis,  and  Supraorltita  iius ;  from  su'¬ 
pra,  “above,”  and  or'bita,  the  “orbit.”] 
Above  the  orbit :  supra-orbitary. 

Sn-pra-renal.  [Snprareiia'lis ; 
from  su'pra,  “above,”  and  ren,  the 
“kidney.”]  Above  the  kidney. 

Su-pra-scap'ii-Iai*.  [Suprasoap- 
ula'i'is;  from  su'pra,  “above,”  and 
scap'ula.~\  Above  the  scapula,  or  shoul¬ 
der-blade. 

Sn-pra-spi  'nal.  [Supraspina'Iis, 
or  Supraspina'tus ;  from  su'pra, 
“above,”  and  spi'na,  a  “spine.”]  Above 
or  upon  the  spine  of  the  back ;  also, 
above  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  Applied 
to  a  muscle  arising  from  above  the  spine 
of  the  scapula  and  inserted  into  the 
humerus.  It  raises  the  arm. 

Su'ra."  The  calf  of  the  leg,  consist¬ 
ing  principally  of  the  sole'ns  and  gastro- 
cne'mius  muscles. 

Sur'cu-lose.  [From  sur' cuius,  a 
“  sucker.”]  Producing  suckers. 

Sur'cu-lus.®  A  Latin  word  signify¬ 
ing  a  “  shoot,”  or  “  scion.”  In  Botany, 
synonymous  with  Sucker,  which  see. 

Sur'clI-ty.  [Sur'ditas,  a  'tie;  from 
sur' dun,  “ deaf.”]  Deafness;  dulness  of 
hearing. 

Sur-do-mu'ti-tas,  a 'tis*  [From 
sur' dun,  “deaf,”  and  mu'tus,  “dumb.”] 
The  state  of  deafness  and  dumbness. 

Sur'dus.*  (Fr.  Sourd,  soor.)  A 
Latin  word  signifying  “  deaf.”  Applied 
both  to  those  who  are  entirely  destitute 
of  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  to  those 
whose  hearing  is  imperfect. 

Surean,  sii'ro'.  The  French  namo 
for  “  elder.”  See  Sambucus. 

Sur'feit,  sur'fit.  [From  the  French 
surfaire,  to  “overdo.”]  Excess  of  food 
or  drink,  generally  attended  with  a  sense 
of  nausea,  oppression  of  the  stomach, 
with  impeded  perspiration,  and  some¬ 
times  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

Stir'&eon.  [Lat.  f  Sitriir'gus :  Gr. 
xeipovpy6(,  from  Xe‘P>  the  “  hand,”  and 
spyor,  a  “work;”  Fr.  Chirurgien,  sh&'- 
riiR'zhe-aNo'.)  A  practitioner  in  surgery. 

Sur  geon  -  A-poth'e-ca-rjr.  One 
who  unites  the  practice  of  surgery  with 
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that  of  the  apothecary.  See  General 
Practitioner. 

Sar'geon-Den'tist,  or  Uen'tist 
Prop'er  [from  dens,  den' tie,  a  “  tooth”]. 
One  who  performs  operations  on  the 
natural  teeth.  Used  in  contradistinction 
to  a  mechanical  dentist,  who  prepares  or 
adapts  artificial  teeth. 

Sur'ge-rjh  [Lat.  CIlirur'gia ;  Gr. 
X^ipo  ’iiyia,  from  xdp,  the  “hand,”  and 
tpyou,  a  “work.”]  That  branch  of  the 
healing  art  which  teaches  the  proper  use 
of  manual  operations  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  or  restoration  of  health,  including 
such  general  medicinal  and  dietetic 
treatment  as  the  proper  performance  of 
Such  operations  may  render  necessary. 

Sur'jfl-cal.  [Chirtir'^icMS;  from 
the  same.]  Relating  to  surgery. 

Sus,®  gen.  Su'is.  [Gr.  iv.]  The  hog. 
A  genus  of  animals  of  the  class  Mamma¬ 
lia,  order  Pachjdermata. 

Sns  Scro’fa,.*  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hog,  the  fat  of  which  affords  lard. 

Siis-cep-ti-bil'i-ty.  [F  rom  s uscip'io, 
suscep'tuni,  to  “  receive,”  or  “  undergo.”] 
Sensibility;  impressibility. 

Suspended  Animation.  See  As¬ 

phyxia. 

Sns-pen'sion.  [Suspen'sio,  o'nis; 
from  suspen'do,  suspen'sum,  to  “hang 
up.”]  The  state  of  solid  particles  that 
arc  diffused  in  water,  or  other  solvent, 
but  are  not  dissolved,  and  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  solvent  by  filtration.  Also, 
hanging;  one  of  the  causes  producing 
Asphyxia  Siifpocationis,  which  see. 

S  ns-  pen-so '  ri-n  uti  Hep  'a-fcis.® 

(“Suspensory  of  the  Liver.”)  The  broad 
ligament  of  the  liver. 

Sns-pen-so'ri-ns  Tes'tis.®  (“  Sus¬ 
pensory  [Muscle]  of  the  Testicle.”) 
Another  name  for  the  Cremaster  mus¬ 
cle,  which  see. 

Sns-pen'so-ry.  [SMSpcMSo'riras ; 

from  suspen'do,  suspen'sum,  to  “hang 
up.”]  Suspending. 

Suspen'sory.  [Snspemso'riuiM ; 
from  the  same.]  Literally,  “any  thing 
that  suspends.”  Usually  applied  to  a 
suspensory  bag,  or  bandage,  for  support¬ 
ing  the  scrotum,  that  the  weight  of  the 
testicles  may  not  draw  on  the  spermatic 
cord. 

Siis-plir'i-jim.*  [From  suspi'ro,  to 
“  breathe  deeply,”  to  “  sigh.”]  A  Latin 
word  signifying  a  “  deep,  short,  or 
labored  breathing a  “  sigh.” 

Su-sur'rus.*  A  whisper,  or  low 
muttering. 

Su-tu'ra.®  [From  su'o,  su'tum,  to 
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“sew  together.”]  A  “ suture,” or  “ seam.” 
Applied  in  Anatomy  to  the  junction  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  by  a  serrated 
line  resembling  the  stitches  of  a  seam. 
The  following  varieties  of  suture  are 
especially  deserving  of  notice: — 

1.  Sutu'ra  Denta'ta*  (“Dentate  Su¬ 
ture”),  in  which  the  processes  are  long 
and  tooth-lilce,  as  in  the  interparietal 
suture  of  the  skull. 

2.  Sutu'ra  Serra'ta*  (“Serrate  Su¬ 
ture”),  in  which  the  processes  are  small 
and  fine  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  as  in 
the  suture  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  frontal  bone. 

3.  Sutu'ra  Limbo'sa*  (“Bordered 
Suture”),  in  which,  together  with  the 
dentated  margins,  there  is  a  degree  of 
bevelling  of  one,  so  that  one  bone  rests 
on  the  other,  as  in  the  occipito-parietal 
suture. 

The  following  are  named  according  to 
their  situation  on  the  skull 

1.  Sutu'ra  Corona'lis®  (“Coronal 
Suture”),  which  passes  transversely  over 
the  skull,  and  is  named  from  its  being 
situated  at  that  part  of  the  head  upon 
which  the  corona,  or  crown,  given  to  the 
conquerors  in  the  games,  was  formerly 
placed. 

2.  Sutu'ra  Sagitta'lis*  (“Sagittal 
Suture”),  which  passes  from  the  middle 
of  the  superior  margin  of  the  frontal  to 
the  angle  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  is 
named  from  its  arrow-like  or  straight 
course.  It  is  sometimes  continued  clown 
the  frontal  bone  to  the  nose:  this  part  is 
then  named  the  frontal  suture. 

3.  Sutu'ra  Lambdoida'lis*  (“Lamb- 
cloidal  Suture”),  which  begins  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  sagittal  suture  and  ex¬ 
tends  on  each  side  to  the  base  of  the 
cranium :  it  is  named  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Greek  A  [lambda). 

4.  Sutu'ra  Squamo'sa*  (“Squamous 
Suture”),  which  joins  the  squamous  por¬ 
tion  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  parietal. 

Saitwra  Coronalis.  See  Coronal 
Suture. 

Sai'tu-ral.  [Sutaira'lis;  from  sutu'¬ 
ra,  a  “suture.”]  Relating  to,  or  having, 
a  suture. 

Sw'tasre.  [Sustn'ra;  from  su'o,  sur- 
tum,  to  “sew  together.”]  Literally,  a 
“sewing,”  or  “seam.”  The  union  of 
flat  bones  by  their  margins.  A  species 
of  synarthrosis;  a  dovetailing  mode  of 
articulation,  the  most  solid  of  the  four 
forms  of  synarthrosis.  It  occurs  in  the 
union  of  the  flat  bones  of  the  skull  with 
each  other.  (See  Sutura.)  In  Botany, 
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the  seam  (or  line  of  opening)  of  a  pod 
or  capsule.  In  Surgery,  the  drawing  to¬ 
gether  of  the  lips  of  a  wound  by  sewing. 

Su'ture,  Dry.  [Sutu'ra  Sic'ca.] 
The  application  of  a  piece  of  adhesive 
plaster,  having  a  selvage,  along  each 
side  of  a  wound  (the  selvages  opposing 
each  other),  and  then  drawing  them  to¬ 
gether  by  sewing  them  with  a  common 
needle. 

Su'ture,  Olov'er's.  The  introducing 
of  a  needle  and  thread  into  one  lip  of  the 
wound  from  within  outwards;  then  into 
the  other  in  the  same  way.  It  is  now 
abandoned  as  unsuitable. 

Su'ture,  In-ter-rup'ted,  Su'ture, 
Knot'ted.  A  number  of  stitches  tied 
separately  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  to  keep  together  the  lips  of  a 
wound. 

Su'ture,  Twist'ecl.  The  winding  of 
a  ligature  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8 
round  the  ends  of  a  pin  inserted  through 
both  lips  of  a  wound. 

S.  V.  =  Spir'itus  vi'ni.%  “  Spirit  of 
wine.” 

S.  V.  B,.  =  Spir'itus  vi'ni  rectifica'tus .* 
“Rectified  spirit  of  wine.” 

Swallowing1,  Difliculty  of.  See 

Dysphagia. 

Sweat.  [Lat.  Su'ilor,  o'r is;  Gr. 

ISpcog;  Fr.  Sueur,  sii'uit'.]  Perspiration. 
Usually  applied  to  excessive  perspiration 
resulting  from  hard  exercise,  mental  ex¬ 
citement, or  medicinal  applications,  rather 
than  the  natural  perspiration  of  health. 

Sweating.  See  Sudation. 

Sweating  Fever.  See  Anglic  us 
Sudor. 

Sweating,  Morbid.  See  Epiiidro- 
sis. 

Sweat'img  Sick/ness.  [Su'tlor 
Anglica'nus.]  See  Anglicus  Sudor. 

Sweet  Bay.  The  Lau'rus  Nob'ilis, 
or  True  Laurel.  A  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Lciuracex.  Its  leaves  and  berries 
are  fragrant,  aromatic,  and  astringent. 
See  Bay  Berries. 

Sweet  Bread.  A  name  for  the  Pan¬ 
creas,  which  see. 

Sweet-Scent'ed  Flag.  A  common 
name  for  the  Acorus  Calamus,  which 
see. 

Sweet  Spir'it  of  Jil'tre.  The  Spir- 
itus  AStiieris  Nitrosi,  which  see. 

Swelling.  See  Tumefaction. 

Swie-te'isl-a  Fe-brif'u-ga,®  or 
Soy'ini-da  Febrif'uga.*  An  East 
Indian  tree  of  the  Linnasan  class  Becan- 
dria,  natural  order  Cedrelacex or  Melia- 
cem.  Its  hark  possesses  tonic  properties, 
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and  is  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  foi 
Peruvian  bark. 

Swiete'nia  Ma-l»ag'o-ni;;:  or  Ma- 
liog'a-ni.®  The  systematic  name  of  the 
mahogany-tree,  which  is  a  native  of 
tropical  America.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Gcdrelacex. 

Swine'-Pox.  A  species  of  varicella, 
in  which  the  vesicles  are  pointed  and  the 
fluid  clear  throughout. 

Swinging.  See  iEoRA. 

Swooning.  See  Deliquium  Animi, 
Leipothymia,  and  Syncope. 

Sword-Shaped.  See  Ensate,  Ensi- 
form,  and  Gladiate. 

Syaladenitis.  See  Sialadenitis. 

Sy-co'ma,  a tis.*  [From  cvkov,  a  “fig.”] 
A  term  for  a  wart,  or  warty  excrescence, 
somewhat  like  a  fig,  on  the  eyelid,  anus, 
or  other  part  of  the  body. 

Sy-co'ni-um,*  or  Syc'o-nus.* 
[From  cvKor,  a  “fig.”]  An  aggregate 
fruit,  like  the  fig. 

Sy-co'sis.*  The  growth  or  formation 
of  sycoma;  more  particularly,  an  erup¬ 
tive  disease,  in  which  there  are  inflamed 
and  somewhat  hard  tubercles  clustering 
together  in  irregular  patches  about  the 
beard  and  on  the  scalp. 

Sy  'e-miie,  or  Si'e-nite.  [From  Sye'ne, 
a  town  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  found.]  A 
granitic  aggregate  Of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
hornblende. 

Syl'la-bus.*  [From  avv,  “together,” 
and  XapSaru),  to  “take:”  hence,  avWaSsir, 
to  “comprehend.”]  An  index  or  com¬ 
pendium  containing  the  chief  heads  of  a 
treatise  or  lecture,  or  of  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures. 

Syl-vat'i-eus.*  The  same  as  Syl- 
vestris,  which  see. 

Syl-ves'tris.*  [From  syl'va,  a 
“wood.”]  Growing  or  living  in  woods 
or  forests.  Applied  to  various  plants. 

Syl-vic'o-lus.*  [From  syl'va,  a 
“forest,”  and  co'lo,  to  “inhabit.”]  Liv¬ 
ing  in  woods  or  forests. 

Sylvii  Aquaeductus.  See  Aque¬ 
duct  of  Sylvius. 

Sym.  A  prefix  having  the  same  force 
as  Syn,  which  see. 

Sy  m-blepU'a-ron,*  or  Sym-blepli  '- 

a-rum.®  [From  avv,  “together,”  and 
(i\apapov,  the  “  eyelid.”]  Adhesion  of  the 
eyelid,  chiefly  the  upper,  to  the  eyeball. 

Sym'bol.  [Lat.  Sym'bolum;  Gr. 
ovySoKov,  from  av/xSaWo),  to  “  put  together,” 
to  “compare.”]  Literally,  “something 
compared  or  likened  to  another:”  hence, 
a  type,  emblem,  or  sign. 

Sym'bols,  flieni'i-ciil,  otherwise 
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termed  Chem'ical  Ab-bre-vi-a'tions. 

An  abbreviated  mode  of  expressing  the 
composition  of  bodies.  The  elementary- 
substances,  instead  of  being  written  at 
full  length,  are  indicated  by  the  first 
letter  of  their  names,  a  second  letter 
being  employed  when  more  than  one 
substance  begins  with  the  same  letter: 
thus,  6' stands  for  Carbon,  Al  for  Alumi¬ 
nium,  As  for  Arsenic,  etc.  See  Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Sym-met'ri-cal.  [Symmct'ricns ; 

from  symme'tn'a,  “  symmetry.”]  Having 
symmetry;  formed  with  proper  propor¬ 
tions.  Applied  to  flowers  which  have  an 
equal  number  of  parts  in  each  whorl. 

Sym'me-try.  [Symme'tria;  from 
aw,  “together,”  &nd ysrpeco,  to  “measure.”] 
Adaptation,  or  the  most  proper  relation  of 
the  measure  of  parts  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole;  proportion.  Also  applied 
to  the  resemblance  which  exists  in  many 
organs  that  are  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  median  line. 

Sym-pa-tlict'ic.  [Sympatlact'i- 
eus;  from  sympathi'a,  “sympathy.”] 
Having,  or  pertaining  to,  sympathy;  de¬ 
pending  on  sympathy. 

Sympathetic  Action.  See  Reflex 
Action. 

Sympathetic  Bu'bo.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  a  gland  arising  from  mcro  irrita¬ 
tion,  not  from  syphilis  nor  gonorrhoea. 

Sympathetic  Nerve.  Sec  Tiu- 
splanciinic  Nerve. 

S.ym-p:ithie.  [Syinpath'iens.] 
Relating  to  sympathy.  Synonymous 
with  Sympathetic. 

Sym'pa-thy.  [Sympathi'a;  from 
ovpiraOsw,  to  “suffer  with.”]  The  feeling 
or  suffering  in  common,  to  which  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  body  are  subject.  See 
Relations,  Organic. 

Sym-pet'a-lous.  [From  avv,  “to¬ 
gether,”  andiriruW,  a  “petal.”]  Applied 
to  flowers  which  become  somewhat  mono- 
pctalous  by  a  junction  of  the  base  of  the 
petals  with  the  monadelphous  stamens. 

Sym-pho-re'sis.*  [From  aw,  “to¬ 
gether,”  and  <popsw,  to  “carry.”]  Syno¬ 
nymous  with  Congestion,  which  see. 

Sym-phor-I-car'pus.*  [From  aw, 
“together,”  (pipes,  to  “bear,”  and  raprrd;, 
“fruit.”]  Bearing  fruit  clustered  to¬ 
gether. 

Syvn'phy-sis.®  [From  aw,  “together,” 
and  ipvcj,  to  “produce.”]  The  natural 
union  of  bones  by  means  of  an  inter¬ 
vening  substance;  a  variety  of  Synar¬ 
throsis,  which  see.  In  Botany,  a  grow¬ 
ing  together  of  parts. 
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Sym'physas  Pu'bis.*  (“  Symphysis 
of  the  Pubes.”)  The  pubic  articulation, 
or  union  of  the  ossa  pubis,  which  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  cartilage. 

Sym-play-sot'o-my.  [Symphyso- 
to'mia;  from  aym'physia  pu'bis,  and 
te/wco,  to  “  cut.”]  The  operation  of  cut¬ 
ting  or  dividing  the  symphysis  pubis ; 
otherwise  termed  the  Sigaultian  Ope¬ 
ration. 

Syin-pliy-ste'nio-noMS.  [From 
sym'pJiysi8,  a  “growing  together,”  and 
orrjycov,  a  “stamen.”]  Having  the  sta¬ 
mens  united. 

Sym'phy-tum  Ol-fic-I-na'le.*  The 

systematic  name  for  Comfrcy,  a  plant  of 
the  Linnaean  class  Pentandria,  natural 
order  Boraginacex.  The  roots  arc  very 
mucilaginous,  and  are  used  as  emollients. 

Sym-pi'e-sis.*  [From aw,  “together,” 
and  mecri;,  a  “pressing.”]  A  pressing  or 
squeezing  together;  compression. 

Sym-pi-e-som'e-tcr.  [Sympie- 
soin'ctiTiin ;  from  symjn'esis,  and  yirpoy, 
a  “measure.”]  An  instrument  by  which 
to  ascertain  the  degree  of  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere;  a  barometer,  or  measurer 
of  pressure. 

Symptom.  [Sympto'ma,  a  tin; 
from  cvyrnwya,  a  “chance;”  hence,  some¬ 
thing  accidental.]  A  concurring  circum¬ 
stance  happening  simultaneously  with 
tho  disease,  and  serving  to  point  out  its 
nature,  character,  and  scat. 

Symp-to-mat'ic.  [SymptoiMat'i- 
ciis;  from  the  same.]  Relating  to  symp¬ 
toms.  Applied  to  a  diseaso  which  is  a 
symptom  of  another. 

Syiiip'to-ina-tog'rsi-pliy.  [Symp. 
tomatogra'pliia;  from  cvycmya,  a 
“chance,”  or  “symptom,”  and  ypeupa,  to 
“write.”]  A  description  of  the  signs  or 
symptoms  of  disease. 

S|mp’  to-ina-tol'o-£y.  [&y  mpto- 
i:a:«4oIo'giii;  from  avyxrwya,  a  “chance,” 
or  “symptom,”  andXdyoj,  a  “discourse.”] 
The  branch  of  Pathology  which  treats  of 
symptoms  or  signs;  scmeiology. 

Syn  (m).  A  Greek  preposition  sig¬ 
nifying  “with,”  “together  with;”  often 
implying  union,  harmony,  or  symmetry. 
Sometimes  it  is  intensive.  Before  /?  (6), 
y  (m),  it  (p),  or  cj>  (ph),  the  v  is  usually 
changed  to  y,  and  before  X  (I)  to  tho  same 
letter :  as,  ovy/3o\ov  for  avvpidkov,  (jvyyerpta  for 
aoi lyzrpia,  avyiraOeta  for  auvjuOcia,  ayXXoyiagoj 
for  trvvXoyitryds,  etc.  When  aw  precedes  a 
word  beginning  with  a  (e),  tho  v  is  usually 
dropped :  hence,  we  have  avarnya,  and  not 
ovrarnya. 

Before  the  Greek  letters  y,  k,  and 
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X,  the  v  is  changed  to  y:  thus,  we  have 
avyycvsais  for  avvyiveaig,  ovyuXovog  for  gvvk\o- 
vog,  and  ovyxvGi;  for  ovvxvaig. 

Syis-an'tlie-rai,*  or  Rym-ati-tGle'- 
rc-ae.-s  [See  next  article.]  A  synonym 
for  the  Composite,  which  sec. 

Syn-aju'tlte-rowis.  [Syssamtlte'- 

rens;  from  avv,  “  together,”  and  anthe’ra, 
an  “anther.”]  Having  stamens  joined 
together  by  anthers,  and  forming  a  tube 
round  the  style. 

Syn'ap-tase.  A  term  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  Ajivgdalix. 

Syn-ar-tEaro'cHfi-a.*  The  same  as 
Synarthrosis,  which  see. 

Ry  it- ar- 1  ti  r  o '  di-a.1 .  [Symavtlaro 

dia'liis.]  Belonging  to  synarthrodia. 

Syii-ai’-tfiBs’o'sis.®'  [From  avv,  “to¬ 
gether,”  and  apOpov,  a  “joint.”]  An  im¬ 
movable  joint,  applied  to  a  class  of  ar¬ 
ticulations,  having  three  varieties,  Sutura, 
Gompliosis,  and  Symphysis. 

Ryn'carp.  [Syncar'jsiuim,  Sym- 
car'ptmti,  or  Sy  wear 'pins;  from  avv, 
“  together,”  and  uapnog,  “fruit.”]  A  com¬ 
pound  fruit  resulting  from  the  coherence 
of  several  carpels,  or  fleshy  ovaries. 

Syn-«arfpoKs.  [From  the  same.] 
Formed  of  two  or  more  united  carpels, 
as  the  orange. 

Sym-cEiom-dro'sis.®  [From  avv,  “  to¬ 
gether,”  and  x°vfyo;,  a  “cartilage.”]  A 
union  of  bones  by  intervening  cartilage; 
a  species  of  symphysis ,  as  of  the  pubes. 

Rym-«ltosi-ds*ot'©-my.  [KyiteSuois- 
droto'mia;  from  synchondro'sis,  and 
Tcyvcj,  to  “cut.”]  The  operation  of  divid¬ 
ing  a  cartilaginous  union  of  bones.  Ap¬ 
plied  particularly  to  the  division  of  the 
symphysis  pubis. 

Syia-eEwroii'i-eal.  The  same  as  Syn¬ 
chronous. 

Syia'-cIni'o-tiOMS.  [Syn'cEmroiniias; 
from  evs,  “together,”  and  xpavog,  “time.”] 
Happening  at  the  same  time.  The  pul¬ 
sations  of  an  artery  arc  nearly  synchro¬ 
nous  with  those  of  the  heart. 

Ryu'cEsy-sas.®  [From  avyxan,  to  “con¬ 
found.”]  A  mingling,  or  confounding, 
of  the  humors  of  the  eye  in  consequence 
of  the  rupture  of  the  internal  membrane 
and  capsule  by  a  blow;  also,  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  vitreous  humor,  or  destruc¬ 
tion  of  its  consistence. 

Myia'etaysES,  SpairJs'llssg.  A  species 
in  which  sparks  flash  before  the  eyes. 

Sym-cli'iaal.  [Syncli'iiiES ;  from 
■t vv,  “together,”  and  cli'no,  to  “bend,” 
or  “incline.”]  Inclining  or  bending  to¬ 
gether,  or  towards  each  other. 

Syneli'isal  Ax'is.  An  imaginary 


line  passing  along  the  middle  of  a  valley 
the  strata  of  which  dip  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections  and  incline  towards  this  line. 

Syn'clo-mis.*  [From avv,  “together,” 
and  kXovo;,  “tumultuous  motion.’’]  A 
genus  of  Good’s  Nosology,  comprising 
diseases  characterized  by  tremulous  and 
simultaneous  clonic  agitation  of  tho 
muscles,  more  particularly  when  exerted 
under  influence  of  the  will. 

SyBi’cIoniMS  Bal-lis'imus.*  Tho 
shaking  palsy;  the  Seelotyrhe  festinans 
of  Do  Sauvagcs. 

Sym'eo-pe.®  [From  avv,  intensive, 
and  kogtw,  to  “cut,”  or  “cut  short,”  to 
“strike.”]  (Fr.  Evanouissement,  AvA- 
nwiss'moN0'.)  Literally,  a  “cutting 
short”  of  one’s  strength.  Swooning  or 
fainting.  The  state  termed  Dcliquium 
animi,  being  a  suspension  of  respiration 
and  the  heart’s  action,  complete  or  partial. 
A  genus  of  the  order  Adynamia,  class 
Neuroses,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Syn-eop'tie.  [Syneop'tiCMs;  from 
syn'eope .]  Belonging  to,  also  causing, 
syncope. 

Ryn-eot’y-letl'o-itaMS.  [Syucoty- 
lcd'onus ;  from  avv,  “together,”  and 
Korv\ri&ijv,  a  “cotyledon.”]  Having  tho 
cotyledons  soldered  together. 

Syn-cles-Mii'tas,  tdisS-  [From  avvka- 
yog,  a  “  ligament.”]  Inflammation  of  tho 
ligaments. 

Ry  b  i  -«t  os  -  m  ©g- '  s'R  -  pEc  y .  [Sytides- 
uraogra'pliiia;  from  cvvkayog,  a  “liga¬ 
ment,”  and  ypa<poy,  to  “write.”]  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ligaments. 

Syn-des-tmol'o-gy-  [SyndesBnolo'- 

gia ;  from  ovvkayo;,  a  “ligament,”  and 
Xuyo;,  a  “discourse.”]  A  treatise  cn  liga¬ 
ments  ;  or  the  science  of  ligaments. 

Syn-des'imos.®  [From  avv,  “to¬ 
gether,”  and  kayo;,  a  “  band.”]  That 
which  binds  together  :  hence,  a  ligament. 

Syn-des-isio'sis.™  [From  ovvkayog,  a 
“ligament.”]  Union  of  bones  by  liga¬ 
ment,  as  of  the  radius  and  ulna;  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  symphysis. 

Syn-des-moto-my.  [Syndesnto- 

to'mia;  from  avvkayog,  a  “ligament,” 
and  Tcyvu,  to  “  cut.”]  Dissection  of  the 
articular  ligaments. 

SyM-c-elsi'a.*  [From  cweyrui,  “con¬ 
tinuity.”]  Adhesion  of  the  iris  to  tho 
cornea,  then  termed.  Synechia  anterior;  or 
to  tho  capsule  of  tho  lens,  called  Syn¬ 
echia  jjosterior. 

Syra-e'ma,®  more  correctly  Syii-iie  - 
waa.®  [From  avv,  “together,”  and  v>i ya, 
a  “  thread,”  or  “  filament.”]  A  name  for 
a  column  of  monadelphous  filaments. 
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S^n-er'gie.  [Syner'giciis.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  synergy. 

Sym/er-gy.  [Synergi'a;  from  avv, 
“together,”  and  spyov,  a  “work.”]  The 
combined  action  of  several  organs  di¬ 
rected  to  one  end,  as  in  digestion. 

Syn-ge-ne's!-^.®  [See  next  article.] 
A  Linnman  class  of  plants  having  the 
anthers  united  in  a  ring  or  tube,  as  in 
all  Gompositx. 

Syn-ge-ne'si-otas,  or  sin-je-nec'shus. 
[Syngene'siMS ;  from  avv,  “together,” 
and  ysvsai;,  “generation,”  or  “produc¬ 
tion.”]  Literally,  “produced  or  grow¬ 
ing  together.”  Having  anthers  united 
into  a  tube,  the  filaments  being  mostly 
separate  and  distinct. 

Syn-I-zse'sis,®  or  Syn-e-zi'sls.® 
[From  avvifa,  to  “sit  or  sink  together,” 
to  “collapse,”  to  “shrink  up.”]  A  term 
applied  to  the  contraction  or  obliteration 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  It  is  often  con¬ 
genital,  but  sometimes  the  result  of  dis¬ 
ease  or  accident. 

Syn-neu-ro'sis.®  [From  avv,  “to¬ 
gether,”  and  vsvpoca,  to  “nerve.”]  Union 
of  bones  by  intervening  membrane;  a 
species  of  symphysis. 

Sy'n'o-eha.®  [From  avvoxo;,  “unin¬ 
termitted;”  from  avvzxi a,  to  “hold  to¬ 
gether,”  to  “continue.”]  A  pure  inflam¬ 
matory  fever.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Fchrcs,  class  Pyrexii e,  of  Cullen’s  Nosol¬ 
ogy- 

Syn'o-elius.*  [Gr  .avvoxo;.]  Applied 
to  mixed  fever.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Fehres,  class  Pyrexix,  of  Cullen’s  Nos- 
ology. 

Syn-ofl'ic,  or  Syn-od'I-cal.  [Syn¬ 
od 'it*  ns  ;  from  cvvo5o;,  a  “meeting.”] 
Applied  to  a  lunar  month,  or  the  time 
between  two  conjunctions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  consisting  of  twenty-nine 
days,  twelve  hours,  and  about  forty-four 
minutes. 

Synonym.  See  Synonyme. 

Synonyme,  or  Synonym,  sin'o- 
nim.  [Gr.  awuivvyo;,  “of  like  name  or 
meaning from  avv,  “  with,”  and  dvoya, 
a  “name.”]  One  of  two  words  in  the 
same  language  which  have  the  same  or 
a  similar  signification.  An  equivalent 
or  superseded  name. 

Syn-on  y-my,  [Synonym'ia;  from 
the  same.]  The  use  of  synonymes ;  that 
which  relates  to  synonymes,  or  the 
expression  of  the  same  meaning  by  dif¬ 
ferent  words. 

Syn-op'sis.®  [From  avv,  “together,” 
and  opts,  a  “  view.”]  A  collective  view 
of  any  subject.;  a  compendious  state- 
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ment;  a  collection  of  things  so  arranged 
as  to  present  the  principal  parts  in  a 
general  view. 

Syn-os-te-og'ra-plsy.  [Synosteo- 

gra'pMa;  from  avv,  “together,”  darhv, 
a  “bone,”  and  ypifyco,  to  “write.”]  A 
description  of  the  joints. 

Syi»-os-te-ol'o-gy.  [Synosteolo'- 
gia ;  from  avv,  “  together,”  doreov,  a 
“  bone,”  and  Xdyo;,  a  “  discourse.”]  The 
doctrine  of  the  joints;  a  treatise  on  the 
joints. 

Syis-os-te-opOi'y-tmn.*  [From  avv, 
“  together,”  darzov,  a  “bone,”  and  <[>vtov, 
a  “plant.”]  Congenital  osseous  growth: 
a  synosteophyte. 

Syn-os-te-o'sls.®  [From  avv,  “to¬ 
gether,”  and  doreov,  a  “bone.”]  Union 
of  bones  by  ossiiic  deposit. 

Syn-os-te-ot'o-my.  [Syiaosteo- 
to'mia ;  from  avv,  “  together,”  doreov,  a 
“bone,”  and  reyvw,  to  “cut.”]  Dissec¬ 
tion  of  the  joints. 

Syn-o'vl-a.®  [Supposed  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  avv,  perhaps  implying  union 
or  closo  resemblance,  and  cow,  an  “egg,” 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
white  of  an  egg.]  The  unctuous  fluid 
secretion  of  certain  glands  in  the  joints, 
with  which  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of 
the  articulating  heads  of  bones  are  lubri¬ 
cated  and  their  motions  facilitated. 

Syn-o'vi-al.  [Synovia'lis.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  synovia. 

Syn-o-vi'tis,  i  dis.m  [From  syno¬ 
via'lis,  “synovial.”]  Inflammation  of  a 
synovial  membrane. 

Syn-te-no'sis.*  [From  avv,  “  to¬ 
gether,”  and  tsvcov,  a  “tendon.”]  A  kind 
of  articulation  in  which  the  bones  are 
connected  by  tendons. 

Sy  11  -tlsei*  ’  mal .  [Syntlier'malus ; 
from  avv,  “together  with,”  and  dippy, 
“  heat.”]  Of  equal  heat  or  temperature. 

Syn'the-sis.®  [From  avv,  “together,” 
and  Tidriyi,  to  “put,”  or  “place.”]  Lite¬ 
rally,  “putting  together,”  or  composition. 
The  formation  of  a  compound  substance 
by  the  union  of  several  distinct  elements  ; 
the  opposite  of  analysis.  Also,  a  surgical 
operation  which  consists  in  uniting  parts 
which  have  been  divided. 

Syn-thet'ic.  [Synthet'iciis.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  synthesis,  or  effected  by  syn¬ 
thesis.  Synthetic  operations  in  Chemis¬ 
try  are  those  in  which  compounds  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  elements,  or 
component  substances. 

Syn'to-nin,  or  Syii'to-nlne.  [From 
awrcivco,  to  “stretch,”  or  “ draw refer¬ 
ring  to  the  peculiar  property  of  muscular 
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fibre.]  A  name  given  by  Lehmann  to  a 
peculiar  substance  obtained  from  muscu¬ 
lar  fibre  by  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic 
acid. 

Nypli-i-leleos,  or  S^ph-I-lel'ciis.® 

[From  syph'ilis,  and  c\xo;,  an  “  ulcer.”] 
A  venereal  or  syphilitic  ulcer ;  a  chancre. 

Syph-i-lel-co'sis."  [From  syphilel'- 
cos.]  The  growth  or  progress  of  syphi¬ 
litic  ulcer,  or  chancre. 

Sy-pSail/i-tleS.*  [From  syph'ilis.'] 
Skin-diseases  arising  from  syphilis. 

Sy  p  '  til  ms.®  [From 

syph'ilis,  and  i>xOn,  a  “  rising  ground.”] 
A  syphilitic  tubercle. 

Syph-i-ll-do-col-pi'  tis,  id  is.® 

[From  syph'ilis,  and  colpi'tis,  “inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  vagina.”]  Syphilitic  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  vagina. 

SypEi-S-li-dogfra-pEiy.  [SypEsili- 
ctogra'pliia  ;  from  syph'ilis,  and  ypa^ca, 
to  “  write.”]  A  history  of  syphilis. 

Syp2s-i-lI-dol'o-gy.  [SypEiilM©- 
lo'g'ia;  from  syph'ilis,  and  Xnyo;,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  The  doctrine  or  science  of 
syphilis,  and  its  treatment. 

Sy' jila-I-II-dopIi-tlaal ’ im-sju*  [From 
syph'ilis,  and  ophthal'mia .]  Syphilitic 
ophthalmia. 

Sypli-ii-i-®ai/t5swis.*  [From syph'ilis, 
and  W0OJ-,  an  “  eruption  on  the  face.”] 
Copper-colored  scaly  eruption,  or 
patches  :  the  effect  of  syphilis. 

Sypli'i-lis,  id  is.®  [Etymology  un¬ 
certain.]  (Fr.  Verole,  vArol'.)  Vulgarly 
called  Pox.  The  true  venereal  disease, 
otherwise  termed  Lues  venerea,  and  Mor¬ 
bus  Gallicus.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Impetiyines,  class  Cachexies,  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Syph'ilis,  Com-sti-tii'tiom-iil.  The 

same  as  secondary  syphilis.  See  next 
article. 

Syph'ilis,  Sec'011-da-ry.  Applied  to 
syphilis  after  the  morbific  matter  has 
been  absorbed  and  diffused  through  the 
system.  The  symptoms  of  this  condition 
of  the  disease  (termed  “  secondary  symp¬ 
toms”)  are  ulcers  in  the  throat,  blotches 
on  the  skin,  pain  in  the  bones,  etc. 

Syph-I-lit'ic.  [SypMlit'icus.] 
Pertaining  to  syphilis. 

Syph-il-i-za'l  ion.  [Syphiliza'tio, 
o'nis;  from  syph'ilis.']  Applied  to  the 
condition  induced  by  the  successive  inocu¬ 
lation  of  animals  with  syphilitic  poison. 

Syph-I-lo-ce'lis,  I'd  is*  [From  syph'¬ 
ilis,  and  /cr/Xik,  a  “stain,”  or  “spot.”] 
Syphilitic  patches  on  the  skin.  See 
Sypitilionthus. 

Syph'Moid.  [Syphiloi'des ;  from 


syph'ilis,  and  silos,  a  “form.”]  Resem- 
bling  syphilis. 

Syph-i-lol'e-pis,  i  dis.%  [From 

syph'ilis,  and  Xcnis,  a  “  scale.”]  Syphilitic* 
scale,  or  scaly  eruption. 

Syph-I-loph'ly-sis.®  [From  syph'¬ 
ilis,  and  (fiXmig ,  an  “  eruption.”]  Syphi¬ 
litic  eruption. 

Syr.  =  Syru'pus.*  “A  syrup.” 

Sy-rin'g'a  Yrull-{ga'ris.®  The  system 
matic  name  of  the  Lilac,  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  0  leu  car.  The  leaves  have 
been  used  as  tonics  and  antiperiodics. 

Syr'in£e.  [Lat.  Sy'rinx;  Gr. 
ovpiy£ ;  Fr.  Seringue,  seh-raNg'.]  An  in¬ 
strument  for  injecting  liquids  into  any 
vessel  or  cavity. 

Sy-rin'g’oid.  [Syringoi'des :  from 
sy'rinx,  a  “pipe,”  and  silos,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  pipe  or  tube. 

Sy-rin'go-tomc.  [Syringot'o- 

mnm;  see  Syringotomy.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  cutting  fistula). 

Syr-in  -got'o-in  y .  [Sy  rin  goto 

mia;  from  sy'rinx,  a  “pipe,”  or  “fistu¬ 
la,”  and  rlyvcL),  to  “cut.”]  The  operation 
of  laying  open  a  fistula. 

.Sy'rinx.®  [Gr.  cvpiyj.]  A  pipe  or 
fistula :  a  syringe. 

Syr 'u j>.  [Syru'pus;  from  the  Arabic 
Slierab,  sheh-rfib',  a  “  sweet  or  pleasant 
drink  j”  often  used  for  “wine.”]  (Fr. 
Strop,  sc'ro'.)  Sugar  dissolved  in  water; 
distinctively  termed  Syrvpus  simplex,  or 
“  simple  syrup.”  Also,  any  composition 
of  the  juice  of  herbs,  flowers,  or  fruits, 
boiled  with  sugar  to  a  thick  consistence. 

Sy-ru'pus,®  plural  Sy-ru'pi.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  for  “syrup.” 

Only  a  few  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  syrups  are  here  given.  For  the  rest, 
see  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  pp.  299-314. 

Syrn'piis  Fer'ri  I-oil'i-cli®  (“  Syrup 
of  Iodide  of  Iron”),  L.i«i'uor  Fer'ri 
lod'Mi,®  1850.  Take  of  iodine,  two 
troyounces,  iron,  in  the  form  of  wire 
and  cut  in  pieces,  three  hundred  grains, 
distilled  water,  three  fiuidounecs,  syrup, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  iodide, 
iron,  and  distilled  water  in  a  flask  of 
thin  glass,  shake  the  mixture  occasion¬ 
ally,  until  the  reaction  ceases  and  the 
solution  has  acquired  a  green  color  and 
lost  the  smell  of  iodine.  Then,  having 
introduced  a  pint  of  syrup  into  a  gradu¬ 
ated  bottle,  heat  it  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath  to  212°,  and,  through  a  small  fun¬ 
nel  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
filter  into  it  the  solution  already  pre¬ 
pared.  When  this  has  passed,  close  the 
bottle,  shake  it  thoroughly,  and,  when 
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the  liquid  has  cooled,  add  sufficient 
syrup  to  make  the  whole  measure  twenty 
fluidounees.  Lastly,  again  shake  the 
bottle  and  transfer  its  contents  to  two- 
ounce  vials,  which  must  be  well  stopped. 

Syru'pus  Fus'cus.*  (“  Brown  Syr¬ 
up.”)  Molasses.  The  name  applied  to 
the  impure,  dark-colored  syrup  obtained 
in  making  sugar  from  the  Saccharum 
officinarum.  It  has  been  placed  on  the 
primary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  of 
the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1860. 

Syru'pus  Ip-e-cac-u-an'hse.® 
(“  Syrup  of  Ipecacuanha.”)  Take  of  fluid 
extract  of  ipecacuanha,  two  fluidounees, 
syrup,  thirty  fluidounees.  Mix  them. 

Syru'pus  Pru'ni  Vir-”'iii-i-aTi:«>. 
("Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry  [Bark].”)  Take 
of  wild  cherry  bark,  in  coarse  powder, 
five  troyounces,  sugar,  in  coarse  powder, 
twenty-eight  troyounces,  water,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity.  Moisten  the  bark  tho¬ 
roughly  with  water,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  close  vessel; 
then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  glass  percolator, 
and  gradually  pour  water  upon  it  until 
a  pint  of  filtered  liquid  is  obtained.  To 
this,  transferred  to  a  bottle,  add  the 
sugar,  and  agitate  occasionally  until  it 
is  dissolved. 

Syru'pus  Itlie'i  Ar-o-mat'I-cus.® 

("Aromatic  Syrup  of  Rhubarb.”)  Take 
of  rhubarb,  in  moderately  fine  powder, 
two  troyounces  and  a  half,  cloves,  in 
moderately  fine  powder,  cinnamon,  in 
fine  powder,  each  half  a  troyounce,  nut¬ 
meg,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grains,  syrup,  six 
pints,  diluted  alcohol,  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity.  Mix  the  powders,  and,  having 
moistened  the  mixture  with  two  fluid- 
ounces  of  diluted  alcohol,  introduce  it 
into  a  conical  percolator,  and  pour  di¬ 
luted  alcohol  upon  it  until  a  pint  of  tinc¬ 
ture  has  passed.  Add  this  to  the  syrup 
previously  heated,  and  mix  them  tho¬ 
roughly. 

Syru'pus  Sgil'lav®  (“Syrup  of 
Squill.”)  Take  of  vinegar  of  squill,  a 
pint,  sugar,  in  coarse  powder,  twenty- 
four  troyounces.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in 
the  vinegar  of  squill  with  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  heat,  and  strain  the  solution 
while  hot. 

Syru'pus  Scil'lse  Com-pos'i-tus.® 

("  Compound  Syrup  of  Squill.”)  Take 
of  squill,  in  moderately  coarse  powder, 
seneka,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  each 
four  troyounces,  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassa,  forty-eight  grains,  sugar, 
in  coarse  powder,  forty-two  troyounces, 
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diluted  alcohol,  water,  each  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Mix  the  squill  and  seneka, 
and,  having  moistened  the  mixture  with 
half  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  allow  it  to 
stand  for  an  hour.  Then  transfer  it  to 
a  conical  percolator  and  pour  diluted 
•alcohol  upon  it,  until  three  pints  of 
tincture  have  passed.  Boil  this  for  a 
few  minutes,  evaporate  it  by  means  of  a 
water-bath  to  a  pint,  add  six  fluidounees 
of  boiling  water,  and  filter.  Dissolve 
the  sugar  in  the  filtered  liquid,  and, 
having  heated  the  solution  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point,  strain  it  while  hot.  Then 
dissolve  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassa  in  the  solution,  while  still  hot, 
and  add  sufficient  boiling  water  through 
the  strainer  to  make  it  measure  three 
pints.  Lastly,  mix  the  whole  thoroughly 
together. 

Sys-pa'sl-a.*  [From  <jvv,  “  together,” 
and  (TTr'ito,  to  “draw.”]  A  Greek  term 
equivalent  to  tho  Latin  Convulsio  (“con¬ 
vulsion”),  forming  the  name  of  a  genus 
in  Dr.  Good’s  Nosology. 

Sys-sar-co'sis.*  [From  cvv,  “to¬ 
gether,”  and  oapKoco,  to  “make  strong.”] 
Union  of  bones  by  connecting  muscle. 

Sys-tat'i-ca.*  [From  <nnd<m;/u,  to 
“place  together,”  to  “associate.”]  Tho 
name  of  an  order  in  Good’s  Nosology, 
comprising  diseases  which  affect  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sensorial  powers  simultaneously, 
as  sleeplessness,  torpor,  etc. 

Sys'tem.  [Lat.  Syste'ma;  Gr.  ow- 
rripa,  from  cTuviarripi ,  to  “place  together.”] 
Originally,  a  “whole  composed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  parts hence,  a  regu¬ 
lar  government;  the  constitution  of  a 
state.  A  methodical  collection,  arrange¬ 
ment,  or  classification  of  many  things 
together;  a  connected  statement  of  tho 
truths  of  some  department  of  science  or 
art.  In  Astronomy,  a  hypothesis  of  a 
certain  order  and  arrangement  of  tho 
celestial  bodies,  by  which  their  apparent 
motions  are  explained.  The  solar  sys¬ 
tem  consists  of  the  sun  and  all  the  celes¬ 
tial  bodies  whose  motions  are  controlled 
by  his  attraction,  viz.,  the  planets,  satel¬ 
lites,  and  comets. 

System,  Sexual.  See  Sexual  Sys¬ 
tem. 

S^s-te-mat'ic.  [Systemat'fcus ; 

from  nyste’ma,  a  “  system.”]  According 
or  pertaining  to  system  or  regular  ar¬ 
rangement;  methodical. 

Systematic  liot'a-ny.  The  second 
great  department  of  botanical  science, 
or  the  study  of  plants  in  their  relations 
to  one  another  as  forming  a  ver/etablo 
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kingdom.  It  treats  of  plants  as  members 
of  a  system  or  orderly  parts  of  a  whole, 
and  arranges  them  in  classes,  orders, 
genera,  and  species. 

Sys-tem-a-  tol  'o-g-y.  [System  a  to- 
lo'gia;  from  syste'ma,  a  “system,”  and 
Xoyoj,  a  “  discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the 
various  systems  ;  the  doctrine  of  systems 
or  arrangements  in  science. 

Sy's-tem'ic.  [System  'ictss.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  whole  system ;  belonging 
to  the  general  system :  as,  “systemic  cir¬ 
culation,”  used  in  contradistinction  to 
“pulmonic  circulation.” 

Sys'to-leA  [From  <n><m!XX&>,  to  “  draw 
together,”  or  “  contract.”]  The  con¬ 
traction  of  the  heart,  by  which,  with  its 
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alternate  dilatation  (diastole),  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  is  carried  on. 

Sys-tol'sc.  [Systol'icus.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  systole. 

Sys-trem'ma,  a ,tis.%  [Gr.  cvcrpc^w, 
to  “  twist  or  roll  together.”]  Applied  to 
cramp  in  the  muscles,  or  the  calf  of  the 
log. 

Sys-ty'liis.®  [From  cm,  “together,” 
and  criihs,  a  “style.”]  Applied  to  a 
plant  the  styles  of  which  are  joined  into 
a  single  column  :  systy'lous. 

Syz'y-&y*  [Syzyg',ia ;  from  civ, 
“together,”  and  fryov,  a  “yoke.”]  In 
the  plural  (Syzygies)  the  places  of  the 
moon  or  planets  when  in  conjunction 
with,  or  opposition  to,  the  sun. 
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T  Bandage.  A  bandage  formed  some¬ 
what  like  the  letter  T,  for  supporting 
dressings  in  diseases  of  the  anus,  groin, 
perinoeum,  etc. 

Tab'a-cnm.®  Tobacco.  The  Phar- 
macopceial  name  ||  for  the  dried  leaves 
of  Nicotiana  tabacum.  See  Tobacco. 

Tab '  a-slieer,  written  also  Taka- 
scBiir.  A  silicious  substance  found  in 
the  joints  of  the  bamboo,  sometimes  fluid, 
hut  generally  in  a  concreted  state.  It  has 
been  used  in  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

Ta'bes.®  Consumption,  or  wasting,  of 
the  body.  A  genus  of  the  order  Mat-cores, 
class  Cachexix,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Ta'bes  Cox-a'rl-a.®  (“Plip  Con¬ 
sumption  or  Wasting.”)  A  wasting  of 
the  thigh  and  leg,  from  abscess  in  the 
hip.  Essentially  the  same  as  Coxaruh 
Morbus,  which  see. 

Ta'bes  SSor-sa'Iis.®  (“  Dorsal  Con¬ 
sumption  or  Wasting.”)  A  disorder  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  consequent  on  vene¬ 
real  excesses. 

Ta'bes  Mes-en-ter'i-ca."  The  Ta¬ 
bes  scrofulosa.  . 

Ta'bes  Pal-mo-isa'lssA  (“  Pulmo¬ 
nary  Consumption  or  Wasting.”)  See 
Pulmonary  Consumption. 

Ta'bes  Scrof-u-lo'saA  (“  Scrofu¬ 
lous  Consumption.”)  A  disease  consist¬ 
ing  in  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  mes¬ 
enteric  glands  (hence  also  called  Ta'bes 
mesenter’ica),  connected  with  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  functions  of  digestion 
and  assimilation. 

Ta-bfis'sent.  [Tabes'cens  *,  from 
tabes' co,  to  “waste  away.”]  Wasting 
or  shrivelling. 


Tab'n-Ia  Vit're-aA  (“  Glassy 
Table.”)  A  term  applied  to  the  internal 
plate  of  the  occipital  bone,  on  account  of 
its  brittleness. 

Tab'u-Iar.  [From  tab'ula,  a  “board,” 
or  “  table.”]  Like  a  board  or  table.  In 
Botany,  flattened  horizontally. 

Taecacese,®  tak-ka'she-e.  [From 
Tac'ca,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  small 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
India  and  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa. 

Ta-ehyg'ra-pky.  [Taebygra'- 
pbia;  from  ra\vs,  “short,”  and  ypdipw,  to 
“write.”]  Shorthand.  See  Stenography. 

Tac'tile.  [Tac'tilis;  from  iac'tus, 
“touch.”]  Pertaining  to  touch. 

Tac'tion.  [Tac'tio;  from  tan' go, 
tac'tum,  to  “  touch.”]  The  act  of  touch¬ 
ing:  touch. 

Tac'tus.®  [From  the  same.]  The 
sense  of  Touch,  which  see. 

Tac'tus  Er-u-di'tns.®  (“Instructed 
[or  Skilful]  Touch.”)  That  delicate  and 
discriminating  sense  of  touch  resulting 
from  the  union  of  judgment  and  expe¬ 
rience. 

Tac'tus  Ex-pertus.®  (“Experi¬ 
enced  Touch.”)  Essentially  the  same  as 
the  Tactus  Eruditus,  which  see. 

TaFuI-a.*  [Gr.  raivia.]  Originally, 
a  “fillet,”  “band,”  or  “riband.”  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  tapeworm,  a  genus  of  intes¬ 
tinal  worms  having  long,  flat,  and  jointed 
bodies. 

Tse'nla  Hip-po-cam'pi.®  The  Cor¬ 
pus  Fimbriatum,  which  see. 

Tse'nia  Ea'ta*  (“  Broad  Tape¬ 
worm”)  ;  also  called  Botb-ri-o-£eph'a- 
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Ins.®  A  worm  found  in  the  human  in¬ 
testines.  It  sometimes  attains  an  enor¬ 
mous  length, — fifty  or  sixty  yards,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  writers. 

Tse'nia  ©s'cu-lis  Mar-gl-nal'I- 
bns.*  (“  Tapeworm  with  Marginal 
Mouths  or  Foramina.”)  The  long  tape¬ 
worm,  or  Tvenia  Solium. 

Tse'nia  Sem-I-cir-cu-la'ris.® 

(“Semicircular  Band.”)  A  narrow,  fi¬ 
brous,  semi-transparent  band,  situated 
in  the  groove  between  the  optic  thalamus 
and  corpus  striatum. 

Tse'nia  So'li-um.*  The  long  tape¬ 
worm;  also  called  Tscnia  osculiu  marc/i- 
nalibus.  It  infests  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestines,  and  is  not  unfrequcntly  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  is  said  to 
be  sometimes  much  longer. 

Tse'nia  Ta-ri'ni.*  (“Band  of  Tari- 
nus.”)  A  yellowish  horny  band  which 
lies  over  the  vena  corpora  striata  of  tho 
brain,  first  noticed  by  Tarinus.  It  is  a 
thickening  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  ventricle. 

Tsc'mI-©Hi.  [Tsemoi'tles :  from  tse!  - 
nia,  a  “riband.”]  Resembling  a  riband. 

Taffetas  Vesicant,  t&f'tib'  v&'ze'- 
koNa'.  (“Blistering  Cloth.”)  Tho  samo 
as  P annus  Vesicatorius,  which  sec. 

Ta'fl-a.®  Rum,  or  tho  spirit  obtained 
by  distillation  from  tho  fermented  juice 
of  the  sugar-cane. 

Taille,  till.  Literally,  “  cutting.”  Tho 
French  term  for  Lithotomy,  which  see. 

Talc.  [Tal'cnm.]  A  foliated  magne¬ 
sian  mineral,  unctuous  to  tho  touch, 
used  for  tracing  lines  on  cloth,  etc. 

Ta'le-a.*  [From  0a\ A»s,  a  “young 
shoot”?]  A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
“graft,”  “ cutting,”  “shoot,”  or  “ stock.” 

Taliaco'tian  (ta-le-a-ko'shun)  Op-c- 
ra'tion.  An  operation  by  which,  in 
cases  of  deformity  or  deficiency  of  the 
nose,  a  new  one  is  made  by  turning  down 
a  flap  from  the  forehead,  or  other  part  of 
the  face;  first  practised  by  Taliacotius 
(or  Tagliacozzi).  See  Rhinoplasty. 

Tal'I-peS,  p'ecL’s.*  [From  ta'luc,  tho 
“  ankle,”  and  pes,  the  “  foot.”]  Applied 
to  various  kinds  of  the  distortion  com¬ 
monly  called  club-foot. 

Tal'ipes  E-qui'mts*  (“Equino 
Club-foot”),  or  Horse'-Foot.  Club-foot 
from  simple  retraction  of  the  heel,  so 
that  the  ankle  seems  to  resemble  that  of 
the  horse. 

Tal'ipes  Val'gns.®  Club-foot,  with 
distortion  outwards,  or  eversion. 

Tal'ipes  Va'rus.*  Club-foot,  with 
distortion  inwards. 
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Tftllow.  [Se'vum.]  Animal  fat, 
melted  and  separated  from  the  fibrous 
matter  mixed  with  it. 

T&l'pa.*  Literally,  a  “mole.”  Hence 
applied  to  a  tumor  under  the  skin,  com¬ 
pared  to  a  mole  under  the  ground.  Some¬ 
times  it  signifies  an  encysted  tumor  on 
the  head. 

Ta'lus.*  Literally,  a  “die,”  with 
which  a  game  of  dice  was  played.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  tho  astragalus  (or  ankle-bone), 
from  its  resemblanco  to  a  die. 

Taraarieaeese,'®  tain-a-re-ka'she-e. 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants  (shrubs  or  herbs),  confined  to  the 
Northern  hemisphere  and  tho  Old  World. 
It  includes  tho  Tam'arix  (Tamarisk), 
Mijrica' ria,  and  Triclianrus.  Several  of 
the  species  are  astringent  or  tonic;  and 
one,  the  Tam'arix  mannifera,  yields  a 
kind  of  manna,  consisting  of  mucilagi¬ 
nous  sugar. 

Tama-a-rin'dus.'®  [From  tainar 
(Arabic),  a  “date,”  and  In'dus,  “  Indian.”] 
A  Linneoan  genus  of  the  class  Mona- 
delphia,  natural  order  Lerjuminosx.  Also, 
tho  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  tho  pre¬ 
served  fruit  of  the  Tamarindus  Indica. 
It  is  refrigerant  and  laxative. 

Tsmariis/tMs  Im/dl-ca.*  (“Indian 
Tamarind.”)  The  systematic  name  of 
tho  tamarind-tree. 

Taiaa'a-rix  CraTli-ca.*  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  common  Tamarisk, 
a  tree  of  the  Linnman  class  Pentandria, 
and  natural  order  Tamaricaccse.  The 
bark,  wood,  and  leaves  arc  bitter  and 
astringent,  and  have  been  employed  in 
medicine. 

Tam'pan.  (French  pronunciation, 
toii'p^N®'.)  Literally,  a  “plug,”  or  “stop¬ 
per.”  A  portion  of  rag,  sponge,  etc.,  used 
in  Plugging,  which  see. 

Ta'iuus  Com-inu'nis.'®  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  common  Black  Bryony. 
The  root  is  diuretic. 

Tan-a-ce'tum.*  Tansy.  A  Linnsean 
genus  of  the  class  Sjnrjenesia,  natural 
order  Compositce.  Also,  the  Pharmaco- 
pceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb  of 
the  Tanace' turn  vidr/a're.  It  is  chiefly 
used  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Tanace'tnnii  VuH-ga're.*  Tho  com¬ 
mon  tansy-plant;  also  called  Tanasia. 

Ta-na'si-a.®  A  name  for  Tanace' turn 
vulrja're. 

Tan'gent.  [Tan'gens ;  present  par- 
ticiplo  of  tan' <jo,  to  “touch.”]  Literally, 
“touching,”  or  “that  which  touches.” 
The  tangent  to  a  curve  is  a  straight  line 
which  meets  or  touches  the  curve  with- 
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out  intersecting  it.  In  Trigonometry,  a 
tangent  is  a  straight  l.ne  viliich  touches 
a  circular  arc  at  ono  of  its  extremities, 
and  is  terminated  by  the  production  cf 
the  radius  passing  through  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity. 

Tan'iiiite.  [Tail'll  as,  a'tus.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  tannic  acid  (or  tannin)  with 
a  base. 

Tan'nic  A$'id.  The  same  as  Tannin, 
which  see. 

Tan'nin.  [Tanni'mim;  so  called 
from  its  use  in  tanning  ]  (Fr.  Acicle 
tannique,  3ls&d'  tin' nek'.)  Tannic  acid 
(the  Ag' !dum  tan' nicutn  of  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeias.)  The  peculiar  astringent  prin¬ 
ciple  of  vegetable  substances  on  which 
them  power  of  converting  skins  into  lea¬ 
ther  depends.  It  is  a  powerful  astrin¬ 
gent. 

Tansy.  See  Tanacetum  Vulgare. 

Tau  ta-liusi."  The  same  as  Colum- 
bium,  which  see. 

Tapeworm.  See  Taenia. 

Tapeworm,  larag.  See  T.enia  So¬ 
lium. 

Tap-I-o'ca.*  The  Pliarmaeopceial 
name  (U.S.  P  i.)  for  the  feoula  of  the 
root  of  the  Jinipha  Maui, 'tot.  As  an 
article  of  food  it  is  mild  and  easy  of 
digestion,  and  foi-au  an  excellent  diet  fox 
the  s:ck  or  convalescent. 

Tapping.  See  Pakacentesis. 

Tap'-Itoot.  A  fleshy  main  root  taper¬ 
ing  downwards,  having  a  moderate  thick¬ 
ness  compared  with  the  length,  and  ex¬ 
tending  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction,  as 
in  the  pine,  maple,  parsnip,  etc. 

Tar.  A  dark-brown,  viscid  liquid,  ob¬ 
tained  by  heating  the  wood  of  the  pine 
or  fir  tree.  It  consists  of  resin,  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  and  acetic  acid. 

Tar,  Barbadocs.  See  Petroleum 
Barbadense. 

Tar-an-tis'mus.*  [From  taran'tula, 
a  peculiar  kind  of  venomous  spider.] 
Tarantism.  The  morbid  desire  of  ex¬ 
cessive  motion,  or  dancing,  said  to  bo 
excited  by  music  in  those  affected  by  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula. 

Ta-ran'tu-la.*  A  species  of  poison¬ 
ous  spider,  whose  bite  was  supposed  to 
be  cured  by  music. 

Ta-rax'a-cu  in .®  Dandelion.  The 
Pharmacopoeia!  name  ||  for  the  root  of  Ihe 
Tarax'aenm  Dens-leo' ni*.  It  is  slightly 
tonic,  diuretic,  and  aperient,  and  appears 
to  have  a  snecific  action  on  the  liver.  It 
lias  sometimes  proved  extremely  bene¬ 
ficial  in  affections  accompanied  by  tor¬ 
pidity  of  that  organ. 


Tarax'aenm  Cof'fee.  Dandelion 
Coffee;  a  powder  consisting  cf  tarax¬ 
acum-root.,  cleaned,  dried,  and  powdeicd, 
and  mixed  villi  coffee. 

Tarax'accru  Bcns-Ie-o'Kis.® 

(“Tooth  cf  Lion.”)  The  systematic 
name  of  the  dandelion.  Bee  Taraxa¬ 
cum. 

Ta-rax'is.*  [Frcm  rapucow,  to 
“trouble,”  or  “confound.”]  A  slight 
inflammation  cf  tl:c  eye. 

Tar-tll-fio'rus.'*  [Frcm  tc:r' dr  c, 
“slow,”  cr  “late,”  and  Jlos,  a  “Cower.' J 
Flowering  late. 

Tardigrada.  See  Tardicradus. 

Tar-6ig'ra-<I«s.*  [From  tcr'dvs, 
“slow,”  and  ijra'dus,  a  “step.”]  Tardi¬ 
grade.  Moving  slowly.  Applied  in  ihc 
plural  muter  ( Tardiy'rada )  to  certain 
animals,  which  frcm  their  peculiar  ci  n- 
struction  move  with  cxccssivo  slowness, 
as  the  sloths. 

Targct-SIiapecI.  See  Peltate, 
Scutifor.m,  and  1  nvr.oiD. 

Tarim  Fens.  See  Pons  Tarini. 

Tar's,:;!.  [Tarsa'Iis;  frcm  tor'#?;*.] 
Eclonging  to  ll.e  taunts ;  also,  to  the 
cartilage  cf  the  eyelid. 

Tar'ssl  CarYS-Ia-ges.  The  thin 
clastic  plates  which  give  shape  to  the 
eyelids. 

Tar'si,*  gen.  Tar-so'rum,  the  plural 
of  Tarsus,  which  see. 

Tar-so-piIiyTnsj,  a: is.*  [Frcm  tar'- 
sus,  and  <j>vpa,  a  “growth.”]  A  morbid 
growth  or  tumor  of  the  tarsus. 

Tar-sor'rlta-irliy.  [Tarsorilia'- 
jiltia ;  frcm  tar' sits,  and  pa<j fj,  a  “suture.”] 
The  uniting  by  suture  any  wound  ol  the 
eyelids  rear  the  tarsus. 

Tar-sot'o-ixry.  [Tarsoto'mia:  from 
tar' sits,  and  rip  or,  to  “cut.”]  A  cutting 
cf  the  tarsus,  or  cartilage  of  the  eye¬ 
lid. 

Tar 'sms,*  plural  Tar'si.  [From 
-apod;,  the  “instep.”]  That  portion  of 
the  foot  between  the  metatarsal  bones 
and  the  leg,  itself  comprising  seven 
bones;  the  instep.  Also,  the  thin  carti¬ 
lage  towards  the  edge  of  each  eyelid, 
giving  it  firmness  and  shape.  Apj  lied 
also  to  a  number  of  minute  joints  in  in¬ 
sects,  forming  the  fifth  principal  segment 
of  the  leg  cr  foot. 

Tar'tar.  [Tar'tarum,  or  Tarta¬ 
rus.]  The  substance  which  concretes 
on  the  inside  of  wine-casks;  the  impure 
supertartrate  of  potash.  A lro,  an  earthy- 
like  substance  deposited  from  the  saliva, 
which  becomes  jnernsted  on  the  human 
teeth.  See  Odontolithus,  and  Tophus. 
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Tar'tar,  Cream  of.  The  bitartrate 
of  potash.  See  Potass^®  Bitartras. 

Tar'tar  E-met'ic.  The  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potassa  ( Antimo'nii  et 
potas'sie  tar'tras)  of  the  U.S.  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  or  Antimo'nium  tartara' turn  (Br. 
Ph.),  also  termed  Antimo'nii  potas'sio- 
tar'tras,  and  Antimo'nium  tartariza' turn. 
Tartar  emetic  is  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  preparations  of  antimony.  It  is  a 
powerful  arterial  sedative:  in  small  doses 
it  acts  as  a  diaphoretic,  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  as  an  emetic,  and  sometimes  as  a 
cathartic. 

Tar'ta-rat-ed  Aii'tl-mo-ny.  |  Anti- 
mo'niiun  Tartara'tum.]  See  Tar¬ 
tar  Emetic. 

Tar-tar'ic.  [Tartar'icus.]  Applied 
to  an  acid  obtained  from  tartar.  It  is 
refrigerant  and  antiseptic. 

Tar'ta-razed  Antimony.  [Anti- 
mo'nium  Tartariza'tum.]  Sec  Tar¬ 
tar  Emetic. 

Tar  trate.  [Tar'tras,  a'ffs.]  A  com¬ 
bination  of  tartaric  acid  with  a  base. 

Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Po¬ 
tassa.  See  Tartar  Emetic. 

Tartre  des  ISents,  taRtR  d&  dox°. 
(“Tartar  of  the  Teeth.”)  The  French 
term  for  Odontolitiics,  which  see. 

Taste.  [Lat.  Gus'tns;  Fr.  Gout,  goo.] 
That  sense  by  which  wo  perceive  the  sa¬ 
vors  of  certain  bodies  upon  the  tongue, 
which  is  its  principal  organ.  The  lips, 
the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  the  palate, 
teeth,  velum  pendulum  palati,  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  and  even  the  stomach,  are 
also  susceptible  of  impressions  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  same  bodies,  which  are 
termed  sapid  bodies. 

Taste,  Morbid.  See  Parageusis. 

Taste'less  A'gue-Drop.  An  arseni¬ 
cal  solution,  formerly  in  great  repute,  for 
which  Fowler’s  solution,  or  the  Liquor 
arsenicalis,  is  now  substituted. 

Taste'less  Salt.  A  name  for  phos¬ 
phate  of  soda. 

Tau'rin.  [Tanri'na;  from  ravpo 
a  “  bull.”]  A  particular  animal  sub¬ 
stance  in  bile,  first  discovered  in  ox¬ 
gall. 

Tan-ro-chol'ic.  [Tanrochol'icus ; 

from  tau'rus,  a  “  bull,”  or  “  ox,”  and  XoM, 
“  bile.”]  A  term  applied  to  a  peculiar 
acid  found  in  the  bile  of  the  ox,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  glycholic  acid.  The  latter, 
or  a  substance  neatly  allied  to  it,  is  found 
in  the  human  bile,  in  which,  however, 
taurocholic  acid  appears  to  be  wanting. 

Taxacete,®  tax-a'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
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found  in  the  milder  climates  of  a  great 
part  of  the  world.  It  includes  the 
Tax' us  (Yew),  and  other  trees  which  are 
valuable  for  timber. 

Tax-i-der'mie.  [TaxMer'micus.] 
Belonging  to  taxidermy. 

Tax-i-tler'my.  [Taxider'mia; 

from  riijif,  “  arrangement,”  and  iippa,  a 
“skin.”]  The  art  of  stuffing  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  skins  of  animals  so  as  to  re¬ 
present  their  natural  appearance,  habits, 
and  attitudes  in  life. 

Tax'is.*  [From  riiaaco,  to  “put  in 
order.”]  The  operation  of  replacing  by 
the  hand,  without  instruments,  any  parts 
which  have  quitted  their  natural  situa¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  reduction  of  hernia,  etc. 

Tax-ol'o-gy,  or  Tax-oat 'o-rny. 
[From  ra^ts,  “arrangement,”  and  Xoyoj,  a 
“  discourse.”]  The  department  of  Botany 
which  relates  to  classification. 

Tax-on'o-my.  [Taxono'mia;  from 
ra\ig,  “  arrangement,”  and  v6pof,  a  “law.”] 
The  theory  of  classifications;  the  laws 
which  preside  at  their  construction.  See 
Taxology. 

Tax' us.*  (Fr.  If,  Xf.)  The  Yew-tree. 
A  tree  belonging  to  the  order  or  tribe 
Conifers:.  The  leaves  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy. 

Tea.  [Lat.  Tlse'a;  Fr.  The,  tl.]  Tho 
dried  leaves  of  a  Chinese  evergreen  shrub, 
of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
Thea  Ni'gra,  black  or  bohea  tea,  and 
Thea  Vir'idis,  green  tea.  It  belongs  to 
the  L inmean  class  Polyandria,  and  nat¬ 
ural  order  Ternstromiacets.  In  the  form 
of  an  infusion  it  is  used  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  any  other  artificial  beverage. 
It  is  slightly  astringent,  and  produces  a 
decidedly  exhilarating  effect  on  the  ner¬ 
vous  system.  When  taken  by  those  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  it,  it  causes  wake¬ 
fulness. 

Tear.  [Lat.  Each 'ryma,  o r  T.ac ' ry- 

ma;  Gr.  iaKpvpa,  or  iaicpvov-  Fr.  Larrne, 
laRm.]  A  limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the 
lachrymal  gland,  and,  in  the  ordinary 
condition  of  the  part,  diffused  between 
the  eyeball  and  eyelids,  to  facilitate  their 
movements.  A  permanent  and  morbid 
excess  of  this  secretion  is  termed  Epi¬ 
phora  (which  see).  The  tears  are  saline, 
with  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  turning 
delicate  vegetable  blues  to  green.  Tho 
term  tear  is  also  applied  to  drops  (or  small 
pieces)  of  gum  of  a  globular  or  semi- 
globular  shape,  having  dried  in  the  form 
they  present  on  issuing  from  the  plant. 

Tech-no-cau'sis.*  [From  rbc^n, 
“  art,”  and  Kavms,  a  “  burning.”]  Artifi- 
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cial  burning,  or  application  of  the  moxa, 
hot  iron,  etc. 

Tecli-nol'o-£y.  [Technolo'gia ; 

from  rixi/ri,  “art,”  and  \6yo;,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  on  art  or  the  arts, 
especially  the  useful  arts:  a  description 
of  the  arts. 

Tec-noc-to'mi-a.®  [From  tzkvov,  a 
“child,”  and  ktsIv a>,  to  “kill.”]  Child- 
murder,  or  infanticide. 

Tec-ti-bran'chi-ate.  [Tectibran- 

chia'fns;  from  tec'tus,  “covered,”  and 
bran' cliii c.]  Having  branchise  more  or 
less  covered  by  the  mantle.  Applied  to 
an  order  of  Mollusks. 

Tec-tri'ceS,®  the  plural  of  Tectrix. 

Tec'trix,  icis.*  [From  te'go,  tec' turn,  to 
“cover.”]  Covering  or  hiding.  Applied 
in  the  plural  (tectri'ces)  to  the  feathers 
which  cover  the  quill-feathers  and  other 
parts  of  the  wings  of  birds. 

Teetli.  See  Tooth. 

Teeth,  Grinding  of.  Sec  Stridor 
Dentium. 

Teeth,  Pcr'ma-iient.  [Den'tes 
Pernianen'tes.]  A  term  applied  to 
the  teeth  of  the  adult,  thirty-two  in 
all.  See  Tooth. 

Teeth'ing.  Cutting  of  the  teeth,  or 
dentition. 

Teg'men,  inis*  or  Teg-men'tum.* 

[From  te'go,  to  “cover.”]  A  covering, 
whether  scale  or  membrane,  of  fruits, 
flowers,  etc. :  thus,  the  scales  covering  the 
leaf-buds  of  deciduous  trees  of  cold  cli¬ 
mates  are  called  tegmenta.  Applied  to  the 
inner  coat  of  the  seeds  of  plants.  Also 
applied  to  the  superior  wings  of  insects 
when  coriaceous  or  pergamentaceous,  and 
furnished  with  nervures,  as  in  the  Orthop- 
tera. 

Teg-men'ta,®  the  plural  of  Tegmen¬ 
tum,  which  see. 

Teg'mI-nate.  [Tegmma'tus.]  En¬ 
veloped  in  a  tegmen. 

Teg'u-ment.  [Tegumen'ttiin ; 

from  te'go,  to  “cover.”]  Applied  to  a 
membrane  which  covers  the  sort  of  ferns 
(the  indusium,  or  involucrum,  of  some  au¬ 
thors).  Also,  nearly  the  same  as  In¬ 
tegument. 

Tegument,  tAgii'moN0'.  The  French 
term  for  Integument,  which  see. 

Teigne,  ten  or  tin.  The  French  term 
for  Porrigo,  which  see. 

Te'la.-1'  A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
“web.”  Applied  to  a  membrane  or  tissue. 

Te'la  Ad-i-po'sa.®  A  name  for 
Adipose  Membrane,  which  see. 

Te'la  Cel-lu-Jo'sa.®  A  name  for 
Cellular  Tissue,  which  see. 


Te'la  -Clior-o-i'de-a.®  (“  Choroid 
Web.”)  A  membranous  prolongation  of 
the  pia  mater  in  the  third  ventricle. 

Te-lan-gi-ec-ta'si-a,®  or  Te-Jan-gl- 

ec'ta-sis.®  [From  reXog,  the  “end,” 
dyyeton,  a  “  vessel,”  and  tKTaais,  “  exten¬ 
sion.”],  Literally,  an  extension  of  the 
terminations  of  the  vessels  (i.e.  of  the 
capillaries).  A  term  for  the  dilatation 
of  the  capillary  vessels. 

Te-Ian-gi-o'sIs.  [From  rtAoj,  the 
“end,”  and  dyyuov,  a  “.vessel.”]  Disease 
of  the  capillary  vessels. 

Tel-e-ol'o-gy.  [Telcolo'gia;  from 
rsXoj,  “end,”  or  “purpose,”  and  A oyo;,  a 
“discourse.”]  The  doctrine  of  final 
causes;  i.e.  the  doctrine  that  the  different 
parts  of  the  universe  have  been  created 
for  a  special  end  or  purpose. 

Tcl'e-scope.  [Telcsco'pimn ;  from 
rjjAf,  “far  off,”  and  oKomu,  to  “observe,” 
or  to  “see.”]  An  optical  instrument  for 
viewing  distant  objects;  a  tube  having 
a  convex  object-glass  at  one  end,  and  a 
convex  (or  concave)  lens  at  the  other, 
placed  at  the  distance  of  the  sum  (or 
difference)  of  their  focal  lengths.  Tele¬ 
scopes  are  of  two  kinds,  refracting  and 
reflecting  :  the  former  depending  on  the 
use  of  properly  figured  lenses  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  pass;  and  the 
latter  on  the  use  of  specula  or  polished 
metallic  mirrors  which  reflect  the  rays. 

Telluratc.  See  Telluric. 

Tel'Iu-jrat-ed.  [Tellura'lns.]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  gas  which  holds  tellurium  in 
solution. 

Tel-lu'ric.  [Tellu'ricus;  from  tel- 
lu'rium.\  Belonging  to  tellurium.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  peroxide  of  tellurium,  which 
is  called  telluric  acid,  and  combines  with 
many  of  the  metallic  oxides,  producing 
a  class  of  compounds  called  Tellurates. 

Tel-lu'ri-um.®  [From  Tel' lus,  the 
“earth.”  It  may  be  observed  that  many 
of  the  metals  are  named  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  planets.  Besides  the  well-known 
examples  of  Mercury  and  Saturn  (Latin 
Saturnus,  a  name  for  “lead”),  we  have 
Cerium  from  Ceres,  Palladium  from  Pal¬ 
las,  Selenium  from  oeXifri,  the  “moon,” 
etc.]  A  rare  metal  found  in  the  gold¬ 
mines  of  Transylvania.  It  is  white, 
brilliant,  brittle,  and  easily  fusible.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  6.25. 

Temp.  dext.  =  Tcm'pori  dex'tro .* 
“To  the  right  temple.” 

Tempe.  See  Temple. 

Tem'per-a-ment.  [Temperamen’- 
turn;  from  tem'pero,  tempera' turn,  to 
“mix,”  to  “temper;”  because  it  was 
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supposed  to  depend  on  the  mixture  or 
apportioning  cf  tho  different  humors  of 
the  body.]  The  peculiar  constitution  cf 
the  body;  that  peculiarity  of  physical 
organization  which  to  a  certain  extent 
influences  tho  disposition  and  character 
of  men. 

Many  of  the  old  physiologists  attached 
great  importance  to  temperament.  The 
different  kinds  have  been  variously  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  different  writers :  the  best 
classification  is  perhaps  the  following  : — 

1.  The  Sanguineous  (or  Sanguine) 
Temperament,  characterized  by  a  fair  and 
ruddy  complexion,  yellow,  red,  or  light 
auburn  hair,  a  full,  muscular  develop¬ 
ment,  large,  full  veins,  and  an  active 
pulse,  all  indicating  an  abundant  supply 
of  blood.  Persons  of  this  description, 
are  usua  ffy,  it  is  said,  of  a  hopeful  dispo¬ 
sition,  fond  of  pleasure,  with  strong  and 
eager  passions,  but  deficient  in  constancy 
of  purpose,  especially  when  tho  object  of 
their  pursuit  can  only  be  won  by  perse¬ 
verance  and  long  delay. 

2.  The  Bilious  Temperament,  cha¬ 
racterized  by  a  preponderance  of  bile, 
indicated  by  a  dark  or  sallow  complex¬ 
ion,  black  hair,  and  a  slow  or  moderate 
circulation  of  tho  blood.  Persons  of 
this  temperament,  it  is  said,  arc  apt  to 
he  grave  and  thoughtful,  remarkable  for 
firmness  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  capa¬ 
ble  of  long  endurance,  constant  in  their 
attachments,  implacable  in  their  hate, 
etc.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  a  modern 
writer,  that  nearly  all  the  groat  tyrants 
mentioned  in  history,  appear  to  have 
possessed  a  large  share  of  the  bilious 
temperament. 

The  term  choleric,  though  often  used 
(in  accordance  with  its  etymology)  as 
synonymous  with  bilious,  implies,  in  its 
popular  acceptation,  a  certain  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  bilious  and  sanguineous  tem¬ 
peraments. 

3.  The  Lymphatic  (or  Phlegmatic) 
Temperament,  resulting,  according  to 
the  old  physiologists,  from  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  lymph,  or  phlegm  (which  was 
regarded  as  the  cold  and  watery  humor 
of  tho  body),  in  the  system.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  fair  but  not  ruddy 
complexion,  light  hair,  and  a  general 
softnoss  or  laxity  of  the  tissues.  Per¬ 
sons  of  this  temperament,  it  is  said,  are 
apt  to  be  of  a  mild  and  amiab’e  dis¬ 
position,  but  to  possess  little  activity  or 
force  of  character. 

The  ancients  reckoned  also  among  the 
temperaments  the  Atrabilious  or  Me- 
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lancholic,  characterized  by  a  predomi¬ 
nance  of  hlach  bile  (which  was  supposed 
to  bo  secreted  by  the  spleen),  rendering 
the  disposition  melancholy  and  morose; 
and  when  in  great  excess,  producing  hy¬ 
pochondriasis.  This,  however,  is  so  ob¬ 
viously  a  diseased  condition  of  tho  sys¬ 
tem  that  it  scarcely  merits  a  place  among 
tho  other  temperaments,  which  arc,  pro¬ 
perly,  not  forms  of  disease,  but  merely 
constitutional  peculiarities. 

To  the  foregoing  has  been  added,  more 
recently, — 

4.  The  Nervous  Temperament,  cha¬ 
racterized  by  the  predominance  of  the 
nervous  element,  and  by  great  activity 
or  susceptibility  of  the  great  nervous 
centre,  the  brain.  Persons  possessing 
this  temperament  are  usually  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  impressibility,  their 
capability  of  intense  feeling  or  intense 
excitement  (which  is  often,  however,  not 
manifested  externally),  and  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  activity  of  all  those  functions  directly 
dependent  upon  tho  brain  and  nervous 
system.  Literary  men,  especially  thoso 
distinguished  in  poetry  or  imaginative 
literature,  are  usually  of  this  tempera¬ 
ment. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  in  no  instance  is  any  one  tempera¬ 
ment  to  be  found  absolutely  unmixed, 
but  even  in  the  most  strongly-marked 
cases  it  will  be  qualified  by  elements  be¬ 
longing  to  the  other  temperaments, — not 
to  speak  of  the  modifications  caused  by 
moral  or  educational  influences.  Yet,  if 
we  tako  tho  most  remarkable  examples 
of  each  class, — that,  is,  those  in  which 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  some  one 
temperament  arc  most  fully  developed 
with  the  smallest  admixture  of  other 
elements, — wo  shall  probably  find  that, 
though  much  of  a  mcrety  fanciful  cha¬ 
racter  has  been  written  on  this  subject, 
the  views  of  tho  old  physiologists  arc  not 
without  considerable  foundation  in  truth. 

Tean'pe-rastee.  [SoSwi'efas,  or 
Tejmpei’aii'tia ;  from  the  same.]  Mode¬ 
ration  in  eating  and  drinking,  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  to  tho  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health. 

TeniB»ei’Riitia,*  tern -pe -ran'  she- a. 
[From  the  same.]  Agents  which  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  body  when  un¬ 
duly  augmented,  as  cold,  acids,  certain 
saPs,  etc. 

'S'eisi'per-ate.  [Tempo  i’» ' tia s ;  from 
the  same  ]  Moderate;  without  excess; 
tempered. 

Tflia'jwr-a-ture.  [Teinperatu'ra ; 
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from  the  same.]  A  definite  or  certain 
degree  of  sensible  heat,  as  measured  by 
the  thermometer. 

Tem'ple.  [Lat.  Tcm'pus,  oris,  plu¬ 
ral  Tem'pora;  Gr.  Kporatfog  ;  Fr.  Tempe, 
toMp.]  The  lateral  region  of  the  head 
above  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  and  to 
the  car.  In  Entomology,  the  part  from 
each  side  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyes 
between  the  forehead  and  the  vertex. 

Tem'po-ra,®  the  plural  of  tcm'pus, 
the  temple  of  the  head. 

Tem'po-ral.  [Teinpora'lis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  tempora,  or  temples. 

Tem-po-ra'lis.®  (“Temporal  [Mus¬ 
cle].”)  A  muscle  arising  from  the  tem¬ 
poral  fossa  and  the  semicircular  line 
bounding  it,  and  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower 
jaw.  It  draws  the  jaw  upwards.  • 

Temporary  Teeth.  Sec  Tooth. 

Tem'u-lence.  [Temulen'tia;  from 
feme' turn,  “strong  wine.”]  Drunken¬ 
ness;  intoxication. 

Te-na^'I-ty.  [Tesia^'itas,  a’tis; 
from  te'nax,  tcna'cis,  “tenacious.”]  The 
power  of  resistance  which  bodies  oppose 
to  efforts  to  break  them  cither  by  shock, 
pressure,  or  traction. 

Te-mac'm-lisiii.®  [From  te’nco,  to 
“hold  fast.”]  A  small,  hook-shaped  in¬ 
strument  for  taking  up  divided  vessels. 

Tesi'di-neS,*  gen.  Tera'di-mum,  the 
plural  of  Texdo,  which  sec. 

Ten 'di-nous.  [Teisdinio'sus ;  from 
ten’ clo,  ten' dims,  a  “tendon.”]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  tendons,  or  like  tendons. 

Temdo  Achillas.  Sec  Achillis, 
Texdo. 

Ten'don.  [Tea 'do,  inis  or  o nis, 
plural  Tem'dines,  or  Tem'doiaes; 

from  ten' do,  to  “  stretch.”]  A  white, 
fibrous  cord,  more  or  less  round,  by 
which  a  muscle  is  attached  to  a  bone; 
vulgarly,  a  “guider.” 

Ten'dril.  [Cir'rns.]  A  tendril  is 
commonly  a  thread-like,  leafless  branch, 
capable  of  coiling  spirally,  by  which 
some  climbing  plants  attach  themselves 
to  surrounding  bodies  for  support.  Some¬ 
times  tendrils  belong  to  the  leaves,  as  in 
the  pea. 

Te-nes'mns.*  [From  rtirn,  to 
“  stretch,”  or  “strain.”]  A  constant  de¬ 
sire  to  go  to  stool,  with  great  straining, 
but  no  discharge. 

Tea  -011.togra.pI1y.  [Tenonto- 
gra'pSuia;  from  tzvcov,  tcvovto;,  a  “ten¬ 
don,”  and  ypa<pu,  to  “write.”]  A  descrip¬ 
tion  or  delineation  of  the  tendons. 

Ten-on-tol'o-gy.  [Tenontolo'gia; 
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from  riuoiv,  a  “tendon,”  and  \6yo$,  a 
“discourse.”]  The  doctrine  or  science 
of  the  tendons. 

Te-not'o-my.  [Tcnoto'mia;  from 
Thus,  a  “tendon,”  and  Ttpvbj,  to  “cut.”] 
The  cutting  of  a  tendon  with  a  view  to 
remedy  certain  distortions  caused  by  mus¬ 
cular  contractions.  See  Loxaiithron. 

Ten'sion.  [Ten'sio,  o 'nis;  from 
ten' do,  ten' sum,  to  “stretch.”]  The  act 
of  stretching  or  straining;  the  state  of 
being  stretched  or  drawn  tight. 

Tensive.  [Tensi'vus;  from  the 
same.]  Tending  to  stretch  or  make  tense. 
Attended  with  a  feeling  of  tension. 

Ten'sor,  o'r/s.*  [From  the  same.] 
A  stretcher,  or  extender,  or  that  which 
stretches  or  makes  tense.  Applied  to 
certain  muscles. 

Ten'sor  Tym'pa-ni.®  (“Stretcher 
of  the  Tympanum.”)  A  muscle  of  the 
tympanum  which  by  its  contraction  acts 
upon  the  membrana  tympani  and  modi¬ 
fies  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Ten'sor  Va-giiuc  Fem'o-ris.® 
(“  That  which  makes  tense  the  Sheath 
of  the  Thigh.”)  The  name  of  a  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium 
and  is  inserted  into  the  fascia  lata, 
whence  it  is  also  called  Fascia' lis  and 
Fascia  lata.  It  stretches  the  fascia,  etc. 

Tent.  [Ten'ta,  l.iiiunicn'tum. 
Penicil'lum:  from  ten' do,  ten1  sum  or 
ten' turn,  to  “stretch,”  or  “spread.”]  A  roll 
of  lint,  or  piece  of  prepared  sponge,  for 
keeping  open  or  dilating  sores,  sinuses, etc. 

Tent,  Sponge.  See  Sponge-Tent. 

Tentacle.  Sec  Tentaculum. 

Ten-tac'ii-la,®  the  plural  of  Tentac- 
ulum,  which  sec. 

Ten-tac'n-late.  [Tentacula 'tus ; 

from  tentac’nlum .]  Having  tentacula  or 
appendages  resembling  tentacula. 

Ten-tac'u-Ium,*  plural  Ten-tac'n- 

la.  [From  ten’ to,  to  “feel  often.”]  A 
tentacle,  or  feeler.  This  term  is  used  in 
a  restricted  sense  to  signify  the  long, 
filiform,  inarticulate  appendage  of  the 
mouth  of  Anellata  or  Annelides.  It  is 
also  applied  to  all  appendages,  whether 
jointed  or  not,  which  are  used  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  exploration  and  prehension. 

Ten-to'ri-nni.*  [From  ien’do,  ten'- 
tum,  to  “stretch.”]  Originally,  a  tent  or 
pavilion.  Applied  to  the  horizontal  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  dura  mater  between  the  cere¬ 
brum  and  cerebellum. 

Teii-u-i-cos-ta'tus.*  [From  ten'uis, 
“slender,”  and  cos'ta,  a  “rib.”]  Having 
slender  ribs.  Applied  to  the  leaves  of 
plants. 
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’!'on-n-i-£b>  'rus.*  [From  ten'uis, 
“slender,”  “thin,”  and  jlos,  a  “flower.”] 
Having  slender  flowers  :  tenuiflo'rous. 

Ten-u-I-sil-i-qua'tus.®  [From  ten'¬ 
uis,  “slender,”  “thin,”  and  sil'iqua,  a 
“pod.”]  Having  slender  pods. 

Te'pal.  [Analogous  to  Sepal.]  A 
name  proposed  for  a  leaf  or  part  of  a 
perianth  when  it  is  uncertain  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  calyx  or  corolla. 

Tep-i-cla'rl-um.®  [From  tep'idus, 
“lukewarm.”]  A  warm  or  tepid  bath. 

Ter-.  “Thrice.”  A  prefix  to  names 
of  salts,  denoting  that  three  atoms  of 
acid  are  combined  with  one  of  base. 

T^r-a-tol'o-gy.  [Teratolo  'gia; 
from  T'pas,T£[taro ;,  a  “monster,”  and  \6yo;, 
a  “discourse.”]  That  branch  of  Physi¬ 
ology  which  treats  of  monsters,  or  the 
various  malformations  of  the  organic 
kingdoms  of  nature. 

Ter-elilo'ritle  of  For'myle.  A 
name  for  Chloroform,  which  see. 

Ter'^Ine.  [Terci'na;  from  ter, 
“thrice.”]  The  third  coat  of  tho  ovule 
of  a  plant, — i.e.  the  inner  coat  when  the 
ovule  has  three. 

TCr-c-bel'la.5  [Diminutive  of  ter'e- 
Ira,  a  “gimlet.”]  A  kind  of  instrument 
with  which  the  posterior  part  of  a  great 
number  of  insects  is  provided,  serving 
to  pierce  the  epidermis  of  vegetables,  or 
the  skin  of  animals,  in  order  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  Also,  an  old  name  for  the 
trepan. 

Terebintaceae,®  ter-e-bin-ta'she-e,  or 
Ter-e-foin-tha'ce-se.®  [From  TcrcbiW- 
thus,  one  of  the  genera.]  The  Jussicuan 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants.  It 
has  been  divided  by  Brown,  and  its 
genera  have  been  chiefly  distributed 
between  the  orders  Anacardiacem  and 
Amyridacese. 

Ter-e-bin'tlii-iia.®  (“  Turpentine.”) 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  concrete  juice  of  the  Pinus  palusiris, 
and  of  other  species  of  Pinus.  It  is 
stimulant,  diuretic,  anthelmintic,  and,  in 
large  doses,  laxative. 

Terebin'thina  A-mer-i-ca'na.® 
The  name  for  an  olco-rcsin  from  tho  Pi- 
iiu8  palustris  and  Pinus  tseda. 

Terebin'thina  Can-a-den'sis® 
(“  Canada  Turpentine”),  or  Bal'sam  of 
Fir.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  tho 
juice  of  the  Abies  balsamea.  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  Bal'samum  Canaden'se,  or 
“  Canada  Balsam.”  " 

Terebin'thina  Chi'a.®  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeia!  name  (Bond,  and  Ed.  Ph.) 
for  the  Chian  (or  Cyprian)  turpentine. 
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Terebin'thina  Ven'e-ta.®  The 

Pharmacopoeial  name  (Ed.  Ph.)  for 
Venice  turpentine,  obtained  from  Pinus 
larix,  or  the  larch-tree. 

Terebin'thina  Tul-garis.*  Com¬ 
mon  turpentine  obtained  from  Pinus 
sylvestris. 

Terebinthina;  Oleum.  See  Oleum 
Terebinth  inae. 

TCr-e-bin'thl-nate.  [Terebinth!- 

na'tus.]  Of  tho  nature  of  turpentine; 
containing  turpentine. 

T£r'e-bra,*  and  T&r-e-bel  la.® 
[From  ter'ebro,  to  “bore.”]  Literally,  a 
“borer.”  In  Surgery,  a  trepan. 

Terebrantia,®  ter-e-bran'sho-a. 
[Neuter  plural  of  ter’ ebrans,  present  par¬ 
ticiple  of  ter'ebro,  to  “bore.”]  Literally, 
“boring  [animals].”  A  term  applied  to 
a  section  of  hymenopterous  insects  pos¬ 
sessing  an  instrument  (termed  ter'ebra, 
or  “borer”)  for  perforating  bodies  in 
order  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Some  of  the 
Tercbrantia,  for  example,  tho  ichneumon- 
fly,  deposit  their  ova  in  tho  subcutaneous 
fatty  matter  found  in  the  larva)  and 
pupaj  of  other  insects,  so  that  their  young 
when  hatched  are  abundantly  provided 
with  the  needful  nourishment. 

Te'res,®  gen.  Ter'e-tis.  A  Latin 
adjective,  signifying  “long  and  round,” 
“terete.”  Applied  to  two  muscles,  tho 
major  and  minor,  which  arise  from  tho 
scapula  and  arc  inserted  into  the  hume¬ 
rus.  They  movo  the  arm  in  various  di¬ 
rections. 

Te-rete'.  [From  te'res,  “long  and 
round.”]  Long  and  round, — that  is, 
having  tho  cross-section  circular. 

T6r-e-tI-cau'Iis.®  [From  te'res, 
“  round,”  “  terete,”  and  can' (is,  a  “  stem.”] 
Having  a  fine  rounded  stem. 

Tcr-gem'l-nate.  [Tergern'inns ; 
from  ter,  “thrice,”  and  gem' inns,  “dou¬ 
ble.”]  “  Three  times  double,”  or  thrice 
twin ;  as  when  a  forked  leaf-stalk  has 
two  leaflets  at  the  end  of  each  portion, 
and  two  at  the  division  of  tho  fork. 

Ter-gl-sper'mus.®  [From  ter'gum, 
tho  “back,”  and  a-nkpya,  “seed.”]  Bear¬ 
ing  reproductive  corpuscles  on  the  back 
of  the  leaves;  tergispermous. 

Ter'mi-nal.  [From  ter'minus,  an 
“end.”]  Relating  to  the  end.  Often 
applied  substantively  to  tho  terminating 
syllable  or  syllables  of  a  compound 
term,  as  -ate  in  Sulphate,  -ides  in  Cono- 
ides.  In  Botany,  belonging  or  relating 
to  the  summit. 

Ter-mi-na'H-a.®  A  genus  of  East 
Indian  plants  of  the  natural  order  Com- 
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bretctcese.  It  bears  a  fruit  called  Myro- 
balan,  which  see. 

Ter-ml-nol'o-gy.  [Terminolo'- 

gia;  from  ter' minus,  a  “term,”  and  Aoyoj, 
a  “  discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  or  science  of  technical  terms  be¬ 
longing  to  the  different  arts  and  sciences; 
or  that  preliminary  knowledge  which 
teaches  us  to  define  the  technical  or  pe¬ 
culiar  terms  employed.  Often  the  same 
as  Glossology. 

Ter'na-ry.  [Terna'riiis;  from  ter' - 
ntts,  “three,”  or  “three  by  three.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  number  three,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  three.  Arranged  in  threes.  Ap¬ 
plied  by  Dalton  to  any  chemical  com¬ 
pound  formed  by  the  union  of  three 
atoms.  See  Atomic  Theory. 

Ter'nate.  [Terna'tws;  from  the 
same.]  Arranged  three  by  three,  or 
united  in  threes ;  trifoliate.  Applied  to 
compound  leaves,  such  as  that  of  the 
clover. 

Tcr-ni-fflo'rous.  [Teinniflo'rns ; 

from  ter' nus,  “by  threes,”  and  fios,  a 
“  flower.”]  Having  flowers  disposed  three 
by  three. 

Ter-sii-fo'li-oms.  [Temifo'lins ; 

from  ter' nus,  “three  by  three,”  ancl  fo'- 
lium,  a  “leaf.”]*  Having  verticillated 
leaves,  three  by  three. 

Tcr-ni-spi'ims.®  [From  ter'nus, 
“three  by  three,”  and  spi'na,  a  “thorn.”] 
Bearing  spines  which  arc  arranged  three 
by  three. 

Ternstromiacese,®  tern-strom-e-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Ternstrd'tpia,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  China,  Ja¬ 
pan,  India,  and  America.  It  includes 
the  beautiful  Camel'lia  Jctpon'ica  and 
the  The' a  (tea-plant),  the  decoction  of 
which  is  a  favorite  beverage  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world. 

Ter'ra.*  A  Latin  word  signifying 
the  “land;”  hence,  applied  to  the  planet 
Earth,  also  to  the  substances  termed 
earths.  See  Earth. 

Ter'ra  Ja-pon'i-ca.®  (“Japan 
Earth.”)  Sec  Catechu. 

Ter'ra  lem'ni-a.3'  (“Lemnian 
Earth.”)  An  argillaceous  substance, 
prepared,  it  is  said,  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Bao-bab  tree,  which  has  been  employed 
as  an  astringent. 

Ter'ra  ©-i*el-la'na,*  or  Ter'ra  ©r- 
le-a'ma.*  Names  for  Axstotto,  which  see. 

Ter'ra  Pom-tle-ro'sa.®  (“  Heavy 
Earth.”)  See  Baryta. 

Ter'rae  ©Te-um.®  (“  Oil  of  Earth.”) 
A  name  for  petroleum. 


T£r-ra'que-ous.  [From  ter'ra,  the 
“earth,”  and  a' qua,  “water.”]  Consist¬ 
ing  of  land  and  water. 

Ter-rene'.  [Terre'nus;  from  ter'ra, 
the  “earth.”]  Belonging  to  the  earth; 
terrestrial. 

Ter're-ous.  [Ter'reus;  from  the 
same.]  Of  the  nature  of  earth;  earthy. 

Ter-ro'sus.®  [From  ter'ra,  “earth.”] 
Earthy,  or  full  of  earth. 

Tertiasi,  ter'shan.  [Tertia'nus; 
from  ter'tius,  “third.”]  (Fr.  Tierce,  te- 
crss'.)  Applied  to  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  forms  of  intermittent  fever,  in  which 
the  intermission  lasts  about  forty-eight 
hours,  and  thus  the  paroxysm  returns 
every  third  day;  a  genus  of  the  order 
Febris,  class  Pyrexisc,  of  Cullen’s  Nos¬ 
ology. 

Tertiary,  ter'she-a-re.  [Tertia  ri- 

us ;  from  the  same.]  Tertiary  strata,  a 
series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  which  lie 
above  the  primary  and  secondary  strata, 
and  are  distinguished  from  them  by 
their  organic  remains. 

Tes'sel-lat-ed.  [Tcssella'tus;  from 
tessel'la,  a  “small  square  stone.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  square  figures;  chequered. 

Tcs'su-lar.  [From  tes'sula,  diminu¬ 
tive  of  tes'sera,  a  “square,”  or  “square 
tile.”]  Applied  to  a  system  of  crystals 
derived  from  the  hexahedron. 

Test.  [From  the  old  French  taster 
( tdter ),  to  “feel,”  to  “taste,”  to  “try.”] 
As  a  verb,  it  signifies  to  “try,”  or 
“prove.”  Applied  in  Chemistry,  as  a 
noun,  to  any  thing  by  which  we  distin¬ 
guish  the  chemical  nature  of  substances 
from  each  other:  thus,  infusion  of  galls 
is  a  test  of  the  presence  of  iron,  which  it 
renders  evident  by  the  production  of  a 
black  color  in  water  and  other  liquids 
containing  that  metal. 

Tcst-Pa/per,  or  Lit'mus  Pa'per. 
Paper  dipped  several  times  in  a  filtered 
infusion  of  litmus,  and  dried  after  each 
immersion  until  it  is  of  a  deep-purple 
color.  It  is  used  as  a  test  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  free  acids  or  alkalies. 

Tes'ta.®  Originally,  an  “  earthen  pot;” 
also,  a  “  shell.”  The  outer  seed-coat  or 
integument  of  a  seed.  Also,  the  shell  of 
a  molluscous  animal.  See  Shell. 

Tes'ta.®  Oyster-shell.  The  Phar- 
macopceial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  shell 
of  the  Os'trea  edu'lis. 

Tes'ta  ©'vi.®  “Shell  of  Egg,”  or 
egg-shell. 

Testacea,®  tes-ta'she-a,  or  Tes-ta'- 
ceans.  [From  tes'ta,  a  “shell.”]  An 
order  of  molluscous  animals  comprising 
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Ihose  which  have  a  calcareous  shell. 
See  Shell. 

Testaceans,  See  Testacea. 

Testaceliorm,  tes-ta'she-i-form. 

[Testaceifor'mis;  from  tes'ta,  a 
"shell.”]  Having  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
shell. 

Testaceograpliy,  tes-ta-she-og'ra-fe, 
[Testaceogra'phia;  from  testa'  ceusf 
and  ypar/iw,  to  “write.”]  A  description 
of  the  Testacea. 

Testaceology,  tes-ta-she-ol'o-je. 

[Testaceolo'gia;  from  testa' ecus,  and 
Xdyo;,  a  “  discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the 
Testacea ;  the  science  of  testaceous  mol- 
lusks;  Conchology. 

Tes-ta'ceous.  [Testa'ceus;  from 
tes'ta,  a  “shell/’  or  “earthen  pot.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to,  or  having,  a  shell;  of  the 
nature  of  a  shell.  In  Botany,  brownish 
yellow,  like  unglazed  earthen-ware. 

T&s'teS,*  gen.  Tes'tl-um,  the  plural 
of  Testis,  xvhich  sec. 

Tes'tcs  C€r'e-bri.*  The  two  infe¬ 
rior  and  posterior  of  the  tubercula  quad- 
rigemina. 

Testicle.  See  Testis. 

Testicle,  Inflamed,  or  Testicle, 
Swelled.  See  Orchitis. 

Tes-tic'u-late.  [Testicnla'tus ; 
from  tcstic'ulus,  a  “testicle.”]  Having 
the  appearance  of  small  testicles. 

Testicular  Cord.  See  Spermatic 
Cord. 

Tes-tic'u-lus.®  [Diminutive  of  tes'¬ 
tis.]  A  testicle.  See  Testis. 

T&s'tis,®  plural  TSs'teS.  [Literally, 
a  “witness;”  because  they  furnish  evi¬ 
dence  of  one’s  virility.]  A  testicle,  or 
gland  which  secretes  the  semen ;  one  of 
two  small  ovoid  bodies  contained  in  the 
scrotum,  and  more  immediately  covered 
by  a  strong  white  and  dense  coat  called 
Tu'nica  albugin'ea. 

Tes'tis  F«e-inin'e-us,*  or  Tes'tis 

Mu-ll-e'bris.*  (“Female  Testicle.”) 
A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  ovary. 

Tes-ti'tis,  i disS*  [From  tes'tis,  a 
“testicle.”]  The  same  as  Orchitis, 
which  see. 

Tes-tu'do,  inis,*  plural  Tes-tn'dl- 
nes.  [From  tes'ta,  a  “shell.”]  A  tor¬ 
toise  ;  a  genus  of  the  order  Chelonia. 
Applied  to  a  melicerous  tumor  of  the 
scalp,  supposed  to  resemble  a  tortoise. 

Te-tan'ic.  [Tetan'icus.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  tetanus.  Also  applied  to  a  patient 
affected  with  tetanus  when  in  the  excited 
condition. 

Te-tan'I-ca.®  [From  tet'anus.\  Agents 
which  augment  the  irritability  of  the 
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muscles  inducing  tetanus  or  spasm,  as 
strychnia,  etc. 

Tet'a-node.  [Tetano'des;  from 

tet'anus,  and  eiSo;,  a  “form,”  or  “resem¬ 
blance.”]  Literally,  “  affected  with  some¬ 
thing  resembling  tetanus.”  Applied  to  a 
patient  affected  with  tetanus  when  in 
the  unexcited  state,  as  distinguished 
from  his  being  excited  or  tetanic. — (M. 
Hall.) 

Tet'a-noid.  [Tetanoi'des;  from 

the  same.]  Resembling  tetanus. 

Tet'a-nus.®  [From  tclccj,  to  “stretch.”] 
(Fr.  Tetanos,  tAtAnos'.)  A  disease  in 
which  there  is  a  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  with 
tension  and  rigidity  of  the  parts  affected; 
spasm  with  rigidity.  A  genus  of  the 
order  Spasmi,  class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology. 

Tet'anus  Com-ple'tus.®  (“Com¬ 
plete  Tetanus.”)  A  variety  of  tetanus, 
consisting  in  the  spasmodic  and  rigid 
contraction  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  which  thus  an¬ 
tagonize  and  counteract  one  another. 

Tetanus  Fmprostfrotonos.  See 
Emprostiiotonos. 

Tetanus  Opisthotonos.  See  Opis¬ 
thotonos. 

Tetanus  Fleurothotonos.  See 

Pleurotiiotonos. 

Tet'anus  Tris'mus.*  A  variety  of 
tetanus,  consisting  in  spastic  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  of  the  dower  jaw;  loeked- 
jaw. 

Tet'ra-.  [Gr.  rerpa,  for  rtaaepa,  “four.”] 
A  prefix  denoting  the  number  four. 

Tet-ra-car'pel-la-ry.  [From  rbpa, 
“foui-,”  and  car' pel.']  Consisting  of  four 
carpels. 

Tet-ra-chot'o-mous.  [Tetrachot'- 
omus;  from  rirpaxa,  “in  four  parts,” 
and  Ttpvw,  to  “cut.”]  Cut  or  divided 
into  four  parts. 

Tet-ra-dy-na'mi-a.®  [From  rerpa, 
“four,”  and  ivvapig,  “power.”]  The  fif¬ 
teenth  Linnsean  class  of  plants,  compris¬ 
ing  those  which  have  four  long  and  two 
short  stamens. 

Tet-ra-dyn'a-mous.  [Tetradyna'- 
mius;  from  the  same.]  Having  six 
stamens,  of  which  four  are  long  and  two 
short. 

Tetraedron.  See  Tetrahedron. 

Tet-ra-fo'II-ate.  [Tetrafol  ia'tus ; 
from  rerpa,  “four,”  and  f o' Hum,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  bijugate  leaves.  Applied  to  a 
pinnate  leaf  with  two  pairs  of  leaflets. 

Tet'ra-gon.  [Tetrago'num ;  from 
rerpa,  “four,”  and  yorAa,  an  “angb.”]  A 
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figure  of  four  angles  and  sides;  a  quad¬ 
rangle. 

Tet-rag'o-nal.  [Tetrag'o'nus.] 

Belonging  to  a  tetragon;  four-angled. 

Tetrag'oniacea;,*  tet-ra-go-ne-a'- 
she-e.  [From  Tetrago'nia,  ope  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
succulent  plants  (mostly  herbaceous), 
found  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  in 
the  tropics. 

Tet-ra-gyn'i-ous.  [Tetrag-yn'i  us ; 

from  rtrpa,  “four,”  and  yvi/rj,  a  “woman,” 
or  “female.”]  Having  four  pistils.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  Linnasan  order. 

Tet-rag'y-nous.  The  same  as  Tet- 
ragyxious,  which  see. 

Tet-ra-li  e  'd  rl-cal .  [Tetrali  e '  dri- 
cus.]  Belonging  to  a  tetrahedron. 

'ret-ra-he'dron.  [Tetrahe'drnm ; 
from  rtrpa,  “four,”  and  eipa,  a  “base.”] 
A  solid  figure  bounded  by  four  equilate¬ 
ral  and  equal  triangles.  It  is  one  of  the 
Platonic  bodies,  or  regular  solids. 

Te-tram'e-rous.  [From  rtrpa,  “four,” 
and  pkpo;,  a  “part.”]  Having  four  parts 
in  each  whorl.  Applied  to  flowers  which 
have  four  petals,  four  stamens,  etc.  It 
is  often  printed  thus:  4-merous. 

[From  rtrpa,  “four,” 
and  drtjp,  a  “man,”  or  “male.”]  The 
fourth  Linnaian  class  of  plants,  com¬ 
prising  those  which  have  four  stamens 
in  each  flower. 

Tet-ran' (Irons.  [Tetran'drius ; 

from  the  same.]  Having  four  stamens. 

Tet-ra-phyl'lous.  [Tetraphyl'- 
lus;  from  rirpa,  “four,”  and  cfvXXor,  a 
“leaf.”]  Having  four  leaves. 

Te-trap'o-dous.  [Tetrap'odug ; 
from  rtrpa,  “four,”  and  a  “foot.”] 

Having  four  feet. 

Tc-trap'ter-us.*  [From  rirpa,  “four,” 
and  nrepov,  a  “wing.”]  Tetrapterous ; 
having  four  wings.  Applied  to  plants. 

Tet-ra-sep'a-lous.  [Tetrasep'a- 
lus ;  from  rirpa,  “four,”  and  sep'alus, 
a  “  sepal.”]  Having  four  sepals. 

Tet-ra-sper'ina-tous.  [Tctraspei*'- 
matus :  from  rtrpa,  “four,”  and  airtppa,  a 
“seed.”]  Having  four  seeds. 

Tet-rawste'mo-nis.'*  [From  rirpa, 
“four,”  and  arfipwv,  a  “stamen.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  four  stamens. 

Te-tras'ti-ehons.  [Tetras'ticSms : 

from  rtrpa,  “four,”  and  arixo;,  a  “row.”] 
Disposed  in  four  vertical  ranks.  Applied 
to  leaves. 

Tet-ra-sty'lous.  [Tetrasty 'lus ; 

from  re-pa,  “four,”  and  oraAoj,  a  “style,” 
at  a  “pillar.”]  Having  four  styles. 

Tetter.  Bee  Psoriasis, 


Tet'ter,  Moist  (or  Humid),  and. 
Tet'ter,  Run'ning’.  Popular  names 
for  Impetigo,  which  see. 

Teu'crI-um  Cha-mae'drys.®  Ger 

mander.  A  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Labiates.  It  is  hitter  and  aromatic. 

Teucrium  Marum.  See  Makcm 
SyriaCum. 

Tex' ti- form.  [Textifor'mis;  from 
tex'tum,  a  “web,”  or  “tissue.”]  Formed 
like  a  tissue  or  network. 

Tex'tu-ral.  Pertaining  to  a  texture 
or  tissue. 

Tex'ture.  [Textu'ra;  from  tex'o, 
tex'tum,  to  “weave.”]  See  Tissue. 

Tit  serf  a.  See  Theria. 

Thal'a-mi,-  the  plural  of  Thalamus. 

Tleal'ami  Bfer-vo'rum  ©p-ll-co'- 
ruin.*  (“Beds  of  the  Optic  Nerves.”) 
Bee  Optic  Thalamus,  and  Corpora 
Striata. 

Ihal-a-ini-flo'rons.  [Tltalami- 

fle'rns;  from  thal'amus,  a  “bridal 
chamber,”  also  “receptacle,”  and  Jlos,  a 
“flower.”]  Having  the  stamens  and 
pistils  inserted  in  the  receptacle. 

Tlial'a-imis,*  plural  Thal'a-mi. 
[Gr.  Oa\ap.o;,  a  “chamber,”  or  “bridal 
bed.”]  .Applied  to  a  body  of  white  sub¬ 
stance  at  the  base  of  each  lateral  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  brain,  which  in  part  gives 
origin  to  the  optic  nerve.  Also,  a  term 
for  the  receptacle  of  a  flower. 

Tlia-las'sie.  [Tlialas'sicus:  from 
OaXaaaa,  the  “sea.”]  A  geological  term 
applied  by  some  writers  to  the  strata  of 
superior  sediment, — i.e.  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  to  (he  limestone. 

Tlia-las-si-opli'y-tus.®  [From  0a- 
X aaaa,  the  “sea,”  and  <pm6i>,  a  “plant,”] 
Applied  in  the  plural  feminine  ( Thalas - 
sioph'ytse)  to  the  marine  Algse. 

Tlial'li,*  the  plural  of  Tiiallus, 
which  see. 

Tisal'lo-gen.  A  plant  consisting  of 
thaUi  only. 

Tlial-log'e-nous.  [Tliallo&'e- 

mis  ;  from  ihal'lus,  and  ytvvdtn,  to  “  pro¬ 
duce.”]  Producing  thalli. 

Tlsal'lo-gens.  A  synonyme  for 
Thallophytes,  which  sec. 

Th  al '  lo-phy  tes.  [Tli  al  lopli  'y  « 

tum  ;  from  thal'lue,  and rjrirur,  a“plant.”] 
A  natural  class  of  eryptogamous  plants, 
having  no  distinction  of  axis  and  foli¬ 
age,  ns  lichens,  fungi,  and  algm.  Also 
caked  Thallogens. 

Tliallus,*  plural  Tltal'li.  [From 
0aAX&>,  to  “  be  verdant.”]  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  organs  of  vegetation  of 
lichens,  sea-weeds,  etc. 
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’K»ai*-a-to'<le£.*  [From  Bavaro;, 
“  death.”]  Deadly  ;  causing  death. 

Than-a>.to-i'deS.*'  [From  Buvaro;, 
“  death,”  and  cldo;,  a  “  form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  death :  thanatoid. 

Tlian-a-toro-jgy-  [Thanatolo'- 
gia:  from  0,'waro;,  “death,”  and  \<’>yo;,  a 
“  discourse.”]  Literally,  a  “  discourse 
or  treatise  on  death.”  That  branch  of 
Pathology  which  treats  of  the  jihenom- 
ena  and  proximate  cause  of  death. 

TI16,  td.  The  French  for  Tiiea  and 
Tea,  which  see. 

Tlie'a.®  The  tea-shrub,  of  which 
there  are  several  species ;  also,  tea. 
See  Tea. 

Tlie'a  Jfi'gTa.*  The  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  which  yields  black 
tea,  or  Bohea. 

The'a  VIr'I-dis.®  The  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  which  yields  green 
tea. 

The-foe'si-i  Fo-ram'i-na.®  (“  Ori¬ 
fices  of  Thebesius.”)  Certain  small  ori¬ 
fices  on  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
first  described  by  Thebesius. 

the'  ca.®  [Gr.  BtjKij ;  from  ridnpi,  to 
“  place.”]  Literally,  “  the  place  where 
any  thing  is  kept,-”  hence,  a  case,  or 
sheath.  In  Anatomy,  the  investing 
membranous  covering  or  sheath  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  nerves.  In  Botany,  an 
anther-cell ;  also,  the  spore-case,  or  urn, 
of  mosses. 

Tlie'ca  Ver-te-bra'lis.®  (“Verte¬ 
bral  Sheath.”)  A  prolongation  of  the 
dura  mater  lined  by  the  arachnoid  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  continued  down  and 
invests  the  spinal  cord  as  far  as  the 
third  lumbar  vertebra,  and  sends  off  a 
tubular  process  to  each  of  the  spinal 
nerves. 

Tlie'ea-plsOi-e.  [TStecaph'oraim ; 

from  Qm,  a  “case,”  or  “sheath,”  and 
<plpa>,  to  “bear.”]  Synonymous  with 
Gynaphore,  which  see. 

The-si'tis.*[From  tlie'ca,  a  “  sheath.”] 
Inflammation  of  the  sheath  of  a  tendon. 

Tliec'o-dus,  on'tis.*  [From  Briny,  a 
“  case,”  or  “  sheath,”  and  oiov;,  a 
“  tooth.”]  A  covered  or  sheathed  tooth. 

The'in.  [Tliei'na;  from  Tlie'a,  tho 
“  tea-plant.”]  A  substance  found  in  tho 
tea-shrub,  assuming  tho  form  of  beauti¬ 
ful  cr3'stals  having  a  largo  proportion  of 
nitrogen  in  their  composition.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  same  as  caffein,  found  in 
coffee. 

The-litis,  i die*  [From  QnM,  a 
“nipple.”]  Inflammation  of  the  nipples. 

The'nal.  [From  the'nar.]  Belonging 
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to  the  palm  of  the  hand;  applied  by 
Dr.  Barclay  as  meaning  towards  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

The'nar,  ark*  [Gr.  Bsvap.]  Tho 
palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
Also,’  a  muscle  extending  tho  thumb. 

Tbe-o-bro'ma  Oa-ca'o.®  A  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Sterculiacese,  the 
seeds  of  which,  when  roasted  and  made 
into  paste  with  vanilla,  constitute  cho¬ 
colate. 

Tlie-o-ma'ni-a.®  [From  ©£<%,  “  God,” 
and  gain'd,  “madness.”]  Bnligious  mad¬ 
ness  or  melancholy. 

TIie-o-Mia-iii'a-ciis.*  Belonging  to 
theomania :  theomaniacal. 

Tlie'o-rem.  [Tlteore'ma,  mis; 
from  Oscopaj,  to  “view,”  to  “weigh,”  or 
“consider.”]  In  Geometry,  a  truth 
proposed  to  be  proved. 

Tlie-o-ret'I-cal.  [Tbeoret'icns ; 
from  the  same.]  Relating  to  theory; 
speculative;  not  practical. 

TSie'o-ry.  [Gr.  Becopta ;  from  the 
same.]  The  abstract  principles  of  any 
science  or  art,  considered  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  practice.  In  Science,  a  connected 
arrangement  of  facts  according  to  their 
bearing  on  some  real  or  hypothetical  law. 

TSier-a-pei'a,®  or  TJier-a-pi'a.® 
[From  Oepairsvo),  to  “heal.”]  Synonymous 
with  Therapeutics. 

TJi er-a-pe fi ' t ic,  or  TMr-a-pefftl- 
cal.  [Tberapeii'ticus ;  from  thera- 
pcu'tica .]  Belonging  to  therapeutics. 

Tlicr-a-pcn'tics.  [Tberapeu'tice, 
TSierapeai'tica;  from  Oepancvw,  to 
“cure.”]  That  branch  of  Medicine  which 
treats  of  the  application  of  remedies,  and 
the  curative  treatment  of  diseases. 

T3iea>a-peu'tis4.  [From  the  same.] 
A  person  who  is  skilful  in  therapeutics, 
or  who  practises  therapeutics. 

TJserapia.  See  Tiierapeia. 

TSae'ri-a.®  [From  Onpio;,  “savage.”] 
A  name  for  R  attest  of.,  which  see. 

TJie-ri'a-ea.®  [From  Oi)p,  a  “wild 
beast,”  or  any  wild  animal.]  The'riac. 
An  antidote  to  poisons,  or  the  bites  of 
venomous  animals.  Also,  the  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  molasses,  or 
treacle. 

Tbe-ri-o-ca-tar'jrlms.®  [From  Bipo;, 
“summer,”  and  catar'rhus,  a  “catarrh.”! 
Summer  catarrh,  or  hay-fever;  hay- 
asthma. 

TEie-ri-o'iiia.*  [From  Of/p,  a  “fierce 
or  savage  animal.”]  A  term  ajiplied  to 
a  very  malignant  ulcer. 

TSie-ri-ot'o-my.  [Theriot'ome, 
or  TSierioto'mia ;  from  Bypiov,  a  “  beast,” 
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and  rijivoi,  to  “cut.”]  Dissection  of  the 
lower  animals ;  the  same  as  Zootomy. 

Ther'mse*  (occurring  only  in  the 
plural).  [From  (%<>;,  “heat.”]  Warm 
springs,  or  warm  baths. 

Tlicr'mal.  [Therma'l  is ;  from 
Ozppn,  “heat.”]  Pertaining  to  warmth 
or  heat,  or  to  hot  springs. 

Ther-moTo-gy.  [Thermolo'gia ; 
from  Osp/xrj,  “heat,”  and  Adyoj,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  on  heat;  the  science 
of  heat. 

Tber-mom'e-ter.  [Tberinom'e- 

trum ;  from  Qepyri,  “  heat,”  and  pzrpoj,  a 
“measure.”]  An  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  or  ascertaining  the  degree  of 
temperature  of  different  bodies,  but 
especially  of  the  atmosphere.  Among 
the  different  kinds  of  thermometers,  the 
following  are  the  most  important: 

1.  Fahrenheit’s  (far'en-hits)  Ther¬ 
mometer  ;  the  seale  of  which,  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water 
under  a  medium  pressure  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
eighty  parts  or  degrees,  the  freezing 
point  being  marked  32°,  and  the  boiling 
point  212°.  Fahrenheit’s  scale  is  almost 
universally  employed  in  England  and  the 
United  States. 

2.  Centigrade  Thermometer;  in  the 
scale  of  which  there  are  just  one  hundred 
degrees  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  of  water,  the  former  being  marked 
0°,  or  zero,  and  the  latter  100°.  This 
scale  is  generally  used  in  France,  and 
in  many  other  countries  of  Continental 
Europe,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  in  practice. 

3.  Reaumur’s  (r&'o'muiiz')  Thermome¬ 
ter.  In  this  scale  the  freezing  point  is 
marked  0°,  and  the  boiling  point  80°. 
In  this  and  also  in  the  Centigrade,  the 
degrees  are  continued  of  the  same  size 
below  and  above  these  points,  those  be¬ 
low  being  reckoned  negative.  These 
different  modes  of  graduation  arc  easily 
convertible.  The  scale  of  Centigrade  is 
reduced  to  that  of  Fahrenheit  by  multiply¬ 
ing  by  nine  and  dividing  by  live;  that  of 
R6aumur  to  that  of  Fahrenheit  by  divid¬ 
ing  by  four  instead  of  five;  or  that  of 
Fahrenheit  to  either  of  these  by  revers¬ 
ing  the  process.  Thus, — C.  100°X9  = 
fi00-^5  =  lS0o+32o=212o  F. ;  R.  80°X 
0  =  720 -J- 4=180°  +32°  — 212°  F. 

Tliermom'eter,  Differencial  (dif- 
fer-en'shal).  An  instrument  of  great  use 
in  experimental  philosophy,  for  measur¬ 
ing  very  small  differences  of  temperature. 

Ther' mo-scope.  [Thermosco'- 


plum;  from  Ozpprj,  “heat,”  and  ottonia, 
to  “  examine.”]  An  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  minute  differences  of  temperature. 
The  same  as  Differential  Thermo¬ 
meter.  See  preceding  article. 

Thc'ses,®  the  plural  of  Thesis. 

The'sis,*  plural  TSie'ses.  [Gr.  dews, 
a  “position.”]  A  proposition,  affirma¬ 
tive  or  negative,  which  is  advanced  or 
laid  down  to  be  supported  by  argument; 
also  applied  to  an  essay  composed  by  a 
candidate  for  graduation  in  medicine  or 
some  other  branch  of  learning  or  science. 

Thigh.  See  Femur. 

Thigh-Bone.  See  Os  Femoris. 

Third  Pair  (of  Nerves).  See  Mo- 
tores  OCULORUM. 

Thirst.  [Lat.  Si'tis;  Gr.  <5 tya;  Fr. 
Soif,  swaf.]  A  sensation  attended  with 
a  desire  to  drink,  having  its  seat  chiefly 
in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  but  also  felt  in 
the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  the  stomach;  all,  however,  modi¬ 
fied  by  circumstances.  When  it  is  mor¬ 
bid,  it  is  usually  termed  dipsosis  ;  when 
excessive,  polydipsia.  See  Dipsosis,  and 
Polydipsia. 

Thirst,  Morbid.  See  Dipsosis. 

Tlioin-so'iii-aii-iSin.  A  fanciful  or 
empirical  system  of  medicine  introduced 
by  Thomson,  a  native  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Thomson  and  his  immediate  fol¬ 
lowers  rejected  all  mineral  medicines: 
they  had  frequent  recourse  to  powerful 
emetics  (usually  of  lobelia),  to  profuse 
sweats  from  vapor-baths,  and  to  power¬ 
fully  stimulating  compounds,  in  which 
capsicum  was  an  abundant  ingredient. 
The  system  has,  however,  been,  it  is  said, 
materially  modified,  and  more  cautious 
treatment  is  now  generally  pursued. 

Tho-ra-$en-te'sis.®  The  same  as 
Thoracocentesis,  which  see. 

Tho-ra$'iC.  [Thoras'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  thorax. 

Thoracic  Duct.  [Duc'tus  Tho- 
ra^'iciis.]  The  principal  trunk  of  the 
absorbent  vessels  lying  upon  the  dorsal 
vertebras.  It  commences  at  the  recep- 
taculum  chyli,  which  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  several  large  lymphatic 
trunks.  Its  contents  arc  discharged  into 
the  left  subclavian  vein.  At  its  termi¬ 
nation  there  are  two  valves,  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  blood  from  flowing  from  the 
vein  into  the  duct. 

Tlio-rac'o-^en-te'sis.®  [From  tho'- 
rax,  and  kcvt>](tiS,  a  “pricking.”]  A  pierc¬ 
ing  of  the  thorax,  as  in  the  operation 
for  empyema. 

Tlio-ra-cod'y-ne,*  or  Tho-rac-o- 
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[From  tho'rax,  and  dSvvn, 
“pain.”]  Pain  in  the  chest. 

Tiio-rae-o-iiij’-u-dj  ii  I-a.  :'  [From 
tho'ra.c,  and  myodyn'ia,  “  pain  of  a  mus¬ 
cle.”]  Muscular  pain  in  the  chest. 

Tlio-vac-o-pa-tki'a.*  [From  0  '>pa\, 
Qtnpaxi;,  the  “  chest,”  and  ir ,iOu;,  an  “  aftec- 
tion.”]  An  affection  or  disease  of  the 
chest. 

TJso-rac'o-ste-no'sis.*  [From  tho'¬ 
rax,  and  urhw,  to  “straiten.”]  Coarcta¬ 
tion  or  contraction  of  the  chest. 

T2i»'rax,  a  'cm.®  [G-r.  Qjjpal,  a 

“breastplate.”]  (Fr.  Poitrine,  pwsP- 
tR<hi\)  The  chest,  or  that  part  of  the 
b  >dy  between  the  neck  and  diaphragm, 
in  the  cavity  of  which  aro  contained  the 
lungs  and  the  heart.  Also,  the  trunk,  or 
intermediate  portion  of  the  body  of  in¬ 
sects  which  bears  the  legs. 

Tho-ri’na.®  [From  Thor,  a  Scandi¬ 
navian  idol.]  An  earth  discovered  in  a 
rare  Norwegian  mineral  called  thorite. 
Thorina  is  an  oxide  of  thorium. 

Tliori-um.®  [From  the  same.] 
A  heavy  gray  metal  which  combined 
with  oxygen  forms  thorina. 

Tliarn.  [Spi'na.]  An  imperfectly 
developed, indurated,  leafless  branch  of 
a  woody  plant,  tapering  to  a  point. 

Till  ora- Apple.  See  Datura  Stramo¬ 
nium 

,  Thorn,  E-£yp'tian.  The  Acacia 
Yera,  which  see. 

Thread.  See  Filament. 

T2i read-like.  See  Filiform. 

Thread-Worm.  Sec  Oxyurus. 

Three-Cornered.  See  Trigonal, 
and  Triquetrous. 

Three-Teaved.  See  Trifoliate, 
and  Tripiiyllous. 

Tli  rep-sol  'o-g'y.  [Th  repsolo  'gia ; 

from  threp'si s,  “nutrition,”  and  X>yo,-,  a 
“  discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  the  nutrition 
of  organized  bodies;  the  doctrine  or 
science  of  nutrition. 

Thrid’a-ce.  [Thrida'clum ;  from 
Op'Sjlz,  the  “lettuce.”]  A  substance  ob¬ 
tained  from  lettuce,  supposed  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  Lactucarium. 

Throat.  [Lat.  On'la,  Ctnt'tur,  and 
Jn'g'iilum;  Fr.  Gorye,  gortzh.]  The 
common  name  of  the  pharynx;  also  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  or  jugulum. 
Applied  in  Botany  to  the  orifice  of  a 
tubular  flower  or  other  organ. 

Throm'M,®  the  plural  of  Thrombus, 
which  see. 

Tkrain-bo'deS.*  [From  throm'hux .] 
Resembling  or  having  thrombi:  throm- 
bous. 


Th  rom  'hold.  [Tbromhoi'des ; 

from  throm'bus,  and  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  th  rom' bus. 

T2ir©m-l>osis.*  The  formation  or 
progress  of  throm'bus.  The  obstruction 
of  vessels  by  a  morbid  product  developed 
in  the  very  locality  of  the  obstruction, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  embolia  (or 
embolism),  which  consists  in  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  a  vessel  by  a  piece  of  coagulum 
(or  thrombus)  carried  inti)  the  circulation 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  system. 

Thi'om'tius,®  plural  Ttirom'lii. 
[From  0p6p"(i;,  a  “clot  of  blood.’]  A 
small  tumor  of  extravasated  blood  after 
bleeding  or  contusion.  Applied  by 
Virchow  to  a  coagulum,  forming,  from 
some  morbific  cause,  usually  in  a  small 
vein,  and  gradually  prolonged  into  tho 
larger  veins,  so  that  ultimately  portions 
arc  broken  off  and  carried  into  the  cir¬ 
culation,  thus  producing  what  is  termed 
embolism.  (Sec  Embolia.)  To  the  original 
thrombus  (not  the  prolonged  portion)  ho 
has  applied  tho  epithet  autoch'tlwnous 
[from  avrd;,  “itself,”  and yO  'r,  “country,” 
or  “place”],  that  is,  “produced  in  the 
place  itself,”  and  not  derived  from  an¬ 
other  part. 

Thrnsli.  A  popular  term  for  aphthae 
on  the  tongue,  lining  membrane  of  tho 
mouth,  fauces,  etc.,  of  infants.  See 
Aphtha. 

TJmsmfo.  [IPol'lex,  ids.)  The  first, 
or  greatest,  of  the  fingers.  In  Orni¬ 
thology,  a  small  bone  of  the  hand,  or 
third  portion  of  the  anterior  extremity ; 
also,  the  shortest  toe,  which  has  only  two 
phalanges.  Also,  the  first  finger  of  the 
forefoot  of  certain  reptiles. 

TUiim'der-boIt.  A  name  for  tho 
Belemnite,  which  see. 

TIm-rif 'er-osis.  [Tlmrif1 'crus ; 
from  thus,  thu’ris,  “frankincense,”  and 
fe'rn,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  or  producing 
frankincense. 

Tims,  u'n's.®  [From  Oven,  to  “  offer  a 
sacrifice;”  because  it  was  used  in  making 
offerings  to  the  gods.]  Tho  Ollbanum, 
or  true  frankincense,  obtained  from  the 
B os  iced lia  serra'ta. 

TJius  A-mer-I-ca'num.®  (“American 
Frankincense.”)  The  Pharmacopocial 
name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  common  frankinc  nsc, 
or  the  concrete  turpentine  of  the  Pimis 
tseda  and  Pinus  palustris. 

Tliu'ya  (or  Tliu'ja)  Oc-^s-deai-ta'- 
12s.*  Ar'bor  Vitae  (“  Tree  of  Life”).  A 
tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Coni¬ 
fers.  The  leaves  and  twigs  have  been 
used  in  dropsy,  intermitten  i  fevers,  eta 
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Thymelace®,'  th  im-c-la'  she-e. 
[From  Thy  melee?  a,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  (5f  exogenous  plants 
(mostly  shrubs),  found  in  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  other  regions.  The 
great  feature  of  this  order  is  the  causti¬ 
city  of  the  bark.  It  includes  the  Daphne 
Mezereum,  used  as  a  medicine,  and  Dirca 
(Leatherwood). 

Thy'mic.  [Thym'icus.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  thymus  gland. 

Thy-mi'tis,  id  is.®  [From  thy'mi ts.] 
Inflammation  of  the  thymus  gland. 

TJiy'mns.®  [From  dim,  to  “  sacrifice.”] 
Thyme.  A  Linnman  genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia ,  natural  order  Labiatte  or 
Laniiace se.  In  Anatomy,  the  thymus 
gland. 

Tiiy'mtis  Gland.  Situated  in  the 
neck  of  the  fcetus,  disappearing  after 
birth  as  a  gland. 

Thy'mus  Vul-ga'rls.*  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  common  thyme,  an 
aromatic  plant,  which  is  reputed  to  be  a 
resolvent,  tonic,  and  stomachic.  It  is 
used  in  cookery  more  than  in  medi¬ 
cine. 

TJiy're-o-A-ryt-je-no-i-dje'us.®  A 

muscle  arising  from  the  thyroid  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  It 
widms  the  glottis. 

Thy 're-o-cele.®  [From  0"psos,  an 
“oblong  shield,”  and  icriXi,  a  “tumor.”] 
Tumor  or  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
See  Thyreophyma. 

Thy're-o-Ep-i-glot-ti-de'us.*  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  epi¬ 
glottis.  It  has  been  divided  by  Aibinus 
into  the  major  aud  minor. 

Thy're-o-Hy-o-i'de-us.*  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  and 
inserted  into  the  os  hyoides.  It  brings 
the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone  towards  each 
other. 

Thy-re-on'cus.*  [From  fliproj,  an 
“oblong  shield,”  and  dyiro;,  a  “tumor.”] 
A  tumor  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The 
same  as  Thyreocele. 

Tliy're-o-phy'ma,  a tis*  [From 

0>pc6;,  an  “oblong  shield,”  and  jvpa,  a 
“tumor.”]  An  enlargement  of  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland.  Similar  to  Tiiyreocele. 

Thy'ro-lly ’»!.  [Thy  roily  a'lis ; 
from  ihy'ro-,  and  hyoi'des  os,  the  “hyoid 
bone.”]  Applied  by  Owen  to  the  homo- 
logucs  of  the  lateral  lingual  bone,  or 
larger  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Thy  roid.  [Thyroi'des;  from  0y,c6St 
«,  “shield,”  and  clio;,  a' “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  shield.  Sec  Scutiform. 
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Thy'roid  Car'tl-lage.  The  largest 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  forming 
the  Pomum  Adami. 

Thy'roid  Gland.  Situated  on  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  trachea,  and  horns  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Thyrse.  [Lat.  Thyr'sus,  plural 
Thyr'si;  Gr.  flrpodj.]  A  compact  panicle 
of  a  pyramidal,  oval,  or  oblong  outline, 
such  as  the  flower-cluster  of  the  Lilac, 
or  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Thyr-siff 'er-otis.  [Thyrsif  'erus ; 
from  thyr'suSf  a  “thyrse,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Having  or  bearing  thyrscs. 

Thy r-si-llo Tus.®  [From  thyr’sus,  a 
“thyrse,”  ancl  flos,  a  “flower.”]  Having 
flowers  disposed  in  thyrses. 

Thyr'  sits.*  The  same  as  Thyrse,  . 
which  see. 

Tib'i-a.®  A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
“pipe,”  or  “flute.”  Applied  to  the  larg¬ 
est  bone  of  the  leg:  the  fhin-bone. 

Tib-I-ae'us.*  The  same  as  Tibial, 
which  see. 

lib  i-al.  [Tibia'lis.]  Belonging  to 
the  tibia.  Applied  by  Dr.  Barclay  as 
meaning  towards  the  tibia. 

Tib-I-a'lis.®  (“Tibial.”)  The  name 
of  two  muscles  of  the  tibia,  the  anti cits 
or  flexor,  and  the  posticus,  called  also  ex¬ 
tensor  tarsi  tibialis. 

Tic  Itoulouretix,  tilt  doo'loo-roo'. 
(French  pronunciation,  tell  dooToo'rt  h'.) 
Severe  pain  affecting  the  nerves  of 
the  face,  especially  the  in fra-or bitary 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair. 

Tide.  An  insect  of  the  genus  Acarus, 
which  see. 

Tick,  Bomestic.  The  Acarus  do- 
mesticus. 

Tick,  Itch.  The  A  earns  scabiei. 

Tide.  [Origin ally,  a  “time,”  cr  “  sea¬ 
son  because  it  returns  at  stated  times.] 
Applied  to  the  ibb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  or 
the  periodic  and  alternate  rise  and  fall 
of  the  water  of  the  ocean,  caused  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  and 
modified  by  that  of  the  sun. 

Tierce,  te-er.ss'.  The  French  name 
for  Tertian,  which  see. 

Tieuttf.  See  Upas  Tieute. 

H-gel'la.*  [Diminutive  of  tig'num, 
a  “rafter.”]  That  part  of  the  embryo 
of  a  plant  which  unites  the  radicle  to  the 
cotyledon. 

Tig^el-late.  [Tijgella'tus.]  Supplied 

wi‘  h  a  tigella. 

Tig'li-i,  Gra'na.®  (“  Grains  or  Seeds 
of  Tiglium.”)  The  seeds  of  the  Croton 
tiglium.  Sec  Croton. 

Tiglii,  Oleum.  See  Oleum  Tiglii. 
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Tig'li-nm.*  The  specific  name  of 
the  Croton  tiylium. 

Tiliacese,*  til-e-a'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  found  in 
many  tropical  and  temperate  regions. 
It  includes  the  Til'ia  (Linden  or  Lime 
tree).  The  berries  of  some  species  are 
eatable. 

Tin.  [Lat.  Stan'num;  Fr.  Etain, 
d'taN”'.]  A  comparatively  rare,  white 
metal,  harder  than  lead,  and  very  malle¬ 
able.  In  ductility  and  tenacity  it  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  most  of  the  other  malleable 
metals.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  be¬ 
comes  superficially  oxidized.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  7.2.  The  temperature  at  which 
it  melts  is  about  442°. 

Tix'foil  is  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  in 
the  form  of  a  thin  lamina  or  leaf. 

Tin'ea.*  The  tench  fish.  See  Os 
Tincas. 

Tin 'cal.  Crude  borax  as  it  is  im¬ 
ported  from  the  East  Indies  in  yellow, 
greasy  crystals. 

Tinct.  =  Tinctn'ra .*  “A  tincture.” 

Tine- to ' rl-us.*  [From  tin'yo,  tinc'- 
tum,  to  “dye.”]  Relating  to  dyeing. 
Applied  as  the  specific  name  to  the 
Black  Oak  ( Quercus  tinctoria),  also  called 
Dyer’s  Oak. 

Tinc-tu'ra,*  plural  Tinc-tu'rse. 

[From  tin'yo,  tine' turn,  to  “dye,”  to 
“steep.”]  A  tincture.  A  solution  of  any 
medicinal  substance  in  alcohol,  or  diluted 
alcohol,  prepared  by  maceration,  diges¬ 
tion,  or  percolation.  A  solution  in  spirit 
of  ammonia  is  termed  an  ammoniated 
tincture,  and  a  solution  in  ethereal  spirit, 
an  ethereal  tincture. 

The  great  number  of  officinal 
tinctures,  as  well  as  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  work,  preclude  the  insertion  of  the 
full  Pharmacopoeial  directions  for  making 
this  important  class  of  preparations.  It 
has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  give,  in 
addition  to  the  names,  the  strength  of 
the  tinctures,  as  indicated  by  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  medicinal 
substances,  to  a  given  quantity  of  alco¬ 
hol,  employed  in  their  preparation.  (For 
the  dose  of  each,  see  Table  of  Doses,  in 
the  Appendix.  See,  also,  the  U.S.  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  pp.  314-339.) 

Tinctn'ra  Ac-o-ni'ti  Fo'li-i* 
(“ Tincture  of  Leaf  of  Aconite”),  Tinc- 
tu'ra  Aconi'ti  Fo-li-o'rum,®  1850. 
(“Tincture  of  Leaves  of  Aconite.”)  Pre¬ 
pared  with  two  Ounces  of  the  drug  to  a 
pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Aconi'ti  Ita-di'cis.® 
(“Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.”)  Prepared 
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with  six  ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of 
strong  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  AI'o-es.*  (“Tincture  of 
Aloes.”)  Prepared  with  half  an  ounce 
of  Socotrine  aloes,  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  liquorice,  to  a  pint  of  very  dilute 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Al'oes  et  Myr'rhse.® 

(“  Tincture  of  Aloes  and  Myrrh.”)  Pre¬ 
pared  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  aloes, 
half  an  ounce  of  saffron,  and  an  ounco 
and  a  half  of  myrrh,  to  a  pint  of  strong 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Ar'm-?se.*  (“Tincture 
of  Arnica.”)  Prepared  with  three  ounces 
of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  A s- sa-f«“ t'l-d a1.*  (“Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Assafoetida.”)  Prepared  with  two 
ounces  of  assafoetida  to  a  pint  of  strong 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Bel-la-don'nse.*  (“  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Belladonna.”)  Prepared  with 
two  ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Ben-*o'!-ni  Com-pos'!- 

ta.®  (“  Compound  Tincture  of  Ben¬ 
zoin.”)  Prepared  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  benzoin,  an  ounce  of  storax, 
half  an  ounce  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  two 
drachms  of  aloes,  to  a  pint  of  strong 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Ca-lum'bae*  (“Tincture 
of  Columbo”),  Tinctu'ra  <  «-loiuiia‘.: 

1850.  Prepared  with  two  ounces  of  co¬ 
lumbo  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Can'na-bis.®  (“Tincture 
of  Hemp.”)  Prepared  with  six  drachms 
of  the  extract  of  hemp  to  a  pint  of  strong 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Can-thar 'i-dis.®  (“  Tine  • 
ture  of  Cantharides.”)  Prepared  with 
half  an  ounce  of  cantharides  to  a  pint 
of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Cap's!-?!.*  (“Tincture 
of  Capsicum.”)  Prepared  with  half  an 
ounco  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Car-da-mo'mi.®  (“  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Cardamom.”)  Prepared  with  two 
ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinct u  Ta  Cardamo  'mi  Com-pos 

!-ta.®  (“Compound  Tincture  of  Carda¬ 
mom.”)  Prepared  with  threo  drachms 
of  cardamom,  two  and  a  half  drachms 
of  cinnamon,  one  drachm  of  caraway, 
one  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  a  drachm  of 
cochineal,  to  one  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Cas-to're-i.®  (“  Tincture 
of  Castor.”)  Prepared  with  one  ounce 
of  castor  to  a  pint  of  strong  alcohol. 
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Tinctu'ra  Cat'e-ehu.®  (“  Tincture 
of  Catechu.”)  Prepared  with  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  catechu,  and  an  ounce  of 
cinnamon,  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Cin-clio'nse.®  (“  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Cinchona.”)  Prepared  with 
three  ounces  of  the  yellow  bark  to  a 
pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Cinclio'nse  Com-pos'i- 
ta.®  (•'•  Compound  Tincture  of  Cin¬ 
chona.”)  Prepared  with  two  ounces  of 
red  baric,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  bitter 
orange-peel,  three  drachms  of  serpenta- 
ria,  one  drachm  of  saffron,  and  one 
drachm  of  red  saunders,  to  twenty  fluid- 
ounces  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  C'in-na-mo'ini.®  (“  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Cinnamon.”)  Prepared  with  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  the  drug  to  a  pint 
of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Col'cM-ji®  (“  Tincture 
of  Colchieum”),  Tinctu'ra  C’ol'ciiici 
Sem'I-nis,®  1850.  (“Tincture  of  the 
Seed  of  Colchieum.”)  Prepared  with  two 
ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Co-ni'i.®  (“Tincture  of 
Hemlock.”)  Prepared  with  two  ounces 
of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Cu-be'foav®  (“  Tincture 
of  Cubebs.”)  Prepared  with  two  ounces 
of  cubebs  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Bi&-i-ta'lis.®  (“Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Digitalis.”)  Prepared  with  two 
ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Fer'ri  Clilo'ri-di.® 

(“.Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron.”)  Esti¬ 
mated  to  contain  about  a  drachm  of  the 
chloride  of  iron  to  an  ounce  of  the  tinc¬ 
ture. 

Tinctu'ra  Gal'lse.®  (“Tincture  of 
Nutgall.”)  Prepared  with  two  ounces 
of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Gentia'nse  (jen-slie-a'ne) 
Com-gws 'i-ta.®  (“Compound  Tincture 
of  Gentian.”)  Prepared  with  one  ounce 
of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  of  bitter 
orange-peel,  and  two  drachms  of  carda¬ 
mom,  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Guai'a-^i.®  (“Tincture 
of  Guaiac.”)  Prepared  with  three  ounces 
of  guaiacum  to  a  pint  of  strong  alco¬ 
hol. 

Tinctu'ra  Guai'aci  Am-mo-ni-a'- 

ta.*  (“Ammoniated  Tincture  of 
Guaiac.”)  Prepared  with  four  ounces 
of  guaiacum  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  aro¬ 
matic  spirit  of  ammonia. 

Tinctu'ra  Mel-leto'o-ri.®  (“Tinc¬ 
ture  of  [Black]  Hellebore.”)  Prepared 


with  two  ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Ilu'inu-Ii.®  (“Tincture 
of  Hops.”)  Prepared  with  two  ounces 
and  a  half  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Hy-os-£y'a-mi.®  (“Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Henbane.”)  Prepared  with  two 
ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  I-o-din'I-i.®  (“  Tincture 
of  Iodine.”)  Prepared  with  an  ounce 
of  iodine  to  a  joint  of  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Iodin'ii  <’om-pos'i-ta.® 

(“Compound  Tincture  of  Iodine.”)  Pre- 
pared  with  half  an  ounce  of  iodine,  and 
an  ounce  of  iodide  of  potassium,  to  one 
pint  of  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Ja-la'pav®  (“Tincture 
of  Jalap.”)  Prepared  with  three  ounces 
of  jalap  to  a  joint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Ki'no.-  (“Tincture  of 
Ivino.”)  Prepared  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  kino  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alco¬ 
hol. 

Tinctu  'ra  Kra-me'ri-ae.®  (“  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Bhatany.”)  Prepared  with  three 
ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  To-be'H-se.®  (“  Tincture 
of  Lobelia.”)  Prepared  with  two  ounces 
of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  IiU-pu-li'nse.®  (“Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Lupulin.”)  Prepared  with  two 
ounces  of  lupulin  to  a  pint  of  strong 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Myr;rl»se.®  (“Tincture 
of  Myrrh.”)  Prepared  with  three  ounces 
of  myrrh  to  two  pints  of  strong  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Biu'^is  Vom'I-£8D.® 
(“  Tincture  of  Nux  V omica.”)  Prepared 
with  four  ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint 
of  strong  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  O'pi-i.®  (“Tincture  of 
Opium.”)  Laudanum.  Prepared  with 
ten  drachms  of  opium  to  a  pint  of  alco¬ 
hol. 

Tinctu'ra  O'pU  A^-e-ta'ta.®  (“A ce- 

tated  Tincture  of  Opium.”)  Prepared 
with  one  ounce  of  opium  to  four  fluid- 
ounces  of  alcohol  and  six  fluidounces  of 
vinegar. 

Tinctu'ra  O'pii  Cani-pl»o-ra'ta.® 

(“Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium.”) 
Paregoric.  Prepared  with  half  a  drachm 
of  opium,  one  scruple  of  camphor,  half 
a  drachm  of  benzoic  acid,  half  a  drachm 
of  oil  of  anise-seed,  one  ounce  of  honey, 
to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  O'pii  De-o-do-ra'ta.® 
(“Deodorized  Tincture  of  Opium.”)  Pre- 
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pared  with  ten  drachms  of  opium  to  a 
pint  of  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  <Huas'sise®  (kwosh'e-e). 
(“Tincture  of  Quassia.”)  Prepared  with 
one  ounce  of  quassia  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Riie'i.®  (“Tincture  of 
Rhubarb.”)  Prepared  with  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  rhubarb,  and  two  drachms 
of  cardamom,  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alco¬ 
hol. 

Tinctu'ra  Rhe'i  ct  Sen'll*.® 

(“Tincture  of  Rhubarb  and  Senna.”) 
Prepared  with  a  half  an  ounce  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  one  drachm  of  senna,  half  a  drachm 
of  coriander,  half  a  drachm  of  fennel, 
one  drachm  of  red  saunders,  fifteen 
grains  of  saffron,  fifteen  grains  of  liquo¬ 
rice,  and  three  ounces  of  raisins,  to  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  San-gul-na'ri-se.® 

(“Tincture  of  Bloodroot.”)  Prepared 
with  two  ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  S$il'lse.®  (“Tincture  of 
Squill.”)  Prepared  with  two  ounces  of 
squill  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Ser-pen-ta'ri-av* 

(“  Tincture  of  Serpentaria.”)  Prepared 
with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  drug  to 
a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Stra-mo'nl-i.*  (“  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Stramonium.”)  Prepared  with 
two  ounces  of  the  drug  to  a  pint  of 
diluted  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Tol-u-ta'na.®  (“  Tincture 
of  Tolu.”)  Prepared  with  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  tolu  to  a  pint  of  strong  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Va-le-rl-a'nse.®  (“Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Valerian.”)  Prepared  with  two 
ounces  of  valerian  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Valeria'nse  Ain-mo-ni- 

a'ta.®  (“Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Va¬ 
lerian.”)  Prepared  with  two  ounces  of 
valerian  to  one  pint  of  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia. 

Tinctu'ra  Ve-ra'tri  Vir'I-dis.® 

(“Tincture  of  American  Hellebore.”) 
Prepared  with  eight  ounces  of  the  drug 
to  a  pint  of  strong  alcohol. 

Tinctu'ra  Zin-gib'e-ris.®  (“Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Ginger.”)  Prepared  with  four 
ounces  of  ginger  to  a  pint  of  strong 
alcohol. 

Tin'e-a.®  (Fr.  Teigne,  toil  or  tin.) 
Literally,  a  “moth-worm.”  Scaldliead. 
A  genus  of  the  o-rder  Dialyses,  class  Lo¬ 
cales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology;  also  termed 
Porrigo.  It  is  characterized  by  a  pus¬ 
tular  eruption,  sometimes  distinct  and 
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sometimes  confluent,  unaccompanied  with 
fever,  the  pustules  drying  and  hardening 
into  thick  scales  or  scabs. 

There  appears  to  bo  great  confusion  in 
regard  to  the  names  applied  to  this  dis¬ 
ease  by  different  writers.  The  genus 
Tinea,  of  Sauvages  and  Cullen  would 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  species  Ecpye'- 
sis  porri' go  of  Good,  and  the  genus  Por- 
rigo  of  Willan  and  other  writers. 

Tin'ca  Cap'I-tis.®  (“Tinea  of  the 
Head.”)  A  term  for  sealdhead.  See 
preceding  article. 

Tin-iii  tiis.  [From  tin'nio,  tinni'tum , 
to  “ring  like  metal.”]  A  ringing,  or 
tinkling. 

Tinnitus  Au'rl-um.*  (“Ringing 
of  the  Ears.”)  A  symptom  in  many 
kinds  or  states  of  disease. 

Tisane,  te-zan'.  See  Ptisane.  [From 
■nTiaavri,  “  barley-water.”]  A  decoction 
or  infusion  of  slightly  medicinal  sub¬ 
stances,  much  employed  in  France. 
Formerly  applied,  for  the  most  part,  to  a 
decoction  of  barley. 

Tisane  tie  Felt*  (felts).  A  remedy 
sometimes  used  in  cutaneous  diseases; 
prepared  from  sarsaparilla,  crude  anti¬ 
mony,  and  isinglass. 

Tis'sue.  (Fr.  Tissu.)  Literally,  “that 
which  is  woven;”  a  “web.”  Applied  to 
any  organized  solid  substance  of  which 
animals  or  plants  are  composed.  In 
plants,  the  thin  membranous  organization 
of  which  every  part  is  formed.  See 
Membrane. 

Tissue,  Adipose.  See  Adipose  Mem¬ 
brane. 

'Tissue,  Areolar.  See  Areolar. 

Tissue,  Cellular.  See  Cellular 
Tissue. 

Tis'sue,  Coin-pact'.  A  tissue  formed 
by  fibres  placed  so  close  together  as  to 
leave  no  intervals :  it  exists  at  the  surface 
of  the  bones,  and  forms  the  walls  of  the 
various  apertures  and  canals  which  may 
occur  in  them. 

Tissue,  Vascular.  See  Vascular 
Tissue. 

Tissue,  Woody.  See  Woody  Tissue. 

Ti-ta'ni-um.®  [From  TV  tan,  a  name 
for  the  “'sun.”  See  Tellurium.]  A  rare 
metal,  found  in  a  mineral  from  Corn¬ 
wall  called  menachanite.  It  is  extremely 
infusible,  and  so  hard  as  to  scratch  not 
only  glass  but  also  crystal.  In  color  it 
resembles  copper.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
5.8. 

Tit-il-la'tion.  [Titilla'tio,  <»';<« ; 

from  titil'lo,  titilla'tum,  to  “tickle.”] 
Tickling ;  the  production  of  laughter  by 
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tickling.  It  has  been  suggested  as  a 
remedy  for  paralysis. 

Tit-u-ba ' lion.  [Tituba'tio,  « 'nis; 
from  tit'ubo,  tituba'tum,  to  “  stagger,” 
or  “stumble.”]  A  staggering  or  stum¬ 
bling  gait,  dependent  on  disease  of  the 
spinal  system. 

T.  O.  =  Tinctu'ra  O'piiJ*  “  Tincture 
of  Opium.” 

Toad-stone.  See  Batraciiites. 

To-bac'co.  The  Nicotiana  tabacum. 
Tobacco  unites  with  the  powers  of  a 
sedative  narcotic,  those  of  an  emetic  and 
diuretic,  and  produces  these  elfects,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  to  whatever  sur¬ 
face  it  may  be  applied.  Taken  mode¬ 
rately,  it  calms  restlessness,  and  produces 
a  state  of  general  languor,  or  repose,  which 
has  great  charms  for  those  accustomed 
to  its  use.  In  large  quantities,  however, 
it  causes  vertigo,  stupor,  fainting,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  general  debility  of  the 
nervous  and  circulatory  functions.  Nu¬ 
merous  cases  are  on  record  of  its  incau¬ 
tious  use  having  been  followed  by  a  fatal 
termination.  See  Nicotiana. 

Tobac'co,  Vtr-gin'i-an.  The  Nico¬ 
tiana  tabacum. 

To-col'o-gy.  [Tocolo'gia;  from 
toko j,  “childbirth,”  and  Aoyof,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  That  branch  of  Medicine 
which  treats  of  parturition.  Seo  Ob¬ 
stetrics. 

Tod'dy\.  Palm-wine,  prepared  by 
fermentation  from  palm-sugar. 

Toe.  See  Digitus  Pedis. 

Toise.  A  French  measure,  equal  to 
six  feet  English,  or  two  yards. 

Tokology.  See  Tocology. 

Tol'e  -ranee.  [From  tol'ero ,  to 
“bear,”  to  “endure.”]  The  power  of 
bearing.  A  term  employed  by  ltasori  to 
denote  the  power  of  bearing  large  doses 
of  powerful  medicines. 

Toi-ii-ife-ra.®  [From  To’lu,  and 
fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  A  Linnoean  genus  of 
the  class  Necandria,  natural  order  Le- 
guminosse. 

Toluif'era  Bal'sa-miun.*  The 

tree  which  affords  Balsamum  Tolutanurn. 

To-Iu-if'er-ous.  [Toluif'erus.] 

Bearing  Tolu  balsam. 

Tomato,  to-mS/to.  The  common 
name  of  the  Ly  coper'  sicum  esculen'tum, 
or  Sola’num  Ly  coper'  sicum,  a  plant  of 
the  I.imuean  class  Pentandria,  natural 
order  Solanacese. 

Tom'bac.  An  alloy  called  white  cop¬ 
per,  consisting  of  copper  and  arsenic. 

To-men-tose’.  [Tomentosns ; 

from  tomen'tum,  a  “lock  of  wool.”]  Cov- 
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ered  with  a  close  and  matted  down,  or 
wool. 

To-men'tuin.*  [From  royfi,  a  “cut¬ 
ting”  ?]  Literally,  a  “  flock  of  wool.” 
Applied  to  certain  small  vessels  of  the 
brain.  (See  Tomentum  Cerebri.)  In 
Botany,  a  species  of  pubescence,  woolly 
or  downy;  a  close  and  matted  down. 

Tomen'tum  €cr'e-bri.*  (“Wool 
of  the  Brain.”)  Applied  to  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  small  vessels  (supposed  to  resemble 
the  fibres  of  wool)  on  the  inside  of  the 
pia  mater,  and  penetrating  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain. 

Tom-o-ma'ni-a.*  [From  Tf/n/co,  to 
“cut,”  and  gavia,  “madness.”]  The  cut¬ 
ting  mania  of  certain  surgeons,  or  eager¬ 
ness  to  use  the  knife  in  eases  which  could 
be  better  cured  without  an  operation. 

Tone.  [Gr.  toi/oj  ;  from  Teivm,  to 
“  stretch,”  to  “  draw.”]  Tension ;  tenor. 
In  Medicine,  tension  or  firmness. 

Tongue.  [Lat.  Ian'gua;  G r.  yhooca ; 
Fr.  Langue,  loNg.]  The  chief  organ  of 
taste  and  of  speech. 

Tongue-Shaped.  See  Linguieorm, 
and  Lingulate. 

Tongue-Tie.  See  Ankyloglossia. 

Ton'ic.  [Ton 'lens;  from  rn'ru,  to 
“stretch,”  to  “draw.”]  Applied  to  rigid 
contraction  of  muscles  without  relaxa¬ 
tion,  termed  tonic  spasm.  Also,  increas¬ 
ing  the  tone  of  muscular  fibre :  applied 
to  certain  medicines.  See  Tonics. 

Ton'ic  Pow  er.  A  term  for  Irrita¬ 
bility,  which  see. 

To-ni$'I-ty.  [Tonic'itas,  a 'tis;  from 
ton'icus,  “belonging  to  or  having  tone.”] 
The  quality  of  muscular  fibre  in  a  state 
of  action. 

Ton'ics.  [Ton'ica;  from  the  same.] 
Medicines  which  neither  immediately  nor 
sensibly  excite  action  like  stimulants,  nor 
depress  action  like  sedatives,  but  pro¬ 
duce  a  permanent,  though  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible,  excitement  of  all  the  vital  func¬ 
tions  ;  their  effects  being  chiefly  perceived 
in  the  increased  tone  or  vigor  of  the  entire 
system. 

Ton'sil.  [Lat.  Tonsil'Ia;  Fr.  Tonsille, 
t&N°'s&l/,  or  Amygdale,  4'm^g'dil'.]  A 
small,  oval,  almond-shaped  gland  in  the 
recess  between  the  pillars  or  arches  of 
the  fauces. 

Ton-sil-li'tis,  i dis.*  [From  tonsil'la, 
a  “tonsil.”]  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils; 
a  species  of  sore-throat. 

Tooth,  plural  Teeth.  [Dens,  plural 
Den'tes;  see  Dens.]  The  small  bones 
fixed  in  the  alveolar  cavities  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws,  designed  for  the  purpose 
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of  seizing,  cutting,  tearing,  or  grinding 
the  various  articles  which  form  the  food 
of  animals.  True  teeth  are  found  only 
in  the  Vertehrata.  The  teeth  of  an  adult 
human  subject  are  thirty-two  in  number; 
that  is,  sixteen  in  each  jaw.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  four  kinds:  1.  Inciso'res  (“cut¬ 
ting”  or  “incisor”  teeth),  of  which  there 
are  eight  (four  in  each  jaw);  2.  Caspi- 
da'ti  (“pointed”  or  “cuspidate”  teeth), 
four  in  number;  3.  Bicuspida'ti  or  Bicus'- 
pides  (“two-pointed,”  “ bicuspidate,”  or 
“  bicuspid”  teeth),  eight  in  number;  and 
4.  Mola'res  (“grinding”  or  “molar” 
teeth),  of  which  there  are  twelve,  six  in 
each  jaw.  The  body  and  lower  part  of 
the  tooth  consists  of  a  very  hard  and 
firm  bone-like  texture,  termed  dentin  (or 
dentine);  that  part  which  projects  from 
the  alveolus,  called  the  corona,  or  crown, 
being  covered  with  enamel,  a  semi-vitre¬ 
ous  substance,  which  is  thickest  in  those 
parts  which  are  most  exposed  to  friction. 
The  structure  of  the  enamel  is  usually 
termed  fibrous;  but  in  fact  it  consists  of 
extremely  minute  hexagonal  columns  ra¬ 
diating  from  the  centre  towards  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  tooth,  an  arrangement  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  sustain  a  great 
ressure  without  injury.  When  the  tooth 
rst  emerges  from  the  gum,  it  is  covered 
with  a  very  thin  layer  of  material  termed 
cemen'tum  (or  “cement”),  the  minute 
structure  of  which  corresponds  almost 
exactly  to  that  of  bone.  This  layer  is 
soon  removed  by  attrition  from  the  crown 
of  the  tooth,  but  continues  through  life 
to  form  the  covering  of  the  fang  or  root. 
The  lower  portion  and  roots  of  the  teeth 
contain  a  cavity  filled  with  what  is  termed 
dental  pulp  {pul' pa  den' tie), — in  popular 
language  the  “  marrow,” — which  consists 
of  a  filament  of  nerve,  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  artery  and  vein,  joined  together 
by  connective  tissue.  This  pulp  is  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive;  and  when,  by  the 
decay  of  the  tooth,  it  becomes  wholly  or 
partially  exposed  to  the  air,  it  produces 
the  distressing  affection  known  as  tooth¬ 
ache,  or  odontalgia. 

Tem'porarv  or  Decid'uous  Teeth. 
{Den'tes  Decid'ui.)  These  are  twenty  in 
number:  so  named  because  they  are  shed 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  the  per¬ 
manent  or  adult  teeth.  They  are  also 
termed  Milk-Teeth,  because  they  usually 
make  their  first .  appearance  before  the 
child  is  weaned. 

The  term  teeth  is  applied  in  Botany  to 
the  segments  of  a  serrate  or  dentate 
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leaf ;  also  to  the  summits  of  sepals  which 
are  united  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
extent. 

Toothache.  See  Odontalgia,  and 
Odontagra. 

Toothed.  Beset  with  teeth  which  do 
not  point  towards  the  apex;  the  same  as 
dentate.  Applied  to  leaves. 

Tooth'-Rash.  The  disease  Strophulus 
confertus. 

To'paz.  [Gr.  ron-a^W.]  A  crystallized 
mineral,  of  a  yellow  or  wine  color,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  alumina  and  silica.  It 
is  used  in  jewelry. 

To-pha'ceous.  [Topha'ceus ;  from 
to' phut,  a  “  sandstone.”J  Of  a  sandy, 
or  hard,  gritty  nature. 

To'pluis.®  (Gr.  tAQo;.)  Literally,  a 
loose  or  porous  stone.  Applied  to  the 
calcareous  matter  which  collects  on  the 
sides  of  vessels  in  which  water  is  boiled. 
Also  applied  to  the  calcareous  matter  in 
the  joints  (of  those  affected  with  the 
gout),  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  like¬ 
wise  to  the  tartar  on  the  teeth.  In  Sur¬ 
gery,  a  swelling  particularly  affecting  a 
bone,  or  the  periosteum. 

TopT-ca.®  [From  totto;,  a  “place.”] 
Medicines  which  are  applied  locally  :  as 
caustics,  emollients,  etc. 

TopT-caS.  [Top'icus;  from  the 
same.]  Pertaining  to  a  particular  part 
or  situation  of  the  body  ;  local. 

To-pog',ra-plsy.  [T’opogra'p'faia ; 
from  totto;,  a  “place,”  and  yplfico,  to 
“write.”]  A  description  of  a  place,  or 
of  the  form  of  the  surface  of  a  limited 
portion  of  the  earth. 

Top'-Sliapcd.  Inversely  conical; 
turbinate.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants. 

Tor'cn-lar,  a'rts.®  [From  tor'queo, 
to  “twist,”  or  “torture.”]  Literally,  a 
“wine-press.”  Applied  to  the  Tourni¬ 
quet,  which  sec. 

Tor'eiilar  Ile-ropli'J-Ii.®  (Literally, 
“Herophilus’  Wine-Press.”)  A  term 
applied  to  an  irregular  cavity  where  the 
principal  sinuses  of  the.  dam  mater  be¬ 
come  confluent.  The  columns  of  blood 
coming  in  different  directions  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  pressed  together  in  this  part. 

Tor'ment.  [Tor'men,  inis,  or  Tor- 
men'tum;  from  the  same.]  A  racking 
pain.  Applied  to  iliac  passion,  on  account 
of  its  severity. 

Tor-men-til'la.®  Tormentil.  A  Lin- 
neean  genus  of  the  class  Icosandria,  natu¬ 
ral  order  Bosaeese.  Also,  the  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  for  the  rhizome  of  the 
Potentil' la  tormentil' la.  It  is  a  simple 
and  powerful  astringent. 
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TormentilTaE-rec'tu.®  The  former 

name  for  Potentilla  tormentilla. 

Tor ' nu-nij.:;  [Plural  of  tor’ men, 
“torment.”]  Severe  griping  or  wringing 
pains  in  the  bowels;  also,  dysentery. 

Tor'mi-nal.  [Tormina' list;  from 
tor' men,  “torment.”]  Belonging  to  tor¬ 
mina. 

Tor-na'do.  [From  the  Spanish  tor- 
near,  to  “turn,”  or  “whirl.”]  Literally, 
“  whirlwind.”  Applied  to  a  violent  hurri¬ 
cane  or  gust  of  wind,  which,  arising  sud¬ 
denly  from  the  shore,  veers  round  to  all 
points  of  the  compass,  and  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  blowing  from  all  points  at 
once.  Tornadoes  are  frequent  in  the 
West  Indies. 

To-rose'.  [Toro'sus;  from  to'rus,  a 
“bed;”  also,  a  “knob,”  or  “swelling.”] 
In  Botany,  applied  to  a  cylindrical  body 
swollen  at  intervals. 

Tor-pe'do.®  Literally,  “numbness.” 
The  name  given  to  a  genus  of  cartilagi¬ 
nous  fishes,  separated  from  the  Raise  of 
Linnaeus  on  account  of  the  circular  form 
of  the  body,  and  more  especially  from 
the  presence  of  the  electrical  organs,  on 
which  that  form  of  the  body  mainly  de¬ 
pends.  Violent  shocks  are  experienced 
on  touching  the  living  and  active  tor¬ 
pedo.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  torpedo  uses  its  electrifying  or  be¬ 
numbing  power  to  secure  its  prey,  as  well 
as  to  defend  itself  against  its  enemies. 

Tor'pid.  [Tor'pidus;  from  tor'peo, 
to  “be  numbed.”]  In  a  state  of  torpor, 
or  numbness ;  incapable  of  action,  or  de¬ 
prived  of  sensibility. 

Torpidity.  See  Torpor. 

Tor'por,o'ris.*  [See  Torpid.]  De¬ 
ficient  sensation;  numbness;  torpidity. 

Tor-re-fac '  t  ion.  [Tor  refac '  t  io, 

o'nis;  from  tor'ridus,  “dry,”  “hot,”  and 
fa'cio,  fac'tum,  to  “make.”]  The  act 
of  drying  or  roasting. 

Tor-re-fac'tus.®  Roasted.  See  Tor- 
refactiox. 

Tor-ri-cel'll-an  Vac'u-usn.  [From 
Torricel'li,  inventor  of  the  mercurial 
barometer.]  The  vacuum  produced  by 
inverting  atube  of  sufficient  length,  filled 
with  mercury  or  any  other  fluid,  in  a 
vessel  containing  a  portion  of  the  same 
fluid,  and  allowing  the  fluid  in  the  tube 
to  descend  until  its  weight  is  counter¬ 
balanced  by  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
this  manner  the  first  barometers  were 
formed  by  Torricelli. 

Tor'rid.  [Tor'ridus;  from  tor’reo, 
to  “roast,”  or  “parch.”]  Parched; 
burned;  scorched.  Also,  hot,  parching. 


Tor'rid  Zone.  [Zo'na  Tor'rida.] 

All  that  space  between  the  Tropics;  so 
called  from  the  scorching  heat  which 
prevails  there. 

Torsion.  [Tor'sio,  o'nis;  from 
tor'queo,  tor' turn  and  tor' sum,  to  “  twist.”] 
A  twisting.  Torsion  of  the  arteries ;  an 
expedient  resorted  to  for  arresting  or 
preventing  haemorrhage. 

Tor  sion  Balance.  A  delicate  elec¬ 
trometer,  so  called  because  its  principle 
consists  in  the  torsion  or  twisting  of  a 
single  fibre  of  the  web  of  a  silkworm. 

Tor-ti-colTis.®  [From  tor'queo, 
tor' turn,  to  “twist,”  and  col' lum,  the 
“neck.”]  The  muscular  affection  termed 
wry-necli. 

Tor-ti'peS,  p 'eclis.*  [From  tor’tus, 
“  twisted,”  and  pes,  a  “  foot.”]  In  Botany, 
having  the  foot  or  pedicle  much  twisted : 
tortipede. 

Tor-tu-a'lis.®  [From  tor'queo,  tor'- 
tum,  to  “  twist,”  or  “  torment.”]  Tor¬ 
mented;  suffering.  Sometimes  applied 
to  the  countenance  of  the  sick. 

Tor'tu-ous.  [Tortuo'sus;  from  the 
same.]  Winding;  crooked;  bent  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions. 

Tor-u-lose'.  [Torulo'sus ;  from 
tor’ ulus,  a  “little  bed.”]  Swelled  or 
bulged  out  in  a  slight  degree ;  somewhat 
torose:  torulous. 

Tor'u-lus.®  [Diminutive  of  to'rus, 
a  “bed.”]  The  cavity  in  which  is  im¬ 
planted  the  base  of  each  antenna  of  in¬ 
sects. 

To'rus.®  (A  “bed,”  or  “bolster.”) 
The  brawn,  or  thick  part,  of  the  arm  or 
leg.  Also  applied  to  the  receptacle  of  a 
flower. 

Touch.  [Lat.  Tac'tus;  Gr.  atjjrj,  and 
&//<?;  Fr.  Toucher,  too'shi'.]  One  of  the 
five  senses.  That  sense  by  which  we 
know  the  physical  or  palpable  qualities 
of  bodies. 

Touch,  Morbid.  See  Parapsis. 

Toucher,  too'shiP.  (French.)  Lite¬ 
rally,  the  “act  of  touching,”  or  exami¬ 
nation  by  touch.  Applied  to  uterine  ex¬ 
amination  with  the  fingers  per  vaginam. 

Touch'- me-not.  The  same  as  Noli 
me  Tangere,  which  see. 

Touch  - Wood.  The  popular  name 
of  the  Polyp' orus  ignia'rius,  a  fungus 
found  on  the  willow  and  other  trees,  and 
also  called  Agaric  of  the  Oak.  It  is  used 
for  checking  haimorrhage. 

Tourmaline,  toor'ma-lin.  A  crys¬ 
tallized  mineral,  which  is  so  hard  as  to 
scratch  glass,  and  becomes  electric  when 
heated.  It  is  transparent  when  viewed 
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across  the  thickness  of  a  crystal,  but  per¬ 
fectly  opaque  when  turned  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
silica  and  alumina. 

Tourniquet,  tur'ne-ket.  (From  the 
French  Tourner,  to  “turn.”)  An  instru¬ 
ment  or  appliance  for  compressing  the 
principal  blood-vessels,  to  pi-event  hae¬ 
morrhage  in  amputations,  wounds,  etc. 

To»x,  too.  [Lat.  Tus'sis.]  The  French 
word  for  Cough,  which  see. 

Toux  Convulsive,  too  k&N°Vurs<V. 
(“Convulsive  Cough.”)  The  French 
name  for  Pertussis,  which  see. 

Tos-se'mi-a.*  The  same  as  Toxico- 
hasmia,  which  see. 

Tox'I-cal.  [From  to\ikov,  “  poison.”] 
Poisonous. 

Tox-I-co-den'<irum.*  [From  rof ik6v, 
“poison,”  and  dsrdpor,  a  “tree.”]  Poison 
Oak.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S. 
and  Dub.  Ph.)  for  the  leaves  of  llhus 
toxicodendron. 

Tox-i-co-cler-ini'tis,  idisd'-  [From 
tox'icum,  “poison,”  and  der’ma,  the 
“  skin.”]  A  term  for  inflammation  of 
the  skin  through  contact  with  some  acrid 
poison. 

'Fox-i-eo-lue'nii-a,®  or  Tox-ae'- 
mi-a.;  [From  to%ik6i/,  a  “poison,”  and 
alpa,  “blood.”]  A  contaminated  state  of 
the  blood;  poisoned  blood. 

Tox-i-col'o-sy.  [Toxicolo'gia ; 

from  ro^iKdr,  “poison,”  and  Xoyo;,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  The  doctrine  or  science  of 
poisons,  their  nature  and  effects;  or  a 
treatise  on  poisons. 

Tox-I-co'sis,*  plural  Tox-I-co'seS. 

[From  tox'icum,  a  “poison.”]  A  term 
applied  to  diseases  which  are  the  result 
of  poisoning. 

'ITox-if'er-ous.  [Toxif'erus;  from 
tox'icum,  “poison,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  or  containing  poison. 

Tie.,  and  Tra.  -  Tinctu'ra .*  “A  tinc¬ 
ture.” 

Tra-bec'u-Ia,*  plural  Tra-bec'u-lae. 
[Diminutive  of  trabs,  a  “beam,”  “pillar,” 
or  “column.”]  Literally,  “small  or  mi¬ 
nute  columns.”  Applied  to  the  small 
medullary  fibres  of  the  brain  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  commissures,  to  the  fibres,  like 
comb-teeth,  constituting  the  septum  pec- 
tiniforme  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the 
penis,  and  to  other  similar  structures. 

Tra-bec'u-Iate.  [From  trabec'ula, 
a  “small  beam  or  bar.”]  Cross-barred. 

Tra'ehe-a*  ( or  tra-kee'a),  plural  Tra- 
die-se.  [Gr.  rpa\cXa,  the  feminine  of 
rpaxv;,  “rough;”  Fr.  TracMe,  tR&'shil'.] 
The  windpipe.  The  cartilaginous  and 
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membranous  canal  in  front  of  the 
oesophagus,  extending  from  the  larynx 
to  the  lungs,  to  and  from  which  it  con¬ 
veys  the  air.  Also,  a  spiral  vessel  or 
duct  of  a  plant :  so  named  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  windpipe,  or  rather  to 
the  tracheae  or  air-tubes  of  insects.  See 
Spiral  Vessels. 

Tra'che-se,*  the  plural  of  Trachea. 

Tra'che-al.  [Trachea'lis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  trachea. 

Trach-e-a'li-a.*  A  name  for  the 
croup.  See  Tracheitis. 

Tra-che-a'rl-us.*  Having  tracheae. 

Tra-che-i'tis,  i disfi  [From  tra'chea, 
the  “windpipe.”]  Inflammation  of  the 
trachea;  another  name  for  croup. 

Tra-ehefa-gra.®  [From  rpaxpho;, 
the  “ neck,”  and  dypa,  a  “  seizure.”]  Gout, 
or  rheumatism,  in  the  neck. 

Tra-chc-Iis'mus.*  [From  rpaxn\o;, 
the  “neck.”]  A  bending  back  of  the 
neck.  Proposed  by  M.  Hall  as  designa¬ 
ting  the  first  symptoms  of  epilepsy, 
consisting  in  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  the  consequent  distension 
of  the  veins  causing  cerebral  congestion: 
trachelism. 

Trachelitis.  See  Tracheitis. 

Tra-che'lo-Mas-to-i'de-MS.*  [From 

rpaxpho;,  the  “neck,”  and  proces'sus  mas- 
toi'deus,  the  “mastoid  process.”]  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  four  last  cervical,  and  some¬ 
times  of  the  first  dorsal,  vertebral,  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone.  It  draws  the  head  back¬ 
ward  or  obliquely. 

Tra-cUen'chy-ma,  aits.*  [From 
tra'chea,  and  eyxvpa,  “tissue.”]  In  Bot¬ 
any,  tissue  formed  of  spiral  tubes  or 
vessels  like  tracheae.  See  Vascular 
Tissue,  and  Spiral  Vessels. 

Traeh'e-o-tome.  [Tracheot'o- 
mas;  from  tra'chea ,  the  “windpipe,” 
and  rtpreo,  to  “cut.”]  An  instrument  for 
performing  tracheotomy. 

Tra-che-ot'o-my.  [Traclieoto'- 
mia;  from  the  same.]  The  operation  of 
cutting  into  or  opening  the  trachea.  See 
Bronchotomy. 

Ta'a-cho'ma,  a(/s.®  [From  rpaxv;, 
“rough.”]  Roughness  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  eyelid,  causing  violent 
ophthalmia  and  severe  pain  on  moving 
the  eyelid. 

Tra-chy'-pho'ni-a.*  [From  rpaxv;, 
“ rough,”  and  (j>u>vr\,  the  “  voice.”]  Rough¬ 
ness  of  the  voice. 

Tra-chys'ma.*  The  same  as  Tra¬ 
choma,  which  see. 
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Tra-eli-y-sta'cli^-us.*  [From  rpaxv;, 
“  rough,”  and  oruyuj,  an  “ear,”  or  “spike.”] 
Having  spikes  rough  with  hairs. 

Tra-clsyt'ic.  [Trachyt'icus;  from 
rpaxvrns,  “  roughness.”]  Applied  to  a 
group  of  plutonic  earths  having  a  rough 
appearance. 

Tractors,  Metallic.  See  Perkinism. 

Trac'tus.®  [From  tra'ho,  true' turn, 
to  “  draw,”  or  “  extend.”]  An  extension : 
hence,  a  space,  or  region. 

Trac'tus  Mo- to '  rl- us.®  (“Motor 
Tract.”)  The  name  given  to  the  prolong¬ 
ation  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia  through 
the  pons  Varolii  into  the  crura  cerebri. 
The  motor  nerves  arise  from  this  tract. 

Trac'tus  ©p'tl-cus.®  (“  Optic 
Tract.”)  The  circular  tract,  or  course  of 
the  optic  nerve  from  its  origin  round  the 
crus  cerebri. 

Tractus  Itespiratorius.  See  Res¬ 
piratory  Tract. 

Trade  Winds.  Winds  which  in  the 
torrid  zone,  and  often  a  little  beyond  it, 
blow  generally  from  the  same  quarter, 
varying,  according  to  circumstances,  from 
northeast  to  southeast.  The  cause  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  high  comparative 
temperature  of  the  torrid  zone,  combined 
with  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  The 
trade  winds  are  so  named  because  they 
are  often  taken  advantage  of  by  those 
engaged  in  commerce  to  distant  parts  of 
the  world. 

Trag-a-can  't'ha.*  [From  rpiiyo;,  a 
“goat,”  and  aVaytfa,  a  “thorn,”  the  plant 
being  called  “goat-thorn”  on  account  of 
its  thorny  petioles.]  Tragacanth.  The 
Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for  the  concrete 
juice  of  the  Astragalus  verus,  and  of 
other  species  of  Astragalus.  It  is  demul¬ 
cent,  but  is  little  employed  internally. 
The  great  viscidity  which  it  imparts  to 
water,  renders  it  useful  for  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  heavy  insoluble  powders. 

Trag-a-can'Ihin.  A  substance  found 
to  compose  the  whole  of  gum  tragacanth. 
Also  called  Adraganthin. 

Tra^'I-cus.®  Belonging  to  the  tra¬ 
gus.  Applied  to  a  muscle  of  triangular 
form  arising  from  the  middle  and  outer 
part  of  the  concha  and  inserted  into  the 
tip  of  the  tragus,  which  it  pulls  forward. 

Trstg,-o-s»o'gioji  Por-ri-fo'li-uin.® 
The  systematic  name  of  salsify,  or  oyster- 
plant,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Cichoracese. 

Tra'gus.*  [From  rpdyo;,  a  “goat;” 
because  it  is  in  many  persons  covered 
with  hair.]  A  part  of  the  ear :  the  same 
as  Axtilobium,  which  see. 


Trailing1.  Bee  Procumbent. 

Trance.  An  ecstatic  or  rapt  state  of 
mind.  Sometimes  applied  to  Catalepsy. 

Trans.  A  Latin  preposition,  signify* 
ing  “across,”  or  “over,”  sometimes 
“through;”  also,  “from  one  to  another.” 

Tran-scen-clen'tal.  [Transecn- 
(lenta'lis;  from  trails,  “beyond,”  and 
scan' do,  to  “climb.”]  That  which  tran¬ 
scends  or  goes  beyond  the  limits  of 
actual  experience. 

Trans- for-inh/4  ion.  [Transfor- 
ina'tio,  o'nis;  from  trails,  “over,”  “  from 
one  to  another,”  and  for' mo,  forma' turn,  to 
“make.”]  Literally,  the  act  of  changing 
one  thing  or  substance  into  another.  A 
change  of  form.  A  morbid  change  in  a 
part,  consisting  in  the  conversion  of  its 
texture  into  one  of  a  different  kind,  as 
of  the  soft  parts  into  bone  or  cartilage. 

Trans-fu  sion.  [Transit! 'sio, o'nis; 
from  transfun' do,  transfu' sum,  to  “pour 
from  one  vessel  into  another.”]  The  in¬ 
troducing  of  blood  taken  from  the  veins 
of  one  living  animal  into  those  of  an¬ 
other;  also,  the  introduction  of  other 
fluids  than  blood. 

Tran'sit.  [From  tran'seo,  tran'situm, 
to  “pass  over.”]  In  Astronomy,  the 
culmination,  or  passage  of  a  celestial 
body  across  the  meridian  of  any  place. 
Also,  the  passage  of  an  inferior  planet 
across  the  sun’s  disk. 

Tran-si'tion  Rocks.  A  geological 
term  formerly  applied  to  the  older  second¬ 
ary  series,  under  the  idea  that  they 
were  formed  during  the  transition  of  the 
globe  from  the  uninhabited  to  the  in¬ 
habited  state. — (Branue.) 

Trans-lu'tion.  [Transla'tio,  o'nis; 
from  transfe'ro,  transla'tum,  to  “transfer,” 
to  “  translate.”]  The  act  of  transferring. 
See  Metastasis. 

Trans-ln'cent,  or  Trans-lu'citl. 
[Translu 'citl ns;  from  trans,  “through,” 
and  In'ceo,  to  “shine.”]  Penetrable  by 
luminous  rays,  but  too  slightly  to  allow 
of  perceiving  objects;  semi-transparent; 
pellucid. 

Trans-mu-tn'tion.  [From  trans, 
“from  one  to  another,”  and  mu' to,  muta'- 
tum,  to  “change.”]  The  act  of  changing 
one  thing  into  another.  In  Alchemy, 
the  operation  of  changing  base  or  im¬ 
perfect  metals  into  gold  or  silver. 

Traiis-pa'rent.  [Trauspa'rens, 
en 'tis;  from  trans,  “through,”  and  pa'- 
reo,  to  “appear.”]  Admitting  the  passage 
of  the  rays  of  light,  so  that  objects  ap¬ 
pear  or  are  seen  through  any  medium; 
diaphanous. 
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Trans-pl-ra'tion.  [Transpira'tio, 

O 'nis;  from  tram,  “through,”  and  spi'ro, 
spira'tum,  to  “breathe.”]  The  emission 
of  vapor  through  the  skin;  insensible 
perspiration. 

Trans-u-da'  tion.  [Transuda'  tio, 

o' nis;  from  trails,  “through,”  and  su'do, 
suda'tum,  to  “  sweat.”]  The  passing  or 
oozing  of  blood,  or  other  fluid,  unaltered, 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  or  mem¬ 
branes;  and,  so,  distinguished  from  per¬ 
spiration,  which  implies  that  the  per¬ 
spired  fluid  is  secreted  from  the  blood. 

Trans-ver-sa'lis.*  [From  trans, 
“across,”  and  ver'to,  ver'sum,  to  “turn,” 
to  “direct.”]  The  same  as  Trans verse, 
which  see. 

Transversa'lis  Ab-dom/i-nis.® 

(“  Transverse  [Muscle]  of  the  Abdo¬ 
men.”)  A  muscle  arising  from  the  car¬ 
tilages  of  the  seven  lower  ribs,  etc.,  and 
inserted  into  the  linea  alba  and  the  crest 
of  the  ilium.  It  supports  and  compresses 
the  bowels. 

Transversa'lis  Colli.®  (“Trans¬ 
verse  [Muscle]  of  the  Neele.”)  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  inserted  into 
those  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  upper  dorsal  vertebrae.  It 
turns  the  neck  obliquely  backwards  and 
to  one  side. 

Transversa'lis  llor'si*  (“Trans¬ 
verse  [Muscle]  of  the  Back”);  also 
termed  Mal-Uf 'I-dus  Spi'mse.*  A 

muscle  situated  in  the  vertebral  gutters. 
Its  use  is  to  straighten  the  vertebral  co¬ 
lumn,  and  give  it  a  slight  rotary  motion. 

Trans- verse'.  [Transver'sus ; 
see  Transversalis.]  Directed  or  placed 
crosswise.  Applied  to  muscles. 

Transverse'  Ax'is,  in  conic  sec¬ 
tions,  is  the  diameter  which  passes 
through  both  foci.  It  is  the  longest 
diameter  of  an  ellipse,  and  the  shortest 
of  an  hyperbola. 

Transverse'  Su'tnre.  [Sntu'ra 
Transversa'lis.]  That  which  passes 
across  the  face,  joining  the  bones  of  the 
skull  to  those  of  the  face. 

Trans- ver'sns  Au'ris*  (“Trans¬ 
verse  [Muscle]  of  the  Ear”)  of  Al-bi'- 
lius.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  the  concha  and  inserted  op¬ 
posite  to  the  outer  side  of  the  anthelix. 

Transver'sus  Pe'dis.*  (“Trans¬ 
verse  [Muscle]  of  the  Foot.”)  A  muscle 
aidsing  from  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe  and  inserted  into  that  of  the 
little  toe. 
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Transver'sus  P£r-I-ine'i.* 

(“Transverse  [Muscle]  of  the  Peri- 
nteum.”)  A  musclo  arising  from  the 
tuber  ischii  and  inserted  into  the  middle 
line  with  its  fellow.  It  is  supposed  to 
dilate  the  urethra. 

Tra-pe'zl-form.  [Trapeziior'inis ; 

from  traps' zium.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  trapezium.  In  Botany,  unsymmetri- 
cally  four-sided. 

Tra-pe'zi-um.*  [Gr.  Tpcns>ioi>;  from 
rpme^a,  a  “dinner-table.”]  Originally,  a 
quadrangle.  Applied  in  Geometry  to  a 
plane  figure  having  four  sides,  of  which 
no  two  are  parallel.  In  Anatomy,  the 
name  of  the  first  bone  of  the  second  row 
of  tho  carpus,  or  wrist. 

T ra-pe ' zi- us.®  Like  a  trapezium. 
Applied  to  a  muscle  of  the  neck  and 
back.  See  next  article. 

Tra-pe ' zi-ns.®  A  muscle,  so  named 
from  its  form,  arising  from  the  superior 
transverse  line  of  tho  occipital  bone, 
from  tho  spinous  processes  of  the  seventh 
cervical  and  of  all  tho  dorsal  vertebrae, 
and  inserted  into  the  clavicle,  the  acro¬ 
mion,  and  the  scapula.  It  draws  the 
scapula  according  to  the  three  directions 
of  its  fibres.  It  is  also  termed  Cuculla- 
ris  (like  a  hood). 

Trap-e-zoM'.  [Trapezoi'des ;  from 
Tp&ns^a,  a  “table,”  and  sidoj,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  trapezium.  Applied  to 
a  four-sided  figure  of  which  two  sides 
only  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

Trap  Rock.  [Swedish,  Trap' pa,  a 
“stair.”]  Applied  to  certain  volcanic 
rocks,  which  are  composed  of  felspar, 
augite,  and  hornblende,  and  are  so 
named  because  they  occur  in  large  tabu¬ 
lar  masses  rising  one  above  another  like 
the  successive  steps  of  a  staircase. 

Traii-mat'ie.  [Tmmiat'icus ; 
from  rpavpa,  a  “wound.”]  Relating  to,  or 
caused  by,  a  wound;  vulnerary. 

Trau-ino-ty'plius.*  [From  rpavpa, 
a  “wound,”  and  ty'phus.~\  Eiscnmann’s 
term  for  hospital  gangrene. 

Ta-ea'cle.  [Lat.  Sae'cltari  F;cx, 
andTlieri'aca;  Fr.  T hSriaque,  tfi'ri'ak'.] 
A  name  for  molasses. 

Tree.  [Lat.  Ar'bor;  Gr.  Shipov;  Fr. 
Arbre,  aRbn.]  A  woody  plant  with  a 
single  trunk,  which  attains  at  least  five 
times  tho  human  stature. 

Tree-lilie.  See  Arborescent,  and 
Dendroid. 

TreToil.  [From  tres,  “three,”  and 
f o' Hum,  a  ‘'leaf.”]  A  name  for  clover. 
(See  Trifolium  Pratense.)  It  is  some¬ 
times  applied  to  the  J/cpat'ica  tril'oba. 
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Tre'foil,  Marsh,  and  Tre'foil, 
Wa'ter.  Common  names  for  the  Meny- 
an'thes  trifolia' ta,  or  buck-bean. 

Tremanclraee8e,*tre-man-dra'she-e. 
[From  TremanI dra,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
shrubs,  all  natives  of  New  Holland. 

Treinblement.  See  Tremor. 

Trem  bles.  A  popular  term  for  mer¬ 
curial  tremor. 

Tre'mens.*  [From  tre'mo,  to  “trem¬ 
ble.”]  Shaking;  trembling.  See  De¬ 
lirium  Tremens.. 

Tre'mor,  o'r is.®  [From  the  same.] 
(Fr.  Tremblement,  tROJi'bl-moN0'.)  An 
involuntary  trembling. 

Tre'mor  Cor'dis.*  (“  Tremor  of  the 
Heart.”)  A  term  for  palpitation  of  the 
heart. 

Tre'mor  Mer-en-ri-a'lis*  (“Mer¬ 
curial  Tremor”);  also  called  Tre'mor 
Me-tal'll-cus.*  (“Metallic  Tremor.”) 
A  form  of  shaking  palsy;  an  affection  of 
the  nervous  system  induced  by  the  in¬ 
halation,  or  other  application  to  the  body, 
of  mercurial  vapors. 

Tre'mor  Ten'di-mum.*  (“Trem¬ 
bling  of  the  Tendons.”)  A  term  for  the 
shaking  palsy;  a  morbid  intermittent 
action  of  a  spasmodic  kind. 

T re- pan'.  [Trep'anum;  from  rpv- 
ndw,  to  “  bore.”]  An  instrument  by  which 
a  circular  portion  of  bone  is  removed 
from  the  skull. 

Trep-a-na'tion.  [Trepana'tio, 

obits;  from  trep'anum,  a  “trepan.”] 
Trepanning,  or  operation  with  the  trepan. 

Tre-pliine'.  [Trephi'na;  perhaps 
from  rplino,  to  “  turn.”]  The  more  modern 
instrument  for  perforating,  or  removing 
a  circular  piece  of  bone  from,  the  skull. 

Tre'sis.®  [From  rpaw,  to  “bore,”  to 
“pierce.”]  Literally,  a  “perforation.” 
A  wound. 

Tri-.  [From  rpeTg,  or  tres,  “  three.”] 
A  prefix  denoting  “three,”  or  “thrice.” 

Tr  I-a-can '  4  Sms.®  [From  rpe  Tg, 

“three,”  and  axavQa,  a  “spine.”]  Having 
spines  disposed  in  threes. 

Tri-a-del'plious.  [Triadel'plsus ; 
from  rpeig,  “three,”  and  dSeXfog,  a  “bro¬ 
ther.”]  Having  the  filaments  in  three 
brotherhoods  or  sets. 

Tri-aa'd rl-a.:i  [From  rpeig,  “three,” 
and  dyfjp,  dv6p6g,  a  “man,”  or  “male.”] 
The  third  Linnman  class  of  plants,  com¬ 
prising  those  which  have  three  stamens 
in  each  flower. 

Tri-an 'drons.  [Trian'drius;  from 
the  same.]  Having  three  stamens:  tri- 
andrious. 


Tri-an'gu-Iar.  [Triang'tila'ris ; 

from  tri-,  “three,”  or  “thrice,”  and  an’- 
gulus,  an  “  angle.”]  Having  three  angles. 

Tri-aii-gu-la'ris  ILa-bi-o '  rn  m  .* 
(“Triangular  [Muscle]  of  the  Lips.”) 
A  name  frequently  given  to  the  depressor 
angidi  oris,  from  its  triangular  shape. 

Triangula' ris  Ster'ni.*  (“  Trian¬ 
gular  [Muscle]  of  the  Sternum.”)  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  sternum  and  ensiform  cartilage  and 
inserted  into  the  cartilages  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs.  It  is  also 
called  sterno-costalis  (i.e.  “connected  with 
the  sternum  and  ribs”).  It  depresses  the 
ribs. 

Tri-an'thons.  [Trian'tlms ;  from 
rpeig,  “three,”  and  avGog,  a  “flower.”] 
Three-flowered.  Applied  to  a  plant  the 
peduncles  of  which  bear  three  flowers. 

Tri 'as.  A  term  for  the  new  red  sand¬ 
stone  group  of  rocks.  See  next  article. 

TrI-as'sic.  [Trias'sicus;  from  rpiag, 
a  “triad.”]  Applied  to  the  new  red 
sandstone  (or  trios),  because  composed 
of  three  divisions. 

Tri-ba'sic.  [Tribas'icns;  from  tri-, 
“three,”  and  ha' sis,  a  “base.”]  Having 
three  bases.  Applied  to  salts  having 
three  equivalents  of  a  base  to  one  of  an 
acid.  See  Bibasic. 

Trl-cap'su-lar.  [Tricapsnla'ris ; 
from  tri-,  “  three,”  and  cap'sula,  a  “  cap¬ 
sule.”]  Applied  to  fruits  formed  by  the 
union  of  three  capsules. 

Tri-car'pel-la-ry.  [From  rpeig, 
“three,”  and  rap  mg,  “fruit.”]  Composed 
of  three  carpels. 

Tri-car'|sons.  [Tricar'pns;  from 
the  same.]  In  Botany,  having  three 
ovaries. 

TrI-sepfr'a-Ious.  [Triceph'alus ; 

from  rpeig,  “three,”  and  Ke<pa\ij,  the 
“head.”]  Three-headed.  Applied  to 
plants. 

Tri'ceps,  ip'itis*  [From  tri-,  “three,” 
and  ca'put,  the  “  head.”]  Having  three 
heads.  Applied  to  certain  muscles  hav¬ 
ing  three  origins. 

Tri'ceps  Au'ris.*  (“Three-headed 
[Muscle]  of  the  Ear.”)  A  name  given 
to  the  posterior  auris,  because  it  arises 
by  three  distinct  slips. 

Tri'ceps  Ex-ten'sor  Crn'ris.* 
(“Three-headed  Extensor  of  the  Leg.”) 
A  large  muscle  which  extends  the  leg.  It 
has  been  described  as  consisting  of — 1. 
The  Vas'tus  exter'nus,  arising  from  the 
trochanter  major  and  inserted  into  the 
patella  and  fascia  of  the  knee-joint.  2. 
The  Vas'tus  inter' nua,  arising  from  the 
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trochanter  minor  and  inserted  in  like 
manner  into  the  patella  and  fascia.  3. 
The  Crurse'us,  arising  from  between  the 
trochanters  and  inserted  into  the  patella. 

Tri'ceps  Exten'sor  Cn'M-ti.* 
(“Three-headed  Extensor  of  the  El¬ 
bow.”)  A  muscle  arising  by  three  heads 
from  tho  inferior  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  from  the  os  humeri,  and  inserted  into 
tho  olecranon.  It  extends  tho  forearm. 

Trl-elian'thus.®  [From  0pi(,  rpcxk, 
the  “hair,”  and  undo;,  a  “flower.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  capillary  or  hair-like  flowers. 

Tri'clii-a,*  or  Tri-rhi'a-sis.*  [From 
0pi(,  “  hair.”]  A  disease  in  which  the  eye¬ 
lashes  are  turned  in  towards  the  eyeball. 

Tri-«MTI-a  E-met'i-ca.*  The  El- 
ca'ja;  a  tree  found  in  Arabia  and  Senegal. 
The  fruit  is  used  as  an  emetic. 

Tri-chi'ua  [from  Opi'f,  “  hail-,”  from  its 
minuteness]  Spi-ra'lis.®  A  species  of 
minute  entozoon  found  in  tho  muscles. 
Death  is  said  to  be  sometimes  caused  by  it. 

Tri-rlias'inas.*  [From  0p<£,  “hair.”] 
A  hair-like  and  scarcely  perceptible  frac¬ 
ture  of  a  bone. 

Trich-o-caS-y-ci'mis.*  [From  Opt'{, 
“hair,”  and  xaXvf,  a  “calyx.”]  Having 
the  calyx  covered  with  hair. 

Trich-e-car'ptis.®  [From  Opif, 
“hair,”  and  xapv 6;,  “fruit.”]  Having 
hairy  fruit. 

Trieti-o-cau'lus.®  [From  Opi\,  “hair,” 
and  /cafiXof,  a  “  stem.”]  Having  a  hairy 
stem. 

Tricla-o-^epli'si-lus  [from  0pif„ 
“hair,”  and  Kt<pd\ri,  the  “head”]  Dis'- 
par.*  The  long  thread-worm,  generally 
found  in  the  erncum. 

Tri'choid.  [TricHioi'des;  from  Opi(, 
“hair,”  and  a  cog,  a  “form.”]  Itcsem- 
bling  hair. 

Tri-«Jiol'o-g-y.  [Tricholo'gfia;  from 
6pi[,  “  hair,”  and  Xoyo;,  a  “  discourse.”] 
A  treatise  on  hair,  or  tho  scicnco  of  hair. 

Tri-eUo'ma,  a  tis.*  [From  0pi'(, 
‘'hair.”]  Plica,  or  plaited  hair;  also 
termed  Trichia,  and  Trichiasis.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Impetigines,  class  Cachexiee, 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Tricli-o-pliyl’lous.  [TricliophyV- 
Ins;  from  0pif,  “hair,”  and  c/ifiXXov,  a 
“leaf.”]  Having  hairy  leaves. 

Tri-elio'sis.*  [From  Opi'f,  rpiy&j, 
“hair.”]  A  generic  term  applied  by 
Dr.  Good  to  diseases  of  the  hair. 

Tri-rliol  'o-mous.  [TricBiot'o- 
mus;  from  rpixa,  “threefold,”  and  Tcpvw, 
to  “cut.”]  Divided  into  threes.  In 
Botany,  branched  into  threes. 

Tri  rliro-ism.  [Trichrois  mus ; 
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from  rpccg,  “three,”  and  yprfa,  “color.”] 
The  phenomenon  of  a  body  seeming  to 
bo  of  three  different  colors,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  the  luminous  rays 
traverse  it;  a  phenomenon  observed  in 
certain  precious  stones. 

'SVi-etntj'ris.  Mis*  [From  0pi|,  a 
“hair,”  and  ovpa,  a  “tail.”]  Tho  long 
hair-worm. 

Tri-coc'coiifS.  [Tricoc'csis ;  from 

Tpeig,  “three,”  and  kokko;,  a  “berry.”] 
Having  three  cocci  (separable  closed 
calls). 

Tri-cor'me.®  [From  tri-,  “three,” 
and  cor' mi,  a  “horn.”]  A  term  applied  to 
each  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain,  from 
its  three-horned  shape. 

Tri-cos'pid.  [Tricns'pis,  id  is ; 
from  tri-,  “three,”  and  cus'pis,  a  “point.”] 
Having  three  points.  Applied  to  a  valve 
between  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle 
of  tho  heart. 

Tri-cns’pMate.  [Tricuspida'tiis ; 

from  the  same.]  Having  three  points. 
Applied  to  leaves. 

Tri-den 'tate.  [From  tri-,  “three,” 
and  dens,  den' t  is,  a  “tooth.”]  Three¬ 
toothed. 

Trl-en'nS-al.  [From  tri-,  “three,” 
and  an'nus,  a  “year.”]  Lasting  three 
years.  Applied  to  plants. 

TrI-fa'caal.  [Trafacia'lls:  from  tri-, 
“three,”  and  fa'cies,  the  “face.”]  Ap 
plied  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  their 
three  divisions  being  distributed  on  the 
face.  See  Trigemini. 

Trl-fsVffi-aas.  [Trifa'rius.]  In 
three  vertical  ranks.  Applied  to  parts 
of  plants. 

Tri 'fid.  [Trif'Mus;  from  tri-, 
“three,”  or  “thrice,”  and  Jin' do,  to 
“cleave.”]  Three-cleft. 

Trl-fo'II-ate.  [TrifoliaTns ;  from 
tri-,  “three,”  and  fo'lium,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  three  leaflets;  three-leaved.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  compound  leaf,  as  that  of  tho 
clover. 

Tri-fo'H-um  Pra-ien'se.*  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  for  red  clover,  a  plant  of 
the  Linnman  class  JDiadelphia,  natural 
order  Lei/umiiw see. 

Trl-fiir'cate.  [From  tres,  “three,” 
and  fur' ca,  a  “fork.”]  Three-forked. 

Trig-'a-inous.  [From  rpriy,  “three,” 
and  ydpoj,  “marriage,”  or  “union.”] 
Applied  to  plants  having  on  the  same 
flower-head  three  sorts  of  flowers,  stami- 
nate,  pistillate,  and  perfect. 

Tri-geaiVS-ni®  ( ner'vi  being  under¬ 
stood).  The  “triple  nerves.”  Also  termed 
Par  Tri-geuTI-num,*  the  “triple 
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pair.”  A  name  for  the  fifth  and  largest 
pair  of  the  encephalic  nerves.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  threo  principal  portions  or 
branches, called  the  ophthalmic,  the  supe¬ 
rior  maxillary,  and  the  inferior  maxil¬ 
lary.  As  these  three  branches  are  prin¬ 
cipally  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  they  have  been  termed  collectively 
the  trifacial  nerve. 

Trl-yem'I-nus.®  [Prom  tri-,  “three,” 
and  gem' iitus,  “twin,”  cr  “double.”] 
Literally,  “three  double,” — that  is,  triple. 
Applied  in  the  plural  to  a  pair  of  nerves. 
See  preceding  article. 

Tri'gon.  [TjriyoTsumi ;  from  rpsi;, 
“three,”  and  ycoria,  an  “angle.”  See 
Trigone.]  A  figure  of  three  angles;  a 
triangle. 

Trsg-'o-mssl,  or  Trl'g’o-noiis.  [Tri* 
yo'nws.]  Three-cornered,  or  having 
three  angles.  Applied  to  seeds  or 
fruits. 

Trig-one  (Fr.),  tre-gbn'  [Trjyo'nus; 
from  trifjo'num];  called  also  the  Vos'- 
I-cal  'JVi'sm-g’le.  The  small  triangular 
space  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  between  the  orifice  of  the  ure¬ 
thra  and  the  orifices  of  the  ureters. 

Triyone  V<*sic»le  (vd'ze’kal'),  or 
“Vesical  Trian  ,1c.”  See  Trigone. 

TTrayosielJa  Foemsna.  See  Fenu¬ 
greek. 

Tri-yon-o-car'pus.*  [From  trigo’- 
n us,  “triangular,”  and  Kapno;,  “fruit.”] 
Having  triangular  fruit:  trigonocarpous. 

Ts'ig’-o-no-inet'ri-cal.  [Triyono- 
met'ricus.]  Belonging  to  trigonome¬ 
try. 

Triy-o-nom'e-try.  [Triyonome'- 
tria;  from  rptyutvor,  a  “triangle.”  and 
perpiu),  to  “measure.”]  Originally,  the 
measurement  of  triangles,  or  that  bram  h 
of  mathematics  which  treats  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  sides  and  angles  of 
triangles.  In  its  modern  acceptation,  it 
includes  all  formulse  relative  to  angles 
or  circular  arcs,  and  the  lines  connected 
with  them. 

Tri'yyn-otis.  [Triyyn'ius;  from 
Tpsfj,  “three,”  and  yvrrj,  a  “woman,”  or 
“female.”]  Having  three  pistils;  tri- 
gynious. 

Tri-he'dral.  [Trilled  'rlcus,  or 
Tribe'Urus ;  from  rpsij,  “three,”  and 
clpa,  a  “  base.”]  Having  three  bases  or 
faces:  trihe'drous. 

Tri'labe.  [From  tri-,  “three,”  and 
la'hium,  a  “lip;”  or  perhaps  from  tri-, 
and  XaSsTv,  to  “lay  hold  on;”  because  it 
takes  a  triple  hold.]  An  instrument  for 
extracting  foreign  bodies  from  the  blad- 
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dcr  through  the  urethra.  It  has  at  the 
termination  three  branches,  or  arms, 
which  can  be  expanded  after  it  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  bladder. 

Tri-iafe-ral.  [From  tri-,  “three,” 
and  la'tus,  lat'eris,  a  “side.”]  Three- 
sided. 

Trilliacese,®  tril-le-a'she-e.  [From 
Tril'lium,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  in  temperate  regions. 

Tril'li-um.®  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Trilliacese.  The  root 
is  astringent. 

Trl'lo-bate.  [From  tri-,  “three,”  and 
lo'bus,  a  “lobe.”]  Three-lobed. 

Tri-loc'u-lar.  [From  tri-,  “three,” 
and  loc'ulus,  a  “cell.”]  Three-celled. 

Tri'me-rous.  [From  rpcii,  “three,” 
and  g£p<%,  a  “part.”]  Having  three  parts 
in  each  whorl.  Applied  to  flowers  which 
have  three  petals,  thri  e  stamens,  etc.  It 
is  olten  printed  with  figures :  as,  3-merous. 

TrI-ner'vate.  [From  tri-,  “three,” 
and  ner'vus,  a  “nerve.”]  Three-nerved. 
Applied  to  leaves. 

Trioecious,  tri-e'shus.  [Trice 'cius; 
from  r/juf,  “three,”  and  dluo s,  a  “house,” 
“habitation;”  also,  '“family.”  Fee  Dr- 
aicious.]  Having  staminate,  pistillate, 
and  perfect  flowers  on  three  different 
plants  of  the  same  species. 

Tri-os'  te-um.*  Fever-root.  The 
Pharma copoe i al  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the 
root  of  the  Trios' leum  per folia' turn.  The 
root  is  cathartic  and  (in  large  doses) 
emetic. 

Tri-ov'n-late.  [From  tri-,  “three,” 
and  ov'ulum,  an  “  ovule.”]  Having  three 
ovules. 

TrI-par'tl-ble.  [From  tri-,  “three,” 
and  par'tio,  parti' turn,  to  “part.”]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  split  into  three. 

Trl-par'tite.  [Tri  par  tit  sis:  from 
the  same.]  Three-parted. 

Trl-pet'n-Ious.  [From  rpet ;,  “three,” 
and  7TEraXo.',  a  “petal.”]  Having  three 
petals. 

Tri-phyl'Ioiis.  [Tripliyl'ltis;  from 
rpet(,  “three,”  and  <fv\\or ,  a  “leaf.”] 
Having  three  leaves. 

Tri-pin'nate.  [From  tri-,  “three,”  or 
“thrice,”  and  pin' tin,  a  “feather.”] 
Thrice-pinnate.  Applied  to  a  leaf  in 
which  there  are  three  series  of  pinna- 
tion. 

Tri-pin-nat'i-fid.  Thrice  pinna- 
tifid. 

Trip'll-nerved.  [Tripliner'vis ; 

from  tri' plus,  “triple,”  and  ner'vus,  a 
“nerve.”]  Triple-nerved;  triple-ribbed. 
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Applied  to  a  leaf  when  the  midrib  gives 
off  a  strong  primary  vein  or  branch  on 
each  -side  above  the  base. 

Trip-lo'pi-a.®  [From  rpnrXdo;, 
“triple,”  and  orr ropai,  to  “see.”]  Dis¬ 
ordered  vision  in  which  objects  are 
tripled. 

Tri'pod.  [From  rpu;,  “three,”  and 
jrofi;,  TToSOg,  a  “  foot.”]  A  stool,  table,  or 
vessel  having  three  feet. 

Tri'pod,  Vi'tal.  A  term  applied  to 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain. 

Tri-que'tra,  ©s'sa*  [see  next  article], 
otherwise  called  Ws'sa  Worm-I-a'na.® 
The  triangular  bones  sometimes  found 
in  the  course  of  the  lambdoidal  suture. 

Tri-que'trons.  [Triqpiie'trus ;  from 
triquc'tra,  a  “triangle.”]  Triangular; 
having  three  salient  angles. 

Tri-salt'.  [Tri'sal,  al is;  from  tri-, 
“three,”  or  “thrice,”  and  sal,  a  “salt.”] 
A  salt  containing  three  times  as  much 
acid  to  the  same  quantity  of  base,  or 
three  times  as  much  base  to  the  same 
quantity  of  acid,  as  the  corresponding 
neutral  salt. 

Trl-sep'a-lous.  [From  tri-,  “three,” 
and  sep'alum,  a  “  sepal.”]  Composed  of 
three  sepals. 

TrI-se'ri-al.  [From  tres,  “three,” 
and  se'ries,  a  “row,”  or  “order.”]  In 
three  rows  or  ranks,  one  below  another. 

Tris'mus.®  [From  t/h'^co,  to  “  gnash.”] 
Lock-jaw  or  locked-jaw.  See  Tetanus 
Trismus. 

Tris'm us  !V asccn 'tinm*  (nas-sen'- 
she-um).  (“Locked-Jaw  of  Infants.”) 
Occurring  usually  within  two  weeks  from 
their  birth. 

Tris'mus  Trau-mat'i-cns.®  Trau¬ 
matic  locked-jaw;  that  is,  locked-jaw 
arising  from  a  wound. 

Tri-splancli'm-a.*  Pinel’s  term  for 
an  affection  of  the  trisplanchnic  or  great 
sympathetic  nerve.  Applied  to  Oriental 
cholera. 

Trl-splaneh'nic  Nerve.  [Ner'vus 
Trisplanclt'niens;  from  rpus,  “three,” 
and  o-rtXayxvov,  a  “viscus;”  because  it  is 
connected  with  the  viscera  of  the  three 
great  cavities  of  the  body :  viz.,  of  the 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.]  Also  called 
the  Great  Sym-pa-thet'ic.  The  name 
of  a  nerve,  or,  rather,  a  series  of  ganglia 
joined  together  by  a  multitude  of  ner¬ 
vous  filaments.  It  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  trunk,  and  is  connected  by 
a  branch  with  each  of  the  thirty  pairs 
of  spinal  nerves,  and  also  with  some  of 
the  oncephalie  nerves.  Its  peculiar  func¬ 
tion  in  the  animal  economy  has  not  yet 
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been  satisfactorily  explained.  Bichat 
considered  it  to  be  the  nervous  system 
of  organic  life,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  which, 
with  their  appropriate  nerves,  constitute 
the  nervous  system  of  animal  life. 

Tris'ti-«I»ous.  [From  rpel ;,  “three,” 
and  oretdj,  a  “row.”]  In  three  vertical 
ranks.  Applied  to  leaves. 

TrI-stig'-mat'ic.  [From  tri-, 

“three,”  and  stig'ma,  stig'matis,  a 
“mark,”  or  “stigma.”]  Having  three 
stigmas. 

Tri-sty 'Ions.  [From  tri-,  “three,” 
and  sty'lus,  a  “style.”]  Having  three 
styles. 

Trit.  =  Trit'ura .*  “  Triturate.” 

Trl-ter'mate.  [From  tri-,  “three,” 
or  “thrice,”  and  ter'ni,  “three  by  three.”] 
Thrice  ternate.  Applied  to  a  compound 
loaf  in  which  there  are  three  series  of 
ternation. 

Trit'I-cin.  [Trittci'na.]  The  glu¬ 
ten  of  wheat. 

Trit'I-cmm.®  [From  tc'ro,  tri'tum, 
to  “thresh.”]  A  Linnman  genus  of  tho 
class  Triandria,  natural  order  Grand- 
nacese. 

Trit'icnin  xE-sti'vujm.®  (“Sum¬ 
mer  Wheat.”)  The  wheat-plant;  more 
properly  applied  to  the  variety  known  as 
“  spring  wheat.” 

Trit'ietiiti  Hy-ber'num.®  (“Win¬ 
ter  Wheat.”)  Tho  name  of  a  species  or 
variety  commonly  known  as  winter 
wheat. 

Trit'ieumi  Vul-ga're.®  (“Common 
Wheat.”)  Another  name  for  the  wheat- 
plant.  See  Triticum  IEstivum. 

Tri-tox'Ide.  [Tritox'ydmn ;  from 
tri-,  and  ox'ydum,  an  “oxide.”]  An 
oxide  which  contains  one  atom  of  base 
united  to  three  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Trit-u-ra'tion.  [Tritura'tio, 

o' ids ;  from  tc'ro,  tri'tum,  to  “rub,”  or 
“bray.”]  Tho  process  of  reducing  solid 
bodies  to  powder  by  continued  rub¬ 
bing. 

Triv'i-al.  [Trivia'lis ;  from  triv'- 
ium,  a  “place  where  three  ways  meet.”] 
Originally,  “much  frequented:”  hence, 
“common.”  Tho  trivial  name  is  tho 
popular  name  of  a  plant.  In  Botany, 
used  synonymously  with  specific,  being 
applied  to  the  name  which  is  added  to 
the  generic  name;  for  example,  Gallica 
is  the  trivial  name  in  the  compound 
appellation  llosa  Gallica. 

Trocar,  tro'kir.  [From  trois  quarts, 
“three-quarters,”  on  account  of  its  three- 
sided  point.]  A  sharp-pointed  instru- 
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ment  used  in  the  operation  of  tapping, 
or  paracentesis. 

Trocii.  —  Trochis' cus.*  “  A  troche,  or 
lozenge.” 

Tro-cliau'ter,  e'ris.®  [From  rpoxaui, 
to  “turn,”  or  “revolve.”]  Applied  ori¬ 
ginally  to  the  hall  on  which  the  femur 
turned  in  its  socket.  Applied  to  two 
processes  of  the  femur,  major  and  minor. 
Also  to  the  second  joint  of  the  hind  leg 
of  insects;  and  to  the  second  piece  of 
the  simple  limb  of  the  Crustacea;. 

Trocliar.  See  Trocar. 

Troche  (trotch),  orTroch.  See  Tro- 
chiscus. 

Tro-cMd-i-for'uiis,*  or  Tro-cM- 
for'iiiis.®  [From  rpox<k,  a  “wheel.”] 
Resembling  a  wheel. 

TrocU'I-nus.®  [From  Tpo\o  s,  a 
“wheel.”]  Chaussier’s  term  for  the 
smaller  of  the  two  superior  eminences  of 
the  os  humeri. 

Tro-chis'cus,®  plural  Tro-chis'^i. 

[Diminutive  of  rpoxos,  a  “wheel;”  be¬ 
cause  often  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
wheel.]  A  troche,  or  lozenge,  usually 
consisting  of  some  medicinal  substance 
incorporated  with  sugar  or  mucilage.  (See 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  page  339.) 

TrocIi'I-ter,  e'r is*  The  larger  of 
the  two  eminences  mentioned  under 
Trochinus. 

Trochlea,®  trok'le-a.  [From  rpoxos, 
a  “wheel.”]  The  fibro-cartilaginous 
pulley  near  the  internal  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone,  through  which  the 
tendon  of  the  obliquus  superior  muscle 
passes. 

Tro-eli'le-ar.  [TrocMea'ris.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  trochlea.  In  Botany, 
pulley-shaped. 

Trocla-le-a'  ris.  *  A  name  for  the 
obli'quus  stipe' rior,  a  muscle  of  the  eye 
which  passes  through  the  trochlea. 

Trocli-le-a'tor,  o' ins.®  Applied  in 
the  plural  (Trochleato' res)  to  the  fourth 
pair  of  nerves,  because  distributed  to 
the  trochlearis  muscle.  See  Pathetic 
Nerves. 

TroeSi-le-a-to'res,*  the  plural  of 
Trochleator,  which  see. 

Tro'ctaoid.  [Trocboi'des ;  from 
rpoxn;,  a  “wheel,”  and  eiio;,  a  “form.”] 
Resembling  a  wheel.  Applied  to  a 
movable  connection  of  bones  in  which 
one  rotates  upon  another. 

Tronspe  os*  Conduit  d’  Eustaclie. 
The  French  term  for  Eustachian  Tube, 
which  see. 

Tronc.  See  Truncus. 

Tro-pas'o-IuBM  Ma'jus.®  The  sys¬ 


tematic  name  of  the  nasturtium,  a  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Geraniacese.  It  is 
reputed  antiscorbutic. 

Tropli'I-cal.  [Troph'icus:  from 
Tporpri,  “nourishment.”]  Pertaining  to 
nutrition. 

Tropli-o-ueu-ro'sis.®  [From  rpoprj, 
“nourishment,”  and  neuro'sis. ]  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  fatal  atrophy,  in  which  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  nutrition  suffers  from  diminished 
nervous  influence. 

TT'Ojjfii'o-spei'm.  [Tropbospcr'- 
mium;  from  rpotpos,  a  “nurse,”  or 
“nourisher,”  and  oireppa,  a  “seed.”]  A 
name  for  the  placenta  of  plants. 

Trop  ic.  [Trop'icus;  from  rpomKo s, 
“pertaining  to  a  turning.”]  One  of  the 
two  parallels  of  latitude  on  the  earth, 
distant  from  the  equator  23i°,  and 
marking  the  utmost  limit  of  the  sun’s 
advance  northward  or  southward  at  the 
summer  or  winter  solstice;  so  named 
because  at  this  point  the  sun  seems  to 
stop  in  its  northward  or  southward  course, 
and  turn  backwards;  the  Northern  is 
called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  Southern, 
that  of  Capricorn. 

Trop'l-cal.  [Gr.  rpomKOs;  from  rporrfi, 
a  “turn,”  or  “return.”]  Growing  near 
or  between  the  tropics;  belonging  to  the 
tropics. 

Trough,  Pneumatic.  See  Pneu¬ 
matic  Trough. 

Trousse.  See  Truss. 

True  Ribs.  The  seven  superior,  or 
the  sternal,  ribs,  attached  to  the  sternum 
by  distinct  cartilages. 

True  Spi  nal  Mar'row.  The  spi¬ 
nal  cord. 

Truf  fle.  [Rycoper'don  Tuber.] 

A  subterranean  fungus  used  as  an  ali¬ 
ment. 

Trum'pct-Sliaped.  Tubular,  with 
the  summit  dilated.  Applied  to  flowers. 

Trun'cate,  or  Trun'cat-ed. 
[Trunca'tus;  from  trun'eo,  trunca'tum, 
to  “cut  off.”]  In  Botany,  shaped  as  if 
cut  off  at  the  end.  Applied  to  leaves. 
A  truncated  cone  (or  pyramid)  is  one 
whose  vertex  has  been  cut  off  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  base. 

Trunk.  [Lat.  Trun'cus;  Fr.  Tronc, 
tr6N°.]  Originally,  the  body,  exclusive 
of  head  and  extremities:  now  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  head  and  body  without  the 
limbs.  In  Botany,  the  main  stem  or 
column  of  a  tree,  exclusive  of  its  branches. 

Truss.  [Lat.  liraclie'rium;  Fr. 
Trousse,  trooss.]  A  support  or  bandage 
of  peculiar  construction,  adapted  to  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  hernia. 
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Tuba  Eustactalana.  See  Eusta¬ 
chian-  Tube. 

Tuba  Fallopiana.  See  Fallopian 
Tubes. 

Tube.  [From  tu'bus,  a  “pipe,”  or 
“tube.”]  In  Botany,  the  portion  of  a 
calyx  or  corolla  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  sepals  or  petals. 

Tube,  Pollen.  See  Pollen  Tube. 

Tuber,  cr/s.®  [From  tu'mco,  to 
“swell.”]  A  knob  or  excrescence.  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Anatomy  to  a  hump  or  protube¬ 
rance.  In  Botany,  a  short  and  thick¬ 
ened  subterranean  branch,  as  the  edible 
part  of  the  potato,  popularly  included 
under  the  term  “root.”  In  Surgery,  a 
knot,  enlargement,  or  swelling  of  any 
part. 

Tuber  Annulare.  See  Pons  Va- 
jiolij. 

Tu'ber  Ci-ne're-um.*  (“Ash- 
colored  Tuber.”)  An  eminence  of  gray 
substance,  forming  part  of  the  floor  of 
the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

Tu'ber  Is'«hi-i.*  (“Tuber  of  the 
Ischium.”)  A  round  knob  forming  that 
point  of  the  ischium  on  which  wo  sit : 
hence  this  bone  has  been  named  os  sed- 
entanum  (“sedentary  bone”). 

Tu'bor-cle.  [Tuber  cnlnm;  dimi¬ 
nutive  of  tu'ber,  a  “knob,”  or  “swell¬ 
ing.”]  A  small  swelling  or  tumor  in 
the  substance  of  an  organ.  A  morbid 
product  occurring  in  various  textures  of 
the  body,  resulting  from  a  peculiar  mor¬ 
bid  habit  or  condition  of  the  system 
known  as  tubercular  diathesis.  In  Bot¬ 
any,  a  small  tuber  or  excrescence. 

Tu'ber-cled.  Bearing  excrescences. 
Applied  to  plants. 

Tu-ber'cu-la.*  [Plural  of  tuber'  culum, 
a  “tubercle,”  or  “little  knob.”]  An 
order  in  Willan’s  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
comprising  small,  hard,  prominent,  and 
circumscribed  tumors,  permanent  or  par¬ 
tially  suppurating. 

Tuber'cula  Quad-rl-g-em'i-na.® 

(“  Quadruple  Tubercles.”)  [See  Quad- 
rigeminus.]  Also  termed  Cor'po-ra. 
tfcitadrig-em'ina*  (“  Quadruple  Bo¬ 
dies”),  and  Em-i-nen'ti-se  Quadri- 
jjenTinse*  (“  Quadruple  Eminences,  or 
Protuberances”).  Tho  four  oval-shaped 
bodies  situated  below  the  posterior  com¬ 
missure  of  the  brain.  Tho  two  superior 
and  larger  are  termed  the  nates,  the  other 
two  the  testes. 

Tu-ber'cu-Iar.  [Tubercula'ris ; 

from  tuber' culum.]  Having  tubercles; 
tubercled. 

Tuber  cular  Phtbis'is.  Consump- 
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tion  caused  or  attended  by  tho  develop¬ 
ment  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

Tu-ber-cu-lif  'cr-ous.  [Tubercn- 

laf'erus;  from  tuber'culum,  a  “tuber¬ 
cle,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing 
tubercles. 

Tu-ber-eu-li'tas.®  [From  tuber'cu¬ 
lum,  a  “tubercle.”]  Inflammation  of  a 
tubercle. 

Tu-ber-cu-lo'sis.®  The  formation 
of  tubercles  or  tuberculous  disease;  also 
applied  to  tho  morbid  condition  which 
gives  rise  to  tubercles. 

Tu-ber'cu-lum  An-nn-la're.* 
(“Annular  Protuberance:”  so  called 
because  its  transverse  striie  present  the 
appearance  of  numerous  small  rings.) 
A  name  for  the  Pons  Varolii,  which 
see. 

Tuberculum  Lower!.  See  Loweri 
Tuberculum. 

Tu-be-rif 'cmiis.  [Tuberif'erus; 

from  tu'ber,  nod  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bear¬ 
ing  or  having  tubers. 

Tn-be-ros'I-ty.  [Tubcros'itas ; 

from  tu'ber,  a  “knob.”]  An  eminence 
or  process  of  a  bone,  which  gives  attach¬ 
ment  to  muscles  or  ligaments. 

Tuberos'ity  of  tile  Is'-eM-um. 
The  samo  as  Tuber  Iscmr,  which  see. 

Tu'ber-ous.  [Tubero'sus.]  Hav¬ 
ing  tubers,  or  resembling  tubers  :  tu'be- 
rose. 

Tu-bif'er-ous.  [Tubif'erus; 

from  tu'bus,  a  “tube,”  and  fe’ro,  to 
“boar.”]  Bearing  or  having  tubes. 

Tu-bl-flo'rus.®  [From  tu'bus,  a 
“tube,”  and  flos,  a  “flower.”]  Having  a 
tubulous  corolla;  that  is,  having  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  very  long:  tubiflo'rous. 

Tu'bi-form  [Tubifor'uiis,  or 
Tubtefor'mis ;  from  tu'ba,  a  “trum¬ 
pet”]  ;  written  also  Tu'be-form.  Formed 
like  a  trumpet,  or  tube  enlarged  at  one 
of  its  extremities. 

Tu'biforin.  [Ttibifor'mis;  from 
tu'bus,  a  “tube.”]  Formed  like  a  tube. 

Tu'bu-lar.  [Tubuia'ris ;  from 
tu'bulus,  a  “little  tube.”]  Resembling 
a  tube;  tube-shaped.  Applied  to  a  form 
of  monopetalous  corolla;  as  that  of  the 
Lonice'ra  (Honeysuckle). 

Tu'bu-lat-ed,  or  Tu'bu-lous. 
[Tubula'tus;  from  the  same.]  Formed 
like  a  tube;  tubular. 

Tu'bule.  [Tu'bulus.]  A  small 
tube. 

Tu'bu-li.®  [Plural  of  Tubules.] 
(“Little  Tubes.”)  Applied  to  several 
sets  of  minute  vessels  in  different  situa¬ 
tions  of  the  body. 
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Tn'bnli  Rec'ti.®  (“Straight  Tu¬ 
bules.”)  From  twelve  to  twenty  small 
tubes  which  pass  in  parallel  lines  to  the 
back  and  upper  part  of  the  testicle,  form¬ 
ing  there  an  oblong  eminence  termed  the 
Corpus  Highmori  or  Corpus  Highmori - 
anum  (“Highmorian  Body”). 

Tu'buli  Sem-I-nif'e-ri.*  (“Semi¬ 
niferous  Tubules.”)  The  small,  fine, 
tubular  threads,  about  the  two-hundredth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which,  folded  on 
each  other,  compose  the  substance  of  the 
testicle. 

Tu'buli  U-ri-nif'e-ri.®  (“Urinif- 
erous  Tubules.”)  The  small  fine  vessels 
of  a  pale  color  and  dense  structure, 
arranged  in  eight  or  ten  conical  fascic¬ 
uli,  which  have  their  bases  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  their  apices,  or  papillm, 
towards  the  concave  edge  of  the  kidney. 

Tu'bu-U-brau-chl-a'tus.*  [From 
tu' Indus,  a  “  tubule,”  and  bran'chix.~\ 
Having  a  tubular  shell  for  the  branchim: 
tubulibran'chiate. 

Tu-bu-lif  cr-ous.  [Tubulif  'erus ; 

from  tu'bidus,  a  “little  tube,”  and  fe'ro, 
to  “bear.”]  Bearing  little  tubes. 

Tu-bu-Ii-fio'rus.*  [From  tu'bulus, 
a  “little  tube,”  and  flos,  a  “flower.”] 
Having  tubular  flowers:  tubuliflo'rous. 

Tu'bu-li-form.  [Tubulilbr'mis.] 
Formed  like  a  small  tube. 

Tu-bu-lose'.  [Tubulo'sus.]  The 
same  as  Tubular,  which  sec. 

Tu'bu-lus,®  plural  Tu'bu-li.  [Di¬ 
minutive  of  tu' bus,  a  “tube.”]  A  little 
tube:  a  tu'bule. 

Tu  bus.®  A  tube,  or  hollow  cylinder. 
The  inferior  part  of  a  calyx  or  a  corolla. 
See  Tube. 

Tu'ia.®  A  volcanic  rock,  composed  of 
an  agglutination  of  fragmented  scorirn. 

Tu-lip-if'  er-ous.  [Tulipif  'erus ; 

from  tu'lipa,  a  “tulip,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing  flowers  like  the  tulip. 

Tu'lip-Tree.  A  common  name  for 
the  Lirioden'  dron  tidipif'era.  See  Lirio- 
DENDRON. 

Tul'pi-i  Tal'va.®  (“Valve  of  Tul- 
pius.”)  A  name  applied  to  the  ileo-caecal 
valve.  See  Bauhix,  Valve  of. 

Tu-me-fac'tion.  [Tuniefac'tio, 
o' ms;  from  tumcfa'cio,  tumcfac'  turn,  to 
“make  to  swell.”]  A  swelling  or  en¬ 
largement,  from  whatever  cause. 

Tu-mes'seuce.  [Tumesceu'tia; 
from  tnmes' co,  to  “  swell.”]  The  same  as 
Tumefaction. 

Tu  mid.  [Tn'midus;  from  tu'meo, 
to  “swell.”]  Swollen,  or  somewhat  in¬ 
flated. 
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Tu'moay*  plural  Tu-mo'res.  [From 
tu'meo,  to  “  swell.”]  A  morbid  enlarge¬ 
ment,  from  whatever  cause;  commonly 
applied  to  a  permanent  swelling  or  en¬ 
largement.  Tumors  may  be  distinguished 
into  the  sarcomatous,  so  named  from  theit 
firm  fleshy  feel,  and  the  encysted,  com¬ 
monly  called  wens. 

Tu'mor  O-va'ri-i.*  ( “  Tumor  of  the 
Ovary.”)  See  Oarioncus. 

Tu-ino'res,®  the  plural  of  Tumor, 
which  see. 

Tung'state.  [Tung'stas,  a'fis.]  A 
combination  of  tungstic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Tnng'sten.  [Tungste'nium ;  from 
the  Swedish  tung,  “  heavy,”  and  sten, 
“stone.”]  A  white,  hard,  brittle  metal, 
very  difficult  of  fusion,  and  having  the 
high  specific  gravity  of  17.4. 

Tung'stic.  [Tung'sticus;  from 
tinigste'nium,  “tungsten.”]  Belonging  to 
tungsten.  Applied  to  an  oxide  which  is 
the  first,  and  to  an  acid  that  is  the  second, 
degree  of  oxidation  of  tungsten. 

Tu'ni-ea.®  [Perhaps  from  tu'eor,  to 
“defend,”  or  “protect.”]  A  Latin  word 
signifying  a  “coat,”  a  “tunic.”  Applied 
to  a  covering,  membrane,  etc. 

Tu'nica  Ad-na'ta.®  (“Adnate 
Coat  or  Membrane.”)  A  term  for  that 
part  of  the  conjunctiva  which  is  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  eyeball. 

Tu'nica  Al-bii-gin'c-a  Oe'u-li.® 
(“White  Tunic  of  the  Eye.”)  Applied  to 
the  tendinous  expansions  of  the  muscles 
that  move  the  eye,  closely  connected  with 
the  sclerotic  coat. 

Tu'nica  Albngin'ea  Tes'tis.® 

(“White  Coat  of  the  Testicle.”)  A 
strong,  white,  dense  membrane  forming 
the  immediate  covering  of  the  testicle. 
See  Albugineous. 

Tu'nica  A-racb-no-i'des.®  (“A- 
rachnoid  Tunic  or  Membrane.”)  The 
fine,  thin  membrane  of  the  brain,  situated 
between  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater. 

Tunica  Clioroides.  See  Choroid 
Membrane. 

Tu'nica  Com-imi'nis.*  (“Common 
Tunic:”  so  called  because  common  to 
the  cord  and  testicle.)  A  tunic  surround¬ 
ing  the  spermatic  cord  and  testicle,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  expanded  fibre  of  the  cre¬ 
master  muscle  and  the  connecting  cellu¬ 
lar  tissue. 

Tunica  Conjunctiva.  See  Con- 

JUNCTIVUS. 

Tu'nica  I»e-cid'u-a  Re-flexa.® 

(“  Deciduous  Reflexed  Membrane.”)  See 
Decidua  Reflexa. 
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Tu'nica  Decid'wa  IT'te-ri.®  (“  De¬ 
ciduous  Membra  lie  of  the  Uterus.”)  See 
Decidua  Vera. 

Tunica  Jacobi.  See  Membraha 
Jacobi. 

Tu'nica  Rct's-na.*  (“Net-form 
Membrane.”)  Another  name  for  the  Re¬ 
tina,  which  see. 

Tu'nica  Vag-i-na'lis  Tes'tis.* 

(“Vaginal  Coat  of  the  Testicle.”)  A 
pouch  of  serous  membrane  derived  from 
the  peritonaeum  and  covering  the  testis. 

Tu-nl  -ea'ta.*  [From  tu'nica,  a  “tu¬ 
nic.”]  The  first  class  of  the  Cyclo-gan- 
gliata,  or  Mollusks,  comprising  soft, 
aquatic  acephalous  animals,  having  their 
body  enveloped  in  an  elastic  tunic  fur¬ 
nished  with  at  least  two  apertures. 

Tu'nI-cat-ed,  or  Tu'na-cate.  [Tu¬ 
nica'  tus;  from  the  same.]  Covered; 
coated;  having  an  accessory  covering. 

Tu'nicated  Bulb.  A  bulb  with 
broad  scales  in  concentric  layers,  as  the 
onion. 

TurbetSi  (or  Turbith)  mineral. 

See  Turpetii  Mineral. 

Tur'beth  Plant.  The  Convolvulus 
turpethum. 

Tur'bi-nal.  [TurMma'lis ;  from 

turbina' turn  os.]  Proposed  by  Owen  for 
the  homologues  of  the  inferior  turbinated 
or  spongy  bone. 

Tur'bi-nate,  or  Tur'bi-nat-ed. 
[Turbina' tus;  from  tur'bo,  tur'binis,  a 
“top.”]  Formed  like  a  top;  wreathed 
conically  from  a  base  to  a  sort  of  apex. 

Tur'binated  Bones.  [Os'sa  Tur- 
bina'ta.]  “Top-shaped  bones.”  Two 
bones  of  the  nostrils:  so  called  from 
their  being  formed  like  a  top.  They  are 
also  called  inferior  spongy  bones,  and 
ossa  convoluta,  or  “convoluted  bones.” 

Tur'bl-m-fflo'rus.*  [From  tur'bo, 
tur'binis,  a  “top,”  and  flos,  a  “flower.”] 
Having  turbinated  flowers:  turbiniflo'- 
rous. 

Tur'bi-nl-f©rm.  [TurMnsfor'- 
mis;  from  tur'bo,  tur'binis,  a  “top.”] 
The  same  as  Turbinated. 

Turf.  [Ces'pes.]  A  grassy  sod;  the 
surface  of  grass-lands  of  a  smooth  and 
uniform  texture,  covered  with  pasture- 
grass.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  peat  cut  out  of  a  bog. 

Tur-ges'^cnce.  [From  turges'eo,  to 
“begin  to  swell.”]  A  superabundance 
of  humors  in  a  part;  turgidity. 

Turgidity.  See  Turgescence. 

Tur'gor  Vi-ta'lis.*  A  synonym  of 
Turgescence,  which  see. 

Tu'ri-on.  [Tu'rio,  o'nis;  from  ty'ro, 
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a  “young  beginner.”]  The  early  state 
of  a  sucker  or  subterranean  shoot,  as  an 
asparagus-shoot. 

Tu-ri-o-nif'er-ous.  [Turionif'e- 

rus;  from  tu'rio,  a  “turion,”  and  fe'ro, 
to  “bear.”]  Producing  turions. 

Tur'feey  Riiu'barb.  The  Rheum 
palmatum.  See  Rheum. 

Tur'ime-ric.  The  root  of  Curcuma 
longa.  See  Curcuma. 

Tur'ineric  Pa/per.  White,  bibulous, 
and  unsized  paper,  brushed  over  with 
tincture  of  turmeric,  prepared  by  digest¬ 
ing  one  part  of  bruised  turmeric  in  six 
parts  of  proof-spirit.  It  is  often  used  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  as  a  test  of  tho 
presence  of  free  alkalies  and  their  car¬ 
bonates,  by  which  its  yellow  color  is 
changed  to  brown. 

Turn  of  Ufe.  The  same  as  Change^ 
of  Life,  which  see. 

Tur'ner’s  Ce'rate.  The  Ceratum 
Calaminse,  or“  cerate  of  calamine”  (Lond. 
and  Ed.  Ph.),  the  Unguentum  Calaminse 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

Turpentine.  See  Terebinthina. 

Turpentine,  Cbian.  See  Tere- 
bintiiina  Ciiia. 

Turpentine,  Common.  See  Tere- 
bintiiina  Vulgaris. 

Turpentine,  Cyprian.  See  Tere- 
binthina  Ciiia. 

Turpentine,  Oil  of.  See  Oil  of 

Turpentine. 

Tur'pen-tine,  Spir'its  of.  The 

same  as  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Turpentine,  Venice.  See  Tere- 

BINTIIINA  VENETA. 

Tur'petSi  (or  Tur'beth)  Min'e-ral. 
[Tiir'petlmm  Minera'le.]  A  common 
name  for  II ydrargyri  Sulphas  Flava, 
which  see. 

Tur'pe-thum  Jfi'gram.*  A  narno 
for  tho  black  oxide  of  mercury  ( Hydrar '- 
yyri  ox'ydum  cine'reum  or  ni'grum). 

Tur-quoiSe'.  A  blue  precious  stone 
found  in  great  quantities  in  tho  Nisha- 
poor  mines  in  Persia,  consisting  chiefly 
of  hydrated  alumina. 

Tu-run'da,*  plural  Tu-run'dae.  A 
tent  or  suppository. 

Tusby -Stone.  See  Tutty. 

Tus-si-la'go  Far’fa-ra.®  Colt’s-foot. 
A  plant  of  the  Lin  me  an  class  Syngenesia, 
natural  order  Compositve.  It  is  demul¬ 
cent  and  expectorant. 

Tus'sis.*  A  cough. 

Tus'sis  Con-vul-si'va*  (“Convulsive 
Cough”),  Tus'sis  Fe-ri'na*  (“Fierce  or 
Savage  Cough”).  Names  for  pertussis, 
or  hooping-cough. 
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Tus'slve.  [From  tus'sis,  a  “cough.”] 
Relating  to,  or  caused  by,  cough. 

Tut'ty'.  [Tu'tia.]  (Persian.)  A  gray 
oxide  of  zinc,  vulgarly  called  tushy- 
stone. 

Twin-Forlted.  See  Bigemixate. 

Twi'mEag1.  [Volu'tollis.]  Wind¬ 
ing  spirally  round  a  support,  as  a  twi¬ 
ning  plant. 

Twiiils'lirag".  The  tremulous  motion 
of  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars,  attributed 
to  the  unequal  refraction  caused  by  in¬ 
equalities  and  undulations  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  See  Scixtileatiox. 

Twists.  [Gem'ini.]  Two  children 
born  of  one  woman  at  the  same  accouche¬ 
ment. 

Two-Rastlsed.  See  Distichous. 

Ty-eSt'i-ca.®  [From  tvxi,  an  “acci¬ 
dent.”]  Accidental  wounds  or  deformi¬ 
ties, 

Ty-loph'o-ra  Asth-mnat'i-ea.®  An 

East  Indian  plant  cf  the  natural  order 
Aselepiadacese.  The  root  is  emetic  and 
cathartic. 

Ty-Io'sis.®  [From  tv\o;,  a  “cal¬ 
losity.”]  A  swollen  and  knotty  state  of 
the  eyelids,  in  which  their  margin  often 
loses  altogether  its  natural  form  and  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Ty-los-te-re'sis.®  [From  tv\o;,  a 
“callus,”  and  criprims,  “privation.”]  Ex¬ 
tirpation  or  removal  of  a  callus. 

Tym'pa-nal.  [Tympana'lis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  tympanum. 

Tym'pa-nic,  or  tim-pan'ik.  [Tym- 
pan'icus;  from  tym'panum,  the  “drum 
of  the  ear.”]  Relating  to  the  tympanum. 

Tym-pa-ni'tes.®  [From  tym'panum, 
a  “drum.”]  Tympany ;  wind-dropsy.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Intumescentiee,  class 
Cachexia;,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Tym ' pa-num.®  [From  rSfaravov,  a 
“drum.”]  The  drum,  or  hollow  part  of 
the  middle  ear,  containing  the  ossicula. 

Type.  [From  ty'pus,  a  “form,”  or 
“type.”  See  Typus.]  In  Botany,  a 
pattern  or  ideal  plan.  The  leaf  is  as¬ 
sumed  as  the  type  or  pattern  to  which 
all  the  other  organs  (arising  from  the 
ascending  axis)  may  be  referred;  that 
is,  all  those  organs  are  considered  as 
modifications  or  transformations  of  a 
leaf.  Also,  a  letter,  or  a  piece  of  metal 
moulded  into  the  form  of  a  letter  or 
character. 

Type-Met'al.  An  alloy  of  lead  and 
antimony,  with  a  small  proportion  of  tin, 
used  in  easting  printers’  typos.  One  part 
of  antimony  to  three  of  lead  are  the 
asual  proportions. 


Typhaceay*  ti-fa’she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  endogenous  herbaceous  plants, 
growing  in  marshes  or  ditches  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world.  It  includes 
the  Ty'pha  (Cat-tail). 

Ty'phse,®  the  plural  of  Ty'pha,  form¬ 
ing  the  Jussieuan  name  of  an  order  of 
plants.  See  Typhace^e. 

Ty-pho'<les.®  [From  ty'phus .]  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  pertaining  to,  typhus:  ty'phous. 

Ty'phoid.  [Typhoi'dcs ;  from  ty'¬ 
phus,  and  elios,  a  “form.”]  Resembling 
typhus. 

Ty'phoid.  Fe  ver.  [Fe'bris  Ty- 
phoi'tles.]  Applied  to  a  fever  distin¬ 
guished  from  typhus  by  a  lesion  of  the 
intestines,  but  closely  resembling  it  in 
other  respects.  By  many  it  is  thought  to 
be  typhus  merely  complicated  with  the 
intestinal  lesion. 

Ty'pho-Ma-Ia/ri-al.  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  group  of  fevers  in  which  the 
typhoid  and  malarial  elements  are  vari¬ 
ously  blended. 

Ty-pho-ma'nl-a.®  [From  rityoj, 
“stupor,”  and  yavia,  “madness.”]  A  low, 
lethargic  state,  complicated  with  mutter¬ 
ing  delirium,  characterizing  typhus  fever. 

Ty-phoon’.  [From  the  Chinese  ta, 
“great,”  and  foong,  “wind.”]  A  name 
given  to  a  violent  tornado  or  hurricane 
in  the  Chinese  seas. 

Ty-pho'sus.*  The  same  as  Typho- 
des,  which  see. 

Ty'phus.®  [From  rvipog,  a  “heavy 
stupor.”]  A  kind  of  continued  fever, 
attended  with  great  prostration  of  the 
nervous  and  vascular  systems,  with  a 
tendency  to  putrefaction  in  the  fluids, 
and  vitiation  of  the  secretions;  putrid 
fever.  A  genus  of  the  order  Febrea,  class 
I’yrexise,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Ty'phus  Car'cc-rum.®  (“Typhus 
of  Prisons.”)  The  jail-fever,  a  name 
for  Typhus  gravior ;  also  called  Febria 
carcerum  (“lever  of  prisons”). 

Ty'phus  Cas-tren'sis.®  (“  Camp 
Typhus.”)  A  name  for  Typhus  gravior ; 
otherwise  called  Febria  caatrensia,  or 
“camp  fever.”  These  names,  however, 
must  be  understood  to  refer  to  European 
armies.  Typhus,  in  its  unmixed  charac¬ 
ter,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
States. 

Ty'phus  Gra'vl-or.®  (“Severer 
Typhus.”)  The  malignant  form  of  ty¬ 
phus;  also  called,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  Febria  carcerum,  and  Fein's  cas¬ 
trensia.  See  the  two  preceding  articles. 

Ty'phus  Mit'ior®  (mish'e-or). 
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(“Milder  Typhus.”)  The  milder  form 
of  typhus,  or  low  fever ;  slow  fever; 
also  called  Febris  lenta  (“slow  fever”), 
Febris  nervosa  (“nervous  fever”). 

Ty'plius  Jfer-vo'sns.*  (“Nervous 
Typhus.”)  A  name  for  Typhus  mitiorj 
Febris  nervosa. 

Ty'plius  I’c-te-clii-a'lis;;  (“Pete¬ 
chial  Typhus”),  or  typhus  with  purple 
spots,  a  name  for  Typhus  gravior;  called 
also  Febris  petechialis  (“petechial 
fever”). 

Typ'i-cal,  or  Typ'ic.  [From  ty'pus, 
a  “type.”]  Representing  the  type,  or 
plan;  figurative;  representative. 

Ty-pog'ra-phy.  [Typogra'pliia ; 
from  tvito;,  a  “  type,”  and  ypatpin,  to 
“write.”]  The  art  of  printing. 

Typ'o-Iite.  [Typol'ithus ;  from 
ty'pus,  a  “type,”  and  XiOoj,  a  “stone.”] 


A  stone  with  impressions  of  organic, 
vegetable,  or  animal  bodies :  a  typolith. 

Ty'pus.®  [From  tvtttoj,  to  “strike,” 
or  “stamp.”]  Literally,  a  “mould,”  or 
“pattern.”  Applied  to  the  form,  order, 
and  progress  of  fevers,  etc. :  a  type. 

Tyr-e-i'iia.®  [From  rvpog,  “cheese.”] 
The  same  as  Casein,  which  see. 

Ty-rem'e-sis  [from  rupoj,  “cheese,” 
and  cysais,  a  “vomiting”]  Infan'tium* 
(in-fan'she-um).  The  caseous  vomiting 
of  infants. 

Tyr'o-sme.  [Tyrosi'na ;  from  rvpos, 
“cheese.”]  The  essential  ingredient  of 
cheese.  See  Casein. 

Ty-so'ni  Gian 'tlu-la;.®  (“  Tyson’s 
Glandules.”)  The  Glanclulse  odoriferse, 
small  sebaceous  glands  around  the  co¬ 
rona  glandis  of  the  penis,  and  on  the 
labia  pudendi  and  nymphse. 
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U-la;m-or-i“lia'gi-a.*  [From  ov\ov, 
the  “gum,”  and  hxniorrha' </(’«.]  Bleed¬ 
ing  from  the  gums. 

U- la- tro ' plil-a.®  [From  ov\oy,  the 
“gum,”  and  atro'phia,  “atrophy.”] 
Wasting  or  shrinking  away  of  the  gums. 

I'l'ter.  [Ul'cus,  eris.]  A  solution 
of  continuity  in  any  soft  parts  by  ul¬ 
ceration  on  some  internal  or  external 
surface. 

Ul'ce-rat-ed.  [Ulcera'tus ;  from 
nl'cus,  an  “ulcer.”]  Affected  with  ulcers; 
having  ulcers. 

Ul-ce-ra'tion.  [Ulccra'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  formation  of  an 
ulcer ;  or  that  process  by  which  ulcers  are 
formed,  consisting  in  the  old  particles  of 
the  textures  affected  being  taken  up  by 
the  absorbents  more  rapidly  than  new 
particles  are  supplied  by  the  secerning 
arteries. 

Ul'ce-ra-tlve.  [ Ulcerati '  vus ;  from 
the  same.]  Pertaining  to  or  causing 
ulceration. 

Ul'cer-ous.  [Ulcero'sus;  from 
ul'cus,  ul'ceris,  an  “ulcer.”]  Having 
ulcers;  of  the  nature  of  an  ulcer. 

IJl'cus,*  gen.  Cl'to-ris.  A  Latin 
term  signifying  an  “ulcer.” 

U-lig'I-nous,  or  IJ-lig'i-iiosc. 
[Uligino'sus;  from  uli'go,  ulig'inis, 
“  moisture  of  the  earth.”]  Oozy  or  slimy ; 
also,  growing  or  living  in  moist  and 
marshy  meadows. 

U-li'tis,  id  is.*  [From  ovXov,  the 
“gum.”]  Inflammation  of  the  gums. 
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Ulmacese,®  ul-ma'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  It  includes  the  Ul'mus  (Elm) 
and  other  timber-trees. 

Ul'mic.  [Ul'micus;  from  ul'mus, 
the  “elm.”]  Belonging  to  the  elm. 
Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  it. 

Ul'min.  [From  the  same.]  A  pecu¬ 
liar  vegetable  principle  which  exudes 
spontaneously  from  the  trunk  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  elm,  supposed  to  be  the  Ulmus 
nigra. 

Ul'mus-®  (Fr.  Orme,  ORm.)  A  Lin- 
nsean  genus  of  the  class  Pentandna,  natu¬ 
ral  order  Ulmacese.  Also,  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeia!  name  (Br.  Ph.)  for  the  inner  bark 
of  Ulmus  campestris ;  but  according  to 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
inner  bark  of  Ulmus  fulva. 

Ul'mus  C’am-pcs'tris.®  (“Elm  of 
the  Open  Fields.”)  A  species  of  Euro¬ 
pean  elm,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  as  a 
demulcent,  and  sometimes  as  a  tonic, 
astringent,  and  diuretic. 

Ul'na.*  [From  tlihivt],  the  “elbow,” 
also,  the  “arm.”]  The  larger  bone  of 
the  forearm;  also  termed  cubitus. 

UI'u  ar.  [Ulna'ris ;  from  id'iia.] 
Belonging  to  the  ulna  or  cubit;  used  by 
Dr.  Barclay  as  meaning  towards  the  ulna. 

U1  -lia'ris.®  The  name  of  two  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  forearm: — 1.  A  flexor  muscle, 
arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri  and  inserted  into  the  pisiform 
bone.  2.  An  extensor  muscle,  arising 
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from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri 
and  inserted  into  the  little  finger. 

U-lo-car-cI-no'ma,  a tia.®  [From 
ovXoj,  the  ‘‘gum,”  and  carcino'ma,  “can¬ 
cer.”]  Cancer  of  the  gums  or  alveoli. 

U-lon'cus.®  [From  ovXov,  the  “gum,” 
and  oyxos,  a  “  tumor.”]  A  tumor  or 
swelling  of  the  gum. 

U-lor-rha/gi-a.®  [From  o?,W,  the 
“gum,”  and  pfiywpt,  to  “burst  forth.”] 
A  sudden  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
gums. 

lr -lor-rlioe'a.®  [From  ovXou,  the 
‘‘gum,”  and  pzm,  to  “flow.”]  An  oozing 
(of  blood)  from  the  gums. 

Ul'tl-mate.  [From  ul'timus,  “last,” 
or  “utmost;”  the  superlative  degree  of 
ul'tra,  “  beyond.”]  The  last,  or  farthest; 
extreme.  See  next  article. 

Ul'tl-mate  A-iial'y-sis.  A  term 
applied  in  Chemistry  to  the  resolution 
of  substances  into  their  absolute  or  sim¬ 
ple  elements,  and  opposed  to  proximate 
analysis,  by  which  they  are  merely  re¬ 
solved  into  secondary  compounds. 

Ul  timate  El'e-mcnts,  or  Ulti¬ 
mate  Prin'cl-ples.  Those  which 
compose  proximate  principles;  in  other 
words,  the  last  to  which  we  can  trace  the 
constitution  of  substances.  See  Ulti¬ 
mate  Analysis,  and  Proximate  Princi¬ 
ples. 

Ul-tra-inarine  (-ma-reen').  [From 
ul'tra,  “beyond,”  and  ma're,  the  “sea;” 
implying  that  its  color  surpasses  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sea.]  A  blue  powder  or 
pigment  obtained  from  the  lapis  lazuli, 
and  highly  prized  for  the  beauty  and 
permanence  of  its  color. 

-ulus,  -ula,  and  -ulum.  Latin 
terminals  denoting  diminutives.  •'Com¬ 
pare  Tiibulus,  Spicula,  and  Animal- 

CULUM. 

Umb.=  Umlili'cusfi  The  “navel.” 

Um'foel,  or  Um-bel'la.®  [Diminu¬ 
tive  of  tun' bra,  a  “shade.”]  An  umbrella- 
shaped  inflorescence  in  which  several 
flower-stalks  arise  from  the  same  appa¬ 
rent  point,  so  as  to  resemble  the  rays  of 
an  umbrella,  as  in  the  Milkweed,  Parsley, 
etc. 

Um'bel-late.  [From  umbel'la,  an 
“umbel.”]  Bearing  or  having  umbels. 

Um'bel-let.  [From  the  same.]  A 
secondary  or  partial  umbel. 

Urn-bel-lif'e-rae.*'  [Seenext  article.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  found  mostly  in  temperate  or  cold 
slimates,  and  named  from  the  mode  of 
inflorescence.  Some  are  esculent,  as  pars¬ 
nip  and  celery;  many  produce  aromatic 


seeds,  as  coriander  and  caraway.  Tim 
hemlock  ( Cicuta )  and  others  are  poison 
ous.  Among  the  products  of  this  ordet 
is  Assafcetida. 

Um-bcI-Iif  'er-ous.  [Umbellif '* 

eras;  from  umbel'la,  an  “umbel,”  and 
fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  umbels.  See 
UmBELLIFERjE. 

Um-belTu-la.*  [Diminutive  of  um¬ 
bel'la,  an  “umbel.”]  A  little  or  partial 
umbel;  an  umbellule. 

Uin'ber.  [Probably  from  Om'bria, 
where  it  was  obtained.]  A  brown  clay 
iron-ore,  used  as  a  pigment. 

Uin-bil  i-cal.  [Umbilica'lis.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  umbilicus. 

Umbil'ical  Cord.  [Fu'nis  Um- 
bilica'lis.]  The  navel-string. 

Umbil'ical  Ite'gion.  [llesogas'- 
trill  in.]  That  poition  of  the  abdomen 
two  or  three  inches  above,  below,  and 
cn  each  side  of  the  umbilicus. 

Umbilical  Vesicle.  See  Blasto¬ 
dermic  Vesicle. 

Um-bil'I-cate.  [T'mbilica'tns; 

from  umbili' tvs,  the  “navel.”]  Dim¬ 
pled;  depjressed  in  the  centre  like  the 
navel.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants. 

Um-bi-li'eus.*  See  Preface,  page 
ix.)  [From  dpijaXiKtis,  “pertaining  to 
the  navel”?]  (Fr.  Nomhril,  ni>M'bi;6'.) 
the  navel.  In  Botany,  the  liilum  of  a 
seed. 

Uni'bo-natc.  [From  um'bo,  the  “boss 
of  a  shield.”]  Bearing  an  umbo,  boss,  or 
central  projection. 

Unt-brac'u-Ii-form.  [From  um¬ 
brae' u  hurt,  a  “parasol.”]  Umbrella- 
shaped.  Applied  to  plants. 

U-na-bran'-chi-us.*  [From  u'nns, 
“one  only,”  and  branchiae.']  Having 
branchiae  only  on  one  side  of  the  body. 

Un'ci-a.*  An  ounce;  a  weight  con¬ 
taining  eight  drachms.  In  Troy  weight, 
as  well  as  in  apothecaries’  weight,  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  pound. 

Un'cl-foma,  or  Un'ci-nate.  [Ura- 
cina'tns;  from  un'eus,  a  “hook.”] 
Hooked;  shaped  like  a  hook. 

Uncinate.  See  Unciform. 

Un'datc.  The  same  as  Undulate, 
which  see. 

Underslirub.  Sec  Siiffrutfx. 

Un'dn-late,  or  Un'du-Iat-ed. 

[Undula'tus;  from  un'du/a,  a  “little 
wave.”]  W aved  or  wavy ;  having  a  mar¬ 
gin  alternately  concave  and  convex. 

Un'dn-la-to-ry  The'o-ry.  In  Op¬ 
tics,  the  theory  which  maintains  that  the 
impression  of  light  is  conveyed  to  the 
eye  by  the  vibrations  or  undulations  of 
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a  very  subtle  and  elastic  fluid,  or  etber, 
which  pervades  all  space  and  penetrates 
all  substances,  and  to  which  the  lumi¬ 
nous  body  gives  an  impulse,  which  is 
propagated  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
as  sound  is  conveyed  through  the  air. 

Un-e'qual-ly'-Pin'iiate.  The  same 
as  Impari-Pinnate,  which  see. 

Cng.=  Unguent  tu  “Ointment.” 

Un'guent.  [  J  iiguon  tum :  from 
un'guo,  to  “anoint.”]  (Fr.  Onguent, 
bN°'goN°'.)  An  ointment  or  preparation 
usually  of  the  consistence  of  butter;  a 
salve. 

Un-guen'tum  A?'wli  Tnn'nS-ci.* 

(“  Ointment  of  Tannic  Acid.”)  Take  of 
tannic  acid,  thirty  grains,  water,  half  a 
fiuidrachm,  lard,  a  troyounce.  Rub  the 
acid  first  with  the  water,  and  then  with 
the  lard,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  avoiding  the  use  of  an  iron 
spatula. 

Unguen'tum  Art' I -pis*  (“  Ointment 
of  Lard”),  I  ngucn'tum  Sim'plex,® 
1850  (“Simple  Ointment”).  Take  of 
lard,  eight  troyounces,  white  wax,  two 
troyounces.  Melt  them  together  with  a 
moderate  heat,  and  stir  the  mixture  con¬ 
stantly  while  cooling. 

Ung-uen'tuin  An- tit-mo 'm-i.® 
(“Ointment  of  Antimony.”)  Take  of 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  in 
very  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains,  lard,  a  troyounce.  Rub 
the  powder  with  a  little  of  the  lard,  then 
add  the  remainder  and  thoroughly  mix 
them. 

II  nguen'tum  Bel-Ia-don'nse.® 

(“Ointment  of  Belladonna.”)  Take  of 
extract  of  belladonna,  sixty  grains, 
water,  half  a  fiuidrachm,  lard,  a  troy- 
ounee.  Rub  the  extract  first  with  the 
water  until  rendered  uniformly  soft, 
then  with  the  lard,  and  thoroughly  mix 
them. 

Unguesi'tum  Cre-a-so'ti.®  (“Oint¬ 
ment  of  Creasotc.”)  Take  of  croasote, 
half  a  fiuidrachm,  lard,  a  troyounce.  Mix 
them. 

tiigiientuiii  Gal'lse.®  (“Oint¬ 
ment  of  Nutgall.”)  Take  of  nutgall, 
in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce,  lard,  seven 
ounces.  Mix  them. 

Unguen'tum  Hy-drar'gy-ri.® 
(“Ointment  of  Mercury.”)  The  Phar- 
macopceial  name  [|  for  an  ointment  pre¬ 
pared  by  rubbing  mercury  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  suet  and  lard  until  the 
globules  can  no  longer  be  seen. 

Ungnen'tum  Hyrtrar'gyri  Ox'I- 
rtl  ttu'bri.®  (“  Ointment  of  Red  Oxide 
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of  Mercury.”)  Take  of  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  in  very  fine  powder,  sixty 
grains,  ointment  of  lard,  a  troyounce. 
Add  the  oxide  of  mercury  to  the  oint¬ 
ment  previously  softened  with  a  gentle 
heat,  and  thoroughly  mix  them. 

Ungnen'tum  I-o-din'i-i.®  (“Oint¬ 
ment  of  Iodine.”)  Take  of  iodine, 
twenty  grains,  iodide  of  potassium,  four 
grains,  water,  six  minims,  lard,  a  troy- 
ounce.  Rub  the  iodine  and  iodide  of 
potassium  first  with  the  water,  and  then 
with  the  lard,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed. 

Unguen'tum  lodin'ii  Com-pos'I- 
tum.®  (“Compound  Ointment  of 
Iodine.”)  Take  of  iodine,  fifteen  grains, 
iodide  of  potassium,  thirty  grains,  water, 
thirty  minims,  lard,  a  troyounce.  Rub 
the  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  first 
with  the  water,  and  then  with  the  lard, 
until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Unguen'tum  Pi'eis  Liq  ut-dse^ 
(“  Ointment  of  Tar”),  or  Tar  Ointment. 
Take  of  tar  and  suet,  each  twelve  troy¬ 
ounces.  Mix  the  tar  with  the  suet  pre¬ 
viously  melted  with  a  moderate  heat, 
and,  having  strained  the  mixture  through 
muslin,  stir  it  constantly  while  cool¬ 
ing- 

Unguen'tum  Plum'bi  Car-bo- 

na'tis.®  (“Ointment  of  Carbonate 
of  Lead.”)  Take  of  carbonate  of  lead, 
in  very  fine  powder,  eighty  grains,  oint¬ 
ment  of  lard,  a  troyounce.  Add  the 
carbonate  of  lead  to  the  ointment  pre¬ 
viously  softened  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
thoroughly  mix  them. 

Unguen'tum  Potas'sli  (po-tash'e-i) 
I-od'I-di.®  (“Ointment  of  Iodide  of 
Potassium.”)  Take  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  in  fine  powder,  sixty  grains,  water, 
a  fluidrachm,  lard,  a  troyounce.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  the 
water,  and  mix  the  solution  with  the 
lard. 

Unguen'tum  Sul'pliu-ris.* 

(“Ointment  of  Sulphur.”)  Take  of  sub¬ 
limed  sulphur,  a  troyounce,  lard,  two 
troyounces.  Mix  them. 

Ungiien'tiim  Sul'phuris  I-od'I- 
rti.*  (“Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Sulphur.”) 
Take  of  iodide  of  sulphur,  thirty  grains, 
lard,  a  troyounce.  Rub  the  iodide  of 
sulphur,  first  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
with  a  little  of  the  lard,  then  add  the 
remainder,  and  thoroughly  mix  them. 

Unguen'tum  Ve-ra'trl-se.®  (“  Oint¬ 
ment  of  Veratria.”)  Take  of  veratria, 
twenty  grains,  lard,  a  troyounce.  Rub 
the  veratria  with  a  little  of  the  lard, 
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then  add  the  remainder,  and  thoroughly 
mix  them. 

Unguen'tum  Zin'fi  Ox'I-di.® 

(“Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc.”)  Take 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  eighty  grains,  lard,  a 
troyounce.  Mix  them. 

Un-guic-u-la'ta.®  [From  Unguic'- 
"ulus,  which  see.]  A  primary  division 
of  the  class  Mammalia,  including  those 
animals  which  have  the  digits  armed 
with  claws,  but  free  for  the  exercise  of 
touch  upon  their  under-surface,  as  the 
cat,  bear,  and  elephant. 

Un-guic'u-late.  [Ung’uicula'tns ; 
from  the  same.]  Having  or  resembling 
claws;  clawed.  Applied  to  petals. 

Un-guic'u-Ius.®  [Diminutive  of 
un'guis,  a  “nail,”  or  “claw.”]  A  little 
or  young  nail  or  claw. 

Un'gui-nal.  [Unguina'lis ;  from 
un'ffiiis,  a  “nail,”  or  “claw.”]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  nails,  or  to  claws  or  talons. 

Un'guis.®  [Gr.  ;  Fr.  Ongle,  6xgl.] 
The  nail  of  a  finger  or  toe;  also  applied 
to  the  talons  or  claws  of  birds,  to  the 
claws  of  certain  Crustacesc,  etc.  In  Bot¬ 
any,  the  narrow  part  of  the  petal  of 
a  polypetalous  corolla.  In  Surgery,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  pus  in  the  eye. 

Un  guis  Os.®  (“Nail-Bone.”)  The 
name  of  a  small,  very  thin,  and  semi¬ 
transparent  bone  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye. 

Un-gu-la’ta,®  or  Un'gu-lates. 

[From  un'gula,  a  “hoof.”]  A  primary 
division  of  the  class  Mammalia,  includ¬ 
ing  those  species  which  have  the  digits 
enclosed  in  hoofs,  the  under-surface  not 
being  left  free  for  the  exercise  of  touch, 
as  the  horse  and  ox. 

Un'gu-Iate.  [Ungula'tus;  from 
the  same.]  Having  hoofs. 

Ungulates.  See  Ungulata. 

U-ni-cel'lu-lar.  [From  u'nus,  “  one,” 
and  cel' la,  or  cel'lula,  a  “cell.”]  One- 
celled. 

U-nl-flo-rig'er-us.*  [From  u'nus, 
“one,”  flos,  a  “flower,”  and  ge'ro,  to 
“carry.”]  The  same  as  Uniflorous, 
which  see. 

U-ni-flo'rous.  [Unillorus;  from 

u'nus,  “one,”  and  flos,  a  “flower.”] 
Bearing  one  flower;  one-flowered. 

U-ni-foTI-ate,  or  U-ni-foTi-ous. 
[Uitifo'lius ;  from  u'nus,  “one,”  and 
f  o' Hum,  a  “leaf.”]  Having  one  leaf; 
^ne -leaved. 

U-nl-la'bi-ate.  [From  u'nus,  “one,” 
and  la'bium,  a  “lip.”]  One-lipped.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  flowers. 

U-nI*lat'e»raI.  [From  u'nus,  “one,” 


and  la'tus,  lat'eris,  a  “side.”]  One¬ 
sided. 

U-m-loc'u-lar.  [Unilocula'ris ; 

from  u'nus,  “one,”  and  loc'ulus,  a 
“cell.”]  Having  only  one  cell;  one- 
celled. 

U-ni-ner'vate.  [From  u'nus,  “one,” 
and  ner'vus,  a  “nerve.”]  One-nerved. 
Applied  to  leaves. 

Union  l»y  First  Intention.  See 

First  Intention. 

Union  l>y  Second  Intention.  See 

Second  Intention. 

U-nip'a-rous.  [Unip'arus;  from 
u'nus,  “one,”  and  p a’ Ho,  to  “bring 
forth.”]  Producing  only  one  at  a  birth. 

U-nl-pet'a-lous.  [From  u'nus, 
“one,”  and  pet' alum,  a  “petal.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  only  one  petal. 

U-nl-se'ri-al.  [From  u'nus,  “  one,” 
and  se'ries,  a  “row.”]  In  one  horizon¬ 
tal  row  or  whorl.  Applied  to  parts  of 
plants. 

U-ni-se'rl-ate.  The  same  as  IJnise- 
RiAE,  which  see. 

U-ni-sex'u-al.  [From  u'nus,  “one,” 
and  sex' us,  “sex.”]  Applied  to  a  flower 
having  stamens  only  or  pistils  only. 

U'ni-valve.  [From  u'nus,  “  one,” 
and  val'va,  a  “valve.”]  Having  only 
one  valve.  Applied  to  pericarps,  and  to 
those  Mollusks  the  shell  of  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  single  piece,  and  is  generally 
convoluted  spirally,  as  the  Voluta. 

Unnamed  Bones.  See  Ossa  Inno- 
minata. 

U'pas.  A  name  given  in  Java  to 
several  deadly  poisons,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  which  are  the  Bohun  upas  and 
Upas  tieute.  See  Bohun  Upas. 

U'pas  Tieu'tfi  (te-u'tii).  A  poison,  the 
product  of  the  Stryclinos  tieute,  which 
owes  its  deadly  power  to  strychnia. 

U'ra-elius.®  [From  ovpov,  “urine,” 
and  to  “  have,”  or  “ contain ;”  because 
it  was  formerly  supposed  that  in  the 
foetus  it  was  a  passage  for  the  urine.]  A 
fibrous  canal  or  cord  which  extends  from 
the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus. 

U-ra-cra'si-a.®  [From  ovpov,  “urine,” 
and  dspaaia,  “ill  temperature.”]  A  bad 
quality  of  the  urine. 

U-ra-cra'tl-a.®  [From  ovpov,  “urine,” 
and  dspa-Tia,  “debility.”]  The  same  as 
Enuresis,  which  see. 

U-rse'mi-a.®  [From  ure'a,  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  urine,  and  a Ipa,  “blood.”] 
The  presence  of  urea,  or  urine,  in  the 
blood. 

U-ra-nis-co-pIas'tl-ce.®  [From  ura- 
nis'eus,  the  “palate,”  and  uXamroj,  to 
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“form.”]  The  (artificial)  formation  of 
a  palate. 

U-ra-nis-cor-rha'pliI-a.:S  [From 
uranis'cus ,  the  “palate,”  and  paprj,  a 
“seam.”]  Suture  of  the  palate. 

U'ra-nite.  A  beautiful  crystalline 
mineral  composed  chiefly  of  the  phos¬ 
phate  of  uranium,  combined  with  the 
phosphate  of  lime  or  copper. 

U-ra'ni-um.*  [From  the  planet 
ZPramis,  discovered  about  the  same  time 
with  the  metal.]  A  gray,  brittle  metal 
found  in  uranite.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  fl. 

U-Ki-no^'ra-pliy,  or  Ou-ra-nog1'- 
ra-pliy.  [Uranogra'pliin;  from 
ouji/a'oj,  “  heaven,”  and  ypir/>co,  to  “  write.”] 
A  description  of  the  heavens  and  hea¬ 
venly  bodies. 

tl-ra-nol'o-gy.  [Uranolo'gia;  from 
oipai/6;,  “heaven,”  and  A<>yo,-,  a  “dis¬ 
course.”]  A  treatise  on  the  heavens,  or 
the  science  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

U-rar'in.  [Ilrari'na.]  An  organic 
alkali  found  in  nrari,  a  poison  with  which 
the  savages  of  America  empoison  the  iron 
points  of  their  arrows.  See  Curare. 

IP  rate.  [U’ras,  a '(/*.]  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  uric  or  lithic  acid  with  a  base. 

Ur’ce-I-formi.  [Urceifor'mis;  from 
ur'eeus,  a  “pitcher.”]  Formed  like  a 
pitcher. 

Ur-ce-o-la'ris.*  The  same  as  Urceo- 
late,  which  see. 

Ur'ce-o-late.  [Urceola'tms;  from 
urce'ohis,  a  “little  pitcher.”]  Pitcher¬ 
shaped,  or  urn-shaped,  i.e.  hollow  and 
contracted  at  the  mouth.  Applied  to  a, 
form  of  monopetalous  corolla,  as  that  of 
the  Heath. 

TUr-ce-o-lif'er-ous.  [Urceolif'e- 

ras ;  from  urce'olus,  a  “little  pitcher,” 
and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Having  calyces 
like  little  goblets. 

17-re 'a.*'  [From  uri'nu,  “urine.”]  A 
principal  constituent  of  the  urine.  It  is 
a  hydrated  cyanate  of  ammonia,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  equivalents  each  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon,  united  to  four  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  white,  transparent, 
crystallizable  solid. 

U-re'do,  A' inis*  [From  u'ro,  to 
“burn.”]  An  itching  or  burning  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  which  accompanies  many 
diseases.  Also  applied  to  urticaria,  or 
nettle-rash. 

U-re'ni-niJi.*  Synonymous  with 
Urea,  which  see. 

U-re'sis.*  [From  ovpeoi,  to  “void 
urine.”]  Micturition,  or  the  act  of  pass¬ 
ing  urine. 
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-uret.  ["iwe'tnm.]  A  terminal  de¬ 
noting  combination  of  simple  inflam¬ 
mable  bodies  with  each  other,  or  with 
metals. 

U-re'ter,  e'ris*  [From  ovpcu,  to  “pass 
urine.”]  The  membranous  tube  through 
which  the  urine  is  conveyed  from  the 
kidney  to  the  urinary  bladder. 

U-re-te-rftlgi-a.*  [From  ure'ter, 
and  a\yoi,  “pain.”]  Pa  n  in  the  ureter. 

U-re-te-ri'tSs,  id  is*  [From  ure'ter.] 
Inflammation  of  the  ui'eter. 

U-re'thra.®  [From  oipto),  to  “  pass 
urine.”]  The  membranous  canal  com¬ 
municating  between  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  the  external  surface,  and 
passing  in  the  male  thi-ough  the  entire 
length  of  the  penis.  The  female  urethra 
does  not  exceed  two  inches  in  length, 
and  the  passage  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  the  male. 

I’-re'tliral.  [Urettara'lis.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  urethra. 

U-rc-ttoral'jgl-ar.*  [From  ure’thra , 
and  aXyoj,  “pain.”]  Pain  in  the  urethra: 
urethralgy. 

U-re-ttirl'tis,  i clis.*  [From  ure’- 
thra.\  Inflammation  in  the  urethra. 

UretEiri'tis  Ye-ne're-a.:  (“Vene¬ 
real  Inflammation  of  the  Urethra.”)  A 
term  for  gonorrhoea. 

U-reth-ro-plas'tic.  [Uretliro- 
plas'ticus.]  Belonging  to  urethro¬ 
plasty. 

U-retli-ro-jnlas'ty.  [From  urethra, 
and  ttX \aarn,  to  “form.”]  An  operation 
by  which  a  new  urethra  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  by  Ricord  in  the  male : 
applicable  to  the  repair  of  any  lesion  of 
the  urethra  by  supplying  the  deficiency 
from  the  healthy  parts. 

U-retl»-vor-rlia'gi-a.-  [From  ure'- 
tlira,  and  to  “burst  forth.”]  Sud¬ 

den  discharge  (of  blood)  from  the  ure¬ 
thra. 

U-reth-ror-rlice'a.*  [From  ure'thra, 
and  poo,  to  “flow.”]  A  flow,  as  of  mucus, 
pus,  semen,  etc.,  from  the  urethra. 

U-re-throt'o-my.  [UretEiroto'- 
mia;  from  ure'thra,  and  Tcpnu,  to  “cut.”] 
The  division,  by  a  cutting  instrument, 
of  urethral  stricture. 

U-ret'I-ca.®  [From  ovpoy,  “urine.”] 
Medicines  which  promote  a  discharge  of 
urine. 

U-ret'i-ciis.®  [From  the  same.] 

Diuretic. 

Ur-giM'e-aS^iria.*  The  systematic 
name,  according  to  the  British  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  of  the  plant  which  produces  the 
squill. 
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U'ric.  [U'ricus;  from  ovpo  -,  “urine.”] 
Belonging  to  the  urine.  Applied  to  an 
acid,  otherwise  called  Lithic  acid,  ob¬ 
tained  from  urine.  See  Calculi,  Uri¬ 
nary. 

U-rl-dro'sis.®  [From  ovpov,  “urine,” 
and  liprs,  “sweat.”]  Urinous  sweat. 

Urinae,  Ardor.  See  Ardor  Uri- 
NA3. 

U'rl-nal.  [From  uri'na,  “  urine.”] 
A  vessel  to  receive  urine. 

U'ri-na-ry.  [Urina'rius;  from  the 
same.]  Relating  to  the  urine. 

Urinary  Blatl'rter.  [Lat.  Vesi'ca 
Urina'rla;  Fr.  Vessie,  vAsi'.]  A  mem¬ 
branous  bag  immediately  behind  the 
symphysis  pubis,  of  a  flattened,  triangu¬ 
lar  form  when  contracted,  of  an  oval 
figure  when  distended,  composed  of  four 
coats, — the  peritoneal,  muscular,  cellular, 
and  mucous;  the  serous  being  but  par¬ 
tial. 

Urinary  UaUcnli.  See  Calculi, 
Urinary. 

U'rl-ua'tion.  [Urina'lio,  o 'his; 
from  uri'na,  “urine.”]  The  act  of  pass¬ 
ing  urine. 

U'rlsme.  [Lat.  Uri'na;  Gr.  oitpo/.] 
The  saline  secretion  of  the  kidneys 
which  floivs  from  them  through  the  ure¬ 
ters  into  the  urinary  bladder. 

Urine,  Eli  151  cult  Discharge  of. 

See  Dysiiria. 

U'rine,  Im-con'ti-menee  of.  In¬ 
ability  to  retain  the  urine.  See  Enu¬ 
resis. 

U'rine,  Ke-tem'fion  of.  Inability 
to  pass  urine.  See  Ischuria. 

Urine,  Suppression  of.  See  Is- 

cruria. 

U-ri-nif'er-ons.  [Urinif'erus; 

from  uri'na,  “urine,”  and  fe'ro,  to 
“bear.”]  Bearing,  or  conveying,  urine. 

U-ri-nol'o-jgy.  The  same  as  Urol¬ 
ogy,  which  see. 

U'rl-nons,  or  U-ri-nosc'.  [Urino'- 
sns;  from  uri'na,  “urine.”]  Relating 
to  urine,  or  like  urine. 

Ur-ni£'er-ous.  [Urnig'erns;  from 
ur'na,  an  “urn,”  and  ye'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Bearing  capsules  like  urns. 

U'ro-cele.®  [From  ovpov,  “urine,”  and 
Kribn,  a  “tumor.”]  Urinous  oedema  of  the 
scrotum. 

U-roch 'e-ras.*  [From  ovpov,  “urine,” 
and  xepns,  “sand.”]  The  sand,  or  sedi- 
incnt,  of  the  urine. 

U-ro-^ys'tis,  id  is*  [From  ovpov, 

l<  urine,”  and  kvo-ti;,  a  “bag.”]  The 
urinary  bladder. 

U-ro-sys-ti'tis,  idis*  [From  urocys'- 
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tie.]  Inflammation  of  the  urinary  blad¬ 
der. 

U-ro-di-al-y-sis.®  [From  ovpov, 
“urine,”  and  6ux\  aig,  a  “  dissolution,”  or 
“cessation.”]  A  cessation  of  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  urine. 

U-ro-do'clii-um.'  [From  ovpov, 
“urine,”  and  6sx»poi,  to  “receive.”]  The 
same  as  Urinal,  which  see. 

U-ro-dyii'I-a.*  [From  ovpov,  “urine,” 
and  divvy,  “  pain.”]  Pain  during  the 
passing  of  urine. 

U-roxle'insj,  sit  is.*  [From  ovpov, 
“urine,”  and  olirppa,  a  “swelling.”] 
Urinous  swelling. 

U-ro-er-y t h'rin.  [Uroery tliri'na ; 

from  ovpov,  “urine,”  and  cpvdpog,  “red.”] 
A  dark -red  ;  recipitate  deposited  by  the 
urine. 

U-ro-gcn'i-tal.  [Urogcnita'lis.] 

Pertaining  to  the  urinary  and  genital 
apparatus. 

U-ro-hy'al.  [UroliyaTis;  from  orpa, 
a  “tail,”  and  kyoi'des,  “hyoid.”]  Ap¬ 
plied  by  Professor  Owen  to  a  long,  slender, 
and  pointed  bone,  articulated  with  the 
posterior  end  of  the  basihyal. 

U-ro-litli'ic.  [Urwlilh'iciis;  from 
nrol' ithii8.\  Belonging  to  urinary  calcu¬ 
lus.  Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  fr«  m  it. 

U-rol'I-tlms.*  [From  or/ ov,  “urine,” 
and  Xifloj,  a  “  stone.”]  A  urinary  calculus : 
a  u'rolith. 

U-ro-Iog'I-cal.  [Urolog'ieus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  urology. 

U-rol'o-gy*  [Urolo'gia;  from  ovpov, 
the  “urine,”  and  Xo-jo?,  a  “discourse.”] 
The  science  of  the  urine,  or  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  its  secretion,  nature,  etc. 

U-ro-man-ti'a.®  [From  ovpov,- 

“urine,”  and  pavreia,  “divination.”] 
Prognostication  from  inspection  of  the 
urine.  Sec  Uroscopia. 

U-ro-pIa'ni-n.*  [  From  ovpov,  “urine,” 
and  nX.tvy,  “wandering.”]  Literally,  “a 
wandering  of  the  urine.”  A  sreretion  of 
urine  in  other  parts  than  the  proper 
urinary  organs. 

U-ro-po-e'sis.*  [From  ovpov,  “urine,” 
and  noiew,  to  “make.”]  Secretion  of  the 
urine. 

U-rop-sam'imis.*  [From  ovpov, 

“urine,”  and  xpoppo;,  “sand.”]  Sand,  or 
sediment,  of  the  urine.  See  Urociieras. 

U-ror-rha'gi-a.*  [From  ov/ov, 

“urine,”  and  pijympi,  to  “burst  forth.”] 
An  excessive  flow  of  urine;  diabetes. 

U-ror-rlioe'a.*  [From  ovpov,  “urine,” 
and  peio,  to  “flow.”]  An  involuntary  dis¬ 
charge  of  urine;  enuresis.  Also  applied 
to  diabetes. 
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U-ror-rlior-rhee'^.*  [From  ovpov, 
“urine,”  and  orrhorrhoe' a,  a  “flow  of 
serum.”]  Excretion  of  serum  (or  albu¬ 
men)  with  the  urine,  or  albuminous  urine, 
constituting  the  Morbus  Brightiu 

U-ros'ehe-o-$ele.*  [From  ovpov, 
“urine,”  and  os' cheocele,  a  “tumor  of  the 
scrotum.”]  The  same  as  Urocele, 
which  see. 

U-ro-sco'pI-a.*  [From  ovpov,  the 
“urine,”  and  okojtcoo,  to  “examine.”]  In¬ 
spection  of  the  urine,  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis. 

U-iro'ses.*  [From  ovpov,  “urine.”] 
Diseases  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 

U-ros'te-a-lith.  [  Ur  osteal  itlius , 

from  ovpov,  “urine,”  oriap,  “ fat,”  and  Xt dog, 
a  “stone.”]  A  fatty  constituent  of 
urinary  calculi. 

U'rous.  [Ilro'sus.]  Belonging  to 
the  urine.  Applied  to  an  oxide,  or  sub¬ 
stance  forming  a  rare  ingredient  in 
vesical  calculi. 

Urticacese,*  ur-te-ka'she-e.  A  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  exogenous  plants,  widely 
dispersed  over  the  world,  in  hot  and  cold 
climates.  Among  them  is  the  Urti'ca 
(Nettle).  Excessive  causticity  in  their 
juice  is  their  chief  characteristic.  This 
order  once  included  hemp,  the  hop-vine, 
the  fig,  mulberry,  bread-fruit,  etc.,  which 
are  now  arranged  under  new  orders, 
Cannabinaecm,  Moracex,  and  Artocarpa- 
cex. 

Ur-ti'ca  I»i-oi'ca’!  or  His'pi-dii.® 

(Fr.  Ortie,  oR'te'.)  The  systematic  name 
of  the  nettle,  a  plant  of  the  Linnman 
class  Monoecia,  natural  order  Urticacex. 

Ur-tl-ca'rl-a.*  [From  Urti'ca,  a 
“nettle.”]  The  nettle-rash.  An  ex¬ 
anthematous  fever  characterized  by  an 
eruption  like  the  elevations  produced  on 
the  skin  by  the  sting  of  a  nettle.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Exanthemata,  class  Pyrexix, 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology.  See  Uredo. 

Ur-tl-ca'tion.  [Urtica'tio,  o’nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  whipping  of  a  part, 
as  a  paralytic  limb,  with  nettles,  with  the 
view  of  restoring  sensation. 

Us'ne-a.*  The  Li'chen  saxat'ilis.  A 
kind  of  moss  or  lichen,  particularly  that 
adhering  to  the  human  skull  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  in  damp  places.  See 
next  article. 

Us'nea  Cra'ni-i  Ilii-nia'ni.  (“Us- 
nea  of  the  Human  Skull.”)  A  plant 
formerly  believed  to  possess  extraordi¬ 
nary  anti-epileptic  and  anti-haemorrhagic 
virtues. 

Usquebaugh,  us-kwe-baw'.  The 
Irish  name  for  whiskey. 
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Us'tion.  [Us'tio,  o'nisj  from  u'ro, 
us' turn,  to  “burn.”]  A  burning.  For¬ 
merly  used  for  Incineration;  also,  for 
Combustion.  In  Surgery,  employed  for 
Cauterization. 

Us'tus.®  [From  the  same.]  Burnt. 
The  same  as  calcined,  or  dried  by  fire. 

U'te-ri,*  the  genitive  of  u’ turns,  sig¬ 
nifying  “of  the  womb:”  e.g.  Cer'vix 
U'teri,  the  “neck  [or  narrow  part]  of  the 
womb;”  Betrovefsio  U'teri,  the  “retro¬ 
version  of  the  womb,”  etc. 

U'ter-Ine.  [Uteri 'mis.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  uterus. 

Uterine  Gestation.  Sec  Utero- 
Gestatiox. 

Uterine  Madness.  See  Furor  Ute- 
rinus,  and  Nymphomania. 

U-te-ri'tis,  idis*  [From  u' ter  us.] 
Inflammation  of  the  womb;  also  called 
Metritis  and  Hysteritis. 

U'te-ro-SfCS-ta'tion.  The  period  of 
pregnancy  commencing  with  conception 
and  terminating  with  delivery. 

U-te-rot'o-niy.  [Uteroto'mia;  from 
u' terns,  and  repno,  to  “cut.”]  The  cut¬ 
ting  into  the  uterus,  as  when  the  lips 
have  become  united  by  adhesive  inflam¬ 
mation.  See  Hysterotomy. 

U'te-rus,*  genitive  U'te-ri,  accusa¬ 
tive  U'ter-um,  ablative  U'ter-o.  [From 
■a' ter,  a  “bottle  of  skin  or  leather.”]  (Gr. 
varkpci  and  pnrpa ;  Fr.  Matrice,  ma'tuXss' 
[from  the  Latin  Ma'trix],  or  Sein,  saN0'.) 
The  womb;  a  hollow  muscular  organ 
designed'  for  the  lodgment  and  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  foetus  from  the  moment  of 
conception  until  birth.  In  its  ordinary 
condition,  it  is  a  compact  fleshy  body, 
about  three  inches  in  length,  two  inches 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  flattened  pear,  the  narrower  por¬ 
tion  being  below.  The  upper  or  broader 
part  is  termed  the  fundus,  the  contracted 
portion  is  called  the  cervix  or  neck,  and 
the  external  orifice,  communicating  with 
the  vagina,  the  os  tincx  or  os  uteri.  At 
the  superior  angles,  it  sends  off  the  Fal¬ 
lopian  tubes,  which,  when  conception 
takes  place,  receive  the  ovule  or  ovules 
from  the  ovary  and  convey  them  to  the 
uterus. 

U' terns,  In-ver'sion  of  the.  [In- 

ver'sio  U'teri.]  The  state  of  the 
womb  being  turned  inside  out,  caused 
by  violently  drawing  away  the  placenta 
before  it  is  detached  by  the  natural  pro¬ 
cess  of  labor. 

Uterus,  Retroversion  of.  See 
Retroversio  Uteri. 

U'tri-cle.  [Utric'ulus,  or  Uter'- 
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cuius;  diminutive  of  u'ter,  a  “bottle.”] 
A  minute  cell  or  vesicle;  also,  a  small, 
bladdery  fruit. 

U-tric'u-Iar.  [Utricula'ris.]  Be¬ 
longing  to,  or  like,  a  utricle;  bladder¬ 
like. 

U-tric'u-Iate.  [UtricwSa'tiis;  from 
utric'ulus,  a  “utricle/’]  Having  utri¬ 
cles. 

U-tric'u-li-form.  [Utriculifos*'- 
inis:  from  utric'ulus,  a  “  utricle.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  utricle;  shaped  like  a 
little  bottle. 

U-tric'u-lose,  or  U-tric'u-lous. 
[Utriculo'sus;  from  utric'ulus,  a  “utri¬ 
cle.”]  Having  or  bearing  utricles.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  plants. 

IT'tri-form.  [Utrifor'mis;  from 
u'ter,  a  “bladder”  or  “bottle.”]  Having 
the  form  of  a  bottle. 

U-trig,'er-ous.  [TJtrig'eriis;  from 
u'ter,  a  “bladder”  or  “bottle,”  and  ge'ro, 
to  “bear.”]  Bearing  objects  like  bot¬ 
tles. 

U'va.*  A  “grape.”  The  Pharmaco- 
poeial  name  (Bond.  Ph.)  for  the  dried 
fruit  of  the  Vitis  vinifera;  the  raisin. 

IJ'va  Pas'sa*  (“Dried  Grape”),  or 
tr'vse  I*as'sae*  (“Dried  Grapes”).  The 
Pharmacopoeia!  name  (U.S.  Ph.  and  Ed. 
Ph.)  for  the  raisin.  See  Uva. 


U'va  Ur'si.*  The  Pharmacopoeia! 
name  for  the  leaves  of  Arctostapliylos 
Uva  Ursi.  It  is  astringent  and  tonic, 
and  has  been  extolled  as  an  antilithic. 

U've-a,*  or  Tu'ni-ca  U'vca.* 
(“Grape-like  Tunic.”)  [From  u'va,  a 
“grape.”]  The  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris  of  the  eye,  supposed  to  resemble  the 
skin  of  a  grape. 

U-ve-i'tis,  id  is.*  [From  u'vea.']  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  uvea. 

U-vif'er-oiis.  [Uvif'erus;  from 
u'va,  a  “grape,”  or  “raisin,”  and  fe'ro, 
to  “bea«-.”]  Bearing  fruits  like  the 
grape. 

U'vl-form.  [Uvifor'mis;  from  u'va, 
a  “grape.”]  Shaped  like  a  grape. 

U'vu-Ia.*  [Diminutive  of  u'va,  a 
“  grape.”]  The  small  fleshy  body  hang¬ 
ing  frorii  the  velum  pendulum  palati, 
above  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is 
sometimes  of  a  preternatural  length,  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  functions  of  the  voice, 
and  producing  a  tendency  to  cough.  In 
these  cases  amputation  may  become 
necessary. 

U'vula  Te-si'cse.®  (“Uvula  of  the 
Bladder.”)  The  small  eminence  form¬ 
ing  the  apex  of' the  trigone. 

U'vu-lar.  [Uvnla'ris.]  Belonging 
to  the  uvula. 
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Vac-ci'na.*  [From  vac' ca,  a  “cow.”] 
Cow-pox;  also  called  Vari'ola  vacci'na. 
A  disease  originating  in  the  cow,  with 
which,  if  the  human  body  be  inoculated, 
it  is  preserved  from  the  contagion  of 
small-pox. 

Vac-ci-na'tion.  [Vaccina'tio, 

o'nis ;  from  vae'ea,  a  “cow.”]  The 
minor  operation  of  inserting  matter  for 
the  production  of  vaccina,  or  cow-pox. 
Vaccinia.  See  Vaccina. 
Vacciniaeesc,*  vak-sin-e-a'she-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants 
(shrubs  or  trees),  which  abound  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  world.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  Vaccin'ium  (Whortleberry), 
and  Oxycoc'cus,  or  Vaccinium  macrocar- 
pon  (Cranberry). 

^  Vac-ci ii  i-iim  Mac-ro-car'pon.* 

fhe  systematic  name  of  the  common 
American  Cranberry,  a  plant  of  the  Lin- 
nman  class  Octandria,  natural  order 
Vacciniacese. 

Yac  il-lant.  [Vacil'Ians,  an'**; 
from  vacil'lo,  to  “move  to  and  fro,”  to 


“waver.”]  Wavering.  In  Botany,  the 
same  as  Versatile,  which  see. 

Vac'u-um.*  [From  vac'uus,  “void,” 
or  “empty.”]  That  is,  vac'uum  spa' ti inn, 
an  “  empty  space.”  In  Physics,  a  portion 
of  space  void  of  matter.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  vacuum  that  can  be  produced  artifi¬ 
cially  is  the  Torricellian,  which  see. 

Va-gi'na,*  gen.  Va-gi'nse.  (A 
“sheath,”  or  “ease.”)  (Fr.  Vagin,  va'- 
zhaN8'.)  The  canal  extending  from  the 
vulva  to  the  uterus.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  other  parts;  e.g.  the  fascia 
encasing  or  covering  a  limb,  etc. 

Vagi'na  Cor'tlis.*  (“  Case  of  the 
Heart.”)  The  same  as  Pericardium, 
which  see. 

Vag'I-nal.  [ Vagina  lis;  from  va¬ 
gi’ na.]  Belonging  to  the  vagina.  In 
Botany,  relating  to  a  sheath. 

Vaginal  Coat  of  the  Testicle.  See 
Tunica  Vaginalis. 

Vas'i-nanl.  [Vagi' nans ;  from 
vagi' no,  vagina' turn,  to  “sheathe.”]  En* 
casing;  sheathing. 
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Va&'i-nate.  [Vag'ina'tus;  from  the 
same.]  Cased  or  sheathed. 

V  ag-i-neir' vi-us.*  [From  va'gns, 
41  wandering,”  and  ner'vus,  a  “  nerve.”] 
Having  leaves  thonervurcs  of  which  run 
in  all  directions. 

Vag-i-nif  'er-ons.  [Vaginif'erns ; 

from  vagi' na,  a  “sheath,”  and  fc'ro,  to 
“bear.”J  Bearing  one  or  more  sheaths. 

Va-gl-ni'tis,  iilis .*  [From  vagi' na.\ 
Inflammation  of  the  vagina. 

Va-gi'tus.*  [From  va'gio,  vagi' turn, 
to  “  cry  as  an  infant.”]  (Fr.  Vagisse- 
ment,  vi'zhdss'moN»'.)  The  crying  of 
infants. 

Vagi'tus  U-ter- i ' n us.®  (“Uterine 
Crying.”)  The  crying  of  the  child  heard, 
or  supposed  to  have  been  heard,  while 
yet  in  the  passages. 

Vague.  [From  va'gns,  “  wandering.”] 
In  B  itany,  having  no  definite  order  or 
direction. 

Va'gns.®  [From  va'go,  to  “  wander.”] 
Wandering.  Applied  to  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  or  Nervus  vagus,  otherwise 
called  Par  vagum,  or  ‘'wandering  pair.” 
See  Pneumogastric  Nerves. 

Va-le-rl-a'na.*  [From  Valerius, 
who  first  described  it.]  A  Linnman 
genus  of  the  class  Triandria,  natural 
order  Valerianavese.  Also,  the  Pharma- 
copoeial  name  for  the  root  of  Valeriana 
officinalis,  which  is  used  as  a  nervous 
stimulant  or  antispasmodic. 

Valeria'na  ©f-ii^-i-na'lis.*  (“Of¬ 
ficinal  Valerian.”)  The  wild  valerian 
plant. 

Valeria'na  Syl-ves'tris.*  The  same 
as  Valeriana  Officinalis. 

Valerianacese,*'  va-le-re-a-na'sho-e. 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  herbaceous 
plants,  abundant  in  Europe,  Northern 
India,  and  South  America.  It  includes 
the  Valeria'na,  the  root  of  which  is  tonic 
and  antispasmodic. 

V  a-le'ri-a-nate.  [V  aleria'nas, 

a'tis.]  A  combination  of  valerianic  acid 
with  a  base. 

Va-le-rl-an'ie.  [Valerian'icus ; 

from  Valeria'na .]  Belonging  to  valerian. 
Applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  it. 

Val-e-tu-di-na'ri-an,  or  Val-e-tu'- 
di-na-ry.  [From  valetu'do,  “  state  or 
condition  of  body  (or  health),”  whether 
good  or  bad.]  A  person  who  is  in  deli¬ 
cate  or  infirm  health,  or  subject  to  fre¬ 
quent  illness. 

Vtil'gus.*  Having  legs  bent  out¬ 
ward;  crooked:  awry, 

Val'ley.  [Val'lis.j  The  namo  of 
a  depression  of  the  cerebellum,  in  which 
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is  lodged  the  commencement  of  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Val-sal'va,  Si'nus-es  of.  Three 
prominences  formed  by  dilatation  of  the 
walls  of  the  aorta  in  the  places  which 
correspond  to  the  sigmoid  valves. 

Valva.  See  Valve. 

ViH-va'cotras,  [Valva,' ecus.]  Ap¬ 
plied  to  indchiscent  fruits  formed  of 
valves  with  distinct  sutures. 

Val'vse,*  the  plural  of  Val'va.  See 
Valve. 

Val'var.  [Valva'ris;  from  val'va, 
a  “valve.”]  Belonging  to  a  valve. 

Val  vule,  or  Val'vat-cd.  [Valva'- 
tus;  from  the  same.]  Having  valves; 
valvcd. 

Valve.  [Val'va,  plural  Val'voe;  from 
vol'vo,  to  “roll,”  to  “fold.”]  Originally, 
valvse  were  folding  doors.  Applied  to  a 
fold  or  elongation  of  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  canals,  preventing  the  reflux  of 
their  contents.  In  Botany,  one  of  the 
pieces  into  which  a  pod  or  capsule  sepa¬ 
rates  in  dehiscence. 

»  Valved.  [Valva'tws;  from  val'va, 
a  “valve.”]  Opening  by  valves. 

Val'vl-form.  [Valvifor'mis;  from 

val'va,  a  “valve.”]  Formed  like  a  valve. 

Val'vu-la,*  plural  Val'vu-lse.  [Di¬ 
minutive  of  val'va,  a  “valve.”]  A  little 
valve:  a  val'vulc. 

Val'vu-lse,®  gen.  Val-vu-Ia.' rum, 

the  plural  of  Valvula. 

Val'vulse  C'oii-iiM-von'tes.®  The 

semilunar  folds  formed  by  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and 
ileum. 

Valvula'  Seinilunarcs.  See  Semi¬ 
lunar  Valves. 

V a-na' di-urn.*  [From  Vanadis,  a 
Scandinavian  deity.]  A  white,  brittle 
metal,  very  difficult  of  reduction,  and 
not  oxidized  by  air  or  water.  It  is  solu¬ 
ble  in  nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia,  with 
which  it  yields  solutions  of  a  fine  dark- 
blue  color.  It  was  first  found,  in  Sweden. 

Vane-liUe.  See  Versatile. 

Va-nil'IsiA  The  name  applied  to  the 
prepared  unripe  capsules  of  the  Vanil'la 
aromat'ica.  They  have  been  placed  on 
the  primary  list  of  the  Materia  Medica 
of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1800. 
Vanilla  is  a  grateful  aromatic,  employed 
in  confectionery,  etc.  It  has  been  re¬ 
commended,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  as 
a  remedy  in  hysteria,  and  in  certain  low 
fevers. 

Va'por,®  gen.  Va-po'ris.  A  Latin 
word  signifying  “steam,”  or  “exhala¬ 
tion.”  Applied  to  any  elastic  fluid  into 
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which  a  liquid  or  solid  is  converted  by 
heat.  Vapors  differ  from  gases  in  this 
respect,  that  they  arc  not  permanently 
clastic,  but  resume  the  liquid  or  solid 
form  when  cooled  down  to  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures. 

Va'por  5>ouet*e  (doosh).  A  kind  of 
vapor-bath;  properly,  a  column  of  vapor 
directed  to  a  particular  part. 

Vap-o-ra'ri-um.*  [From  vapo'ro, 
to  “send  out  vapor.”]  A  vapor-bath. 

V  ap-o-rl-  za'tion.  [V  apor  i  za'  tio, 
obits;  from  the  same.]  The  rapid  con¬ 
version  of  a  fluid  into  vapor  by  heat. 

Va  pors,  or  Va'pours.  A  name  for 
hypochondriasis,  spleen,  or  depression  of 
spirits. 

Var-i-ccl 'la.®  [Diminutive  of  vari'¬ 
ola,  “small-pox.”]  Chicken-pox,  a  dis¬ 
ease  characterized  by  an  eruption  of 
smooth,  transparent,  lentil-shaped,  or 
irregular  circular  vesicles.  A  genus  of 
the  order  Exanthemata,  class  Pyrexia,  of 
Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Var'i-ei-loriu.  [Varicifor'mis ; 

from  va'rix,  a  “swollen  vein.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  a  varix. 

Var'I-c©-£ele.*  [From  va'rix,  and 
Ki'iXn,  a  “tumor.”]  A  swelling  of  the 
veins  of  the  scrotum,  or  of  the  sper¬ 
matic  cord.  Also,  any  tumor  originating 
in  a  varicose  vein. 

Var-i-cose'.  [Varico'sus ;  from 
va'rix.]  Applied  to  veins  in  a  state  of 
permanent  dilatation,  with  accumulation 
of  dark-colored  blood,  the  circulation 
of  which  is  materially  retarded  in  the 
affected  vessel,  which  is  irregular,  knot¬ 
ted,  and  winding  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Varicose  Aneurism.  See  Axeu- 
rismal  Varix. 

Va-rl'e-ty.  [Vari'etas,  a  'tie;  from 
va’rius,  “changeable,”  “variegated.”] 
In  Natural  History,  this  term  is  applied 
to  individuals  of  the  same  species  which, 
from  the  operation  of  different  causes,  as 
climate,  food,  or  cultivation,  present  de¬ 
viations  from  the  specific  type  in  size, 
color,  form,  etc.,  but  have  the  capacity 
of  reverting  to  the  original  typical  form 
in  successive  generations  on  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  influences  under  which  the 
variety  originated. 

*  a'rW-fo'H-us.®  [From  va'rius, 
“diverse,”  and  /o' iium,  a  “leaf.”]  Hav- 
ing  leaves  not  all  of  the  same  form. 

Va-ri'o-la.®  [From  va'rius,  “varie¬ 
gated,”  “spotted.”]  (Fr.  Variole,  v;V- 
re'ol',  or  Petite  Verole,  peh-tdt'  vArol'.) 
Small-pox.  A  very  contagious  disease 
characterized  by  synocha  and  an  eruption 
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of  pustules  on  the  third  day,  which 
suppurate  about  the  eighth,  and  after¬ 
wards,  drying,  fall  off  in  crusts.  A  genus 
of  the  order  Exanthemata,  class  Pyrexia, 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Va-ri'o-lar.  [Vaviola'ris;  from 
vari'ola,  “small-pox.”]  Pertaining  to 
variola. 

Va-ri'o-late.  [  Variola' t  us;  from 
the  same.]  Having  small  eminences  like 
the  pustules  of  small-pox. 

Variole.  See  V ariola. 

Va'rI-o-loi«l.  [Varioloi'dcs;  from 
vari'ola,  and  c'icog,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  variola,  or  small-pox.  Varioloid 
(Lat.  variolois),  used  as  a  noun,  is  a 
common  term  for  small-pox  modified  by 
previous  vaccination  or  inoculation. 

Va-ri-o-lo'is,  i [Diminutive  of 
vari'ola .]  Small-pox  modified  by  pre¬ 
vious  vaccination.  See  Varioloid. 

Va-ri'o-lous.  [Variolo'tlcs;  from 
vari'ola,  “  small-pox.”]  Relating  to 
small-pox;  of  the  nature  of  small-pox. 

Va'rix,  ids*  [From  va'rm, 

“crooked.”]  A  dilated  vein,  generally 
becoming  knotted  and  winding  in  its 
course.  A  genus  of  the  order  Tumores, 
class  Locales,  of  Cullen’s  Nosology. 

Varolii  Pons.  SeePoNsVAROi.il. 

Va'rus.®  A  spot  or  pimple  on  the 
face.  See  Acne. 

Va'rus.*  Crooked;  ill  shaped.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  a  variety  of  the  deformity  called 
Tal'ipes,  or  club-foot. 

Va'rus  Punc-ta'tus.®  Applied  to 
minute  pimples  common  in  the  skin  of 
the  face,  particularly  of  young  persons, 
and  called  maggot-pimples,  because  a 
worm-like  sebaceous  substance  may  be 
pressed  out  of  them. 

Vas,®  gen.  Va'sis,  plural  Va'sa.  A 
Latin  word  signifying  any  kind  of  ves¬ 
sel.  Applied  in  Anatomy  to  membra¬ 
nous  eanals  or  tubes  through  which  the 
fluids  of  the  body  are  conveyed,  as  arte¬ 
ries,  veins,  etc. 

Vas  Def'e-rens.*  A  continuation 
of  the  epididymis,  forming  the  duct  which 
conveys  the  semen  secreted  in  the  tes¬ 
ticle,  into  the  ejaculatory  duct. 

Va'sa,®  gen.  Va-so'rum,  the  plural 
of  Vas,  which  see. 

Va'sa.  Bre'vi-a.®  (“  Short  V essels.”) 
The  small  branches  of  the  splenic  artery 
which  anastomose  with  others  of  the 
gastric  artery,  and  are  distributed  on  the 
large  arch  of  the  stomach. 

Va'sa  Cap-re-o-la'rl-a.®  (“  Tendril¬ 
like  Vessels.”)  The  spermatic  vessels: 
so  named  from  their  tortuous  course. 
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Va'sa  Eflferem'tia*  (ef-fer-en'she-a). 
(“  Efferent  Vessels.”)  Applied  generally 
to  vessels  that  go  out  from  a  gland,  but 
specially  to  five  or  six  tortuous  vessels 
which  ascend  obliquely  backwards  from 
the  testis.  See  next  article. 

Va'sa  Inferen'tia*  (in-fe-ren'she-a). 
[From  in,  “into,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “carry.”] 
Applied  to  vessels  which  enter  a  gland, 
as  distinguished  from  vasa  efferentia,  or 
the  vessels  which  carry  out  the  substance 
secreted  by  the  gland. 

Va'sa Se-ro'sa.®  (“Serous  Vessels.”) 
A  name  formerly  applied  to  (supposed) 
vessels  so  minute  as  not  to  admit  the  red 
blood-globules,  and  therefore  contain¬ 
ing  serum  only.  They  were  considered 
to  be  a  complement  to  the  capillaries  and 
to  convey  nutriment  to  the  ultimate 
tissues. 

Va'sa  Va-so'rum.*  (“Vessels  of  the 
Vessels.”)  The  very  minute  arteries  and 
veins  by  which  the  substance  of  larger 
vessels  is  supposed  to  be  supplied  with 
nourishment. 

Va'sa  Vor-tl-co'sa.®  (“Vorticose 
Vessels.”)  Applied  to  the  fine  vascular 
ramifications  principally  connected  with 
the  veins  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye. 

Vas'cu-lar.  [Vascula'ris;  from 
vas'cnlum,  a  “little  vessel.”]  Having, 
or  relating  to,  vessels  :  full  of  vessels. 

Vas'cnlar  Plants.  [Vascula'res.] 
A  term  applied  to  all  plants  which  have 
vascular  and  woody  tissues  in  their  com¬ 
position  ( i.e .  all  exogenous  and  endogen¬ 
ous  plants).  They  compose  one  of  the 
two  grand  divisions  in  the  system  of  De 
Candolle. 

Vas'cnlar  Sys'tem.  [Syste'ma 
Vaso'rum.]  That  part  of  the  animal 
economy  which  relates  to  the  vessels. 
Harvey  took  the  heart  as  the  centre,  and 
described  the  two  circulations  as  the 
pulmonic  through  the  lungs,  and  the 
systemic  through  the  system. 

Vas'eular  Sys'tem  of  Plants. 
That  portion  of  the  tissue  of  plants 
which  is  destined  for  the  conveyance  of 
sap  or  air. 

Vas'cnlar  Tls'sne.  [Trachen'- 
etayma.]  In  Botany,  a  modification  of 
cellular  tissue,  consisting  of  cells  trans¬ 
formed  into  vessels  or  tubes  called  dotted 
ducts,  spiral  ducts,  etc.  In  older  stems 
they  are  filled  with  air,  except  when  the 
whole  tissue  is  gorged  with  sap. 

V  as-cu-lar  'I-ly.  [  Vase  u  lar 'i  tas, 
a  'tin;  from  vas'cnlum,  a  “little  vessel.”] 
The  state  or  property  of  being  vascular. 
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Vas-cu-lo'sus.*  [From  vas’cnlum,  a 
“little  vessel.”]  Full  of  vessels;  vas¬ 
cular. 

Vas'cu-luin.s  [Diminutive  of  tas, 
a  “vessel.”]  A  little  vessel.  See  Ascid- 
ium. 

Vas'i  form  Tis'sne.  The  same  as 
Vascular  Tissue,  which  see. 

Vas-ta'tor,  o'ris.*  [From  vas'to, 
vasta'tum,  to  “lay  waste,”  to  “destroy.”] 
Destroying  or  destructive.  Applied  to 
certain  insects.  See  Aphis. 

Vas'tus.®  Literally,  “large,”  or 
“vast.”  A  term  applied  to  two  portions 
of  the  Triceps  Extensor  Cruris,  which 
see. 

Va'smn,®  plural  Va'sa.  A  Latin 
word  signifying  a  “vessel.” 

Vaterian  Bodies.  See  Pacini,  Cor¬ 
puscles  op. 

Vaulted.  See  Forniciform. 

Vauqueline,  vdk'ien'.  A  name  for 
Strychnia,  which  see. 

Vec'tis.®  [From  ve'ho,  vec'tum,  to 
“carry,”  or  to  “bear.”]  The  lever.  In 
Obstetrics,  an  instrument  employed  in 
certain  eases  of  preternatural  labor. 

Vector.  See  Radius  Vector. 

Ves'-e-ta-bil'i-a.*  ( “‘  V  egetables,” 
or  “Plants.”)  A  name  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

Veg'e-ta-ble.  [Vegetab'ilis;  from 
v e'r/eo,  to  “  grow,”  to  “  be  strong.”]  An 
organized  body  possessing  organs  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  respiration,  but  destitute  of 
sensation  and  of  the  power  of  locomo¬ 
tion;  a  plant. 

Vegetable  Al-bti'men.  A  proxi¬ 
mate  principle  found  in  certain  parts  of 
plants,  closely  resembling  animal  albu¬ 
men.  The  term  albumen  (so  called  be¬ 
cause,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  it  encloses 
the  embryo)  is  also  applied  to  the  peri-, 
sperm,  or  substance  which  surrounds  the 
embryo,  in  Indian  corn  and  most  other 
kinds  of  grain.  It  is  designed  to  supply 
nourishment  to  the  young  plant. 

Vegetable  A-nat'o-my,  or  l*hy- 
tot'o-my.  The  study  of  the  minute 
structure  of  vegetables,  as  revealed  by 
the  microscope. 

Veg  'etable  E-con  'o-my.  [CEco- 
no'mia  Vcgetab'ilis.]  The  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  living  plants 
or  vegetables. 

Vcg'ctable  PhyS-i-ol'o-gy.  The 

department  of  Botany  which  treats  of 
the  vital  actions  or  functions  of  plants. 
The  study  of  the  apparatus  of  plants,  in 
action,  endowed  with  life,  and  fulfilling 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
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and  also  of  tlie  forces  which  operate 
in  it  and  by  it,  is  the  province  of  Vege¬ 
table  Physiology. — (Gray.) 

Veg-e-tal'i-ty.  [Vegetal'itas.]  A 
term  for  the  aggregate  of  those  functions 
or  properties  which  are  possessed  by  all 
living  vegetables;  also  applied  to  such 
animal  phenomena  as  are  common  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Veg-e-ta'rl-an.  One  who  holds  the 
doctrine  that  vegetables  are  the  only 
proper  food  for  man. 

Veg-e-ta'tion.  [Vegeta'tio,  o'nis; 
from  veg'eto,  vegeta' turn,  to  “quicken,” 
or  to  “  make  strong.”]  The  growth  of 
plants;  the  process  by  which  plants 
vegetate  or  grow.  Sometimes  applied 
to  plants  collectively  or  in  general. 
Also,  a  morbid  fungous  excrescence 
which  sometimes  appears  on  the  valves 
of  the  heart,  or  on  the  semilunar  valves 
of  the  aorta. 

Veg'e-ta-tive.  [Vegetati'vus ; 

from  the  same.]  Capable  of  growing; 
relating  to  growth  or  nutrition.  Applied 
to  organic  functions,  i.e.  nutrition  and 
reproduction. 

Veg'e-to-An'i-mal.  [Veg'eto-An- 

iima'lis.]  Applied  to  gluten  and  vege¬ 
table  albumen,  two  vegetable  substances 
which  resemble  certain  proximate  ani¬ 
mal  principles  in  chemical  habitudes,  etc. 

Veg'eto-Min'e-ral.  [Veg'eto-Min- 
era'lis.]  Pertaining  to  vegetable  and 
mineral  substances. 

Veg'eto  -  Sul-phu  'rl-c us.  ;:  Applied 
to  an  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  on  sawdust  of  wood,  or  linen 
rags. 

Ve'M-cle.  [Veliic'ulnm;  from 
ve'ho,  to  “carry,”  in  any  manner.]  Lit¬ 
erally,  “that  which  carries  or  conveys.” 
A  liquor,  or  substance,  in  which  medi¬ 
cine  is  rendered  of  more  easy  exhibition. 
See  Excipient. 

Veil.  See  Velum,  and  Calyptra. 

Vein.  See  Vena. 

Veined.  [Veno'sns.]  Having  veins 
or  nerves.  In  Botany,  furnished  with 
slender  vascular  or  woody  bundles,  es¬ 
pecially  branching  ones,  or  veins. 

Vein'less.  [Ave'nius.]  Destitute 
of  apparent  veins. 

■fyein'let.  [Ven'ula.]  A  little  vein; 
one  of  the  smaller  ramifications  of  the 
veins  of  a  leaf. 

Veins,  Min'e-ral.  Cracks  or  fis¬ 
sures  in  rocks,  filled  with  metals  or 
other  substances  different  from  the  rock 
itself. 

Vel'lum.®  [From  vel'lus,  a  “fleece 


of  wool;”  also,  the  “skin  of  an  animal.”] 
A  fine  kind  of  parchment,  made  of  calf¬ 
skin. 

Velum.*  [From  ve'lo,  to  “hide.”] 
A  veil.  Applied  to  several  objects  like 
a  veil  or  screen. 

Ve'luin  In-ter-posl-tum.®  (“  In¬ 
terposed  Veil.”)  The  choroid  membrane 
of  the  brain,  situated  beneath  the  fornix 
and  above  the  optic  thalami. 

Ve'lmn  Pen'du-liiin  Pa-la'ti.* 
(“Pendulous  Veil  or  Curtain  of  the 
Palate.”)  Applied  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  palate,  which  forms  two  arches, 
fixed  laterally  to  the  tongue  and  phar¬ 
ynx.  See  Palatum  Molle. 

Ve'lmn  Pu-pil'lse.*  (“Veil  of  the 
Pupil.”)  The  name  of  a  very  thin  mem¬ 
brane  which  covers  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
in  the  foetus;  also  termed  Membrana  pu- 
pillaris  (“Pupillary  Membrane”). 

Velum  Vc-si'fie  U-rl-na'ri-ae.® 
The  trigone. 

Ve-lu'ti-nous.  [From  the  Italian 
veil  a' to,  “velvet.”]  Velvety;  covered 
with  very  fine  and  close  soft  hairs,  so 
that  the  surface  resembles  velvet  to  the 
touch.  Applied  to  plants. 

Ve'na,*  plural  Ve'nse.  A  vein;  a 
non-pulsating  vessel  carrying  the  blood, 
or  waste  portion  of  it,  back  to  the  heart, 
after  it  has  been  distributed  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  arteries  and  has  given  off  its 
nutritious  properties  to  the  various  or¬ 
gans  and  tissues  of  the  body.  (See  Cir¬ 
culation.)  Also,  one  of  the  woody  fibres 
which  form  part  of  the  framework  of 
leaves. 

Ve'na  Ar-te-ri-o'sa.*  (“Arterial 
Vein.”)  Another  name  for  the  portal 
vein :  so  called  because  it  ramifies  like 
an  artery,  and  conveys  blood  for  secre¬ 
tion;  but  it  is  an  arterial  vein  in  another 
sense,  being  a  vein  to  the  hepatic  artery, 
and  an  artery  to  the  hepatic  vein.  Seo 
Vena  Porta:. 

Ve'na Ba-sil'I-ca.*  (“Royal Vein.”) 
The  large  vein  of  the  arm.  Seo  Basilic. 

Ve'na  Ca'va  In-fe'ri-or,*  or  Ve'na 
Cava  As-cen 'dens.*  (“Inferior  or 
Ascending  Hollow  Vein.”)  The  large 
vein  which  extends  from  the  articulation 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebras 
to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

Ve'na  t’a'va  Su-pe'rl-or*  (“Supe¬ 
rior  Hollow  Vein”),  otherwise  called 
Ve'na  Ca'va  De-s^en'dens*  (“De¬ 
scending”).  The  grand  trunk  which 
transmits  the  blood  of  the  head,  the  neck, 
the  superior  extremities,  and  part  of  the 
circulation  of  the  thorax  to  the  heart. 
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Vena  Portae.  See  Portal  Vein. 

Vc'nse,*  gen.  Ve-na'rnm,  the  plural 
of  Vena,  which  see. 

Venae  Alares.  See  Alares  Ven;e. 

Ve'nse  Ca'vse.®  (Literally,  “Hollow 
Veins.”)  The  two  large  terminating 
trunks  of  the  veins,  divided  into  the 
Vena  cava  superior,  and  Vena  cava  in¬ 
ferior. 

Ven-ae-sec'tio.*  (“Cutting  of  a 
Vein.”)  See  Venesection. 

Ve-na'tion.  [Vena'tio ;  from  ve'na, 
a  “vein.”]  The  mode  in  which  veins 
are  distributed  throughout  the  lamina  of 
a  leaf.  There  are  two  principal  modes 
of  venation,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  two  grand  divisions  of  phenogamous 
plants,  viz.  Reticulated  and  Parallel- 
Veined,  which  see. 

Ven-e-na'tion.  [Prom  vene'no,  vene- 
na'tum,  to  “poison.”]  The  act  of  poi¬ 
soning. 

Vcn-e-nif'er-ous.  [Venenif 'erns; 

from  vene'num,  “poison,”  and  fe’ro,  to 
“  bear.”]  Bearing  poison.  Applied  to 
plants. 

Ve-ne're-al.  [Vene'reus ;  from 
Ve'nus,  the  goddess  of  love.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  sexual  intercourse,  or  venery. 
Also,  the  same  as  Aphrodisiac. 

Vene'real  Dis-ease'.  [Mor'bus 
Aplirodis'ius  or  Vene'reus.]  A 
general  term  for  gonorrhoeal  as  well  as 
syphilitic  affections,  but  more  frequently 
applied  to  the  latter.  See  Syphilis. 

Vene'real  Disease',  True.  Syph¬ 
ilis,  or  Lues  venerea. 

Ven'e-ry.  [From  Ve'nus,  the  god¬ 
dess  of  love.]  The  pleasures  of  love; 
sexual  intercourse. 

Ven-e-sec'tion.  [Vensesee'tio, 

o’nis;  from  ve'na,  a  “vein,”  and  se'co, 
sec' turn,  to  “cut.”]  The  minor  operation 
of  opening  a  vein  with  a  lancet,  other¬ 
wise  called  phlebotomy ;  a  bleeding  or 
blood-letting. 

Ven'oni.  [Lat.  Vene'num;  Fr. 

Venin,  veh-naNo'.]  Poison.  Usually 
applied  to  the  poison  secreted  by  certain 
animals;  as  that  of  poisonous  serpents, 
of  the  spider,  wasp,  ete. 

Ven'o-mons.  [From  vene'num, 
“poison.”]  Poisonous.  Usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  noxious  animals.  * 

Ve'nose.  [Veno'sus;  from  ve'na, 
a  “vein.”]  Veiny;  abounding  in  veins. 

Ve'nous.  [Veno'sus;  from  the 
same.]  Relating  to  the  veins;  con¬ 
tained  in  the  veins. 

Ven'ter,*  gen.  Ven'trls.  A  Latin 
term  signifying  the  “stomach,”  or  “bel- 
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ly.”  (Fr.  Ventre,  voNtn.)  Also  applied 
to  the  “womb.” 

Ven'ter  I'nins.®  (“Lowest  Belly.”) 
Another  name  for  the  Abdomen,  which 
sec. 

Ven-ti-la'tioii.  [Ventila'tio,  o’nis; 
from  ven'tilo,  ventila' turn,  to  “  blow,”  to 
“fan.”]  The  act  of  ventilating  or  re¬ 
newing  the  air  of  apartments,  etc. ;  the 
art  of  conveying  currents  of  fresh  air 
through  apartments,  or  confined  places, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  atmosphere  in  a 
state  of  purity. 

Ventouse,  voN»'tooz'.  The  French 
for  “cupping-glass.”  See  Citcurbitula. 

Ven  tral.  [Ventra'lis;  from  ven'¬ 
ter,  the  “  bell}7.”]  Belonging  to  the 
belly;  abdominal.1  In  Botany,  relating 
to  the  inner  side  of  a  simple  pistil,  viz. 
that  side  next  the  axis. 

Ven'tral  Sn'ture  (of  a  pistil  or 
pericarp).  The  inner  suture,  or  that 
next  the  axis  of  the  flower. 

Ventre.  See  Venter,  and  Sto¬ 
mach. 

Ven'tri-cle.  [Ventric'ulus;  dimi¬ 
nutive  of  ven'ter,  the  “belly.”]  Applied 
to  certain  cavities  of  the  brain  and  of 
the  heart.  See  Heart. 

Ven'tricle  of  the  f.ar'ynx.  [Ven¬ 
tric'ulus  I.aryn'gis,  plural  Ven- 
tric'uli  ILaryn'g'is.]  A  depressed 
fossa  situated  immediately  above  the 
horizontal  projection  of  the  chorda  voca- 
lis  at  each  side. 

Vcn'trJ-eose.  [Ventrico'sus ;  from 
ven'ter,  the  “  belly.”]  Having  a  swelled- 
out  appearance,  like  a  belly;  big-bellied. 
See  Urceolate. 

Ven-trle'u-li,*  gen.  Ven-tric-u- 
lo'rum,  the  plural  of  Ventriculus. 

Ventrlc'uli  Tri-cor'nes.*  (“  Three- 
IIorned  Ventricles.”)  A  designation  of 
the  two  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
See  Tricorne. 

Ven-tric'u-Ius.*  [Diminutive  of 
ven'ter,  the  “belly.”]  The  stomach;  the 
principal  organ  of  digestion.  See  Sto¬ 
mach.  Also,  a  Ventricle,  which  see. 

Ven-tril'o-quism.  [From  ven'ter, 
the  “belly,”  or  “stomach,”  and  lo'quor, 
to  “speak;”  because  it  often  seems  as  if 
the  voice  were  formed  in  the  stomach  or 
chest,  and  not  in  the  mouth.]  The 
utteranco  of  the  voice  in  such  manner 
within  the  mouth  that,  by  varying  it3 
tones  in  imitation  of  the  voices  of  others, 
and  according  to  supposed  distances  of 
the  speakers,  but  without  perceptible 
motion  of  the  lips,  perfect  illusion  is 
produced;  also  called  gastroloquism.  Ono 
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possessing  the  power  of  ventriloquism  is 
termed  a  ventriloquist. 

Ventriloquist.  See  Ventriloquism. 

Ven-trii'o-quous.  [Veutril'o- 
quiis.]  Relating  to,  or  having  the 
power  of,  ventriloquism. 

Ven'trose.  [Ventro'sus;  from 
ten' ter,  a  “  belly/’]  Having  a  belly,  or 
swellings  like  the  belly.  See  Gastrodes. 

Veu'u-la.®  [Diminutive  of  ve'na,  a 
“vein.”]  A  little  vein. 

Ve'nus,®  gen.  Ven'e-ris.  (The 
goddess  of  beauty  and  love.)  An  an¬ 
cient  name  of  copper,  which  was  so 
called  because  this  metal  was  originally 
procured  in  great  quantities  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  the  favorite  abode  of  Venus. 
Also,  a  term  for  sexual  love.  See 
Venereal. 

Ve  nus,  Crys'tals  of.  A  common 
name  for  the  crystallized  acetate  of  cop¬ 
per. 

"Ver,  ven.  The  French  for  “worm.” 
See  Vermis. 

Ve-ra'tri-a,®  or  Ver'a-trin,  Ver-a- 
tri'na.®  [From  Vera' t rum.)  The  Phar- 
maeopoeial  name  ||  for  a  vegetable  alkali 
obtained  from  sabadillu.  It  is  very 
poisonous. 

Ve-rat'rie.  [Verat'ricus.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  veratria. 

Vo-ra  t rum.*  A  Linnaean  genus  of 
the  class  Polygamict ,  natural  order  Me- 
lanthacese.  Also,  the  Pharmacopoeial 
name  (Lond.,  Ed.,  and  Dub.  Ph.)  for 
the  root  of  Veratrum  album. 

Vera'trum  Al'tmm.®  Veratrum,  or 
white  hellebore;  also  termed  Helleborus 
albus.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (PT.S. 
Ph.)  for  the  rliizoma  of  the  Veratrum 
(dbum.  It  is  a  violent  emetic  and 
cathartic;  in  small  doses  it  is  a  general 
stimulant  to  the  secretions. 

Vera'trum  Sab-a-dil'la.®  The 
name  of  one  of  the  plants  which  afford 
sabadillci. 

Veratrum  Vir'I-tle.®  American 
hellebore.  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  rhizoma  of  the  Vera¬ 
trum.  viricle.  It  is  a  violent  emetic. 

Verbenacese,®  ver-be-na'she-e.  A 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  com¬ 
mon  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  in  the  temperate  parts  of  South 
America.  It  includes  the  Verbena,  Vitcx, 
and  Tectona  (Teak),  a  large  tree  of  India 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  timber  for 
ship-building  in  the  world. 

Veril  Antique,  verd  an-teek'.  A 
beautiful  mottled  green  marble,  or  aggre¬ 
gate  of  marble  and  serpentine. 


Verdigris,  ver'de-gress.  [Lat.  aE« 
ru'go;  Fr.  Vert-de-gris,  veR'deh-gR^'.] 
A  common  name  for  the  subacetate  of 
copper  ( Cupri  subacetas).  It  occurs  in 
masses  of  a  pale-green  color,  almost 
wholly  soluble  with  the  aid  of  heat  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  used  exter¬ 
nally  as  a  detergent  and  escliarotic,  and 
is  occasionally  applied  to  chronic  erup¬ 
tions,  foul  and  indolent  ulcers,  and 
venereal  warts. 

Ver'di-ter.  A  blue  pigment  obtained 
by  adding  chalk  or  whiting  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  copper  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  a 
hydrated  percarbonate  of  copper. 

Verjuice.  [From  the  French  verd, 
“green,”  and  jus,  “juice.”]  (Fr.  Verjus, 
veR'zhii'.)  The  juiee  of  green  or  unripe 
grapes,  crab-apples,  etc. 

Ver'mes,®  the  plural  of  Vermis, 
which  see. 

Vermicelli,  ver-me-chel'le.  [From 
ver'mis,  a  “worm.”]  An  Italian  article 
of  food  made  from  a  paste  of  wheat  flour, 
cheese,  eggs,  and  sugar,  which  paste  is 
formed  into  long  wormlike  pieces  by 
forcing  it  through  holes. 

Ver-mic'u-lar.  [Vermicula'ris; 
from  ver'mis,  a  “worm.”]  Wormlike  in 
shape  or  appearance. 

V cr-inic'  u-late.  [V ermi  cula'tus ; 
from  the  same.]  Resembling  a  worm. 

Ver-mic-u-la'tiou.  [Vermicula'- 
tio,  o'nis;  from  the  same.]  A  peculiar 
motion  in  certain  parts  like  the  progres¬ 
sion  of  a  worm. 

Ver-mic'u-Iose,  or  Ver-mic'u- 
lous.  [Vernsiculo'sus;  from  vermic'- 
ulus,  a  “little  worm.”]  Having  worms. 

Ver'mi-forin.  [Verm  i  for 'in  is  ; 

from  ver'mis,  a  “worm.”]  Formed  like 
a  worm ;  wormlike. 

Ver'miform  Proc'ess.  [  Proves' - 
sus  Vermifor'mis.]  Applied  to  the 
process  connecting  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebellum,  like  an  earthworm 
rolled  up. 

Ver'mi-fuge.  [Vermif 'ngus ; 

from  ver'mis,  a  “worm,”  and  fu'go,  to 
“drive  away.”]  Having  power  to  expel 
worms;  anthelmintic.  See  Antiscolic. 

Ver-iniI'1-011.  [Vermil'iuin.]  A 

red  pigment  of  remarkable  beauty;  the 
same  as  cinnabar,  or  bisulphuret  of  mer¬ 
cury. 

Ver-mi-u;Vt  ion.  [Vermina'tio, 

o'nis;  from  ver'mis,  a  “worm.”]  See 
Malis. 

Ver'mis,®  plural  Ver'meS.  (Fr. 
Ver,  ven.)  A  worm.  Applied  in  Medi¬ 
cine  to  an  animal  which  infests  the 
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intestines  of  man  and  other  animals. 
Among  the  most  common  and  important 
intestinal  worms  may  be  mentioned  the 
As' cans  lumbricoi'des,  Oxyurus vermicula- 
ris  (or  As' carisvermicxda'ris),  Tse'nia  la'ta, 
Tie' nia  so' Hum,  and  Trichoceph'alus,  which 
are  noticed  under  their  proper  heads. 
Often  applied  in  the  plural  ( Vermes) 
somewhat  loosely  to  a  class  or  division 
of  animals  including  leeches,  earth¬ 
worms,  snails,  etc. 

Ver-iniv'o-rous.  [Vermivoriis ; 

from  ver' mis,  a  “  worm,”  and  vo'ro,  to 
“devour.”]  Feeding  on  worms  and 
insects. 

Ver-nac'u-lar.  [Veraac'ulus; 

from  ver'na,  a  “bondman,”  a  “home- 
born  servant.”]  Native;  indigenous; 
pertaining  to  one’s  native  country. 

Ver'nal.  [Verna'Iis;  from  ver,  the 
“  spring.”]  Belonging  to  spring. 

Ver-na'tion.  [Verna'tio,  o 'nis; 
from  the  same.]  The  disposition  of  nas¬ 
cent  leaves  in  the  bud.  Also  called  Pr^e- 
foliatiom. 

Ver-no'm-a  An-thel-min'ti-ea.® 

An  East  Indian  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Gompositse,  highly  commended  as 
a  bitter  tonic.  The  seeds  are  used  as 
an  anthelmintic. 

Vfirole,  vsFrol'.  The  French  term  for 
Syphilis,  which  see. 

Ve-roii'i-ca.*  A  Lin  mean  genus  of 
the  class  Diandric i,  natural  order  Scro- 
plinlariaceee,  or  Pediculares. 

Veron'ica  A-quat'i-ca.®  A  name 
for  Veronica  beccabungn ^ 

Veron'ica  Bec-ca^bun'ga.*  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  brooklimc, 
or  water-pimpernel.  It  was  formerly 
much  employed  in  Medicine,  but  its  use 
of  latter  time  has  been  generally  aban¬ 
doned. 

Ver-ru'ca.®  A  wart;  a  hardening  of 
the  cuticle,  of  various  appearance.  A 
genus  of  the  order  Tumores,  class  Locales, 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology.  Also  applied  to  a 
little  knob  occurring  on  the  under  sur¬ 
face  of  fungi. 

Ver-rii'ci-form.  [Verrucifor'- 
mis;  from  verru'ea,  a  “wart.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  wart. 

VSr'ru-cose.  [Verruco'sus;  from 
the  same.]  Warty;  covered  with  warts: 
ver'rueous. 

Ver-ru'eu-lose.  [Vemicule’sns ; 

from  ver ru' cnla,  a  “little  wart.”]  Hav¬ 
ing  small  warts:  vcrruculous. 

Ver'sa-tlle.  [Versat'ilis;  from 
ver' so,  versa' turn,  to  “turn  often.”] 
Vane-like;  oscillating.  Applied  to  an 
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anther  when  the  apex  of  the  filament  is 
attached  to  a  point  near  its  middle. 

Ver-sic'o-lor,  o'r/s.‘*  [From  ver'  - 
sits,  “changed,”  and  c  o' lor,  “color.”] 
Changing  color,  or  having  many  tints: 
versicolored. 

Ver '  te-bra,:;  plural  Vcr'te-brae. 

[From  ver' to,  to  “  turn.”]  A  peculiarly- 
shaped  bone,  twenty-four  of  which  com¬ 
pose  the  spine,  or  vertebral  column  and 
canal  containing  the  spinal  marrow. 
Each  vertebra  is  composed  of — 

1.  A  body,  or  the  main  part,  forming 
the  centre  of  the  spine,  and  bearing  chiefly 
the  weight  of  the  body.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  the  cen'trum,  or  “centre.” 

2.  Four  articulating  processes,  by  which 
it  is  joined  to  the  next  vertebra.  These 
are  sometimes  called  oblique  processes, 
the  upper  ones  the  ascending  oblique,  the 
lower  the  descending  oblique  processes. 

3.  A  spinous  process,  which  projects 
directly  backward,  those  of  the  different 
vertebrae  forming  with  their  points  the 
ridge  of  the  back :  from  their  sharpness 
the  vertebral  column  is  called  the  Spine. 

4.  Two  transverse  processes,  which  stand 
out  at  right  angles,  or  laterally,  from 
the  body  of  the  vertebra. 

Ver  tebra  Den-ta'ta.®  The  axis, 
or  second  cervical  vertebra. 

Ver’te-brse,®  gen.  Ver-te-bra'mm, 
the  plural  of  Vertebra,  which  see. 

Ver'tebrse,  False.  A  term  applied 
to  tho  various  portions  of  the  sacrum 
and  os  coccygis,  regarded  as  vertebrae 
joined  together  by  ossification. 

Ver'te-bral.  [Vertebra'!  is.)  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  vertebra,  or  the  vertebras. 

Ver'tebral  Arch,  Im-fe'ri-or.  The 
same  as  Haemal  Arch,  which  see. 

Ver'tebral  Arch,  Sn-pe'ri-or.  Ap¬ 
plied  in  Comparative  Anatomy  to  the 
portion  of  the  vertebra  above  (tho  animal 
being  in  its  horizontal  position)  the  cen¬ 
trum,  or  body,  forming  the  bony  archway 
or  canal  in  which  i3  lodged  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Ver'tebral  Ar'te-ry.  [Arte'ria 
Vertebra'lis.]  A  large  artery,  so 
named  because  it  passes  through  a  bony 
canal  formed  for  it  by  the  perforations 
of  tho  cervical  vertebras.  This  and  the 
carotid  are  the  arteries  of  tho  brain. 

Ver'tebral  Ca-nal'.  [Cana'lis  Ver¬ 
tebra'lis.]  Applied  to  tho  canal  ex¬ 
tending  through  tho  length  of  the  verte¬ 
bral  column,  and  containing  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Ver'tebral  Col'umii.  [Lat.  Colum'- 
na  Vertebra'lis;  Fr.  Colonne  Vertebrale, 
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ko'lonn'  veR’t&'brill'.]  Also  called  Spi'* 
nal  Col'umn  [Colnm'na  Spina  lis], 
and  Spine  [Lat.  Spi'na;  Fr.  Echine, 
&'sh&n'].  The  bony  column  which  forms 
the  posterior  part  of  the  skeleton,  be¬ 
tween  the  head  and  pelvis.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty-four  vertebrae,  divided 
into — 

1.  The  Cervical,  or  those  of  the  neck, 
seven  in  number,  characterized  by  hav¬ 
ing  their  transverse  processes  perforated 
for  the  passage  of  the  vertebral  artery. 
The  first  of  these  is  called  the  atlas, 
from  its  immediately  supporting  the 
head  ;  the  second,  the  dentata,  odontoides, 
or  axis,  from  its  axis  or  toothlike  pro¬ 
cess,  upon  which  it  turns;  and  the  low¬ 
est,  vertebra  prominens,  from  its  spinous 
process  being  so  much  longer  than  the 
others. 

2.  The  Dorsal,  or  those  of  the  back, 
twelve  in  number.  These  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  having  articular  surfaces  for 
the  heads  of  the  ribs. 

3.  The  Lumbar,  or  those  of  the  loins, 
five  in  number,  and  distinguished  by 
their  size  and  the  length  of  the  trans¬ 
verse  processes. 

Vertebral  Disease.  See  Spondyl- 
arthrocace. 

Ver'tebral  (lat  ter.  The  vertebral 
gutters  are  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
backbone,  between  the  spinous  processes 
and  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 

Ver-te-bra'ta,,*  the  plural  neuter  of 
Vertebratus,  which  see. 

Vertebrates.  See  Vertebratus. 

Ver-te-bra'tus.®  Vertebrated;  hav¬ 
ing  vertebras.  Applied  in  the  plural 
neuter  ( Vertebra'ta)  to  the  first  great 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  having 
a  spine  formed  of  vertebras  movable  on 
each  other,  and  each  perforated  by  an 
annular  opening  for  the  passage  of  the 
spinal  marrow. 

Ver'tex,  ids.*  [From  ver'to,  to 
“turn.”]  The  summit  or  top  of  any 
thing.  In  Astronomy,  the  same  as 
zenith.  The  vertex  of  an  angle  or  cone 
is  the  angular  point,  or  that  in  which 
the  sides  of  the  angle  or  cone  intersect. 
In  Anatomy,  the  top  or  crown  of  the 
head. 

Ver'tl-cal.  [Vertica'Iis ;  from 
ver'tex.']  Pertaining  to  the  vertex;  di¬ 
rected  up  and  down ;  perpendicular. 

Ver'tl-ees,*  the  plural  of  Vertex. 

Ver'tl-cil,  or  Ver'ti-cel.  [Vertt- 
cil'lus;  from  ver'to,  to  “turn.”]  A 
whorl;  a  set  of  organs  arranged  in  a 
circle  around  the  axis  of  a  plant. 


Ver-tis'il-Iate.  [Verticilla'tiis.l 

Disposed  in  verticils;  whorled.  Leaves 
are  called  vertieillate  when  three  or 
more  are  ranged  around  each  node. 

Ver-tl-cil-li-flo'rous.  [Verticil- 
liflo'rus;  from  verticil' lus,  a  “spindle,” 
and  floe,  a  “flower.”]  Having  spikes 
composed  of  verticils. 

Ver-tl-cil'lus,*  plural  Ver-ti-cil'li. 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  verte¬ 
bras. 

Ver-tig'I-nous.  [Vertigino'sus.] 

Relating  to  vertigo. 

Ver'ti-g’O.  [Verti'go,  g •'■inis;  from 
ver'to,  to  “turn.”]  (Fr.  Etourdissement, 
a'tooR'd^ss'moN0'.)  Dizziness;  swimming 
of  the  head;  giddiness. 

Verumontannm.  See  Caput  G  al- 
LINAGIN1S. 

Ve-sa'iii-a,*  plural  Ve-sa'ni-ae. 

[From vesa'nus, “mad,” “furious.”]  Mad¬ 
ness.  Applied  in  the  plural  to  an  order 
in  Cullen’s  Nosology,  including  diseases 
in  which  the  judgment  is  impaired,  with¬ 
out  coma  or  pyrexia. 

Vc-si'ca.*-  [From  vas,  a  “vessel.”] 
A  bladder.  In  ordinary  acceptation,  the 
Vesi'ca  urina'ria,  or  urinary  bladder. 
Applied  also  to  any  thing  resembling  a 
bladder. 

Vesi'ca  Fel’lls.*  (“Bladder  of  the 
Bile.”)  See  Gall-Bladder. 

Vesi'ca  V at-a-to ’ ri-a.*  (“Swim¬ 
ming  Bladder.”)  The  air-bladder  of 
fishes,  etc. 

Ves'I-cal.  [Vesica'lis;  from  vesi'ca, 
a  “bladder.”]  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  bladder. 

Vesicaiitia,*'  ves-e-kan'she-a.  See 
Vesicants. 

Ves'i-eants.  [Vesican'tia;  from 
vesi'ca,  a  “bladder;”  also,  a  “blister.”] 
Epispastics.  Topical  agents  which  cause 
the  exhalation  of  a  thin  serous  fluid 
under  the  cuticle. 

Ves'i-cat-ing.  [Ves'icans,  an  'tie; 
from  the  same.]  The  same  as  Vesica- 

T0R1US. 

Ves-I-ca'tion.  [Vesica'tio,  o' vis; 
from  the  same.]  The  action  of  a  vesi¬ 
cant;  the  formation  of  a  blister. 

Ves-I-ca-to '  rl-u  ni  .*  [From  the 

same.]  (Fr.  Vesicatoire,  v&’ze  k&'twuR'.) 
A  blister,  or  vesicatory. 

V  es-I-ca-to'  ri-us.®  [From  the 

same.]  Having  the  property  of  raising 
a  blister;  blistering:  ves'icatory. 

Vesicatory.  See  Vesicatorius,  and 
Vesicatorium. 

Ves'S-cIe.  [Vesic'nla;  diminutive 
of  vesi’ca,  a  “  bladder.”]  Literally,  a 
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"small  bladder;”  usually  applied  to  an 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  containing  a  clear 
watery  fluid.  Applied  in  the  plural  to 
certain  little  receptacles,  etc. 

Ves'I-ele,  ^er'mbnal.  A  nucleated 
vesicle,  being  the  earliest-formed  part  of 
the  ovum.  Its  nucleus  is  termed  the 
germinal  spot. 

Ve-sic'u-Ja  Fel'lis.®  (“  Bladder  of 
the  Bile.”)  See  Gall-Bladder. 

Ve-sic'u-lse,®  the  plural  of  Vesic'ula. 
See  Vesicle. 

Vesiculse  Wraafiame.  See  Graafi- 
ANA2  VeSICULAI. 

Vesiculae  BTabotbi.  See  Nabothi 
Glandulae. 

Vesic'ulse  Sem-I-na'leS.®  (“  Sem¬ 
inal  Vesicles.”)  The  two  reservoirs  or 
receptacles  of  the  semen  situated  on 
the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  urinary 
bladder. 

Ve-slc'u-Iar.  [Vesicnla'ris;  from 
vesic'ula,  a  “vesicle.”]  Belonging  to  or 
having  vesicles. 

Vfisiculedu  Fiel,  vAzAkiil'  dii  fe-ST, 
or  Vtisicule  Biliaire,  vVzAkiil'  bA- 
le-eR'.  The  French  terms  for  Gall- 
Bladder,  which  see. 

Ves-I-cu-Iif'cr-ous.  [Vesiculif'- 
erits;  from  vesic'ula,  a  “vesicle,”  and 
fe’ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  vesicles. 

Ve-sic'u-lous.  [Vesiculo'sus; 
from  vesic'ula,  a  “vesicle.”]  Having  or 
resembling  vesicles. 

Ves'per-tine.  [From  ves'per,  “even¬ 
ing.”]  Appearing  or  expanding  in  the 
early  evening.  Applied  to  flowers. 

Ves'sel.  (Fr.  Vaisseau,  v&'so'.)  A 
canal  or  conduit  by  which  blood,  chyle, 
etc.,  are  conveyed  through  the  body  and 
organs.  (SeeVAS.)  Applied  in  Botany 
to  ducts  and  tube3.  See  Spiral  Vessels, 
and  Vascular  Tissue. 

Vessie,  vAs6',  or  ves's&'.  The  French 
for  Urinary  Bladder,  which  see. 

Ves'tl-bule.  [Vestlb'ulum.]  Origi¬ 
nally,  the  “  porch  or  entry  to  a  house.” 
Applied  to  the  small  elliptical  cavity  of 
the  internal  ear,  behind  the  cochlea,  and 
in  front  of  the  semicircular  canals. 

Veta,  va'tit,  or  Puna,  poo'nfi.  A  dis¬ 
ease  prevalent  in  the  elevated  districts 
of  South  America,  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  breathing  rarefied  air;  it  resembles 
sea-sickness. 

Vet'e-rl-s»a-r$h  [Veterina'rius ; 

from  ve'ho,  to  “carry.”]  Literally, 
“belonging  to  beasts  of  burden.”  See 
next  article. 

Vet  erinary  Metl'I-cine.  [Metlici'- 
na  Veteriira  ria.]  The  healing  art  as 
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applied  to  diseases  in  horses,  cattle,  etc. ; 
anciently  called  Mulo-medicina. 

Vex'il-la-ry.  [Vexilla'ris;  from 
vexil'lum,  a  “  banner.”]  Pertaining  to 
the  vexillum.  Applied  to  aestivation, 
when  tho  vexillum  embraces  the  other 
petals. 

Vex'il-Iate.  [Vcxilla'tus ;  from 
the  same.]  Having  a  vexillum.  Applied 
to  a  papilionaceous  plant. 

Vex- il'luni.®  [From  ve'ho,  vec'tum, 
to  “carry.”]  Originally,  a  standard  or 
ensign.  The  standard  or  upper  petal  of 
a  papilionaceous  flower. 

Vl-a-bil'i-ty.  [See  next  article.] 
Ability  to  live. 

Vi'a-ble.  [Lat.  Viab'ilis;  Fr.  Via- 
ble,  vA&bl';  from  vie,  “  life.”]  A  term  in 
Medical  Jurisprudence  signifying  “able 
or  likely  to  live.”  Applied  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  child  at  birth. 

Vi'se  Faeh-ry-ma'les.®  (“Lachry¬ 
mal  Passages.”)  A  collective  term  for 
the  double  apparatus  for  the  secretion 
and  excretion  of  tho  tears.  This  appa¬ 
ratus  consists  of  the  lachrymal  gland, 
lachrymal  ducts,  tho  punct-a  lachrymalia, 
lachrymal  sac,  and  nasal  canal. 

Vise  Prinisc.  See  Prim.k  Via:. 

Vial.  See  Piiial. 

Vi-bi'ces.*  [Plural  of  vi'bex,  the 
“mark  of  a  blow.”]  Large  purple  spots 
which  appear  beneath  the  skin  in  certain 
malignant  fevers. 

Vi'bra-tile.  [Vibvat'ilas ;  from  vi'- 
bro,  vibra'tum,  to  “shake,”  or  “bran¬ 
dish.”]  Having  an  oscillatory  motion; 
moving  to  and  fro,  or  from  side  to  side. 

Vi-bra'tion.  [Vibra'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  A  very  rapid  move¬ 
ment  which  an  elastic  and  rigid  rod 
fixed  at  one  of  its  extremities,  or  a  cord 
stretched  at  the  two  ends,  executes  in 
oscillating.  In  Mechanics,  the  recipro¬ 
cating  motion  of  a  body,  as  a  pendulum, 
musical  chord,  etc. 

Vi'bra-to-ry.  [Vibrato'rius.] 

Similar  to  Vibratile. 

Vib'rl-o.®  [From  the  same.]  A  name 
given  to  minute  animalcules  developed  in 
putrefying  animal  fluids. 

Vi-bris'sae,  a,' rum  and  o'mm ,®  [From 
the  same.]  The  stiff  hairs  in  the  nos¬ 
trils.  Also,  the  stiff,  long-pointed  bris¬ 
tles  which  grow  from  the  upper  lip  and 
other  parts  of  the  head  of  mammals. 

Vi-ca'ri-ous.  [Vica'rius;  from 
vi'eis,  “change.”]  Acting  in  the  place 
of  another,  or  taking  the  place  of  an¬ 
other:  as,  vicarious  secretion. 

Vicq  cl’Azyr  (vdk  di'z6a'),  Cen  tra 
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O-va'li-s*  of.  The  white  substance  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  gray  portion  of  the  hemi¬ 
spheres  of  the  cerebrum  when  the  upper 
parts  are  sliced  off  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  corpus  callosum. — (Mayne.) 

Vid'I-an  Nerve.  The  third  or  pos¬ 
terior  branch  of  the  spheno-palatine. 

Vie,  v6.  The  French  term  for  Life, 
which  see. 

Vieillesse,  vc-Ayess',  or  ve-el'ye3s'. 
The  French  word  for  “old  age.”  See 
Senectus. 

Vieus'sens  (ve-u's§ns),  Cen'trum 
O-va'le  of.  The  white  substance  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  gray  or  cortical  portion 
of  the  cerebrum  when  both  hemispheres 
are  sliced  olf  quite  on  a  level  with  the 
corpus  callosum. — (Mayne.) 

Vigilance.  See  Pervigilium. 

Vil-lif 'er-ous.  [Villif'erus;  from 
vil'lus,  “wool,”  or  “shaggy  hair,”  and 
fc'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Bearing  long  hairs. 
Applied  to  plants. 

Vil-lose',  or  Villons.  [Villo'sus; 

from  vil'lus,  “wool,”  or  “hair.”]  Shaggy 
with  long  and  soft  hairs.  Applied  to 
stems,  etc. 

Vil'lus,® plural  Vil'li.  [From  vcl’lus, 
a  “fleece  of  wool”?]  Originally,  “hair,” 
or  the  “nap  of  cloth.”  Applied  in  the 
plural  to  the  small  conical  projections  on 
the  valvulse  conniventrs,  having  small  pores 
which  are  the  mouths  of  the  absorbent 
vessels.  In  Botany,  a  hairy  pubescence 
composed  of  slender  and  soft,  hair-like 
filaments. 

Vl-niin'e-ous.  [From  vi'men,  an 
“osier”  or  “twig.”]  Bearing  or  resem¬ 
bling  long  and  flexible  twigs  like  wicker. 

Vine.  [Vin'ea;  from  vi'num,  “wine.”] 
Any  trailing,  climbing,  or  twining  stem. 
Vine,  originally  and  properly,  is  applied 
to  the  Grape-vine. 

Vinegar.  See  Acetum. 

Vinegar,  Mother  of.  See  Mother 
of  Vinegar. 

Vi-nif'er-ons.  [Vinif'erns;  from 

vi'num,  “wine,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Wine-bearing  or  wine-yielding.  See 
Vitis  Vinifera. 

Vi'nous.  [Vino'sus?  from  vi'num, 
“wine.”]  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
wine. 

Vi'num.®  A  Latin  word  for  wine,  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  See  Wine. 

Vinum  Album.  See  Vinum  Xeri- 
CUM. 

Vi'num  An-ti-mo'nI-i.*  (“Wine 
of  Antimony.”)  See  Antimonial  Wine. 

Vi'num  Por-ten'se,*  or  Vi'num 
Ru'brum*  (“Red  Wine”),  1850.  The 
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Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  port 
wine. 

Vi'num  Xir'I-cnm.*  The  Phar¬ 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  for 
sherry  wine,  otherwise  called  Vinum  album 
and  Vi'num  al'bum  Hispa'num. 

Vi'o-la.®  [From  tor,  a  “violet.”]  A 
Linnsean  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
natural  order  Violacex.  Also,  the  Phar¬ 
macopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  herb 
of  Viola  pedata ;  (Lond.  and  Ed.  Ph.) 
for  the  flowers  of  the  Vi'ola  odora'ta,  or 
sweet  violet.  It  is  a  demulcent  and  ex¬ 
pectorant. 

Vi'ola  Ca-ni'na.*  Dog  Violet.  A 
plant  the  root  of  which  is  emetic  and 
cathartic. 

Vi'ola  Ocl-o-ra't  a.®  The  sweet  vio¬ 
let.  See  Viola. 

Violaccse,®  vi-o-la'she-e.  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  natives  of 
many  temperate  regions.  Emetic  pro¬ 
perties  are  generally  possessed  by  the 
roots  of  this  order,  which  includes  the 
Vi'ola  (Violet). 

Vi-o-la'ceous.  [Viola'ceus.]  Re¬ 
sembling  the  violet. 

Vi'o-let,  Sweet.  The  Viola  odorata. 

Viper,  or  VipCre.  See  Coluber 
Berus. 

Vir,®  gen.  Vi'ri.  A  Latin  word  sig¬ 
nifying  a  “man”  (or  “male”),  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  woman ;  while  Homo 
signifies  man  (human  being),  when  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  race  without  respect 
to  sex.  See  Homo. 

Vi'refc,®  gen.  Vlr'I-um.  The  plural 
of  Vis,  which  see. 

Vl-res'^ent.  [From  vires' co,  to  “be¬ 
come  green.”]  Somewhat  green. 

Vir'gate.  [Virga'tus;  from  vir'ga, 
a  “rod.”]  Having  the  form  of  a  rod; 
wand-like. 

Vir'gin  Oil.  The  substance  which 
flows  first  from  the  pulp  of  the  ripe  juice 
of  the  olive,  on  expression. 

Vir-gl-na'le  Claus'trum.*  A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Hymen. 

Vir-gin'I-an  Snake-root.  The 
Aristolochia  serpentaria.  See  Serpen- 
taria. 

Vir'gin’s  Milk.  A  cosmetic  pre¬ 
pared  by  mixing  one  drachm  of  simple 
tincture  of  benzoin  with  four  ounces  of 
water. 

Vir-gnl'tum.*  [From  vir'ga,  a 
“rod.”]  A  twig  or  young  shoot. 

Vi'ri,*  gen.  Vl-ro'rum,  the  plural 
of  Vir,  which  see. 

VIr'I-de  AE'ris.*  (The  “Green  of 
Brass.”)  Another  term  for  Verdigris. 
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VIr-i-d€s'$ent.  [From  vir'iclis, 
“green.”]  The  same  as  Virescent, 
which  see. 

Vir-i-di-flo'rus.S  [From  vir'idie, 
“green,”  and  jios,  a  “flower.”]  Having 
flowers  of  a  green  color. 

Vlr'I-din.  [Viridi'na;  from  vir'i- 
di8,  “green.”]  Proposed  by  Do  Can¬ 
dolle  for  Chromule,  which  see. 

Vl'rlle.  [Viri'lis ;  from  vir,  a 
“man.”]  Belonging  to  a  man;  peculiar 
to  man,  as  distinguished  from  woman. 

Virile  Mcmbrum.  See  Membrum 
Virile. 

Virilis  iEtas.  See  JEtas  Virilis. 

Vi-ril'I-ty.  [Viril'itas,  a 'tis;  from 
vir'ilis,  “proper  to  man.”]  Manhood; 
full  age.  Usually  applied  to  the  genera¬ 
tive  power  of  man. 

Vir'u-lent.  [Virulen'tus;  fromi’i'- 
ras,  a  “poison.”]  Poisonous;  malignant. 

Vi  rus.'  [From  vis,  plural  vi’res, 
“strength.”]  Literally,  “poison.”  Ap¬ 
plied  to  any  matter  produced  by  disease, 
and  capable  of  propagating  that  disease 
by  inoculation  or  contagion. 

Vis,'*'  plural  Vi'res.  A  Latin  word 
signifying  “force,”  or  “power.” 

Vis  »  Ter'g’O.'*  Literally,  “force 
from  behind.”  Any  impelling  power. 

Vis  For-ma-ti'va.*  (“  Formative 
Power.”)  The  formative  power  or  in¬ 
fluence  which  is  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  nourishment  and  growth  of  the  body, 
and  the  performance  of  its  various  func¬ 
tions. 

Vis  Inertise*  (in-er'she-e).  (“Force 
of  Inertia.”)  See  Inertia. 

Vis  Med-l-ca'trix  (or  Con-ser-va'- 
trix)  Bia-tu'rse.*  The  healing  or  pre¬ 
serving  power  of  nature. 

Vis  Mor'tu-a.*  (“Dead  Force.”) 
That  property  by  which  a  muscle  con¬ 
tracts  after  the  death  of  the  animal  to 
which  it  belongs,  or  after  it  has  been  cut 
from  a  living  body. 

Vis  Ver've-a.'*  (“Nervous  Force  or 
Power.”)  The  name  given  by  Haller  to 
that  power  in  the  muscular  fibre  which 
enables  it  to  receive  impressions  con¬ 
veyed  to  it  by  the  nerves. 

Vis  Vi'tse,'*  or  Vis  Vi-ta'lis.*  Vital 
power  or  force.  See  Irritability. 

Vis'se-ra,*  the  plural  of  Viscus. 

Vis'«e-ral.  [Viscera'Iis;  from  mV  - 
cu8,  vis'c eris,  a  “bowel.”]  Belonging  to 
the  viscera.  See  Splanchnic. 

Vis'?i(l.  [Vis'cidus;  from  vis'cum, 
“birdlime.”]  Clammy,  gluey,  adhesive. 

Vls-^id'l-tj^,  Vis-cos'I-ty.  [Vis- 
cid'itas,  a,' tis,  or  Viscos'itas,  a  'tis; 
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from  the  same.]  The  property  of  ad¬ 
hesiveness;  stickiness  or  clamminess. 

Vis'coid.  [Viscoi'des;  from  vis’cum, 
the  “mistletoe,”  and  eic'oj,  a  “form.”] 
Eesembling  the  mistletoe. 

Vis'coHS.  [Visco'sns;  from  vis'cum, 
“birdlime.”]  Very  glutinous;  adhesive; 
sticky. 

Vis'cus,*  or  Vis'cum.*  [Gr.  f£dj,  or 
iEol.  /?«rxo;.]  The  fruit  of  the  mistletoe, 
or  Viscum  album.  A  Lin  mean  genus  of 
the  class  Dioecia,  natural  order  Loran- 
thacex. 

Vis'cus  Quer'cus,*  or  Vis'cum 
Al'bum.®  The  mistletoe,  a  parasitical 
plant  growing  on  the  oak,  and  other 
trees. 

Vis'cus,  cm,*  plural  Vis'^e-ra.  Any 
large  organ  contained  in  the  splanchnic 
cavities,  such  as  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
etc.  In  the  plural,  it  signifies  entrails. 

VI'sion.  [Vi'sus  and  Vi'sio,  o'liis; 
from  vi'deo,  vi'sum,  to  “see.”]  (Fr.  Vue, 
vii.)  Sight;  the  faculty  of  seeing;  the 
act  of  seeing;  also,  something  which  is 
the  object  of  sight;  an  apparition.  In 
the  act  or  process  of  vision,  the  lens  of 
the  eye  casts  an  image  upon  the  retina 
similar  to  that  thrown  upon  the  screen 
of  a  camera  obseura.  From  the  retina 
the  impression  is  conveyed  by  the  optic 
nerve  to  the  brain. 

Vision,  Defective,  or  Depraved. 

See  Dysopsia. 

Vision,  Distorted.  Sec  Metamor- 
phopsia. 

Vision,  Double.  See  Diplopia. 

Vision,  Single.  See  Monoblepsis. 

Vision,  Treble.  See  Triplopia. 

Visual,  vizh'u-al.  Pertaining  to,  or 
used  in,  vision. 

Vis'ual  An  gle,  in  Optics,  is  the 
angle  under  which  an  object  is  seen,  or 
the  angle  formed  at  the  eye  by  the  rays 
of  light  coming  from  the  extremities  of 
an  object. 

Vis'ual  Rays.  The  lines  of  light 
coming  from  an  object  to  the  eye. 

Visus.  See  Vision. 

Vi'sus  Trip'lex.*  (“  Triple  Vision.”) 
The  same  as  Triplopia,  which  sec. 

Vi'ta.*  [From  0iorrj,  “life,”  or  “means 
of  living.”]  The  state  of  existence  or 
being;  life.  See  Life. 

Vi'ta  Pro'prl-a.*  Sometimes  used 
as  synonymous  with  Irritability.  See 
Nisus  Formativus. 

Vitacese,*  vi-ta'she-e,  or  Vi'teS.* 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants 
(climbing  shrubs),  natives  of  the  milder 
and  hotter  parts  of  both  hemispheres. 
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The  most  important  genus  of  this  order 
is  the  Vi'tis  (Grape-vine). 

Vi'tsjl.  [Vita'lis;  from  vi'ta,  “life.”] 
Belonging  or  essential  to  life. 

Vi'tal  Air.  A  name  for  oxygen  gas. 

Vital  Functions.  See  Functions. 

Vi'tal  Prin'cl-ple.  [Princip'ium 
Vi'ta;.]  That  on  which  life  depends; 
the  unknown  cause  of  life. 

Vi-tal'i-ty.  [From  vi'ta,  “life.”]  The 
principle  of  life;  vital  action,  or  vital 
power. 

Vl'ta-lize.  [From  vi'ta,  “life.”]  To 
animate;  to  endow  with  life. 

Vi'tals.  [Vita'lia.]  A  term  applied 
to  the  heart,  lungs,  brain,  etc. 

Vi-tel-lif 'er-ons.  [  Vitellif ' 'eras ; 
from  vitel'lus,  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Provided  with  a  vitellus.  Applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  plants. 

Vi-tel'Io-In-tes'ti-nal  Duct.  [From 
vitel'lus.]  A  wide  duct  by  means  of 
which  the  nutritive  substance  of  the 
yolk  enters  the  alimentary  canal  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  embryo. 

VI-tel'Ins.*  [From  vi'ta,  “life.”] 
The  yelk  or  yolk  of  the  bird’s  egg;  also, 
the  yelk  or  yolk  of  the  ovum,  afterwards 
to  become  the  Vesical  a  umbiliealis.  In 
Botany,  the  thickened  embryo-sac  per¬ 
sistent  in  the  seed,  as  in  Sanru'rus. 

Vi'tes,*  the  plural  of  Vi'tis,  forming 
the  Jussieuan  name  of  an  order  of  plants. 
See  Vitacea:. 

Vitia  Couformationis,*  vish'e-a 
kon-for-ma-she-o'nis.  (“Faults  or  De¬ 
fects  of  Conformation.”)  A  term  signi¬ 
fying  malformations. 

Vit-I-Ii'g'O,  in  is*  A  skin-disease  in 
which  there  are  smooth,  white,  glisten¬ 
ing  tubercles  about  the  ears,  neck,  or 
face,  or  over  the  whole  body,  mingled 
with  shining  papulae.  Also,  a  name  for 
leprosy. 

Vi-til'i-goicl.  [Vttilig’oi'des;  from 
vitili'go,  and  dco;,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  vitiligo. 

Vi'tis.*  A  Linnasan  genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  natural  order  Vita- 
ceae. 

Vi'tis  Vi-nif'e-ra.*  (“Wine-bear¬ 
ing  Vine.”)  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  Vine  of  Europe. 

Vit.  Ov.  Sol.  See  Y.  0.  S. 

Vit're-ous.  [Vit 'reus;  from  vi'trum, 
“glass.”]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  glass; 
glassy;  hyaline. 

Vit're-ous  Hu'mor  [Hu  mor  Vit'- 

reus];  called,  also,  Cor'pus  Vit're-um* 
(“  Vitreous  Body”).  The  name  applied 
to  the  transparent  gelatinous  substance 


which  fills  the  back  part  of  the  eye  be¬ 
hind  the  crystalline  lens. 

Vit-rl-fac'tion.  The  same  as  Vitri¬ 
fication. 

V  it-rl-f  i-ca'tion.  [V  itrifica' t  ioT 

o'nis;  from  vi'trum,  “  glass,”  and  fa'cio, 
to  “make.”]  The  act  or  process  of  vit¬ 
rifying,  or  converting  into  glass. 

Vit'rl-ol.  [Vitri'oluin;  from  vi'¬ 
trum,  “glass.”]  A  term  applied  to  the 
sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  respective  color,  as  green, 
blue,  and  white  vitriol;  named  from 
their  glass-like  appearance.  Also,  a 
popular  term  for  sulphuric  acid. 

Vit'riol,  A$'id  of.  Sulphuric  or 
vitriolic  acid. 

Vit'riol,  Blue.  [Vitri'olum  Ca;- 
ru'leum.]  The  sulphate  of  copper. 
See  Cupri  Sulphas. 

Vit'riol,  Breen.  [Vitri'olum  Vir'- 

ide.]  The  sulphate  of  iron ;  copperas. 

Vit'riol,  Oil  of.  An  old  name  for 
sulphuric  acid,  given  because  it  was  for¬ 
merly  obtained  by  distillation  from  green 
vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas). 

Vit'riol,  White.  [Vitri'olum  Al'- 
bum.]  The  common  term  for  sulphate 
of  zinc.  See  Zinci  Sulphas. 

Vit-ri-ol'ic  Ac'id.  Sulphuric  acid. 

Vitriolum.  See  Vitriol. 

Vit-ro'sus.*  [From  vi'trum,  “glass.”] 
The  same  as  Vitreous,  which  see. 

Vi'trum.*  A  Latin  word  signifying 
“glass.” 

Vi'trum  An-li-mo'nl-i.*  (“Glass 
of  Antimony.”)  A  reddish-brown-colored 
glass  obtained  by  first  calcining  anti¬ 
mony  and  then  melting  it  in  a  crucible. 
It  is  employed  in  preparing  tartarized 
antimony. 

Vi  v  iati  iaceae,*  viv-e-an-e-a'she-e. 
[From  Vivia'nia,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  natives  of  Brazil  and  Chili. 

Vl-vip'a-rous.  [Vfvip'arus;  from 
vi'vas,  “alive,”  and  pa'rio,  to  “bring 
forth.”]  Bringing  forth  young  alive.  In 
Botany,  germinating  from  the  seed,  or 
sprouting  from  a  bulb,  etc.,  while  still 
attached  to  the  parent  plant. 

Viv-i-pa'tion.  [Vivipa'tio,  o'nis; 
from  the  same.]  A  term  applied  to  the 
mode  of  generation  which  consists  in 
the  ovum,  when  separated  from  the  ovary, 
becoming  attached  to  the  maternal  or¬ 
gans,  and  deriving  its  nourishment  from 
them  until  birth.  Otherwise  termed  vi¬ 
viparous  generation. 

Viv-I-sec'tion.  [Vivisec'tio,  o'nis ; 
from  vi'vits,  “alive,”  and  se'co,  sec' turn, 
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to  “cut.”]  The  cruel  practice  of  cutting 
into  or  dissecting  living  animals. 

Vo'cal.  [Voca'Iis;  from  vox,  vo'cis, 
the  “  voice.”]  Pertaining  to  the  voice, 
or  uttered  by  the  voice. 

Vo'cal  Chords,  or  Vo'cal  Big-'a- 
ments.  The  same  as  Chordae  Vocai.es, 
which  see. 

Vocliyacese,*  vo-ke-a'she-e.  [From 
Vo'chya,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
found  in  equinoctial  America. 

Voice.  [Lat.  Vox,  Vo'cis:  Gr.  tpwvrr, 
Fr.  Voix,  vwL]  The  sound  produced  in 
the  larynx  by  means  of  the  air  which 
passes  out  of  the  trachea. 

Vo-lat'ic.  [Volat'icus;  from  vo'lo, 
■vola' turn,  to  “fly.”]  Flying;  flitting. 

Vol  n-tile.  [Volat'ilis;  from  the 
same.]  Evaporating;  flying  off;  dis¬ 
posed  to  pass  off  by  spontaneous  evapor¬ 
ation. 

Vol'atile  Al'ka-li,  or  Vol'atile 
Salt.  The  same  as  Ammonia,  which  see. 

Vol-a-tili-ty.  [Volatil'itas,  a  'tie; 
from  volat'ilis,  “  volatile.”]  The  state 
of  being  volatile.  That  property  by 
which  certain  bodies  assume  the  elastic 
state. 

Vol-a-til-I-za'tion.  [Volatiliza'- 
tio,  o 'n is/  from  the  same.]  The  trans¬ 
formation  of  a  solid  body  into  gas  or 
vapor. 

Vol-can'ic.  Pertaining  to  a  volcano, 
or  produced  by  a  volcano. 

Vol-ca'no.  [From  Vnlca'nus,  or  Vol- 
cn'vus,  the  god  of  fire,  and  of  smiths: 
he  was  supposed  to  have  his  workshops 
in  volcanic  mountains.]  A  mountain  or 
hill  having  at  the  top  a  cup -shaped  cavity, 
called  a  crater,  from  which  issue  flames 
of  fire,  steam,  and  gases  of  various  kinds, 
and  sometimes  streams  of  red-hot  lava, 
masses  of  melted  rock,  stones,  ashes,  and 
scoriae. 

Vo-li'tion.  [From  vo'lo,  obsolete 
supine  vol'itum,  to  “will,”  to  “desire.”] 
The  act  of  willing,  or  choosing, 

Vol-sel'la.®  [From  vel'lo,  vul'sum, 
to  “pull.”]  An  instrument  for  removing 
bodies  sticking  in  the  throat;  forceps. 
Also  spelled  Vulsella. 

Vol-ta'ic.  Applied  to  a  galvanic  ap¬ 
paratus  or  battery  invented  by  Volta. 
See  Galvanic. 

Vol'tn-ism.  [Voltais'mus.]  Gal¬ 
vanism,  as  produced  by  Volta’s  appara¬ 
tus.  See  Galvanism. 

Vol-tam'e-ter.  [  Voltam'et  rum ; 

from  Vol'taism,  and  firpov,  a  “measure.”] 
An  instrument  for  indicating  the  amount 
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of  voltaic  electricity  passing  through  it 
in  a  given  time. 

Vol'n-ble.  [Voln'bilis;  from  vol'vo, 
volte’ turn,  to  “roll.”]  Apt  to  roll.  In 
Botany,  turning  round  spirally ;  twi¬ 
ning. 

Volume.  [Voln'men.  inis;  from 
the  same.]  Originally,  a  roll  of  manu¬ 
script,  which  was  the  form  of  ancient 
books.  A  book  or  bundle.  In  Chemis¬ 
try,  the  bulk  or  dimension  of  gases.  The 
space  which  a  fluid  occupies  is  called  its 
volume. 

Def'inite  Vol'umes.  The  union  of 
gases  is  always  effected  in  simple  pro¬ 
portions  of  their  volumes:  a  volume  of 
one  gas  combines  with  an  equal  volume, 
or  twice,  three,  four,  or  five  times  the 
volume,  of  another  gas,  and  in  no  inter¬ 
mediate  proportion.  This  is  called  the 
law  of  definite  volumes. 

Vol'un-tst-ry.  [From  volun'tas,  the 
“will.”]  Relating  to  the  will;  sponta¬ 
neous;  acting  or  moving  in  obedience  to 
the  will. 

Vo-lute'.  [From  vol'vo,  volu'tum,  to 
“roll.”]  Rolled  up.  Applied  to  parts 
of  plants. 

Vol'va.*  [From  the  same.]  The 
membranous  cover  or  wrapper  enclosing 
a  young  fungus. 

Vol'vatc.  [Volva'tus.]  Provided 
with  a  volra. 

Vol'vu-ltis.*  [From  vol'vo,  to  “roll.”] 
The  same  as  Ileac  Passion,  which  see. 

Vo'mcr,  er is.*  A  “ploughshare.” 
Applied  to  a  small  thin  bone  in  the  median 
line,  forming  the  posterior  and  principal 
portion  of  the  septum  narium. 

Vom’l-ca,*  plural  Vom'l-£xe.  [From 
vo'mo,  to  “  vomit  or  expectorate.”]  Ab¬ 
scess  of  the  lungs;  resolution  of  tu¬ 
bercles. 

Vom'I-cus.*  [From  the  same.]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  causing,  vomiting. 

Vomiqnicr,  vo'mffkeA'.  The  French 
name  for  Stryciinos,  which  see. 

Vomissement.  See  Vomiting. 

Vom'it.  [Vom'itus;  from  vo'mo, 
vom'itum,  to  “vomit.”]  An  emetic  draught 
or  powder;  also,  the  matter  rejected  by 
vomiting.  See  Emetic,  and  Vomiting. 

Vom 'It-inji.  [Vomi'tio,o')(!«,-  from 
the  same.]  (Fr.  Vomissement,  vo'm£ss‘- 
moN°'. )  The  forcible  ejection  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  through  the 
oesophagus  and  mouth;  vomition;  em¬ 
esis. 

Vomiting;  of  Blood.  See  H-ema- 

temesis. 

Vomition.  See  Vomiting. 
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Vomito  Biigro,  vom'e-to  nee'gRO. 
(“Black  Vomit.”)  A  Spanish  name  for 
yellow  fever. 

Vom-i-to'ri-a.*  [See  next  article.] 
Emetics;  agents  which  produce  vomit¬ 
ing. 

Vom'I-to-ry.  [Vomito'rlus ;  from 
vo'mo,  vom'itum,  to  “vomit.”]  Causing 
vomiting;  emetic.  See  Emetic. 

V  om  itu  ri  tio,®  vom-e-tu-rish'e-o. 
[From  the  same.]  Retching;  an  in¬ 
effectual  effort  to  vomit. 

Vom'I-tns  Cru-en'tus.®  (“Bloody 
Vomit.”)  See  H^ematemesis. 

Vo-ra'cious.  [Vo 'rax,  a 'cis;  from 
vo'ro,  to  “devour.”]  Devouring;  rave¬ 
nous;  extremely  hungry. 

Voracious  Appetite.  See  Vo¬ 
racity.  , 

Vo-rac'i-t.v,  or  Vo-ra'eious-ness. 

[From  vo'ro,  to  “devour.”]  Greediness 
for  food.  Also,  the  disease  termed  Bu¬ 
limia.  See  Addepiiagia. 

Vor'tcx,*  plural  Vor'ti-ceS. '  [From 
ver'to-  to  “turn.”]  A  Latin  word  signi¬ 
fying  a  “whirlpool.”  In  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  vortex  signifies  a  collection 
of  material  particles  forming  a  fluid  or 
ether,  endowed  with  a  rapid  rotary  motion 
about  an  axis. 

Vor'tI-ce£,*  the  plural  of  Voktex. 

V.  O.  S.,  or  Vit.  Ov.  Sol.  =  Vitel'lo 
o’vi  solu'tus .*  “  Dissolved  in  the  yolk 

of  an  egg.” 

Vox.  See  Voice. 

Vox  Ab-s^is'sa*  (literally,  “voice 
cut  off”).  Loss  of  voice. 

Vox  Cliolerica.  See  Cholerophone. 

V.S.=  Vennesec'tio .*  “Venesection.” 

Vue,  vii.  The  French  term  for  Vision, 
which  see. 

Vulcanization.  See  Vulcanizing. 

Vul'ca-niz-er.  A  name  for  the  steam 
apparatus  used  in  vulcanizing. 


Vul'ca-iuz-ing.  [From  Vul’can, 
the  god  of  fire.]  A  process  by  which 
caoutchouc  and  some  other  substances 
combined  with  sulphur,  and  exposed  to 
the  action  of  steam  at  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  are  rendered  hard  and  elastic  like 
horn. 

Vul-ne-ra'ri-a  A'qua.*  (“Vulne¬ 
rary  Water.”)  A  water  or  lotion  which 
promotes  the  healing  of  wounds.  Seo 
Arquebusade,  Eau  d’. 

V  ul'ne-ra-ry.  [Vulnera'rius ; 
from  vul'nus,  vul'neris,  a  “wound.”]  Be¬ 
longing  to  wounds.  Applied  to  medi¬ 
cines  which  are  supposed  to  favor  the 
healing  of  wounds. 

Vnl'pis Mor'bus.®  (“Fox  Disease.”) 
A  name  for  Alopecia,  which  see. 

Vnl'tus,®  anciently  written  Vol'tus. 
[From  vol'itnm,  the  old  supine  of  vo'lo, 
to  “will;”  because  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  indicates  the  wish  or  will.] 
A  Latin  word  signifying  the  “counte¬ 
nance,  look,  or  face.” 

Vul'va,®  anciently  written  Vol'va. 
[From  vol'vo,  to  “roll  or  wrap  up.”]  Ori¬ 
ginally,  “that  which  is  wrapped  round 
any  thing;”  hence,  the  “womb ;”  now  ap¬ 
plied  to  tbe  fissure  in  the  external  parts 
of  generation  in  the  female,  extending 
from  the  mons  Ven'eris  to  the  perinmum. 

Vul'va  C£r'e-brl.*  A  small  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  brain  forming  the  part  by 
which  the  three  ventricles  communi¬ 
cate. 

Vul-vi'tis,  i din.®  Inflammation  of 
the  vulva. 

Vulvi'tis  Blen-nor-rbag'l-ci*.*  A 

muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  vulva.  See  Blen- 

NORRHAGIA. 

Vul'vo-Vag'i-nal  Gland.  A  small 
gland  at  each  side  of  the  junction  of 
the  vulva  with  the  vagina. 


w. 


Wacke,  wak,  or  wak'eh.  (German.) 
A  modification  of  basalt. 

Wadd,  wod.  A  name  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ores  of  manganese;  and  also 
to  plumbago. 

Wakefulness.  See  Agrypnia. 
Warm-Blood  ed.  A  term  applied 
to  mammals  and  birds  which  have  a  two¬ 
fold  circulation,  systemic  and  pulmonic. 
See  Diplo-Cardiac. 

Wart.  See  Verruca. 

WTarty.  See  Verrucose. 

51* 


Wash.  See  Lotion. 

Wash,  Black.  See  Black  Wash. 

Wast'ing.  [From  vets' to,  to  “waste,” 
or  “destroy”?]  See  Consumption,  Ema¬ 
ciation,  and  Tabes. 

Watchfulness.  See  Agrypnia. 

Watching’.  See  Pervigilium. 

Water.  See  Aqua. 

Water-Bed,  A  mod's.  See  Hydro¬ 
static  Bed. 

Wa'ter-Brash.  The  common  name 
for  Pyrosis,  which  see. 
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Wa'ter-Cure.  The  system  of  medical 
treatment  termed  Hydropathy,  which 
see. 

Water,  Distilled.  See  Aqua  De- 
STILLATA. 

Wa'ter-Dock.  The  Ru'mex  aquat'i- 
cus  or  It.  B  ritan'  nica  hydrolap' athum. 

Wa'ter  of  Crys-tal-ll-za'tion. 

The  water  which  combines  with  salts  in 
the  act  of  crystallizing. 

Waters,  Distilled.  See  Aqua;  Stil- 
datitia:. 

Waters,  Green.  See  Green  Waters. 

Waters,  Mineral.  See  Aqua:  Mine- 
kales. 

Waters,  The.  The  Liquor  amnii. 
See  Primitive. 

Wa'ter-spout.  A  very  remarkable 
meteorological  phenomenon  observed  for 
the  most  part  at  sea,  hut  sometimes  also 
on  shore,  though  generally  near  the 
ocean.  Its  general  appearance  may  be 
described  as  follows :  from  a  dense  cloud 
a  conical  pillar,  which  appears  to  con¬ 
sist  of  condensed  vapor,  is  seen  to  de¬ 
scend  with  the  apex  downwards.  When 
over  the  sea,  there  are  usually  two 
cones, — one  projecting  from  the  cloud, 
and  the  other  from  the  water  below  it. 
These  sometimes  unite,  and  the  junction 
has  been  observed  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  flash  of  lightning. 

Wa'ter-Tomes.  A  name  for  pyrosis. 

Waved.  See  Undulate. 

Wax.  A  name  applied  to  various 
substances.  (See  Cera,  and  Cerumen.) 
Vegetable  wax  is  a  ternary  product  of 
vegetation,  occurring  as  an  excretion  on 
the  surface  of  leaves  and  fruits,  forming 
the  bloom  or  glaucous  surface  which  re¬ 
pels  water. 

Wax-Ker'nels.  The  popular  name 
for  irritated  submaxillary  glands. 

Weaning.  See  Ablactation. 

Wedge-Shaped.  See  Cuneiform. 

Weld.  A  name  for  Reseda  Luteola, 
which  sec. 

Weld'ing.  The  act  of  uniting  metals 
by  the  hammer  at  a  temperature  below 
fusion.  Iron  (or  steel)  and  platinum  are 
said  to  be  the  only  metals  which  can  be 
welded. 

WTcn.  [Liu'pia?]  An  encysted  tu¬ 
mor. 

Wliar toman  Duct.  See  Duct  of 
Wharton. 

Wheal.  An  elevation  of  the  skin,  as 
if  produced  by  a  stroke  from  a  cane.  See 
Whelk. 

Wheat.  The  seeds  of  the  Trit'icum 
liyher'num. 
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Wheel-Shaped.  See  Rotate,  and 
Trochoid. 

Wheezing.  See  Cerchnus,  and 
Rhonchus. 

Whelk.  Similar  to  wheal;  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  small  tubercle  usually  situated 
on  the  face,  otherwise  called  Ionthus, 
which  see. 

Whey,hwa.  [Se'rum  hac'tis.]  The 
fluid  part  of  milk  which  remains  after 
the  separation  of  the  curd. 

Whiskey.  See  Spiritus  Frumenti. 

White  Gum.  The  Strophulus  albi- 
dus. 

White  head.  See  Ceruse,  and 
Plumbi  Carbonas. 

White  keg.  The  common  name  for 
Phlegmatia  Dolens. 

White  Pre-cip'I-tate.  The  Hy¬ 
drargyrum  ammonia' turn  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias,  other¬ 
wise  called  Hydrar' gyrum  pried pita  turn 
al'bum  (“White  Precipitated  Mercury”), 
and  Submu' rias  hydrar' gyri  ammonia'ta 
(“Ammoniated  Submuriate  of  Mer¬ 
cury”).  Used  as  an  external  application 
in  psora  and  other  cutaneous  affections. 

White  Swell' ing.  A  common  name 
for  IIydrarthrus,  which  see. 

White  Vit'rl-ol.  The  sulphate  of 
zinc.  See  Zinci  Sulphas. 

Whi'ten-ing.  See  Blanching.  The 
carbonate  of  lime.  See  Chalic. 

Whites.  The  popular  name  for  Leu- 
corrhcea,  which  see. 

Whitlow.  See  Onychia,  and  Pa¬ 
ronychia. 

Whooping-Cough.  See  Pertus¬ 
sis. 

Whorl.  See  Verticil. 

Whorled.  Disposed  in  whorls;  ver- 
ticillate. 

Wild.  In  Botany,  growing  sponta¬ 
neously  ;  uncultivated. 

Wild  Cherry.  See  Prunus  Virgi- 
NIANA. 

Wild  Cucumber.  See  Momordica 
Elaterium. 

W i Id ' (Ire-Rash.  See  Strophulus 
VOLATICUS. 

Wil'lis,  Chords  of.  [Chor'dae 
Willis'ii.]  Small,  white,  fibrous  bands 
which  in  many  places  cross  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  of  the  brain. 

Wil'lis,  Cir'cle  of.  [Cir'culus 

Willis'ii.]  See  Circulus. 

Will-o'-the-Wisp.  See  Ignis-Fa- 

TUUS. 

Willow.  See  Salix. 

Willow,  Crack.  See  Salix  Fragi¬ 
le. 
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Willow,  White.  See  Salix  Alba. 

Wind.  See  Flatulence. 

Wind-Blast.  See  Coup  de  Vent. 

Wind  Brop'sy.  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  Emphysema,  which  see. 

Wind'pipe.  The  trachea. 

W’ine.  [Vi'nuin.]  Properly,  the  fer¬ 
mented  juice  of  the  grape,  or  of  fruits 
the  juice  of  which  resembles  that  of  the 
grape.  All  products  of  spirituous  fer¬ 
mentation  are  sometimes  denominated 
wines. 

Wine-Madness.  See  (Enomania. 

Wing.  In  Botany,  any  membranous 
expansion.  See  Ala,  Penna,  and  Pinna. 

Winged.  See  Alate,  and  Pinnate. 

Wing-like  Bones.  See  Alaria 

Ossa. 

Wing-like  Veins.  See  Alares 

V  EX.-E. 

Wing-Shaped.  See  Aliform,  Ala- 
ris,  and  Pterygoides. 

Winsiow,  Fo-rainen  of.  [Fora'- 
men  Winslo'vii.]  A  somewhat  oval 
opening,  through  which  the  cavity  of  the 
omentum  communicates  with  the  general 
peritonaeal  cavity. 

Winsiow,  i.ig'a-jnent  of.  The 

external  process  of  the  tendon  of  the 
semimembranosus  muscle. 

Winsiow,  l»os-te'r!-or  lig'a- 
nient  of.  Irregular  bands  passing  ob¬ 
liquely  over  the  back  part  of  the  capsu¬ 
lar  ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 

Win-te'ra,®  [Named  from  Captain 
Winter.']  A  Linncean  genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria,  natural  order  Mar/noliacese. 

Winte'ra  Ar-o-mati-ca.*  The 
former  name  of  the  Dri'mys  aromat'ica, 
or  Dri'mys  White' ri,  from  which  Winter’s 
bark  is  procured.  See  Winter’s  Bark. 

Win-te-ra'na  Ca-nel'la.*  A  name 
for  Canella  alba. 

Winteranns  Cortex.  See  Winter’s 
Bark. 

Win'ter-Green.  The  common  name 
for  the  Chimaph'ila  wmbella'ta ;  other¬ 
wise  called  Pyr'ola  umbella'ta,  and  Gaul- 
the'ria  procum'bens. 

Win'ter’s  Bark.  [Wintera'nus 
Cor'tex.]  The  bark  of  the  Dri'mys 
aromaVica,  or  Dri'mys  White' ri;  formerly 
termed  Winte'ra  aromat'ica.  It  is  a  stimu¬ 
lant  aromatic  tonic. 

Wirt'sung,  Buct  of.  A  name  for 
the  pancreatic  duct. 

Wisdom-Teeth.  See  Dentes  Sapi¬ 
ential 

Withering.  See  Marcescent. 

Woad.  A  name  for  I  satis  tinctoria, 
a  plant  formerly  used  to  dye  blue. 


Wolf'fl-an  Bodies.  [Cor'pora 
Wolflia'na,  or  Cor'pus  W’olftia'- 

1111m  in  the  singular.]  The  name  given 
to  certain  bodies  found  in  the  renal 
region  of  the  foetus  previous  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  kidneys,  the  function  of 
which  they  are  supposed  to  fulfil  during 
the  early  period  of  foetal  existence.  They 
disappear  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  week 
of  utero-gestation.  They  were  first  dis¬ 
covered  in  fowl  and  described  by  Wolff, 
whence  their  name. 

Wolf’s  Bane.  See  Aconitum  Na- 
PELLUS. 

Womb.  See  Uterus;  also, Hystera, 
Matrix,  and  Metra. 

Womb,  Inflammation  of.  See 

Hysteritis,  Metritis,  and  Uteritis. 

Womb,  Inflammation  of  the 
Fining  Membrane  of.  See  Endo¬ 
metritis,  and  Endo-Uteritis. 

Womb-Passage.  See  Vagina. 

Womb,  Retroflexion  of.  See  Re- 
troflexio  Uteri. 

Womb,  Retroversion  of.  See 

Retroversio  Uteri. 

Wood.  [Lig'num.]  The  hard 

fibrous  substance  of  which  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  are  chiefly  composed. 
See  Sap-Wood,  and  Duramen. 

W’ood-Sor'rcl.  A  common  name  of 
the  Oxalis  Acetosella,  which  see. 

Wood  y  Viglit ‘shade.  The  Sola' - 
num  clulcama'ra. 

W’ood'y  Tis  sue,  or  Wood'y  Fi'- 
bre.  A  modification  of  cellular  tissue, 
consisting  of  slender,  transparent,  mem¬ 
branous  tubes,  tapering  acutely  to  each 
end,  which  is  closed  so  that  they  have  no 
direct  communication  with  each  other. 
Woody  tissue  constitutes  a  large  part  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  also  called  Pleu- 
ren'chyma. 

Woo-ra'ra.®  A  very  powerful  poi¬ 
son  obtained  from  Guiana.  Written  also 
Curare,  which  see. 

Wor'mI-i,  Os'sa*  (“Bones  of  Wor- 
mius”),  or  Os'sa  Tri-que'tra.®  Names 
applied  to  small  triangular  portions  of 
bone  which  are  often  found  in  the  lamb- 
doid,  and  sometimes  one  in  the  squamous, 
suture;  first  pointed  out  by  Wormius. 

Worms.  See  Vermis. 

W'orm'seed.  See  Chenopodium  An- 
th  elm  inti  cum.  Also  applied  to  Arte¬ 
misia,  santonica. 

W'orm'seed,  Tar-ta/rl-an.  A  name 

for  the  seeds  of  Artemisia  santonica. 

Worm'wootl.  The  common  name 
of  Artemisia  absinthium.  Its  properties 
are  tonic  and  anthelmintic. 
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Wort.  An  infusion  of  malt,.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  a  remedy  in 
scurvy. 

Wound.  [Vnl  tins,  ew.]  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  caused  by  external  violence : 
it  may  be  contused,  incised ,  lacerated, 
punctured,  or  poisoned. 

Contused'  Wounds.  [  Vul'nera  Con- 
<«'««.]  Those  made  by  a  violent  blow 
from  some  blunt  instrument  or  sur¬ 
face. 

Gun'shot  Wounds.  [  Vul'nera  Sclope- 
ta'ria. ]  Those  caused  by  metallic  or 
stony  bodies  projected  from  firearms. 

Incised'  Wounds.  \Vul'nera  Inci'sa. \ 
Those  made  by  a  simple  division  of 
the  fibres  by  a  sharp  cutting  instrument, 
without  contusion  or  laceration. 

Lac'erated  Wounds.  [  Vul'nera  Lay' - 
era.\  Those  in  which  the  fibres,  instead 
of  being  divided  by  a  cutting  instrument, 
have  been  torn  asunder  by  violence,  the 
edges  being  jagged  and  irregular. 


Punc'tured  Wounds.  [  Vul'nera Punc- 
ta'ta.']  Those  made  by  a  pointed  instru¬ 
ment,  as  a  needle,  thorn,  or  bayonet. 

Wrapper.  See  Volva. 

Wrinkled.  See  Rugose. 

Wrisberg  (ris'beRg,  or  vris'berg), 
Nerves  of.  The  cutaneous  nerves  of 
the  arm,  derived  from  the  second  and 
third  dorsal  nerves;  first  particularized 
by  Wrisberg. 

Wrist,  rist.  [Lat.  Car'pus;  Gr. 
nafnros;  Fr.  Poir/net,  pwan'ytV,  and  Carpe, 
kanp.]  The  part  which  connects  the 
forearm  with  the  hand.  It  includes 
eight  bones  arranged  in  two  transverse 
rows,  four  in  each  row. 

Wrrist'-Drop.  Paralysis  of  the  ex¬ 
tensor  muscles  of  the  hands  from  the 
poisonous  local  action  of  lead,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  the  hand  and  wrist 
cannot  be  supported  ;  whence  the  name. 

Wry  Neck.  [Torticollis.]  An 
involuntary  fixed  inclination  of  the  head 
towards  one  of  the  shoulders. 


X. 


X  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is 
always  to  be  sounded  like  Z.) 

Xaii-tlicm'a-tin.  [Xantliscmati'- 
na;  from  %av06s,  “yellow,”  and  hsemati'- 
na,  the  coloring  matter  of  logwood.] 
A  yellow,  bitter  substance  obtained  by 
dissolving  haematin  in  weak  nitric  acid. 

Xan'thic.  [Xan'thicns;  from 
lavQos,  “yellow.”]  Belonging  to  a  yellow 
color;  yellowish. 

Xan'thic  Ox'Itle.  Another  name 
for  uric  oxide,  a  yellowish  substance 
sometimes  found  in  the  urine. 

Xan'thin.  [Xautlil'na  ;  from  [an- 
06r,  “yellow.”]  A  peculiar  organic  sub¬ 
stance  sometimes  forming  a  species  of 
urinary  calculus;  also  called  xanthic,  or 
uric,  oxide,  and  urinous  acid.  Also  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  coloring  matter  of  madder. 

Xan-tlio>car'pous.  [Xanthocar'- 
inis;  from  “yellow,”  and  Kaprrd;, 

“fruit.”]  Having  yellow  fruit. 

Xan-tho-ceph'a-Ius.*  [From  lav- 
96;,  “yellow,”  and  Kc<pd\ft,  a  “head.”] 
Applied  to  a  mushroom  the  capitulum  of 
which  is  yellow ;  also,  as  a  specific  name 
to  animals  having  a  yellow  head. 

Xan'tlio-clon,  on'fis.®  [From  lav- 
66;,  “yellow,”  and  ddov ;,  a  “tooth.”] 
Having  yellow  teeth ;  xanthodon'tous. 

Xan'tho-gen.  [Xanthogc'ninm ; 
from  ?avQ6;,  “yellow,”  and  yevvdco,  to 
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“produce.”]  A  variety  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  vegetables,  producing  a  yellow 
color  with  alkalies. 

Xan'tho-pliyll.  [Xanthophyl'- 

lum ;  from  lavtio;,  “  yellow,”  and  (j>vX\ov, 
a  “  plant.”]  The  yellow  coloring  matter 
of  plants. 

Xan-thor-rhi'za,.*  (“  Yellow- 

Root.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name 
(U.S.  Ph.)  for  the  root  of  the  Xanthor- 
rhiza  apiifolia.  It  is  a  bitter  tonic. 

Xan-tho'sls.®  [From  £aM;,  “yel¬ 
low.”]  A  coloring  matter  or  yellow 
pigment  found  in  cancer,  in  irregular 
spots  of  small  extent,  presenting  some¬ 
times  a  saffron,  at  others  an  orange, 
tint. 

Xanthoxylacese,*  zan-thox-i-la'- 
she-e.  [From  Xanthox'ylum,  one  of  the 
genera.]  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  India,  China, 
and  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts 
of  America.  The  species  are  nearly  all 
aromatic  and  pungent. 

Xan-tliox'y-lum.*  Prickly  Ash. 
The  Pharmacopoeial  name  (U.S.  Ph.)  for 
the  bark  of  the  Xanthox'ylum f raxin' earn. 
It  is  a  stimulant,  somewhat  resembling 
guaiac  and  mezereon  in  its  operation, 
and,  like  them,  is  frequently  used  as  a 
remedy  in  rheumatic  affections. 

Xap'thu-ret.  [Xantliure'tuni ; 
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from  %av06s,  “yellow.”]  A  combination 
of  xanthogen  with  a  metal. 

Xer-o-der'nia,  a f?s.®  [From  \ypos, 
“ dry,”  and  icppa,  the  “skin.”]  A  dry¬ 
ness  and  harshness  of  the  skin,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  diminished  function  of  the 
sebiparous  glands. 

Xer-opli-llial'mi-a.®  [From  Inp 
“dry,”  and  d^OahySs,  the  “eye.”]  An 
inflammation  of  the  eye  without  dis¬ 
charge. 

Xiphoid.  [Xiphoi'des;  from 
a  “  sword.”]  Resembling  a  sword; 
ensiforin. 

Xi  phoid  €ar'ti-la£e.  [Cartila'go 
Xiphoi'des.]  A  cartilaginous  epiphy¬ 
sis  forming  the  termination  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  extremity  of  the  sternum ;  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage. 

Xi-phoi'di-an.  [Xiphoidia'nus ; 


from  xiphoi'des  cartila'go.]  Of,  or  be¬ 
longing  to,  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

Xy-lo-car'pous.  [Xylocar'pns ; 
from  fvA ov,  “wood,”  and  Kaprro;,  “fruit.”] 
Having  woody  fruit. 

Xy-logfra-phy.  [From  wood,” 

and  yptyo},  to  “write,”  or  “engrave.”] 
The  art  of  engraving  on  wood. 

Xy'Ioid.  [Xyloi'des;  from  (tiAor, 
“wood,”  and  elfos,  a  “form.”]  Resem¬ 
bling  wood.  See  Lignifojim. 

Xy-loi'din.  [Xyloidi'na;  from 
the  same.]  A  substance  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  starch:  so 
named  because  partaking  slightly  of  the 
properties  of  wood. 

Xy-loph'I-lous.  [Xyloph'ilus; 

from  IvXoj,  “wood,”  and  to  “love.”] 

Growing  upon,  or  living  in,  decayed 
wood.  Applied  to  plants  and  insects. 


Y. 


Yam.  The  esculent  root  or  tuber  of 
several  species  of  Diosco'rea,  a  plant 
which  grows  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  The  Yam  forms  an  important 
article  of  food. 

Yarrow.  See  Achillea  Millefo¬ 
lium. 

Yava  (y&'va)  Skin.  A  name  given 
to  Elephantiasis  Arabian,  from  its  being 
supposed  to  originate  from  drinking  the 
beverage  called  yava.  See  Elephan¬ 
tiasis. 

Yawning;.  See  Pandiculation. 

Yaws.  The  disease  termed  frambeesia. 

Yeast.  See  Fermentum  Cerevisj.e. 

Y  east  '-Plant.  Tor'ula  Cerevis'ix. 
A  microscopic  fungous  plant  which  is 
supposed  to  contribute  to  the  process  of 
fermentation. 

Yelk.  [Vitel'lus.]  The  yellow 
granular  mass  in  the  eggs  of  birds; 
also,  the  corresponding,  and  strictly 
analogous,  portion  of  the  ovum  of  mam¬ 
mals;  also  called  yolk. 

Yellow.  See  Flavus. 

Yel'low  Fe'ver.  (Fr.  Fievre  Jaune, 
fe-dvR'  [or  fc-evR']  zhon.)  A  remittent 
fever,  with  yellow  skin  from  disorder  of 
the  hepatic  system;  termed  also  Ty'phus 
\ctero' des,  and  Syn'ochus  ictero1  des,  Bulam 
fever,  Vom'ito  ni'gro,  etc. 

Yel'low  lVasii.  A  lotion  formed  of 


two  grains  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury  to 
an  ounce  of  lime-water. 

Yest.  See  Yeast,  or  Fermentum. 

Yeuk.  The  same  as  Youk. 

Yoked.  See  Conjugate. 

Yolk.  See  Yelk. 

Youk.  Popular  (Scotch)  term  for 
Scabies;  also  called,  in  some  districts, 
Yuck. 

Youth,  yooth.  [A  contraction  of 
youngth,  the  “quality  or  state  of  being 
young,”  as  Truth  signifies  the  “quality 
of  being  true.”]  Usually  employed  in 
the  same  sense  as  adolescence.  See  JEtas. 

Yt'trl-a.*  [From  Ytterby,  in  Swe¬ 
den.]  One  of  the  primitive  .earths. 

Yt'tric.  [Yt'tvicus.]  Belonging 
to  yttrium. 

Yt'tri-co-Am.mon'I-ous,*  Yt'trl- 
co-Po-tas'sI*cus.®  Applied  to  combi¬ 
nations  of  an  yttric  salt  with  a  salt  of 
ammonia  and  potassa. 

Yt-trif  'er-ous.  [Yttrlf 'erus;  from 
yt'tria,  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”]  Contain¬ 
ing  yttria. 

Yt'tri-uni.*  The  metallic  base  of 
yttria, — so  named  because  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden.  It  is  of  a 
dark- gray  color. 

Yu'ca.  The  name  of  a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  plant  from  which  the  natives  prepare 
an  intoxicating  beverage. 
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Za'ta»i-a.*  A  cycadaeeous'  West  In¬ 
dian  plant,  which  yields  a  sort  of  arrow- 
root. 

Zanthic Oxide.  See  Xantiiic  Oxide. 

Zan thin.  See  Xanthin. 

Ze'a  Mays.*  The  systematic  name 
of  the  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  a  plant 
of  the  Linnsean  class  Moncecia,  natural 
order  Graminacese.  It  is  a  native  of 
America. 

Zeil'o-a-ry.  A  name  given  to  the 
roots  or  tubers  of  Ksempfe'ria  rotun'da, 
or  Curcu'ma  aromat'ica.  They  are  stimu¬ 
lant  and  carminative. 

Ze'nith.  (From  the  Arabic.)  That 
point  in  the  heavens  directly  over  our 
heads,  and  opposed  to  the  nadir. 

Ze'ro.  [Italian,  zero,  dza'ro,  a  “ci¬ 
pher,”  or  “naught.”]  A  term  generally 
used  in  reference  to  the  thermometer, 
implying  the  point  at  which  the  gradua¬ 
tion  commences.  The  zero  of  Reaumur’s 
and  the  Centigrade  thermometer  is  the 
freezing  point  of  water.  The  zero  of 
Fahrenheit  is  32°  below  the  point  at 
which  water  freezes. 

Ze-rum'bet,  Cas-su-mu'niar.  An 
aromatic,  bitter  East  Indian  root,  having 
tonic  and  stimulant  properties,  and  simi¬ 
lar  to  ginger. 

Zigzag.  See  Flexuous. 

Zinc,  Chloride  of.  See  Zinci  Ciilo- 
ridum. 

Zinc,  Sulphate  of.  See  Zinci  Sul¬ 
phas. 

Zin'$i  Car-bo'nas*  (“Carbonate  of 
Zinc”);  also  called  Cal-a-mi'na,* and 
Cal'a-mine.  It  is  used  externally  in 
the  form  of  a  powder  or  cerate  applied  to 
excoriations. 

Zin'?i  Chlo'ri-dum.*  (“  Chloride  of 
Zinc.”)  A  white,  deliquescent  salt.  It  is 
antiseptic  and  powerfully  escharotic. 

Zin'fi  Ox'I-dum.*  (“Oxide  of 
Zinc.”)  A  yellowish-white  powder  used 
as  a  tonic  and  antispasmodic. 

Zinci  Sul'phas.®  (“Sulphate  of 
Zinc.”)  The  Pharmacopoeial  name  ||  for 
a  substance  in  colorless  crystals  which 
effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
emetic,  tonic,  and  antispasmodic.  It  is 
sometimes  called  White  Vitriol. 

Zin'$lc.  [Zin'cicus.]  Belonging 
to  zinc. 

Ztn-cif'er-ons.  [Zineif 'erus;  from 
zin' cum,  “zinc,”  and  fe'ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Containing  zinc. 
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Zin'cohl.  [Zincoi'des;  from  zin'¬ 
eum,  “zinc,”  and  shioj,  a  “form.”]  Re¬ 
sembling  zinc.  A  term  applied  to  the 
platinum  (or  other  metallic)  plate  which 
is  in  connection  with  a  copper  plate  in 
the  voltaic  circle,  and  denoting  the  posi¬ 
tive  pole  or  positive  electrode.  The  pla¬ 
tinum  plate  is  called  zincoid,  because  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  zinc  in  the  voltaic 
circle. 

Zin'eum.*  Zinc.  The  Pharmaeo- 
pceial  name  for  a  bluish-white  metal  hav¬ 
ing  the  specific  gravity  6.8.  It  is  malle¬ 
able  and  ductile  when  its  temperature  is 
between  220°  and  320°.  After  having 
been  superficially  oxidized,  it  long  resists 
the  further  action  of  air  and  water.  In 
commerce  it  is  often  called  spelter. 

Zin'gi-ber,®  gen.  Zin-gib'e-ris. 
[Grr.  ^lyyiSepi;,  or  ^lyyiSep.]  A  Linneean 
genus  of  the  class  Monandrici,  natural 
order  Zingiber  aceie.  Also,  the  Pharma- 
eopoeial  name  for  the  root  of  the  Zingiber 
officinale.  It  is  a  grateful  stimulant  and 
carminative. 

1  Zin  giber  Of-fi$-i-na'le.®  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  the  ginger-plant;  called, 
also,  Amo' mum  Zin' giber. 

Zingiberacese,*  zin-je-be-ra'slie-e. 
A  natural  order  of  endogenous  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  found  within  the  tropics. 
Several  species  of  this  order  are  valued 
for  the  aromatic  stimulating  properties 
of  their  roots  or  rhizomes.  It  includes 
Zin' giber  (Ginger),  Alpin'ia  (Galangale), 
and  Curcu'ma,  from  which  turmeric  is 
procured. 

Zinn,  Zo'nulc  of.  A  little  zone  on 
the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  crystalline  lens;  first  par¬ 
ticularized  by  Zinn. 

Zir'con.  A  mineral  chiefly  composed 
of  zirconia  and  silica,  found  in  the  sand 
of  the  rivers  of  Ceylon. 

Zir-eo'nl-a.*  One  of  the  primitive 
earths. 

Zir-co'ni-an.  [Ztrconia'nus.]  Con¬ 
taining  zircon. 

Zir-eon'ic.  [Zircon'icus.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  zirconium. 

Zir-co'nl-nm.*  The  metallic  base 
of  zirconia.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  black  powder. 

Zi-za'ni-a  A-quat'I-ca.®  The  sys¬ 
tematic  name  of  wild  rice,  an  American 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Graminacese. 
The  seeds  are  used  as  foc-d. 
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Zi*'y-plms.iS  A  genus  of  plants 
from  which  jujube  paste  is  procured.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Jthamna- 
cex. 

Zo-an-thro'pl-a.®  [From  &ov,  an 
“animal,”  and  avQpumos,  a  “man.”]  A 
kind  of  monomania,  in  which  a  patient 
imagines  that  he  is  an  animal. 

Zo'dI-ac.  [Zoili'acus;  from  faStov, 
diminutive  of  C/Oov,  an  “animal:”  so 
named  because  the  groups  of  stars  in  it 
were  fancied  to  represent  the  figures  of 
various  animals.]  An  imaginary  zone  or 
belt  surrounding  the  heavens,  extending 
about  8°  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  coinciding  with  the  region  of  the 
heavens  within  which  the  apparent  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  greater 
planets  are  confined.  The  zodiac  is 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  called 
signs,  designated  by  the  names  of  the 
constellations,  with  the  places  of  which 
the  signs  anciently  corresponded. 

Zoi-at'ri-ca.*  [From  Qnov,  an  “ani¬ 
mal,”  and  iarpda ,  “medical  treatment.”] 
Veterinary  art,  or  veterinary  medicine; 
zoiatrics. 

Zo-is'mus.*  [From  tyoov,  an  “ani¬ 
mal.”]  The  process  of  animal  life: 
zo'ism. 

Zoin'I-din.  [Zomidi'na;  from  ?oi- 
guf,  “broth  or  juice  from  meat.”]  A  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  extract  of  flesh. 

Zo'na.®  [From  $coi >vvpa,  to  “gird.”] 
A  zone  or  girdle.  The  shingles;  a  popu¬ 
lar  term  for  Herpes  zoster. 

Zo'na  Pel-lu'cl-da.*  (“Pellucid 
Zone.”)  The  broad  transparent  ring 
which  surrounds  the  yelk  (or  yolk)  in 
the  centre  of  the  ovum. 

Zone.  [Lat.  Zo'na;  Gr.  %covr),  a 
“girdle,”  or  “belt.”]  In  Astronomy,  a 
portion  of  the  celestial  sphere  included 
between  two  parallel  circles.  In  Geogra¬ 
phy,  the  terrestrial  zones  are  the  five 
broad  spaces  or  belts  into  which  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  is  divided  by  the  two 
tropics  and  the  polar  circles:  namely, 
the  torrid  zone,  the  north  and  south 
temperate  zones,  the  north  frigid  zone, 
and  the  south  frigid  zone. 

Zo'nule.  [Zon'ulus;  diminutive  of 
zo'na,  a  “zone.”]  A  little  zone  or  girdle. 

Zo-o-Ui-o-tis'mus.*  [From  £(3ov,  an 
“animal,”  and  [Vo,-,  “life.”]  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  animals:  zoobi'otism. 

Zo-o-cain'bl-um.*  [From  £»*,  an 
“animal,”  and  cam’bium,  “exchange.”] 
The  vital  juices  of  animals,  in  which  the 
blood-cells  are  formed;  the  liquor  san¬ 
guinis. 


Zo-o-«hpin'i-cal.  [Zoocliem'icus.] 

Pertaining  to  zoochemy.. 

Zo-oeli'e-my.  [Zooche'mia;  from 
£(3o v,  an  “animal,”  and  che'mia,  “ehemis' 
try.”]  Animal  chemistry,  or  the  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis  of  atiimal  substances. 

Zo-og'e-ny.  [Zoog-en'esis,  or  Zo» 
ogenia;  from  JtSoi/,  an  “animal,”  and 
yevvau),  to  “generate.”]  The  generating 
of  animalSj  or  the  doctrine  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  animals. 

Zo-o-go-nol'o-gy.  [Zoogonolo'- 

g’ia;  from  zoogo'nia,  “zoogony,”  and 
Aoyos,  a  “discourse.”]  The  doctrine  of 
the  origin  or  development  of  animal  life. 

Zo-og'o-nus.*  [See  next  article.] 
Bearing  living  young,  as  opposed  to  ovi¬ 
parous.  See  Viviparous. 

Zo-og-'o-ny.  [Zoogo'nia;  from  s<2ov, 
an  “animal,”  and  your/,  “generation.”] 
The  bearing  or  producing  of  living 
young. 

Zo-og-'ra-pliy.  [Zoogra'phia ; 

from  £e oov,  an  “animal,”  and  ypatpco,  to 
“  write.”]  A  description  of  animals. 

Zo'o-lite.  [Zool'itlius ;  from  yu5oi-, 
an  “animal,”  and  Ai ’6o$,  a  “stone.”]  Any 
specimen  or  part  of  a  fossil  or  petrified 
animal. 

Zo'o-lith.  The  same  as  Zoolite. 

Zo-o-li-thiff'er-us.*  [From  zool’i- 
thus,  a  “zoolite,”  and  fe’ro,  to  “bear.”] 
Containing  fossil  remains  of  animals. 

Zo-o-log'I-cal.  Relating  to  zoology. 

Zo-ol'o-gist.  One  who  is  versed  in 
zoology. 

Zo-ol'o-gy.  [Zoolo'gia;  from  (toon, 
an  “animal,”  and  Adyoj,  a  “discourse.”] 
That  branch  of  Natural  History  which 
treats  of  animals,  their  form,  nature, 
and  habits;  the  science  of  animals.  The 
animal  kingdom  has  been  divided  by 
Cuvier  into  four  sub-kingdoms,  or  grand 
divisions,  viz. : — 1.  Vertebra' ta,  or  Verte¬ 
brates;  2.  Mollus’ca,  or  Mollusks  (other¬ 
wise  called  Heteroganglia' ta,  from  the  un- 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  ganglia, 
or  nervous  centres);  3.  Articula'ta,  or 
Articulated  Animals,  including  insects, 
crustaceans,  etc.:  this  division  is  also 
termed  Homoganglia' ta,  from  the  sym¬ 
metrical  arrangement  of  the  ganglia; 
and,  4.  Jladia'ta,  or  Radiated  Animals, 
including  the  star-fish,  polypi,  etc.  For  a 
more  particular  notice,  see  Vertebrata, 
Moleusca,  etc. 

Zo'on.*  [ G r.  (,(mv  •  from  ?««,  to  “live.”] 
A  word  signifying  an  “  animal,”  a  “  liv¬ 
ing  being.” 

Zo-oii'o-my.  [Zoono'mia;  from 

(,mov,  an  “animal,”  and  ropoj,  a  “law.”] 
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The  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of 
animal  organic  life,  or  the  laws  which 
govern  the  organic  actions  of  animals. 

Zo-opli'a-gous.  [Zooph'agus ; 
from  an  “animal,”  and  <payo>,  to 

“eat.”]  Living  on  animal  food;  car¬ 
nivorous. 

Zo'o-i»hyte.  [Zooph'yium ;  from 
&ov,  an  “animal,”  and  </,aroe,  a  “plant.”] 
An  animal  plant,  or  body  apparently 
intermediate  between  an  animal  and  vege¬ 
table,  being  supposed  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  both,  but  incorrectly.  This 
term  was  applied  by  Cuvier  to  one  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  animals. 

Zo'o-phy-tog'ra-pliy.  [Zoophy- 
togra'pbia;  from  zooph’ytum,  a  “  zoo¬ 
phyte,”  and  ypdipcj,  to  “write.”]  A  de¬ 
scription  of  zoophytes. 

Zoo-pUy-tol'o-gy.  [Zoopliyto- 
lo'gia;  from  zooph'ytwn,  a  “zoophyte,” 
and  Aoyoj,  a  “discourse.”]  A  treatise  on 
zoophytes;  the  science  of  zoophytes. 

Zoo-psy-clioro-gy.  [Zoopsy- 
cliolo'gia;  from  £<oov,  an  “animal,” 
and  psycholo'yi",  “psychology.”]  The 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  mind  in 
brute  animals. 

Zo  o-spores.  [From  zo'on,  an  “ani¬ 
mal,”  and  spo'ra,  a  “spore.”]  Applied 
to  the  spores  or  spermatozoids  of  certain 
Alya',  so  named  because  they  possess  the 
power  of  spontaneous  motion,  thus  re¬ 
sembling  animals. 

Zo-ot'ic.  [Zoot'icos;  from  £(3or,  an 
“animal.”]  Applied  to  a  rock  or  soil 
containing  the  debris  of  organized  bodies. 

Zo-ot'o-mist.  [See  next  article.] 

One  who  dissects  animals. 

Zo-ot'o-my.  [Zooto'mia;  from 
l&ov,  an  “animal,”  and  rtyvw,  to  “cut.”'] 
Dissection  of  the  lower  animals,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  dissection  of  man; 
also,  the  anatomy  of  animals. 

Zosfe r,  e'ris.®  [From  £3 mp,  to 
“gird.”]  A  species  of  erysipelas  which 
extends  round  the  body,  like  a  zone  or 
girdle.  See  Herpes  Zoster. 

Zumology.  See  Zymology. 

Zyg-a-iH>ph'y-sifi.s  [From  Svyoj,  a, 
“yoke,”  or  “  junction,”  and  antyvais,  an 
“offshoot.”]  The  supero-lateral  process 
of  a  vertebra,  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  adjoining  vertebra. 

Zy-go'ma,  at  is.*  [Gr.  ^vywya,  the 
“zygomatic  arch.”]  The  cheek-bone 
(o«  juyale,  or  os  malm). 

Zyg-o-mat'ic.  [Zygomat'icus.] 
Belonging  to  the  zygoma. 

Zygomatic  Arch.  The  bony  arch 
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which  connects  the  malar  bone  with  tho 
squamosal  portion  of  the  temporal,  and 
encloses  the  temporal  muscle. 

Zygomat'ic  Pros'css.  A  thin 
narrow  projection  of  bone,  bounding  the 
squamous  portion  of  tho  temporal  bone 
at  its  base. 

Zy-go-inat'i-ciis Major.®  (“Great¬ 
er  Zygomatic  [Muscle].”)  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  cheek-bone  and  inserted 
into  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Zygomat'icuH  Mi'iior.®  (“Lesser 
Zygomatic  [Muscle].”)  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  cheek-bone  (a  little  higher  up 
than  the  preceding)  and  inserted  into 
the  upper  lip  near  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  often  wanting.  This 
muscle  and  the  preceding  raise  the 
angles  of  the  mouth,  as  in  laughter: 
hence  tho  term  distortor  oris  (“distorter 
of  the  mouth”)  has  been  applied  to  them. 

Zyg'opDyllaccie,®  zi-go-fil-la'she-e. 
[From  Zygophyl' lum,  one  of  the  genera.] 
A  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world. 
The  ligneous  plants  of  this  order  are 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  hardness  of 
their  wood.  It  includes  the  Guai'acum, 
or  Lig'num  vi'tte. 

Zyg-o-pliylTum.®  [From  ?t>y<5j,  a 
“yoke,”  and  >px>\\ov,  a  “leaf.”]  Applied 
to  a  leaf  composed  of  a  pair  of  leaflets 
as  if  yoked  together. 

Zy-mol'o-gjq  or  Zu-moTo-gy. 
[Zymolo'gia ;  from  t,vyri,  “leaven,”  and 
A o'yoj,  a  “discourse.”]  A  treatise  on  fer¬ 
mentation,  or  the  science  of  fermenta¬ 
tion. 

Zy-mo'ma,  a ft's.*  [From  ?ipdo),  to 
“ferment.”]  Leaven;  a  fermented  mix¬ 
ture. 

Zy-mo-sl-om'c-tcr.  [Zymosiom'- 
etrum ;  from  t,vycoms,  “fermentation,” 
and  p&pov,  a  “  measure.”]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  ascertaining  the  degrees  of 
fermentation. 

Zy-mo'sis.®  [From  Ojudco,  to  “fer¬ 
ment.”]  Fermentation;  also  applied  to 
those  diseases  depending  on  miasmata 
for  their  origin,  and  called  endemic,  epi¬ 
demic,  contagious,  etc.,  as  expressing  also 
the  mode  in  which  morbid  poisons  act 
on  the  animal  economy. 

Zy-mot'ic.  [Zymot'icus;  from?^, 
“leaven,”  or  ivyorng,  “fermentation.”] 
Applied  to  those  diseases  which  seem  to 
be  occasioned  by  a  virus  or  poison, 
operating  like  leaven. 

Z.  Z.  =  anciently  “myrrh;”  now 
“  zinziber,”  or  ginger. 
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It  is  proper  to  state  that  for  the  plan  of  the  following  table  the  editor  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  whose  system  of  classification,  as  presented  in 
the  Syllabus  of  his  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  substantially,  and,  indeed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  rigidly,  followed.  One 
of  the  classes  (the  Excito-Motor  Stimulants)  has  been  introduced  from  Dr.  Carson’s 
'•'Synopsis.” 

The  great  advantages  of  classification  in  every  department  of  science,  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  memory  and  enabling  the  student  to  take  in  at  a  single  glance  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  associated  facts,  are  too  obvious  and  too  generally  recognized  to  require 
to  be  enforced  by  any  array  of  argument.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
difficulties  with  which  every  attempt  to  classify  the  infinitely  varied  productions 
of  nature  must  necessarily  be  attended.  The  editor  is  fully  aware  that  no 
system  of  classification  can  be  devised  to  which  some  objections  cannot  be 
urged ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  has,  after  mature  deliberation,  adopted  that 
system  which  on  the  whole  appeared  to  present  the  greatest  advantages,  and 
to  be  exposed  to  the  fewest  objections.  It  is  proper  to  say,  for  the  information 
of  the  reader,  that  as  a  number  of  substances  occur  which  possess  various  and 
distinct  medicinal  properties,  and  which  cannot  therefore  with  propriety  be  referred 
to  any  one  class  exclusively,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  give  such  articles  a  place 
in  two  or  more  different  classes,  usually  with  a  reference  to  that  particular  class 
to  which  they  seemed  to  have  the  strongest  claims.  Compare  Cornus  Florida, 
given  as  a  tonic  and  astringent ,  and  Plumbi  Acetas,  given  as  an  astringent  and 
arterial  sedative.  When  it  has  appeared  somewhat  doubtful  whether  an  article 
was  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list  in  which  it  has  been  inserted,  a  point  of 
interrogation  has  been  prefixed. 

When  a  reference  is  made  from  one  name  to  another,  the  name  referred  to 
is  always  to  he  sought  in  the  same  list  (section  or  class)  as  that  from  which  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  made.  For  example:  in  the  class  of  Astringents  there  is  a  reference  from 
“  Blackberry  Boot”  to  Rubus,  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the  same  section  (that 
is,  among  the  Vegetable  Astringents).  It  is  especially  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind  when  there  are  several  sections  in  one  class,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tonics, 
Diaphoretics,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  following  table  is  limited  for  the  most  part  to 
the  simple  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  such  preparations  as  have  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  peculiar  character  of  their  own:  as,  Calomel,  Carbonic  Acid  Water, 
Turpeth  Mineral,  etc.  Thb  reader  will  not,  therefore,  look  for  those  multitudinous 
preparations  which  are  merely  modifications  as  to  form  of  the  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciples  found  in  the  simpler  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
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CLASS  I. 

ASTRINGENTS. 

MEDICINES  W£ICH  PRODUCE  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  LIVING  TISSUES. 


SECTION  I.— Vegetable  Astringents. 

Aca'cia  Cat'echu.  See  Catechu. 

At'idum  Gal' lieu  in.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Gallic  Acid.  An  acid  prepared 
from  Galls,  occurring  in  acicular  prisms 
nearly  colorless. 

Ac'idum  Tan'nictun.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Tannic  Acid.  A  pale-yellow 
amorphous  powder,  having  a  strongly 
astringent  taste,  obtained  from  nutgalls. 

Alum  Boot.  See  Heuehera. 

Ar'butus  U'va  Ur' si.  See  Uva  Ursi. 

AretostapV  ylos  Uva  Ursi.  See  Uva 
Ursi. 

Aspid'ium  Fi'lix  Mas.  See  Filix 
Mas. 

Bearberry.  See  Uva  Ursi. 

Be'la.  (Br.  Ph.)  Bael.  The  half-ripe 
fruit  of  JE'ijlc  Mar'melos  dried. 

Bistort.  See  Polygonum  Bistorta. 

Black  Alder.  See  Prinos. 

Blackberry  Root.  Sec  Rubns. 

Black  Oak  Bark.  See  Ruercus  Tinc- 
toria. 

Blunt-Leaved  Dock.  SeeRumexOb- 
tusifolius. 

Casta'nea  Pu'mila.  Chinquapin.  The 
bark  is  used  as  an  astringent  tonic. 

Cat'echu.  (U.S.  Ph.)  An  extract 
prepared  principally  from  the  wood  of 
Acacia  catechu. 

Cat'echu  991 'gram.  (Br.  Ph.)  Black 
Catechu.  An  extract  of  Acacia  catechu. 

Cat'echu  Pal'liduni.  (Br.  Ph.)  Pale 
Catechu.  An  extract  from  the  Unco! via 
gam'bir. 

Chimaph'ila.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Pipsis- 
sewa.  The  leaves  of  the  Chimaph'ila 
umhella'ta.  See  Class  X. 

Chinquapin.  See  Castanea Pumila. 

Cor'nus  Circina'ta.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
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Round-Leaved  Dogwood.  See  Class  II., 
Section  III. 

Cor'nus  Flor'ida.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Dog¬ 
wood.  See  Class  II.,  Section  III. 

Cor'nusSeric'ca.  (U.S. Ph.)  Swamp 
Dogwood.  See  Class  II.,  Section  III. 
Cranesbill.  See  Geranium. 
Dewberry  Root.  See  Rubus. 
Dios'pyros.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Persimmon. 
The  unripe  fruit  of  Dibs'pyros  Virgi- 
nia'na. 

Dogwood.  See  Cornus  Florida. 

Elm  Bark.  See  Ulmus. 

Fern  Root.  See  Filix  Mas,  or  Filix. 
?  Fi'lix.  (Br.  Ph.)  Fern  Root.  The 
same  as  Filix  Mas. 

?  Fi'lix  Mas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Male  Fern. 
See  Class  XXIII. 

Frostwort,  or  Frostweed.  See  Heli- 

anthemum. 

Gal'la.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Nutgall. 
Galls.  A  morbid  excrescence  upon  the 
Quercus  infectoria. 

Gallic  Acid.  See  Acidum  Galli- 
cum. 

Galls,  or  Gall  Nuts.  See  Galla. 
Gera'nium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Cranesbill. 
The  rhizoma  of  Gera'nium  macula' turn. 

Ge'um.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Water  Avens. 
The  root  of  Ge'um  riva'le. 

Grana'ti  Fruc'tds  Cor'tex.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Pomegranate  Rind.  The  rind  of 
the  fruit  of  Pu'nica  gr ana' turn. 

Hsematox'ylon,  or  Hsematox'y* 
lum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Logwood.  The 
wood  of  Hsematox'ylon  Campechia'num. 
Hardhack.  See  Spiraea. 
Ilelian'tbemura.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Frost- 
wort.  The  herb  of  Helian' themum  Cana- 
clen'se. 

?  Hcpat'ica.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Liverwort. 

The  leaves  of  Hepat'ica  America'ha. 
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Heuche'ra.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Alum  Root. 
The  root  of  Heuche'ra  America'na. 

Ki  no.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  The  in¬ 
spissated  juice  of  Pterocar'pus  marsu'- 
piam,  and  of  other  plants. 

Krame'ria.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Rhatany.  The  root  of  Krame'ria  tri- 
an'dra  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  dried  root  of 
Krameria  triandra  (Br.  Ph.). 

Liverwort.  See  Hepatica. 

Logwood.  See  Hsematoxylon. 

Lyc'opus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Bugleweed. 
The  herb  of  Lye' opus  Virgin' icus. 

Male  Fern.  See  Filix  Mas. 

Marsh  Rosemary.  See  Statice. 

Oak  Bark.  See  (luerciis. 

Persimmon.  Seo  Piospyros. 

Pipsissewa.  See  Chimapliila. 

Polyg'onum  Bistor'ta.  Bistort. 

Potentil'la  Tormentil'la.  See  Tor- 
mentilla. 

Pri'nos.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black  Alder. 
The  bark  of  Pri'nos  verticilla'tus. 

Pterocar'pus  Maraii'pium.  See  Kino. 

Quer'cus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oak  Bark.  The 
bark  of  Quer'cns  peduncida'ta. 

Quer'cus  Al'ba.  (U.S.  Ph.)  White 
Oak  Bark.  The  bark  of  Quercus  alba. 

Quer'cns  Infecto'ria.  See  Galla. 

Quer'cus  Tincto'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Black  Oak  Bark.  The  bark  of  Quercus 
tinctoria. 

Red  Rose.  Seo  Rosa  Gallica. 

Rhatany.  See  Krameria. 

Rhus  Gla'brum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Su¬ 
mach.  The  fruit  of  Ilhus  glabrum. 

Rind  of  the  Pomegranate.  See  Gra- 
nati  Fructus  Cortex. 

Rock  Rose.  See  llelianttiemum. 

Ro  sa  Gal  lica.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Red  Rose.  The  petals  of  Rosa  Gallica. 

Round-Leaved  Dogwood.  •  See  Cor- 
nus  Circinata. 

Ru'bus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Dewberry  Root. 
Blackberry  Root.  The  root  of  Ru'bus 
Canaden' sis  and  of  Ru'bus  villo'sus. 

Ru'mex  Obtusifo'lius.  Blunt-leaved 
Dock. 

?Sa'lix.  (U.S. Ph.)  Willow.  Thcbark 
of  Sa'lix  al'ba.  See  Class  II.,  Sectionlll. 

Spiras'a.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Hardhack.  The 
root  of  Spirse'a  tomento'sa. 

Stat'ice.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Marsh  Rose¬ 
mary.  The  root  of  Stat'ice  Limo'nium, 
variety  Carolinia'na. 

Sumach.  See  Rims  Glabrum. 

Swamp  Dogwood.  See  Cornus  Seri- 
cea. 

Tannic  Acid.  See  Acidum  Tanni- 
cum. 

Tormentil.  See  Tormentilla. 
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Tormentil'la.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tormentil. 

The  root  of  Potentil' la  tormentil'la. 

IJl'mus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Elm  Bark.  See 
Class  XIX. 

IJ'va  Ur 'si.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  The 
leaves  of  Ar'butus  Uva  Ur  si,  or  Arcto - 
staph'ylos  Uva  Ursi. 

Vi'num  Porten'se.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Port 
Wine.  Otherwise  called  Vinum  rubrum 
(Red  Wine).  See  Class  V. 

Water  Avens.  See  Geum. 

White  Oak  Bark.  See  Quercus 
Alba. 

SECTION  II—  Mineral  Astringents. 
Acetate  of  Lead.  See  Plumbi  Ace- 
tas. 

Acetate  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Acetas. 
Acidum  Sulphu'ricum  Aromat'- 
icum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Aromatic  Sulphuric 
Acid. 

Alum.  See  Alumen. 

Alu'inen.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Alum. 
Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Potassa.  A 
salt  in  colorless  crystalline  masses,  hav¬ 
ing  an  acid,  sweetish,  astringent  taste. 

A' qua  Cal'cis.  See  Liquor  Calcis. 
Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Aci¬ 
dum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum. 
Blue  Vitriol.  See  Cupri  Sulphas. 
Calx  Chlora'ta.  (Br.  Ph.)  Chlori¬ 
nated  Lime. 

Calx  Chlorina'ta.  f'U.S.  Ph.)  Chlo¬ 
rinated  Lime,  or  Chloride  of  Lime. 
Carbonate  of  Lead.  See  Plumbi 

Carbonas. 

Cerate  of  Subacetate  of  Lead.  See 

Ceratum  Plumbi  Subacetatis. 
Cera'tum  Plum  bi  Subaceta'tis. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Cerate  of  Subacetate  of  Lead. 
Goulard’s  Cerate.  See  Class  XX. 

Chlorinated  Lime.  See  Calx  Chlori- 
nata. 

Common  Salt.  See  Sodii  Chlori- 
duin. 

Cu'pri  Sul  phas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
•  Sulphate  of  Copper,  or  Blue  Vitriol.  A 
salt  occurring  in  blue  crystals,  slightly 
efflorescent  in  the  air,  and  entirely  solu¬ 
ble  in  water. 

Elixir  of  Vitriol.  See  Acidum  Sul- 
phuricum  Aromaticum. 

Fer'ri  Sul'phas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Iron,  or  Copperas.  A  salt 
in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  a  green 
color  and  styptic  taste. 

Lime  Water.  See  Liquor  Calcis. 
Liq'uor  Cal'cis  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.), 
otherwise  called  A' qua  Cal'cis.  Lime 
Water. 
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Liquor  Fer'ri  Xitra'tis.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Iron. 

Liquor  Plum'bi  Subaccta'tis. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Solution  of  Subacetate  of 
Lead. 

Litharge.  See  Plumbi  Oxidum. 
Lithar'gyrum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Litharge. 
Oxide  of  Lead. 

Plum'bi  Aee'tas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Acetate  of  Lead,  or  Sugar  of  Lead. 
A  substance  in  colorless  crystals,  which 
effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Plum'bi  (  arbo'nas.  (U.  S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Lead,  or  White 
Lead.  A  heavy  white  powder,  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid. 

Plum'bi  Xi'tras.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Lead.  See  Class  XXIV. 

Plum'bi  Ox'idum  (U.S.  Ph.),  other- 
wisecalled  Plum’bi  Ox'idum  Semivit f reum. 
Litharge,  or  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Plum'bi  Subaceta'tis  Liq'nor. 


(Br.  Ph.)  See  Liquor  Plumbi  Sub- 
acetatis. 

So'dii  Chlo'ridum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common 
Salt. 

Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Iron.  See 

Liquor  Ferri  A  il  rat  is. 

Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead.  See 

Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis. 

Sugar  of  Lead.  See  Plumbi  Acetas. 
Sulphate  of  Copper.  See  Cupri 
Sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Sul¬ 
phas. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Sul¬ 
phas. 

Zin'^i  Ace'tas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Acetate  of  Zinc. 

Zin'$i  Sul'phas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  or  White  Vitriol.  A 
gait  occurring  in  colorless  crystals,  which 
have  a  strong  metallic  styptic  taste  and 
are  soluble  in  water. 


CLASS  II. 

TONICS. 

medicines  which  produce  a  gentle  and  permanent  excitement  op  all  the 

VITAL  ACTIONS.  THOUGH  THEIR  INFLUENCE  IS  CHIEFLY  OBSERVABLE  IN  THE 


FUNCTIONS  OF  ORGANIC  LIFE. 

SECTION  I— Pure  or  Simple  Bitters. 

Agatho'tes  Chiray'ta.  See  Chiretta. 

Al'etris.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Star  Grass. 
The  root  of  Al'etris  farino'sa. 

American  Centaury.  See  Sabbatia. 

American  Columbo.  See  Frasera. 

Bitte'ra  (or  Bytte'ra)  Febrifuga.  Bit¬ 
ter  Ash. 

Blue  Gentian.  See  Gentiana  Cates- 
biei. 

Calum'ba.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Co¬ 
lumbo.  The  root  of  Coc' cuius  palma'tus. 

Chira'ta.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  entire  plant 
of  Ophe'lia  chira'ta.  The  same  as  Chi¬ 
retta. 

Chiret'ta.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Chiretta.  The 
herb  and  root  of  Agatho'tes  chiray'ta. 

Coc' cuius  palma'tus.  See  Calumba. 

Colomba,  or  Columbo.  See  Calumba. 

Common  European  Centaury.  See 
Erythrsea  Centaurium. 

Cop'tis.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Goldthread. 
The  root  of  Cop'tis  trifo'lia. 

Erythrx'a  Centau'rium.  Common  Cen¬ 
taury. 


Frase'ra.  (U.S.  Ph.)  American 
Columbo.  The  root  of  Frase'ra  Wal- 
te'ri. 

Gentian.  See  Gentiana. 

Gentia'na.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Gen¬ 
tian.  The  root  of  Gentia'na  lu'tea. 

Gentia'na  Catesbse'i.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Blue  Gentian.  The  root  of  Gentiana 
Catesbsei. 

Goldthread.  See  Coptis. 

Quassia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Quas¬ 
sia.  The  wood  of  Simaru'ba  excel'sa 
(U.S.  Ph.),  or  of  Picrm'na  excel'sa  (Br. 
Ph.). 

Sabba'tia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  American 
Centaury.  The  herb  of  Sabba'tia  angu- 
la'ris. 

Simaru'ba.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Simaruba. 
The  bark  of  the  root  of  Simaru'ba  offici- 
na'lis. 

Simaru'ba  excel'sa.  See  Quassia. 

Star  Grass.  See  Aletris. 

Xanthorrhi'za.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Yellow- 
Root.  The  root  of  Xanthorrhi'za  a pii- 
fo'lia. 

Yellow-Root.  See  Xanthorrhiza. 
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SECTION  II.— Bitters  of  Peculiar  or  Modi¬ 
fied  Properties. 

Absin'thium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Worm¬ 
wood.  The  tops  and  leaves  of  Artemis' ia 
absin'thium. 

Al'etris.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Star  Grass. 
The  root  of  Al'etris  farino'sa. 

Am'yris  Myr'rha.  See  Myrrha. 

An'themis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Chamomile.  The  dried  flowers  of  An'¬ 
themis  nob'ilis. 

An'themis  Cot'ula.  See  Cotula. 

Ar'butus  U'va  Ur’ si.  See  Class  I. 

Artemis' ia  Absin'thium.  See  Absin¬ 
thium. 

Balsamoden' dron  Myr'rha.  See  Myr¬ 
rha. 

?  Bal'samum  Pcrnvia'num.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Balsam  of  Peru.  See 
Class  XII. 

Bal'samum  Toluta'num.  (U.  S. 

and  Br.  Ph.)  Balsam  of  Tolu.  See 
Class  XII. 

Bebe'riae  Sulphas.  (Br.  Ph.)  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Beberia. 

Black  Alder.  See  Prinos. 

Black  Snakeroot.  See  Cimicifuga. 

Blunt-Leaved  Dock.  See  Rumex 
Obtusifolius. 

Buckbean.  See  Menyanthes  Tri¬ 
foliate. 

Ccdron.  The  seeds  of  the  Sima'ba 
Ce'  dron. 

Chamomile.  See  Anthemis. 

Cimicif'uga.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black 
Snakeroot.  The  root  of  Cimicif'uga 
racemo's  a. 

Cod-Liver  Oil.  See  Oleum  Mor- 
rlma*. 

Cot'ula.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Mayweed.  The 
herb  of  An'themis  cot'ula,  Maruta  cotula. 

Elecampane.  See  Inula. 

Ehn  Bark.  See  ITlmus. 

Fern  Root.  See  Filix. 

Fi'lix.  (Br.  Ph.)  Fern  Root.  The 
same  as  Filix  Mas. 

Fi'lix  Mas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Male  Fern. 
The  rhizoma  of  Aspid'ium  Filix  Mas. 

German  Chamomile.  See  Matricaria. 

Hardback.  Sec  Spirsca. 

?  Helian'themum.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Frostwort.  The  herb  of  Helian'themum 
Canaden'se. 

Hemides'inus.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  root 
of  Hemide8inus  Indicus. 

Mepat'iea.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Liverwort. 
The  root  of  Hepatica  Americana. 

Herac'leum  Lana' turn.  The  root. 

Hops.  See  Humulus. 

Horehound.  See  Marrubium. 
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Ilu'mulus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Hops.  The 
strobiles  of  Hu'mulus  lu'pulus. 

Inula.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Elecampane. 
The  root  of  In'nla  hele'nium. 

Lirioden'dron.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tulip- 
tree  Bark.  The  bark  of  Lirioden' dron 
tulipif  era. 

Lu'pulus.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  same  as 

Humulus. 

Marrn'bium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Hore¬ 
hound.  The  herb  of  Marrn'bium  vul- 
ga're. 

Marsh  Trefoil.  See  Menyanthes 
Trifoliate. 

Masterwort.  See  Ilcracleum  La- 
iiatum. 

Matrica'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.)  German 
Chamomile.  The  flowers  of  Matrica'ria 
chamomil'  la. 

Mayweed.  See  Cotula. 

Menyan'thes  trifolia'ta.  Buckbean,  or 
Marsh  Trefoil. 

Myrrh.  See  Myrrha. 

Myr'rha.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Mj'rrh.  The  concrete  juice  of  Balsamo¬ 
den' dron  myr'rha  (U.S.  Ph.) ;  a  gum-resi¬ 
nous  exudation  from  the  stem  of  Bal- 
samodendron  myrrha  (Br.  Ph.). 

Jinx  Vom  ica.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Nux  Vomica.  The  seeds  of  Strycli'nos 
nux  vom'ica.  See  Class  XXV. 

O'leum  Anthem'idis.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Chamomile. 

?  O'leum  Bu'buliun.  (U.S.  Ph.) 

Neats’-foot  Oil. 

O'leum  Mor'rhuse.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Cod-Liver  Oil.  The  fixed  oil  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  liver  of  Ga'dus  Mor'rhua. 

?  Pa'nax.  (U.S.Ph.)  Ginseng.  The 
root  of  Pa'nax  quinquefo'lium. 

?  Parei'ra.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  See 
Class  X. 

?  Polyg'ala  Rubcl'la.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bitter  Polygala.  The  root  and  herb  of 
Polygala  rubella. 

Prinos.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black  Alder. 
See  next  section. 

Prn'nns  Virginia'na.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Wild  Cherry  Bark.  The  bark  of  Cer'a- 
su8  serot'ina. 

Quer'cns.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oak  Bark. 
The  bark  of  Quer'cus  peduncula'ta. 

?  Quer'cus  Tincto'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Black  Oak  Bark.  See  Class  I. 

Rhe'um.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Rhu¬ 
barb.  See  Class  IX.,  Section  I. 
Rhubarb.  See  Rheum. 

Ru'mex  Cris'pus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Yel¬ 
low  Dock.  The  root  of  Rumex  crispus. 

?  Ru'mex  Obtusi/o'lins.  Blunt-Leaved 
Dock. 
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Sage.  See  Salvia. 

Sal'via.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Sage.  The 
leaves  of  Sal'via  officina1  lis. 

?  Scutella'ria.  (U.S.Ph.)  Scull-cap. 

See  Class  IV. 

?  Spirse'a.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Hardback. 
The  root  of  Spirit' a  tomento' sa. 
Strych'nos  Nux  Vom'ica.  See  Sux 

Vomica. 

Tanace'tum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tansy. 
The  herb  of  Tanace'tum  vulya're. 

Tansy.  Sec  Tanacetnm. 

Tulip-tree  Bark.  See  I.i riodend roil. 
?  I'i'jiius.  (Br.  Ph.)  Elm  Bark. 
See  Class  XIX. 

Wild  Cherry  Bark.  See  Primus  Vir- 
giniana. 

Wormwood.  See  Absinthium. 
Yellow  Dock.  See  Riunex  Crispus. 

SECTION  III. —  Febrifuge  Tonics. 

Ac'idum  Jfi'tricuin.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Nitric  Acid.  See  Section  V. 
Adanso'nict  Digita'ta.  Baobab. 
yEs' cuius  Hippocas'tanum.  Horse- 
chesnut. 

Angustu'ra.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  bark 
of  Galipe'a  officina’ lis. 

?  An'themis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Chamomile.  (See  preceding  section.) 
Aristolo'  chia.  See  Serpen tari a. 
Baobab.  See  Adansonia  Digital:). 
Bebeeru  Bark.  See  Nectandra. 
Boneset.  See  Eupatorium. 
Casearil'la.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  The 
bark  of  Cro'ton  eleute'ria. 

Chamomile.  Sec  Antheniis. 
Cinclio'na  Fla'va.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Yellow  Cinchona.  The  bark  of 
Cinclio'na  calisay'a. 

Cincho'na  Pallida.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Palo  Cinchona.  The  bark  of 
Cinclio'na  Condamin' ea. 

Cincho'na  Ru’bra.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Red  Cinchona.  The  bark  of  an 
undetermined  species  of  Cinchona  (U.S. 
Ph.).  The  bark  of  Cincho'na  succiru'bra 
(Br.  Ph.). 

Common  Salt.  SeeSodiiChloridum. 
Contrayerva.  See  ©orstenia  Con- 
trayerva. 

Cor'nns  Circina'ta.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Round-Leaved  Dogwood.  The  bark  of 
Corims  circinata. 

Cor’nns  Flor  ida.  (U.S.Ph.)  Dog¬ 
wood.  The  bark  of  Comus  Florida.  ° 
Cor'nus Seric'ea.  (U.S.Ph.)  Swamp 
Dogwood.  The  bark  of  Comus  sericea. 
Cro'ton  Eleute'ria.  See  Cascarilla. 
Cuspa'ria.  (Br.  Ph.)  CuspariaBark. 


The  bark  of  Galipe'ct  cuspa'ria.  The 
same  as  Angustura. 

Dogwood.  See  Cornus  Florida. 

Dorste' nia  Contrayer'va. 

Eupato'riuin.  (U.S.Ph.)  Thorough- 
wort,  or  Boneset.  The  tops  and  leaves  of 
Eupato'rium  perfolia' turn,  gathered  after 
flowering  has  commenced. 

?  Frax'inns  Fxcel'sior.  Common 
European  Ash. 

Galipe'ct  Offtcina’lis.  See  Angustura. 

Gossyp'  ium  Herha' ceum.  An  infusion 
of  the  seeds.  See  Class  XIII. 

Magno'lia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  bark 
of  Magno'lia  glau'ca,  and  of  other  species 
of  Magnolia.  See  Class  XI.,  Section  III. 

Mahogany  Tree.  See  Sivietenia. 

Nectan'dra.  (U.S. and  Br.  Ph.)  Be¬ 
beeru  Bark,  or  bark  of  Ned  an' dr  a  Rodie'i. 

Nitric  Acid.  See  Acidum  JVitricnm. 

Pale  Cinchona.  See  Cinchona  Pal¬ 
lida. 

Phloridzin,  or  Phloeorizin.  (A  peculiar 
principle  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
apple,  pear,  and  cherry  tree.) 

?  Pri'nos.  (U.S.Ph.)  Black  Alder. 
The  bark  of  Pri'nos  v erti cilia' tus. 

Qucr'cns  Al'ba.  (U.S.  Ph.)  White 
Oak  Bark.  See  Class  I. 

Quin'i:c  Sul'phas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Sulphate  of  Quinia. 

Red  Cinchona.  Sec  Cinchona  Rubra. 

Round-Leaved  Dogwood.  See  Cor- 
ntis  Circinata. 

Salix.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Willow.  The 
bark  of  Salix  alba. 

Serpenta'ria.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Serpentary,  or  Virginia  Snakeroot.  The 
root  of  Aristolo' chia  serpenta'ria,  and  of 
other  species  of  Serpentaria. 

Serpentary.  See  Serpentaria. 

Snakeroot,  Virginia.  See  Serpen¬ 
taria. 

So'dii  Clilo'ridnm.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common 
Salt.  See  Section  V.  of  this  class. 

Spider’s  Web.  See  Tela  Aranese. 

Sulphate  of  Quinia.  See  Quinia; 
Sulphas. 

Swamp  Dogwood.  See  Cornns  Se¬ 
ricea. 

Sioiete'nia  Febrif'uga,  and  Swiete'nia 
Mahog' ani  (Mahogany  Tree).  The  bark. 

?  Tc'la  Ara'nese.  Spider’s  Web. 

Thoroughwort.  See  Ewpatorium. 

Virginia  Snakeroot.  See  Serpenta¬ 
ria. 

White  Oak  Bark.  Sec  Qucrcus  Alba. 

Willow.  See  Salix. 

Yellow  Cinchona.  See  Cinchona 

Flava. 
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SECTION  IV.— Aromatics. 

Ac'orus  Cal'amus.  See  Calamus. 

Alpin'ia  Cavdamo' mum.  See  Carda- 
momum. 

Ane'thum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Dill  Seed. 
Tae  fruit  of  Ane'thum  grav'eolens. 

Angel'ica.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Angelica. 
The  root  of  Angel' ica  Archangel' tea. 

Angelica  Atropurpu'rea.  Purple  An¬ 
gelica. 

Ani'sum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Anise.  The 
fruit  of  Pimpinel'la  ani'sum. 

Artan'the  Elonga'ta.  See  Matico. 

As'arum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Canada  Snake- 
root,  or  Wild  Ginger.  The  root  of  As'¬ 
arum  Canaden'se. 

Auran'tii  Ama'ri  Cor'tex.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Bitter  Orange  Peel.  The  rind  of 
the  fruit  of  Citrus  vulga'ris. 

Auran'tll  Cor'tex.  (Br.  Ph.)  Orange 
Peel  (Bitter).  The  outer  part  of  the  rind 
(dried)  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  Citrus  biga- 
ra'dia. 

Auran'tii  Oul'cis  Cor'tex.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Sweet  Orange  Peel.  The  rind  of 
the  fruit  of  Citrus  auran'tium. 

Balm.  See  Melissa. 

Black  Pepper.  See  Piper. 

Cal'amus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Calamus,  or 
Sweet  Flag.  The  rhizoma  of  Ac'orus 
cal'amus. 

Canada  Snakeroot.  See  Asarum. 

Canel'la.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Canella.  The 
bark  of  Canel'la  alba. 

Canel'la  Alba.  See  Canella. 

Caraway.  See  Carum. 

Cardamom.  See  Cardamomnm. 

Cardaino'mum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Cardamom.  The  fruit  (or  seeds)  of  Elet- 
ta'ria  eardamo'mum. 

Car'ui.  (Br.  Ph.)  Caraway.  The 
dried  fruit  of  Ca'rum  car'ui. 

Ca'rum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Caraway.  The 
fruit  of  Ca'rum  car'ui. 

Caryopliyl'lum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Cloves. 
The  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  Caryo- 
phyl'lus  aromat'icus.  The  same  as  Cary- 
opliyllus. 

Caryophyl'lus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Cloves. 
The  unexpanded  flowers  of  Caryophyl'¬ 
lus  aromat'icus. 

?  Cata'ria.  Catnep.  See  Class  IV. 

Cinnamo'mum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Cinnamon.  The  bark  of  Cinnamo'mum 
Zeylan'icum,  and  of  Cinnamo'mum  aro- 
mat'icum  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  inner  bark 
from  shoots  of  the  Cinnamomum  Zeylan- 
icum  (Br.  Ph.). 

Cinnamo'mum  Zeylan'icum.  See  Cin- 
namomum. 
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Cinnamon.  See  Cinnamomum. 

Citrus  Auran'tium.  See  Aurantii 
Dulcis  Cortex. 

Cloves.  See  Caryophyllus. 

Coriander.  See  Coriandrum. 

Corian'drum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Coriander.  The  ripe  fruit  of  Corian'¬ 
drum  sativum  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  ripe  fruit, 
dried,  of  Coriandrum  sativum  (Br.  Ph.). 

Cube'ba.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Cubeb, 
or  Cubebs.  The  berries  of  Piper  cube'ba 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  unripe  fruit,  dried,  of 
Cube'ba  officina'lis  (Br.  Ph.).  See  Class  X. 

Cubebs.  See  Cubeba. 

Cumin.  See  Cuminum. 

?  Cumi’num,  or  Oymi'num.  Cumin. 

Curcu'ma.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Turmeric- 
The  rhizoma  of  Curcu'ma  lon'ga. 

Dill.  See  Anethum. 

Dri’mys  Winte'ri.  Wintera. 

Eletta'ria  Cardamo' mum.  See  Car- 
damomum. 

Euge'nia  Caryophylla'ta.  SeeCaryo- 

pliyllus. 

European  Pennyroyal.  See  .Mentba 
Pulegium. 

Fennel,  or  Fennel  Seed.  See  Foenic- 
ulum. 

Fcenic'ulum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Fennel  Seed.  The  fruit  of  Fcenic'ulum 
vulga're  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  fruit  of  Fce- 
nic'ulum  dul'ce  (Br.  Ph.). 

Fcenic'ulum  Officina'le.  (Considered  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  Fceniculum  vul- 
gare.)  See  Fceniculum. 

Gaultbe'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Partridge 
Berry.  The  leaves  of  Gaultlie' via  pra- 
cum'  bens. 

Ginger.  See  Zingiber. 

Ginseng.  See  Panax. 

Golden  Rod.  See  Solidago. 

dedeo'ma.  (U.S.  Ph.)  American 
Pennyroyal.  The  herb  of  Hedeo'ma 
pulegioi'4.es. 

Ilorsemint.  See  Monarda. 

Favan'dula.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Lavender. 
The  flowers  of  Lavan' dula  vefra. 

Lavan'dida  Splca.  See  Lavandula. 

Lavan' dula  Ve'ra.  See  Lavandula. 

Lavender.  See  I.avaiidula. 

Limo'nis  Cor'tex.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Lemon  Peel. 

Long  Pepper.  See  Piper  Longuni. 

Ma'cis.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Mace. 

Marjoram.  See  Origanum  Vul- 
gare. 

Mati'ca.  (Br.  Ph.)  Matico.  The 
dried  leaves  of  Artan’the  elonga'ta.  See 

Matico. 

Mati'co.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Matico.  The 
leaves  of  Artan'the  elonga'ta. 
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Mells'sa.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Balm.  The 
herb  of  Melis'sa  officina’  Its. 

Men'tha  Plpeii'ta.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Peppermint.  The  herb  of  Mentha  pipe¬ 
rita. 

Men'tha  Pule'gium,  European  Penny¬ 
royal. 

Men'tha Vir'idis.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Spear¬ 
mint.  The  herb  of  Mentha  viridis. 

Monar'da.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Horsemint. 
The  herb  of  Monar'da  puncta'ta. 

Myris'tica.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Nut¬ 
meg.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Myris'¬ 
tica  fra'grane  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  kernel  of 
the  seed  of  Myris'tica  officinal lis  (Br. 


Ph.). 

Myr’tus  pimen'ta.  See  Pimenta. 

Nep'eta  cata'ria.  See  Cataria. 

Nutmeg.  See  Myristica. 

Oil  of  Anise.  See  Oleum  Anisi. 

Oil  of  Bergamot.  Sec  Oleum  Ber- 
gamii. 

Oil  of  Caraway.  See  Oleum  Carui. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon.  See  Oleum  Cin- 
namomi. 

Oil  of  Dill.  See  Oleum  Anethi. 

Oil  of  Lavender.  See  Oleum  I.a- 
vandulse. 

Oil  of  Lemon.  See  Oleum  Limonis. 

Oil  of  Nutmeg.  See  Oleum  Myris- 
ticae. 

Oil  of  Peppermint.  See  Oleum  Men- 
flue  Piperitse. 

Oil  of  Spearmint.  See  Oleum  Men- 
tine  'Viridis. 

O'leum  Ane'thi.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of 
Dill. 

O'leum  Ani'si.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of 
Anise. 

O'leum  Berg'a'mii.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Bergamot.  The  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Ci'trus 
limet'ta. 

O'leum  Car'ui.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of 


Caraway. 

O'leum  Caryophyl'li.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Oil  of  Cloves. 

O'leum  Cinnamo'mi.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of  Cinnamon.  The  vola¬ 
tile  oil  obtained  from  the  bark  of  Cinna- 


m  o' mum  Zeylan'icum. 

O'leum  Corian'dri.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Coriander. 

O'leum  Ijivan'dulsc.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Lavender. 

?  O'leum  liimo'nis.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Oil  of  Lemon.  The  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of 
Ci'trus  limo'nnm. 

O'leum  Men'thse  Piperi'tse.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of  Peppermint.  The 


oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  herb  of  Men¬ 
tha  piperita. 

O'leum  Men'thee  Vir'idis.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of  Spearmint.  The 
oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  herb  of  Men- 
tha  viridis. 

O'leum  Monar'dse.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Horsemint. 

O'leum  Myris'ticae.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Oil  of  Nutmeg.  The  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  of 
Myris'tica  fra' grans  (U.S.  Ph.).  The 
oil  distilled  from  Nutmeg  (Br.  Ph.). 

O'leum  Pimen'tre.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Oil  of  Pimento. 

O'leum  Ro'sae.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Oil  of 
Rose. 

?  O'leum  Rosmarl'ni.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of  Rosemary.  See  Class 
XVII. 

O'leum  Thy'mi.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Oil  of 
Thyme. 

Orange  Peel.  See  Aurantii  Cortex. 

Ori/j'anum  Vulga’re.  Origanum,  or 
Marjoram. 

Pa'nax.  (U.S.Ph.)  Ginseng.  The 
root  of  Pa'nax  qitinquefo'lium. 

Partridge  Berry.  See  Gaultlieria. 

Pennyroyal.  See  Hcdeoma. 

Pepper.  See  Piper. 

Pepper,  Long.  See  Piper  Longum. 

Peppermint.  See  Mentha  Piperita. 

Pimen'ta.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Pi¬ 
mento.  The  unripe  berries  of  Euge'nia 
pimen'ta. 

Pimento.  See  Pimenta. 

Pimpinel'la  Ani'sum.  See  Anisum. 

Pi'per.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Black 
Pepper.  The  berries  of  Pi'per  ni'grum 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  dried  unripe  berries  of 
Piper  nigrum  (Br.  Ph.). 

Pi'per  Cube'ba.  See  Cubeba. 

Pi'per  Lon'gum.  Long  Pepper. 

Purple  Angelica.  See  Angelica  Atro- 
purpurea. 

Rosemary.  See  Rosmarinus. 

Rosmari  nus.  (U.S.Ph.)  Rosemary. 
The  tops  of  llosmari'nus  officina' lie. 

Sage.  See  Salvia. 

Sal'via.  (U.S.Ph.)  Sage.  The  leaves 
of  Sal'via  officina' lis. 

Solida'go.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Golden  Rod. 
The  leaves  of  Solida'go  odo'ra. 

Spearmint.  See  Mentha  .Viridis. 

Sweet  Flag.  See  Calamus. 

Tanace'tum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tansy. 
The  herb  of  Tanace'tum  vulga're. 

Tansy.  See  Tanacetum. 

Turmeric.  See  Curcuma. 

Vanil'la.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  prepared 
unripe  capsules  of  Vanil'la  aromat'ica. 
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Wild  Ginger.  See  Asarum. 
Wintera.  See  Dry  mi*  Winter). 
Wintergreen.  See  Gaultlieriii. 
AVinter’s  Bark.  See  Drymis  Win* 
teri. 

Zin'giber.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Gin¬ 
ger.  The  rhizoma  of  Zin'giber  offici- 
na'le  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  rhizome,  scraped 
and  dried,  of  Zingiber  officinale  (Br.  Ph.). 

SECTION  V -Mineral  Tonics. 

A^'idum  Muriat'icum.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Muriatic  Acid.  See  Class  VI. 

Af'iduin  Ni'tricum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Nitric  Acid.  Aqua  Fortis.  A 
strongly  acid,  corrosive,  colorless  or  yel¬ 
lowish  liquid.  Specific  gravity,  1.420 
(U.S.  Ph.).  Specific  gravity,  1.5  (Br. 
Ph.). 

As'itlum  Nl'tricum  Dilu'tnm. 

(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Dilute  Nitric  Acid. 
A  colorless  liquid.  Specific  gravity,  1.068 
(U.S.  Ph.).  Specific  gravity,  1.101  (Br. 
Ph.). 

A^'idum  Xitromuriat'icum. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Nitromuriatic  Acid.  A  com¬ 
pound  of  three  parts,  by  weight,  of 
nitric  acid  with  five  parts  of  muriatic 
acid. 

A$'idum  Phosphor'icum  I>ilu'- 
turn.  ^Br.  Ph.)  Dilute  Phosphoric 
Acid. 

Ae'idum Sulpliu'ricum.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Sulphuric  Acid,  or  Oil  of  Vit¬ 
riol.  A  colorless  liquid  of  an  oily  ap¬ 
pearance,  intensely  acid  and  corrosive. 
Specific  gravity,  1.843  (U.S.  Ph.),  1.846 
(Br.  Ph.). 

A$'idum  Sulphu'ricum  Aromat'- 
icnra.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Aromatic 
Sulphuric  Acid;  otherwise  called  Elixir 
of  Vitriol. 

Ammoniated  Copper.  See  Cuprum 
Aininoniatum. 

Argen'ti  JVi'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Nitrate  of  Silver.  Lunar  Caustic.  See 
Class  XVIII. 

?  Argen'ti  Ox'idum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Oxide  of  Silver. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Aci* 
durn  Sul  ph  nricum  Aromaticnm. 

Bismu'thi  Subni'tras.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Subnitrate  of  Bismuth,  or  White  Bis¬ 
muth;  sometimes  called  White  Oxide  of 
Bismuth.  See  Class  IV. 

Bismu'tlium  Al  bum.  (Br.  Ph.) 
White  Bismuth.  The  same  as  Bismu* 
thi  Subnitras. 

Bisulphate  of  Potash.  See  Potassse 
Bisulphas. 
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Black  Oxide  of  Iron.  See  Ferri 
Oxidum  Magneticum. 

Blue  Vitriol.  See  Cupri  Sulphas. 
Calamine.  See  Zinci  Carbonas. 

Carbonate  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Car- 
bonas. 

Citrate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Citras. 
Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinia.  See  Ferri 
et  Quinia;  Citras. 

Copperas.  See  Ferri  Sulphas. 
Cu'pri  .Sul  phas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  or  Blue  Vitriol.  See 
Class  I.,  and  XVIII. 

Cu'prum  Ammonia'tum.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Ammoniated  Copper. 

Elixir  of  Vitriol.  Sec  Acidum  Sul* 
phuricum  Aromaticum. 

Fer'vi- Ammo' nio-  Ci'tras.  See  Ferri  et 
Ammonite  Citras. 

Fer'ri  Carbo'nas  Saechara'ta.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Saccharated  Carbonate  of  Iron. 
Fer'ri  Chlo'ridum.  See  Class  XIII. 
Fer'ri  Ci'tras.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Citrate 
of  Iron. 

Fer'ri  et  Ammo'niae  Ci'tras.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia; 
otherwise  called  Ferri- Ammonio-Citras. 
Fer'ri  et  Amino'nise  Tar'tras. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Am¬ 
monia. 

Fer'ri  et  Potas'sa;  Tar'tras.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Potash.  A 
substance  occurring  in  transparent  scales 
of  a  dark,  ruby-red  color,  and  wholly 
soluble  in  water. 

Fer'ri  et  Quin'ise  Ci'tras.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinia. 

Fer'ri Ferrocyan'idum.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Ferrocyanide  of  Iron.  Pure  Prussian 
Blue.  A  pigment  of  a  rich  blue  color. 

Fer'ri  Iod'idum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Iodide 
of  Iron.  See  Classes  XIII.  and  X. 

Fer'ri  Bac'tas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Lactate 
of  Iron.  A  substance  in  greenish-white 
crystalline  crusts  or  grains  of  a  mild 
sweetish  taste. 

Fer'ri  Ox'idum  Magnet'icum. 

(Br.  Ph.)  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron; 
otherwise  called  Fer’ri  Ox'idum  Ni'grum, 
or  Black  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Fer'ri  Perchlo'ridi  Li'quor.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Fer'ri  Pernitra'tis  Li'quor.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Pernitrate  of  Iron. 

Fer'ri  Perox'idum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Per¬ 
oxide  (or  Rust)  of  Iron.  A  powder  of  a 
dark  brown  color,  and  destitute  of  taste. 

Fer'ri  Plios'plias.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Phosphate  of  Iron.  A  slate-colored 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
the  mineral  acids. 


MINERAL  TONICS. 


Fer'ri  Pul' via.  See  Ferrum  Redac- 

tiini. 

Fer'ri  Ramen'ta.  Iron  Filings. 

Fer'ri  Rubi'go.  (Rust  of  Iron.)  See 
Ferri  Peroxidum. 

Fer'ri  Subcarbo'nas.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Subcarbonate  of  Iron. 

Fer'ri  Sul  phas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Iron,  or  Copperas.  See  Class 
I.,  Section  II. 

Fer'ri  Sul'plias  Granula'ta.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Granulated  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Ferrocyanuret  of  Iron.  See  Ferri 
Ferrocyanidum. 

Fer'rum  Ammonia' turn.  Ammoniated 
Iron. 

Fer'rum  Redac'tuin.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Reduced  Iron  ;  otherwise  called 
Ferri  Pulois  (Powder  of  Iron). 

Fer'rum  Tartara'tnm.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Tartarated  Iron.  The  same  as  Ferri 
et  Potass*  Tartras. 

Iodide  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Iodidnm. 
Iodide  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Iodidum. 
Iron  Filings.  See  Ferri  Ramenta. 
Lactate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  ILactas. 
Lime  Water.  See  Biquor  Calcis. 
Bi'quor  Cal'cii  Chlo'ridi.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Lime  (or 
Calcium).  See  Class  X. 

Bi'quor  Cal'cis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Lime  Water,  or  Solution  of  Lime. 

Bi'quor  Fer'ri  ATitra'tis.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Iron. 

Lunar  Caustic.  See  Argenti  Jiitras. 
Magistcry  of  Bismuth.  See  Bismu- 
thi  Subnitras. 

Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron.  See  Ferri 
Oxidum  Magneticnm. 

Mangane'  sii  Ox'idum.  Oxide  of  Man¬ 
ganese. 

Muriatic  Acid.  See  Acidum  Muri- 
aticum. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  See  Arsenti  Xi- 

tras. 

Nitric  Acid.  See  Acidum  Jfitricum. 
Nitromuriatic  Acid.  See  Acidum 
Sfitromuriaticum. 

Oil  of  Vitriol.  See  Acidum  Snl- 
phnricuin. 

Oxide  of  Manganese.  See  Manga- 
nesii  Oxidum. 

Oxide  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Oxidum. 
Perchloride  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Per- 
Cliloridi  Liquor. 

Peroxide  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Per- 
oxidum. 


Phosphate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Plios- 
phas. 

Potos'sm  Bisul'phaa.  Bisulphate  of 
Potash. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Iron.  The 
same  as  Ferri  Subcarbonas. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Zinc.  See 
Zinci  (  arboiias  Prsecipitata. 

Protocarbonate  of  Iron.  The  same  as 
Ferri  Subcarbonas. 

Reduced  Iron.  See  Ferrum  Redac- 
tum. 

Rust  of  Iron.  ( Fer'ri  Rubi'go.)  Sec 

Ferri  Peroxidum. 

Saccharated  Carbonate  of  Iron.  See 

Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharata. 

Salt,  Common.  See  Sodii  Chlori- 
dnm. 

So'dii  Chlo'ridum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common 
Salt.  See  Section  III.  of  this  class. 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium.  See 
ILiquor  Calcii  Cliloridi. 

Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Iron.  See 
ILiwpsor  Ferri  Siltratis. 

Subcarbonate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri 
Subcarbonas. 

Subnitrate  of  Bismuth.  See  Bismu- 
thi  Subuitras. 

Sulphate  of  Copper.  See  Cupri  Sul¬ 
phas. 

Sulphate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Sul¬ 
phas. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Sul¬ 
phas. 

Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Acidum  Sul- 
phuricum. 

Tartarated  Iron.  See  Ferrum  Tar- 
taratum. 

Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia.  See 

Ferri  et  Ammonia;  Tartras. 

Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Potash.  See 

Ferri  et  Potasste  Tartras. 

White  Bismuth,  or  White  Oxide  of 
Bismuth.  See  Bismuthi  Subnitras. 
White  Vitriol.  Set  Zinci  Sulphas. 
Zin'$i  Carbo'nas.  (Br.  Ph.)  Car¬ 
bonate  of  Zinc. 

Zin'^i  Carbo'nas  Prsecipita'ta. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Precipitated  Carbonate  of 
Zinc. 

Zin'qi  lod'idum.  Iodide  of  Zinc. 
Zin'^i  Ox'idum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Zin'ci  Sul  phas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Zinc.  White  Vitriol.  See 
Class  VIII. 
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ARTERIAL  STIMULANTS.— NERVOUS  STIMULANTS. 


CLASS  III. 

ARTERIAL  STIMULANTS. 

MEDICINES  WHICH  EXCITE  THE  CIRCULATION  WITH  LITTLE  COMPARATIVE  INFLU¬ 
ENCE  ON  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


Ammo'nite  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  or  Sal 
Volatile.  A  substance  in  white  translu¬ 
cent  masses,  having  a  pungent  ammoni- 
acal  odor,  and  soluble  in  water. 

?  Ammo 'nine  IA'quor  For'tior. 
(Br.  Ph.)  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia. 
See  Class  XVII. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia.  See 

Spiritus  Ammoniac  Aroinaticus. 

?  Buc'co.  (Br.  Ph.)  Bueliu.  See 
next  article. 

?  Bu'chu.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Buchu,  Bucco, 
or  Bookoo.  The  leaves  of  Baros'ma 
erena'ta  and  other  species  of  Barosma. 
See  Class  X. 

Cap'sicum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ca¬ 
yenne  Pepper.  The  fruit  of  Cap'sicum 
an'nuum  and  of  other  species  of  Capsi¬ 
cum  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  ripe  fruit,  dried,  of 
Cap'sicum  fastigia'tum  (Br.  Ph.). 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  See  Ammo¬ 
nite  Carbonas. 

Cayenne  Pepper,  See  Capsicum. 


?  Cerevis'ite  Fermen'tnm.  (Br. 

Ph.)  Yeast  of  Beer. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.  See  Oleum  Te- 
rcbinthinac. 

O  leum  Terebin'thinae.  Oil  of 

Turpentine,  or  Spirits  of  Turpentine. 
The  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  tur¬ 
pentine  of  Pi'nns  palus'tris  and  of  other 
species  of  Pinus.  See  Class  X. 

Phos  phorus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Phospho¬ 
rus.  A  translucent,  nearly  colorless  solid, 
resembling  wax,  without  taste,  but  hav¬ 
ing  a  peculiar  smell.  (Poisonous  except 
in  very  minute  doses.) 

Spirit  of  Ammonia.  See  Spiritus 
Ammonia;. 

Spir  itus  Ammo'nite.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Spir  itus  Ammo'nite  Aromat'i- 
cus.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Aromatic 
Spirit  of  Ammonia.  See  Class  IV. 

Turpentine,  Spirits  of.  See  Oleum 
Tercbintimue. 


CLASS  IY. 

NERVOUS  STIMULANTS  (ANTISPASMODICS). 

MEDICINES  WHICH  TO  THE  POWER  OF  STIMULATING  THE  HEART  AND  ARTERIES 
ADD  THAT  OF  EXCITING  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


iE'ther.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ether; 
otherwise  called  Sulphuric  Ether.  Oxide 
of  Ethyl.  A  very  inflammable,  volatile 
liquid  obtained  from  alcohol  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid. 

Al'lium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Garlic.  See 
Class  XII. 

Alum.  See  Alumen. 

Alu'men.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Alum. 
Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Potassa. 

Ammoniac.  See  Ammoniacum. 

Ammoni'acum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
The  concrete  juice  of  Dore'ma  ammoni'¬ 
acum  (U.S.  Ph.).  A  gum-resinous  exu¬ 
dation  from  the  stem  of  Dorenu i  ammo¬ 
niacum  (Br.  Ph.). 
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Ammo'nite  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  See 
Class  III. 

Ammo'nite  Hydrochlo'ras.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia.  The 
same  as  Ammonite  Murias. 

?  Ammo'nite  Mu'rias.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  or  Sal  Ammoniac. 
A  white  fibrous  salt,  with  a  pungent 
saline  taste,  but  no  smell. 

Argen'ti  Xi'iras.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  Lunar  Caustic.  See 
Class  XVIII. 

Argen'ti  Ox'idum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Oxide  of  Silver. 

Ar'nica.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Leo- 
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pard’s  Bane.  Arnica  Root.  The  flowers 
of  Ar'nica  monta'na  (U.S.  Ph.).  The 
dried  root  of  Arnica  montana  (Br.  Ph.). 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia.  See 
Spirit  us  Ammonite  Aronuit  sous. 

Assafcet'ida.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  As- 
safetida.  The  concrete  juice  (or  gum 
resin)  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
Nar’thex  assafcet'ida  (or  Fer'ula  assa- 
fwt'ida). 

Bisiiiu'thi  Subni'tras.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Subnitrate  of  Bismuth,  or  White  Bis¬ 
muth.  A  heavy  white  powder  in  minute 
crystalline  scales. 

Bismu'thum  Al'bnm.  (Br.  Ph.) 
White  Bismuth.  The  same  as  Bismu¬ 
th!  Subnitras. 

Caf 'fea.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Coffee.  The  seed 
of  Caf  fea  Arah'ica. 

(am  phora.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Camphor.  See  Class  V. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  See  Ammo¬ 
nite  Carbonas. 

Castor.  See  Castoreum. 

Casto'reum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Castor.  A  peculiar  concrete  substance, 
obtained  from  Cas't.or  fi'her. 

Cata'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Catnep.  The 
leaves  of  Nep'eta  cata'ria.  (Carminative.) 

Catnep.  See  Cataria. 

Cherry  Laurel.  See  Laurocerasus. 

Chloride  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Clilo- 
ridum. 

Coca.  See  Erythroxylon  Coca. 

Coffee.  See  Caffea. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Ether.  See  Spi¬ 
rit  us  iEtlieris  Compositus. 

Cro'cus.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Saffron. 
The  stigmas  of  Cro'cus  sati'vus. 

?  Cu'prum  Ammonia' iu in.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Ammoniated  Copper.  See  Class  II. 

Cypripe' dium  Parviflo'rum.  Ladies’ 

Slipper. 

JDore'ma  Anmoni' acum.  See  Ammo- 
niacum. 

Dracon'tium.  (U.S.Ph.)  Skunk  Cab¬ 
bage.  The  root  of  Dracon'tium  fcet'idum. 

Erythrox'ylon  Co' ca. 

Fer'ula  Assafcet'ida.  See  Assafoetida. 

Gal'bauuin.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
See  Class  XII. 

Garlic.  See  Allium. 

Hoffmann’s  Anodyne.  See  Spiritus 
Athcris  Compositus. 

Ladies’  Slipper.  See  Cypripedium 
Parviflorum. 

Lanrocer'asus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Cherry 
Laurel  Leaves.  The  fresh  leaves  of 
Pru'nus  laurocer' asus. 

Leopard’s  Bane.  See  Arnica. 

Eycopo'diuui.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  spo- 


rules  of  Lycopo' dium  clava'tum  and  other 
species  of  Lycopodium.  See  Class  X. 

Mos'clius.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Musk. 
A  peculiar  concrete  substance,  obtained 
from  Mos'clius  moschiferus  (U.S.  Ph.). 
The  inspissated  secretion  from  the  pre¬ 
putial  follicles  of  the  Mosclius  moschife¬ 
rus  (Br.  Ph.). 

Muriate  of  Ammonia.  See  Ammo¬ 
nite  Murias. 

Musk.  See  Moschus. 

Nar'thex  Assafcet'ida.  See  Assafwt- 
ida. 

Nep'eta  Cata'ria.  See  Cataria. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  See  A  rgenti  Nitras. 

Oil  of  Amber.  See  Oleum  Succinl. 

Oil  of  Camphor.  See  Oleum  Cam- 
pliorse. 

Oil  of  Rue.  See  Oleum  Rutse. 

O'Icum  Cain'pliorse.  (U.S.  Ph.) 

Oil  of  Camphor. 

O'leum  Ru'tae.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of 
Rue.  The  oil  distilled  from  Ru'ta  grav'- 
eolens. 

O'leum  Suc'$ini.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Amber.  The  volatile  oil  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  amber. 

Oxide  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Oxiduin. 

Petro'leum.  Rock  Oil. 

Pru'nus  Laurocer' asus.  See  Lauro- 
cerasus. 

Rock  Oil.  See  Petroleum. 

Rue.  See  Ruta. 

Ru'ta.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Rue.  The  leaves 
of  Ru'ta  grav'eolens. 

Ru'tfe  O'leum.  See  Oleum  Rutse. 

Saffron.  See  Crocus. 

Sagape'num.  (Lond.  Ph.)  The  gum 
resin  of  an  unknown  plant. 

Seutella'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Scull-cap. 
The  herb  of  Seutella'ria  lateriflo' ra. 

Skunk  Cabbage.  See  Dracontium. 

Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether.  See  Spiritus 
iEtlieris  Siirosi. 

Spir'itus  AE'tlieris  Compos'itus. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Compound  Spirit  of  Ether, 
or  Hoffmann’s  Anodyne. 

Spir'itus  iE'theris  Nitro'si  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.) ;  formerly  Spir'itus  AE' then's 
Ni’trici.  Spirit  of  Nitrous  or  Nitric 
Ether;  otherwise  called  Sweet  Spirit  of 
Nitre. 

Spir'itus  Ammo'nise  Aromat'icus. 

(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Aromatic  Spirit  of 
Ammonia. 

Subnitrate  of  Bismuth.  See  Bisnm- 
ttli  Subnitras. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre.  See  Spiritus 
iEtlieris  Xitrosi. 

The' a  Ni'gra.  Black  Tea. 

The' a  Vir'idis.  Green  Tea. 
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Valerian.  See  Valeriana. 

Valeria'na.  (U.S.  andBr.  Ph.)  Vale¬ 
rian.  The  root  of  Valeria' nn  officina' /is. 

Valerianate  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Va- 
lerianas. 

Vi’num.  Wine. 

White  Bismuth.  See  Bismutlii  Sul»- 
nitras. 


Zin'?i  Chlo'ridum.  (U.  S.  and 

Br.  Ph.)  Chloride  of  Zinc.  See  Class 
XVIII. 

Zin'^i  ©x'idum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Oxide  of  Zinc.  A  yellowish-white  pow¬ 
der. 

Zin'^ji  Valeria'nas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Valerianate  of  Zinc. 


CLASS  Y. 

CEREBRAL  STIMULANTS  (NARCOTICS). 

MEDICINES  WHICH,  WITH  A  STIMULATING  INFLUENCE  OVER  THE  CIRCULATION  AND 
THE  GENERAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  COMBINE  A  PECULIAR  DETERMINATION  TO  THE 
BRAIN. 


Acetate  of  Morphia.  See  Morphia; 
Ac  etas. 

Ace'tnm  O'pii.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Vinegar 
of  Opium,  or  Black  Drop. 

Ag'idum  Acet'icum  Camphor  a' turn. 
Camphorated  Acetic  Acid. 

Acrid  Lettuce.  See  Ractuea  Virosa. 

ZE'ther.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ether, 
or  Sulphuric  Ether.  A  very  inflammable 
volatile  liquid  prepared  with  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

AE'ther  For'tior.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Strong¬ 
er  Ether. 

Al'cohol.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Alcohol.  Spirit 
of  the  specific  gravity  0.835  (Absolute 
Alcohol  being  0.795). 

At'ropa  Belladon'na,  or  Deadly  Night¬ 
shade.  See  Belladonna,  and  Bella¬ 
donna;  Folium. 

Atro’pia.  (Br.  Ph.)  An  alkaloid  ob¬ 
tained  from  Belladonna  Root.  (A  deadly 
poison,  except  in  very  minute  doses.) 

Belladon'na.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  leaves 
of  At'ropa  belladon'na.  See  next  article. 

Belladon'na;  Fo'linm.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Belladonna  Leaf.  The  leaves  of  At'rojm 
belladon'na. 

Belladon'nee  Ra'dix.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Belladonna  Root. 

Bittersweet.  See  Buleamara. 

Black  Drop.  See  Acetnm  ©pii. 

Brandy.  See  Spiritus  Vinl  Gallici. 

Bugle  weed.  See  Lycopns. 

Camphor.  See  taniplsora. 

Cam'pliora.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Camphor.  A  peculiar  concrete  sub¬ 
stance  derived  from  Cam,' phora  officina' - 
rum  (U.S.  Ph.).  A  concrete  volatile  oil, 
obtained  by  sublimation  from  the  wood 
of  Campliora  officinarum  (Br.  Ph.). 

Camphorated  Acetic  Acid.  See  Aci- 
dnm  Aceticum  Camplaoratum. 
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Fan'n aids  In'dica.  (Br.  Ph.)  The 
flowering  tops  of  Indian  Hemp. 

Chloroform.  Sec  Chloroform  uni. 

Chlorofor'muin.  (Br.  Ph.)  Chlo¬ 
roform.  A  colorless  volatile  liquid.  Spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  1.496. 

Clilorofor'mum  Vema'le.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Commercial  Chloroform.  A  color¬ 
less  volatile  liquid  varying  in  specific 
gravity  from  1.45  to  1.49,  obtained  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime 
and  alcohol. 

Compound  Spirit  of  AUthcr.  See  Splr- 

itus  AEtlieris  Compositus. 

Coni'i  Fruc'tus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Hemlock 
Fruit. 

Coni'nm.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Hem¬ 
lock.  The  leaves  of  Coni' um  macula’ turn 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  fresh  leaves  and  branches 
of  Comum  maculatum,  gathered  when  the 
fruit  begins  to  form  (Br.  Ph.).  (An  active 
poison.) 

Creasote.  See  Creasotum. 

Creaso'tum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Creasote.  A  peculiar  substance  obtained 
from  wood  tar  (U.S.  Ph.).  A  product  of 
the  distillation  of  wood  tar  (Br.  Ph.). 

Datu'ra  Stramo'nium.  See  Stramonii 
Folium. 

Deadly  Nightshade.  See  Bella¬ 
donna. 

Bnlcama'ra.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Bittersweet.  The  stalks  of  Sola'num  dul- 
cama'ra. 

Ether.  See  iEtlhes*. 

Extrac'tmn  Can  nabis.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Extract  of  Hemp.  An  alcoholic  extract 
of  -the  dried  tops  of  Can'nabis  sati'va, 
variety  In'dica. 

Extrac'tum  Can'nabis  In'dica;. 

(Br.  Ph.)  Extract  of  Indian  Hemp.  See 
preceding  article. 


CEREBRAL  STIMULANTS. 


Hemlock  Leaves  and  Seed.  See  Co¬ 
ni  nm. 

Henbane.  See  Hyoscyamus. 

Henbane  Leaves.  See  Hyoscyanii 
Folium. 

Henbane  Seed.  See  Hyoscyanii  Se¬ 
men. 

Hops.  See  Iluinulus. 

Hu'mulus.  (U.S.  Pk.)  Hops.  The 
strobiles  of  Hu'mulus  lu'pulus. 

Hyoscy'ami  Fo'lium.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
The  leaves  of  Hyoscy' amus  ni'ger. 

Hyoscy'ami  Se'men.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
The  seed  of  Hyoscy' amus  ni'ger. 

Hyoscy'amus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Henbane. 
The  same  as  Hyoscyami  Folium. 

Indian  Hemp.  See  Cannabis  Imlica. 

Jamaica  Dogwood.  See  Piscidia 
Erythrina. 

Lactu’ca  Sati'va.  See  Factucarium. 

Lactu'ca  Viro'sa.  Acrid  Lettuce. 

Factuca'rium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The 
concrete  juice  of  Lactu'ca  sati'va. 

Lau'rus  Cam'phora.-  See  Campliora. 

Lupulin.  See  Fupulina. 

Fupulina.  (U.S.Ph.)  Lupulin.  The 
yellow  powder  attached  to  the  strobiles 
of  Hu'mulus  lu'pulus. 

Fu'pulus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Hop.  The  dried 
catkins  of  the  female  plant  of  Humulus 
lupulus.  See  Humulus. 

Fyc'opus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Bugleweed. 
The  herb  of  Lyc.'opus  Virgin'  icus. 

Mor’phia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  A  substance 
in  the  form  of  colorless  crystals,  which 
are  inflammable  and  wholly  dissipated 
by  a  red  heat. 

Mor'pliia;  Ace'tas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Ace¬ 
tate  of  Morphia.  A  white  powder  en¬ 
tirely  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Mor'pliise  Hydroclilo'ras.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Hydrochlorate  (or  Muriate)  of 
Morphia.  See  next  article. 

Mor'pliise  Mu'rias.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Mu¬ 
riate  of  Morphia.  A  substance  occurring 
in  snow-white  feathery  crystals. 

Mor'pliise  Sul'plias.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Morphia.  A  substance  in 
the  form  of  snow-white  feathery  crystals 
which  are  wholly  soluble  in  water. 

Muriate  of  Morphia.  See  Morpliise 
Marias. 

?  Myris'tica.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Nutmeg.  See  Class  II.,  Section  IV. 

Nicotia'na  Tab'acum.  See  Tabacum. 

Nitrous  Oxide  (Gas).  See  Oxidum 
JSltrosum. 

Nutmeg.  See  Myristica. 

O  pium.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Opium. 
The  concrete  (or  inspissated)  juice  of  the 
unripe  capsules  of  Papa'ver  somnif'erum. 


Ox'idum  Nitro'sum.  Nitrous  Oxide. 
Papa'ver.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Poppy 
Capsules. 

Papa'ver  Somnif erum.  See  Opium. 
Piscid'ia  Erythri'na.  Jamaica  Dog¬ 
wood. 

Poison  Oak,  Poison  Sumach.  See 

Rhus  Toxicodendron. 

Port  Wine.  See  Vinnm  Portense. 
Pyroxylic  Spirit.  See  Spiritus  Py- 
roxylicus. 

Rlioe'as.  (Br.  Ph.)  Red  Poppy  Petals. 
The  petals  of  Papaver  rheeas. 

Rhus  Toxicoden' dron.  See  Toxico¬ 
dendron. 

Sola'nim  Didcama'ra.  See  Dulca¬ 
mara. 

Spir'itus  iE'tlieris  Compos'itus. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Ether.  See  Class 
IV. 

Spir'itus  Frumen'ti.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
“Spirit  of  Grain,”  or  Whiskey. 
Spir'itus  Pyroxyl'icus  Rectifi- 

ca'tus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Rectified  Pyroxylic 
Spirit. 

Spir'itus  Rectiflca'tus.  (Br.  Ph.) 

Rectified  Spirit. 

Spir'itus  Vi'ni  Gal'lici.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Spirit  of  Erench  Wine,  or  Brandy. 

Stramo'nii  Fo'lia.  (Br.  Ph.)  Stra- 
mo'nii  Fo'lium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Leaves 
of  Stramonium.  The  leaves  of  Datu'ra 
stramo'nium. 

Stramo'nii  Ra'dix.  Root  of  Stra¬ 
monium. 

Stramo'nii  Se'men.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Stramo'nii  Sem'ina.  (Br.  Ph.)  Seed 
of  Stramonium.  The  seed  of  Datu'ra 
stramo'nium. 

Stramonium  (Leaf).  See  Stramo- 
nii  Folium. 

Stramonium  (Seed).  See  Stramonii 
Semen. 

Stronger  Ether.  See  vEtlier  For- 
tior. 

?  Sty 'rax.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Storax. 
Sulphuric  Ether.  Sec  Atlier. 
Tab'acum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  To¬ 
bacco.  See  Class  VII. 

Tobacco.  See  Tabacum. 
Toxicoden'dron.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Poison 
Oak.  The  leaves  of  Rhus  toxicoden' dron. 
Vinegar  of  Opium.  SeeAcetumOpii. 
Vi'num.  Wine. 

?  'Vi'num  Porten'sc.  (U.S.  Ph.) 

Port  Wine.  See  Class  I. 

Vi'num  Xer'icum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Sherry  Wine;  otherwise  called 
Vi'num  Al'bum  (White  Wine). 

Wine.  See  Vinum. 

Woody  Nightshade.  See  Dulcamara. 
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ARTERIAL  SEDATIVES. 


CLASS  YI. 

ARTERIAL  SEDATIVES. 

MEDICINES  WHICH,  BY  THEIR  IMMEDIATE  INFLUENCE,  PRODUCE  A  REDUCTION  OF 
THE  VITAL  ACTIONS.  SOME  OF  THESE  ARE  DIRECTED  MORE  ESPECIALLY  TO  THE 
CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM,  WITHOUT  ANY  IMMEDIATE  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  NERVOUS 
POWER.  THOUGH  SEDATIVE  IN  THEIR  GENERAL  INFLUENCE,  THEY  MAY  BE  STIMU¬ 
LATING  TO  PARTICULAR  FUNCTIONS  OR  ORGANS. 


Acetate  of  Lead.  See  Plumbi  Ace- 
tas. 

Acetic  Acid.  See  Acidum  Aceti- 
cum. 

Ac'idum  Acet'icum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Acetic  Acid.  A  colorless  liquid 
having  a  pungent  odor  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.047  (U.S.  Ph.).  An  acid 
liquid  prepared  from  wood  by  destructive 
distillation.  Specific  gravity,  1.044  (Br. 
Ph.). 

Ac'idnm  Cit'ricum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Citric  Acid.  A  substance  in  color¬ 
less  crystals,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and 
soluble  in  alcohol  (U.S.  Ph.).  An  acid 
obtained  from  lemon-juice,  in  colorless 
right  rhombic  prisms  (Br.  Ph.). 

Au'idum  Ilydroclilo'ricum.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Hydrochloric  Acid.  The  same  as 
Acidum  Mu  viaticum. 

A^'ulum  Muriat'iciim.  (  U.S.  Ph.) 
Muriatic  Acid;  otherwise  termed  Hydro¬ 
chloric  Acid.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  of  the  specific 
gravity  1.100.  (Refrigerant  and  tonic.) 

Ac'idum  NT'tricum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Nitric  Acid.  See  Class  II. 

A^'idum  Tartar'icum.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Tartaric  Acid.  A  substance  in 
the  form  of  colorless  crystals. 

Ammo' nise  Hy drosulphnre' turn.  Hydro- 
sulphuret  of  Ammonia. 

Antimonial  Powder.  See  Pulvis  An- 
timoniulis. 

Antimonial  Wine.  See  Vinum  An- 
timonii. 

Antiino'nii  et  Potas'sse  Tar'tras. 

(U.S.Ph.)  Tartar  Emetic.  See  Class  VIII. 

Antiino'nii  Ov'idiun.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Oxide  of  Antimony.  See  Class 
VIII. 

Antimo'nii  Sulplmre'tum.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 

Antimo'nium  Sulphura'tum. 

(Br.  Ph.)  Sulphurated  Antimony.  See 
Class  XI. 

Antimo'nium  Tartara'tum.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Tartarated  Antimony.  The  same 
as  Antimonii  et  Potassse  Tart  r  as. 
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Bitartrate  of  Potash.  See  Potassse 
Bitartras. 

Bo  rax.  (Br.  Ph.)  Biborate  of  Soda. 

See  Sodse  Boras. 

Carbonate  of  Lead.  See  Plumbi  Car- 
bonas. 

Chlorate  of  Potassa.  See  Potassse 
Ciiloras. 

Citric  Acid.  See  Acidum  Citricum. 

Cream  of  Tartar.  See  Potsissse  Bi¬ 
tartras. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium.  See  Po- 

tassii  Ferrocyanidum. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia.  See 
Ammonite  Hydrosulpliiiretum. 

Iamo'nis  Suc'cus.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Lemon-Juice. 

Mo'ri  Suc'cus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Mulberry- 
Juice.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  of 
Mo'-rus  ni'yra. 

Mulberry- Juice.  See  Mori  Succus. 
Nitrate  of  Potash.  See  Potassse 
NTitras. 

Nitre.  See  Potassse  Xitras. 

Oxide  of  Antimony.  Sec  Antimonii 
Oxidum. 

Plum  bi  Ace'tas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Acetate  of  Lead,  or  Sugar  of  Lead.  See 
Class  I. 

Plum'bi  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Lead,  or  White  Lead. 
See  Class  I. 

Potas'sse  Bitar'tras.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bitartrate  of  Potash,  or  Cream  of  Tartar. 
A  white  powder,  dissolved  sparingly  in 
water. 

Potas'sse  Chlo'ras.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chlorate  of  Potassa.  A  salt 
occurring  in  colorless  tabular  crystals. 

Potas'sse  Ci'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Citrate  of  Potassa.  See  Class  XI. 

Potas'sse  Xi'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Nitre,  or  Salt¬ 
petre.  A  salt  occurring  in  colorless 
prismatic  crystals,  unalterable  in  the 
air. 

Potas'sse  Tar'tras  Ac'ida.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash.  The 
same  as  Potassse  Bitartras. 
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Potas'sii  Ferrocyan  idum.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium. 

Pul 'vis  Antimonia'lis.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Powder.  See  Class  XI. 

Klius  Ola' brum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Su¬ 
mach.  The  fruit  of  Rhus  glabrum. 

Saltpetre.  See  Potass*  Jfitras. 

So'd*  Ko'ras.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Borate  of 
Soda,  or  Borax.  A  salt  in  colorless  crys¬ 
tals,  which  slightly  effloresce  in  dry  air. 

Sugar  of  Lead.  See  Plumbi  Acetas. 

Sulphurated  Antimony.  See  Anti- 
monium  Sulpliuratum. 

Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  See  Anti- 
monii  Siilpliiiretiiin. 

Sumach.  See  Rlius  Olabrum. 

Tamarind.  See  Tamarindus. 

Tamarin'dns.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 


Tamarind.  The  preserved  fruit  of  Tama- 

rin'dus  Tn'dica. 

Tartar  Emetic.  See  Antimonii  ct 
Potass*  Tartras. 

Tartarated  Antimony.  See  Antimo- 
nium  Tartaratum. 

Tartaric  Acid.  See  Acidum  Tarta- 
ricum. 

Tartarized  Antimony.  See  Antimo- 
11  i  i  et  Potass*  Tartras. 

Tai'trate  of  Antimony  and  Potash. 
Sec  Antimonii  ct  Potass*  Tartras. 

Vi'num  Antimonia'le.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Wine.  The  same  as  Vinum 
Antimonii. 

Vi'num  Antimo'nii.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Wine,  or  Wine  of  Antimony. 
See  Class  VIII. 


CLASS  VII. 

NERVOUS  SEDATIVES. 

MEDICINES  WHICH,  IN  THEIR  PRIMARY  OPERATION,  REDUCE  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  THE 
NERVOUS  POWER  AND  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  CIRCULATION. 


Au'idum  Hydrocyan'icnin  Ri- 
lu'tuni.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Diluted 
Hydrocyanic  Acid  or  Prussic  Acid.  A 
colorless  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odor : 
specific  gravity,  0.997. 

Aconite.  See  Aconitum. 

Aconite  Root.  See  Aconiti  Radix. 

Aconi'tia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Aconitin.  (A  deadly  poison,  except  in 
extremely  minute  doses.) 

Aconi'ti  Fo'lium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Aco¬ 
nite  Leaf.  The  leaves  of  Aconi'tum 
napel’lus. 

Aconi'ti  Ra'dix.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Aconite  Root.  The  root  of  Aconi'tum 
napel'lus  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  dried  root  of 
Aconitum  napelltts  (Br.  Ph.). 

Aconi'tum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Aconite. 
Monkshood.  The  fresh  leaves  and 
flowering  tops  of  Aconi'tum  napel'lus. 

Black  Snakeroot.  See  Cimicifuga. 

Cherry  Laurel  Leaves.  See  ILauro- 
cerasns. 

?  Cimicif 'uga.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black 
Snakeroot.  The  root  of  Cimicif 'uga 
racemo'sa.  See  Class  II.,  Section  II. 

Cimicif  'uga  Racemo'sa.  See  Cimi¬ 
cifuga. 

f  Col' cliicum.  See  Class  X. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium.  See  Potassii 
Cyanidum. 

Cyanuret  of  Potassium.  See  Potassii 
Cyanuretnm. 


Digital) 'mine.  (Br.  Ph.)  Digitalin. 
The  active  principle  obtained  from  Digi¬ 
talis,  a  white,  intensely  bitter  substance, 
which  is  inodorous,  but  powerfully  irri¬ 
tates  the  nostrils.  (It  is  an  active  poison.) 

Digita'lis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Digi¬ 
talis.  Foxglove.  The  leaves  of  Digi- 
ta'lis  jmrpu'rea,  from  plants  of  the  second 
year’s  growth  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  dried 
leaf  of  Digitalis  purpurea,  gathered  when 
about  two-thirds  of  the  flowers  are  ex¬ 
panded  (Br.  Ph.). 

Foxglove.  See  Digitalis. 

?  Gelse'mium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  root 
of  Gelsemium  senipervirens. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid.  See  Acidum 
Hydrocyanicum  Re  I  of  mem. 

Rauroeer'asus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Cherry 
Laurel  Leaves.  The  fresh  leaves  of  the 
Primus  laurocerasus. 

Monkshood.  See  Aconitum. 

Nicotia'na  Tab'acum.  See  Tabacum. 

Oil  of  Almonds  (Oleum  Amygda¬ 
lae).  See  Class  XIX. 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds.  See  Oleum 
Amygdalae  Amarae. 

O'leum  Amyg'dalae  Ama'rae.  (IT. 
S.  Ph.)  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds.  The  oil 
obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  Amyg' dalus  com- 
niu'nis,  variety  ama'ra. 

Potas'sii  Cyan'idum.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Cyanide  of  Potassium.  A  substance  in 
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white,  opaque,  amorphous  pieces,  having 
an  alkaline  reaction. 

Potas'sii  Cyanure'tum.  See  Potassii 
Cyanidum. 

Prussic  Acid.  See  Acidum  Hydro- 
cyanicum. 


?  Spir’itus  Pyroxyl' icus.  Pyroxylic 

Sjiirit. 

Tab'acum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Tobacco.  The  dried  leaves  of  Nicotia'na 
tab'acum. 

Tobacco.  See  Tabacum. 


CLASS  TUI. 

EMETICS. 

MEDICINES  CAPABLE  OF  PRODUCING  VOMITING  IN  CERTAIN  DOSES,  AND  AS  AN  ORDI¬ 
NARY  RESULT. 


SECTION  I —Vegetable  Emetics. 

Ace'tum  Scil'Ia;.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Vine¬ 
gar  of  Squill.  See  Class  XII. 

Adder’s  Tongue.  SeeErythronium. 

American  Hellebore.  See  Teratrnm 
Viride. 

Apo$'ynum  Amlrossesnifo'lium. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Dogsbane.  The  root  of 
Apocynum  androseemi folium. 

Apoc'ynnm  Cannabi'imm.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Indian  Hemp.  The  root  of  Apoc¬ 
ynum  cannabinum. 

Ascle’pias  Gurassavi'ca.  Bastard  Ipe¬ 
cacuanha,  or  Blood  Weed. 

Ascle'pias  Incarna’ ta.  Flesh-colored 
Asclepias. 

Azed'arach.  (U.S.  Ph.)  See  Class  IX. 

Bloodroot.  See  Sanguinaria. 

Blue  Flag.  See  Iris  Versicolor. 

Buckbean.  See  Menyanthes  Tri- 
foliata. 

Cephae’lis  Ipecacuan'ha.  See  Ipe¬ 
cacuanha. 

Delphin'ium  Staphisa'gria.  Stavesacre. 

Erythro' nium  America' num.  Adder’s 
Tongue. 

Eupato'rium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tho- 
roughwort,  or  Boneset.  See  Class  II., 
Section  III.,  and  Class  XI.,  Section  I. 

Euphorbia  Corolla' t a.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Spurge,  or  Large-flowering  Spurge.  The 
root  of  Euphorbia  corollata. 

Euphor  bia  Ipecacuan'ha.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Ipecacuanha  Spurge.  The  root 
of  Euphorbia  ipecacuanha. 

Fever  Root.  See  Triosteum. 

Flesh-colored  Asclepias.  See  Ascle¬ 
pias  Incarnata. 

Florentine  Orris.  See  Iris  Floren- 
tina. 

Gille'nia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  root  of 
Gille'nia  trifolia'ta ,  and  of  Gille'nia 
stipula'  cea. 

Gille'nia  Trifolia'ta.  See  Gillenia. 
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Indian  Tobacco.  See  Eobelia. 

Ipecacuan'ha.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Ipecacuan.  The  root  of  Cephae'lis  ipe¬ 
cacuan'ha  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  dried  root  of 
Cephaelis  ipecacuanha  (Br.  Ph.). 

Ipecacuanha  Spurge.  See  Euphor¬ 
bia  Ipecacuanha. 

I'ris  Florenti'na.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Flo¬ 
rentine  Orris.  The  rhizoma  of  Iris  Flo- 
rentina.  See  Class  IX 

I'ris  Versic'olor.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Blue 
Flag.  The  rhizoma  of  Iris  versicolor. 

Eobe'lia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Indian 
Tobacco.  The  herb  of  Lobe’lia  infla'ta 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  herb  in  flower,  dried, 
of  Lobelia  infiata  (Br.  Ph.). 

Marsh  Trefoil.  See  Menyanthes 
Triffoliata. 

Me'lia  Azed'arach.  See  Azedaracli. 

Menyan' thes  Trifolia' ta.  Buckbean,  or 
Marsh  Trefoil. 

Milkweed.  See  Euphorbia  Corol¬ 
lata. 

Mustard.  See  Sinapis. 

Nicotia'na  Tab'acum.  SecTabacum. 

Phytolac'ca.  See  Phytolaccae  Bac- 
c*e. 

Phytolac'cae  Bac'cse.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Poke  Berries.  The  berries  of  Phyto¬ 
lac'ca  decan' dra. 

Phytolac'ca?  Radix.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Poke  Root.  The  root  of  Phytolac'ca 
decan'  dra. 

Poke  Berries.  See  Phytolaccse 
Baccse. 

Poke  Root.  See  Phytolacca;  Radix. 

Poly g' ala  Sen'ega.  See  Senega. 

Pride  of  China,  or  Pride  of  India. 
See  Azedarach. 

Queen’s  Root.  See  Stillingia. 

Sanguina'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Blood- 
root.  The  rhizoma  of  Sanguina'ria  C ana- 
den' sis. 

Scil'la.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Squill. 
See  Class  XII. 
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Sen'ega.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Seneka. 
See  Class  XII. 

Seneka.  See  Senega. 

Sina  pis.  (Br.  Ph.)  Mustard.  See 
next  article. 

Sina'pis  Al'I»a.  (U.S.  Ph.)  White 
Mustard.  See  Class  XVII. 

Spurge.  See  Euphorbia  Corollata. 

Squill.  See  Scilla. 

Stavesacre.  See  Delphinium  Sta- 
phisagria. 

Stillin'gia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  root 
of  Stillin' gia  sylvctt'ica. 

Tab'acnin.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  To¬ 
bacco.  See  Class  VII. 

Tobacco.  See  Tabacuin. 

Trios'teum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Fever  Root, 
or  Wild  Ipecac.  See  Class  IX. 

Vera'tria.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  An 
alkaloid  obtained  from  cevadilla.  A  pale- 
gray,  intensely  acrid  and  bitter  sub¬ 
stance,  without  smell,  but,  in  the  most 
minute  quantity,  powerfully  irritating 
the  nostrils.  (An  active  poison.) 

Vera'trum  Al'bnin.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
White  Hellebore.  The  rhizoma  of  Ve¬ 
ra  fru  m  album. 

Vera'trnm  Vir'ide.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
American  Hellebore.  The  rhizoma  of 
Veratrum  viride. 

Vinegar  of  Squill.  See  Acetum 
Scilla*. 

White  Hellebore.  See  Veratrum 
Album. 

Wild  Ipecac.  See  Triosteum. 

SECTION  II.— Mineral  Emetics. 

Antimonial  Powder.  See  Pulvis 
A  ntimonial  is. 

Antimo'nii  et  Polas'ste  Var'tras. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Tartar  Emetic.  Tartrate  of 
Antimony  and  Potassa.  A  salt  occur¬ 
ring  in  transparent  crystals,  which  be¬ 
come  white  and  opaque  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 

Antimo'nii  Ox'idum.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Oxide  of  Antimony.  A  white  or 
grayish-white  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

Antimo'nii  Sulphure'tum.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  Native 
tersulphuret  of  antimony,  purified  by 
fusion. 

Antimo'nium  Snlphura'tum. 

(Br.  Ph.)  Sulphurated  Antimony.  See 
Class  XI. 

Antimo'nium  Tartara'tum.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Tartarated  Antimony,  or  Tartar 


Emetic.  The  same  as  Antimonii  et 
Potass*  Tartras. 

Bichromate  of  Lead.  Sec  Plumbi 

Bicliromas. 

Bichromate  of  Potassa.  See  Potassa? 
Bicliromas. 

Blue  Vitriol.  See  Cupri  Sulphas. 
Chloride  of  Sodium.  See  Sodii  t'lilo* 
r  ilium. 

Cu'pri  Sul  phas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Sulphate  of  Copper,  or  Blue  Vitriol. 
See  Class  XVIII. 

Ilydrar'gyri  Sulphas  Via' va. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mercury, 
or  Turpeth  Mineral.  A  lemon-yellow 
powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Oxide  of  Antimony.  See  Antimonii 
Oxidum. 

Plum'bi  Bichro'mas.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bichromate  of  Lead. 

Potas  sa?  Bicliro'mas.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bichromate  of  Potassa.  A  substance  in 
the  form  of  orange-red,  anhydrous,  tabu¬ 
lar  crystals. 

Pnl'vis  Antimonia'lis.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Powder.  See  Class  XI. 

Salt.  See  Sodii  Chloridum. 

?  So'dii  t’lilo'ridum.  (U.S. and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common 
Salt.  See  Class  II.,  Section  V. 

Sulphate  of  Copper.  See  Cupri  Sul¬ 
phas. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc.  Sec  Zinci  Sul¬ 
phas. 

Sulphurated  Antimony.  See  Anti* 
monium  Sulphuratum. 

Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  See  Anti- 
monii  Snlphurctum. 

Tartar  Emetic.  See  Antimonii  et 
Potassa*  Tartras. 

Tartarated  Antimony.  See  Antiino- 
nium  Tartaratum. 

Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa. 
See  Antimonii  et  Potassa?  Tar¬ 
tras. 

Turpeth  Mineral.  See  Ilydrargyri 
Sulphas  Flava. 

Vi'num  Antimo'nii.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Wine,  or  Wine  of  Antimony. 
A  solution  of  tartar  emetic  in  sherry 
wine.  See  Class  XI. 

White  Vitriol.  See  Zinci  Sulphas. 
Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mercury.  See 
Hydrargyri  Sulphas  Flava. 

Zim'si  Sul'phas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  or  White  Vitriol.  A 
substanoe  occurring  in  colorless  crys¬ 
tals. 
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CLASS  IX. 

CATHARTICS. 

MEDICINES  WHICH  PRODUCE  EVACUATIONS  FROM  THE  BOWELS. 


SECTION  I.— Vegetable  Cathartics. 

?  Al'etris.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Star  Grass. 
See  Class  II.,  Section  II, 

Al'oe  Barbaden'sis.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Barbadoes  Aloes.  The  inspissated 
juice  of  the  leaves  of  Al'oe  vulga'ris. 

Al'oe  Capen'sis.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Cape 
Aloes. 

Al'oe  Hepat'ica.  Hepatic  Aloes. 

Al'oe  Socotri'na.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Socotrine  Aloes.  The  inspissated 
juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  Aloe  Socotrina 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
leaves  of  one  or  more  undetermined 
species  of  Aloe  (Br.  Ph.). 

Al'oe  Vulga'ris.  See  Aloe  Barba- 
densis. 

Aloes.  See  Aloe  Barbadensis,  Ac. 

American  Senna.  See  Cassia  Mari- 
landica. 

A'piuin  Petroseli'  num.  See  Petrose- 
lintiin. 

Apoc'ynum  Cannabi'nnan.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Indian  Hemp.  See  Class  VIII. 

Asagrie'a  Officina'lis.  See  Sabadilla. 

?  Ascle'pias.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Butterfly- 

weed.  See  Class  XI. 

?  Ascle'pias  Incarna'ta.  Elesh-colored 
Asclepias. 

f  Ascle'pias  Sijri'aca.  Common  Milk¬ 
weed,  or  Silkweed. 

Ascle'pias  Tubero'sa.  See  Asclepias. 

Azed'acach.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  bark 
of  the  root  of  Me'lia  azed! arach. 

Barbadoes  Nut.  See  Curcas  Pur- 
gans. 

Bear’s-foot.  See  Helleborus  Foeti- 
dus. 

Be'la.  Bael.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the 
JE'gle  Mar'melos.  (A  bland  and  excellent 
aperient.)  See  Class  I.,  Section  I. 

Bonne  Oil.  See  Oleum  Scsami. 

Black  Hellebore.  See  Helleborus. 

Bladder  Senna.  See  Colutea  Arbo- 
rescens. 

Blue  Flag.  See  Iris  Versicolor. 

Bryony.  The  root  of  Bn/o' niaal'ba. 

Buckbean.  See  Menyanthes  Trifo- 
liata. 

Buckthorn.  See  IUiamnus  Catbar- 
tieus. 

Burdock.  See  Lappa. 
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Butterflyweed.  See  Asclepias. 

Butternut.  See  Juglans. 

Cambo'gia.  (Br.  Ph.)  Gamboge. 
The  gum  resin  of  an  undetermined  spe¬ 
cies  of  Garcin'ia.  See  Oambogia. 

Car'thamus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Safflower,  or 
Dyer’s  Saffron.  (Laxative.)  See  Class  XI. 

Cas'sia.  (Br.  Ph.)  Purging  Cassia. 
The  pulp  of  the  pods  of  Cas'sia  fis'- 
tula.  See  Cassia  Fistula. 

Cas'sia  Acutifo'lia.  See  Senna. 

Cas'sia  Elonga'ta.  See  Senna. 

Cas'sia  Fis'tula.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Purg¬ 
ing  Cassia.  The  fruit  of  Cassia  fistula. 

Cas'sia  Marilan'dica.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
American  Senna.  The  leaves  of  Cassia 
Marilandica. 

Cas'sia  Obova'ta.  See  Senna. 

Castor  Oil.  See  Oleum  Ricini. 

Celandine.  See  Chelidonium Mujus. 

Cevadilla.  See  Sabadilla. 

Chelido' nium  Ma'jus.  Celandine. 

Cissam’ pelos  Parei'ra.  See  Pareira. 

Citrul'lus  Colocyn' this.  See  Colocyn- 
tbis. 

?  Col' chicum.  See  Classes  XXI.  and  X. 

Colocynth.  See  Colocynthis. 

Colocyn'this.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Colocynth.  The  fruit,  deprived  of  its 
rind,  of  Citrul'lus  colocyn'this. 

Colu'tea  Arbores'qem.  Bladder  Senna. 

Common  Silkweed.  See  Asclepias 
Syriaca. 

Convol'vulus  Pandura'tus..  Wild  Potato. 

Convol'vulus  Scammo'nia.  See  Scam- 
monium. 

Copai'ba.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Co- 
paiva.  See  Class  X. 

Copaiva.  See  Copaiba. 

Croton  Oil.  See  Oleum  Tiglii,  or 
Crotonis  Oleum. 

Cro'ton  Tig'lium.  See  Oleum  Tiglii. 

Croto'nis  O'leum.  See  Oleum  Cro¬ 
ton  is. 

Cu'cumi8  Colocyn' this.  See  Colocyn- 
tbis. 

Cur'cas  Pur' gam.  Barbadoes  Nut. 

j Delphin'ium  Stajjhisa'gria.  Stavesacre. 

Dyer’s  Saffron.  See  Cartbamus. 

Elate'rium.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  A 
substance  deposited  by  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  of  Momor' dica  elate'rium  (U.S.  Ph.). 
A  sediment  from  the  expressed  juice  of 
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the  fruit  of  Ecba'lium  officina'rum  (Br. 
Ph.). 

Elder.  See  Sambucus. 

Euon'ymus  Atropurpn' reus.  Wahoo. 
Exogo'nium  Pur'ga.  See  Jalapa. 
Extract  of  Butternut.  See  Extrac- 
tum  Jutland  is. 

Extrac'tum  Juglan'dis.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Extract  of  Butternut. 

Fever  Root.  See  Triosteum. 
Fi'cus.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Eig. 
(Laxative.) 

Fig.  See  Ficus. 

Flesh-colored  Asclepias.  See  Ascle- 
pias  Incarnata. 

Florentine  Orris.  See  Iris  Floren- 
tina. 

Frax'inus  Or'nus.  See  Manna. 
Gamboge.  See  Oambogia. 
Gambo'gia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Gamboge. 
The  concrete  juice  of  an  undetermined 
tree. 

Grat'iola  Officina'lis.  Hedge  Hyssop. 
Helleb'orus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black  Hel¬ 
lebore.  The  root  of  Helleb'orus  ni'ger. 

Helleb'orus  Foet'idus.  Bear’s-foot.  See 
Class  XXIII. 

Honey.  See  Mel. 

Horehound.  See  Marrubium. 
Ipomx'a  Jala' pa,  or  Ipomse'a  Pur'ga. 
See  Jalapa. 

I'ris  Florenti'na.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Flo¬ 
rentine  Orris.  The  rhizoma  of  Iris  Flo- 
rentina . 

I'ris  Versic'olor.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Blue 

Flag.  The  rhizoma  of  Iris  versicolor. 

Jala  pa.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Jalap. 
The  root  of  Exogo'nium  pur'ga,  or  Ipo¬ 
mse'a  jala' pa. 

Jala'pse  Resi'na.  (Br.  Ph.)  See  Re¬ 
sina  Jalapa;. 

Jat'roplia  Pur’ gam.  See  Curcas  Pur- 

g-ans. 

Ju'glans.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Butternut. 
The  inner  bark  of  the  root  of  the  Jug- 
Ians  cinerea. 

lap  pa.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Burdock.  The 
root  of  Lap'pa  mi' nor , 

Reptan'dra.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  root 
of  Veron'ica  Virgin' ica  (otherwise  called 
Leptandra  Virginica). 

Leptan'drin.  A  resinous  extract  from 
the  root  of  Veron'ica  Virgin' ica. 

Li'num  Cathar'ticum.  Purging  Flax. 
?  Eith'ia;Ci'tras.  (Br.  Ph.)  Citrate 
of  Lithia. 

Manila.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.).  The 
concrete  juice,  in  flakes,  of  Frax'inus 
or  nus,  and  of  Frax'inus  rotundifo'lia. 

?  Marru'bium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Hore¬ 
hound.  See  Class  II. 


Marsh  Trefoil.  See  Menyanthes. 

May  Apple.  See  Podophyllum. 

Mel.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Honey. 

Me'lia  Azed'arach.  See  Azedarach. 

Menyan'thes  Trifolia'ta.  Buckbean. 
or  Marsh  Trefoil. 

Molasses.  See  Syrupus  Fuscus. 

Momor'dica  Elate'rium.  See  Elate- 
rium. 

Mustard.  See  Sinapis  Alba. 

O'leum  Croto'nis.  (Br.  Ph.)  Croton 
Oil.  The  same  as  Oleum  Tiglii. 

?  O  leum  Ei'ni.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Flaxseed  or  Linseed  Oil.  See  Class  XX. 

O  leum  ©li'va;.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Olive  Oil,  or  Sweet  Oil.  The  oil  ex¬ 
pressed  from  the  fruit  of  the  O' lea  En- 
ropoe'a.  (Laxative.) 

O'leum  Ri$'ini.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Castor.  Oil.  The  oil  expressed  from  tho 
seeds  of  Ric/inus  commu'nis. 

O'leum  Ses'aini.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Benne 
Oil. 

O'leum  Tercbin'thinae.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of  Turpentine.  See  Class  X. 

O'leum  Tig'lii.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Croton 
Oil.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Croton  tiglium. 

Olive  Oil.  See  Oleum  Oliva;. 

Parei'ra.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Pareira 
Brava.  The  root  of  Cissam'pelos pared ra. 

Parei'ra  Bra'va.  See  Pareira. 

Parsley  Root.  See  Petroselinum. 

Petroselinum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Pars¬ 
ley  Root.  (Aperient.)  See  Class  X. 

Phytolac'cse  Ra’dix.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Poke  Root.  See  Class  VIII. 

Pleurisy  Root.  See  Asclepias  Tu- 
berosa. 

Podophyl'ii  Resi'na.  (Br.  Ph.) 
See  Resina  Podopliylli. 

Podophyllin.  See  Resina  Podo- 
pbylli. 

Podophyl'lum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
May  Apple.  The  rhizoma  of  Podophyl'¬ 
lum  pelta'tum. 

Polyg'ala  Rubel'la?  (U.S.  Ph.) 
The  root  and  herb  of  Polygala  rubella. 

Pride  of  China,  or  Pride  of  India.  See 
Azedaracli. 

Prune.  Seo  Prunum. 

Pru'num.  (U.S.  andBr.  Ph.)  Prune.. 
The  dried  fruit  of  Pru'nus  domes' tica.  (A 
mild  laxative.) 

Pru  'nus  Domes' tica.  See  Prunum. 

Purging  Cassia.  See  Cassia  Fistula. 

Purging  Flax.  See  Linum  Catliar- 
ticum. 

Queen’s  Root.  See  Stilling-ia. 

Resi'na  Jala'pae.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Resin 
of  Jalap. 
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Resi'na  Podophyl'li.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Resin  of  Podophyllum. 

Resi'na  Scammo'nli.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Resin  of  Scammony. 

Rham'nus  Cathar'ticue.  Buckthorn. 
Rhe'um.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Rhu¬ 
barb.  The  root  of  like' urn  palma'tum 
and  of  other  species  of  Rheum  (U.S. 
Ph.).  The  root  of  one  or  more  undeter¬ 
mined  species  of  Rheum  (Br.  Ph.). 
Rhubarb.  See  Rheum. 

Rie'inus  Gommu'nis.  See  Oleum  lii- 
cini. 

Sabadil’la.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ccva- 
dilla.  The  fruit  of  Vera'tnm  nabadil'la 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  dried  fruit  of  Asagrse'a 
ojjicina’ lis  (Br.  Ph.). 

Sambu'cns.  Eider.  The  inner  bark. 
See  Class  XI. 

Sa'po.  (U.S.Ph.)  Soap.  Soap  made 
with  soda  and  olive  oil.  (Mostly  given 
in  combination  with  other  medicines). 
Sa'po  Vulga'ris.  Common  Soap.  See 

Sapo. 

Scammo'niie  IS  a  'dix.  (Br.  Ph.) 

Scatnmony  Root. 

Scammo'nia;  Resi'na.  (Br.  Ph.) 
See  Resina  Scammonii. 

Scasnmo'nium.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Scammony.  The  concrete  juice  of  the 
root  of  ConvoV value  scammo'nia  (U.S. 
Ph.).  A  gum  resin  obtained  from  the 
living  root  of  Convoloulus  scamraonia 
(Br.  Ph.). 

Scammony.  See  Scammoniain. 
?Sen'ega.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Senoka. 
See  Class  XII. 

Seneka.  See  Senega. 

Sen  na.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Senna.  The 
leaflets  of  Cas'sia  ae.utifo’lia,  of  Cas'sia 
obovu’ta,  and  of  Cas'sia  elorrga'ta. 

Sen'na  Alexandri'na.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Alexandrian  Senna.  The  leaves  of  Cas¬ 
sia  lanceolata  and  Cassia  obovata. 

Sen'na  In'dica.  (Br.  Ph.)  Tinni- 
velly  Senna.  The  leaves  of  Cassia  clon- 
gata. 

Sina'pis.  (Br.  Ph.)  Mustard.  See 
Class  XVII. 

Sina'pis  Al'ba.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Mus¬ 
tard.  (The  unbroken  seed  is  laxative.) 
See  Class  XVII. 

Sina'pis  Jfi'gra.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black 
Mustard.  See  Class  XVII. 

Stavesacre.  See  Delphinium. 
Stillin'gia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Queen’s 
Root.  The  root  of  Stillin'gia  sylcat'ica. 
Sweet  Oil.  Sec  Oleum  Olivae. 
Syrn'pus  Fus'cns.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
‘‘Brown  Syrup,”  or  Molasses.  (Laxa¬ 
tive.) 


Tainarin'dns.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Tamarind.  (Aperient.)  See  Class  VI. 

Taraxacum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Dandelion.  See  Class  X. 

?  Terebin  lliina.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tur¬ 
pentine.  See  Class  X. 

Thera 'aca.  (Br.  Ph.)  Treacle.  The 
uncrystallizcd  residue  of  the  refining  of 
sugar.  See  Syrupns  Fuscus. 

Treacle.  See  Theriaca. 
Trios'teum.  (U.S.Ph.)  Fever  Root. 
The  root  of  Trios' team  perfolia'tum. 
Turpentine.  See  Terebinthina. 
Vera'trin.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  An 
alkaloid  obtained  from  cevadilla.  See 
Class  VIII.,  Section  I. 

Vera'trnm  Album.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
White  Hellebore.  See  Class  VIII.,  Sec¬ 
tion  I. 

?  Vera'trnm  Vir'ide.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
American  Hellebore.  See  Class  VIII. 
Veron'ica  Virgin' ica.  See  Feptandra. 
Wahoo.  Sec  Euonymus  Atropur- 
pureus.  » 

White  Hellebore.  See  Veratrnm 
Album. 

Wild  Ipecac.  See  Triosteum. 

Wild  Potato.  See  Convolvulus 

Panduratus. 

SECTION  II,— Mineral  Cathartics. 

Acetate  of  Magnesia.  See  Magnesise 
Acelas. 

Acetate  of  Potassa.  See  Potassa; 
Acetas. 

Antimonial  Powder.  See  Pulvis  An- 
tinionialis. 

Bitartrate  of  Potassa.  See  Potassse 
Bitartras. 

Black  Oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 

drargyri  ©xidum  Nigrum. 

Brimstone.  See  Sulphur. 

Calcined  Magnesia.  See  Magnesia. 
Calomel.  See  Calomelas. 
Calom'elas.  (Br.  Ph.)  Calomel.  Same 

as  Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Mite. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  See  Magne¬ 
sia;  Car  bonus. 

Chloride  of  Magnesium.  Sec  Mag- 
nesii  Chloridum. 

Citrate  of  Potassa.  See  Potassse 
Citras. 

Citrate  of  Soda.  See  Soda;  Citras. 
Cream  of  Tartar.  Sec  Potassa;  Bi¬ 
tartras. 

Crystals  of  Tartar.  See  Potassa; 
Bitartras. 

Epsom  Salts.  See  Magnesias  Sul¬ 
phas. 

Glauber’s  Salts.  See  Soda;  Sulphas. 
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llyclrar’gj'ri  Oiloridum  Mi'te. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Calomel.  Mild  Chloride  of 
Mercury.  See  Class  XXI. 

Hydrar'gyri  Ox'idum  Ni'grum.  Black 
Oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Classes  XIV. 
and  XXI. 

Li'quor  Magnefsi*  Citra'lis. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Mag¬ 
nesia. 

Magne'sia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Cal¬ 
cined  Magnesia.  A  white  powder  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by 
acids  without  effervescence. 

Jfagne'sisc  Ace'tas.  Acetate  of  Mag¬ 
nesia. 

Mag'ne'siae  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  A 
white  substance  in  powder  or  pulverulent 
masses,  wholly  dissolved  by  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid. 

Mag’ne'she  Sulphas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  or  Epsom 
Salts.  A  salt  in  minute  colorless  crys¬ 
tals,  which  slowly  effloresce  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  are  very  soluble  in  wa^er. 

Jfayn/:'sii  Chlo'ridum.  Chloride  of 
Magnesium. 

Mangane'sii  Sulphas.  (U.S.Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Manganese.  (Cholagogue.) 
Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 

ilrargyri  tliioridmn  Mite. 

Muriate  of  Magnesia.  See  Magnesii 

Chloriduni. 

Phosphate  of  Soda.  See  Sodse  Phos- 
phas. 

Potas'sse  Aee'tas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Acetate  of  Potassa.  See  Class  X. 

Potas'sae  Bitar'tras.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bitartrate  of  Potassa,  or  Cream  of  Tartar. 
See  Class  VI. 

Potas'sa;  Ci'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Citrate  of  Potassa.  (A  cooling 
aperient.)  See  Class  XI. 

Potas'sae  et  So'dsc  Tar'tras.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda,  or 
Rochelle  Salt.  A  substance  in  colorless 
transparent  crystals,  which  are  wholly 
and  readily  soluble  in  five  parts  of  boil¬ 
ing  water. 

Potas'sa;  Sul'phas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Sulphate  of  Potash,  sometimes 
called  Vitriolated  Tartar.  A  salt  in  hard 
colorless  crystals,  unalterable  in  the  air, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

Potas'sse Tar'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Tartrate  of  Potash.  A  salt  in  white 
or  colorless  crystals,  wholly  and  readily 
soluble  in  four  parts  of  boiling  water. 

Potassa;  Tar'tras  As 'id  a.  (Br. 
54 


Ph.)  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash.  The 
same  as  Potassa;  Bitartras. 

? Pul' vis  Antimonia'lis.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Powder.  See  Class  XI. 

Rochelle  Salt.  See  Soda;  et  Potas- 
sae  Tart  r as. 

Salt.  See  Sodii  C’hloriduiii. 

So' dir.  Ci'tras.  Citrate  of  Soda. 

So'dae  et  Potas'sa;  Tar'tras.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda,  or 
Rochelle  Salt.  See  Potassae  et  Soda; 
Tartras. 

So'da;  Phos'phas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Phosphate  of  Soda.  A  salt  in 
colorless  transparent  crystals,  which 
speedily  effloresce  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

So'da;  Su S  ' pitas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Soda,  or  Glauber’s  Salts.  A  salt 
in  colorless  crystals,  which  rapidly  efflo¬ 
resce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are 
wholly  soluble  in  water. 

So' dir  Tar'tras.  Tartrate  of  Soda. 

So'dii  tTilo'ridmn.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Sodium.  Common 
Salt.  See  Class  II.,  Section  III. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Magnesia.  See 
liquor  Magnesite  Citratis. 

Sublimed  Sulphur.  See  Sulphur 
Suhlimatuni. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia.  See  Magne¬ 
sia;  Suiphas. 

Sulphate  of  Manganese.  See  Man- 
ganesig  Sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  Potash.  See  Potassae 
Sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  See  Soda;  Sul- 
phas. 

Sul'plsur  JiO'tum.  (U-  S.  Ph.) 
Washed  Sulphur.  Sublimed  sulphur 
thoroughly  washed  with  water.  See 
Class  XI. 

Sul'phur  Prfecipita'tnm.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Precipitated  Sulphur. 
See  Class  XI. 

Sul'phui*  Snhliuia'tum.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Sublimed  Sulphur.  A  greenish- 
yellow  powder  which  is  entirely  volati¬ 
lized  by  heat. 

Tartrate  of  Potash..  See  Potassae 
Tartras. 

Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda.  See 

Potassa*  et  Soda;  Tartras. 

Tartrate  of  Soda.  See  Jsodae  Tar¬ 
tras. 

Vitriolated  Tartar.  See  Potassae 

Sulphas. 

Washed  Sulphur.  See  Sulphur  To* 
t  u  in. 
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CLASS  X. 

DIURETICS. 

MEDICINES  WHICH  INCREASE  THE  SECRETION  OF  URINE. 


A' bi.es  Balsa' mea.  See Terebinthina. 
Acetate  of  Potassa.  See  Fotassse 
Acetas. 

Acetate  of  Soda.  See  Sodae  Acetas. 
Ace'tum  Col'chici.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Vine¬ 
gar  of  Colchicum. 

?  Ace'twin  Scil'lse.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Vine¬ 
gar  of  Squill. 

?  Aconite.  See  Aconitum. 

?  Aconi  tum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Aconite. 
American  Hellebore.  See  Veratrusn 
Viride. 

Ammo'nise  Bcnzo'as.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Benzoate  of  Ammonia. 

Anacar'dium  Occidenta'le.  Cashew 
Nut.  See  Class  XVIII. 

A'pium  Petroseli'num.  See  Petrose- 
linum. 

Apo^'ynum  Cannabi'nnm.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Indian  Hemp.  See  Class  VIII. 

A'quaAs'idiCarbon'ici.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Carbonic  Acid  Water.  See  Class  XI. 

?  Ar'butus  U'va  Ur' si.  See  Class  I. 
Armora'cia.  (Br.  Ph.)  Horseradish 
Root.  The  fresh  root  of  Cochlea'ria 
armora'cia.  See  Class  XV. 

Artichoke  (Garden).  See  Cynara 
Scolymus. 

Aspar' agus  Officina1  lis. 

At’ropa  Belladon'na.  See  Bella¬ 
donna. 

Balsam  of  Copaiva.  See  Copaiba. 
Baros'ma  Crena'ta,  Baros'ma  Betuli'na, 

etc.  See  Buchn,  and  Bucco. 

Belladon'na.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  same 

as  Belladonnae  Folium. 

Belladonna  Leaf.  See  Belladonnae 
Folium. 

Belladonna  Root.  See  Belladonna; 
Radix. 

Belladon'na;  Fo'lium.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Belladonna  Leaf.  See  Class  V. 

Belladon'na;  Ra'dix.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Belladonna  Root.  Sec  Class  V. 
Biborate  of  Soda.  See  Borax. 
Bicarbonate  of  Potassa.  See  Potas¬ 
sa;  Bicarbonas. 

Bitartrate  of  Potash.  See  Potassa; 
Bitartras. 

Borate  of  Soda.  See  Soda;  Boras. 
Bo'rax.  (Br.  Ph.)  Biborate  of  Soda. 
Borax. 

Broom.  See  Scoparins. 
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Buc'co.  (Br.  Ph.)  Buchu.  The  dried 

leaves  of  Baros'ma  betuli'na,  B.  crenula'ta, 
and  B.serratifo'lia.  See  next  article. 

Bn'cliu.  (U.S. Ph.)  Buchu, or Bookoo. 
The  leaves  of  Baros'ma  crena'ta  (Dios'  - 
ma  crena'ta),  and  of  other  species  of  Ba- 
rosma. 

Burdock.  See  Bappa. 

Cakin' ca  or  Cainca. 

Canada  Turpentine.  See  Terebin¬ 
th  inn. 

Cantharides.  See  Cantharis. 

Can'tharis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Span¬ 
ish  Elies,  or  Canthar'ides.  See  Class 
XVI. 

Can'tharis  Vitta'ta.  Potato  Elies.  See 
Class  XVI. 

Cap' paris  Spino'sa.  Caper-Bush. 

Carbonate  of  Potash.  See  Potassa; 
Carbonas. 

Carbonic  Acid  Water.  See  Aqua 
Acidi  Carbon  ici. 

Caro'ta.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Carrot  Seed,  and 
Root  of  Wild  Carrot.  Dau’cus  caro’ta. 

Cashew  Nut.  See  Anacardium 
©ecidentale. 

ChimapU'ila.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Pipsis- 
sewa.  The  leaves  of  Chimaph'ila  umbel- 
la'  ta. 

Cissam'pelos  Parei'ra.  See  Fareira. 

Clem'atis  Erec'ta  (Virgin’s  Bower),  and 
other  species  of  Clematis. 

Cochlea' ria  Armora'  cia.  See  Armo- 
racia. 

Cochlea' ria  Officina' lis.  Scurvy  Grass. 

Col'chici  Cor'mus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Col¬ 
chicum  Conn.  The  same  as  Colchici 
Radix. 

Col'chici  Ra'dix.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Col¬ 
chicum  Root.  See  Class  XXI. 

Col'chici  Se'men.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Colchicum  Seed.  See  Class  XXI. 

Colchicum  Root.  Sec  Colchici  Ra¬ 
dix. 

Colchicum  Seed.  See  Colchici  Se¬ 
men. 

?  Convol'vulus  Pandura'tus.  Wild  Po¬ 
tato.  See  Class  IX.,  Section  I. 

Copai  ba.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Co- 
paiva,  or  Balsam  of  Copaiba.  The  juice 
of  Copaif  era  midtij'uga,  and  of  other 
species  of  Copaifera  (U.S.  Ph.).  The 
oleo-resin  obtained  from  the  trunk  of 
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Copaifera  multijuga  and  other  species  of 
Copaifera  (Br.  Ph.). 

Copaifera  Multi j'  uga.  See  Copaiba. 

Copaiva.  See  Copaiba. 

Gory dr alia  Formo'sa.  Turkey  Corn. 

Creasote.  See  Creasotum. 

Creasotum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Crea¬ 
sote.  See  Class  V. 

Cnbe'ba.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Cubeb, 
or  Cubebs.  The  berries  of  Pi' per  cube'ba 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  unripe  fruit,  dried,  of 
Cnbe'ba  officina'lis  (Br.  Ph.). 

Cyn'ara  Scol'ymus.  Garden  Artichoke. 

Cyt'isus  Scopa'rius.  See  Scoparius. 

Dandelion.  See  Taraxacum. 

Daph'ne  Gnid'ium.  See  Mezereum. 

Daph'ne  Mezere'um.  See  Mezereum. 

JDau'ci  Ra'dix.  Garden  Carrot  Root. 

Dau'cus  Caro'ta.  See  Carota. 

Delphinium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Larkspur. 
The  seed  of  Pelphin'ium  consol' ida. 

?  Pelphin'ium  Staphisa' gria.  Staves- 
acre. 

Digitalis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Fox¬ 
glove.  Digitalis.  See  Class  VII. 

Dios'ma  Crena'ta.  See  Buchu. 

Dulcama'ra.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Bittersweet.  See  Class  V. 

Epige'a  Re' pens.  Trailing  Arbutus. 

Erig'eron.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Fleabanc. 
The  herb  of  Erig'eron  lieterophyl'lum 
and  of  Erig'eron  PhiladeV phicum. 

Erig'eron  Canaden'se.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Canada  Fleabane.  The  herb  of  Erigeron 
Canadense. 

Erig'eron  Heterophyl'lum.  See  Erige¬ 
ron. 

Fer'ri  Iod'idum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Iodide 
of  Iron.  See  Class  XIII.  and  Class  II., 
Section  V. 

Fleabane.  See  Erigeron. 

Foxglove.  See  Digitalis. 

Garden  Artichoke.  See  Cynara 
Scolymus. 

Garden  Carrot.  See  Dauci  Radix. 

Gene’va.  See  Gin. 

Gin  ( Gene'va ).  Spirit  distilled  from 
juniper  berries. 

Hellebore,  White.  See  Veratrum 
Album. 

Hemides'mus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Indian 
Sarsaparilla.  See  Class  II.,  Section  II. 

Horseradish.  See  Armoracia. 

Indian  Hemp.  See  Apocynum  Can- 
liabinum. 

Indian  Sarsaparilla.  See  Hemides- 

mus. 

?  I'ris  Florenti'na.  (U.  S.  Ph.) 
Florentine  Orris. 

?  I'ris  Versic'olor.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Blue 
Flag. 


Junip'erus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Juniper. 
Juniper  Berries.  The  fruit  of  Junip'erus 

commu'nis. 

Junip'erus  Virginia'na.  (U.  S. 

Ph.)  Red  Cedar.  See  Class  XIII. 
Lactu'ca  Viro'sa.  Acrid  Lettuce. 
Eap'pa.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Burdock.  Sea 
Class  IX. 

Larkspur.  See  Delphinium. 

Leon' todon  Tarax' acum.  See  Tarax¬ 
acum. 

li'quor  Cal'cii  Chlo'ridi.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Cal¬ 
cium. 

Liquor  Potas'sse.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Potassa.  See  Class 
XXII. 

Eycopo'dium.  (U.  S.  Ph.)  The 

sporules  of  Lycopo'dium  clava'tum  and 
other  species  of  Lycopodium. 

Mastic.  See  Masticbe. 

Mas'ticlie.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Mas¬ 
tic.  Mastich.  The  concrete  juice  of 
Pista'cia  lentis'cus  (U.S..  Ph.).  A  resin¬ 
ous  exudation  from  the  stem  of  Pistacia 
lentiscus  (Br.  Ph.). 

Meadow  Saffron.  See  Colchiei  Ra¬ 
dix,  or  Colchicum. 

Mezereon.  See  Mezereum.  . 
Mezere'um.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Me¬ 
zereon.  See  Class  XVI. 

Nicotia'na  Tab' acum.  See  Tabacum. 
Nitrate  of  Potash.  See  Potassse  Jfi- 
tras. 

Oilof  Copaiba.  See  Oleum  Copaibte. 
Oil  of  Turpentine.  See  Oleum  Te- 
rebinthina?. 

Oleum  Copai'bae.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Oil  of  Copaiba. 

O'leum  Cube'ba;.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Oil  of  Cubeb. 

O'leum  Junip'eri.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Oil  of  Juniper. 

O'leum  Suc'^ini.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Amber.  See  Class  IV. 

O'leum  Terebin'tbina;.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of  Turpentine.  The  vola¬ 
tile  oil  distilled  from  the  turpentine  of 
Pi'nus  palus'tris  or  Pi'nus  tse'da. 

Parei'ra.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Pareira 
Brava.  The  root  of  Cissam'pelos  parei'ra 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  dried  root  of  Cissampe- 
los  pareira  (Br.  Ph.). 

Paricta'ria  Officina'lis.  Wall  Pelli- 
tory. 

Parsley  Root.  See  Petroselinum. 
Petroseli'num.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Parsley. 
The  root  of  Petroseli'num  sati'vum,  other¬ 
wise  called  A' pium  petroseli'num. 

Phos'phorus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  See  Class 
III. 
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Prnus  Palus'tris.  See  Terebintlii- 
na,  and  Pix  Liqnida. 

Pi' per  Cube'  ba.  See  Clibeba. 

Pipsissewa.  See  Oiimaphila. 

Pista'cin  Leniis'cus.  Sec  Masticlte. 

Fix  la'quida.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Tar.  The  impure  turpentine  procured 
by  burning  from  the  wood  of  Pi’nus  pa- 
las’ trie  and  of  other  species  of  Pinna  ( U.S. 
Ph.).  A  bituminous  liquid  obtained  from 
the  wood  of  Pi’nus  ai/lvea'tria  and  other 
pines  by  destructive  distillation  (Br.  Ph.). 

Poli/i/' aln  Sen'ega.  See  Senega. 

Potas'sae  Aee'taa.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Acetate  of  Potassa.  A  white  de¬ 
liquescent  salt,  wholly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. 

JPotas'sse  Bicarbo 'n as.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa.  Sal 
leratus.  See  Class  XXII. 

Potas'sse  Bitar'tras.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bitartrate  of  Potash,  or  Cream  of  Tar¬ 
tar.  See  Class  VI. 

Potas'sae  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Potash;  otherwise 
called  Subcarbonate  of  Potash.  See 
Class  XXII. 

Potas'sae  ITi'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Nitrate  of  Potash,  Nitre,  or  Saltpetre. 
See  Class  VI. 

Potato  Flies.  See  Cantharis  Vittata. 

Red  Cedar.  See  Juniperns  Virgi¬ 
nian  a. 

Seii'Ia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Squill. 
See  Class  XII. 

Seopa'rius.  (U.  S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Broom.  The  tops  of  Ci/t'isns  seopa'rius 
(U.S.  Ph.).  The  tops  of  Sarotham'nus 
seopa'rius  (Br.  Ph.). 

Scurvy  Grass.  See  Coetilearia  Offi¬ 
cinalis. 

Sen'ega.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Seneka. 
Sec  Class  XII. 

Seneka.  See  Senega. 

?  Scrpenta'ria.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sorpentary,  or  Virginia  Snakeroot.  See 
Class  II.,  Section  III. 

So'dse  Ace'tas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Acetate 
of  Soda.  A  substance  in  white  or  color- 
loss  crystals,  which  ethorcsco  in  dry  air, 
and  are  wholly  soluble  in  water. 

So'dse  Bo'ras.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Borate 
of  Soda,  or  Borax.  See  Class  VI. 

3  So'dse  Snl'phas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Soda,  or  Glauber’s  Salts.  See 
Class  IX. 
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Solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium.  See 
Idquor  Caleii  Chloridi. 

Solution  of  Potassa.  See  Liquor 

Potassse. 

Spanish  Flies.  See  Cantbaris. 
Spur'tium  Jun'ceum.  Spanish  Broom. 
Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether.  See  Spiritus 
iEtheris  Nitrosi. 

Spir  itns  Jl'tlicris  Ailro  si.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether, 
or  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre.  See  Class  IV., 
and  Class  XI.,  Section  II. 

Spir'  itns  Junip'eri. 

Squill.  See  Scilla. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre.  See  Spiritns 
AEtbesls  Nitrosi. 

?  Tab'acnm.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  To¬ 
bacco.  See  Classes  VII.  and  V. 

Tar.  Sec  Pix  Liqnida. 
Tarax'acum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Dandelion.  The  root  of  Tarax'acum 
clensleo’nis. 

Terebin'tliina.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Turpen¬ 
tine.  The  concrete  juice  of  Pi'nus  pa- 
lus'tris  and  of  other  species  of  Pinna. 
Tobacco.  See  Tahaeum. 

Trailing  Arbutus.  See  Bpigea  lie- 
pens. 

Turkey  Corn,  or  Turkey  Pea.  See 
Corydalis  Formosa. 

?  Ul'mus  Campes'tris.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Broad-leaved  Elm.  Sco  Class  XIX. 

Vera'trmn  Al'bum.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
White  Hellebore.  See  Class  VIII. 

Vera'tmin  Vir'ide.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
American  Hellebore.  See  Class  VIII. 

Vi'inim  Col'cliiei.  (Br.  Ph.)  Wine 
of  Colchicum.  The  same  as  Vimiia 
Colclilei  Radieis. 

Vi'nutn  C’oi'ciiici  Radi'eis.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Wine  of  Colchicum  Root.  See 
Class  XXL 

Virginia  Snakeroot.  See  Serpen  ta» 

ria. 

Virgin’s  Bower.  See  Clematis. 

Wall  Pellitory.  See  Parietaria  Offi¬ 
cinalis. 

White  Hellebore.  See  Veratrum 
Album. 

White  Turpentine.  See  Terebin- 
tic  ilia. 

Wild  Potato.  See  Convolvulus 
Panduratus. 

Wine  of  Colchicum  Root.  See  Vi» 

mim  Colehiei  Radieis. 

Wintergreen.  See  Cliimapliila. 


NAUSEATING  DIAPHORETICS.— REFRIGERANT  DIAPHORETICS. 


CLASS  XI. 

DIAPHORETICS. 

MEDICINES  WHICH  PROMOTE  PERSPIRATION.  DIAPHORETICS  MAY  BE  DIVIDED  INTd 
NAUSEATING,  REFRIGERANT,  AND  STIMULATING. 


SECTION  I— Nauseating  Diaphoretics. 
Aconite.  See  Aconitum. 

Aconite  Root.  See  Aconiti  Radix. 
?  Aconi'ti  Fo'lium.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Aconite  Leaf.  See  Class  VII. 

?  Aconi'ti  Ra'tlix.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Aconite  Root.  See  Class  VII. 

?  Aconi'tum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Aconite 
Leaf.  See  Class  VII. 

Aconi'tum  Napel'lus.  See  Aconitum. 
Antimonial  Powder.  See  Pulvis  An- 
timonialis. 

Antimonial  Wine.  See  Vinum  An- 
timonii. 

Antimo'nii  et  Potas'ste  Tar'tras. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and 
Potassa,  or  Tartar  Emetic.  See  Class 
VIII. 

Antimo'nii  Sulphure'tum.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 
Antimo'nium  Snlphura'tum. 

(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Sulphurated  Anti¬ 
mony,  or  Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Anti¬ 
mony.  A  tersulphuret  of  antimony,  with 
a  small  and  variable  amount  of  the 
teroxide  of  antimony.  An  orange-red 
powder,  whence  it  has  been  termed  anti¬ 
mo'nii  sulphure' turn  au' rerun  (Ed.  Ph.),  or 
“  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony.” 

Antimo'nium  Tartara'tum.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Tartarated  Antimony.  The  same 
as  Antimonii  et  Potassa;  Tartras. 

A  rum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Indian  Turnip. 
See  Class  XII. 

Button  Snakeroot.  See  Eryngium 
Aquaticum. 

Cephae'lis  Ipecacuan'ha.  See  Ipe¬ 
cacuanha. 

f  Col'chicum.  See  Classes  XXI.  and  X. 
Dragon  Root.  See  Arum. 

?  Elecampane.  See  Inula. 

Eryn'gium  Aquat'icum.  Button  Snake- 
root. 

Eupato'rium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tho- 
roughworf,  or  Boneset.  See  Class  II., 
Section  III. 

Indian  Tobacco.  See  Eobelia. 
Indian  Turnip.  See  Arum. 

?  in  ula.  Elecampane. 
Ipecacuan'ha.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Ipecacuan,  or  Ipecac.  See  Class  VIII. 
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Eobe'lia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Indian 
Tobacco.  See  Class  VIII. 

Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 
Sec  Antimonium  Sulphuratum. 

Pul'vis  Antimonia'lis.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Powder.  A  powder  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  bone-phosphate  of  lime 
and  antimonious  acid.  Essentially  the 
same  as  James’s  Powder. 

Tartar  Emetic.  See  Antimonii  et 
Potassa;  Tartras. 

Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa. 
See  Antimonii  et  Potassa*  Tartras. 

Vinum  Antimonia'Ie.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Wine.  See  next  article. 

Vi'num  Antimo'nii.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Wine,  or  Wine  of  Antimony. 
A  solution  of  tartar  emetic  in  sherry  wine. 
See  Class  VIII. 

Water  Eryngo.  See  Eryngium 
Aquaticum. 

SECTION  II— Refrigerant  Diaphoretics. 
Acetate  of  Ammonia  (Solution  of). 

See  Eiquor  Ammonite  Acetatis. 

Ammonia*  Aceta'tis  Ei'quor. 
(Br.  Ph.)  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Am¬ 
monia.  See  Eiquor  Ammonia;  Ace¬ 
tatis. 

Ammo'nite  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  Sal  Vol¬ 
atile,  or  Smelling  Salts.  See  Class  III. 

A'qua  A^'idi  Carbon'ici.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Carbonic  Acid  Water.  Water  im¬ 
pregnated  with  five  times  its  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  See  Ammo¬ 
nite  Carbonas. 

Carbonic  Acid  Water.  See  Aqua 
Acitii  Carbonic!. 

Citrate  of  Potassa.  See  Potasste  Ci¬ 
trus. 

Ei'quor  Ammonia*  Aceta'tis. 

(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Solution  of  Acetate 
of  Ammonia.  Also  called  Spir'itus  Min- 
dere'ri,  or  Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Li'quor  Ammo' nix  Citra'tis.  Solution 
of  Citrate  of  Ammonia. 

?  Ei'quor  Cal'cii  Clilo'ridi.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium. 
See  Class  X. 
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Id'quor  Potas'sse  Citra'tis.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Potassa. 

Nitrate  of  Potassa,  or  Nitre.  See  Po- 
tasssr  NItras. 

Poras'ssc  Ci'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Citrate  of  Potassa.  See  Class  VI. 

Potas'sa;  Sfi'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Nitrate  of  Potash,  or  Nitre.  See 
Class  VI. 

Potas'sii  Ferrocyan  'idum.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium.  See 
Class  VI. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia.  See 
Jtiquor  Amnioniic  Acetatis. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Ammonia.  See 
XAquor  Ammonia;  Citratis. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Potassa.  See 
r.iquor  Potassm  Citratis. 

Spirit  of  Nitrous,  or  Nitric,  Ether. 
See  Spiritns  ACtlieris  Jfitrosi. 

Spir'itus  Jl'theris  Nitro'si.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Spirit  of  Nitrons  Ether, 
or  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre  (formerly  Spirit 
of  Nitric  Ether).  See  Class  IV. 

Spir'itus  Mindere'ri,  or  Spirit  of  Min- 
dererus.  See  Fiquor  Ammonia;  Ace- 
tatis. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre.  Sec  Spiritus 
iEtheris  BTitrosi. 

SECTION  III.— Stimulating  and  Altera¬ 
tive  Diaphoretics. 

Acrid  Lettuce.  See  Factuca  Virosa. 

Adanso'nia  Digita'ta.  The  Baobab- 
tree. 

American  Dittany.  See  Cunila  Ma¬ 
riana. 

Ammoni'acum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Ammoniac.  See  Class  XII. 

?  Ammo'nise  Phos'phas.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Phosphate  of  Ammonia. 

?  A'qua  Ammo’niie.  (U.S.  Ph.)  So¬ 
lution  of  Ammonia.  See  Classes  XVII. 
and  XXII. 

Ariatol  o'  cilia  Serpentci'ria.  See  Ser- 
pentaria. 

Ascle'psas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Butterfly- 
weed.  The  root  of  Ascle'pias  tubero'sa. 

Ascle'pias  Tubero'sa.  See  Asclepias. 

Balm.  See  Melissa. 

Baobab.  See  Adansonia  liigitata. 

Bark  of  Sassafras  Root.  See  Sassa¬ 
fras  Itadieis  Cortex. 

Bisulphuret  of  Carbon,  or  Sulphuret 
of  Carbon. 

Boneset.  See  Fupatorinns. 

Burdock.  See  Lappa. 

Butterflywced.  See  Asclepias. 

Calot'ropis  Gigante'a.  Madar,  or  Mu- 
dar. 


Car'tlsamus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Dyer’s 
Saffron,  or  Safflower.  The  flowers  of 
Car'thamus  tincto'rius. 

?  Col'  chi  cum.  See  Classes  XXL  and  X. 
Cro'cns.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Saffron. 
See  Class  IV. 

C uni' la  Maria’ nn.  American  Dittany. 
JDciph'ne  Gnid'inm.  See  Mezereum. 
Daph'ne  Mezere'um.  See  Mezereum. 
Dorste'nia  Contrayer'va.  (Aromatic 
and  tonic.) 

Dyer’s  Saffron.  See  Cartbamus. 
Elder.  See  Sambucus. 
Enpato'rinm.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Thorough- 
wort,  or  Boneset.  See  Class  II.,  Sec¬ 
tion  III. 

Guaiac.  See  Ciwaiaei  Resina, 
©uai'aei  Lig'nnm,  (U.S.  and  Br. 

Ph.)  Guaiacum  Wood.  Lignum  Vitse. 
The  wood  of  Gucii'aeum  officina'le. 

CSuai'aci  Resi'na.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Guaiac.  The  concrete  juice  of 
Gitai'ctcvm  officina'le  (U.S.  Ph.).  The 
resin  obtained  from  the  stem  of  Guaia- 
cum  officinale  (Br.  Ph.). 

Guai'acum  Officina'le.  See  Guaiaci 
Resina. 

Junip'erus  Sabi'na.  See  Sabina. 
Lactn'ca  Viro'sa.  Acrid  Lettuce.  See 
Class  V. 

laip'pa.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Burdock.  See 
Class  IX. 

Lau'rus  Sas'safras.  See  Sassafras. 
Id'qnor  Ammo'uuc.  (Br.  Ph.)  See 
Aqua  Ammoniac. 

Madar.  Sec  Falotropis  Gigantea. 
Magno'lia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Magnolia. 
See  Class  II.,  Section  III. 

?  Melis  sa.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Balm.  See 
Class  II.,  Section  IV. 

Mezc'reon.  See  Mezereum. 
Mezere'um.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Mezereon.  See  Class  XVI. 

Mudar.  Sec  Calotropis  Ctigantea. 
Oil  of  Cajuput.  See  Oleum  Cajju- 
puti. 

O'leuni  C’ajupu'ti.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Oil  of  Cajuput.  The  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Melaleu' ca 
eajupw'ti  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  oil  distilled  from 
the  leaves  of  Melaleu' ca  mi’ nor  (Br.  Ph.). 

?  Orig'anum  Vulga're.  Common  Mar¬ 
joram. 

Petro'leum.  Rock  Oil.  Sec  Class  IV. 

?  Polyg'ala  Rubel  la.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bitter  Polygala,  See  Class  II.,  Section  II. 
Prickly  Ash.  See  Xantboxylum. 
Rock  Oil.  See  Petroleum. 
Sabi'na.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Savine. 
See  Class  XIII. 

Snnibu'cus.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
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Elder.  The  flowers  of  Sambu'cus  Cana- 
den'sis  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  fresh  flowers 
of  Sambu'cus  ni'grci  (Br.  Ph.). 

?  Sar'sa.  (Br.  Ph.)  See  Class  XXI. 

?  Sarsaparilla.  (U.S.  Ph.)  See 
Class  XXI. 

?  Sas'safras.  (Br.  Ph.)  Sassafras 
Root.  The  dried  root  of  Sas'safras  ofji- 
cina'le.  See  next  article. 

?  Sas'safras  Radi'cis  Cor'tex. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Sassafras  Root.  (Stimulant 
and  aromatic.) 

Serpenta'ria.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Serpentary,  or  Virginia  Snakeroot.  See 
Class  II.,  Section  III. 

Serpentary.  See  Serpentaria. 


Solution  of  Ammonia.  See  Aqna 
Ammonia*. 

Sul'phur  liO'tiim.  (U.  S.  Ph.) 

Washed  Sulphur.  See  Class  IX.,  Section 
II. 

Snl'phnr  Snblima'tum.  (U.  S. 

and  Br.  Ph.)  Sublimed  Sulphur.  See 
Class  IX.,  Section  II. 

Sulphuret  of  Carbon.  The  same  as 
Bisnlplsuret  of  Carbon. 

Tlioroughwort.  See  Eupatorium. 
Virginia  Snakeroot.  See  Serpenta- 
ria. 

Xantfbox'ylum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Prickly 
Ash.  The  bark  of  Xanthox'ylum  frax- 
in'cuvi. 


CLASS  XII. 

EXPECTORANTS. 

MEDICINES  WHICH  INCREASE  THE  SECRETION  FROM  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  OF  THE 
AIR-CELLS  AND  AIR-PASSAGES  OF  THE  LUNGS  OR  FACILITATE  ITS  DISCHARGE. 


Aee'tum  Scillne.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Vine¬ 
gar  of  Squill. 

?  A«;'i«lmn  Benzo'icnni.  (Br.  Ph.) 
A  substance  in  feathery  crystalline 
plates,  nearly  white. 

Allium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Garlic.  The 
bulb  of  Al'lium  sati'vum. 

Al'lium  Ce'pa.  Onion. 

Ammoniac.  See  Ammoniacnm. 
Amnioni'ncum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Ammoniac.  The  concrete  juice  of  Do- 
re'  ma  Ammoni'aeum  (U.S.  Ph.).  A  gum- 
resinous  exudation  from  the  stem  of 
Dorema,  ammoniacnm  (Br.  Ph.). 

Antimo'nii  et  IPotas'sse  Tar'tras. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Tartar  Emetic.  Tartrate  of 
Antimony  and  Potassa.  See  Class  VIII. 

Antinioliium  Tartara'tum.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Tartarated  Antimony.  Tartar 
Emetic. 

A'rum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Indian  Turnip, 
or  Dragon  Root.  The  cormus  of  A'rum 
triphyl'  him. 

Ascle'pias.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Butterfly- 
weed,  or  Pleurisy  Root.  See  Class  XI. 

Ascle'pias  Syri'aca.  Common  Silk- 
weed. 

Assafcet'ida.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Assafetida.  See  Class  IV. 

Balsam  of  Peru.  See  Balsamnin 
Pcrnvianuin. 

Balsam  of  Tolu.  See  Balsammn 

Tolutannni. 

Ral  samum  Peruvia'num.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Balsam  of  Peru.  The 


prepared  juice  of  Myrosper'mum  Peruif- 
erum  (U.S.  Ph.).  A  balsam  obtained 
from  the  stem  of  Myrosper'mum  Perei'rse 
(Br.  Ph.). 

Ital'sainum  Toltita'mim.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Balsam  of  Tolu.  The 
juice  of  Myrosper'mum  toluiferum  (U.S. 
Ph.).  A  balsam  obtained  by  incision 
from  the  stem  of  Myrospermum  toluife¬ 
rum  (Br.  Ph.). 

?  Benzoic  Acid.  See  Acidum  Ben- 
zoicum. 

Benzoin.  See  Benzoinum. 
Bcnzo'inum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Benzoin.  The  concrete  juice  of  Sty'rax 
ben'zoin  (U.S.  Ph.).  Aresinous  exudation 
from  the  stem  of  Styrax  benzoin  (Br.  Ph.). 
Black  Snakeroot.  See  Cimicifuga. 
Butterflyweed.  See  Asclepias. 
Button  Snakeroot.  See  Eryngimn 
Aqiiaticnni. 

Cephae'lis  Ipecacuan'ha.  See  Ipe- 

eacnanha. 

Cimicif'uga.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black 
Snakeroot.  See  Class  VII. 

Common  Silkweed.  See  Aselepias 
Syriaca. 

Dore’ma  Ammoni'acum.  See  Ammo- 

niaenm. 

Dragon  Root.  See  Arum. 
Elecampane.  See  Inula. 

?  Eryn'gium  Aquat'icum.  Button 
Snakeroot.  See  Class  XI.,  Section  I. 

Fer'ula  Assafoet'ida.  See  Assafoet- 
ida. 
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EXPECTORANTS.— EMMENAGOGUES. 


Gal'banuin.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
The  concrete  juice  of  an  undetermined 
plant  (U.S.  Ph.).  A  gum  resin  derived 
from  an  unascertained  umbelliferous 
plant  (Br.  Ph.). 

Garlic.  See  Allium. 

Indian  Tobacco.  See  Lobelia. 

Indian  Turnip.  See  Arum. 

?  In'ula.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Elecampane. 
See  Class  II.,  Section  II. 

Ipecac  uan.  See  Ipecacuanha. 

Ipecacuan  ha.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Ipecacuan.  See  Class  VIII. 

Lobe'lia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Indian 
Tobacco.  See  Class  VIII. 

Myrosper'mum  Peruiferum.  See  Bal- 
samum  Peruvianum. 

Myrosper’mum  Toluiferum.  See  Bal- 
samum  Tolutanum. 

Naph'thalin.  A  substance  obtained 
from  the  distillation  of  coal  tar. 

Nar'thex  Assafoet'ida.  See  Assafoet- 
ida. 

Onion.  See  Allium  Cepa. 


?  Pix  Liq'uida.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Tar. 

Pleurisy  Root.  See  Asclepias. 
Polyg'ala  Sen'ega.  See  Senega. 
Prepared  Storax.  See  Styrax  Pr®e- 
paratus. 

Scil'la.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Squill. 
The  bulb  of  Scil'la  marit'ima  (U.S.  Ph.). 
The  dried  bulb  of  Urgin'  ca  scil'la  (Br.  Ph.). 

Sen'ega.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Seneka. 
The  root  of  Polyg'ala  sen'ega. 

Seneka.  See  Senega. 

Squill.  See  Scilla. 

Storax.  See  Styrax. 

Sty'rax.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Storax.  The  pre¬ 
pared  juice  of  Liquidam'bar  Orienta'le. 
Styrax  Benzoin.  See  Benzoinum. 
Sty'rax  Prsepara'tus.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Prepared  Storax.  A  balsam  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  Liquidam'bar  Orien¬ 
ta'le.  The  same  as  Styrax. 

Urgin' ea  Scil'la.  See  Scilla. 

Water  Eryngo.  See  Eryngium 
Aquaticum. 


CLASS  XIII. 

EMMENAGOGUES. 


MEDICINES  WHICH  PHOMOTE 

Achille  a  Millefo  lium.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Milfoil,  or  Yarrow.  The  herb  and  flowers 
of  Achillea  millefolium. 

Aga've  America' na.  American  Aloe. 
Al'oe  Barbaden'sis.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Barbadoes  Aloes.  See  Class  IX. 

Al'oe  Socotri'na.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Socotrine  Aloes.  See  Class  IX. 

American  Aloe.  See  Agave  Ameri¬ 
cana. 

Balsamoden' dron  Myr'rlia.  See  Myr¬ 
rh  a. 

Barbadoes  Aloes.  See  Aloe  Barba- 
densis. 

Biborate  of  Soda.  See  Borax. 

Black  Hellebore.  See  Helleborus. 
Borate  of  Soda.  See  Sodse  Boras. 
Bo'rax.  (Br.  Ph.)  Borax.  Biborate 
of  Soda.  See  Sodse  Boras. 
Cantharides.  See  Cantharis. 
Can'tharis.  (U.  S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Spanish  Flies.  Canthar'ides.  See  Class 
XVI. 

Can'tharis  Vitta'ta.  Potato  Flies. 
Castor.  Sec  Castoreum. 

Cas'tor  Fi'ber.  See  Castoreum. 
Casto'reum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Castor.  See  Class  IV. 
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THE  MENSTRUAL  SECRETION. 

?  Cata'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Catnep.  See 
Class  IV. 

Cotton  Root.  See  Gossypii  Radix. 

Fer'ri  Chlo'ridum.  (U.  S.  Ph.) 
Chloride  of  Iron ;  also  called  Perchlo- 
ride  of  Iron. 

Fer'ri  Iod'idum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Iodide 
of  Iron.  A  brownish-green  crystallino 
substance,  soluble  in  water. 

Fer'ri  Su  bear  bo '  nas.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Subcarbonate  of  Iron.  See  Class  II.,  Sec¬ 
tion  V. 

fJSS*  Most  of  the  preparations  of  Iron 
may  sometimes  be  used  as  emmenagogues. 

Gossyp'ii  Ra'dix.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Cot¬ 
ton  Root.  The  root  of  Gossypium  lierba- 
ceum  and  of  other  species  of  Gossypium. 

Guaiac.  See  Ouaiaci  Resina. 

Guai'aci  Resi'na.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Guaiac.  See  Class  XI. 

Guai'acum  Officina'le.  See  Guaiaci 
Resina. 

Hellebore,  Black.  See  Helleborus. 

Helleb'orus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black 
Hellebore.  See  Class  IX. 

In'ula.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Elecampane.  See 
Class  II.,  Section  II. 

Iodide  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Iodidum. 


EMMENAGOGUES — SIALAGOGUES. — ERRIIIXES. 


Iron.  See  Ferri. 

J uni p' eras  Sabi'na.  See  Sabina. 
Jnnip'erns  Virginia'iia.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Red  Cedar.  The  tops  of  Juniperus 
Vircpniana. 

Madder.  See  Rnbia. 

Milfoil.  See  Achillea  Millefolium. 

Myrrh.  See  Myrrha. 

Myr'rha.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Myrrh. 
See  Class  II.,  Section  II. 

Hep' eta  Cntn'ria.  See  Cataria. 
O'leum  Sabi'nai.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Oil  of  Savine. 

?  Orig'anum  Vulga're.  Marjoram. 
Poly g' ala  Sen'eya.  See  Senega. 
Potato  Flies.  See  Fantharis  Vit- 
tata. 

Red  Cedar.  See  Juniperus  Virgi- 
niana. 

Rosemary.  See  Rosmarinus. 


Rosmari  nus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Rosemary. 
See  Class  II.,  Section  IV. 

?  Ru'bia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Madder.  The 
root  of  Ru'bia  tincto'rum. 

Rue.  See  Ruta. 

Ru'ta.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Rue.  See  Class  IV„ 
Sabi'na.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  The 
tops  of  J tmip' erus  sabi'na. 

?  Sagape'num.  (Bond.  Ph.)  The  gum 
resin  of  an  uncertain  plant.  See  Class  IV. 
Savine.  See  Sabina. 

Sen'ega.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Seneka. 
See  Class  XII. 

Seneka.  See  Senega. 

So'dae  Bo'ras.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Borate  of 
Soda,  or  Borax.  See  Classes  VI.  and  X. 
Spanish  Flies.  See  Cantharis. 
Subcarbonate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri 
Subcarbonas. 

Yarrow.  See  Achillea  Millefolium. 


CLASS  XIV. 

SIALAGOGUES. 

MEDICINES  WHICH  PROMOTE  THE  SECRETION  OP  SALIVA. 


Anaeyc'lus  Pyr'ethrum.  See  Py re¬ 
thrum. 

Black  Oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drargyri  Oxiduni  Nigrum. 

Cal  amus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Sweet  Flag. 
See  Class  II.,  Section  IV. 

Cinnabar.  See  Hydras’gyri  Sul- 
phurctnni  Rnbram. 

Hydrar'gyri  Ox'idam  Ni'grum.  Black 
Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Hydrar'gyri  Sulphur  e' turn  Rn'brmn. 
Red  Sulphurct  of  Mercury,  or  Cinna¬ 


bar.  (Sometimes  used  in  fumigation  as 
a  rapid  sialagogue.) 

Mydrar'gyrum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
(JSit’  Mercury,  and  most  of  its  com¬ 
pounds,  may  be  used  as  sialagogues.)  See 
Class  XXI. 

Mercury.  See  Hydrargyrum. 
Pellitory.  See  Fy  rethrum. 
Pyr'ethrum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Pellitory. 
The  root  of  Anaeyc'lus  pyr'ethrum. 

Red  Sulphuret  of  Mercury.  See  My* 
drargyri  Snlphurctiim  Rubrum. 


CLASS  XV. 

ERRHINES. 


MEDICINES  WHICH  PROMOTE  THE  SECRETION  PROM  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  OP 
THE  NOSTRILS. 


Aranora'cia.  (Br.  Ph.)  Horseradish 
Root.  The  fresh  root  of  Cochlea'rici 
arm  ora'  era.  See  Class  X. 

Asarabac'ca.  The  root  and  leaves  of 
As' arum  Europse'um. 

Bloodroot.  See  Sanguinaria. 

Cochlea' ria  Armora'eia.  See  Armo- 
raeia. 

Comalla'ria  Maja'lis.  Lily  of  the 
Valley. 


Euphor'bium.  See  Class  XVI. 

False  Sunflower.  See  Helen! um 
Autumnalc. 

Hele'nium  Autumna'le.  False  Sun¬ 
flower,  or  Sneezewort. 

Horseradish.  See  Armoracia. 

Hydrar'gyri  Sul'plias  Fla'va. 
(U.S.  Ph.).  Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  or  Turpeth  Mineral.  See  Class 
VIII. 
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ICS. 


ERRHINES. — EPIS 


Lily  of  the  Valley.  See  Convallaria 
Majalis. 

Sanguina'ria.  (U.S.  Pli.)  Blood- 
root.  See  Class  VIII. 

Sneezewort.  See  Helenium  Au- 
tnmnale. 

Snuff — or  Tobacco  in  powder. 


MEDICINES  WHICH  W‘HEN  APPLIED 

-  .  T‘.-v.  --?Vi  'n  ;>-r?T’ 

Ace! turn  Canthar’idis.  Vinegar  of 
Spanish  Flies. 

Ae'idum  Acet'icum  Glaeia'le. 

(Br.  Ph.)  Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  A  color¬ 
less  liquid,  which  is  converted,  when 
cooled  to  nearly  32°,  into  colorless,  pris¬ 
matic  crystals.  Specific  gravity,  1.065. 

?  Anacar'cUum  Occidenta'le.  See  Class 
XVIII. 

A'qua  Ammo'nise  For'tior.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Stronger  Water  (or  Solution)  of 
Ammonia.  See  Class  XVII. 

Argen'ti  Jfi’tras  Fusa.  (U.  S. 
Ph.)  Fused  Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  Lunar 
Caustic. 

Cantharides.  See  Cantharis. 

Can'tharis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Spanish  Flies.  Cantharides.  Can'tharis 
vesicato'ria. 

Can'tharis  Vitta'ta.  Potato  Flies. 

Cerate  of  Spanish  Flies.  See  Cera- 
turn  Cantliaridis. 

Cera'tum  Canthar'idis.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Cerate  of  Spanish  Flies,  or  Blistering  Ce¬ 
rate. 

Crowfoot.  See  Ranunculus. 

Daph'ne  Mezere'um.  See  Mezereum. 

Dir'c.a  Palus'tria.  Leather-wood. 

Fmplas'trum  Pi'cis  cum  Can- 
tliar'ide.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Plaster  of  Pitch 
with  Spanish  Flies. 

f  Euphor'bium.  (Ed.  Ph.)  The  con¬ 
crete  resinous  juice  of  undetermined 
species  of  Euphorbia. 
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TO  THE  SKIN  PRODUCE  A  BLISTER. 

Fused  Nitrate  of  Silver.  See  Ar- 

genti  Xitras  Fusa. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  See  Acidum 

Aceticum  Glaciale. 

Leather-wood.  See  I>irea  Palus- 

tris. 

Liniment  of  Spanish  Flies.  See  Iani- 
mcntuni  Cantliaridis. 

Linimen'tum  Canthar'idis.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Liniment  of  Spanish  Flies, 
or  Liniment  of  Cantharides. 

Lunar  Caustic.  See  Argent i  Jfitras 
Fusa. 

Mezereon.  See  Mezereum. 
Mezere'um.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Me¬ 
zereon.  The  hark  of  Daph'ne  Mezere'um 
and  of  Daph'ne  Gnid'ium  (U.S.  Ph.). 
The  dried  hark  of  Daphne  mezereum ,  or 
Daph'ne  laureo'la  (Br.  Ph.). 

Ointment  of  Spanish  Flies.  See  TTn- 
guentum  Cantliaridis. 

Potato  Flies.  See  Cantharis  Vit- 
tata. 

Ranun'culus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Crowfoot. 
The  cormus  and  herb  of  Ranun' culm 
bulbo'sus. 

Sabadil’la.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ceva- 
dilla.  See  Class  IX. 

Stronger  Solution  of  Ammonia.  See 

Aqua  Ammoniac  Fortior. 

IJiigtien'tum  Canthar'idis.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Ointment  of  Spanish  Flies. 

Vinegar  of  Spanish  Flies.  See  Ace- 

tuin  Cantharidis. 


RUBEFACIENTS.— ESCHAROTICS. 


CLASS  XVII. 

RUBEFACIENTS. 

MEDICINES  WHICH  INFLAME  THE  SKIN  WITHOUT  VESICATING  AS  AN  ORDINARY 

RESULT. 


A'bies  Canaden' sis.  See  Pix  Cana- 
deii'sis. 

A'bies  Excel' sa.  See  Pix  Burgun- 
dica. 

A$'idnm  Acet'icum  Glacia'le. 

(Br.  Ph.)  Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  See  Class 
XVI. 

Anuno'nise  IA'qnor  For'tior.  (Br. 

Ph.)  See  next  article. 

A'qna  Ammo'nise  For'tior.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Stronger  Water  of  Ammonia. 

Armora'cia.  (Br.  Ph.)  Horseradish 
Root.  See  Classes  XV.  and  X. 

Burgundy  Pitch.  See  Pix  Bnrgun- 
dica. 

Canada  Pitch.  See  Pix  Canaden¬ 
sis. 

Capsicum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ca¬ 
yenne  Pepper.  See  Class  III. 

Cayenne  Pepper.  See  Capsicum.’ 

Coclilea'ria  Armora'cia.  See  Anno- 
racia. 

Crowfoot.  See  Itannnculus. 

El'emi.  (Br.  Ph.)  Elemi.  A  concrete 
resinous  exudation :  botanical  source  un¬ 
determined,  probably  from  Cana'rium 
comniu'ne. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  See  Acidnm 
Aceticnm  Glaciale. 

Horseradish.  See  Armoracia. 

Liniment  of  Ammonia.  See  Xiini- 
inentum  Ammonia-. 

Linimen'tuin  Ammonia-.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Liniment  of  Ammonia,  or 
Volatile  Liniment. 

Li'quor  Ammo'nise.  (Br.  Ph.)  So¬ 


lution  of  Ammonia.  The  same  as  Aqua 
Ammonia:. 

Mustard.  See  Kinapis  Alba. 

Oil  of  Rosemary.  See  Oleum  Ros¬ 
marinus. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.  See  Oleum  Tere* 
bintliime. 

O'leuin  Rosmari'ni.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of  Rosemary. 

O'leum  Sabi'na:.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Oil  of  Savine.  See  Class  XIII. 

O'leum  Terebin'thiiue.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Oil  of  Turpentine.  See  Class  X. 

Pi'nus  A'bies.  See  Pix  Burgun- 
dica. 

Pi'n us  Canaden' sis.  See  Pix  Cana¬ 
densis. 

Pix  Burgun'dica.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Burgundy  Pitch.  The  prepared 
concrete  juice  of  A'bies  excel' sa  (U.S. 
Ph.).  A  resinous  exudation  from  the 
stem  of  Abies  excelsa  (Br.  Ph.). 

Pix  Canaden 'sis.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Canada 
Pitch,  or  Hemlock  Pitch.  The  prepared 
concrete  juice  of  A'bies  Canaden' sis. 

Rannn'culus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Crowfoot. 
See  Class  XVI. 

Sina'pis.  (Br.  Ph.)  Mustard.  Sina'- 
pis  ni'gra  and  Sina'pis  al’ba.  The  seeds 
reduced  to  powder,  mixed. 

Sina'pis  Al'ba.  (U.S.  Ph.)  White 
Mustard.  The  seed  of  Sinapis  alba. 

Sina'pis  Ni'gra.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Black 
Mustard.  The  seed  of  Sinapis  nigra. 

Stronger  Water  (or  Solution)  of  Am¬ 
monia.  See  Aqua  Ammonite  Fortior. 


CLASS  XVIII. 

ESCHAROTICS. 


SUBSTANCES  WHICH  DESTROY  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PART  TO  WHICH  THEY  ARE  APPLIED, 
AND  PRODUCE  A  SLOUGH. 


A^'idum  Arsenio'snm.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Arsenious  Acid.  White  Arsenic, 
or  White  Oxide  of  Arsenic.  A  white  pow¬ 
der,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  en¬ 
tirely  volatilized  by  heat.  See  Class  XXI. 

Ac/idum  Chro'micum.  Chromic  Acid. 


A$'iduin  Jft'tricum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Nitric  Acid,  or  Aqua  Fortis.  See 
Class  II.,  Section  V. 

Ac'iduniSuIphu'ricum.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Class  II., 
Section  V. 
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ESCIIAROTICS. 


Alu'men  Exuicca'tum.  Dried  Alum. 

Anacar’dium  Occidenta' le,  or  Cashew 
Nut. 

Antinio'ni  J  'Terchlo'ridi  Li'quor. 

(Br.  Ph.)  Solution  of  Terchloride  of 
Antimony. 

A  ’ qua  For'tis.  See  Acidum  Bfitri- 
Ctllll. 

Argen'ti  Xi'lras.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  Lunar  Caustic.  A 
heavy,  colorless,  anhydrous  salt,  wholly 
soluble  in  distilled  water. 

Arsenious  Acid.  See  Acidum  Arse- 
niosuin. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri  Chloridum  Corrosivum. 

Blue  Vitriol.  See  Cupri  Sulphas. 

Calx.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Lime. 

Cashew  Nut.  See  Anacardium  Oc¬ 
cidentals. 

Caustic  Potash.  See  Potassa  Caus- 
tica. 

Caustic  Soda.  Sec  Soda  Caustica. 

Chloride  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Chlo- 
riduni. 

Chromic  Acid.  See  Acidum  Cltro- 
inicum. 

Common  Caustic.  Sec  Potassa. 

Corrosive  Sublimate.  See  Mytlrar- 
gyri  Cliloridum  Corrosivum. 

Croasote.  See  Creasotuni. 

Creaso'tum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Creasote.  See  Class  V. 

Cu'pri  Ni'tras.  Nitrate  of  Copper. 

Cu'pri  Snbace'tas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Sub¬ 
acetate  of  Copper,  or  Verdigris.  A  sub¬ 
stance  in  pale-green  masses. 

Cu'pri  Sulphas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  or  Blue  Vitriol.  See 
Class  I.  and  II. 

Dried  Alum.  See  Alumen  Exsic- 
catum. 

Ilydrar'g-yri  Chlo'ridum  Corro- 
si'vinn.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Corrosive  Chlo¬ 
ride  of  Mercury,  or  Corrosive  Sublimate. 
A  substance  in  eoloi'less  crystals  or  crys¬ 
talline  masses,  which  are  fusible  by  heat 
and  entirely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  See  Class  XXI. 

Hydrar'gyri  Nitra'tis  Li'quor 
A^'idus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Acid  Solution  of 
the  Nitrate  of  Mercury. 

Mydrar'gyri  Ox'idum  Bu'brum. 
(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Red  Oxide  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  or  Red  Precipitate.  An  orange- 
red  powder,  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid. 

Hydrar'gyri  Pernitra'tin  Li'quor.  So¬ 
lution  of  Pernitrate  of  Mercury.  The 
same  as  Mydrargyri  Nit  suit  is  Eiquor 
Acid  us. 
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Hydrargyrum  Corrosi'vum 
Sublima'tum.  (Br.  Pli.)  The  Bi¬ 
chloride  of  Mercury,  or  Corrosive  Sub¬ 
limate.  See  ISydrarg-yri  Cliloridum 
Co  r  rosi  v  u  m . 

Iodide  of  Calomel. 

Lime.  See  Calx. 

Ei'quor  Potas's*.  (U.S.  and  Br. 

Ph.)  Solution  of  Potash. 

Ei'quor  So'dse.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Solution 
of  Soda. 

Lunar  Caustic.  See  Argenti  Nitras. 
Nitrate  of  Copper.  See  Cupri  Ni- 

tras. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  See  Argenti  Ni- 
tras. 

Nitric  Acid.  See  Acidum  Nitri- 
cum. 

Permanganate  of  Potash.  See  Po¬ 
tass*  Permanganas. 

Pium'bi  Bichro'mas.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Bichromate  of  Lead.  See  Class  VIII. 

Potas'sa.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Common  Caustic. 
A  very  deliquescent  alkali,  soluble,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  residue,  in 
alcohol  and  in  water. 

Potas'saCaus'tica.  (Br.  Ph.)  Caus¬ 
tic  Potash,  or  Hydrate  of  Potash.  The 
same  as  Potassa. 

Potas'sa  cum  Ced'd.  Potash  with 
Lime. 

Potas'ssc  ffy'dras.  Hydrate  of  Po¬ 
tassa.  See  Potassa  Caustica. 

Potas's*  Perman'g'aoas.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Permanganate  of  Potash. 
A  substance  in  needle-shaped  crystals  of 
a  deep  purple  color. 

Red  Oxide  of  Mercury.  Sec  Hydrar- 
g-yri  Oxidum  Rubrum. 

Red  Precipitate.  See  Hydrargyri 
Oxidum  Rubrum. 

So 'da  Cans' tica.  (Br.  Ph.)  Caustic 
Soda. 

Solution  of  Pernitrate  of  Mercury.  See 

Hydrargyri  Pernitratis  Eiquor. 

Solution  of  Potash.  See  Eiquor 

Potassa?. 

Solution  of  Soda.  See  Eiquor  Sod*. 
Subacetate  of  Copper.  See  Cupri 
Subacetas. 

Sulphate  of  Copper.  See  Cupri  Sul¬ 
phas. 

Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Acidum  Sul- 
phuricum. 

Verdigris.  See  Cupri  Subacetas. 
White  Oxide  of  Arsenic.  See  Acidum 
Arsen  iosuiu. 

Zin'?i  Chlo'ridum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Zinc.  A  white  deli¬ 
quescent  salt,  wholly  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 


DEMULCENTS. 


CLASS  XIX. 

DEMULCENTS. 

BLAND  UNIRRITATING  SUBSTANCES,  MOST  OF  WHICH  FORM,  WITH  WATER,  A  VISCID 

SOLUTION. 


Aca'cia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Gum 
Arabic.  The  concrete  juice  of  Aca'cia 
ve'ra  and  of  other  species  of  Acacia 
(U.S.  Ph.).  A  gummy  exudation  from 
the  stem  of  one  or  more  undetermined 
species  of  Acacia  (Br.  Ph.). 

Altlsse'a.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Marshmallow. 
The  root  of  Althx'a  officina'  lis. 

Amygdala.  (Br.  Ph.)  Sweet  Al¬ 
mond,  or  Jordan  Almond.  The  same  as 
Amygdala  Mulcts. 

Amyg  dala  Mul'cis.  (U.  S.  Ph.) 
Sweet  Almond.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit 
of  Amyg'dalus  commu'nis,  variety  did' cis. 

Am'ylum.  (U.S. andBr.  Ph.)  Starch, 
or  Wheat  Starch.  The  feeula  of  the  seed 
of  Tnt'icum  vulga're. 

Arrow  Root.  See  Maranta. 

Astray' alus  Ve'rus.  See  Tragacan- 
tlsa. 

Ave'nse  Fari'na.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Oat¬ 
meal.  Meal  prepared  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Ave'na  sati'va. 

Barley.  See  Hordenm. 

Be'Ia.  (Br.  Ph.)  Bael.  (The  ripe 
fruit  is  demulcent,  the  unripe  astrin¬ 
gent.)  See  Class  I. 

Benne  Leaves.  See  Sesanii  Folium. 

Can'na.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Canna  Starch. 
The  feeula  prepared  from  the  rhizoma 
of  an  undetermined  species  of  Ganna. 

Carrageen.  See  Cliondrus. 

Ceta'ceum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Sper¬ 
maceti.  A  crystalline,  pearly-white  sub¬ 
stance  (nearly  pure  Cetine)  obtained  from 
the  oil  of  the  Physe’ter  macroceph' aim. 

Cetra'ria.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  The 
Cetra'ria  Islan'dica,  or  Iceland  Moss. 
(Also  slightly  tonic.) 

Clion'drus.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  Clion'- 
drus  cris'pus.  Carrageen,  or  Irish  Moss. 

Comfrey.  See  Symphytum  Offici¬ 
nale. 

Common  Mallow.  See  Malva  Syl- 
vestris. 

Gy' can  Circina’lis.  See  Sago. 

Cydo'nia  Vulya'ris.  See  Cydoninm. 

Cydo'nium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Quince 
Seed.  The  seed  of  Cydo'nia  vulya'ris. 

Dextrin  [Dextri'na].  A  mucilaginous 
substance  obtained  from  starch. 

Elm  Bark.  See  Illmus. 
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Extrac'tum  Glycyrrlii'zse.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Liquorice. 

?  Fi'cus.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Fig.  See 
Class  IX. 

Fig.  See  Ficus. 

Flaxseed.  See  Emum. 

Glycerin,  or  Glycerine.  See  Glyce¬ 
rin:!. 

Glyceri'na.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Glycerin. 
A  colorless,  inodorous,  syrupy  liquid,  of 
a  sweet  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Specific  gravity,  1.25. 

Glyceri'num.  (Br.  Ph.)  Glycerine, 
or  Glycerin.  The  same  as  Glycerina. 

Glycyrrlii'za.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Liquorice  Root.  The  root  of  Glycyrrlii'za 
gla'bra  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  root  or  under¬ 
ground  stem,  fresh  and  dried,  of  Glycyr- 
rhiza  glabra  (Br.  Ph.). 

Gum  Arabic.  See  Acacia. 

llor'deum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Bar¬ 
ley.  The  decorticated  seed  of  Hor'deum 
dis'tichon  (U.S.  Ph.).  Hordenm  disti¬ 
ch  urn:  the  seeds  deprived  of  the  husks 
(Br.  Ph.). 

Iceland  Moss.  See  Cetraria. 

Irish  Moss.  See  Cliondrus. 

Jan'ipha  Man'ihot,  or  Jat'ropha  Man'- 
ihot.  See  Tapioca. 

Li'chen  Islan'dicas.  See  Cetraria. 

lii'ni  Se'mcn.  (Br.  Ph.).  Flaxseed. 
See  next  article. 

Xii'num.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Flaxseed.  The 
seed  of  Li'num  usitatis'  simum. 

Liquorice.  See  Extractum  Glycyr- 
rbizse. 

Liquorice  Root.  See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Ly' thrum  Salica'ria.  Loose-strife. 

Mal'va  Sylves'tris.  Common  Mallow. 

Maran'ta.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Arrow  Root. 
The  feeula  of  the  rhizoma  of  Maran'ta 
arundina'cea. 

Marshmallow.  See  Altluea. 

Oatmeal.  See  Avenue  Farina. 

O'leum  Amyg'dalse.  (Br.  Ph.)  Oil 
of  Almond.  The  same  as  Oleum  Amyg¬ 
dala;  Dulcis. 

O'leum  Amygdalae  Mul'cis.  (U.S. 

Ph.)  Oil  of  Sweet  Almond. 

Ory'za  Sati'va.  Rice. 

Quince  Seed.  See  Cydonium. 

Rice.  See  Oryza  Sativa. 
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DEMULCENTS.— EMOLLIENTS. 


Sac'cliarum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Sugar. 

The  sugar  of  Sac'charum  officina'rum. 

Sa'go.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  prepared 
fecula  of  the  pith  of  Sa'gus  Rum'phii 
and  of  other  species  of  Sagtis. 

Sayue'rus  Rum'phii.  See  Sago. 
Sa'gus  Rum'phii.  See  Sago. 
Sas'safras  Medulla.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Sassafras  Pith. 

Ses'ami  Fo  lium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Benne 
Leaf  (or  Sesami  Folia,  Benne  Leaves). 
The  leaves  of  Ses'amum  In'dicum  and  of 
Ses'amum  Orienta'le. 

Slippery  Elm  Bark.  SeeUlmusFulva. 
Spermaceti.  See  Cetaceum. 

Starch.  See  Amylum. 

Sugar.  Sec  Saccharum. 

Sweet  Almond.  See  Amygdala 
Dnlcis. 


Sym'pliytum  Officina'le.  Comfrey. 

Tapio'ca.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  fecula  of 
the  root  of  Jan'ipha  man'ihot. 

Tragacanth.  See  Tragacan tb a. 

T ragacan ' tha.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Tragacanth.  The  concrete  juice  of  As¬ 
tray'  alns  ve'rus  and  of  other  species  of 
Astray' aim  (U.S.  Ph.).  A  gummy  exu¬ 
dation  from  the  stem  of  Astrayalus  vents 
(Br.  Ph.). 

minus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Elm  Bark.  The 
dried  inner  bark,  deprived  of  its  outer 
layers,  of  Ul'mus  campes' tris. 

lll'mus  Ful'va.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Slip¬ 
pery  Elm  Bark.  The  inner  bark  of 
Ulmus  fulva. 

Vi'ola.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Violet.  The  herb 
of  Vi'ola  peda'ta. 

Violet.  See  Viola. 


CLASS  XX. 

EMOLLIENTS. 

SUBSTANCES  WHICH  HAVE  THE  PROPERTY  OF  SOFTENING  AND  SOOTHING  AN  IRRI¬ 
TATED  SURFACE,  OR  ONE  HARSH  FROM  DRYNESS. 


A'deps.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Lard.  The  pre¬ 
pared  fat  of  Si  is  ecro'fa. 

A'deps  Praepara'tns.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Prepared  Lard.  See  Adeps. 

Ave'nw  Fari'na.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Oat¬ 
meal.  See  Class  XIX. 

Cerate  of  Lard.  See  Ccratmn  Adi- 
pis. 

Cera'tum  Ad'ipis.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Ce¬ 
rate  of  Lard,  or  Simple  Cerate. 

Cera 'til  in  Ceta'cei.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Ce¬ 
rate  of  Spermaceti. 

Cera'tum  Plum'bi  Subaceta'tis. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Goulard’s  Cerate. 

Cera'tum  Sapo'nis.  (U.S.Ph.)  Soap 
Cerate. 

Cera'tum  Sim'plex.  (“  Simple  Cerate.”) 

See  Ceratuin  Adipis. 

Ceta'ceum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Spermaceti. 
See  Class  XIX. 

Common  Mallow.  See  Malva  Syl- 
vestris. 

?  Dau'ci  Ra'dix.  Garden  Carrot  Boot. 
Flaxseed.  See  Linum. 

Flaxseed  Oil.  See  Oleum  Fini. 
Garden  Carrot.  See  Dauci  Radix. 
Goulard's  Cerate.  See  Ceratum 
Plumbi  Subacetatis. 

Lime  Liniment.  Sec  Idnimcntum 
Calcis. 

lii'ni  Fari'na.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Linseed  Meal. 
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lii'ni  Se'mcn.  (Br.  Ph.)  Flaxseed. 

See  Liniim. 

Tiinimen'tnm  Cal'cis.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Lime  Liniment. 

Linseed  Meal.  See  Lini  Farina, 
lii'nnm.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Flaxseed.  See 
Class  XIX. 

Mal'va  Sy  Ives’ tris.  Common  Mallow. 
See  Class  XIX. 

Oatmeal.  See  Aveiue  Farina. 

Ointment  of  Bose  Water.  See  ITn- 
guentuin  Aquae  Rosa;. 

O'leum  lii'ni.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Flaxseed  Oil,  or  Linseed  Oil. 

O'leum  Oli'vse.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Olive  Oil,  or  Sweet  Oil.  See  Class  IX. 

O'leum Ses'ami.  (U.S.Ph.)  Benne 
Oil.  The  oil  of  the  seed  of  Ses'amum 
In'dicum  and  Ses'amum  Orienta'le. 

Olive  Oil.  See  Oleum  Olivae. 

Nearly  all  the  fixed  oils  may  be 
used  as  emollients.) 

Se'vum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Suet.  The  pre¬ 
pared  suet  of  O'vis  a'ries. 

Se'vum  Prsepara'tum.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Prepared  Suet.  The  same  as  Sevum. 

Simple  Cerate.  See  Ceratum  Sim¬ 
plex. 

Simple  Ointment.  See  Unguentum 
Adipis. 

I  Spermaceti.  See  Cetaceum. 

I  Sweet  Oil.  See  Oleum  Olivae. 


ALTERATIVES. 


Fnguen'tum  Ad'ipis.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Ointment  of  Lard;  also  called  Unguen'- 
turn  Sim'plex. 

Ungfnen'tum  A'quse  Ro'sre.  ( U.S. 
Ph.)  Ointment  of  Rose  Water. 


Unguen' turn  Sim'plex.  See  Unguen- 
turn  Adipis. 

Vi'ola.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Violet.  See  Class 
XIX. 


CLASS  XXI. 

ALTERATIVES. 

MEDICINES  WHICH  PRODUCE  GRADUALLY  AND  SCARCELY  PERCEPTIBLY  SUCH  A 
CHANGE  IN  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  ORGANS  AS  TO  PERMIT  A  HEALTHY  ACTION  TO 
TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  DISEASE. 


A^'idnm  Arsenio'snm.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Arsenious  Acid,  or  White  Ar¬ 
senic.  See  Class  XVIII. 

Ar;'idum  Hydriod'  icum.  Hydriodic 
Acid. 

A^'idum  Nitro-liydrochlo'ricum 
Dilu'tum.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  same  as 

Acidum  Nit  roiim r  i  at  icum  Dilu- 

tum. 

A$'iilum  Nitrosmiriat'icum  Di- 
ln'tum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Nitromuriatic  Acid. 
See  Class  II.,  Section  V. 

Ag'idum  Sulpluiro'suni.  (U.  S. 

and  Br.  Ph.)  Sulphurous  Acid.  A  color¬ 
less  liquid  having  the  odor  of  burning 
sulphur,  and  a  sulphurous,  sour,  and 
somewhat  astringent  taste.  (Used  chiefly 
as  an  external  application  in  cutaneous 
affections.) 

JE'th er  Hydriod'icwt.  Hydriodic  Ether. 

Ammo' nix  Arse'nias.  Arseniatc  of 
Ammonia. 

?  Ammonia;  Phos'phas.  (Br.  Ph  ) 
Phosphate  of  Ammonia.  A  substance 
in  colorless  transparent  prisms  which 
become  opaque  on  exposure  to  air. 

Ammoniated  Mercury.  See  Hydrar¬ 
gyrum  Animoniatuin. 

Ammo'nii  Iod'idum.  Iodide  of  Am¬ 
monium. 

Antimonial  Powder.  See  Fulvis  An- 
timonialis. 

Antimo' nii  Sulphnre' turn  Prceeipita' turn. 
The  same  as  Antimonium  Su  Ipli li¬ 
ra  t  u  in. 

Antimo' nii  Sulphure'tum  Prsepara'tum. 

Antimo'nium  Sulpliura'tum. 

(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Sulphurated  Anti¬ 
mony.  See  Class  XI. 

Arseniate  of  Ammonia.  See  Am¬ 
monia;  Arsenias. 

Arseniate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Arse¬ 
nias. 

Arsen'ici  Iod'idum.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Iodide  of  Arsenic. 


Arsenious  Acid.  See  Acidum  Arse- 
niosiim. 

Black  Oxide  of  Manganese.  See 

Manganesii  Oxidum  Nigrum. 

Black  Oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 

drargyri  Oxidum  Nigrum. 

Black  Sulphuret  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 

drargyri  Sulplm return  Nigrum. 

Bladder -wrack.  See  Fucus  Vesicu- 
losus. 

Bromide  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Bromi- 
dura. 

Bromide  of  Mercury.  Sec  Hyilrar- 
gyri  Bromidum. 

Bromide  of  Potassium.  See  Fotassii 
Bromidum. 

Bromin'ii  Chlo'ridum.  Chloride  of 
Bromine. 

Bromin'iuni.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Bromine. 
A  dark-red  liquid  having  a  strong  odor, 
and  entirely  volatilized  by  heat  in  red¬ 
dish  vapor.  Specific  gravity,  3.0. 

Cad’ mix  Iod'idum.  Iodide  of  Cadmium. 
Calomel.  See  Hydrargyri  Clilori- 
d ii m  Mite,  and  Calomelas. 

Calomelas.  (Br.  Ph.)  Calomel,  or 
the  Subcliloride  of  Mercury.  A  dull- 
white,  heavy,  and  nearly  tasteless  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 

Carburet  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Car- 
buretnm. 

Chloride  of  Bromine.  See  Brominii 
Cliloridum. 

Chloride  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Flilori- 
d  u  in. 

Chry  soph  yV  him  Glycyphlce'um.  See 

Monesia. 

Cinnabar.  See  Hydrargyri  Sul- 
phurctum  Rubruni. 

Col'Chici  Cor'mus.  (Br.  Ph.)  Col- 
chicum  Corm.  The  fresh  corm  of  Col’  - 
chicum  autumna'le,  collected  about  the 
end  of  June.  The  same  as  Colcliici 
Radix. 

Col'cliici  Ra'dix.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Col- 
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ALTERATIVES. 


chicum  Root.  The  corrnus  of  Col'chicum 
ciutumna' le.  See  Class  X. 

Col'chtci  Semen.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Col- 
chicum  Seed.  The  seed  of  Col’ chicum 
autumna' le.  See  Class  X. 

Colchicum  Root.  See  Colchici  Ra¬ 
dix. 

Colchicum  Seed.  See  Colchici  Se¬ 
men. 

Corrosive  Sublimate.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri  Chloridum  Corrosivum. 

Fer'ri  Arse'nias.  (Br.  Ph.)  Arse- 
niate  of  Iron. 

Fer'ri  Brom'idum.  Bromide  of  Iron. 
?  Fer'ri  Carbure'tum.  Carburet  of 
Iron,  or  Plumbago. 

Fer'ri  Iod'idum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Iodide 
of  Iron.  See  Class  XIII. 

Fu' cus  Vesiculo'sus.  Bladder-wrack, 
or  Sea-wrack. 

?  Glycerin. 

Green  Iodide  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drargyri  Iodidum  Viride. 

Ilemides'mus.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  root 

of  Hemicle8'mu8  In’dicus. 

Hydrar'gyri  Brom'idum.  Bromide  of 
Mercury. 

Hydrar'gyri  Chlo'ridum  Corro- 
si'vuni.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Corrosive  Chloride 
of  Mercury,  or  Corrosive  Sublimate.  See 
Class  XVIII. 

Hydrar'gyri  Chlo'ridnm  Mi'te. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury,  or 
Calomel.  A  white  or  pale  buff  powder, 
which  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 

Hydrar'gyri  Iod'idum  Rn'brnm. 
(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Red  Iodide  of  Mer¬ 
cury.  A  red  powder  which  becomes  yel¬ 
low  when  heated,  and  red  again  when 
cold. 

Hydrar'gyri  Iod'idum  Vir'ide. 

(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Green  Iodide  of 
Mercury.  A  greenish-yellow  powder, 
which  becomes  red  when  heated. 

Hydrar'gyri  Xi'tras.  Nitrate  of 

Mercury. 

Hydrar'gyri  Ox'idum  A'i'grum. 

Black  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

?  Hydrar'gyri  Ox'idum  Ru'- 
brum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Red  Oxide 
of  Mercury,  or  Red  Precipitate.  See 
Class  XVIII. 

Hydrar'gyri  Sul'phas  Fla'va. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  or  Turpeth  Mineral.  See  Class 
VIII. 

Hydrar'gyri  Sulphure'tum  Ni'grnm. 
Black  Sulphuret  of  Mercury,  or  Ethiops 
Mineral. 

Hydrar'gyri  Sulphure'tum  Ru'- 
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brum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Red  Sulphuret  of 
Mercury,  or  Cinnabar. 

?  Hydrar  gyrum  Ammonia'tuin. 
(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ammoniated  Mer¬ 
cury,  or  White  Precipitate. 

Hydrargyrum  Corrosi'vum 
Sublimation.  (Br.  Ph.)  Corrosive 
Sublimate.  Sec  Class  XVIII. 

Hydrar  gyrum  cum  Cre'ta.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Mercury  with  Chalk. 

Hydriodic  Acid.  See  Acidum  Ily- 
driodicum. 

Hydriodic  Ether.  See  AGther  Hy- 
driodicus. 

Hydrocot'yle  Asiat'ica.  Thick-leaved 
Penny-wort.  (A  remedy  for  leprosy.) 

Iodide  of  Ammonium.  See  Ammo- 
nii  Iodidum. 

Iodide  of  Arsenic.  See  Arsenic! 
Iodidum. 

Iodide  of  Cadmium.  See  Cadinii 
Iodidum. 

Iodide  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Iodidum. 

Iodide  of  Potassium.  See  Potassii 
Iodidum. 

Iodide  of  Sulphur.  See  Sulphuris 
Iodidum. 

Iodide  of  Zinc.  Sec  Zinci  Iodidum. 

Iodine.  See  lodinium. 

Iodin'ium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Iodine.  A 
substance  in  bluish -black  crystalline 
scales  having  the  metallic  lustre.  When 
heated,  it  first  melts  and  then  rises  in 
purple  vapor.  Specific  gravity,  4.9. 

I'odum.  (Br.  Ph.)  Iodine.  The 
same  as  lodinium. 

Li'quor  Arsen' ici  Chlo'ridi.  Solution 
of  Chloride  of  Arsenic. 

I.i'quor  Arsen'ici  et  Hydrar'gyri 
Iod'idi.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Solution  of  Iodide 
of  Arsenic  and  Mercury. 

Li  quor Potas 's*  Arsen i'tis.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Arsenite  of  Potassa. 

Mangane' sii  Ox'idum  Ni'grnm.  Black 
Oxide  of  Manganese. 

Mangane'sii  Sul'phas.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Sulphate  of  Manganese.  See  Class  IX. 

Mercury  with  Chalk.  See  Hydrar¬ 
gyrum  cum  Creta. 

Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury.  See  Ily- 
drarygyri  Chloridum  Mite. 

Mone'sia.  An  extract  from  the  Chry- 
sophyl' l urn  glyeypk/oe'iim. 

Nitrate  of  Mercury.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri  X liras. 

Ointment  of  Mercury.  See  Unguen- 
turn  Hydrargyri. 

Pills  of  Mercury.  See  Pilulse  Ily- 
drargyri. 

Pil'ulse  Hydrar'gyri.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Pills  of  Mercury. 


ALTERATIVES.— ANTACIDS. 


Plumbago.  See  Ferri  Farburetum. 

Potas'sae  Perman'gaiias.  (U.S. 
Pli.)  Permanganate  of  Potash.  See  Class 
XVIII.  and  XXIV. 

?  Potas'sse  Phos'phas.  Phosphate  of 
Potash. 

Potas'sii  Brom'idum.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Bromide  of  Potassium. 

Potas'sii  Iod'iduin.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Iodide  of  Potassium.  It  occurs  in 
colorless  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 
See  A 11  ti  moil  in  in  Sulphuratum. 

Pul'vis  Antimonia'lis.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Antimonial  Powder.  See  Class  XI. 

Red  Iodide  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drargyri  Iodidum  Rnbrum. 

Red  Oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Mydrar- 
gyri  Oxidum  Rubruni. 

Red  Sulphuret  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drargyri  Sulphuretum  Rubruni. 

Sapona'ria ,  Officina'lis.  Soapwort. 

Sar'sa.  (Br.  Ph.)  Jamaica  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  The  same  as  Sarsaparilla. 

Sarsaparilla.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  root 
of  Smi'lax  officina'lis  and  of  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  Smilax. 

Sea-wrack.  See  Fucus  Vesiculo- 
sus. 

Smi'lax.  As'pera.  See  Sarsaparilla. 

Smi'lax  Officina'lis.  See  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla- 


Smi’lax  Syplnlit' ica.  See  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla. 

Soapwort.  See  Saponaria  Offici¬ 
nalis. 

Solution  of  Arsenite  of  Potassa.  See 

Liquor  Potassae  Arsenitis. 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Arsenic.  See 

Liquor  Arsenici  Fhloridi. 

Solution  of  Iodide  of  Arsenic  and  Mer¬ 
cury.  See  Iiiquor  Arsenici  et  Hy- 
drargyri  Iodidi. 

Stillin'gia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  The  root  of 
Stillin' gia  sylvat'ica. 

Sulphur,  in  its  various  forms,  is  by 
some  medical  writers  regarded  as  altera¬ 
tive.  See  Classes  IX.  and  XII. 

Sulphurated  Antimony.  See  Anti- 
moniuni  Sulphuratum. 

Sul'phuris  Iod'iduin.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Iodide  of  Sulphur. 

Turpeth  Mineral.  See  Ilydrargyri 
Sulphas  Flava. 

ITnguen'tum  Hydrar'gyri.  (U.S. 
and  Br.  Ph.)  Ointment  of  Mercury. 

Vi'num  Col'chicu  ltadi'cis.  (U.S. 
Ph.)-  Wine  of  Colchicum  Root.  See 
Class  X. 

Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mercury.  See 
Ilydrargyri  Sulphas  Flava. 

/in \‘i  Fhlo'ridum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Zinc.  See  Class  XVIII. 
Zin'qi  Iod'idum.  Iodide  of  Zinc. 


CLASS  XXII. 

ANTACIDS. 

SUBSTANCES  WHICH  ARE  CAPABLE  OF  COMBINING  WITH  AND  NEUTRALIZING  ACIDS. 
HENCK  ALL  SALIFIABLE  BASES  ARE  ANTACIDS;  BUT  THE  ALKALIES,  ALKALINE 
EARTHS,  AND  THEIR  CARBONATES,  ARE  ALMOST  EXCLUSIVELY  EMPLOYED  FOR 


THIS  PURPOSE. 

Ammo'nix  A'qua.  See  Aqua  Am¬ 
monia;. 

Ammo  nia;  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  See 
Class  III. 

Ammo'niae  Iii'quor.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Solution  of  Ammonia.  See  next  arti¬ 
cle. 

A'qua  Ammo'nix.  (U.  S.  Ph.) 
Water  (or  Solution)of  Ammonia. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia.  See 

Spiritus  Ammonia;  Aroma  ticus. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potassa.  See  Potassae 
Bicarbonas. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda.  See  Sodae  Bi¬ 
carbonas. 

•  Calcined  Magnesia.  See  Magnesia. 
55* 


Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  See  Ammo- 

niae  Farbonas. 

Carbonate  of  Lithia.  See  Eithiae 
Farbonas. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  See  Magne- 
siae  Farbonas. 

Carbonate  of  Potassa.  See  Potassae 
Farbonas. 

Carbonate  of  Soda.  See  Sodae  Far¬ 
bonas. 

Chalk.  See  Freta. 

Fre'ta.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Chalk.  Native 
friable  carbonate  of  lime. 

Fre'ta  Praepara'ta.  (Br.  Ph.)  Pre¬ 
pared  Chalk. 

Dried  Carbonate  of  Soda.  See  Sodae 
Farbonas  Exsiccata. 
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ANTACIDS. — ANTHELMINTICS. 


Fer'ri  Ox'idnm  Hydra' turn. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron. 
(An  antidote  to  arsenious  acid.) 

Fer'ri  Perox'idnm  Hydra'tum. 

(Br.  Ph.)  Hydrated  Peroxide  of  Iron. 
The  same  as  Ferri  Oxidum  Hydra- 
turn. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron.  See  Ferri 
Oxidum  Ilydratunl. 

Lime  AVater.  See  I.iquor  Calcis. 
ILi'quor  Cal  cis.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Lime  AVater. 

ILi'quor  Potas'sse.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Solution  of  Potassa.  See  Class  NIHII. 

ILi'quor  So'da?.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Soda.  See  Class  XVIII. 

I.itli'ise  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Lithia.  (A  remedy 
for  calculus.) 

Magiie'sia.  (Br.  Ph.)  Calcined  Mag¬ 
nesia.  See  Class  IX. 

Magne'sise  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  See 
Class  IX. 

?  Potas'sa  Sulphura'ta.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphurated  Potash.  The  same  as  Po- 
tassii  Sulplsu  return. 

Potas'sse  Bicarbo'nas.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa,  or  Sal 
seratus.  A  substance  in  white,  colorless 
crystals,  permanent  in  the  air  and  wholly 
soluble  in  water. 


Potas'sse  Carbo'nas.  (U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Potash;  other¬ 
wise  called  Subcarbonate  of  Potash.  A 
white  crystalline  powder,  alkaline  and 
caustic  to  the  taste,  very  deliquescent, 
and  readily  soluble  in  water. 

?  Potas'sii  Sulphur*}' turn.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Sulphuret  of  Potassium. 

Prepared  Chalk.  See  Creta  Praqia- 
rata. 

Prepared  Oyster  Shell.  See  Testa 
Prajparata. 

Sa'po.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Soap. 

So  d*  Bicarbo'nas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 

So'doe  Carbo’nas.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

So'd*  Carbo'nas  Fxsicca'ta, 
(U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Dried  Carbonate  of 
Soda. 

Solution  of  Ammonia.  See  Ammo, 
niai  Liquor. 

Solution  of  Potassa.  See  Fiquor 
Potassa}. 

Spir'itus  Ammo  nia-  Aromat'i- 
cus.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Aromatic  Spirit 
of  Ammonia.  See  Class  TV. 

Sulphuret  of  Potassium.  See  Potas- 
sii  Siilphuretuin. 

Tes'ta  O'vi.  Egg  Shell. 

Tes'ta  Prcepara'ta.  (U.  S.  Ph.) 
Prepared  Oyster  Shell. 


CLASS  XXIII. 

ANTHELMINTICS. 

SUBSTANCES  WHICH  HAVE  THE  PROPERTY  OF  POISONING  OR  DEBILITATING  AVORMS  IN 
THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  AND  THUS  RENDERING  THEM  MORE  EASY  OF  EXPULSION. 
IN  RELATION  TO  THEIR  MODE  OF  OPERATION,  IT  IS  PROBABLE  THAT  SOME  ACT  BY  A 
DIRECTLY  POISONOUS  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  WORM.  OTHERS  BY  A  MECHANICAL 


AGENCY. 

?  Absinthium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  “Worm¬ 
wood.  See  Class  II.,  Section  II. 

Asagrse'a  Officina'  lis.  See  .Saba*? ilia. 

Ascle'pias  Gurassavi' ca.  Bastard  Ipe¬ 
cacuanha,  or  Blood  Weed.  (The  ex¬ 
pressed  juice.) 

Aspid'ium  Fi'lix  Mas.  See  Filix. 

Asple'nium  Fi'lix  Foem'ina,  otherwise 
called  Aspid'ium  Fi'lix  Foem'ina.  Fe¬ 
male  Fern. 

Azed'arach.  (U.S.  Ph.)  See  Class 
IX. 

Bastard  Ipecacuanha.  See  Asclepias 
Curassavica. 

Bear’s-foot.  See  Ilelleborus  Foet¬ 
id  un. 


Blood  Weed.  See  Asclepias  Curas¬ 
savica. 

Calomel.  See  Ilydrargyri  Chlori- 
dum  Mite,  and  Calomelas. 

Calom'eias.  (Br.  Ph.)  Calomel.  See 
Class  XXI. 

Cevadilla.  See  Sabadilla. 

Chamomile,  German.  See  Matrica¬ 
ria. 

Chenopo'dium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Worm- 
seed.  The  fruit  of  Chenopo' dium  antliel- 
min'ticum. 

Chloride  of  Sodium.  Sec  Sodii  Chlo* 
ridum. 

Cinnabar.  See  Hydrargyri  Sul* 
phuretum  Rubruin. 
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ANTHELMINTICS.— DISINFECTANTS  AND  ANTISEPTICS. 


Common  Salt.  See  Sodii  Olilori- 
dnm. 

Cowhage.  See  Mucuna. 

Cns'so.  (Br.  Ph.)  Kousso,  or  Koosso. 
The  flowers  of  Braye'ra  anthelmin' tica. 
(A  remedy  for  the  tapeworm.) 

Female  Fern.  See  Asplenium  Fi¬ 
lix  Fal  in  in  a. 

Fern  Root.  See  Filix. 

Fi'lix.  (Br.  Ph.)  Fern  Root.  The 
dried  rhizome  of  Aspid'ium  Fi'lix  Mas. 
See  next  article. 

Fi'lix  Mas.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Male  Fern. 
The  rhizoma  of  Aspid'ium  Fi'lix  Mas. 
German  Chamomile.  See  Matricaria. 
Grana'ti  Radi'cis  Cor'tex.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Bark  of  Pomegranate  Root.  The 
bark  of  the  root  of  Pu'nica  grana'tum. 

Grana'ti  Ra'dix.  (Br.  Ph.)  Pome¬ 
granate  Root.  The  same  as  Granati 
Radicis  Cortex. 

Helleb’ orus  Fcet'idus.  Bear’s-foot. 
Hydrar'gyri  Clilo'ridum  Mi'te. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury, 
or  Calomel.  See  Class  XXI. 

?  Hydrar'gyri  Sulphurs'  turn  Ru'brum. 
(U.S.  Ph.)  Cinnabar.  See  Class  XXI. 

Kame'la.  (Br.  Ph.)  The  powder  of 
the  capsules  of  Rottle'ra  tincto'ria.  The 
same  as  Rottlera. 

Koosso,  or  Kousso.  See  Cusso. 
la'quor  Ba'rii  Chlo'ridi.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Barium. 
Male  Fern.  See  Filix  Mas. 
Matrica'ria.  (U.S.  Ph.)  German 
Chamomile.  The  flowers  of  Matrica'ria 
chamomil'la. 

Media  Azed'arach.  See  Azedaracli. 
Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drargyri  Cliloridum  Mite. 

Mucu'na.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Cowhage.  The 
hairs  of  the  pods  of  Mucu'na  pru'n'ens. 

Pe'po.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Pumpkin  Seed. 
(A  remedy  for  the  tapeworm.) 

Pinkroot.  See  Spigelia. 


Powder  of  Tin.  See  Stanni  Pul- 
vis. 

Pride  of  China,  or  Pride  of  India.  Sea 

Azedaracli. 

?  Red  Sulphuret  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drargyri  Sul plm return  Rubrum. 

Rottle'ra.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Kamela,  or 
Kameela.  The  powder  and  hairs  obtained 
from  the  capsules  of  Rottle'ra  tincto'ria. 
(A  remedy  for  the  tapeworm.) 

Rottle'ra  Tincto'ria.  See  Rottlera, 
and  Kamela. 

Sabadil'la.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ceva- 
dilla.  See  Class  IX. 

Salt.  See  Sodii  Cliloridum. 

Santon'ica.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  The 
unexpanded  flowers  and  peduncles  of 
Artemis'ia  con'tra  and  of  other  species 
of  Artemisia  (U.S.  Ph.).  The  unex¬ 
panded  flower-heads  of  an  undetermined 
species  of  Artemisia  (Br.  Ph.). 

Sanloni'num.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Santonin.  A  crystalline  neutral  princi¬ 
ple  obtained  from  Santon'ica. 

So  dii  Clilo'ridum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common 
Salt.  See  Class  II.,  Section  V. 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Barium.  See 
Liquor  Barii  Chloridi. 

Spige'lia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Pinkroot.  The 
root  of  Spige'lia  Marilan' dica. 

Stan'ni  Pul' vis.  Powder  of  Tin. 

Tanace'tnm.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Tansy. 
The  herb  of  Tanace'tum  vulga're. 

Tansy.  See  Tanacetum. 

Terebin'thina.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Turpen¬ 
tine.  The  concrete  juice  of  Pi' mis  pa- 
lus'tris  and  other  species  of  Pinus.  See 
Class  X. 

Turpentine.  See  Terebintliina. 

Vera'trum  Sabadil'la.  See  Sabadilla. 

Verno’nia  Anthelmin’ tica.  An  East 
Indian  plant.  (Also  extolled  as  a  bitter 
tonic.) 

Wormseed.  See  Clienopodi  um. 


CLASS  XXIY. 

DISINFECTANTS,  AND  ANTISEPTICS* 

SUBSTANCES  WHICH  POSSESS  THE  POWER  OF  DESTROYING  MORBIFIC  VIRUS  OR  MIASM, 
AND  OF  CORRECTING  A  TENDENCY  TO  PUTRESCENCE. 

A$'idnm  Hydrochlo'ricum.  (Br.  j  A$'idum  Muriat'icum.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Ph.)  Hydrochloric  Acid.  The  same  as  j  Muriatic  Acid.  (Antiseptic.)  See  Classes 

Acidum  Muriaticum.  ■  II.  and  VI. 


*  With  a  few  exceptions,  substances  that  are  antiseptic  may  be  used  as  disinfectants  also: 
those  not  so  used  are  noted  in  the  list.  (See  Sodii  Cliloridum,  etc.) 
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DISINFECTANTS,  AND  ANTISEPTICS. 


A^'idum  Ni'tricum.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Nitric  Acid.  (Antiseptic.)  See 
Class  II.,  Section  V. 

Ar/idum  Nitrohydrochlo'ricum.  The 
same  as  Acidum  IVitromuriati- 
cum. 

Ac'idum  STitromuriat'icum. 

(U.S.  Ph.)  Nitromuriatic  Acid.  See 
Class  XXI. 

Ac'idum Sulphu'ricum.  ( U.S.  and 
Br.  Ph.)  Sulphuric  Acid.  (Antisej>tic.) 
See  Class  II.,  Section  V. 

Ac'idum  Sulphuro'sum.  (Br.  Ph.) 
Sulphurous  Acid.  See  Class  XXI. 

iE'ther.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ether, 
or  Sulphuric  Ether.  See  Class  V. 

Al'cohol.  (U.S.  Ph.)  (Antiseptic.) 

Alu'minse  Sul'phas.  Sulphate  of  Alu¬ 
mina.  (Antiseptic.) 

A'qua  Fhlorin'ii.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Chlo¬ 
rine  Water,  or  Solution  of  Chlorine. 

Bromin'ium.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Bromine. 

Cal'cis  Sul’ phis.  Sulphite  of  Lime. 

Calx.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Lime.  See 
Class  XVIII. 

Calx  Chlora'ta.  (Br.  Ph.)  Chlori¬ 
nated  Lime.  See  next  article. 

Calx  Chlorina'ta.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Chlo¬ 
rinated  Lime. 

Car'bo  Lig'ni.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Charcoal. 

Carbolic  Acid.  See  Phenic  Acid. 

Charcoal.  See  Carbo  Ligni. 

Chloride  of  Lime.  See  Calx  Chlo- 
rinata. 

Chloride  of  Sodium.  See  Sodii  Clilo- 
riduni. 

Chlo'ri  Li'quor.  (Br.  Ph.)  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Chlorine. 

Chlorinated  Lime.  See  Calx  Ohio- 
rinata. 

Chlorine.  See  Chlorinium. 

Chlorine  Water.  See  Aqua  Clilo- 
rinii. 

Chlorin'vi  Li'quor.  See  Aqua  Chlo- 
rinii. 

Chlorin'ium.  Chlorine. 

Common  Salt.  See  Sodii  Clilori- 
duin. 

Copperas.  See  Ferri  Sulphas. 

Creasote.  See  Crcasotum. 

C’reaso'tum.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Creasote.  See  Class  V. 

Ether.  See  ASther. 

Fer'ri  Sul'phas.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
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Sulphate  of  Iron.  See  Class  I.,  Section 
II. 

Crlyceri'na.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Glycerin. 
(Antiseptic.)  See  Class  XIX. 

Labarraque’s  Disinfecting  Liquid.  The 
same  as  Liquor  Soda*  Chlorinatae. 

Ledoyen’s  Disinfecting  Fluid.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  Nitrate  of  Lead,  in  the  proportion 
of  a  drachm  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of 
water. 

Li'quor  So'dx  Clilora'tse.  See  Sodae 
Chloratse  Liquor. 

Li'quor  So'dae  Chlorina'tae.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda. 
Nitrateof  Lead.  See Pluinbi  Nitras. 
Nitre,  or  Nitrate  of  Potash.  See  Po* 
tass;e  ^fitras. 

Nitromuriatic  Acid.  See  Acidum 
Nitromuriaticum. 

Phen'ic  Acid,  otherwise  called  Carbolic 
Acid.  A  substance  obtained  by  distil¬ 
lation  from  the  oily  portion  of  coal  tar, 
and  resembling  creasote  in  its  chemical 
relations  and  physical  properties. 

Plum'bi  Ni'tras.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Nitrate 
of  Lead. 

Potas'sse  Ni'tras.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Nitrate  of  Potash,  or  Nitre.  Chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  antiseptic. 

Potas'sse  Perman'jgauas.  (U.S. 
Ph.)  Permanganate  of  Potash.  See 
Class  XVIII. 

?  Sac'charum.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Sugar. 
(Antiseptic.) 

Salt.  See  Sodii  Chloridmn. 

So'dse  Chlora'tai  Li'quor.  (Br. 
Ph.)  Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda.  The 
same  as  Liquor  Sodae  Chloriiiata}. 

?  So'd.c  Snl'pliis.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Sul¬ 
phite  of  Soda. 

So'dii  Chlo'ridnm.  (U.S.  and  Br. 
Ph.)  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  Common 
Salt.  (Antiseptic.)  See  Class  I.,  Section 
II. 

Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda.  See 

Liquor  Sodae  Chlorinatae. 

Solution  of  Chlorine.  See  Aqua 
Chlorinii. 

Sugar.  See  Saccharum.  (Anti¬ 
septic.) 

Sulphate  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Sul¬ 
phas. 

Sulphite  of  Lime.  See  Calcis  Sul- 

phis. 

Sulphuric  Ether.  See  ASther. 


EXCITO-MOTOR  STIMULANTS. 


CLASS  XXV. 

EXCITO-MOTOR  STIMULANTS. 

SUBSTANCES  WHICH  POSSESS  THE  TOWER  OF  EXCITING,  THROUGH  THE  SPINAL  MAR¬ 
ROW  AND  MOTOR  NERVES,  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BODY.*' 


Bean  of  St.  Ignatius.  See  Ignatia. 
Borax.  See  Sodae  Boras. 

Bru'cia.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from 
nux  vomica  and  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius. 
Ergot.  See  Ergota. 

Ergot  a.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.)  Ergot. 
The  diseased  seed  of  Seca'le  cerea'le 
(U.S.  Ph.).  Secale  cereale:  the  grain 
diseased  by  the  presence  of  an  imperfect 
fungus  (Br.  Ph.).  (Uterine.) 

Extrac'tuin  t’an'iiabis.  (U.S.  Ph.) 
Extract  of  Hemp.  (Uterine.)  See  Class  V. 

Extrac'tnm  Cannabis  In'dicre. 
(Br.  Ph.)  Extract  of  Indian  Hemp.  The 
same  as  Extractum  Cannabis. 

Fa'ba  Sanc'ti  Tgna'tii.  See  Ignatia. 
Gossy'pii  Ra'dix.  (Uterine.)  See 
Class  XIII. 


Igna'tia.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Bean  of  St 
Ignatius.  The  seed  of  Strych'nos  Ig- 
na'tia. 

Nitrous  Oxide.  See  Oxidmn  Nitro- 
sum. 

Nux  Vom'ica.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
The  seed  of  Strych'nos  nux  vom'ica. 

?  Ox'idum  Nitro'sum.  Nitrous  Oxide 
(Gas).  See  Class  V. 

Seca'le  Cerea'le.  See  Ergota. 

So'dae  Boras.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Borate 
of  Soda,  or  Borax.  (Uterine.)  See  Class 
VI.  and  X. 

Strych'nia.  (U.S.  and  Br.  Ph.) 
Strychnine.  An  alkaloid  in  the  form  of 
a  white  or  grayish-white  powder,  of  an 
intensely  bitter  taste,  obtained  from 
Strych'nos  nux  vom'ica. 


*  Several  of  these  substances  have  a  special  direction  to  the  uterus,  and  are  marked  uterine. 
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In  the  following  Index,  a  single  number  placed  after  the  name  denotes  the  class  to  which  the  article  be¬ 
longs  :  as,  “Acacia,  lit,”  “Alcohol,  5;”  when  two  numbers  occur,  separated  by  a  comma,  the  tirst  refers  to  the 
class,  the  second  to  the  section:  as,  “Acetate  of  Magnesia,  It,  2;"  but  if  the  numbers  are  joined  by  an  “  and,  ' 
different  classes  are  referred  to:  thus,  “Adansouia  Digitata,  2,  3  and  11,  3,”  implies  that  this  belongs  to  tile 
second  class,  third  section,  and  also  to  the  eleventh  class,  third  section.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  Arabic  numerals 
are  employed  in  the  Index  instead  of  the  Homan,  which  occur  in  the  Table, 


Abies  Balsamea,  10. 

Abies  Canadensis,  17. 

Abies  Excelsa,  17. 
Absinthium,  2,  2. 

Acacia,  19. 

Acacia  Catechu,  1, 1. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia,  Solution 
of,  11,  2. 

Acetate  of  Lead,  1,  2. 

Acetate  of  Magnesia,  9,  2. 
Acetate  of  Morphia,  <5. 

Acetate  of  Potassa,  9,  2. 
Acetate  of  Zinc,  1,  2. 

Acetum  Cantharidis,  16. 
Acetum  Colchici,  10. 

Acetum  Opii,  5. 

Acetum  Scillte,  12,  8. 

Achillea  Millefolium,  13. 
Acidum  Aceticum,  6. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Camphora- 
tum,  5. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Glaciale,  16. 
Acidum  Arseniosum,  18  and  21. 
Acidum  Citricum,  6. 

Acidum  Gallicum,  1, 1. 
Acidum  Ilydriodicum,  21. 
Acidum  Hydrochloricum,  2,  6. 
Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilu- 
tum,  7. 

Acidum  Muriaticum,  6  &  2,  5. 
Acidum  Nitricum,  2, 5;  and  24. 
Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum,2, 5. 
Acidum  Nitro-liydroclilori- 
cum,  21  and  24. 

Acidum  Nitromuriaticum,  2, 
5 ;  and  21  and  24. 

Acidum  Phosphoricum  Dilu- 
tum,  2,  5. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum,  2,  6; 
and  24. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aroma- 
ticum,  1,  2;  and  2,  5. 
Acidum  Sulphurosum,  21  &  24. 
Acidum  Tannicum,  1, 1. 
Acidum  Tartaricum,  6. 
Aconite,  7. 

Aconite  Root,  7. 

Aconiti  Folium,  7. 

Aconiti  Radix,  7. 

Aconitia,  7. 

Aconitum,  7. 

Acorus  Calamus,  2,  4. 

Acrid  Lettuce,  5. 

Adansonia  Digitata,  2,  3 ;  and 
11,3. 

Adder’s  Tongue,  8. 

Adeps,  20. 

Adeps  Pra’paratus,  20. 
/Esculus  Hippocastanum,  2,  3. 
iEther,  4. 

/Ether  Hydriodicus,  21. 
Agathotes  Chirayta,  2, 1. 
Agave  Americana,  13, 

Alcohol,  5. 
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Alctris,  2, 1. 

Allium,  12  and  4. 

Allium  Cepa,  12. 

Aloe  Barbadensis,  9, 1. 

Aloe  Capensis,  9,  1. 

Aloe  Hepatica,  9, 1. 

Aloe  Socotrina,  9, 1. 

Aloe  Vulgaris,  9,  1. 

Aloes,  9, 1 ;  and  13. 

Alpinia  Cardamomum,  2,  4. 
Althsea,  19. 

Alum,  1,  2. 

Alum  Root,  1, 1. 

Alumen,  1,  2. 

Alumen  Exsiccatum,  18. 
Aluminse  Sulphas,  24. 
American  Aloe,  13. 

American  Centaury,  2,  1. 
American  Columbo,  2, 1. 
American  Dittany,  11,  3. 
American  Hellebore,  8. 
American  Senna,  9,  1. 
Ammonia,  22. 

Ammoniac,  12. 

Ammoniacum,  12. 

Ammonia}  Aqua,  22. 
Ammonia}  Arsenias,  21. 
Ammonia}  Benzoas,  10. 
Ammonias  Carbonas,  3. 
Ammonia}  Hydrochloras,  4. 
Ammonia}  Hydrosulpliure- 
tum,  6. 

Ammonias  Liquor,  22. 
Ammonias  Liquor  Fortior,  17. 
Ammonias  Phosplias,  21. 
Ammoniated  Copper,  2,  5. 
Ammonii  Iodidum,  21. 
Amygdala,  19. 

Amygdala  Dulcis,  19. 
Amylum,  19. 

Amyris  Myrrha,  2,  2. 
Anacardium  Occidentale,  18. 
Anacyclus  Pyrethrum,  14. 
Anethum,  2,  4. 

Angelica,  2,  4. 

Angelica  Atropurpurea,  2,  4. 
Angustura,  2,  3. 

Anisum,  2,  4. 

Anthemis,  2,  2. 

Antliemis  Cotula,  2,  2. 
Antimonias  etPotassas  Tartras, 
8. 

Antimonial  Powder,  11, 1. 
Antimonial  Wine,  8  and  11. 
Antimonii  Oxidum,  8. 
Antimonii  Sulphuretum,  8. 
Antimonii  Terchloridi  Liquor, 
18. 

Antimonium  Sulphuratum,  11, 

1. 

Antimonium  Tartaratum,  8. 
Apocynum  Androsasmifolium, 
8. 

Apocynum  Cannabinum,  8. 


Aqua  Acidi  Carbonici,  11,  2. 
Aqua  Ammonite,  22. 

Aqua  Ammonia!  Fortior,  16. 
Aqua  Calcis,  1,  2;  and  22. 
Aqua  Chlorinii,  24. 

Aqua  Fortis,  2,  5. 

Arbutus  Uva  Ursi,  1, 1. 
Arctostapliylos  Uva  Ursi,  1, 1. 
Argenti  Nitras,  18  and  16. 
Argenti  Nitras  Fusa,  16. 
Argenti  Oxidum,  4. 
Aristolochia  Serpentaria,  2,  3. 
Armoracia,  10  and  15. 

Arnica,  4. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  4. 
Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid,  1,  2. 
Arrow-Root.,  19. 

Arseniato  of  Ammonia,  21. 
Arseniate  of  Iron,  21. 

Arsenici  Iodidum,  21. 
Arsenious  Acid,  21. 

Artanthe  Elongata,  2,  4. 
Artemisia  Absinthium,  2,  2. 
Artichoke,  10. 

Arum,  12. 

Asagrsea  Officinalis,  9, 1. 
Asarabacca,  15. 

Asarum,  2,  4. 

Asarum  Europamm,  15. 
Asclepias  Curassavica,  23. 
Asclepias  Incarnata,  8. 
Asclepias  Syriaca,  12. 
Asclepias  Tuberosa,  11,  3. 
Asparagus  Officinalis,  10. 
Aspidium  Filix  Mas,  23. 
Asplenium  (or  Aspidium)  Filix 
Fcemina,  23. 

Assafetida,  or  Assafoetida,  4. 
Astragalus  Verus,  19. 

Atropa  Belladonna,  5. 

Atropia,  5. 

Aurantii  Cortex,  2,  4. 

Avenas  Farina,  19. 

Azedarach,  9, 1 ;  and  23. 

Balm,  2,  4. 

Balsam  of  Peru,  12. 

Balsam  of  Tolu,  12. 
Balsamodendron  Myrrha,  2,  2. 
Balsamum  Peruvianum,  12. 
Balsamum  Tolutanum,  12. 
Baneberry,  9, 1. 

Baobab,  2,  3 ;  and  11,  3. 
Barbadoes  Aloes,  9. 

Barbadoes  Nut,  9, 1. 

Barberry,  1, 1 ;  and  6. 

Barley,  19. 

Barosma  Crenata,  10. 

Bastard  Ipecacuanha,  23. 

Bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  2,  5. 
Bearberry,  1, 1. 

Bear’s-foot,  23. 

Bebeeru  Bark,  2,  2. 

Beberiaa  Sulphas,  2,  2. 

Bela,  1, 1. 
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Belladonna,  5. 

Belladonnas  Folium,  5. 
Belladonnae  Radix,  5. 

Benue  Leaves,  19. 

Benzoin,  12. 

Benzoinum,  12. 

Berberis  Vulgaris,  1, 1 ;  and  6. 
Biborate  of  Soda,  6  and  10. 
Bicarbonate  of  Potassa,  22. 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  22. 
Bichloride  of  Mercury,  18  &  21. 
Bichromate  of  Lead,  8. 
Bichromate  of  Potassa,  8. 
Bismuthi  Subnitras,  2,  5. 
Bismuthum  Album,  2,  5. 
Bistort,  1, 1. 

Bisulphate  of  Potassa,  2,  5. 
Bisulphurate  of  Carbon,  11, 3. 
Bi  tartrate  of  Potassa,  6. 
Bittersweet,  5. 

Black  Alder,  1, 1. 
Blackberry-Root,  1, 1. 

Black  Drop,  5. 

Black-Oak  Bark,  1, 1. 

Black  Oxide  of  Mercury,  14 
and  22. 

Black  Pepper,  2,  4. 

Black  Snakeroot,  2,  2. 

Black  Sulphuret  of  Mercury  ,21. 
Bladder-Wrack,  21. 
Blood-Root,  8. 

Blood  Weed,  23. 

Blue  Flag,  9, 1. 

Blue  Gentian,  2, 1. 

Blue  Vitriol,  18;  1,  2;  and  2,  5. 
Blunt-leaved  Dock,  1,  1. 
Boneset,  2,  3. 

Borate  of  Soda,  6  and  10. 
Borax,  6, 10,  and  25. 

Brandy,  5. 

Bromide  of  Iron,  21. 

Bromide  of  Mercury,  21. 
Bromide  of  Potassium,  21. 
Bromine  (Brominium),  21. 
Brominii  Chloridum,  21. 
Broom,  10. 

Brucia,  25. 

Bryony,  or  Bryonia,  9, 1. 
Buchu,  10. 

Buck-Bean,  2,  2. 

Bugle-Weed,  5. 

Burdock,  9,  1. 

Burgundy  Pitch,  17. 
Butterfly-Weed,  11,  3. 
Butternut,  9,  1. 

Button  Snakeroot,  11. 

Cadmii  Iodidum,  21. 

Caffea,  4. 

Cahinca,  or  Cainca,  10. 
Calamine,  2,  5. 

Calamus,  2,  4;  and  14. 
Calcined  Magnesia,  9,  2. 

Calcis  Sulphis,  24. 

Calomel,  21 ;  and  9,  2. 
Calomelas,  21 ;  and  9,  2. 
Calotropis  Gigantea,  11,  3. 
Calumba,  2, 1. 

Calx,  18. 

Calx  Chlorinata  or  Chlorata 

1,  2. 

Cambogia,  9,  1. 

Camphora,  4. 

Camphorated  Acetic  Acid,  5. 
Canada  Fleabane,  10;  and  1, 1. 
Canada  Pitch,  17. 


Canada  Snakeroot,  2,  4. 
Canada  Turpentine,  10. 
Canella,  2,  4. 

Canella  Alba,  2,  4. 

Canna,  19. 

Cannabis  Indica,  5. 
Cantharides,  16. 

Cantharis,  16. 

Cantharis  Vittata,  16. 

Capparis  Spinosa,  or  Caper 
Bush,  10. 

Capsicum,  3. 

Caraway,  2,  4. 

Carbolic  Acid,  24. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  3. 
Carbonate  of  Lead,  1,  2. 
Carbonate  of  Litliia,  22. 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  9,  2. 
Carbonate  of  Potassa,  22. 
Carbonate  of  Soda,  22. 
Carbonate  of  Zinc,  2,  5. 
Carbonic  Acid  Water,  11,  2. 
Carburet  of  Iron,  21. 
Cardamom,  2,  4. 

Cardamomum,  2,  4. 

Carota,  10. 

Carrageen,  19. 

Cartliamus,  11,  3. 

Carui,  2,  4. 

Carum,  2,  4. 

Caryophyllum,  2,  4. 
Caryopliyllus,  2,  4. 

Cascarilla,  2,  3. 

Cashew-Nut,  18. 

Cassia,  9, 1. 

Cassia  Acutifolia,  9,  1. 

Cassia  Elongata,  9, 1. 

Cassia  Fistula,  9,  1. 

Castanea  Pumila,  1, 1. 

Castor,  4. 

Castoreum,  4. 

Cataria,  4. 

Catechu,  1,  1. 

Catnep,  4. 

Caustic  Potassa,  18. 

Caustic  Soda,  18. 

Cayenne  Pepper,  3. 

Celandine,  9, 1. 

Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha,  8. 
Cerate  of  Lard,  20. 

Cerate  of  Spanish  Flies,  16. 
Cerate  of  Spermaceti,  20. 
Cerate  of  Subacetate  of  Lead, 
1,  2. 

Ceratum  Adipis,  20. 

Ceratum  Cantharidis,  16. 
Ceratum  Cetacei,  20. 

Ceratum  Plumbi  Subacetatis, 
20;  and  1,  2. 

Ceratum  Saponis,  20. 

Ceratum  Simplex,  20. 
Cetaceum,  20  and  19. 

Cetraria,  19. 

Cevadilla,  9, 1. 

Chalk,  22. 

Chalk,  Prepared,  22. 
Chamomile,  2,  2. 

Chelidonium  Majus,  9, 1. 
Chenopodium,  23. 

Cherry  Laurel,  4. 

Chimaphila,  10. 

Chinquapin,  1,  1. 

Chirayta,  or  Chirata,  2, 1. 
Chiretta,  2, 1. 

Chlorate  of  Potassa,  6. 


Chloride  of  Bromine,  21. 
Chloride  of  Iron,  13. 

Chloride  of  Magnesium,  9,  2. 
Chloride  of  Sodium,  2,  3. 
Chloride  of  Zinc,  18. 

Chlori  Liquor,  24. 

Chlorinated  Lime,  24. 

Chlorine  Water,  24. 

Clilorinii  Liquor,  24. 
Chloroform,  5. 

Cliloroformum,  5. 
Cliloroformum  Venale,  5. 
Cliondrus,  19. 

Chry  sophy  llum  Glycyphloe- 

um,  21. 

Cimicifuga,  2,  2. 

Cinchona,  2,  3. 

Cinnabar,  14,  21. 
Cinnamomum,  2,  4. 

Ci  nnam  oinum  Zcy  lanicum ,  2, 4. 
Cinnamon,  2,  4. 

Cissampelos  Pareira,  10. 
Citrate  of  Iron,  2,  5. 

Citrate  of  Potassa,  6  &  11 ;  2. 
Citrate  of  Soda,  9,  2. 

Citric  Acid,  6. 

Citrullus  Colocyntliis,  9,  1. 
Citrus  Aurantium,  2,  4. 
Clematis,  10. 

Cloves,  2,  4. 

Cocculus  Palmatus,  2, 1. 
Cochlearia  Armoracia,  10  &  15. 
Cochlearia  Officinalis,  10. 
Cod-liver  Oil,  2, 2. 

Coffee,  4. 

Colchici  Cormus,  21. 

Colchici  Radix,  21. 

Colchici  Semen,  21. 

Colomba,  2, 1. 

Comfrey,  19. 

Common  Caustic,  18. 

Common  Mallow,  19. 

Common  Salt,  2,  3;  and  2,  5. 
Compound  Spirit  of  /Ether,  4. 
Conii  Fructus,  5. 

Conium,  5. 

Convallaria  Majalis,  15. 
Convolvulus  Panduratus,  9,  1. 
Convolvulus  Scammonia,  9,  1. 
Copaiba,  10. 

Copaifera  Multijuga,  10. 
Copperas,  1,  2;  and  24. 

Coptis,  2, 1. 

Coriander',  2,  4. 

Coriandrum,  2,  4. 

Cornus  Circinata,  2,  3. 

Cornus  Florida,  2,  3. 

Cornus  Sericea,  2,  3. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  18  and  2L 
Corydalis  Formosa,  10. 

Cotton  Root,  13  and  25. 
Cotula,  2,  2. 

Cowhage,  23. 

Cranesbill,  1, 1. 

Cream  of  Tartar,  6. 

Creasote,  5. 

Creasotum,  5. 

Creta,  22. 

Creta  Prasparata,  22. 

Crocus,  4 ;  and  11,  3. 

Croton  Eleuteria,  2,  3. 

Croton  Oil,  9,  1. 

Croton  Tiglium,  9, 1. 

Crotonis  Oleum,  9, 1. 
Crowfoot,  16. 
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Crystals  of  Tartar,  9,  2. 
Cubeba,  10  and  2,  4. 

Cubobs,  10  and  2,  4. 

Cucumis  Colocynthis,  9,1. 
Cnuila  Mariana,  11,  3. 

Cupri  Subacetas,  18. 

Cupri  Sulphas,  18;  1,2;  &2,5. 
Cuprum  Annnoniatuni,  2,  5. 
Curcas  Purgans,  9, 1. 
Curcuma,  2,  4. 

Cusparia,  2,  3. 

Cusso,  23. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium,  7. 
Cycas  Circinalis,  19. 

Cydonia  Vulgaris,  19. 
Cydonium,  19. 

Cynara  Scolymus,  10. 

Cytisus  Scopnrius,  10. 

Daphne  Gxidium,  16. 

Daphne  Mezereum,  16. 

Datura  Stramonium,  5. 

Dauci  Radix,  10. 

Delphinium  Consolida,  10. 
Delphinium  Staphisagria,  8. 
Dewberry  Root,  1,  1. 

Dextrin,  or  Dextrina,  19. 
Digitalinum,  7. 

Digitalis,  7  and  10. 

Dill  Seed,  2,  4. 

Diospyros,  1,  1. 

Dirca  Palustris,  16 
Dittany  (American),  11,  3. 
Dock,  Yellow,  2,  2. 

Dogwood,  2,  3. 

Dorema  Ammoniacum,  12. 
Dorstenia  Contrayerva,  11,  3. 
Dracontium,  4. 

Dragon-Root,  12. 

Dried  Carbonate  of  Soda,  22. 
Drimys  IVinteri,  2,  4. 
Dulcamara,  5. 

Dyer’s  Saffron,  11,  3. 
Elaterium,  9,  1 . 

Elder,  9,  1 ;  and  11,  3. 
Elecampane,  2,  2. 

Elemi,  17. 

Elettaria  Cavdamomum,  2,  4. 
Elixir  of  Vitriol,  1,  2, 

Elm  Barit,  19. 

Emplastrum  Picis  cum  Can- 
tharide,  16. 

Epsom  Salts,  9,  2. 

Ergot,  25. 

Ergota,  25. 

Erigeron,  10;  and  1, 1. 
Erigeron  Canadense,  10;  &1,1. 
Erigeron  Ileteropliylium,  10; 
and  1, 1. 

Eryngium  Aquaticum,  11. 
Erythrasa  Centaurium,  2,  1. 
Erythronium  Americatium,  8. 
Ether  (.Ether),  5  and  24. 
Eugenia  Caryophyllata,  2,  4. 
Euonymus  Atropurpureus,9, 1. 
Eupatorium,  2,  3. 

Eupltorbia  Oorollata,  8. 
Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha,  8. 
Eupliorbiiim,  16. 

Exogonium  Purga,  9, 1. 
Extract  of  Butternut,  9, 1. 
Extractum  Cannabis,  5. 
Extractnm  Cannabis  Indica),  5. 
Extractum  Glycyrrbizas,  19. 
Extractum  Juglandis,  9,  1. 
Faba  Sancti  Igxatii,  25. 
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False  Sunflower,  15. 

Female  Fern,  23. 

Fennel-Seed,  2,  4. 

Fern  Root,  23. 

Ferri  Ammonio-citras,  2,  5. 
Ferri  Arsenias,  21. 

Ferri  Bromidttm,  21. 

Ferri  Carbonas  Saccliarata,  2, 5. 
Ferri  Carburetum,  21. 

Ferri  Chloridum,  13. 

Ferri  Citras,  2,  5. 

Ferri  et  Ammonias  Citras,  2,  5. 
F erri  et  Ammonia}  Tartras,  2, 5. 
Ferri  et  Potassas  Tartras,  2,  5. 
Ferri  et  Quinias  Citras,  2,  5. 
Ferri  Ferroeyanidum,  2,  5. 
Ferri  Iodidum,  2,  5  and  13. 
Ferri  Lactas,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Oxiduni  llydratum,  22. 
Ferri  Oxidum  Magneticum,2, 5. 
Ferri  Perchloridi  Liquor,  2,  5. 
Ferri  Peruitratis  Liquor,  2,  5. 
Ferri  Peroxidum,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Peroxidum  llydratum, 22. 
Ferri  Pliosplias,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Ramcuta,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Rubigo,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Subcarbonas,  2,  5. 

Ferri  Sulphas,  1,  2  and  24. 
Ferri  Sulphas  Granulata,  2,  5. 
Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  6. 
Ferrocyanuret  of  Iron,  2,  5. 
Ferrum  Ammoniatum,  2,  5. 
Ferrum  Redactum,  2, 5. 
Ferrum  Tartaratum,  2,  5. 
Ferula  Assafoetida,  4. 
Fever-Root,  9, 1. 

Ficus,  9, 1. 

Fig,  9,  1. 

Filix,  23. 

Filix  Mas,  23. 

Flaxseed,  19. 

Flaxseed  Oil,  20. 

Fleabane,  10. 

Florentine  Orris,  9, 1. 
Fceniculum,  2,  4. 

Foxglove,  7  and  10. 

Frasera,  2, 1. 

Fraxinus  Ornus,  9, 1. 
Frostwort,  1,  1. 

Fucus  Vesiculosus,  21. 

Fused  Nitrate  of  Silver,  16. 

Galbaxum,  12. 

Galipea  Officinalis,  2,  3. 

Gallu,  1,  1. 

Gallic  Acid,  1,  1. 

Galls,  1, 1. 

Gamboge,  9, 1. 

Gambogia,  9, 1. 

Garden  Artichoke,  10. 

Garden  Carrot,  10. 

Garlic,  12  and  4. 

Gaultlieria,  2,  4. 

Geneva,  10. 

Gentian,  2, 1. 

Gentiana,  2, 1. 

Gentiana  Catesbtei,  2, 1. 
Geranium,  1,  1. 

German  Chamomile,  2,  2. 
Genm,  1,  1. 

Gin,  10. 

Ginger,  2,  4, 

Ginseng,  2,  4. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid,  16. 
Glauber’s  Salts,  9,  2. 


Glycerin,  19. 

Glycerina,  19. 

Glycerinum,  19. 

Glycyrrliiza,  19. 

Golden  Rod,  2,  4. 

Goldthread,  2,  1. 

Gossypii  Radix,  13. 

Gossypium  Ilcrbaceum,  13. 
Granati  Fructus  Cortex,  1,  1. 
Grauati  Radicis  Cortex,  23. 
Granati  Radix,  23. 

Green  Iodide  of  Mercury,  21. 
Guaiac,  11,  3. 

Guaiaci  Lignum,  11,  3. 

Guaiaci  Resina,  11,  3. 
Guaiacum  Officinale,  11,  3. 
Gum  Arabic,  19. 
TL-ematoxylox,  1, 1. 

Hardback,  1,  1. 

Hedeoma,  2,  4. 

Ileleniuiu  Autumnale,  15. 
Ilelianthemuni,  1, 1. 
Helleborus,  9,  1. 

Helleiiorus  Fmtidus,  23;  4  9,1. 
Helleborus  Niger,  9,  1. 
Ilemidesmus,  2,  2;  and  21. 
Hemlock,  5. 

Hemlock  Pitch,  17. 

Hepatica,  2,  2. 

Ileraclenm  Lanatum,  2,  2. 
Ileuchera,  1, 1. 

Hoffmann’s  Anodyne  (Spiritus 
.Etheris  Compositus),  4. 
Honey,  9, 1. 

Hops,  2,  2;  and  5. 
llordeuin,  19. 

Ilorehound,  2,  2. 
Ilorsechesnut,  2,  3. 

ITorsemint,  2,  4. 

Horseradish,  10. 

Humulus,  2,  2;  and  5. 
Hydrargyri  Bromidum,  21. 
Ilydrargyri  Cliloridnm  Corro- 
sivum,  18  and  21. 

Ilydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mite,  21  &  9. 
Ilydrarg.  Iodidum  Rubnim,21. 
Hydrargyri  IodidumViride,21. 
Hydrargyri  Nitras,  21. 

Hydrar.  Oxid.  Nigrum,  14  &  22. 
Ilydrar.  Peruitratis  Liquor,  18. 
Ilydrarg.  Sulphas  Flava,  21  &  8. 
Ilydrargyri  Sulphureturu  Ni¬ 
grum,  21. 

Hydrargyri  Sulpliuretum  Ru- 
brum,  14  and  21. 
Hydrargyrum,  22. 
Hydrargyrum  Corrosivum 
Sublimatum,  18. 
Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta,  21. 
Hydrated  Oxide  of  Irou,  22. 
Hydriodic  Acid,  21. 

Ilydriodic  Ether,  21. 

I  lydrosulpliuret  of  Ammonia,6. 
Ilyoscyami  Folium,  5. 
Ilyoscyami  Semen,  5. 
Hyogcyamus,  5. 

Iceland  Moss,  19. 

Ignatia,  25. 

Indian  Ilcmp,  5;  also,  10. 
Indian  Sarsaparilla,  2, 2;  &  21. 
Indian  Tobacco,  8. 

Indian  Turnip,  12. 

Inula,  2,  2. 

Iodide  of  Ammonium,  21. 
Iodide  of  Arsenic,  21. 
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Iodide  of  Cadmium,  21. 

Iodide  of  Iron,  2,  5;  and  13. 
Iodide  of  Sulphur,  21. 

Iodide  of  Zinc,  21. 

Iodine,  21. 
lodiniiun,  21. 
lodum,  21. 

Ipecacuanha,  8. 

Ipoimea  Jalapa,  0, 1. 

Iris  Florentina,  0,  1. 

Iris  Versicolor,  9,  1. 

Irish  Moss,  19. 

Iron  Filings,  2,  5. 

Jalapa,  9, 1. 

Jalapa*  Resina.  9,  1. 

Jauiplia  Maniliot,  19. 

Jatroplia  Maniliot,  19. 
Jatropha  Purgans,  9, 1. 
Juglans,  9, 1. 

Juglans  Cinerea,  9, 1. 
Juniperus,  10. 

Juniperus  Sahiria,  13. 
Juniperus  Virginiana,  13. 
Kameela,  or  Ivamola,  23. 

Kino,  1,  1. 

Koosso,  or  Ivousso,  23. 
Krameria,  1, 1. 

I.ABARK  AQUE’S  DiSINFECTI-VU 

Liquid,  24. 

Lactate  of  Iron,  2,  5. 

Laetuca  Sativa,  5. 

Lactuca  Virosa,  5. 
Lactucariurn,  5. 

Lappa,  9,  1. 

Larkspur,  10. 

Lanrocerasus,  4. 

Laurus  Camphora,  5. 
Lavandula,  2,  4. 

Lavandula  Spica,  2,  4. 
Lavandula  Vera,  2,  4. 
Lavender,  2,  4. 

Leather- Wood,  16. 

Ledoyen’s  Disinfecting  Fluid, 
24. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum,  10. 
Leptandra,  9, 1. 

Leptandrin,  9, 1. 

Lichen  Islaudicus,  19. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  15. 

Lime,  18. 

Lime  Liniment,  20. 
Lime-Water,  1,  2;  and  22. 
Limonis  Cortex,  2,  4. 

Limonis  Succus,  6. 

Lini  Farina,  20. 

Lini  Semen,  19. 

Liniment  of  Ammonia,  17. 
Liniment  of  Spanish  Flies,  16. 
Linime.ntum  Ammonia.*,  17. 
Liuinientum  Calcis,  20. 
Linime.ntum  Cantharidis,  16. 
Linseed  Meal,  20. 

Linum,  19. 

Linum  Catharticum,  9, 1. 
Liquor  Ammonia*,  22. 

Liq.  Ammonia*  Aeetatis,  11, 2. 
Liq.  Ammonia*  Citratis,  1 1,  2. 
Liquor  Arsenici  Chloridi,  21. 
Liquor  Arsenici  et  Hydrar- 
gyri  Iodidi,  21. 

Liquor  Barii  Chloridi,  23. 
Liquor  Calcii  Chloridi,  10. 
Liquor  Calcis,  1,  2;  and  22. 
Liq.  Ferri  \i  t  int  is,  2,  5;  &  1,  2. 
Liquor  Magnesia:  Citratis,  9, 2. 
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Liq.  Plumbi  Suhacetatis,  1, 2. 
Liquor  Potassas,  22. 

Liquor  Potassas  Arsenitis,  21. 
Liquor  Potassa:  Citratis,  11,  2. 
Liquor  Soda*,  18  and  22. 

Liquor  Soda*  Chlorata?.,  24. 
Liquor  Soda:  Clilorinatas,  24. 
Liquorice,  19. 

Liquorice-Root,  19. 
Liriodendron,  2,  2. 

Litharge,  1,  2. 

Litliargyrum,  1,  2. 

Lithias  Carhonas,  22. 
Liverwort,  1,  1. 

Lobelia,  8. 

Logwood,  1, 1. 

Long  Pepper,  2,  4. 

Loose-strife,  19. 

Lunar  Caustic,  18  and  16. 
Lupulin,  2,  2. 

Lupulina,  2,  2. 

Lupulus,  2,  2. 

Lycopodium,  10. 

Lycopus,  1, 1. 

Lythrnm  Salicarias,  19. 

Macis,  2,  4. 

Madar,  11, 3. 

Magistery  of  Bismuth,  2,  5. 
Magnesia,  9,  2 ;  and  22. 
Magnesias  Acetas,  9,  2. 
Magnesias  Carhonas,  9,  2. 
Magnesias  Chloridum,  9,  2. 
Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron,  2,  5. 
Magnolia,  2,  3. 

Mahogany  Tree,  2,  3. 

Male  Fern,  23. 

Mallow,  20. 

Malva  Sylvostris,  19. 
Maugauesii  Oxidum,  2,  5. 
Manganesii  Ox  id.  Nigrum,  21. 
Manganesii  Sulphas,  9,  2. 
Manna,  9, 1. 

Maranta,  19. 

Marjoram,  2,  4. 

Marrubium,  2,  2. 
Marshmallow,  19. 

Marsh  Rosemary,  1, 1. 

Marsh  Trefoil,  2,  2. 
Masterwort,  2,  2. 

Mastic,  10. 

Mastiche,  10. 

Matica,  2,  4. 

Matico,  2,  4. 

Matricaria,  2,  2 ;  and  23. 
May-Apple,  9,  1. 

May-Weed,  2, 2. 

Meadow  Anemone,  21. 

Mel.  9, 1. 

Melia  Azedarach,  9, 1. 

Melissa,  2,  4. 

Mentha  Piperita,  2,  4. 

Mentha  Pulegium,  2,  4. 
Mentha  Viriclis,  2,  4. 
Menyanthes  Trifoliata,  2,  2. 
Mercury  with  Chalk,  21. 
Mezereou,  16. 

Mezereuni,  16. 

Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury,  21. 
Milfoil,  13. 

Milkweed,  8. 

Molasses,  9,  1. 

Moinordiea  Elaterium,  9, 1. 
Monarda  Punctata,  2,  4. 
Monesia,  21. 

Mori  Succus,  6. 


Morphia,  5. 

Morphias'  Acetas,  5. 

Morphia?  llydrocliloras,  5. 
Morphias  Miuias,  5. 

Morphias  Sulphas,  5. 

Moschus,  4. 

Mucuna,  23. 

Mudnr,  11,  3. 

Mulberry-Juice,  6. 

Mustard,  17  aud  8. 

Myristica,  2,  4. 

Myrospermum  Peruiferum,  12 
Myrospermum  Toluifernm,  12 
Myrrh,  2,  2. 

Myrrlia,  2,  2. 

Jlyrtus  Pimenta,  2,  4. 
Naphtiialix,  12. 

Narthex  Assafoetida,  12. 
Nectandra  Rodiei,  2,  3. 

Nepeta  Cataria,  2,  4. 

Nicotiana  Tahaciun,  7  and  5. 
Nitrate  of  Lead,  24. 

Nitrate  of  Mercury,  21. 
Nitrate  of  Potassa,  6. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  18. 

Nitre,  6. 

Nitric  Acid,  2.  5;  and  24. 
Nitro-niuriatio  Acid,  2,  5;  2) 
and  24. 

Nux  Vomica,  25. 

Oatmeal,  19. 

Oil  of  Almonds,  7. 

Oil  of  Cajnput,  11,  3. 

Oil  of  Camphor,  4. 

Oil  of  Copaiba,  10. 

Oil  of  Rosemary,  17. 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  3  and  10. 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  2,  5. 

Oils  (fixed),  20. 

Ointment  of  Mercury,  21. 
Ointment  of  Rose-Water,  20. 
Ointment  of  Spanish  Flies,  16. 
Olea  Fixa  (Fixed  Oils),  20. 
Oleum  Amygdalae  Amnras,  7. 
Oleum  Amygdala:  Dulcis,  19. 
Oleum  Anethi,  2, 4. 

Oleum  Anisi,  2,  4. 

Oleum  Aiitheinidis,  2,  2. 
Oleum  Bergamii,  2,  4. 

Oleum  Cajuputi,  11,  3. 

Oleum  Camphoric,  4. 

Oleum  Carui,  2,  4. 

Oleum  Caryophylli,  2,  4. 
Oleum  Cinnamcmi,  2,  4. 
Oleum  Copaibas,  10. 

Oleum  Coriandri,  2,  4. 

Oleum  Crotonis,  9,  1. 

Oleum  Cubobas.  10. 

Oleum  Juniperi,  10. 

Oleum  Lavandulae,  2,  4. 

Oleum  Lini,  20. 

Oleum  Mentlms  Piperita,  2,  4 
Oleum  Mentha*  Viridis,  2,  4. 
Oleum  Monardre,  2,  4. 

Oleum  Morrhme,  2,  2. 

Oleum  Myristicas,  2,  4. 

Oleum  Olivas,  9, 1. 

Oleum  Pimentas,  2,4. 

Oleum  Ricini,  9,  1. 

Oleum  Rosas,  2, 

Oleum  Rosmarini,  17. 

Oleum  Rutie,  4. 

Oleum  Sabinas,  13. 

Oleum  Sesami,  9, 1 ;  and  20. 

|  Oleum  Succini,  4. 
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Oleum  Terebinthin®,  10. 
Oleum  Thy  mi,  2,  4. 

Oleum  Tiglii,  9,  1. 

Olive  Oil,  20;  and  9,  1. 

Onion,  12. 

Opium,  5. 

Orange  Peel,  2,  4. 

Origanum  Vulgare,  2,  4. 

Oxide  of  Antimony,  8. 

Oxide  of  Manganese,  2,  5. 
Oxide  of  Zinc,  2,  5. 

Pa xax  Quinouefolium,  2,  4. 
Papaver,  5. 

Pareira,  10. 

Parietaria  Officinalis,  10. 
Parsley  Root,  10. 
Partridge-Berry,  2,  4. 
Pellitory,  13. 

Pennyroyal,  2,  4. 

Pennyroyal,  European,  2,  4. 
Pepo,  23. 

Permanganate  of  Potash,  18. 
Peroxide  of  Iron,  2,  5. 
Persimmon,  1,  1. 

Petroleum,  4. 

Petroselininn,  10. 

Phenic  Acid,  24. 

Phosphate  of  Iron,  2,  5. 
Phosphate  of  Soda,  9,  2. 
Phosphorus,  3. 

Phytolacca,  8. 

Phytolacca?  Bacc®,  8. 
Phytolacca!  Radix,  8. 

Pilulre  Hydrargyri,  21.  . 
Pimenta,  2,  4. 

Pimento,  2,  4. 

Pimpinella  Anisum,  2,  4. 

Pink  Root,  23. 

Pious  Abies,  17. 

Pinus  Canadensis,  17. 

Pinus  Palustris,  10. 

Piper,  2,  4. 

Piper  Cubeba,  2,  4;  and  10. 
Piper  Longutn,  2, 4. 
Pipsissewa,  10. 

Piscidia  Erythrina,  5. 

Pistacia  Lentiscus,  10. 

Pix  Burgundica,  17. 

Pix  Canadensis,  17. 

Pix  Liquida,  17. 

Pleurisy  Root,  11. 

Plumbago,  21. 

Plumbi  Acetas,  1,  2. 

Plumbi  Bichromas,  8. 

Plumbi  Carbonas,  1,  2. 

Plumbi  Nitras,  24. 

Plumbi  Oxidum  Semivitreum 
or  Rubrum,  1,  2. 

Plumbi  Subacetatis  Liquor, 

1,  2. 

Podophyliin,  9,  1. 
Podophyllum,  9,  1. 

Poison  Oak,  5. 

Poison  Sumach,  5. 

Poke  Berries,  8. 

Poke  Root,  8. 

Polygala  Senega,  12. 
Polygonum  Bistorta,  1, 1. 

Port  Wine,  5 ;  and  1, 1. 
Potassa,  18. 

Potassa  Caustica,  18. 

Potassa;  Acetas,  10. 

Potassa;  Bicarbonas,  22. 
Potass®  Bichromas,  8. 
Potass®  Bisulphas,  2,  5. 
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Potass®  Bitartras,  6;  and  9,  2. 
Potass®  Carbonas,  22. 

Potass®  Chloras,  6. 

Potass®  Citras,  6  and  11. 
Potass®  Hydras,  18. 

Potassa;  Nitras,  6. 

Potass®  Permanganas,  18. 
Potassa;  Sulphas,  9,  2. 

Potass®  Tartras,  6. 

Potas. Tartras  Acida,  6;  &  9,  2. 
Potassii  Bromidum,  21. 
Potassii  Cyanidnni,  7. 

Potassii  Cyanuretum,  7. 
Potassii  Fcrroeyanidum,  6. 
Potato  Flies,  16. 
l’otentilla  Tormentilla,  1, 1. 
Powder  of  Tin,  23. 
Precipitated  Carbonate  of 
Iron,  2,  5. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of 
Zinc,  2,  5. 

Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  An¬ 
timony,  11. 

Prepared  Chalk,  22. 

Prepared  Oyster-Shell,  22. 
Prepared  Storax,  12. 

Prickly  Ash,  11,  3. 

Pride  of  China,  or  Pride  of 
India,  9, 1. 

Prinos,  1, 1. 

Protocarbonate  of  Iron,  2,  5. 
Prune,  9,  1. 

Prunum,  9, 1. 

Prunns  Doniosticus,  9, 1. 
Pruuus  Laurocerasus,  4. 
Primus  Virginiana,  2,  2. 
Prussic  Acid,  7. 

Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  1, 1. 
Pulvis  Antimonialis,  11. 
Purple  Angelica,  2,  4. 
Pyrcthrum,  14. 

Pyroxylic  Spirit,  5- 
Quassia,  2, 1. 

Queen’s  Root,  8. 

Quercus,  1, 1,  and  2,  3. 

Quercus  Alba,  1, 1,  and  2,  3. 
Quercus  Infectoria,  1, 1. 
Quercus  Tinctoria,  1, 1. 

Quince  Seed,  19. 

Quini®  Sulphas,  2,  3. 
Ranunculus,  16. 

Red  Cedar,  13. 

Red  Iodide  of  Mercury,  21. 
Red  Oxide  of  Mercury,  18. 

Red  Precipitate,  18. 

Red  Rose,  1, 1. 

Red  Sulphuret  of  Mercury,  14 
and  21. 

Reduced  Iron,  2,  5. 

Resina  Jalap®,  9,  1. 

Resina  Podophylli,  9, 1. 
Resina  Scammonii,  9,  1. 
Rhamnus  Catharticus,  9, 1. 
Rhatany,  1, 1. 

Rheum,  9, 1. 

Rhoeas,  5. 

Rhubarb,  9, 1. 

Rhus  Glabritm,  1, 1. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron,  5. 
Rieinus  Communis,  9, 1. 

Rind  of  Pomegranate,  1,  1. 
Rock  Oil,  4. 

Rock  Rose,  1, 1. 

Rosa  Gailiea,  1,  1. 

Rosemary,  2,  4. 


Rosmarinus,  2,  4. 

Rottlera,  23. 

Rottlera  Tinctoria,  23. 
Round-leaved  Dogwood,  2, 3. 
Rubus,  1, 1. 

Rue,  4. 

Rumex  Crispus,  2,  2. 

Rumex  Obtusifolius,  1,  1. 

Rust  of  Iron,  2,  5. 

Ruta,  4. 

Ruta  Graveolens,  4. 

Sabadilla,  9, 1. 

Sabbatia,  2, 1. 

Sabina,  13. 

Saccliarated  Carbouato  of 
Iron,  2,  5. 

Saccharum,  19. 

Sagapeuum,  4. 

Sage,  2,  2. 

Sago,  19.  /f 

Saguerus  Rumphii,  19. 

Sagus  Rumphii,  19. 

Salix,  1, 1. 

Salt  (Common),  2,  3;  and  2,  5. 
Saltpetre,  6. 

Salvia,  2, 2. 

Sambucus,  11,  3. 

Sanguinaria,  8. 

Santonica,  23. 

Santoninum,  23. 

Sapo,  22. 

Saponaria  Officinalis,  21. 

Sarsa,  21. 

Sarsaparilla,  21. 

Sassafras  Medulla,  19. 

Savinc,  13. 

Scammoni®  Radix,  9, 1. 
Scamtnoni®  Resina,  9,  1. 
Scanimonium,  9, 1. 

Scammony,  9,  1. 

Scilla,  12  and  8. 

Scoparius,  10. 

Scurvy  Grass,  10. 

Scutellaria,  2,  2. 

Sea-Wrack,  21. 

Secale  Cereale,  25. 

Senega,  12. 

Seneka,  12. 

Senna,  9, 1. 

Senna  Alexandrian,  9,  1. 
Senna  Indica,  9, 1. 
Serpentaria,  2,  3. 

Serpentary,  2,  3. 

Sesami  Folium,  19. 

Sevum,  20. 

Scrum  Prrcparatum,  20. 
Simaruba  Amara,  2, 1. 
Simaruba  Excelsa,  2,  1. 

Simple  Cerate,  20. 

Simple  Ointment,  20. 

Siuapis,  17  and  8. 

Sinapis  Alba,  17  and  8. 

Sinapis  Nigra,  17  and  8. 
Slippery  Elm  Bark,  19. 

Smilax  Aspera,  21. 

Smilax  Officinalis,  21. 

Smilax  Syphilitica,  21. 
Snakeroot,  Virginia,  2,  3. 
Sneezewort,  15. 

Snuff,  15. 

Soap,  22. 

Soap  Cerate,  20. 

Soapwort,  21. 

Soda  Caustica,  18. 

Sod®  Acetas,  10. 
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Sodas  Bicarbonas,  22. 

Sodas  Boras,  6  and  10  and  25. 
Sodas  Carbonas,  22. 

Sodas  Carbonas  Exsjccata,  22. 
Sodas  Cliloratas  Liquor,  24. 
Sod*  Citras,  9,  2. 

Sodas  et  Potassas  Tartras,  9, 2. 
Soda'  Phosphas,  9,  2. 

Sodas  Sulphas,  9,  2. 

Sodas  Tartras,  9,  2. 

Sodii  Cliloridum,  2,  3;  &  2, 5. 
Solidago,  2,  4. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammo¬ 
nia,  11,  2. 

Solution  of  Ammonia,  22. 
Solution  of  Arsenite  of  Po- 
tassa,  21. 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Ba¬ 
rium,  23. 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Cal¬ 
cium,  10. 

Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda, 
24. 

Solution  of  Chlorine,  24. 
Solution  of  Citrate  of  Ammo¬ 
nia,  11,  2. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Magne¬ 
sia,  9,  2. 

Solution  of  Citrate  of  Potassa, 

11,  2. 

Solution  of  Iodide  of  Arsenic 
and  Mercury,  21. 

Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Iron, 
2,  5;  and  1,  2. 

Solution  of  Pernitratc  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  18. 

Solution  of  Potassa,  22. 
Solution  of  Subacetate  of 
Lead,  1,  2. 

Spanish  Broom,  10. 

Spanish  Plies,  16. 

Spartium  Junceum,  10. 
Spearmint,  2, 4. 

Spermaceti,  19, 

Spigelia,  23. 

Spiraea,  1, 1. 

Spirit  of  Ammonia,  3. 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  11,  2. 
Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether,  4;  and 
11,  2. 

Spiritus  iEtlieris  Compositus, 
4  and  5. 

Spiritus  iEtlieris  Nitrosi,  4; 
and  11,  2. 

Spiritus  Ammonite,  3. 

Spiritus  Ammonia}  Aromati- 
cus,  4. 

Spiritus  Prumenti,  5. 

Spiritus  Mindereri,  11,  2. 
Spiritus  Pyroxylicus  Rectifi- 
catus,  5. 

Spiritus  Rectifieatus,  5. 
Spiritus  Yini  Gallici,  5. 

Squill,  12  and  8. 

Stanni  Pulvis,  23. 

Star  Grass,  2, 1. 

Starch,  19. 

Statice,  1, 1. 

Stillingia,  8  and  21. 

Stillingia  Sylvatica,  8. 

Storax,  12. 

Stramonii  Folia,  5. 

Stramonii  Folium,  5. 
Stramonii  Radix,  5. 

Stramonii  Semen,  5. 


Stramonium,  5. 

Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia, 
17. 

Stronger  Water  of  Ammonia, 
17. 

Strychnia,  25. 

Stryclinos  Nux  Vomica,  25. 
Styrax,  12. 

Styrax  Benzoin,  12. 

Styrax  Prwparatus,  12. 
Subacetate  of  Copper,  18. 
Subcarbonate  of  Iron,  2,  5. 
Sublimed  Sulphur,  9,  2. 
Subnitrate  of  Bismuth,  2,  5. 
Sugar,  19. 

Sugar  of  Lead,  1,  2. 

Sulphate  of  Alumina,  24. 
Sulphate  of  Beberia,  2,  2. 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  18. 
Sulphate  of  Iron,  1,  2. 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  9,  2. 
Sulphate  of  Manganese,  9, 2. 
Sulphate  of  Potassa,  9,  2. 
Sulphate  of  Quinia,  2,  2. 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  8. 

Sulphite  of  Lime,  24. 

Sulphur,  9,  2;  and  10. 

Sulphur  Lotum,  9,  2. 

Sulphur  Sublimatum,  9,  2. 
Sulpliuret  of  Antimony,  6. 
Sulphuret  of  Carbon,  11,  3. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  2,  5. 

Sulphuric  Ether,  5  and  24. 
Sulplniris  Iodidum,  21. 
Sumach,  1, 1. 

Swamp  Dogwood,  2,  3. 

Sweet  Almond,  19. 

Sweet  Flag,  2,  4. 

Swietenia  Febrifuga,  2,  3. 
Symphytum  Officinale,  19. 
Syrupus  Fuscus,  9, 1. 

Tabacum,  7  and  5. 

Tamarind,  6. 

Tamarindus,  6. 

Tanacetuin,  23. 

Tannic  Acid,.  1,  1. 

Tansy,  23. 

Tapioca,  19. 

Tar,  10. 

Taraxacum,  10. 

Tartar  Emetic,  8. 

Tartarated  Iron,  2,  5. 

Tartaric  Acid,  6. 

Tartarized  or  Tartarated  Anti¬ 
mony,  8. 

Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Po¬ 
tassa,  8. 

Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Ammo¬ 
nia,  2,  5. 

Tartrate  of  Potassa,  9,  2. 
Tartrate  of  Potassa  and  Soda, 
9,  2. 

Tartrate  of  Soda,  9,  2. 
Terebintliina,  10. 

Testa  Ovi,  22. 

Testa  Prteparata,  22. 

Tliea  Nigra,  4. 

Thca  Viridis,  4. 

Theriaca,  9, 1. 

Thorougliwort,  2,  3. 

Tobacco.  7  and  5. 

Tormentil,  1, 1. 

Tormantilla,  1, 1. 
Toxicodendron,  5. 

Tragacauth,  19. 


Tragacantha,  19. 

Triosteum,  9,  1. 

Tulip-tree  Bark,  2,  2. 

Turkey  Corn,  or  Turkey  Pea, 

10. 

Turmeric,  2,  4. 

Turpentine,  10. 

Turpentine,  Oil  or  Spirits  of, 
3  and  10. 

Turpeth  Mineral,  21  and  8. 
Ulmus,  19. 

IJlmus  Fulva,  19. 

Unguentum  Adipis,  20. 
Unguentum  Aquas  Rosa;,  20. 
Unguentum  Cantharidis,  16. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri,  21. 
Unguentum  Simplex,  20. 
Urginea  Scilla,  12. 

Uva  Ursi,  1, 1. 

Valerian,  4. 

Valeriana,  4. 

Valerianate  of  Zinc,  4. 

Vanilla,  2,  4. 

Veratria,  8  and  15. 

Veratrum  Album,  8. 

Veratrum  Sabadilla,  9, 1. 
Veratrum  Viride,  8. 

Verdigris,  18. 

Vernonia  Antlielmintica,  23. 
A'inegar  of  Spanish  Flies,  16. 
Vinegar  of  Squill,  9, 1. 

Vinum,  4. 

Vinum  Antimoniale,  8. 

Vinum  Antimonii,8;  and  11, 1. 
Vinum  Rubruin  or  Portense, 
1, 1 ;  and  5. 

Vinum  Xericum,  5. 

Viola,  19. 

Violet,  19. 

Virginia  Snalceroot,  2,  3. 
Virgin’s  Bower,  10. 

Vitriol  ated  Tartar,  9,  2. 
Wahoo,  9, 1. 

Wall  Pcllitory,  10. 

Water  Avens,  1, 1. 

Water  Eryngo,  11, 1. 

White  Hellebore,  8. 

White  Oak  Bark,  1,  1. 

White  Oxide  of  Arsenic,  21. 
Wild  Cherry  Bark,  2,  2. 

Wild  Ginger,  2, 4. 

Wild  Ipecac,  9, 1. 

Wild  Potato,  9, 1. 

Willow,  2,  3. 

Wine,  5. 

Wintera,  2,  4. 

Wintergreen,  10. 

Winter’s  Bark,  2, 4. 

Woody  Nightshade,  5. 
Wormseed,  23. 

Wormwood,  2,  2. 
Xanthorrhiza,  2, 1. 
Xanthoxylum,  11,  3. 

Yarrow,  13. 

Yellow  Dock,  2,  2. 

Yellow  Root,  2, 1. 

Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mercury. 

21  and  8. 

Zixci  Acetas,  1,  2. 

Zinci  Carbonas,  2,  5. 

Zinci  Chloridum,  18. 

Zinci  Iodidum,  21. 

Zinci  Sulphas,  8. 

Zinci  Valerianas,  4. 

Zingiber,  2,  4. 
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It  is  not  the  design  of  the  following  pages  to  present  a  general  view  or  synopsis, 
however  brief,  of  the  elements  of  Latin  grammar;  hut  simply  to  make  such  ex¬ 
planations  as  seem  necessary  in  order  that  the  medical  student  who  is  unacquainted 
with  Latin  may  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  tolerable  understanding  of  the  phrases 
and  sentences  which  he  is  constantly  meeting  with  in  works  on  Anatomy,  Phar¬ 
macy,  etc.  Thus,  in  the  following  examples,  Extensor  digitorum  communis,  Orbicu¬ 
laris  palpebrarum,  Orbicularis  oculi ,  Collodium  cum  cantharide,  Emplastrum  ammo- 
niaei  cum  hydrargyro,  Hydrargyrum  cum  cretd,  Pilulce  aloes  et  mastiches,  Pilulx 
aloes  et  myrrhx ,  Pilulx  ferri  composite,  Alnus  nigra,  HelleJborus  niger,  etc.  etc.,  the 
mere  English  scholar  has  presented  to  his  mind  phrases  each  of  which  must 
appear  to  him  like  some  long,  unintelligible  word;  and  the  more  he  examines  or 
compares  such  as  seem  to  resemble  each  other,  the  more  embarrassed  and  perplexed 
he  must  of  necessity  become. 

Now,  it  is  believed  that,  by  a  few  comparatively  simple  explanations,  the 
student  will  not  only  be  enabled  to  remember  such  phrases  more  easily,  because  he 
will  understand  their  construction, — and  if  he  has  occasion  to  write  them  will 
know  how  to  write  them  correctly, — but  he  will  be  able  to  apply  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  to  hundreds  of  other  phrases  or  sentences  which  he  is  liable  to  meet  with 
from  time  to  time,  even  in  the  most  common  works  relating  to  medicine. 

The  rules  or  principles  which  he  will  have  to  learn,  will  be  found  compara¬ 
tively  brief,  as  well  as  few  in  number,  his  chief  attention  being  directed  to  exam¬ 
ples,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  compound  names  or  short  sentences,  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  medical  works,  and  which,  in  any  case,  he  ought  to  understand,  if  he 
aims  to  become  a  well-informed  physician. 

Nouns. 

I.  Every  Latin  noun  (with  some  unimportant  exceptions)  changes  its  termina¬ 
tion  (or  last  syllable)  according  to  its  case.  There  are  in  all  six  cases:  those 
most  used  are  the  nominative,  genitive,  and  ablative.  The  nominative  corresponds 
as  to  signification,  in  all  essential  respects,  to  the  English  nominative;  the 
genitive  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  English  possessive;  the  ablative  is  the  same 
as  the  English  objective  when  governed  by  the  pi-epositions  with,  from,  in,  or 
by.  Next  to  the  nominative,  the  genitive  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and 
therefore  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  many  instances  it  may  be  rendered  by 
the  English  possessive,  but  it  is  generally  2>referable  to  translate  it  by  the  preposi¬ 
tion  of.  Thus,  we  might  render  ha' sis  c er'ebri,  the  “brain’s  base;”  hu'mor  oc'uli, 
the  “eye’s  humor;”  ar'ma  viro'rum,  the  “men’s  arms;”  but  it  is  more  elegant  and 
more  usual  to  say,  the  “base  of  [the]  brain,”*  the  “humor  of  [the]  eye,”*  the 
“arms  of  [the]  men,”  etc.  We  always  say,  however,  “hartshorn”  (i.e.  hart’s  horn) 
for  cor' nu  cer'vi,  and  not  “horn  of  the  hart.” 

II.  Latin  nouns  have  been  arranged  under  different  classes  (or  declensions) 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  in  Latin  there  is  no  article,  though  the  usage  of  tire  English 
language  requires  it  in  many  cases  to  be  supplied.  4®“  The  words  supplied  are  enclosed  in 
brackets. 
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according  to  the  formation  of  the  genitive.  The  first  declension  comprises  such 
as  have  the  nominative  in  -a,  the  genitive  in  -w,  and  the  ablative  in  -d:  as,  nom- 
ammo'nia,  “ammonia j”  gen.  ammo'nix,  “of  ammonia;”  abl.  ammo'nid,  “with  am¬ 
monia;”  nom.  calum'ba,  “columbo;”  gen.  calum'bx,  “of  columbo;”  abl.  calum'ba, 
“with  columbo;”  nom.  cre'ta,  “chalk;”  gen.  ere' tit,  “of  chalk;”  abl.  cre'td ,  “with 
chalk;”  nom.  myr'rha,  “myrrh;”  gen.  myr'rhee,  “of  myrrh,”  etc. :  hence  the  phrases 
li'quor  ammo'nia;,  “liquor  (or  solution)  of  ammonia;”  infn’sum  calum'bse,  “infusion 
of  columbo;”  tinctu'ra  myr'rlia;,  “tincture  of  myrrh;”  hydrar’gyrum  cum  cre'td, 
“mercury  with  chalk,”  etc.  See  example  of  the  first  declension  given  below. 


List  of  the  principal  Latin  Nouns  of  the  First  Declension,  occurring  in  Medical  Terms  and 

Phrases. 


Aca'cia. 

Acliille'a. 

Aconi'tia. 

Adyna'mia. 

Altliai'a. 

Alu'mina. 

Amen'tia. 

Ammo'nia. 

Ampul'l  a. 

Amyg'dala. 

Anasar'ca. 

Anato'mia. 

Angel'ica. 

Angustu'ra. 

An'ima. 

Anten'ua. 

Aor'ta. 

Aph'tha. 

Apoplex'ia. 

A'qua. 

Ara'lia. 

Ar'nica. 

Arte'ria. 

Assafoet'ida. 

Atro'phia.  _ 

Atro'pia. 

An'ra. 

Auric'ula. 

Ave'na. 

Axil'la. 

Axun'gia. 

Bac'ca. 

Baril'la. 

Bary'ta- 

Belladon'na. 

Braye'ra. 

BuHa. 

Bur'sa. 

Caf'fea. 

Calum'ba. 


Cam'era. 

Euplior'bia. 

Lam'ina. 

Cam'pliora. 

Faic'ula. 

Lap'pa. 

Canel'la. 

Fari'na. 

Lavan'dula. 

Can'na. 

Fas'cia. 

Lep'ra. 

Cap'sula. 

Fib'ula. 

Leptan'dra. 

Caro'ta. 

Fis'tula. 

Li'bra. 

Cascaril'la. 

For'ma. 

Lin'ea. 

Cas'sia. 

For'mula. 

Lin'gua. 

Cata'ria. 

Fos'sa. 

Lith'ia. 

Ce'ra. 

Frase'ra. 

Lobe'lia. 

Cetra'ria. 

Gal'la. 

Lupuli'na. 

Char'tula. 

Gambo'gia. 

Lym'pha. 

Chimaph'ila. 

Gaulthe'ria. 

Lyt'ta. 

Chiret'ta. 

Gem'ma. 

Mac'ula. 

Chol'era. 

Ge'na. 

Magne'sia. 

Chor'da. 

Gentia'na. 

Magno'lia. 

Chore'a. 

Gille'nia. 

Ma'la. 

Cicu'ta. 

Glau'dula. 

Mamil'la. 

Cimicif'uga. 

Glyceri'na. 

Mam'ma. 

Cinclio'na. 

Glycyrrhi'za. 

Ma'nia. 

Col’ica. 

Gut'ta. 

Man'na. 

Coni'tia  (Conei'a). 

Guttaper'cha. 

Maran'ta. 

Copai'ba. 

Hfemorrha'gia. 

Mas'sa. 

Cor'nea. 

Hedeo'ma. 

Mate'ria. 

Coro'na. 

Ilepat'ica. 

Mati'ca. 

Cos'ta. 

Heuche'ra. 

Matric.a'ria. 

Cot'ula. 

Ho'ra. 

Maxil'la. 

Cre'ta. 

Ilydropho'bia. 

Medeci'na. 

Cube'ba. 

Hyste'ria. 

Medul'la. 

Curcu'ma. 

Iclithyocol'la. 

Melis'sa. 

Diarrhce'a. 

Igna'tia. 

Membra'na. 

Drach'ma. 

Iner'tia. 

Men'tha. 

Dulcama'ra. 

Intumescen'tia. 

Mi'ca. 

Dyseute'ria. 

In'ula. 

Mistu'ra. 

Dyspep'sia. 

Ipecacuan'ha. 

Monar'da. 

Dyspuoe'a. 

Jala'pa. 

Mor'pliia. 

Ecto'pia. 

Krame'ria. 

Mor'rhua. 

Epiph'ora. 

Lacli'ryma. 

Mucu'na. 

Ergo'ta. 

Lactu'ca. 

Myr'cia. 

Essen'tia. 

Lacu'na. 

Myris'tica. 

Myr'rha. 

Natu'ra. 

Neb'ula. 

Nectan'dra. 

Neural'gia. 

Nym'pha. 

Odontal'gia. 

Offici'na. 

Oli'va. 

Ophthal'mia. 

Or'bita. 

Pal'rna. 

Papil'la. 

Parei'ra. 

Patel'la. 

Phlegma'sia. 

Pliytolac'ca. 

Pil'ula. 

Pimen'ta. 

Placen'ta. 

Plan'ta. 

Pleu'ra. 

Pneumo'nia. 

Pod'agra. 

Polyg'ala. 

Por'ta. 

Potas'sa. 

Pso'ra. 

Quas'sia. 

Quin'ia. 

Ra'na. 

Resi'na. 

Ro'sa. 

Rottle'ra. 

Rube'ola. 

Ru'bia. 

Ru'ta. 

Sabadil'la. 

Sabba'tia. 

Sabi'na. 


Example  of  a  Noun  of  the  First 


Singular. 

Nom.  Vo'na,  a  vein. 

Gen.  Ye'me,  of  a  vein. 

Bat.  Ye'nse,  to  or  for  a  vein.* 
Acc.  Y e'nam,  a  vein.f 
Voc.  Ve'na,  vein  (or  0  ve.in).\ 

Abl.  Ye'nS,  in,  with,  or  by  a  vein. 


Declension,  declined  through  all  the  Cases. 

Plural. 

Nom.  Ye'nee,  veins. 

Gen.  Vena'rum,  of  veins. 

Dat.  Ye'nis ,  to  or  for  veins.* 

Acc.  Ye'nas.  veins. f 

Yoc.  Ye'n re,  veins  (or  O  veins). | 

Abl.  Ye'nis,  in,  with,  or  by  veins. 


l  m*16  c.ase  invariably  implies  the  prepositions  “  to”  or  “  for”  understood. 

T  Tlie  accusative  corresponds  nearly  to  the  English  objective  when  governed  by  a  transitive 
verb  or  by  certain  prepositions,  as  ante,  post,  printer.  See  page  687. 

t  vocative  (from  voco,  voca'tum,  to  “call”)  corresponds  to  what  is  termed  by  some 
English  grammarians  the  nominative  case  addressed:  it  is  used  in  calling  to  or  addressing 
persons,  and  in  apostrophizing  inanimate  objects. 
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Sali'va. 

Serpenta'ria. 

Tab'ula. 

Tra'chea. 

Vanilla. 

Sal'via. 

Sil'ica. 

Tai'nia. 

Tragacan'tha. 

Varicella. 

Sanguina'ria. 

Simaru'ba. 

Tapio'ca. 

Tu'uica. 

Vari'ola. 

Santon'ica. 

So'ila. 

Tola. 

Ul'na. 

Vo'na. 

Sarsaparilla. 

Spige'lia. 

Terebin'thina. 

TJn'cia. 

Vesa'nia. 

Stap'ula. 

Spi'na. 

Ter'ra. 

Ure'thra. 

Vesi'ca. 

Scarlati'na. 

Spirm'a. 

Tesla. 

TJri'na. 

Vi 'a. 

Scil'la. 

Spon'gia. 

Theobro'ma. 

U'va. 

Vi'ola. 

Scrof'ula. 

Stillin'gia. 

Til/ia. 

TJ'vula. 

Vila. 

Scutella'ria. 

Stri'a. 

Tinctu'ra. 

Vagi' na. 

Vul'va. 

Son'ega. 

Sutu'ra. 

Tin'ea. 

Valeria'na. 

Winte'ra. 

Sen'na. 

Syn'oclia. 

Tormentilla. 

Val'va. 

Xautborrhi'za. 

To  the  foregoing  list  belong  all  Latin  nouns  ending  in  -a  (with  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  the  third  declension  ending  in  -ma,  as  aroma,  exanthema,  &c.).  They  are  all 
of  the  feminine  gender,  excepting  a  very  few  which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  works  relating 
to  medicine. 

All  nouns  of  the  preceding  list  that  have  a  plural,  form  the  plural  nominative 
in  -ee  (like  the  genitive  singular),  the  genitive  plural  ending  in  -a' rum :  c.ej. 
auric' ula,  an  “auricle;”  nom.  pi.  auric'ulse,  the  “auricles;”  gen.  pi.  auricula' rum, 
“of  [the]  auricles;”*  pal'pebra,  an  “eyelid;”  nom.  pi.  pal'pebrce,  the  “eyelids;” 
gen.pl .  palpebra'rum,  “of  [the]  eyelids:”*  hence  the  phrases  sep'tum  auricula' - 
rum,  “septum  of  [the]  auricles;”*  orbicula’ris palpebra'rum,  the  “circular  [muscle] 
of  [the]  eyelids,”®  etc. 

III.  Nouns  ending  in  -e  usually  make  the  genitive  in  -es :  as,  nom.  al'oe, 
“aloes;”  gen.  al'oes,  “  of  aloes;”  nom.  mas' t  idle,  “mastic;”  gen.  mas' tidies,  “of 
mastic:”  e.g.  pil'ulx  al'oes  et  mas' tidies,  “pills  of  aloes  and  mastic.”  Words  of 
this  class  are  of  Greek  origin ;  they  are  usually  included  under  the  first  declension 
in  the  Latin  grammars,  probably  because  they  belong  to  the  first  Greek  declension. 
Those  which  have  a  plural,  form  it  in  -se:  as,  ac'ne,  a  kind  of  eruption;  plural 
ac'nse. 

To  this  class  belong  all  Latin  nouns  of  Greek  origin  having  the  nominative 
singular  in  -e:  as, — 

Ac'ne.  Anemo'ne.  Cat'oehc.  bapli'no.  Stat'ice. 

Aga've.  Argemo'ne.  Cynan'che.  Plileg'monc.  Syn'cope; 

including  the  compounds  of  ce'le  (Gr.  Ktj\y,  a  “tumor”),  if  not  Anglicized:  as, 
ceratoce'le,  “hernia  of  the  cornea;”  liepatoce'le,  “hernia  of  the  liver,”  etc. 

IV.  Latin  nouns  having  the  genitive  in  -i,  are  said  to  belong  to  the  second  de¬ 
clension.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  those  ending  in  -ns  and 
those  in  -urn.  Of  the  first  class  the  following  examples  may  be  given :  nom. 
caryophyl'lm,  a  name  of  the  “clove-tree,”  also  used  for  “cloves;”  gen.  caryophyl'li, 
“of  the  clove-tree,”  or  “of  cloves;”  nom.  hyoscy'amus,  “henbane;”  gen.  hyoscy'- 
ami,  “of  henbane;”  nom.  hu'mulus,  the  “hop  plant,”  or  “hops;”  gen.  hu'muli,  “of 
hops:”  hence  the  following  terms,  o'leum  caryophyl'li,  “oil  of  cloves;”  hyoscy'ami 
fo'lia,  “leaves  of  hyoscyamus ;”  inf u' sum  hu'muli,  “infusion  of  hops.”  See  exam¬ 
ple  given  below. 


Example  of  a  Masculine  Noun  of  the  Second  Declension,  declined  through  all  the  Cases 


Singular. 

Nom.  Dig'itus,  a  finger. 

Gen.  big'iti ,  of  a  finger. 

bat.  big'ito,  to  or  for  a  finger. f 

Acc.  big'itum,  a  finger,  f 

Voc.  Dig'it c,  finger  (or  O  finger).f 

Abl.  big'ito,  in,  with,  or  by  a  finger. 


Plural. 

Nom.  Difiti,  fingers. 

Gen.  bigito'rum,  of  fingers. 
bat.  big'itis,  to  or  for  fingers  f 
Acc.  big'i  tos,  fingers  f 
Toe.  big'iti,  fingers  (or  0  fingers).^ 
Abl.  big'itis,  in,  with,  or  by  fingers. 
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*  See  note  on  page  660. 


f  See  notes  *  f  J  on  page  661. 
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List  of  Nouns  ending  in  -us  and  -os,  of  the  Second  Declension. 


Acan'thus. 

Cliy'lns. 

Ilyoscy'amus. 

Oc'ulus. 

Scorbu'tns. 

Ac'arus. 

Chy'mus. 

Ic'terus. 

Gisoph'agus. 

Scru'pulus. 

Aq'inus. 

Cir'rus. 

Junip'erus  (f.). 

Ophthal’mus. 

Som'nus. 

Acu'lens. 

Ci'trus  (f.). 

Lapil'lus. 

Orbic'ulus. 

Spas'mus. 

Agar'icus. 

Cla'vus. 

LauTus  (f.). 

Pal'pus. 

Stim'ulus. 

Al'nus  (f.). 

Coc'cus. 

Lec'tus. 

Papy'rus. 

Stom'achus’. 

Alve'olus. 

Con'gius. 

Lob'ulus. 

Pedic'ulus. 

Suc'cus. 

Al’veus. 

Cro'cus. 

Lo'bus. 

Pem'phigus. 

Sul'cus. 

Al'vus  (f.). 

Did'ymus. 

Loc'ulus. 

Phos’phorus. 

Syn'ochus. 

Am'nios. 

Dig'itus. 

Lo'cus. 

Pi'lus. 

Syru'pus. 

An'gnlus. 

Dios'pyros  (f.). 

Lum'bus. 

Pi'nus  (f.). 

Ta'lus. 

An'iinus. 

Euon'ymus. 

Lyc'opus. 

Po'lus. 

Tamarin'dus. 

An'nulus. 

Fascic'ulus. 

Mal'leus. 

Po'rus. 

Tar'sus. 

A'nus. 

Pi'cus  (f.,  rarely 

Ma'lus  (f.). 

Pri'nos. 

Ter'minus. 

Artic'ulus. 

m.). 

Med'icus. 

PriTnus  (f.). 

Tet'anns. 

Asbes'tos. 

Fo'cus. 

Metatar'sus. 

Psellis'mus. 

Thai '1  us. 

Aspar'agus. 

Fontic'ulus. 

Mor'bus. 

Pylo'rus. 

Thy'mus. 

Astrag'alus. 

Frax'inus  (f.). 

Mo'rus  (f.). 

Py'rus  (f.). 

Tris'mus. 

Bac'culus. 

Fu'eus. 

Mos'elms. 

Ra'dius. 

Trun'cus. 

Bo'lus. 

Fun'dus. 

Mu'cus. 

Ra'mus. 

Tu'bulus. 

Bul'bus. 

Fun'gus. 

Mus'c  ulus. 

Ramin'culus. 

Ty'phus. 

Cac'tus. 

Funic'ulus. 

Mus'cns. 

Rham'nus. 

Ty'pus. 

Cal'amus. 

Furun'cnlus. 

Myr'tus  (f.). 

Rig'inus. 

Ul'mus  (f.). 

Cal'eulus. 

Fu'sus. 

Nie'vus. 

Rosmari'nus. 

Umbili'cus. 

Capil'lus. 

Glo'bus. 

Na'nus. 

Ru'bus. 

U'terus. 

Car'pus. 

Gy'rus. 

Narcis'sus. 

Sac.'culus. 

Tentric'ulus. 

Car'tliamus. 

Ilclleb'orus. 

Na'sus. 

Sac'cus. 

Ven'tus. 

Caryophyl'lus. 

lfidron'osus  (f.). 

Ner'vus. 

Sa'gus. 

Yi'rus  (neut.). 

Catar'rhus. 

llu'inerus. 

No'dus. 

Sambu'cus  (f.). 

Vis'cus*  ( the  mis¬ 

Chirur'gus. 

llu'mulus. 

Nu'nleus. 

Seir'rhus. 

tletoe,). 

Chon'drus. 

Hydron'osus  (f.). 

Octa'rius. 

Scopa'rius. 

Vitel'lus. 

A  few  masculine  nouns  of  the  second  declension,  derived  from  the  Greek,  end  in  -os:  as, 
Asbes'tos,  gen.  Asbes'ti,  Am'nios,  gen.  A m'nii,  &c. 

A  very  small  number  end  in  -r:  as,  can'cer,  a  “ crab  gen .  can'cri,  “of  a  crab;”  nom.  phi. 
can’cri,  “  crabs;”  gen.  pin.  cancro’rum,  “of  crabs hence  the  phrase  canerorum  oculi,  “crabs’ 
eyes;”  nom.  vir,  a  “  man;”  gen,  vi’ri,  “  of  a  man;”  nom.  plu.  vi'ri,  “  men;”  gen.  plu.  vir&rum , 
“of  men.” 

These  nouns  are  mostly  masculine,  but  a  few  are  feminine  (marked  f.  in  the  list), 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  names  of  trees  (see  page  680,  JEiS*’  note).  One  (yi’rm)  is 
neuter.  Those  which  have  a  plural,  form  the  nominative  plural  by  changing  -us 
of  the  nominative  singular  into  -i  (the  same  as  the  genitive  singular),  the  genitive 
plural  ending  in  -o' non :  e.<j.  dig'itus,  a  “finger;”  nom.pl.  diy'iti,  “fingers,”  or 
the  “fingers;”  gen.  pi.  digito'rum,  “of  [the]  fingers;”  oe'idus,  “eye;”  nom.  pi. 
oc'uli,  the  “eyes;”  gen.  pi.  oculo'rum,  “of  [the]  eyes:”  hence  the  terms  exten'sor 
digito'rum,  “extender  of  the  fingers,”  applied  to  a  muscle;  moto'res  oculo'rum, 
“movers  of  the  eyes,”  the  name  of  a  pair  of  nerves. 

Of  nouns  ending  in  -um,  the  following  may  serve  as  examples :  nom.  aconi'tum, 
“aconite;”  gen.  aconi'ti,  “of  aconite;”  nom.  argen'tum,  “silver;”  gen.  argen'ti, 
“of  silver;”  nom.  dor'sum,  the  “back;”  gen.  dor'si,  “of  [the]  back;”  nom.  li'num, 
“flax;”  gen.  li'ni,  “of  flax:”  hence  we  have  aconi'ti  fo'lia,  “leaves  of  aconite;” 
argen'ti  ni'tras,  “nitrate  of  silver;”  longis'simus  dor'si,  the  “longest  [muscle]  of 
the  back;”  li'ni  sem'ina,  “seeds  of  flax”  or  “flaxseed.”  See  example  given  below. 


Example  of  a  Neuter  Noun  of  the 
Singular. 

Nom.  Ligamen'tum,  a  ligament. 

Gen.  Ligamen'ti,  of  a  ligament. 
jat.  Ligamen'to,  to  or  for  a  ligament. 

Ace.  Ligamen'tum,  a  ligament. 

Voc.  Ligamen'tum,  ligament. 

Abl.  Ligamen'to,  in,  with,  or  by  a  ligament. 


*  Vis'cus,  gen.  Vis'ceris,  a  “  bowel” 


Second  Declension,  declined  in  full. 

Plural. 

Nom.  Ligamen'ta,  ligaments. 

Gon.  Ligamcnto'rura,  of  ligaments. 

Pat.  Ligamen'tis,  to  or  for  ligaments. 

Acc.  Ligamen'ta,  ligaments. 

Toe.  Ligamen'ta,  ligaments. 

Abl.  Ligamen'tis,  in,  with,  or  by  ligaments. 


visous,”  is  of  the  third  declension. 
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List  of  Neuter  Nouns,  ending  in  -urn  and  -on,  of  the  Second  Declension. 


Absin'thium. 

Ace'tum. 

Ag'idum. 

Aconi'tum. 

iEquilib'rium. 

Albnr'num. 

Al'lium. 

Alu'minum. 

Amen'tum. 

Ammoni'acum. 

Am'nion. 

Amo'inum. 

Am'ylum. 

Ane'thum. 

Animal'culum. 

Ani'sum. 

Antimo'nium. 

An'trum. 

A'pium. 

Apog'ynum. 

Arca'num. 

Argen'tum. 

Arsen'icum. 

A'rum. 

As'arum. 

Aspid'ium. 

Asple'nium. 

Auran'tium. 

Au'rum. 

Bal'neum. 

Bal'samum. 

Ba'rium. 

Benzo'inum. 

Biho'rium. 

Bismu'thum. 

Bo'rium. 

Bra'chium. 

Bromin'ium. 

Bro'mium. 

Cad'mium. 

Cas'cum. 

Cal'cium. 

Cam'bium. 

Can'crum. 

Capit'ulum. 

Cap'sicum. 

Cardamo'raum. 

Ca'rum. 

Caryophyl’lum. 

Casto'reum. 

Centau'rium. 

Cen'trum. 

Cera'tum. 

Cerebel'lum. 

Cer'ebrum. 

Ce'rium. 

Ceta'ceum. 

Chenopo'dium. 

Chlo'ridum. 

Chlo'rium. 

Chlorofor'mum. 

Chro'mium. 


Cil'ium. 

Oinnamo'mum. 

Col'chicum. 

Collo'dimn. 

Col'lum. 

Collyr'ium. 

Colum'bium. 

Condimen'tum. 

Coni'um. 

Corian'drura. 

Corpus'culum. 

Cra'nium. 

Crassamen'tum. 

Creaso'tum. 

Cu'prum. 

Cydo'nium. 

Cypripe'dium. 

Decoc'tum. 

Deliq'uium. 

Delir'ium. 

Delphin'ium. 

Didym'ium. 

Dor'sum. 

Dracon'tium. 

Duode'num. 

Efflu'vium. 

Elate'rium. 

Elec'trum. 

Elemen'tum. 

Emplas'trum. 

Epigas'trium. 

Epip'loon. 

Eupato'rium. 

Extrac'tum. 

Fermen'tum. 

Ferrocyan'idum. 

Fer'rum. 

Fi'lum. 
Fluo'rium. 
Foenic'uhim. 
Fo'lium. 
Fra'num. 
Frnmen'tum. 
Ful'crum. 
Gal'banum. 
Gan'glion. 
Gelse'mium. 
Gera'nium. 
Ge'um. 
Gossyp'ium. 
Grana'tum. 
Gra'num. 
Guai'acum. 
Gyp'sum. 
Ilannatox'ylon. 
Helian'themum. 
Herba'rium. 
Hi'lum. 
Ilor'deum. 
Hydrar'gyrum. 
Hydroph'yton,  or 
Hydroph'ytum. 


Ilypochon'drium. 

llypogas'trium. 

Il'ium. 

Infimdib'ulum. 

Infu'sum. 

Insec'tura. 

Intes'tinum. 

Iodin'ium. 

Io'dinm. 

Irid'ium. 

Is'chium. 

Jas'minum. 

J  u'gtilum. 

J  u'gum. 

Ka'lium. 
La'bium. 
La'brum. 
Lactuca'rium. 
Lanta'nium,  or 
Lan'thanum. 
Lar'dum. 
Lau'danum. 
Lepidoden'dron. 
Ligamen'tum. 
Lig'num. 

Lil'ium. 

Linimen'tum. 

Li'num. 

Eirioden'dron. 

Lith'ium. 

Eixiv'ium. 

Lomen'tum. 

Lycopo'dium. 

Magne'sium. 

Mandib'ulum. 

Marru'bium. 

Marsu'pium. 

Meco'nium. 

Medicamen'tum. 

Me'dium. 

Mem'brum. 

Men'struum. 

Metal'lum. 

Mezere'um. 

Min'ium. 

Mollus'cum. 

Molybdas'num. 

Momen'tum. 

Mon'strum. 

Na'trium. 

Necta'rium. 

Ni'trum. 

Olecra'non. 

O'leuni. 

Oma'sum, 

Omen'tum. 

Oper'culum. 

O'pium. 

Or'ganum. 

Orig'anum. 

Os'tium. 

Ova'rium. 


Ov'uliun. 

O'vum. 

Ox'ydum,  or  Ox'- 
idum. 
Pala'tum. 
Palla'dium. 
Pedilu'vium. 
Perian'thium. 
Pericar'dium. 
Perime'um. 
Perios'teum. 
Peritonse'um. 
Pet'alum. 
Petroseli'num. 
Phyllo'dium. 
Phytozo'on,  or 
Pliytozo'um. 
Pigmen'tum. 
Plat'inum. 
Plum'bum. 
Poc'ulum. 
Podophyl'lum. 
Poma'tum. 
Po'mum. 
Potas'sium. 
Princip'ium. 
Proflu'vium. 
Pru'num. 
Puden'dum. 
Punc'tum. 
Pyr'ethrum.’ 
QuadrihoTium. 
Ramen'tum. 
Receptac'ulum. 
Rec'tum. 
Reg'num. 
Reme'dium. 
Retinac'ulum. 
Rhe'um. 
Ros'trum. 
Ruthe'nium. 
Sac'charum. 
Sa'crum. 
Sanita'rium. 
San'talum. 
Santoui'num. 
Sarmen'tuni. 
Scarumo'nium. 
Scopa'rium. 
Scro'tum. 
Scutel'lum. 
SQyb'alum. 
Se'bum,  or  Se'- 
vum. 

Secre'tum. 

Sedimeu'tum. 

Sele'nium. 

Semicu'pium. 

Semiho'rium. 

Senso'riura. 

Sep'alum. 

Sep'tum. 


Seques'trum. 

Ser'icum. 

Se'rum. 

Ses'amum. 

Se'vum. 

Sig'num. 

Siliq'ium. 

So'dium. 

Spec'trum. 

Spec'll]  um. 

Spirac'ulum. 

Spu'tum. 

Stan 'mini. 
Ster'num. 
Stib'ium. 
Stramo'nium. 
Stra'tum. 
Stron'tinm. 
Succeda'n  eum. 
Suc'cinmn. 
Snlplmre'tum. 
Supercil'iuin. 
Suspir'ium. 
Sym'bolum. 
Tab'acum. 
Tanace'tum. 
Tarax'acum. 
Tar'tarum. 
Tegmen'tum. 
Teliu'rium. 
Temperamen'- 
tum. 

Tentac'ulum. 

Tento'rium. 

Tig'lium. 

Tita'nium. 

Tomen'tum. 

Toxicoden'dron. 

Trape'zium. 

Triho'rium. 

Trios'teum. 

Trit'icum. 

Tuber'culum. 

Tym'panum. 

Unguen'tum. 

Ura'nium. 

yac'uum. 

Vana'dium. 

Veliic'ulum. 

Ve'lum. 

Vene'num. 

Vera'trum. 

Vestib'uluni. 

VexiFlum. 

Yi'num. 

Yit'rum. 

Xanthox'ylum. 

Yt'trium. 

Zin'cum. 

Zirco'nium. 

Zo'on. 

Zooph'ytum. 


IKtT"  A  number  of  neuter  nouns  of  the  second  declension,  derived  from  the  Greek,  end  in  -on: 
as,  Amnion  (also  written  Amnios),  gen.  Amnii,  Epip'loon,  gen.  Epip'loi,  &c.  These  nouns  have 
the  accusative  and  vocative  singular  like  the  nominative :  they  form  the  other  cases,  both  in  the 
singular  and  plural,  exactly  like  nouns  in  -um.  Some  words  of  this  class  are  also  written  with 
-um :  as,  Hydroph'yton  or  Hydroph'ytum,  Phytozo'on  or  Pliytozo'um,  &c. 

Nouns  belonging  to  the  preceding  class  are  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  form  the 
nominative  plural  by  changing  -um  of  the  nominative  singular  into  -a,  the  genitive 
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plural  ending  in  -o' rum:  c.y.  bal'neum,  a  “bath;”  nom.  pi.  bal'nea,  “baths;”  gen.  pi. 
balnea' mm,  “of  baths f o' lium,  a  “leaf nom.  pi.  fo'lia,  “  leaves;”  gen.  pi.  folio' - 
rum,  “of  leaves.”  Nouns  of  the  second  declension,  whether  they  end  in  -us  of 
-jtm,  have  the  dative  and  ablative  singular  in  -o,  and  the  dative  and  ablative  plural 
in  -is:  e.y.  al'vo  adstric'td,  “with  the  bowels  bound”  (or  the  “bowels  being 
bound”),  or  constipated;  fix' tula  in  a' no,  “fistula  in  the  anus;”  in  u'tero,  “in  the 
uterus;”  cum  hydrar'  yyro,  “with  mercury;”  max'sa  de  (or  ex)  hydrar' yyro,  “mass 
[prepared]  from,  or  out  of,  mercury;”  oc'xdis,  “with  [or  by  means  of]  the  eyes;” 
cum  fo'liis,  “  with  the  leaves,”  etc. 

ffSN"  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  ablative  is  often  governed  by  some  preposi¬ 
tion  expressed,  such  as  a  or  ab,  “from”  or  “by;”  cum,  “with;”  de,  “from,”  or  “of;” 
e  or  ex,  “out,”  or  “out  of;”  in,  “in”  or  “on,”  etc.  But  the  preposition  is  also  very 
frequently  omitted.  The  foregoing  phrases  exhibit  examples  of  both  kinds. 

V.  Latin  nouns  which  form  the  genitive  in  -is,  are  said  to  be  of  the  third  de¬ 
clension:  e.y.  nom.  a'cer,  a  “maple-tree;”  gen.  aferis,  “  of  a  maple-tree;”  nom. 
se'ther,  “ether;”  gen.  ee'theris,  “of  ether.”  Sometimes,  as  in  the  examples  just 
cited,  the  genitive  is  formed  by  simply  adding  -is  to  the  nominative.  Nouns 
having  the  nominative  in  -ma,  form  tho  genitive  by  adding  -tis :  as,  der'ma,  der'- 
ma'tis.  But  many  nouns  of  the  third  declension  are  more  or  less  irregular  in 


Examples  of  Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension,  declined  in  full. 


Singular. 

Nom.  A'pex  (m.),  a  point. 

Gen.  Ap'icis,  of  a  point. 

Dat.  Ap'ici ,  to  or  for  a  point. 

Acc.  Ap'icem,  a  point. 

Voc.  A'pex,  point. 

A Ijl.  Ap'ice,  in,  with,  or  by  a  point. 

Nom.  Cri'nis  (m.),  a  lock  (of  hair). 

Gen.  Cri'nis,  of  a  lock. 

Dat.  Cri'ni ,  to  or  for  a  lock. 

Acc.  Cri'nem,  a  lock. 

Voc.  Cri'nis,  lock. 

Abl.  Cri'ne,  in,  with,  or  by  a  lock. 

Nom.  Dens  (m.),  a  tooth. 

Gen.  Den'tis,  of  a  tooth. 

Dat.  Den'ti ,  to  or  for  a  tooth. 

Acc.  Den'tem,  a  tooth. 

Voc.  Dens,  tooth. 

Abl.  Den'te,  in,  with,  or  by  a  tooth. 

Nom.  Hu'mor  (m.),  a  humor. 

Gen.  Humo'ris,  of  a  humor. 

Dat.  Ilumo'ri,  to  a  humor. 

Acc.  llumo'rem,  a  humor. 

Voc.  Hu'mor,  humor. 

Abl.  Humo'ro,  in,  with,  or  by  a  humor. 

Nom.  Os  (neut.),  a  bone. 

Gen.  O-s'sis,  of  a  bone. 

Dat.  Os'si,  to  a  bone. 

Acc.  Os,  a  bone. 

Voc.  Os,  bone. 

Abl.  Os'se,  in,  with,  or  by  a  bone. 

Nom.  Re'te  (neut.),  a  net. 

Gen.  Jte'tis,  of  a  net. 

Dat.  Re'ti,  to  a  net. 

Acc.  Re'te,  a  net. 

Voc.  Re'te,  net. 

Abl.  Re'ti,  in,  with,  or  by  a  net. 


Plural. 

Nom.  Ap'ices ,  points. 

Gen.  Ap'icum,  of  points. 

Dat.  Api^'ibus,  to  or  for  points. 

Acc.  Ap'ices,  points. 

Voc.  Ap'ices,  points. 

Abl.  Apig'ibus,  in,  with,  or  by  points. 

Nom.  Cri'nes,  locks. 

Gon.  Crin'ium,  of  locks. 

Dat.  Crin'ibus,  to  or  for  locks. 

Acc.  Cri'nes,  locks. 

Voc.  Cri'nes,  locks. 

Abl.  Crin'ibus,  in,  with,  or  by  locks. 

Nom.  Den'tes,  teeth. 

Gen.  Den'tiuni,  of  tenth. 

Dat.  Den'tibus,  to  or  for  teeth. 

Acc.  Den'tes,  teeth. 

Voc.  Den'tes,  teeth. 

Abl.  Den'tibus,  in,  with,  or  by  teeth. 

Nom.  Humo'res,  humors. 

Gen.  Humo'rum,  of  humors. 

Dat.  Humo'ribus,  to  or  for  humors. 

Acc.  Humo'res,  humors. 

Voc.  Humo'res,  humors. 

Abl.  Humo'ribus,  in,  with,  or  by  humors, 

Nom.  Os'sa,  bones. 

Gen.  Os'sium,  of  bones. 

Dat.  Os'sibus,  to  or  for  bones. 

Acc.  Os'sa,  bones. 

Voc.  Os'sa,  bones. 

Abl.  Os'sibus,  in,  with,  or  by  bones. 

Nom.  Re'tia  (ree'she-a),  nets. 

Gen.  Re'tium  (ree'she-um),  of  nets. 

Dat.  Ret'ibus,  to  or  for  nets. 

Acc.  Re'tia,  nets. 

Voc.  Re'tia,  nets. 

Abl.  Ret'ibus,  in,  with,  or  by  nets. 
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respect  to  the  formation  of  the  genitive:  e.g.  nom.  a'tas  (“age”),  gen.  seta'tis;  nom. 
albu'go  (“white  of  the  eye”),  gen.  albu'yinis;  nom.  a'pex  (a  “point”),  gen.  ap'icis  ; 
nom.  calx  (“lime”),  gen.  cal'cis.  Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of 
misunderstanding,  in  all  cases  (except  those  in  which  the  genitive  is  formed  by 
simply  adding  -is  or  -tis)  in  the  following  list,  the  genitive  has  been  spelled  out  in 
full.  The  genders,  also,  have  been  marked,  as  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule 
by  which  they  could  be  positively  determined.  A  few  general  observations,  how¬ 
ever,  respecting  genders,  may  be  useful  in  assisting  the  memory  of  the  learner. 
1.  Nouns  in  -or  are  nearly  always  masculine:  as,  abduc'tor,  ar'dor,  ca'lor,  con¬ 
strictor,  depres' 8or,  la’bor,  mo'tor,  etc.  The  only  exceptions  in  the  list  are  ar'bor 
(a  “tree,”  fern.),  and  mar'mor  (“marble,”  neut.).  2.  Nouns  in  -go  are  feminine: 
as,  leru'go,  albu'go,  call' go,  cartila’go,  rubi'go,  etc.;  all  those  of  this  last  termination 
form  the  genitive  in  -inis.  3.  Nouns  of  which  the  nominative  ends  in  -is  are  femi¬ 
nine  when  they  signify  an  action,  state,  or  process:  as,  dial'ysis,  the  “act  of  dis¬ 
solving;”  diaphore' sis,  the  “act  or  state  of  perspiring,”  etc.  (from  the  Greek). 
The  genitive  of  this  class  of  nouns  is  always  the  same  as  the  nominative.  4.  Those 
ending  in  -io,  formed  from  a  verb,  are  invariably  feminine :  as,  abduc'tio  [from  the 
verb  abda'co,  abduc' tilin'],  emis'sio  [from  emit'to,  emis'sim ],  etc.  5.  Those  ending  in 
-ma,  which  form  the  genitive  by  adding  -tis,  are  from  the  Greek,  and  are  without 
exception  neuter:  as,  aro'ma,  co'ma,  der'ma,  etc. 

Nouns  in  -as,  having  the  genitive  in  -a'tis,  formed  from  an  adjective,  as 
muti'tas,  “dumbness”  [from  mu'tus,  “dumb”],  are  feminine;  and,  by  analogy,  nouns 
of  the  same  termination,  indicating  the  combination  of  some  acid  with  a  base,  as 
ace'tas  (an  “acetate”),  sul'phas  (a  “sulphate”),  are  generally  regarded  as  femi¬ 
nine;  but  this  is  disputed  by  others,  and  as  words  of  this  class  are  exclusively 
modern,  there  is  no  classical  authority  to  which  we  can  appeal  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion.* 

Nouns  of  the  third  declension  usually  change  the  -is  of  the  genitive  into  -e, 
to  form  the  ablative:  as,  can'tharis,  gen.  canthar'idis,  abl.  canthar'ide ;  ca'ro 
(“flesh”),  gen.  car'nis,  abl.  car'ne,  etc.  See  examples  of  nouns  of  the  third  declen¬ 
sion  on  preceding  page. 

If  the  noun  is  masculine  or  feminine,  the  nominative  plural  is  formed  by 
changing  the  -is  of  the  genitive  singular  into  -es:  as,  ca'lyx,  gen.  cal' yds,  nom. 
pi.  cal'yces ;  can'tharis,  gen.  canthar'idis,  nom.  pi.  cantliar' ides ;  but  if  neuter,  the 
genitive  singular  is  changed  to  -a  or  -ia:  as,  a'cer,  gen.  aferis,  nom.  pi.  ag'era; 
an'imcd,  gen.  anima'lis,  nom.  pi.  anima'lia;  fora' men,  gen.  for  am' inis,  nom.  pi. 
foram'ina.  705"'  It  may  be  stated  as  a  universal  rule  that,  in  Latin,  neuter  nouns, 
or  adjectives,  of  whatever  declension,  form  the  nominative  plural  in  -a. 


*■  In  the  last  United  States  as  well  as  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  (just  published),  nouns 
of  this  class  are  assumed  to  be  feminine,  and  the  accompanying  adjectives  and  participles 
have  the  feminine  termination.  Accordingly,  they  now  say  Hydrar'gyri  Sul'phas  Fla'va  and 
not  Hydrar'gyri  Sul'phas  Fla'vus ,  as  given  in  former  Pharmacopoeias;  Zin'ci  Carlo' nas  Prce- 
cipita'ta  (not  Prsecipita’tus),  etc.  etc. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  recently  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Prussian  Government 
( Pharmacopoeia  Borussica,  Berolini,  1862),  instead  of  such  terms  as  Plum'bi  Ace'tas,  Magne’six 
Sul'phas,  Zin'ci  Sul'phas,  &c.,  Plum' bum,  AcH'icum  (“Acetic  for  acetated]  Lead”).’  Magne'sia 
Sulphu'rica  (“Sulphuric  [or  sulphurated]  Magnesia”),  Zin'cum  Sulphu'ricum  (“Sulphuric  [or 
sulphurated]  Zinc”),  &c.  are  employed;  but  Ace'tas  Plum'bicus  (“Plumbic  Acetate”),  Sul'phas 
Magne'sicus  (“  Magnesian  Sulphate”),  Sul'phas  ZMcicus  (“Zincic  Sulphate”),  &c.,  are  given  as 
synonyms,  the  noun,  as  in  the  examples  just  cited,  being  invariably  joined  with  a  masculine 
adjective. 
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List  of  Nouns  of  tlie  Third  Declension. 


Bom'bax,  Bomba'ris 


Diath'esis  (ul.)  (f.). 


Abdo'men,  gen.  Ab- 
dom'tttis  (neut.). 

Abductor,  gen.  Ab- 
dncto'ris  (m.). 

Ab'ies.  Abi'etis  (f.). 

Accip'iter,  Accip'itm 
(m.). 

A'cer,  Ag'eris  (neut.). 

Ace'tas,  Acetate  (f.). 

Acotyle'dou,  -is  (f.). 

Adductor,  -o'ris  (m.). 

A'deps,  A cl'tpts  (m.). 

A'er,  A'eris  (m.). 

iEru'go,  iEru'ginis  (f.). 

yEs,  M’ris  (neut.). 

yEstas,  .Estate  (f.). 

yE'tas,  JEta'tis  ({.). 

yE'ther,  JE'therts  (m.). 

yE'thiops,  AS'thiopts 

(m.). 

Albu'go,Albu'gmts  (f.) 

Albu'men,  Albu'mtte's 
(neut.). 

Al'etris,  Alet'ridts  (f.). 

Alu'men,  Alu'mtttts 
(neut.). 

Amauro'sis  (id.*)  (f.). 

Am'yris,  Amyr'idt.s(f.). 

Analysis  (id.)  (f.). 

Aneuris'ma,  te(neut.) 

An'imal,  -is  (neut.). 

An'ser,  -is  (m.). 

An'themis,  Anthem'- 
i dis  (f.). 

An'thrax,  Anthra'cis 

(m.). 

A'pex,  Ap'tcts  (m.). 

A'phis,  Aph'idtS  (f.). 

A'pis  (id.)  (f.). 

Aposle'ma,  -tis. 

Appen'dix,  Appen'- 
dicts  (f.) 

Ar'bor,  Ar'borts  (m.). 

Ar'dor,  -o'ris  (m.). 

Aro'ma,  Aro'nia tis 

(neut.). 

Arthri'tis,  Artlirit'idis 
(f.). 

Arun'do,  Arun'dtte's 

(f-)- 

As'caris,  Ascar'i  dis  (f.) 

Ascle'pias,  Ascle'pia- 
dis  (f.). 

Asth'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 

Atliero'ma,  Athero'- 
ma tis  (neut.). 

At'las,  Atlarete  (m.). 

Auri'go,  Aurig'irets  (f.) 

A'vis  (id.)  (f.). 

Ax'is  (id.)  (m.). 

Ba'sis  (id.)  (f.). 

Ber'beris  (id.)  (f.). 

Bicarbo'nas,  Bicarbo- 
na'tts  (f.) 

Bicbro'mas,  Bichro¬ 
mate  (f.). 

Bitar'tras,  Bitartrate 
(f.).  . 

Bitu'men,  Bitu'mtttts 
(neut.). 


(f.). 

Bora'go,  Borag'ww's  ( f.) 
Bo'ras,  Borate  (f.). 
Bo'rax,  Bora'cts  (f.). 
Bu'bo,  Bu  bote's  (m.). 
Buccina'tor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Cacu'men,  Cacu'mtms 
(neut.). 

Cada'ver,  Cadav'erts 
(neut.). 

Cali'go,  Calig'ites  (f.). 
Ca'Ior,  -o'rts  (m.). 
Calx,  Cal'cts  (in.). 
Ca'lyx,  Cal'ycts  (m.). 
Can'nabis  (id.)  (f.). 
Can't  liar  is,  Canthar'- 
i dis  (f.). 

Ca'put,  Cap'tte  (neut.) 
Car'bo,  -o’nis  (m.). 
Carbo'nas,  Carbonate 
(f.). 

Carcino'ma,-f  ts  (neut.) 
Cardi'tis,  Cardit'idts 
(f-). 

Ca'ro,  Carte's  (f.). 
Cartila'go,  Cartilag'- 
inis  (f.). 

Ceni'men,  Ceru'mttes 
(neut.). 

Chlo'ras,Chlorate(f.). 
Chloro'sis  (id.)  (f.). 
Chrys'alis,  Chrysal'- 
i dis  (f.). 

Cica'trix,  Cicatri'cis 
(f.). 

Ci'nis,  Cin'eris  (in.). 
Ci'tras,  Citrate  (f.). 
Clas'sis  (id.)  (f.). 
Climac'ter,  -e'r is  (m.). 
Coc'cyx,  Coccy'</is(m.) 
Colocyn'tliis,  Colo- 
cyn'thidis  (f.). 
Co'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 
Constric'tor,  -o'r  is  (m.) 
Cop'tis,  Cop'tidts  (f.). 
Cor,  Cor'dts  (neut.). 
Cor'pus,  Cor'p  oris 

(neut.). 

Cor'tex,  Cor'tiris  (ni. 
and  f.). 

Cre'mor,  -o'rts  (m.). 
Cri'nis  (id.)  (m.). 
Cri'sis  (id.)  (m.) 
Cro'ton,  -o'nts  (in.). 
Crus,  Cru'ris  (neut.). 
Cu'cumis  (id.)  (m.). 
Cu'tis  (id.)  (f.) 

Cy'cas,  Cyc'adts  (f.). 
Cys'tis,  Cys'tidts  (f.). 
Dens,  Dente  (m.). 
Depres'sor,  -o'rts  (m.). 
Der'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 
Diabe'tes,  Diabe'tts. 
Diser'esis  (id.)  (f.). 
Diagnosis  (id.)  (f.). 
Dial'ysis  (id.)  (f.). 
Diaphore'sis  (id.)  ({.). 
Diaphrag'ma,  -tis 
(neut.). 


Dicotyle'don,  is  (f.). 
Digitate  (id.)  (f.). 
Dila'tor,  -o'r is  (m.). 
Diplo'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 
Distor'tor,  -o'ris  (m.). 
Dorema  (neut.). 

Do'sis  (id.)  (t). 

E'bur,  Eb'wts  (neut.). 
Ecchymo'ma,  -tis 
(neut.). 

Ecchymo'sis  (id.)  (f.). 
Elephantiasis  (id.)  (f.) 
Empye'sis  (id.)  (t). 
Empyreu'ma,  -tis 
(neut.) 

Endosmo'sis  (id.)  (f.). 
En'ema,  Eneniatis 
(neut.). 

Enteri'tis  (id.)  (f.). 
Epis'chesis  (id.)  (f.). 
Epistax'is  (id.)  ({.). 
Erec'tor,  -o'rts  (m.). 
Erig'eron,  -tis  (neut.). 
Erysip'elas,  Erysipel'- 
a tis  (neut.). 
Exanthe'ma,  Exan- 
tliem'atis  (neut.). 
Exosto'sis  (id.)  (f.). 
Exten'sor,  -o'rts  (m.). 
Falx,  Fal'cts  (f.). 
Fe'bris  (id.)  (f.). 

Fel,  Felte  (neut.). 
Fe'mur,  Fem  'oris 

(neut.). 

Filix,  Fil'icts  (f.). 
Flex'or,  -o'rts  (m.). 
Flos,  Flo'ris  (m.). 
Flu'or,  Fluo'rts  (m.). 
Fo'mes,  Fom'tte  (m.). 
Fons,  Fonte  (in.). 
Fora'nien,  Foram'tttts 
(neut.). 

For'ceps,  For'ctpts  (f.). 
For'nix,  For'nicts  (m.). 
Fri'gus,  Frig'oris 
(neut.). . 

Frons,  Fron'dts  (f.). 
Frons,  Fronte  (f.). 
Fru'tex,  Fru'ttets(m.). 
Fuli'go,  Fulig'ttes  (f.). 
Fu'nis  (id.)  (m.). 
Fur'fur,  -is  (m.). 
Gastri'tis,  Gastrit'idis 

(ty 

Gen'esis  (id.)  (f.). 
Ge'nus,  Gen'eris 

(neut.). 

Ger'men,  Ger'mt'wts 
(neut.). 

Gians,  Glan'dts  (f.). 
Glu'ten,  Glu'tite’s 

(neut.). 

Gra'men,  Gram'tttts 
(neut.). 

Gram'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 
Gran'do,  Gran'dtttts 
(f.). 

Hsemop'tysis  (id.)  (f.). 
Ha'lo,  Halotes  (in.). 


Ile'lix,  Ilel'ists. 

llo'par,  Ilep'aWs 
(neut.). 

IIei'pes,IIerpete(m.) 

Iliru'do,  Hiru'dt: nis  (f.) 

Hu'nior,  -o'rts  (m.). 

Hydras'tis,  Ilydras'ti- 
dis  (f.). 

Hy'drops,  ITydro'pis 
(m.). 

Hydrotho'rax,  -a'cts 

(m.). 

Ilypochondri'asis  (id.) 

(t). 

Ig'nis  (id.)  (m.). 

Ima'go,  Imag'ttes  (f.). 

Impeti'go,  Impetig'- 
inis  (f.). 

In'dex,  In'dtcts  (m. 
and  f.). 

In'gueu,  In'guiwts 
(neut.). 

I'ris,  Ir'idts  (f.). 

I'ter,  It in'eris  (neut.). 

J e'eur,  J ec'orts  (neut.) 

Ju'glans,  Juglan'dts 

(f.). 

Jus,  Ju'rn  (neut.). 

J  uven'tus,  J  uventute 
(f.). 

La'bor,  Labo'rts  (m.). 

Lac,  Lac'its  (neut.). 

Lanu'go,  Lanu'gtttts 
(f.). 

Lapis,  Lap'idts  (m.). 
Lar'ynx,  Laryn'#ts(f.)- 

La'tex,  Lat'iris  (m.). 

Legu'men,  Legu'mttes 
(neut.). 

Lens,  Lente  (f.). 

Leon'todon,  -tis  (neut.) 

Leva'tor,  -o'rts  (m.). 

Lichen,  Liche'nts(m.). 

Li'en,  Lie'nts  (m.). 

Li'mon,  Limo'nts  (m.). 

Li'quor,  -o'rts  (m.). 

Li'vor,  -o'rts  (m.). 

Lix,  Li'cts  (f.). 

Lu'es,  Lu'ts  (f.). 

Lumba'go,  Lumbag'- 
inis  (f.).- 

Ma'cis,  Maq'idis  (f.). 

Mag'nes,  Magne'tts 
(«!•)• 

Mar'cor,  -o'ris  (m.). 

Mar'mor,  Mar'moris 
(neut.). 

Mas,  Ma'rts  (m.). 

Ma'trix,  Matri'cts  (f.). 

Medica'men,  Medi- 
cam'inis  (neut.). 

Mel,  Melte  (neut.). 

Mens,  Monte  (f.). 

Men'sis  (id.)  (m.). 

Menyan'thes,  Meny- 
an'this. 

Mias'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 

Moli'men,  Moliin'tttts 
(neut.). 

Mors,  Morte  (f.). 


*  Id.  placed  after  the  noun  denotes  that  the  genitive  is  the  same  (idem)  as  the  nominative. 
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Mos,  Mo 'ris  (m.),  man¬ 
ner  or  custom. 

Mo' tor,  -o 'ris  (m.). 

Mucila'go,  Mucilag'- 
inis  (f.). 

Mu'rias,  Muria'Ns  (f.). 

Mur'mur,  -is  (neut.). 

Mu'titas,  Mutita'tis  (f.) 

Narco'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 

Na'ris  (id.)  (f.). 

Nata'tor,  -o'r is  (m.). 

Neuro'sis  (id.)  (f.). 

Ni'tras,  Nitra'tis  (f.). 

Nox,  No c'tis  (night) 

(f-)- 

Nu'trix,  Nutri'cis  (f.). 

Nux,  Nu'cis  (f.). 

Ob'stetrix,  Obstetri'- 
cis  (f.). 

Oc'ciput,  Occip'itis 
(neut.). 

On'yx,  On'ychis  (m. 
and  f.). 

Or'do,  Or'dirais  (m.). 

Ori'go,  Orig'tm's  (f.). 

Os,  OVis  (neut.). 

Os,  Os'sis  (neut.). 

O' vis  (id.)  (f.). 

Ox'alas,  Oxala'fis  (f.). 

Pa'nax,  Pan'acis  (f.). 

Pan'creas,  Pancre'atis 
(neut.). 

Pa'nis  (id.)  (m.). 

Papa'ver,  Papav'eris 
(neut.). 

Paral'ysis  (id.)  (f.). 

Pa'ries,  Pari'efa's  (m.). 

Pathe'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 

Pec'ten,  Pec'tinis  (m. 
and  neut.). 

Pec'tus,  Pec'toris 
(neut.). 

Pel'vis  (id.)  (f.). 

Pe'po,  Pepo'ms  (m.). 

Perman'ganas,  -a  'tis 
(f.). 

Portus'sis  (id.)  (f.). 

Pes,  P e'dis  (m.). 

Pes'tis  (id.)  (f.). 

Pha'lanx,  Phalan'gis 
(f.). 

Pliar'ynx,  Pharyn'pis 
(f.). 


Phos'phas,  Phospha'- 
tis  ({.). 

Phthi'sis  (id.)  (f.). 

Pi'per,  Pip'eris  (neut.). 

Pis'cis  (id.)  (m.). 

Pix,  Pi'cis  (f.). 

Planta'go,  Plantag'- 
inis  (f.). 

Plas'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 

Pneurna,  -tis  (neut.). 

Pol'lex,  Pol'hCTS  (m.). 

Pon'dus,  Pon'dem 
(neut.). 

Pons,  Pon 'tis  (m.). 

Pop'les,  Pop'litis  (m.). 

Porri'go,  Porrig'mis 

(f-)-  ,  • 

Pris'ma,  Pris'mafis 
(neut.). 

Probos'cis,  Probos'ci- 
dis  (f.). 

Prona'tor,  -o 'ris  (m.). 

Propa'go,  Propag'iim 
(*'•)• 

Pruri'go,  Prurig'iras 

(f.). 

Pu'bes,  Pu'bis  (f.). 

Pul'mo,  Pulmo'ttt's 

(m.). 

Pul'vis,  Pul'vm's  (m.). 

Pus,  PuVi*  (neut.). 

Puta'men,  Putam'inis 
(neut.). 

Pyr'amis,  Pyram'idis 
(f.). 

Pyro'sis  (id.)  (f.). 

Qua'drans,  Quadran'- 
tis  (m.). 

Ra'chis,  Ra'cheos  (f.). 

Ra'dix,  Radi'cis  (f.). 

Reg'imen,  Regim'mis 
(neut.). 

Ren,  Rebus  (m.). 

Re'te,  Re'tis  (neut.). 

Retrac'tor,  -o'rts  (m.). 

Rha'chis,  Rha'cheos. 
See  Raohis. 

Rheu'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 

Rhizo'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 

Rhus,  Rho'is  (f.  and  m.) 

Ri'gor,  -o'rts  (m.). 

Rota'tor,  -o'rts  (m.). 

Rubi'go,Rubig'tms  (f.) 


Ru'mex,  Ru'mtcis(m.) 

Sal,  Sa'lts  (ni.). 

Sa'lix,  Sal'icts  (f.). 

San'guis,  San'guints 

(m.). 

San'itas,  Sanita'tis  (f.). 

Sa'po,  Sapo'wts  (m.). 

Sarco'ma,  Sarco 'mail's 
(neut.). 

Sarx,  Sar 'cos  (f.). 

Scan'sor,  -o'rts  (m.). 

So'des,  Se'dts  (f.). 

Se'men,  Sem'tms 
(neut.). 

Senec'tus,  Senectu'its 
(f.). 

Serpi'go,  Serpig'tms 

(f.). 

Si'lex,  Sil'tcts  (m.  orf.) 

Sil'icas,  Silica'its  (f.). 

Sina'pis  (id.)  (f.). 

Si'plion  or  Si'pho, 
o'nts  (m.). 

Si'tis  (id.)  (f.). 

Sol,  So'lis  (ni.). 

Solida'go,  Solidag'tttts 

(f-)- 

So'por,  -o'rts  (m.). 

Spa'dix,  Spadi'cis(m.). 

Spas'ma,  Spas'maits 
(neut.). 

Sper'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 

Sphinc'ter,  -e'rts  (m.) 

Sta'men,  Stam'tms 
(neut.). 

Ste'ar,  Ste'aits(neut.). 

Ster'tor,  -o'rts  (m.). 

Stig'ma,  Stig'matis 
(neut.). 

Sto'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 

Sto'rax,  Stora'cis  (m.). 

Stu'por,  -o'rts  (m.). 

Sty'rax,  Styra'ois  (m. 
and  f.). 

Su'dor,  Sudo'rts  (m.). 

Sul'phas,  Sulpha'its 
(f.). 

Sul'phis,  Sulphr^’s 

(f.). 

Sul'phur,  Sul'phurts 
(neut.). 

Synipto'ma,  -its  (neut.) 

Synop'sis  (id.)  (f.). 


Syn'thesis  (id.)  ({.). 
Syph'ilis,  Sypliil'idis 
(f.). 

Syste'ma,  -tis  (neut.). 
Ta'bes,  Ta'bts  (f.). 
Tax'is  (id.)  (f.). 
Tec'trix,  Tectri'cis  (f.). 
Teg'men,  Teg'mtms 
(neut.). 

Tem'pus,  Tem'pom 
(neut.). 

Ten'do,  Ten'dmts  (m.). 
Ton'sor,  -o'rts(ni.). 
Tes'tis  (id.)  (m.  or  f.). 
Testu'do,  Testu'drais 
(f.). 

Tlie'nar,  Then'arts 

(neut.). 

The'sis  (id.)  (f.). 
Tho'rax,Thora'cts  (ni.) 
Thus,  Thu'rts  (neut.). 
Tor'men,  Tor'mtms 
(neut.). 

Tre'mor,  -o'rts  (m.). 
Trieho'ma,  -its. 
Trochan'ter,  -e'rts  (m.) 
Tu'ber,  Tu'borts 

(neut.). 

Tu'mor,  -o'rts  (ni.). 
TTl'cus,  XJYqeris  (neut.) . 
XJn'guis  (id.)  (m.). 
Ure'do,  XJred'tms  (f.). 
Ure'ter,  Urete'rts(m.). 
Va'por,  -o'rts  (m.). 
Va'rix,  Var'icts  (m.). 
Vas,  Va'sts  (neut.),  pi. 

ofsecond  declension. 
Ven'ter,  Yen'tw  (m.). 
Ye'nus,  Ven'crts  (f.). 
Ver'mis  (id.)  (m.). 
Yer'tex,  Yer'ttcts(m.). 
Vis  (id.)  (f.),  pi.  Yi'res. 
Vis'cus,  Vis'g  eris 
(neut.). 

Vi'tis  (id.)  ({.). 

Vo'mer,  -is  (m.). 
Yor'tex,  V  or'ticts  (m.). 
Vox,  Vo  'as  (f.). 
Vul'nus,  Vul'nen's 
(neut.). 

Zin'giber,  Zingib'erts 
(neut.). 


To  these  may  be  added  the  very  numerous  class  of  nouns  in  -to,  derived  from  the  supines  of 
verbs  by  simply  dropping  the  -urn  of  the  supine  and  substituting  -to :  for  example,  from  ab- 
du'co,  abduct-um,  to  “abduct,”  wo  have  abduc'tio,  “abduction;”  from  adlix'reo,  adhse'sum,  to 
“  adhere,”  we  have  adhsdsio,  “  adhesion,”  &c.  All  such  nouns  are  of  the  feminine  gender;  they 
invariably  form  the  genitive  by  adding  -nis  to  the  nominative:  e.g.  abduc'tio,  abductio'nis,  ad- 
lieesio,  adhsesio'nis,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  observed  that  English  nouns  in  -ion — such  as  caution, 
depression,  lotion,  motion,  occasion,  retention,  repulsion,  tension,  &c.  &c. — are,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  derived  from  Latin  nouns  of  the  class  alluded  to,  by  simply  dropping  the  -is  of  the 
genitive ;  as,  motio,  gen.  motion-is,  “  motion ;”  tensio,  gen.  tension-is,  “  tension,”  &c. 


YI.  Latin  nouns  having  the  nominative  in  -us  or  -u,  and  the  genitive  like  the 
nominative,  are  said  to  he  of  the  fourth  declension:  e.g.  nom.  a'cus,  a  “needle;” 
gen.  a' cue,  “of  a  needle.”  Some  grammarians  suppose  that  the  original  form 
of  the  genitive  was  -uis,  and  that  this  was  afterwards  contracted  into  -us.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  usual,  in  order  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  nomina¬ 
tive  and  genitive,  to  write  the  latter  with  a  circumflex  accent,  which  is  a  common 
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gign  of  contraction:  e.g.  nom.  duc'tus,  a  “duct;”  gen.  duc'ttis,  “of  a  duct.”  So  wo 
have — nom.  cor’nus  fio'rida,  gen.  cor'nus  fio' rid.se/  nom.  quer'cits  al'ba,  gen.  quer'cits 
al'bse,  etc. :  hence  the  terms  decoc'tum  cor'nus  flo'rid a?  (“decoction  of  dogwood”), 
decoc'tum  qucr'cus  al'bse  (“decoction  of  white  oak  [bark]”).  Nouns  of  this  class 
form  the  ablative  in  -a,  the  nominative  plural  in  -as,  and  the  genitive  plural  in 
-until:  thus,  a'cus,  a  “needle,”  has  in  the  ablative  a'cu,  “in,  with,  from,  or  by  a 
needle;”  nom  pi.  a'cus,  “needles;”  gen.  pi.  ac'uum,  “of  needles;”  duc'tus,  a 
“duct;”  abl.  duc'tu,  “  with  a  duct;”  nom.  pi.  duc'tus,  “ducts;”  gen.  pi.  duc’tuum, 
“of  ducts,”  etc.  Nouns  having  the  nominative  singular  in  -a,  are  of  the  neuter 
gender,  and  have  the  same  termination  in  all  the  cases  of  the  singular.  Like  all 
neuter  nouns  of  whatever  declension,  they  form  their  plural  in  -a :  e.g.  gv'nu,  a 
“knee;”  gen.  ge'nu  or  gt'nds,  “of  a  knee;”  abl.  ge'nu,  “with  a  knee;”  nom.  pi. 
gcn'ua,  “knees,”  gen.  pi.  gcn'uum,  ‘  of  knees.”  Cor'nu  (a  “horn”)  is  declined  in 
precisely  the  same  manner:  hence  we  have  the  terms  cor'nu  cer'vi,  “hart’s  horn;” 
cor'nua  u'tcri,  “horns  of  the  uterus;”  gcn'ua  val'ga,  “crooked  or  distorted 
knees,”  etc. 


List  of  the  most  important  Nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension. 


Abor'tus. 

Cor'nu  (neut.). 

Gus'tus. 

Pas'sus. 

Si'tus. 

Absces'sus. 

Cor'nus  (f.). 

llab'itus. 

Plex'us. 

Spir'itus. 

A'cus. 

Cu'bitus. 

Hal'itus. 

Po'tus. 

Subsul'tus 

Afflux'us. 

Decu'bitus. 

Ilaus'tus. 

Proces'sus. 

Tac'tus. 

Apparatus. 

Descen'sus. 

Ic'tus. 

Prolap'sus. 

Tinni'tus. 

Aquasduc'tus. 

Duc'tus. 

Lu'sus. 

Pul'sus. 

Trac'tus. 

Ar'cus. 

Fla'tus. 

Ma'nus. 

Quer'cus  (f.). 

Trau'situs. 

Ascen'sus. 

Flux'us. 

Mo'tus. 

Ki'sus. 

Vic'tus. 

Audi'tus. 

Foe'tus. 

Ni'sus. 

Sen'sus. 

Vi'sus. 

Co'itus. 

Fruc'tus. 

Olfac'tus. 

Sex'us. 

Vom'i  tus. 

Cougres'sus. 

Gc'nu  (neut.). 

l'ar'tus. 

Si'nus. 

Yul'tus. 

It  may  be  observed  that  all  Latin  nouns  ending  in  -us,  and  derived  from  the 
supine  of  a  verb  by  simply  changing  -m  to  -s,  are  of  the  fourth  declension  and 
masculine  gender:  e.g.  audi'tus,  “hearing”  [from  au'dio,  audi'tum,  to  “hear”]; 
duc’tus,  a  “duet,”  or  “canal”  [from  du'eo,  duc'tum,  to  “lead,”  to  “convey”];  ic'tus, 
a  “stroke”  [from  i'co,  ic'tum,  to  “strike”];  par’tus,  “parturition”  [frem  pa'rio, 
par'tum,  to  “bring  forth”] ;  pas'sus,  a  “step”  (i.e.  an  “opening”  or  “extension 
of  the  legs”)  [from  pan' do,  pan' sum  or  pas' sum,  to  “open,”  “expand,”  or  “cx- 


Examples  of  Eouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension,  declined  in  full. 
Fructus,  fruit  (masc.). 


Singular. 

Nom.  Frnc'tns, /ruth 
Gen.  Frue'tfts,  of  fruit. 

Dat.  Fruc'tni,  to  or  for  fruit. 

Acc.  Frnc'tum,./r«iY. 

Voc.  Fruc'tus ,  fruit. 

Abl.  Fruc'tu,  in,  with,  or  by  fruit. 


Plural. 

Nom.  Fruc'tus,  fruits. 

Gen.  Fruc'tunm,  of  fruits. 

Dat.  Fruc'tibus,  to  or  for  fruits. 

Acc.  Fruc'tus,  fruits. 

Voc.  Fruc'tus,  fruits. 

Abl.  Fruc'tibus,  in,  with,  or  by  fruits. 


Cornu,  a  horn  (neut.). 


Nom.  Cor'nu,  a  horn. 

Gen.  Cor'nhs  or  Cor'nu,*  of  a  horn. 
Dat.  Cor'nu,  to  or  for  a  horn. 

Acc.  Cor'nu,  a  horn. 

Voc.  Cor'nu,  horn. 

Abl.  Cor'nu,  in,  with,  or  by  a  horn. 


Nom.  Cor'nua,  horns. 

Gen.  Cor'nuum,  of  horns. 

Dat.  Cor'nibus,  to  or  for  horns. 

Acc.  Cor'nua,  horns. 

Voc.  Cor'nua,  horns. 

Abl.  Cor'nibus,  in,  with,  or  by  horns. 


*  Always  cor’nu  in  medical  phrases:  e.g.  rasu'rse  cor’nu  cer’vi  (not  cor'nds  cer'vi),  “shavings 
of  hartshorn.” 
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tend”];  plex'us ,  a  “knitting  together,”  a  “network”  [from  plec'to,  plex'um,  to 
“knit,”  to  “intertwine”];  po'tus,  a  “drink,”  or  “drinking”  [from  po'to,  pota'tum 
or  po'tum,  to  “drink”],  etc.  etc.*' 

VII.  Latin  nouns  having  the  nominative  in  -es  and  the  genitive  in  -e'i  are  of 
the  fifth  declension.  They  form  the  ablative  in  -e,  the  nominative  plural  like  the 
nominative  singular,  the  genitive  plural  in  -e'rum,  and  the  ablative  plural  in  -e'bus : 
e.g.  nom.  di'es,  a  “day;”  gen.  die'i,  “of  a  day;”  abl.  di'e,  “in  a  day;”  nom.  pi. 
di'es,  “days;”  gen.  die' rum,  “of  days;”  abl.  pi.  die' bus,  “in,  on,  or  with  days:” 
so,  nom.  res,  a  “thing;”  gen.  re'i,  abl.  re,  nom.  pi.  res,  gen.  pi.  re' rum,  abl.  pi. 
re' bus,  etc.  etc.:  hence  the  phrases,  alter' nis  die'bus,  “on  alternate  days;”  re' rum 
vatu' ra,  the  “nature  of  things;”  res  con'tra  natu'ram,  “things  against  nature,”  etc. 
Nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  are  feminine,  excepting  dies,  a  “day,”  which  is 
usually  masculine, f  but  sometimes  feminine.  See  examples  given  below. 


List  of  Nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension. 


A'cies. 

Ca'ries. 

Gla'cies. 

Proflu'vies. 

Balbu'ties. 

Di'es. 

Inglu'vies. 

Ra'bies. 

Calvi'ties. 

Fa'cies. 

Ma'ctes. 

Res. 

Cani'tios. 

Fi'dcs. 

Moili'ties. 

Sa'nies. 

Sca'bies. 

Spo'cies. 

Spes. 

Superficies. 


Indeclinable  Nouns. 

Some  Pharmacopoeial  (Latinized)  names  are  indeclinable:  that  is  to  say,  the  termi¬ 
nation  remains  the  same  through  all  the  cases:  e.g.  nom.  Mati'co,  gen.  Mati'co,  etc. : 
hence  the  phrase,  Inf u' sum  Mati'co,  “infusion  of  matico :” j  so  Al'cohol,  Azed'arach, 
Bu’cliu  (or  Buc'co),  Cat'echu,  Cus'so  (or  Koos’so),  El'emi,  Ki'no,  Sa'go,  Sas'safras, 
etc.  Accordingly,  we  have  Tinctu'ra  Bu’ ehn,  Tinctu'ra  Cat'echu,  Unguen' turn  El'emi, 
Tinctu'ra  Kino,  etc.  The  gender  of  the  greater  number  of  these  nouns  would 
seem  to  be  undetermined;  it  is  important,  however,  to  observe  that  Alcohol  is 
always  neuter;  therefore  we  must  say,  Al'cohol  Dilu'tum,  Al'cohol  For' tius,  etc., 
not  Al'cohol  Dilu’tus  or  For'tior. 


Nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension,  declined  in  full. 


Singular. 

Nom.  Di'es,  a  day. 

Gen.  Die'i ,  of  a  day. 

Dat.  Die'i,  to  a  day. 

Acc.  Di'eni,  a  day. 

Voc.  Di'es,  day. 

Abl.  Di'e,  in,  with,  or  by  a  day. 
Nom.  Res,  a  thing. 

Gen.  Re'i,  of  a  thing. 

Dat.  Re'i,  io  a  thing. 

Acc.  Rem,  a  thing. 

Voc.  Res,  thing. 

Abl.  Re,  in,  with,  or  by  a  thing. 


Plural. 

Nom.  Di'es,  days. 

Gen.  Die'rum,  of  days. 

Dat.  Die'bus,  to  days. 

Acc.  Di'es,  days. 

Voc.  Di'es,  days. 

Abl.  Die'bus,  in,  with,  or  by  days. 
Nom.  Res,  things. 

Gen.  Ite'rum,  of  things. 

Dat.  Re'bus,  to  things. 

Acc.  Res,  things. 

Voc.  Res,  things. 

Abl.  Re'bus,  in,  with,  or  by  things. 


*  Hence  the  phrases  ma'nia  apo'tu,  “madness  from  drinking;”  inpar'tu,  “in  parturition;” 
in  si'tu ,  “  in  situation ;”  in  tran'situ,  “  in  passage pa'ri  pas'su,  “  with  an  equal  step  or 
pace,” — that  is,  “  proceeding  side  by  side.” 

f  In  stating  that  dies  is  usually  masculine,  it  is  simply  meant  that  the  Roman  authors  com¬ 
monly  join  it  with  a  masculine  adjective.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  this,  like  all 
other" questions  relating  to  language,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  usage  of  the  best  winters  or  speakers. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  usage,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  English  the  sun,  in 
poetical  language,  is  always  masculine,  the  moon  always  feminine;  and  any  one  would  bo 
laughed  at  who  should  speak  of  the  sun  as  “she”  or  the  moon  as  “he.”  Yet  in  German  the 
moon  is  always  masculine  and  the  sun  always  feminine.  The  only  explanation  to  be  given 
is  that  the  usage  of  the  language  has  made  it  so. 

|  Mati'ca,  however,  the  Pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  same  substance  (according  to  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia),  is  declinable,  and  belongs  to  the  first  declension,  making  the  genitivo  in  -le: 
as,  Infusum  Maticse,  Tinctura  Maticie,  etc. 
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Adjectives. 

Latin  adjectives  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  those  of  the  first 
and  second  declensions,  and  those  of  the  third  declension. 

VIII.  Adjectives  of  the  first  class  have  the  masculine  in  -us,  the  feminine  in  -a, 
and  the  neuter  in  -urn,  the  feminine  corresponding  exactly  to  nouns  of  the  first 
declension;  the  masculine  and  neuter  corresponding  to  nouns  of  the  second  declen¬ 
sion  in  -us  and  -um  respectively.  Accordingly,  if  an  adjective  of  this  class — take 
la' tits,  “broad,”  for  example — is  to  be  joined  to  a  masculine  noun,  it  retains  its 
first  termination  in  -us  (the  usual  form  in  which  such  words  are  given  in  the  dic¬ 
tionaries);  if  to  a  feminine  noun,  -us  must  be  changed  into  -a;  if  to  a  neuter  noun, 
into  -urn:  hence  we  have  urns'  cuius  la’tus,  a  “broad  muscle;”  fas'cia  la'ta,  a 
“broad  fascia;”  ligamen'tum  la'tum,  a  “broad  ligament;”  because  mus' cuius  is 
masculine,  fas'cia,  feminine,  and  ligamen'tum,  neuter.  The  cases  of  the  adjec¬ 
tives,  both  singular  and  plural,  are  in  these  examples  formed  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  nouns  to  which  they  are  joined.  Accordingly  we  have  in  the 


Genitive : 

Mus'culi  la'ti,  “of  the  broad  muscle.” 

Fas'cim  la'tse,  “  of  the  broad  fascia.” 

Ligamen'ti  la'ti,  “  of  the  broad  ligament.” 

Ablative : 

Mus'culo  la'to,  “with  or  in  the  broad 
muscle.” 

Fas'cid  la'tA,  “with  or  in  the  broad  fas¬ 
cia.” 

Ligamen'to  la'to,  “with  or  in  the  broad 
ligament.” 


Nominative  plural : 

Mus'culi  la'ti,  “  broad  muscles.” 

Fas'cise  la'tse,  “  broad  fascia}.” 

Ligamen'ta  la'ta,  “  broad  ligaments.” 

Genitive  plural : 

Musculo’ rum,  lato'rum,  “  of  the  broad  mus¬ 
cles.” 

Fascia' rum  lata'rum,  “of  the  broad  fas¬ 
ciae.” 

IAgame.nto'rum  lato'rum,  “of  the  broad 
ligaments.” 


In  like  manner,  if  the  noun  should  be  of  the  third  declension,  the  adjective 
changes  so  as  to  correspond  in  gender  and  case  as  well  as  number  (though  it 
does  not  change  according  to  the  declension). 


Nominative  singular : 

Ten' do  la'tus,  a  “  broad  tendon.” 

Cartila'go  la'ta,  a  “  broad  cartilage.” 

Os  la'tum,  a  “  broad  bone.” 

Genitive : 

Ten'dinis  la’ti,  “  of  a  broad  tendon.” 
Cartilag'inis  la'tse,  “  of  a  broad  cartilage.” 
Os' sis  la'ti,  “  of  a  broad  bone.” 

Ablative : 

Ten' dine  la'to,  “  with  or  in  a  broad  tendon.” 
Cartilag'ine  la'tCt,  “with  or  in  a  broad 
cartilage.” 

Os'se  la'to,  “  with  or  in  a  broad  bone.” 


Nominative  plural : 

Ten'dines  la'ti,  “  broad  tendons.” 
Cartilag'ines  la'tse,  “  broad  cartilages.” 
Os'sa  la’ta,  “  broad  bones.” 

Genitive  plural : 

Tcn'dinum  lato’rum,  “  of  broad  tendons.” 
Carlilag'inum  lata'rum,  “of  broad  carti¬ 
lages.” 

Os'sium  lato'rum,  “  of  broad  bones.” 
Ablative  plural : 

Tendin'ibus  la'tis,  “  with  broad  tendons.” 
Cartilagin’ibus  la'tis,  “with  broad  carti¬ 
lages.” 

Os'sibus  la'tis,  “  with  broad  bones.” 


List  of  the  most  important  Adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions. 


Acera'ceus,  resembling 
the  maple. 

Acer'bus,  harsh. 
Acet'icus,  acetic. 
Aq'idus,  acid. 

Acti'vus,  active,. 
-35'quns,  equal. 
Aera'tus  (part.*),  aer¬ 
ated. 

ASthe'reus,  ethereal. 


Africa'nus,  African. 

Ai'dicus  (or  AC'dicus), 
pertaining  to  the  pu¬ 
denda. 

Al'bus,  white,. 

Al'gidus,  cold,  or  chill¬ 
ed  with  cold. 

Ama'rus,  bitter. 

America'nus,  Ameri¬ 
can. 


Amoe'nus,  pleasant. 

Anella'tus,  having 
small  rings. 

An'glicus,  English. 

Annula'tus,  annulat- 
ed,  having  rings. 

Anseri'nus,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  goose. 

Anti'cus,  anterior. 

Anti'quus,  ancient. 


Antisep'ticus,  antisep¬ 
tic. 

Aquo'sus,  aqueous. 

Ar'duus,  difficult,  ar¬ 
duous. 

Ar'idus,  arid,  dry. 

Articula'tus,  articu¬ 
lated. 

Asiat'icus,  Asiatic. 

Aton'icus,  atonic. 


*  Part.,  an  abbreviation  for  “  participle.’ 
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Bo'nus,  good. 

Bovi'uus,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  an  ox. 

Brevis'sim us,  shortest. 

Calciuu'tus  (part.), 
calcined. 

Cnl'iil  us,  ivarm. 

Cal'vus,  bald. 

Cau'didus,  white.. 

Ciini'iuis,  canine. 

Ca'  uus,  hoary  or  white. 

Carbon'icus,  carbonic. 

Caus'ticus,  caustic. 

Ca'vus,  hollow. 

Cenot'icus,  pertaining 
to  evacuations. 

Cliem'ieus?,  chemical. 

Cinrlioua'ceus,  resem¬ 
bling  the  Ciucliona. 

Cine'reus,  ash-colored. 

Ciuet'icus,  pertaining 
to  motion,  or  to  the 
muscles. 

Cla'rus,  dear. 

Clin'ious,  clinic. 

Cl  usiaVens,  resembling 
the  Clusia. 

Coeli'acus,  cosliac. 

Complex'us  (part.), 
complicated,  complex. 

Compos'itus  (part.), 
compound. 

Con'cavus,  concave. 

Couci'sus  (part.), 
sliced,  or  cut  into 
small  pieces. 

Contu'sus  (part.), 
bruised. 

Convex'ns,  convex. 

Corda'tus,  cordate. 

Corrusi  'vus,  corrosive. 

Crit'icus,  critical. 

Crucif'erus,  cross- 
bearing,  or  bearing 
flowers  having  the 
form  of  a  cross. 

Crystalli'uus,  crystal- 

Cur'vus,  crooked. 

Cuta'neus,  cutaneous. 

Dee'imus ,  tenth. 

Dennila'tus  (part  ),  de¬ 
nuded. 

Depura'tus  (part.),p«- 
rifled. 

Diffu'sus  (part.),  dif¬ 
fuse,  diffused. 

Dilu'tus  (part.),  dilute, 
diluted. 

Diptera'ceus,  resem¬ 


bling  the  Diptero- 
carpus. 

Dissee'tus  (part.),  dis¬ 
sected. 

Diur'nns,  diurnal. 
Domes'ticus,  domestic. 
Dras'tieus,  drastic. 
Du'rus,  hard. 

Dy nani'ic us,  dynamic. 
Eelec'ticus,  velvet ic. 
Elas'tious,  elastic. 
Eloe'trieus,  electric. 
Kpidem'icus,  epidemic. 
I  Equi'nus,  equine,. 
Erudi'tus  (part.),  in¬ 
structed,  learned. 
Europfe'us,  European. 
Fal'sus,  false. 
Farino'sus,  mealy. 
Felirifugus  .febrifuge. 
Feli'nus,  feline. 
Fiuit'imus,  neighbor¬ 
ing. 

Fix'us  {govt.),  fixed. 
Fla'vus,  yellow. 

Flor'id  us,  flowery. 
Flu'idus,_/(Mid. 
Foet'idus,  stinking. 
Ful'vus,  tawny. 

Fit's  ns,  fused. 
Gal'licus,  French. 

Gal  van  'icus,  gal  ramie. 
Gas'tricus,  gastric. 
Geni'iuus,  double. 
Gener'icus,  generic. 
Glau'cus, gray  or  glau¬ 
cous. 

Gramina'cens,  resem¬ 
bling  grass. 

Gra'tus,  pleasing,  pa¬ 
latable. 

Grav'idus,  pregnant. 
Hsemat'icus,  hsematic. 
Ilee'ticus,  hectic. 
Hepat'icus,  hepatic. 
Iluma'nu.s,  human. 
Ilyber'mts,  wintry. 
Idiopath'ieus,  idio¬ 

pathic. 

Ili'acus,  iliac. 

Imagi  na'ri  us,  imagin¬ 
ary. 

Iuipu'rus,  impure. 
lu'dicus,  Indian,  or  be¬ 
longing  to  India. 
Inflamma  'tus,  in¬ 

flamed. 

Innomina'tus,  un¬ 

named. 

Insa'nus,  insane. 


Inten'sus,  intense. 
Inval'idus,  invalid. 
Involunta'rius,  in  vo¬ 
luntary. 

Iod'icus,  iodic. 
Irida'ceus,  resembling 
the.  Iris. 

Isonior'plius,  isomor- 
phous. 

Lac'ticus,  lactic. 
Lar'gus,  broad  or  large. 
Latis'siiuus,  broadest. 
La'tus,  broad. 
Laura'ceus,  rese.mbling 
the.  Lauras. 

Lax'us,  loose. 
Lilia'ceus,  resembling 
the,  lily. 

Liq'uidus,  liquid. 
Liv'idus,  livid. 
Loba'tus,  lobed. 
Longis'simus,  longest. 
Lon'gns,  long. 

Lo'tus  (part.),  washed. 
Lu'eidus,  lucid. 
Lymphat'ieus,  lym¬ 
phatic. 

Mngnot'icns, magnetic. 
Mug'nus,  great. 
Mai'ious,  malic. 
Ma'lus,  evil,  bad. 

Mai  va'ceus,  rese.m¬ 
bling  the  Malva. 
Marit'inms,  maritime. 
Mas'culus,  masculine. 
Matu'rus,  mature. 
Max'imu.s,  greatest. 
Mediu'nus,  median. 
Med 'icus,  medical. 
Miu'imus,  least. 
Mor'hidus,  morbid. 
Mul'tus,  many. 
Muriat'ieus,  muriatic. 
Myrta 'ceils,  resell  i- 

bling  the.  myrlle. 
Narcot'icus,  narcotic. 
Nervo'sus,  nervous. 
Neurot'icus,  neurotic. 
Ni'tricus,  nitric. 
Noctur'nus,  nocturnal. 
No'uus,  ninth. 

No'vus,  new. 
Obli'quus,  oblique. 
Obscu'rus,  obscure. 
Occul'tus,  occult. 
Octa'vus,  eighth. 
Odo'rus,  odorous,  fra¬ 
grant. 

Olea'eous,  resembling 
the  Olea  (olive). 


Opa'cns,  opaque. 

Op'ticus,  optic,  optical. 

Op’timus,  best. 

Orcliida'ceus,  resem¬ 
bling  the.  Orchis. 

Orgau'ieus,  organic. 

Oxal'icus,  oxalic. 

Pal'lidus,  pallid,  pale. 

Papavera 'ceils,  resem¬ 
bling  the.  poppy 

Parotide'us,  parotid. 

Parti'tus  (part.),  di¬ 
vided. 

Par'vus,  small. 

Patliet'icus,  pathetic. 

Paii'cus,  pin.  Pan 'cl, 
few 

Pellu'cidus,  pellucid. 

Perac'tus  (part.),  fin¬ 
ished  or  completed. 

Perlora'tus  (part.), 
perforated. 

Peristal 'ticus,  peri¬ 
staltic. 

Peronai'us,  peroneal. 

PUosphor'icus,  phos¬ 
phoric. 

Pliys'icus,  physical. 

Pi'cens,  of  pilch. 

Pinna'tiis,  pinnate. 

Pla'uus,  plane,  flat. 

Pneumat'icus,  pneu¬ 
matic. 

Piiou  moil 'icus,  pneu¬ 
monic. 

Poina'ceus,  rese.mbling 
the  apple. 

Posti'cus,  posterior. 

Pneeipi  ta'tus  (part.), 
precipitated. 

Praipara'tus  (part.), 

.  prepared.. 

Prseserip'tus  (part.), 
prescribed  or  direct¬ 
ed.  ■■ 

Pri'nms,./irsif. 

Profun'dus,  deep,  pro¬ 
found. 

Pulmon'icus,  pulmo¬ 
nic. 

Purifica'tus  (part.), 
purified. 

Purpu'reus,  purple, 
pure. 

Pyrec'ticus,  relating  to 
pyrexia. 

Quadra'tus,  square. 

Quan'tus,  as  ■ much  as. 

Quarta'nus,  quartan. 

|  Quar'tus,  fourth. 


Example  of  an  Adjective  of  the.  First  and  Second  Declensions  ending  in  -us,  declined  in  full. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

La'tus, 

La'ti, 

la'ta, 

la'turn  (broad). 

Nom. 

La'ti, 

la'tae, 

la'ta. 

Gen. 

la'ta?, 

la'ti. 

Gen. 

Lato'rum, 

lata'rum, 

lato'rum 

Dat. 

La'to, 

la'ta?, 

la'to. 

Dat. 

La'tis, 

la'tis, 

la'tis. 

Ace. 

La'turn, 

la'tam, 

la'turn. 

Aee. 

La'tos, 

la'tas, 

la'ta. 

Voc. 

La'te, 

La'to, 

la'ta, 

la'ta, 

la'turn. 

Voc. 

La'ti, 

la'ta?, 

la'ta. 

Abl. 

la'to. 

Abl. 

La'tis, 

la'tis, 

la'tisr 

IfB~  In  like  manner  are  declined  all  adjectives  and  participles  ending  In  -ms,  ex'  epting  u’nus, 
a'lius  (“other”),  nul'lus,  so'lus,  to'tus,  and  ul'lus.  See  page  676. 
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Quin'tus, ,/?/;/(. 

Quotidia'nus,  daily. 

Rab'idus,  rabid. 

Ranuncula'ceus,  re¬ 
sembling  the  Ranun¬ 
culus. 

Rectifica'tus  (part.), 
rectified. 

Ree'tus,  straight. 

Redac'tus  (part.),  re¬ 
duced. 

Reflex'us  (part.),  re¬ 
flected,  reflexed,  or 
reflex. 

Rheumat'icus,  rheu¬ 
matic. 

Rig'idus,  rigid. 

Rotuu'dus,  round. 

Sali'nus,  saline. 

Saliva'rius,  salivary. 

Sauguin'eus,  sanguine¬ 
ous. 

Sa'nus,  sound,  sane. 

Sati'vus,  cultivated. 


Seale'nus,  scalene. 
Sciat'icus,  sciatic. 
Sclerot'icus,  sclerotic. 
Secre'tus,  secreted. 
Seen n'dus,  second. 
Scdati'vns,  sedative. 
Sep'ticus,  septic. 
Sep'tinms,  seventh. 
Serra'tus,  serrate. 
Scx'tus,  sixth. 

Sie'cus,  dry. 

Sol'idus,  solid. 

Sol'itus,  usual. 
Somnif'erus,  sleep-pro¬ 
ducing. 

Spasmod'icus,  spas¬ 
modic. 

Spermat'icus,  sper¬ 
matic. 

Spino'sus,  thorny. 
Spouta'ncus,  sponta¬ 
neous. 

Spu'rins,  spurious. 
Sublima'tus  (part.), 


sublimed  or  subli¬ 
mated. 

Sulphu'ricus,  sul¬ 
phuric. 

Sur'dus,  deaf. 

Sympatliet'icus,  sym- 
pathe.tic. 

Tan'tus,  so  much. 

Tep'idus,  tepid. 

Tertia'nus,  tertian. 

Ter'tins,  third. 

Tliorac'icus,  thoracic. 

Ti  n  c  to'rius,2)e  rta  ining 
to  dyers ,  or  dyeing. 

Transver'sus,  trans¬ 
verse. 

Trigem'inus,  triple. 

XJl'timus,  last,  final. 

Us'tus  (part.),  burnt  or 
calcined. 

Val'idus,  valid,  strong. 

Va'nuB,  vain. 

Va'rius,  various. 

Va'rus,  bow-legged. 


Venena'tus,  envenomed 
Vertebra'tus,  verte- 
brated. 

Ve'rus,  true. 
Vesicato'rius,  causing 
blisters. 

Virginia'nus,  Virgin¬ 
ian. 

Adjectives  in  -er. 

iE'ger,  sick. 

As'pcr,  rough. 

Cre'ber,  frequent. 
Gla'ber,  smooth. 
In'teger,  whole,  entire. 
La'cer,  torn,  lacerated 
Ma'eer,  lean. 

Ni'ger,  black. 
Pul'clier,  beautiful. 
Ru'ber,  red. 

Sa'cer,  sacred. 

Sca'ber,  rough. 

Te'ner,  tender. 


IX.  Adjectives  of  the  third  declension  are  generally  declined  in  all  respects  like 
nouns  of  the  third  declension  having  the  same  termination  and  gender:  thus,  adjec¬ 
tives  in  -is  (as  mi'tis,  “mild”)  are  declined  like  cri'nis,  except  that  they  have  the 
ablative  singular  in  -ij  those  in  -e,  like  re’te;  those  in  -ns  (c.g.  ar'dens,  “burning”), 
like  dens  ;  those  in  -ex  (as  sim'ple. r,  “simple”),  like  a'pex,  etc.  (See  page  665.) 

This  class  of  adjectives  may  he  conveniently  subdivided  into  two  sections: 
1.  Those  ending  in  -is  having  the  neuter  in  -e :  as,  abclomina’Us,  “abdominal;” 
labia'lis,  “labial;”  orbicula'ris,  “circular,”  etc.  2.  Those  terminating  in  two  con¬ 
sonants:  as,  astrin'gens  (“astringent”),  ser'pens  (“creeping”),  medica'trix*  (“heal¬ 
ing”),  etc. 

X.  Those  of  the  first  section  have  the  masculine  and  feminine  alike,  with  the 


Example  of  an  Adje.ctive  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions  in  -er,  declined  in  full,  f 


Masc. 
Nom.  Ru'ber, 
Gen.  Ru'bri, 
Dat.  Ru'bro, 
Acc.  Ru'bruin, 
Voc.  Ru'ber, 
Abl.  Ru'bro, 


Singular. 

Fem.  Neut. 

ru'bra,  ru'brum  (red). 
ru'bra?,  ru'bri. 

ru'bra?,  ru'bro. 

ru'brani,  ru'brum. 

ru'bra,  ru'brum. 

ru'brS.,  ru'bro. 


Plural. 


Masc.  Fem.  Neufc. 


Nom.  Ru'bri, 
Gen.  Rubro'ru 
Dat.  Ru'bris, 
Acc.  Ru'bros, 
Voc.  Ru'bri, 
Abl.  Ru'bris, 


ru'bra?, 
i,  rubra'rum, 
ru'bris, 
ru'bras, 
ru'bra?, 
ru'bris, 


ru'bra. 

rubro'rum. 

ru'bris. 

ru'bra. 

ru'bra. 

ru'bris. 


Example  of  an  Adjective  of  the  Third  Declension,  declined  in  full. 


Nom. 

Masc. 

Mi'tis, 

Singular. 

Fem. 

mi'tis, 

Neut.‘ 

mi'tc  (mild). 

Nom. 

Maso. 

Mi'tes, 

Plural. 

Fem. 

mi'tes, 

Neut. 

initia  (mish'e-a). 

Gen 

Mi'tis, 

mi'tis, 

mi'tis. 

Gen. 

Mit'ium, 

mit'ium, 

mit'ium  (uiish'o- 

Dat. 

Mi'ti, 

mi'ti, 

mi'ti. 

Dat. 

Mit'ibus, 

mit'ibus, 

urn). 

mit'ibus. 

Acc. 

Mi'tem, 

mi'tem, 

mi'te. 

Acc. 

Mi'tes, 

mi'tes, 

mit'ia. 

Voc. 

Mi'tis, 

mi'tis, 

mi'te. 

Voc. 

Mi'tes, 

mi'tes, 

mit'ia. 

Abl. 

Mi'ti, 

mi'ti, 

mi'ti. 

Abl. 

Mit'ibus, 

mit'ibus, 

mit'ibus. 

*  A"  is  properly  a  double  consonant,  being  composed  of  cs  (or  ks).  Compare  the  English 
word  small-pox,  formerly  written  small  pocks. 

+  In  like  manner  are  declined  nearly  all  adjectives  in  -er ;  hut  as'per,  la'cer,  and  te'ner 
take  an  additional  syllable  in  the  feminine  and  neuter  gender,  and  in  the  cases  after  the  nomi¬ 
native:  as.  la f era,  lap'erum,  lae'eri,  etc.  (not  lac'ra,  lac'rum).  For  After,  see  page  676. 
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genitive  like  the  nominative  masculine  (or  feminine),  the  neuter  nominative  end¬ 
ing  always  in  -c.  These  adjectives  are  very  numerous,  and  are  constantly  met  with 
in  anatomical  and  botanical  names  :  as,  cartin' eula  (f.)  lacliryma' Us,  the  “lachrymal 
caruncle;”  mus' cuius  (m.)  orbicula'ris,  or  simply  orbicula' ris,  tho  “circular  mus¬ 
cle;”  os  (n.)  orbicula' re,  “orbicular  bone;”  os  lachrymci'le,  “lachrymal  bone;” 
Sanguina'ria  (f.)  Canaden'sis  (“ bloodroot”),  As' arum  (n.)  Canaden' ee  (“Canada 
snakeroot,  or  wild  ginger”).  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  examples  that 
adjectives  in  -is  are  applied  indifferently  to  masculine  and  feminine  nouns,  but  if 
applied  to  neuter  nouns  the  termination  changes  to  -e. 


List  of  the  most  important  Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension. 


Abdomina'lis,  abdom¬ 
inal. 

Abnor'mis,  abnormal. 

Aborig'enis,  abori¬ 
ginal. 

Acau'lis,  stemless. 

Accidenta'lis,  acci¬ 
dental. 

Accli'vis,  sloping  up¬ 
wards. 

A'eris,  sharp. 

Agres'tis,  belonging  to 
afield ,  growing  in 
the.  fields. 

Ala'ris,  wing-like. 

Albuminen'sis,  per¬ 
taining  to  albumen, 
containing  albumen. 

Alluvia'lis,  alluvial. 

Angula'ris,  angular. 

Anima'lis,  animal. 

Annula'ris,  annular. 

Antifebri'lis,  antifeb¬ 
rile. 

Arcifor'mis,  arciform. 

Areola'ris,  areolar. 

Armilla'ris,  armillary. 

Arsenica'lis,  arsenical. 

Arteria'lis,  arterial. 

Articula'ris,  articu¬ 
lar. 

Arven'sis,  growing  in 
fields. 

Auricula'ris,  auricu¬ 
lar. 

Austra'iis,  southern. 

Axilla'ris,  axillary. 

Bilia'ris,  biliary. 

Borea'lis,  northern. 

Brachia'lis,  brachial. 

Bre'vis,  short. 

Broncliia'lis,  bron¬ 
chial. 

Bnl'liens,  boiling. 

Campes'tris,  growing 
in  a  plain. 

Canaden'sis,  Canadian. 

Capilla'ris,  capillary. 

Capita'lis,  belonging  to 
the  head,  capital. 

Castren'sis,  of  camps. 

Cauda'lis,  caudal. 

Ccllula'ris,  cellular. 

Centra'lis,  central. 

Cerea'lis,  cereal. 

Cerebra'lis,  cerebral. 

Cervica'lis,  cervical. 

m 


Chinen'sis.  Chinese. 
Cilia'ris,  ciliary. 
Columna'ris,  columnar. 
Commu'nis,  common. 
Con'color  (gen.  Con- 
colo'ris),  of  one  ( or 
the  same)  color. 
Contrac'tilis,  contract¬ 
ile. 

Cordia'lis,  cordial. 
Corona'lis,  coronal. 
Corpuscula'ris,  cor¬ 
puscular. 

Cortica'lis,  cortical. 
Costa'Iis,  costal. 
Crania'lis,  cranial. 
Crura'lis,  crural. 
Decli'vis,  descending. 
Denta'lis,  dental. 
Digita'lis,  digital. 
Dorsa'lis,  dorsal. 
Duc'tilis,  ductile. 
Dul'cis,  sweet. 
Ebul'liens,  boiling. 
Erec'tilis,  erectile. 
Exuvia'lis,  e.xuvial. 
Faeia'lis,  facial. 
Fascia'iis,  fascial. 
Febri'lis,  febrile. 
Femora'lis,  femoral. 
Fer'tilis ,  fertile. 
Fer'vens,  hot,  or  boil¬ 
ing. 

Filifor'mis,  filiform. 
Fis'silis,  fissile. 
Y\ck'\\is,  flexile. 
Flora'lis,  floral. 

Flu  via'lis,  fluvial. 
Fluviat'ilis,/Mi>ia/i7e. 
Foeta'lis, /eta/. 
Fos'silis,/om7. 

Frag'il  is,  fragile. 
Fronta'l  is,  frontal. 
Genita'lis,  genital. 
Grag'ilis,  slender,  soft. 
Grau'dis,  great. 
Granula'ris,  granular. 
Gra'vis,  heavy,  severe. 
Hanua'lis,  hsemal. 
Horizonta'lis,  horizon¬ 
tal. 

Hnmera'lis,  humeral. 
Humora'lis,  humoral. 
Ilyema'lis,  wintry. 
Imbef'ilis,  imbecile. 
Immob'ilis,  immova¬ 
ble. 


Iner'mis,  unarmed. 

Infanti'lis,  infantile. 

Inflanunab'ilis,  in¬ 
flammable. 

Infrauiaxilla'ris,  in¬ 
framaxillary. 

Infrascapula'ris,  in¬ 
frascapular. 

Inguina'lis,  inguinal. 

Intercal'aris,  intercal¬ 
ary. 

Intercosta'lis,  inter¬ 
costal. 

Interspina'lis,  inter- 
spinal. 

Interstitia'lis,  inter¬ 
stitial. 

Intervertebra'lis,  in¬ 
tervertebral. 

Intestina'lis,  intes¬ 
tinal. 

,J  nguln'vlH,  jugular. 

Labia'lis,  labial. 

Lachryma'lis,  lachry¬ 
mal. 

Lactea'lis,  lacteal. 

Larva'iis,  larval. 

Latera'iis,  lateral. 

Lctha'lis,  lethal. 

Linea'ris,  linear. 

Littora'lis,  lilloral. 

Lobnla'ris,  lobular. 

Loca'lis,  local. 

Locnla’ris,  locular. 

Lumba'ris,  lumbar. 

Luna'ris,  lunar. 

Magistra'lis,  magis¬ 
tral. 

Mala'ris,  malar. 

Mammilla'ris,  mam¬ 
millary. 

Mandibula'ris,  man¬ 
dibular. 

Margina'lis,  marginal. 

Maxilla'ris,»naa;i//ary. 

Medicina'lis,  medi¬ 

cinal. 

Medulla'ris,  medul¬ 
lary. 

Menstrua'lis,  men¬ 

strual. 

Menta'lis,  mental. 

Mercuria'lis,  mercu¬ 
rial. 

Mevidiona'lis,  merid¬ 
ional. 

Minera'lis,  mineral. 


Mi'tis,  mild. 

Mola'ris,  molar. 

Mulie'bris,  pertaining 
to  women,  female. 

Multicau'lis,  having 
many  stems. 

Muscula'ris,  muscular. 

Nasa'lis,  nasal. 

Natura'lis,  natural. 

Neura'lis,  neural. 

Neutra'lis,  neutral. 

Nob'ilis,  noble. 

Nodula'ris,  nodular. 

Occidenta'lis,  occiden¬ 
tal. 

Occipita'Iis,  occipital. 

Officina'Iis,  officinal. 

Ora'lis,  oral. 

Orbicula'ris,  circular. 

Orbita'lis,  orbital. 

Orienta'lis,  oriental. 

Ova '1  is,  oval. 

Palma'ris,  palmar. 

Falus'tris,  belonging  to 
swamps ;  growing  in 
swamps. 

Papilla'ris,  papillary. 

Parieta'iis,  parietal. 

Poctina'lis,  like  a 
comb. 

Pectora'lis,  pectoral. 

Peren'nis,  perennial. 

Perina?a'lis,  perinieal. 

Permeab'ilis,  perme¬ 
able. 

Placenta'lis,  placental. 

Planta'ris,  plantar. 

Pluvia'lis,  pluvial. 

Pocula'ris,  pocular. 

Pola'ris,  polar. 

Portcn'sis,  belonging  to 
Oporto,  in  Portugal. 

Poteutia'lis,  potential. 

Prateu'sis,  growing  in 
meadows. 

Prehen'silis,  prehen¬ 
sile. 

Primordia'lis,  primor¬ 
dial. 

Pnerpera'lis,  puerpe¬ 
ral. 

Pulmona'ris,  pulmo- 
nary. 

Pyrainida'lis,  pyram¬ 
idal. 

Quadrangula'ris^nad- 

rangtdar. 
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Quadrilaterals,  quad¬ 
rilateral. 

Radia'lis,  radial. 

Radica'lis,  radical. 

Rationa'lis,  rational. 

Rectangula'ris,  rect¬ 
angular. 

Rena'lis,  renal. 

Renifor'mis,  reniform. 

Retrac'tilis,  retractile. 

Rhomboida'lis,  rhom- 
boidal. 

Riva'lis,  growing  in  or 
near  a  stream. 

Rnpes'tris,  growing  on 
rocks. 

Saliva'ris,  salivarg. 

Saluta'ris,  salutary. 


Saxat'ilis,  growing  in 
rocky  places. 

Scapula'ris,  scapular. 

Semiluua'ris,  semilu¬ 
nar. 

Semina'liS,  seminal. 

Seui'lis,  senile. 

Ses'silis,  sessile. 

Solu'hilis,  soluble. 

Spectab'ilis,  admira¬ 
ble,  worth  seeing. 

Sphcrica'lis,  spherical. 

Spina'lis,  spinal. 

Spira'lis,  spiral. 

Stamiua'lis,  staminal. 

Ster'ilis,  sterile. 

Sna'vis,  sweet,  agreea¬ 
ble. 


Subli'mis,  superficial, 
high. 

Sylves'tris,  growing  in 
forests,  sylvan. 

Synovia'lis,  synovial. 

Tempora'lis,  tempo¬ 
ral. 

Termina'lis,  terminal. 

Tex'tilis,  textile. 

Tliernia'lis,  thermal. 

Tibiu'lis,  tibial. 

Trachea'lis,  tracheal. 

Transversa'lis,  trans¬ 
verse. 

Trial)  gula'ris,  triangu¬ 
lar. 

Trifacia'lis,  trifacial. 

Trivia'lis,  trivial. 


Tnbercula'ris,  tuber¬ 
cular. 

Umbilica'lis,  umbilical 

U  ngui  na'lix,  unguinal. 

Vaseula'ris,  vascular. 

Yentra'lis,  ventral. 

Versat'ilis,  versatile. 

Vorsic'olor  (gen.  Ver- 
sicolo'ris),  having 
various  colors. 

Yertebra'lis,  vertebral. 

Yiab'ilis,  viable. 

Yir'idis,  green. 

Yiri'lis,  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  man. 

Yiscera'lis,  visceral. 

Yita'lis,  vital. 

Yolat'ilis,  volatile. 


Adjectives  belonging  to  the  second  section  (i.e.  ending  in  two  consonants)  have 
the  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  alike  both  in  the  nominative  and  genitive:  as, 
mor'btts  ser'peus,  a  “creeping  disease;”  a'rea  ser’pens a  “creeping  baldness;” 
an' tmal  ser'pens,  a  “creeping  animal.”  In  the  genitive,  we  should  have  mor'bi 
serpen' t is,  “of  a  creeping  disease;”  a' rex  serpen' tis,  “of  a  creeping  baldness;” 
amnia' l is  serpen' tis,  “of  a  creeping  animal.’')' 

Adjectives  of  the  third  declension  form  the  masculine  and  feminine  plural  by 
changing  -is  of  the  genitive  singular  into  -es,  and  the  neuter  by  changing  it  into 
-in:  e.cj.  mils' cuius  a/a'ris,  a  “winged  or  wing-shaped  muscle;”  ve'nci  cila'ris,  a 
“winged  vein;”  os  ala'rc,  a  “winged  hone;”  nom.  pi.  mus'culi  alci'res,  “winged 
muscles;”  ve'me  ala' res,  “winged  veins;”  os’sa  ala’ria,  “winged  hones.”  The  geni¬ 
tive  plural  ends  in  -turn  in  all  three  genders:  e.g.  musculo’ rum  ala’ riant,  “of 
winged  muscles;”  vena' rum  ala' Hum,  “of  winged  veins;”  os'sium  ala'rittm,  “of 
winged  bones”  (see  Alaris  and  Alaues,  in  the  dictionary).  In  like  manner,  we 
should  have,  in  the  plural,  mor'bi  serpen' tes,  “creeping  diseases;”  ve'nse  serpen' tes, 
“creeping  or  winding  veins;”  anima'lia  setpen'tia,  “creeping  animals.” 


Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

Adjectives  of  the  comparative  degree  are  of  the  third  declension;  they  have  the 
masculine  and  feminine  termination  in  -or  (declined  like  humor :  see  example  on 
page  665) :  e.g.  mi' tis,  “ mild,”  has  mi'tior  in  the  comparative ;  hence,  tij'phus  mi'tior, 


Example  of  an  Adjective  ( participle )  of  the  Third  Declension  in  -ns,  declined  in  full. 


Singular. 
Masc.  Fem. 

Nom.  Ser'peus,  ser'pen?, 

Gen.  Serpeu'tis,  serpen'tis, 

Dat.  Serpen'ti,  serpen'ti, 

Acc.  Serpen'tem,  serpen'tem, 

Voe.  Ser'pens,  ser'pens, 

Abl.  Serpeu'te,  serpen'te, 


Neut. 

ser'pens, 

winding. 

serpen'tis. 

serpen'ti. 

ser'pens. 

ser'pens. 

serpen'te. 


Plural. 

Masc.  Fem.  Neut. 

Nom.  Serpen'tes,  serpen'tes,  serpen'tia. 
Gen.  Serpen'tium,  serpen'tiiun,  serpen'tium 

(contracted  serpen'tum  or  serpen'tilm). 
Dat.  Sefpen’tibus,  serpen'tibus,  serpen'tibus. 
Acc.  Serpen'tes,  serpen'tes,  serpen'tia. 
Voc.  Serpen'tes,  serpen'tes,  serpen'tia. 
Abl.  Serpen'tibus,  serpen'tibus,  serpen'tibus. 


*  A  term  used  by  Celsus  tor  a  form  of  baldness  the  progress  of  which  was  supposed  to 
resemble  the  creeping  or  winding  of  a  serpent.  See  Ophiasis,  in  the  dictionary. 

+  Nearly  all  adjectives  of  this  termination  (-ms)  are  in  fact  participles :  thus,  astrin'gem, 
astringent,”  is  the  present  participle  of  astrin'go,  to  “  bind,”  to  “  contract emol'liens,  “  emol¬ 
lient,’’  is  derived  in  like  manner  from  emol’lio,  to  “soften;”  demul'cens,  ‘•demulcent,”  from  de- 
mttl'ceo,  to  “soothe,”  etc.:  likewise  the  examples  previously  given:  viz.,  ar'dens,  “burning,” 
fer'vens,  “boiling,”  and  ser'pens,  “creeping,”  are  from  ar’deo,  to  “burn,”  fer’veo,  to  “boil,”  to 
“  be  hot,”  and  serpo,  to  “  creep,”  respectively. 
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*Jmilder  typhus.”  In  like  manner  for'tis,  “strong,”  has  in  the  comparative  for'tior, 
“stronger;”  gra’vis,  “heavy,”  “severe,”  makes  gra'vior,  “severer;”  ten'uis,  “thin,” 
or  “weak,”  makes  ten'uior,  “weaker,”  and  so  on.  Several  adjectives  form  the  com¬ 
parative  irregularly,  but  it  always  terminates  in  -or,  and  is  declined  as  above  stated : 
e.g.  mag' nus,  “great,”  has  for  its  comparative,  ma'jor,  “greater;”  par'vus,  “little,”  has 
mi' nor,  “less;”  bo'nus,  “good,”  me'lior,  “better;”  ma'lus,  “bad,”  pe'jor,  “worse.” 
The  neuter  is  always  formed  by  changing  the  masculine  and  feminine  termination 
(-or)  into  -us:  as,  mi'tius,  gra'vius,  for' tins,  ma'jus,  mi' nus,  me'lius,  inf e' rim,  supe'- 
rius :  hence,  la'bium  infe'rius,  “lower  lip;”  la'bium  supe’rius,  “ upper  lip;”  al'cohol 
for' tins,  “stronger  alcohol.”  The  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative  neuter  are  the 
same  as  the  masculine:  as,  la'bii  inferio'ris,  “of  the  lower  lip;”  cum  al'cohol  for- 
io're,  “with  stronger  alcohol.” 

The  superlative  degree  of  Latin  adjectives  usually  terminates  in  -issimus:  as,, 
mitis'simus,  “mildest;”  gravis' shims,  “severest;”  fortis'simus,  “strongest;”  latis'- 
simus,  “broadest”  (from  la'tus,  “broad”);  but  most  of  those  adjectives  (viz.  mag'- 
nus,  par'vus,  etc.)  which  have  an  irregular  comparative,  form  the  superlative  also 
irregularly:  as,  max'imus,  “greatest;”  min'imus,  “least;”  op'timus,  “best;”  pes'si- 
mus,  “worst.”  Su'perus,  “high,”  makes  supre'mus  (or  sum'mus),  “highest;”  in'ferus, 
“low,”  in'fimus  (or  i'mus),  “lowest.” 


U'nus,  one. 

Du'o,  two. 

Tres,  three. 
Qua'tuor,  four. 
Quin'que,yire. 
Sex,  six. 

Sep'tem,  seven. 
Oc'to,  eight. 

No' vein,  nine. 
Do'ccm,  ten. 
Un'decim,  eleven. 


Numeral  Adjectives. 

Duod'ecim,  twelve. 

Tred'ecim,  thirteen. 
Quatuor'decim,  fourteen. 
Quin'decim ,  fifteen. 

Sex'decim,  sixteen. 
Septen'decim,  seventeen. 
Octod'ecim,  eighteen. 
Novem'decim,  nineteen. 
Vigin'li,  twenty. 

Vigin'ti  u'nus,  orj  ,  . 

U'nus  et  vigin'ti,  /  twentV-one- 


Trigin'ta,  thirty. 
Quadragin'ta,  forty. 
Quinquagin'ta,  fifty. 
Sexagin'ta,  sixty. 
Septuagin'ta,  seventy. 
Octogin'ta,  eighty. 
Nonagin'ta,  ninety. 
Cen'tum,  a  hundred. 
Mil'le,  a  thousand. 


Uhus,  “  one.”* 


Singular. 

Singular. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  U'nus, 

u'na, 

u'num. 

Acc.  U'num, 

u'nam, 

u'num. 

Gen. 

Uni'us, 

uni'us, 

uni'us. 

Voc.  U'ne, 

u'na, 

u'num. 

Dat. 

U'ni, 

u'ni, 

u'ni. 

Abl.  U'no, 

u'na, 

u'no. 

Duo,  “  two. 

Tres,  “three.” 

Plural. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

Du'o, 

du'se, 

du'o. 

Nom.  Tres, 

tres, 

tri'a. 

Gen. 

Duo'rum, 

dua'rum, 

duo'rum. 

Gen.  Tri'um, 

tri'um, 

tri'um. 

Dat. 

Duo'bus, 

dua'bus, 

duo'bus. 

Dat.  Tri'bus, 

tri'bus, 

tri'bus. 

Acc. 

Du'os,  or 

du'as, 

du'o. 

Acc.;  Tres, 

tres, 

tri'a. 

du'o, 

Voc.  Tres, 

tres, 

tri'a. 

Too. 

Du'o, 

du're, 

du'o. 

Abl.  Tri'bus, 

tri'bus, 

tri'bus. 

Abl. 

Duo'bus, 

dua'bus, 

dua'bus. 

Alter,  “another.” 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  Al'ter, 

al'tera, 

al'terum. 

Nom.  Al'teri, 

al'tera;. 

al'tera. 

Gen. 

Alteri'us, 

alteri'us, 

alteri'us. 

Gen.  Altero'rum.altera'rum,  altero'n 

Dat. 

Al'teri, 

al'teri, 

al'teri. 

Dat.  Al'teris, 

al'teris, 

al'teris. 

Acc. 

Al'terum, 

al'teram, 

al'terum. 

Acc.  Al'teros, 

al'teras, 

al'tera. 

Voc. 

Al'ter, 

al'tera, 

al'terum. 

Voc.  Al'teri, 

al'ter®, 

al'tera. 

Abl. 

Al'tero, 

al'tera, 

al'tero. 

Abl.  Al'teris, 

al'teris, 

al'teris. 

*  To'tus,  the  “whole,”  nul'lus,  “no,”  so’ ins,  “alone,”  and  ul'lus,  “any,”  are  declined  in  tha 
same  manner. 
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Pronouns. 


Js,  ea,  id,  “he,’ 

“  she, 

?  or  “it.” 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neat. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Kent. 

Nom. 

Is, 

e'a, 

id. 

Nom.  I'i, 

e'a:, 

e'a. 

Gen. 

E'jus, 

e'jus. 

e'jus, 

Gen. 

Eo'rum, 

ea'rum, 

eo'rum. 

Dat. 

E'i, 

e'i, 

e'i, 

Dat. 

E'is,  or  i'is, 

e'is,  or  i'is, 

e'is,  or  i'is. 

Acc. 

E'um, 

e'am, 

id, 

Acc. 

E'os, 

e'as, 

e'a. 

Voc. 

— 

— 

— 

Voc. 

— 

— 

— 

Abl. 

E'o, 

e'a, 

e'o, 

Abl. 

E'is,  or  i'is, 

e'is,  or  i'is, 

e'is,  or  i'is. 

Nom.  Hie. 

heec, 

hoc,  this. 

Nom. 

Hi, 

ha?, 

hasc,  these. 

Gen. 

Hu'jus, 

liu'jus, 

hu'jus,  of  this. 

Gen. 

Ho'rum, 

ha'rum, 

ha'rum,  of  these. 

Dat. 

Huic, 

liuic, 

huic  (pron.  hik), 

Dat. 

His, 

his, 

his,  to  or  for 

to  or  for  this. 

these. 

Acc. 

Hunc, 

hanc, 

hoc,  this. 

Acc. 

Hos, 

has, 

hsec,  these. 

Voc. 

Hie, 

hsee, 

hoc,  this. 

Voc. 

Hi, 

hse, 

lia?c,  these. 

Abl. 

Hoc, 

hac, 

hoc,  in,  by,  or 

Abl. 

His, 

his. 

his,  in,  by,  or  with 

with  this. 

these. 

Nom. 

Qui, 

quae, 

quod, 

Nom.  Qui, 

qua?, 

qua?, 

who  or  which. 

who  or  which. 

Gen. 

Cu'jus, 

cu'jus, 

cu'jus, 

Gen. 

Quo'rum, 

qua'rum, 

qua'rum, 

whose  or  of  which. 

whose  or  of  which. 

Dat. 

Cui, 

cui, 

cui  (pron.  lei). 

Dat. 

Qui'bus, 

qui'bus, 

qui'bus, 

to  whom,  o?’  to  which . 

to  ivhom 

or  to  which. 

Acc. 

Quem, 

quam, 

quod, 

Acc. 

Qui, 

qu?e, 

qua?, 

whom  or  which. 

whom  or  which. 

Voc. 

— 

— 

_ 

Voc. 

— 

— 

_ 

Abl. 

Quo, 

qua, 

quo, 

Abl. 

Qui'bus, 

qui'bus, 

qui'bus, 

in,  by,  or  with  whom  or  which.  in,  by,  or  with  whom  or  which. 


The  lists  of  Latin  nouns,  adjectives,  etc.  on  the  foregoing  pages  contain, 
it  is  believed,  all  the  most  important  words  of  this  kind  which  the  student  will  he 
likely  to  meet  with  in  works  relating  to  Anatomy,  Pharmacy,  etc.  Especial  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  the  lists  complete  with  respect  to  Pharmacopoeial  names 
and  the  terms  commonly  used  in  writing  prescriptions.® 

Remarks  on  the  Use  and  Application  of  Latin  Adjectives. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (on  page  671)  that  Latin  adjectives  change  their 
terminations  so  as  to  agree  with  the  nouns  to  which  they  are  joined,  in  Gender, 
Number,  and  Case.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  agreement  is  equally 
necessary  whether  the  noun  be  understood  or  expressed:  for  example,  the  adjective 
te'ger  (“sick,”  or  “suffering”)  if  joined  with  vir  (a  “man”)  will,  of  course,  retain 
its  masculine  form,-  if  with  fcem'ina  (a  “woman”),  it  is  changed  to  se'gra ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rule  already  explained;  also,  if  the  adjective  be  used  without  a  noun,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  to  denote  a  “ patient, ”f  we  must  always  write  se'ger,  if  we 
mean  a  male,  and  w'gra,  if  we  mean  a  female  patient.  Hence  we  have  the  following 
'important  rule : — 

jgrt* **  Whenever  an  adjective,  participle,  or  adjective  pronoun  is  used  without  any 
noun  expressed,  it  must  invariably  be  put  in  the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  the 
2.oun  (whatever  this  may  be)  which  is  understood.  Accordingly,  all  the  names  of 


*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  signification  of  the  nouns  is  not  given  in  the  lists,  because, 
with  few  if  any  exceptions,  they  will  be  found  defined  in  the  Dictionary.  But,  as  only  a  part 
of  the  adjectives  are  given  in  the  Dictionary  under  their  own  heads,  and  since  the  lists,  if  they 
.•ontained  the  signification  of  only  a  portion,  would  have  an  irregular  and  unsightly  appear¬ 
ance,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  adjectives  in  all  cases. 

•(•“Patient”  is  merely  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  Latin  pa'tiens  [from  pa'tior,  pas'sus,  to 
“suffer”],  and  signifies  a  “suffering”  or  “sick”  person. 
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the  muscles  formed  from  adjectives  (of  which  there  are  a  great  number),  as,  cru- 
rte'us,  glutse'us ,  hyoglos’ stis,  sarto'rius,  semimembrano' sus,  latis'  simus  dor's!,  quadra’- 
tus  lumbo'rum,  rec'tus  oc'uli,  etc.,  must  have  the  masculine  termination,  because 
mus' cuius  (a  “muscle”),  the  understood  noun,  is  of  the  masculine  gender.  So  the 
adjectives  forming  the  names  of  nerves  must  bo  masculine,  because  ner’vus  (a 
“ nerve”)  is  masculine:  e.g.  accesso’rius  Willis' ii  (in  the  plural,  accesso'rii  Wil¬ 
lis' ii),  hypoglos'  sue,  pathet'ici,  tngem'ini,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  rule  above  stated,  is  to  the  names 
of  the  divisions,  classes,  or  orders  in  the  different  departments  of  science.  In 
Botany  the  natural  orders  are  generally  formed  from  adjectives  in  -a'ceus:  as, 
Acera'  ceus,  Clusia' ceus,  Lilia' ceus,  Papavera'ceus,  etc.,  the  terminations  of  which  are 
changed  to  agree  with  the  noun  plan'tse  (“plants”)  understood,  in  the  nominative 
plural  feminine.  Accordingly,  Acera' cess  signifies  “  [plants]  allied  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  the  maple;”  Clusia' cea s  “[plants]  allied  to,  or  resembling,  the  Clusia 
Lilia'cese,  those  “resembling  the  lily;”  Papavera’ ccie,  those  “resembling  the 
poppy,”  etc.  etc. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  orders  of  Jussieu  are,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  named  from  the  plural  of  certain  nouns:  as,  Af'era  (plural  of  A'cer),  the 
“maples;”  Lil'ia  (plural  of  Lil'ium),  the  “lilies;”  Al'gx  (plural  of  Al'ga ),  “sea¬ 
weeds;”  Mus'd  (plural  of  Mus'cus,)  “mosses,”  etc.  etc. 

The  Linnaean  classes  (which  are  of  Greek  derivation)  consist  of  adjectives  (such 
as  monan' drius,  “having  one  stamen;”  pentan' drius,  “having  five  stamens;”  dec¬ 
an' drills,  “having  ten  stamens,”  etc.)  in  the  neuter  plural  agreeing  with  phy'ta,  or 
tpvTo.  (the  plural  of phy’ ton,  or  firm,  the  Greek  term  for  a  “plant”),  understood.  By 
some,  however,  they  are  considered  to  be  nouns  (or  adjectives  used  as  nouns, 
clas' sis,  a  “  class,”  being  understood)  in  the  feminine  singular.  On  this  supposi¬ 
tion,  Ifonan'dria  is  equivalent  to  das' sis  Monan'  dria,  the  “Monandrian  class,”  or 
that  comprising  flowers  having  a  single  stamen;  Pentan' dria  is  the  “Pentandrian 
class,”  or  that  comprising  flowers  with  five  stamens,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  preferable 
to  consider  these  classes  as  formed  of  adjectives  in  the  plural;  for  so  they  will  har¬ 
monize  with  the  names  of  the  divisions  and  classes  in  Zoology,  Nosology,  etc., 
where  they  are  always  in  the  plural. 

The  divisions,  classes,  and  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  formed  of  adjec¬ 
tives  with  the  neuter  plural  termination  in  -a;  because  An'imal  (plural  Anima'lia), 
the  understood  noun,  is  of  the  neuter  gender:  e.g.  Vertebra' ta,  “vertebrated  [anK 
mats];”  Mollus'ca,  “molluscous  [animals];”  Articula'ta,  “ articulated  [animals];” 
Radia'ta,  “radiated  [animals];”  Mamma'lia,  “[animals]  furnished  with  mamma: ;” 
Cephalop'oda,  “[animals]  having  the  head  furnished  with  feet,”  the  designation 
of  an  order  of  mollusks,  the  most  highly  organized  of  all  invertebrate  animals  (seo 
Cephalopoda,  in  the  Dictionary). 

With  respect  to  the  classification  of  diseases,  great  diversity  prevails.  Cullen, 
like  Jussieu,  generally  took  the  names  of  his  classes  and  orders  from  the  plurals 
of  nouns:  as,  Pyrex'ise  (plural  of  Pyrex'ia,  a  “febrile  affection”),  Neuro'ses  (plural 
of  Neuro’sis,  a  “nervous  disease”),  Spas' mi  (plural  of  Spas' mus,  a  “spasm”), 
Tumo'res  (plural  of  Tu'mor,  a  “tumor”),  etc.;  though  one  of  his  classes,  Loca'lcs, 
is  formed  from  the  adjective  loca’lis  (“local”),  mor'bi  (“diseases”)  being  under¬ 
stood.  Dr.  Good  gives  a  neuter  termination  to  all  his  classes  and  orders:  as, 
Hiemat'ica  (from  liwmat'icus,  “pertaining  to  the  blood”),  Crnot'ica  pom  cenot'i- 
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cu«,  “pertaining  to  evacuations”),  etc.  etc.,  the  neuter  noun  pathem’ata  (plural  of 
paths' ma,  an  “affection,”  or  “disease”)  being  understood.  But  it  is  now,  perhaps, 
more  usual  to  put  the  adjective  in  the  masculine  plural,  agreeing  with  mor'hi 
(plural  of  mo /bus,  a  “disease”):  c.y.  Zymot'ici,  “zymotic  [diseases];”  Chrot'ici, 
“  skin  [diseases],”  etc.® 

It  must  be  borno  in  mind  that  the  rule  respecting  the  agreement  of  adjectives 
with  nouns  (see  pp.  671,  677)  applies  not  merely  to  the  construction  of  sentences, 
but  even  to  the  shortest  Latin  phrase  which  may  form  the  name  of  a  bone,  a 
plant,  or  a  chemical  substance:  as,  Os  (n.)  innomina'tum,  Cor'nus  (f.)  Flor'ida, 
Fer'rum  redac'tum,  Syru'pus  fus'eus,  etc. 

If,  in  writing  any  Latin  name  or  phrase,  the  student  should  feel  the  slightest 
doubt,  he  should  first  ascertain  the  declension,  gender,  etc.  of  the  word,  which  he  can 
readily  do  by  a  reference  to  the  lists  on  the  foregoing  pages.  If  the  nominative 
of  the  noun  ends  in  -a,  it  is  in  all  probability  of  the  first  declension,  feminine 
gender;  let  him  then  consult  the  list  on  page  661;  if  in  -inn,  it  is  of  the  second 
declension,  neuter  gender  (see  list  on  page  664);  if  in  -us,  it  is  probably  of  the 
masculine  gender,  second  declension,  in  which  case  let  him  refer  to  the  list  on  pago 
663  (if  not  found  there,  to  that  on  669) ;  for  nouns  of  any  other  termination,  let 
him  examine  the  list  of  nouns  of  the  third  declension  on  pages  667  and  668, 
or  to  those  of  the  fifth  declension  on  page  670.  Suppose,  for  example,  he  is  in 
doubt  whether  to  write  for  “washed  sulphur,”  sulphur  lotum  or  sulphur  lotus:  by 
turning  to  the  list  of  the  third  declension,  he  will  find  that  sulphur  is  neuter,  and 
he  will  therefore  know  that  the  participle  lotus,  “washed,”  must  have  the  neuter 
termination  in  -um  for  the  nominative  case.  If  he  wishes  to  use  the  genitive  case, 
he  will  change  sulphur  to  sulpliuris,  and  lotum  to  loti.  The  application  of  the  rule 
to  botanical  names  is  usually  very  easy ;  but  it  would  be  better  in  all  cases  of  un¬ 
certainty  for  him  to  examine  every  point  and  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  not  only 
for  the  satisfaction  of  being  correct,  but  also  that  he  may  acquire  a  iiabit  op 
accuracy-,  an  element  in  the  character  of  an  accomplished  physician  or  pharmacist, 
the  importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.]- 


*  See  Dr.  Farr’s  classification  of  diseases  as  exhibited  in  Lyon's  “Hospital  Practice,”  and 
other  works. 

f  In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  botanical  (and  zoological)  names  consist  of  a  noun  constituting 
the  genus,  joined  with  an  adjective  (usually  denoting  some  characteristic  of  the  plant)  forming 
the  specific  name :  for  example,  in  Cap’sicum  an'nuum  (the  “  annual  Capsicum”),  the  specific  term 
annuun i  is  used  to  distinguish  it  from  other  species  which  are  biennial  or  perennial ;  so  A'rurn 
iriphyl'lum,  the  “  three-leaved  Arum,”  Cincho'na  pal'lida,  “  pale  Cinchona,”  etc.  etc.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  however,  the  specific  name  is  formed  of  a  noun  (not  unfrequently  the 
name  of  some  obsolete  genus),  in  which  case  it  does  not  necessarily  agree  in  gender  with  the 
generic  name.  The  following  list  embraces  the  most  important  names  of  this  class : — 


Aca'cia  Cat'echu. 

Acliille'a  Millefo'lium. 
Aconi'ttun  Napel'lus. 
Ac'orus  Cal'amus. 
iEs'culus  Hippocas'tanum. 
Agatho'tes  Cliiray'ta. 
Alis'ma  Planta'go. 
Amo'mum  Zin'giber. 
Anacyc'lus  Pyr'etlirum. 
An'tliemis  Cot'ula. 
Antirrlii'num  Lina'ria. 
A'pium  Petroseli'num. 
Ar'butus  U'va  Ur'si  (or 
Aretostaph'ylos  U'va  Ur'si). 
Aristolo'ehia  Serpen  ta'ria. 


Artemis'i*.  Absin'thium. 
Aspid'ium  Fi'lix  Mas. 
Asple'nium  (or  Aspid'ium)  Fi'¬ 
lix  Foem'ina. 

At'ropa  Belladon'na. 
Balsamoden'dron  Myr'rha. 
Cas'sia  Fis'tula. 

Cephae'lis  Ipecacuan'ha. 
Cincho'na  Calisay'a. 
Cissam'pelos  Parei'ra. 
Citrul'lus  Colocyn'this. 

Ci'trus  Auran'tium. 

Ci'trus  Limet'ta. 

Convol'vulus  Jala'pa. 
Convol'vulus  Scammo'nia. 


Cro'ton  Eleuthe'ria  (or  Cro'ton 
Cascaril'la). 

Cro'ton  Tig'lium. 

Cucur'bita  Pe'po. 

Cyti'ara  Scol'ymus. 

Cyt'isus  Scopa'rius. 

Daph'ne  Gnid'ium. 

Dapli'ne  Mczere'um. 

Datu'ra  Stramo'nium. 

Dau'cus  Caro'ta. 

Delphin'ium  Consol'ida. 
Delpliin'ium  Staphisa'gria. 
Eletta'ria  Cardamo'mum. 
Euge'nia(or  Myr'tus)  Pimen'ta. 
Euphor'bia  Ipecacuan'ha. 
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In  most  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  it  is  customary  to 
write  medical  prescriptions  in  Latin.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  interests 
of  science  are  promoted  by  the  usage  which  prevails  among  different  nations,  of 
writing  the  scientific  names  of  plants,  animals,  etc.  in  a  language  which  is  under¬ 
stood,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  variations,  and  consequent  uncertainty  of  meaning,  to  which  all  living 
languages  are  in  some  degree  liable.  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  tho 
names  or  terms  used  in  Pharmacy  should  constitute  any  exception  to  a  principle  so 
generally  recognized.  It  has  been  urged  as  a  more  practical  argument  in  favor  of 
tho  custom  of  writing  prescriptions  in  Latin,  that  a  person  travelling  in  foreign 


Exogo'nium  Pur'ga. 
Fer'ula  Assafoet'ida. 
Hed'era  Ile'lix. 

Hu'mulus  Lu'pulus. 

I'lex  Aquifo'lium. 

In'ula  Hele'nium. 
Ipomm'a  Jala'pa. 
Junip'erus  Sabi'na. 
Lau'rus  Sas'safras. 
Leon'todon  Tarax'acum. 
Lirioden'dron  Tulipif'era. 


Momor'dica  Elate'rium. 
Nar'tliex  Assafoet'ida. 
Nicotia'na  Tab'acum. 
(Enan'the  Phellan'drium. 
Pa'nax  Quinquefo'lium. 
Pimpinel'la  Ani'sum. 
Piinpinel'la  Saxif'raga. 
Pista'cia  Lentis'cus. 
Polyg'ala  Sen'ega. 
Polyg'onum  Bistor'ta. 
Potentil'la  Tormentil'la. 


Pterocar'pus  Marsu'piurn. 
Pu'nica  Grana'tum. 
Py'rus  Ma'lus. 

Rlius  Toxicoden'dron. 
Sola'num  Dulcama'ra. 
Stat'ice  Limo'nium. 
Tarax'acum  Dens-leo'nis. 
Theobro'ma  Caca'o. 
Vera'trum  Sabadil'la. 
Verbas'cum  Thap'sus. 

Ze'a  Mays. 


It  may  be  remarked  that  the  general  usage  of  scientific  writers  requires  that  the  generic 
name  should  begin  with  a  capital,  but  the  specific  name,  if  an  adjective  (and  not  derived  from 
a  proper  name),  should,  when  it  occurs  in  a  regular  sentence,  invariably  begin  with  a  small 
letter:  as,  Al'elris farino'sa,  A' mm  triphyVlum,  etc.  But  if  the  adjective  is  derived  from  some 
proper  name,  as  Canaden'sis  (from  Canada),  Europsefus  (from  Europa),  and  Philadel'phicus  (from 
Philadelphia),  then,  of  course,  both  the  specific  and  generic  name  should  commence  with  a 
capital:  as,  As' arum  Canaden'se,  As'arum  Europse'um,  Erig'cron  Philadelpli'icum.  Also,  when 
tho  specific  name,  as  those  in  the  foregoing  list,  is  a  noun,  it  should  always  begin  with  a  capital.* 
The  specific  names  of  the  various  species  of  Melne  (sometimes  used  synonymously  with 
Cantharis),  all  having  a  masculine  termination  (as,  Melne  niger,  M.  vesicatorius,  etc.),  might 
seem  at  first  sight  to  deviate  from  the  rule  that  the  specific  term  if  an  adjective  must  agree 
in  gender  with  the  generic  name;  for  Maine,  according  to  all  recognized  rules,  ought  to  be 
feminine.  But  the  mistake  of  supposing  Melne  (a  term  of  modern  origin)  to  be  masculine, 
having  been  made  by  those  who  first  used  the  word,  has  since  been  almost  universally  followed 
by  scientific  writers.  So  that  rather  than  unsettle  the  established  usage  respecting  this  group 
of  names,  we  ought  perhaps  to  recognize  Melne  as  the  sole  instance  of  a  noun  ending  in  -e  and 
forming  the  genitive  in  -es,  and  yet  of- the  masculine  gender. 

In  a  few  instances  the  specific  name  of  plants  is  formed  of  a  noun  in  the  genitive  case :  as, 
Cam'phora  officina'rum  (the  “  Camphor  of  the  shops”),  Ca'rum  Car' id  (which  can  scarcely  be 
translated,  the  second  word  being  tho  genitive  of  Car'uon,  which  signifies  essentially  the  same 
as  Carum),  Dri’mys  Winte'ri  (the  “  Drimys  of  [Captain]  Winter,”  who  first  brought  this  species 
into  notice),  Gentia'na  Catesbx’i  (the  “  Gentian  of  Catesby”),  Ru'bia  tincto'rum  (“  Dyers’  Mad¬ 
der”),  etc.  In  the  foregoing  examples  the  second  noun  in  the  genitive  has  the  force  of  an  adjec¬ 
tive  :  Cam'phora  officina'rum,  may  be  translated  “  officinal  Camphor,”  Gentia’na  Cutcsbsc'i, 
“  Catesbtean  Gentian;”  so  we  say  in  English,  “Arabian  spices,”  or  “  spices  of  Arabia,”  etc. 


*  The  specific  name  of  the  common  tulip-tree  (Lirioden'dron  Tulipif'era)  is  sometimes 
written  witli  a  small  letter  for  its  initial ;  but  this  is  manifestly  incorrect,  for  though  tulipif'era 
may  sometimes  be  an  adjective,  it  cannot  be  so  in  this  connection,  otherwise  it  must  agree  with 
the  generic  name  in  the  neuter  gender,  and  we  should  then  have  Lirinden'dron  tulipif'erum,. 
The  fact  is,  that  Tulipifera  itself  was  formerly  a  generic  name,  formed  of  the  adjective  tulipif- 
r.rus  (“tulip-bearing”),  agreeing  with  Ar'bnr  (“tree”)  understood.  itfiy  It  may  here  be  ob¬ 
served  that  all  the  Latin  names  of  trees  are  feminine.  Lirinden'dron  and  Rhododen'dron,  the 
only  important  apparent  exceptions,  are  not  properly  Latin  words,  since  they  have  the  pure 
Greek  termination  in  -on.  Liriodenclron  is  of  modern  origin;  Rhododendron  is  to  be  found  in 
Roman  writers,  but  they  were  so  averse  to  have  the  name  of  a  tree  with  a  neuter  termination, 
that  Pliny  writes  it  Rhododcn'dros,  thus  converting  it  into  a  feminine  noun.  Some  of  the  names 
of  trees  are  of  different  declensions :  e.g.  Cor'nus,  usually  of  the  fourth,  is  sometimes  of  tho 
second;  Pi'nus  appears  to  be  used  about  equally'  in  tho  second  and  fourth;  but  the  gender 
remains  the  same,  being  always  feminine  in  the  works  of  the  hest  writers. 
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countries,  if  taken  sick,  might  die  before  a  prescription  written  in  his  native  tongue 
could  be  interpreted.  But,  whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  the  arguments  by 
which  the  practice  is  sought  to  be  defended,  the  fact  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  and  that  it  is  in  a  manner  recognized  both 
by  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias,  in  which  the  officinal  names 
of  medicines  are  always  given  in  Latin,  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
student  of  Medicine  or  Pharmacy,  who  aspires  to  a  respectable  rank  in  his  profession, 
to  bestow  some  attention  upon  this  subject. 

The  word  prescription  is  from  the  Latin  pra>,  “before,”  or  “beforehand,”  and 
tcri'bo,  to  “write,”  and  signifies,  strictly  speaking,  something  written  out  before¬ 
hand  to  serve  as  a  guide  or  direction  to  others;  but  it  is  also  applied  to  any  formal 
directions,  whether  written  or  spoken,  which  a  physician  may  give  for  promoting 
or  restoring  the  health  of  his  patient.  He  may  prescribe  blood-letting  or  exercise, 
and  his  directions  to  this  effect  constitute  his  prescription;  but  the  application  of 
the  term  is  usually  restricted  to  written  directions  (also  called  formulae)  for  com¬ 
pounding  and  administering  medicines.  Formulae  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. :  officinal, 
including  the  directions  for  the  preparation  of  medicines  published  in  Pharma¬ 
copoeias;  and  extemporaneous  (or  magistral ),  denoting  those  which  the  physician 
writes  out  for  some  particular  occasion. 

A  simple  formula  is  one  which  contains  but  a  single  officinal  preparation :  as, 

Pk  Extracti  Hyoscyami . 3j. 

Fiant  pilulte  xii. 

(“Take  of  Extract  of  Hyoscyamus  a  drachm.  Let  twelve  pills  he  made  [of  it].”) 

A  compound  formula  is  one  containing  two  or  more  officinal  preparations:  as, 


pfc  Magnesia  Sulphatis . 5ij. 

Infusi  Sennas . 3j. 

Misce. 


(“Take  of  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  two  drachms,  of  the  Infusion  of  Senna  an  ounce. 
Mix  [them].”) 

The  principal  medicine  in  a  formula  is  termed  the  basis  ;  that  which  assists  or 
promotes  the  action  of  the  basis  is  called  an  auxiliary  or  adjuvant  (ad'jnvans):  that 
which  corrects  some  objectionable  quality  is  termed  a  corrective  ( cor'rigens );  and 
that  which  is  used  to  give  a  form  convenient  for  administering  the  whole,  is  the 
excipient,  or  vehicle,  or  constituent  (excip'  iens,  vehic'ulum,  or  constit' uens),  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  formula : — 

Aloes . . 5ss  (basis). 

Ilydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis . gr.  vj.  ( auxiliary ). 

Olei  Anisi . guttas  v.  (corrective). 

Syrupi  quantum  sufficit  (excipient)  ut  fiant  pilules  xii. 

(“Take  of  Aloes  a  half  drachm,  of  the  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury  six  grains,  of  Oil  of  Anise 
five  drops,  of  Syrup  a  sufficient  quantity  so  that  twelve  pills  may  be  made.”) 

Any  one  who  has  a  tolerable  understanding  of  English  grammar  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  writing  prescriptions  correctly,  if  he  will  carefully  attend  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  and  directions. 

Rule  First. — Whenever  the  quantity  of  any  medicine  or  material  is  mentioned, 
the  name  of  the  material  must  always  be  put  in  the  genitive  case :  thus,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example: — 
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Eupatorii . gj. 

Aqua!  Eerventis  (or  Bullientis) . . Oj. 

Macera  per  horas  duas  et  cola. 


(“Take  of  Eupatorium  an  ounce,  of  boiling  water  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours  and 
strain.”) 

Nota  bene:  it  is  necessary  to  write  Eupatorii  (not  Eupatorium),  and  Aqua  far- 
ventia  (not  Aqua  fervens),  since  wc  cannot  say,  in  English,  "an  ounce  Eupatorium,” 
any  more  than  we  can  say,  “a  pint  boiling  water.”  The  genitive  termination  in 
the  Latin  is  even  more  indispensable  than  the  preposition  "of”  is  in  the  English / 
because  in  certain  cases  the  "of”  may  be  understood  if  it  has  previously  been  ex¬ 
pressed  :  thus,  we  might  say,  "Take  of  Eupatorium  an  ounce,  boiling  water  a  pint.” 
But  the  genitive  termination  in  Latin  can  never  thus  be  understood,  but  must 
always  be  expressed:  indeed,  it  exactly  corresponds  in  this  respect  to  the  regular 
form  of  the  English  possessive.  It  would  be  very  ridiculous  to  say,  in  English, 
"John's  and  William  books,”  or  “Cowper’s  and  Milton  poems,”  on  the  ground  that 
the  s  and  apostrophe  (which  are,  in  fact,  the  English  genitive  or  possessive  termina¬ 
tion)  are  to  be  understood  after  the  second  name:  it  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  Latin  genitive  termination  can  ever  be  understood  when  not  expressed. 
We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  point,  because  physicians  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  Latin  tongue  frequently  commit  the  ridiculous  blunder  here  alluded  to.  They 
may  judge  how  their  Latin  would  strike  a  good  classical  scholar,  from  the  im¬ 
pression  made  on  their  own  minds  by  such  specimens  of  English  as  those  cited 
above. 

If  the  writer  of  a  prescription  cannot  afford  to  take  the  trouble  to  be  correct,  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  for  him  to  use  abbreviated  names  or  terms,  thus: — 

Jfc  Magnes.  Sulph . 5ij.  Eupator . .'....gj. 

Infus.  Senn . gj.  Aq.Eervent . ...„, . Oj. 

by  which  expedient  he  would,  at  least,  shelter  himself  from  criticism.  But  we  would 
strongly  recommend  to  those  students  whose  ambition  it  is  to  excel  in  their  pro¬ 
fession,  bravely  to  master  the  difficulty  at  the  outset,  and,  if  they  afterwards  think 
proper  to  employ  such  abbreviated  terms,  let  them  do  so  rather  to  economize  time 
than  to  conceal  their  ignorance.  The  liability  to  mistakes,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  druggist  who  puts  up  the  prescription,  is  not  a  little  increased  by  a  resort  to 
such  abbreviations,  and,  if  they  are  used  at  all,  particular  care  should  be  taken 
that  every  letter  be  written  distinctly.  JEST*  The  same,  or  greater,  caution  is 
needed  with  respect  to  writing  the  signs  for  ounce,  drachm,  etc. ;  for  cases  might 
readily  occur,  in  which  the  substitution  of  an  ounce  for  a  drachm  of  some  particular 
medicine  might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 

Many  of  the  names  used  in  Pharmacy  are  compound :  as,ExtractumHyoscyami  ("Ex¬ 
tract  of  Hyoscyamus”),  Infusum  Senna:  (“Infusion  of  Senna”),  Magnesia:  Sulphas 
("  Sulphate  of  Magnesia”).  In  each  of  these  examples  there  is  a  noun  in  the  nomi¬ 
native  joined  with  one  in  the  genitive  case,  the  latter  qualifying  the  former  some¬ 
what  in  the  manner  of  an  adjective;  for  “Infusion  of  Senna”  has  precisely  the  same 
meaning  as  "Senna  Infusion,”  if  we  use  “Senna”  as  an  adjective:  so  Aqua  Crea- 
soti,  "Creasote  Water”  (literally,  "Water  of  Creasote”),  Aqua  Rosa:,  "Rose  Water” 
(literally,  "Water  of  Rose”).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  prescriptions  this  qualify¬ 
ing  noun  (which  is  always  in  the  genitive  case,  though  it  is  sometimes  put  first,  and 
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sometimes  second)  must  remain  unchanged.  For  example:  if  we  wish  to  intro~ 
duce  the  term  “Sulphate  of  Magnesia”  ( Magnesia  Sulphas)  into  a  formula,  Mag¬ 
nesite,  which  is  the  qualifying  word,  must  remain  always  in  the  genitive,  whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs;  but  the  other  term,  Suljihas,  is 
to  be  changed  according  to  circumstances,  or  as  the  meaning  of  the  writer  may  re¬ 
quire.  If,  as  before  observed,  the  quantity  of  any  substance  be  mentioned,  the  sub¬ 
stance  itself  must  be  put  in  the  genitive:  as,  “of  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  one 
ounce”  ( Magnesite  Sulphatis  Sj).  But  suppose,  the  quantity  having  been  previously 
determined,  he  should  have  occasion  to  speak  of  combining  the  “  Infusion  of  Senna 
with  Sulphate  of  Magnesia:”  he  should  then  write  Infusum  (or  Infusi,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  sentence)  Senna  cum  Magnesia  Sulphate.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  the  qualifying  term  ( Magnesia )  remains  the  same,  the  other  term  ( Sulphas )  is 
put  in  the  ablative  case,  being  governed  by  the  preposition  cum,  “with.”  If  the 
learner  should  ask  why  the  preposition  does  not  govern  Magnesia,  seeing  it  comes 
next  to  it,  the  answer  is  that  the  sense,  or  meaning,  forbids  it :  the  meaning  is  “with 
the  sulphate,”  not  “with  magnesia,”  the  latter  term  being  governed  in  the  geni¬ 
tive  by  “of.”  Should  we  put  “magnesia”  in  the  ablative  and  “sulphate”  in  the 
genitive,  we  should  have  “with  magnesia  of  sulphate,”  which  is  simply  non¬ 
sense.® 

It  may  here  he  remarked  that  in  Latin  it  matters  comparatively  little  in  what 
order  the  words  stand,  provided  each  is  in  its  proper  case:  thus,  we  may  say  S al¬ 
phas  Magnesia,  or  Magnesite  Sulphas,  though  the  latter  is  more  usual.  We  might 
also  say  either  Cum  Sulphate  Magnesia,  or  Cum  Magnesite  Sulphate,  since,  whichever 
arrangement  of  words  we  use,  the  cases  of  each  remain  the  same.  So,  frequently, 
in  English,  we  may  change  the  order  of  the  words,  provided  we  preserve  the  sense. 
We  may  say  either  the  “brain’s  base,”  or  the  “base  of  the  brain,”  “hartshorn” 
(hart’s  horn),  or  the  “horn  of  the  hart;”  but  the  Latin  language  admits  of  trans¬ 
position  to  a  much  greater  extent,  even  when  precisely  the  same  words  are  made 
use  of.  Thus,  for  the  “Compound  Powder  of  Rhubarb,”  we  might  say,  in  Latin, 
either  Compositus  Pulvis  Rhei,  Rhei  Compositus  Pulvis,  Pule  is  Compositus  Rhei,  Rhei 
Pulvis  Compositus,  or  Pulvis  Rhei  Compositus,  and  the  meaning  would  be  precisely 
the  same  whichever  arrangement  of  the  words  we  might  adopt.  But,  though  each 
form  is  grammatically  correct,  euphony  requires  the  last;  for  by  either  of  the  other 
arrangements  the  two  words  pulvis  and  compositus,  both  ending  in  s,  would  come 


*  To  make  this  subject  perfectly  clear,  it  may  be  well  to  restate  the  same  principle  in  different 
words.  When  it  is  directed  to  put  any  compound  name  into  the  genitive,  accusative,  etc.,  the 
direction  always  has  reference  to  that  part  which  is  in  the  nominative,  as  the  name  stands  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  Thus,  in  the  following  examples,  Potas'sse  Carbo'nas,  Decodtum  Chimaph'i- 
Ite,  Extrac'tum  Can'nabis  Purifica'tum ,  etc.,  “  Carbonas,”  “  Decoctum,”  and  “  Extractum  purifi- 
catum”  would  alone  be  changed ;  if  to  the  genitive,  we  should  have  “  Carbonatis,”  “  Decocti,” 
and  “  Extracti  purificati”  (for,  as  “  purificatum”  agrees  with  “  Extractum,”  it  must  change  with 
it) ;  if  to  the  ablative,  “  Carbonate,”  “  Dococto,”  and  “  Extracto  purificato.” 

4®=-  Some  compound  Pharmacopoeial  names  consist  of  a  noun  joined  with  one  or  more  adjec¬ 
tives:  as,  Syru'pus  Taluta’nus  (U.S.  Pli.),  “Syrup  of  Tolu;”  Vi'num  Antimonia'Ie  (Br.  Ph.), 
“Antimonial  Wine;”  Pilu’lm  Cathar'ticx  Cmnpos'itse  (U.S.  Pli.),  “Compound  Cathartic  Pills.” 
In  writing  such  names,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  adjective  always  agrees  with 
the  noun  in  number,  gender,  and  case.  If  the  noun  is  put  in  the  genitive,  the  adjective  must 
be  so  likewise:  as,  li  Syrupi  Tolutani  fluidunciam  (“Take  of  Syrup  of  Tolu  a  fluidounce”); 
B  Vini  Anlimmia'hs  fluidrachmam  (“Take  of  Antimonial  Wine  a  fluidrachm”).  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Toluta'nus  (“  of,  or  pertaining  to,  Tolu”)  is  declined  like  la'tus  (page  672),  and 
Antimonia'Ie  like  mi'te  (neuter  of  mi'tis,  page  673).  But,  should  we  have  occasion  to  say,  “  To 
this  mixture  add  the  Syrup  of  Tolu,”  then  both  noun  and  adjective  must  be  put  in  the  accusa¬ 
tive,  as  follows :  Huic  misturx  adde  Syrupum  Tolutanum. 
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together,  producing  a  disagreeable  alliteration.  True,  this  might  also  be  avoided 
by  the  farm  Compositus  llhei  Pulvis;  but  it  is  usually  considered  preferable  in  Latin 
to  place  the  noun  before  the  adjective  or  participle.* 

Variations  with  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  different  words  in  a  phrase 
are,  in  fact,  not  uncommon.  Thus,  for  the  “Bark  of  Pomegranate. Root,”  our  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  has  Granati  lladicis  Cortex,  while  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia  (referred 
to  in  a  note  on  page  686)  has  Cortex  Radicis  Granati ;  other  similar  examples 
might  bo  cited. 

Rule  Second. — The  terms  which  indicate  the  quantity  of  any  material  in  the 
prescription — such,  for  example,  as  “pound,”  “ounce,”  “drachm,”  “scruple,” 
“grain,”  “pint,”  “drop,”  or  “minim,”  etc. — must  invariably  be  put  in  the  accusative 
ease,  being  directly  governed  by  the  active  verb  recipe,  “take.”f  Although  these 
measures  of  quantity  are  usually  represented  by  signs  (as  3,  3,  3,  0,  etc.),  which  can 
have  no  distinction  of  case,  yet  the  student  ought  to  be  able  to  write  them  out  should 
occasion  require  :  for  if  he  is  acquainted  only  with  the  signs,  he  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  read  a  prescription  written  out  in  full,  and  cases  might  occur  in  which  this 
would  be  highly  important:  thus,  ho  might  bo  applied  to  to  interpret  a  prescription 
written  by  another  physician.  lie  who  would  aspire  to  an  honorable  rank  in  his 
profession,  whether  as  a  physician  or  pharmacist,  must  not  be  content  with  know¬ 
ing  merely  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  should  use  every  means  within  his 
power  to  become  thoroughly  accomplished  in  the  different  branches  of  his  vocation. 

In  order  clearly  to  explain  the  application  of  the  rules  above  given,  it  may  be 
useful  to  cite  a  number  of  examples.  Suppose  one  should  wish  to  write  out  in  full 
the  Latin  of  the  following : — 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  two  drachms, 
of  Infusion  of  Senna  a  fluidounce. 

Mix. 

Now,  according  to  Rule  First,  the  material  itself  must  be  put  in  the  genitive:  we 
should  then  have  Magnesise  S alpha! is  (the  genitive  of  Magnesite  Sulphas),  and  Infusi 
Sennte  (the  genitive  of  Infusum  Sennse).  According  to  Rule  Second,  the  word  de¬ 
noting  the  quantity  must  be  put  in  the  accusative:  therefore  we  must  write  drachmas 
(the  accusative  plural  of  drachma,  a  “drachm:”  see  the  declension  of  Vena  on 
page  661),  and  jluiduncium  (the  accusative  singular  of  Jluiduncia,  a  “fluidounce.”) 
The  whole,  written  out  in  full,  without  signs  or  abbreviations,  would  then  stand  as 
follows: — 

Recipe  Magnesias  Sulphatis  drachmas  duas 
Infusi  Sennas  fluidunciam. 

Misce. 

The  principle  is,  of  course,  the  same  however  the  quantities  may  vary:  thus,  wo 
might  substitute  six  drachms  for  tico,  and  three  ounces  for  one,  in  which  case  the 

*  Compare  the  following  names  occurring  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, — Pilulte  Sapo- 
nis  Compositx  (“Compound  Pills  of  Soap”);  Tinctura  Opii  Acetata  (“  Acetated  Tincture  of 
Opium”),  ilistura  Ferri  Compostta  (“Compound  Mixture  of  Iron”),  Infusum  Gentianse  Composi¬ 
tion  (“  Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian”),  Hydrargyrum  Ammoniatum (“  Ammoniated  Mercury”), 
Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Rulirum  (“  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury”) ,  in  all  of  which  the  participle  or  adjec¬ 
tive  is  placed  after  the  noun. 

f  It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  English  grammar:  thus,  when 
we  say,  in  English,  “Take  of  Infusion  of  Senna  an  ounce,”  it  is  not  the  noun  “Infusion,”  but 
“ounce,”  which  is  governed  in  the  objective  by  the  verb  “take;”  “Infusion”  being  governed  by 
the  preposition  “  of.” 
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noun  “fluidounce”  (fluiduncia)  would  still  be  in  the  accusative,  the  only  change 
being  from  the  singular  to  the  plural,  while  the  terms  representing  the  materials 
would  remain  unchanged.  The  prescription  would  then  stand — 

Recipe  Magnesias  Sulpha tis  drachmas  sex.* 

Infusi  Senna)  fluiduncias  tres. 

Misce. 

Again:  suppose  we  wish  to  put  into  Latin  the  following: — 

Take  of  the  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  a  drachm, 
of  the  Powder  of  Rhubarb  fifteen  grains, 
of  Peppermint  Water  two  fluidounces. 

Let  a  mixture  be  made,  of  which  a  tablespoonful  may  be  given  every  two  hours. 

We  must  first  put  the  materials  in  the  genitive.  Magnesise  Carbonas  will  then  be 
changed  to  Magnesise  Carbonatis ;  Pulvis  Rhei,  to  Pulveris  Rhei  ;  Aqua  Mentha;  Pi¬ 
perita;,  to  Aquse  Menthse  Piperitie.  The  quantities  being  put  in  the  accusative, 
drachma  is  changed  to  drachmam,  granum  to  grana  (the  accusative  plural),  Jluid¬ 
uncia  to  fluiduncias  (also  accusative  plural).  The  prescription  would  then  stand— 

#  Magnesise  Carbonatis  drachmam. 

Pulveris  Rhei  grana  quindecim. 

Aquae  Mentha;  Piperita;  fluiduncias  duas. 

Fiat  mistura,  cujus  detur  cochleare  magnum  omni  bihorio. 

Again,  write  the  following  in  Latin : — ■ 

Take  of  the  Mixture  of  Ammoniac  three  fluidounces. 
of  the  Tincture  of  Castor  half  a  fluidrachm. 
of  Syrup  of  Tolu  half  a  fluidounce. 
of  Tincture  of  Opium  five  drops. 

.  of  Cinnamon  Water  a  fluidounce. 

Let  a  mixture  be  made.  Of  this  a  dessert-spoonful  may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

Putting  the  materials  in  the  genitive,  we  shall  have  to  change  Mistura  Ammoni- 
aci  to  Mist une  Ammoniaci,  Tinctura  Castorei  to  Tinctures  Castorei,  Syrupus  Tolu- 
tanus  to  Syrupi  Telutani,  Tinctura  Opii  to  Tinctures  Opii,  and  Aqua  Cinnamomi  to 
Aqua;  Cinnamomi.  Putting  the  quantities  in  the  accusative,  we  must  write,  for 
‘'three  fluidounces,”  fluiduncias  tres;  "half  a  fluidrachm,”  fluidrachmam  dimi¬ 
diam  “half  a  fluidounce,”  Jluidunciam  dimidiam  ff  “five  drops,”  guttas  quinque ; 
“  a  fluidounce,”  Jluidunciam. 

The  whole  prescription  would  then  be  as  follows: — 

Recipe  Mistime  Ammoniaci  fluiduncias  tres. 

Tinctura;  Castorei  fluidrachmam  dimidiam. 

Syrupi  Tolutani  fluiduneiam  dimidiam. 

Tinctura;  Opii  guttas  quinque. 

Aqua;  Cinnamomi  fluiduneiam. 

Fiat  mistura.  Ilujus  sumatur  cochleare- medium  omni  trihorio. 

*  The  learner  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Latin  numerals  after  tres  (“  three”)  are  indeclina¬ 
ble  ;  that  is,  the  termination  remains  the  same  through  all  the  cases. 

.  f  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Latin  they  rarely  say  the  “half  of  a  thing,”  but  commonly'  use 
‘half,”  as  well  as  “whole,”  simply  as  an  adjective:  thus,  they  say  lotus  orbis,  the  “whole 
world,”  urbs  tota,  the  “  whole  city :”  in  like  manner,  they  would  say  dimidius  orbis  (or  orbis 
Mmidius),  “half  the  world,”  urbs  dimidia,  “half  the  city,”  &c.  In  writing,  however,  the 
phrase  an  “ounce  and  a  half,”  they  do  not  say  unciam  et  dimidiam,  but  usually  unciam  (or 
uncia)  cum  semisse,  an  “ounce  together  with  [its]  half.”  They  likewise  say  sesquiuncia  and 
tescuncia  (see  page  691). 

58* 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  last  two  examples,  directions  have  been  added 
respecting  the  do3e,  and  the  time  when  it  should  be  taken.  It  is,  however,  gene¬ 
rally  preferable — and  it  is  the  almost  universal  custom  in  this  country — to  write 
the  directions  in  English.  The  latter  part  of  these  prescriptions  might  then  be 
changed  as  follows: — 

Fiat  mistura.  Signa.*  Let  a  tablespoonful  be  given  every  two  hours. 

Fiat  mistura.  Signa.*  Let  a  dessert-spoonful  of  this  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

As,  however,  the  United  States  have  become  a  place  of  resort  for  persons  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  it  is,  therefore,  important  that  our  physicians  and 
pharmacists  should  not  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  other  countries,  the 
two  following  rules  relating  to  the  proper  mode  of  writing  Latin  directions,  have 
been  added. 

Rule  Third. — In  the  directions  appended  to  a  prescription,  the  terms  used  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  the  time  when  (or  at  which)  the  medicine  should  be 
taken,  must  be  put  in  the  ablative  case.f  Eor  example :  — 

Jfc  Mass®  de  liydrargyro  grana  sex. 

Opii  grana  tria. 

Permisce  (vel  misce  accurate)  et  divide  in  pilulas  duodecim.  Ilarum  una  sumatur  omni 
nocte. 

(“  Take  of  Blue  Mass  (literally,  “  of  the  mass  [prepared]  from  Mercury”)  six  grains, 
of  Opium  three  grains. 

Mix  thoroughly  (or  mix  carefully)  and  divide  into  twelve  pills.  Of  these  let  one  be  taken 
every  night.”) 

Recipe  Decocti  Cetrarire  octarium. 

Hujus  sumatur  poculum  omni  trihorio. 

(“Take  of  Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss  a  pint.  Of  this  let  a  cupful  be  taken  every  three 
hours.”! 

Recipe  Magnesias  drachmam. 

Aquae  Mentha:  Piperita:  fluiduncias  sex. 

Misce. 

Capiat  cochleare  minimum  omni  hord. 

(“  Take  of  Magnesia  a  drachm. 

of  Peppermint  Water  six  fluidounces. 

Mix  [them]. 

Let  him  [the  patient]  take  a  teaspoonful  every  hour.”) 

So,  if  we  have  occasion  to  use  for  the  same  purpose  such  terms  as  the  follow¬ 
ing,  “half  an  hour”  ( semiho'ra ),  an  “hour  and  a  half”  ( sesquiho'ra ),  “two  hours” 
( biho'rium )  [i.e.  the  “space  of  two  hours”],  “three  hours”  ( triho'rium ),  these  Latin 
nouns  (with  their  adjectives)  must  be  put  in  the  ablative:  e.g.  om'ni  semiho'rd, 
“every  half-hour,”  omni  biliorio,  “every  two  hours,”  quartd  qudque  hord,  “every 
fourth  hour,”  qudque  semihord,  “every  half-hour,”  qudque  sesquihord,  “every  hour 
and  a  half,”  etc.  etc.  So,  if  we  should  wish  to  say,  “at  night,”  we  must  write  noc'te 
(the  ablative  of  nox,  “night”),  “at  evening,”  ves'pere  (the  ablative  of  vesper),  etc. 
In  like  manner,  we  say  hord  somni,  “at  the  hour  of  sleep,”  or  hord  deeubitiis,  “at 


*  The  imperative  mood  of  signo,  to  “mark,”  or  “write.” 

f  Mane,  “in  the  morning,”  commonly  regarded  as  an  adverb,  is  perhaps  the  ablative  case  of 
some  obsolete  noun.  Vespere,  “  in  the  evening,”  though  usually  called  an  adverb,  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  ablative  singular  of  vesper,  “  evening,”  a  noun  of  the  third  declension. 
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the  hour  (or  time)  of  going  to  bed,”  that  is,  “at  bedtime;”  hord  sextd,  “at  the  sixth 
hour,”  or  at  six  o’clock;  media  node,  “at  midnight.”  If  we  use  the  noun  in  the 
plural,  the  rule  is  the  same:  e.g.  alternis  dicbis,  “every  other  day:”  literally,  “on 
alternate  days;”  singulis  nodibus,  “in  each  of  the  nights,”  that  is,  “every  night;” 
in  all  of  which  examples,  as  it  will  be  seen,  the  noun  and  adjective  (whenever  it 
has  an  adjective)  are  put  in  the  .ablative. 


Rule  Fourth. — Nouns  or  adjectives  showing  now  long  any  process  or  course  is 
to  be  continued,  must  be  put  in  the  accusative,  usually  governed  by  per,  “through,” 
“during,”  or  “for:”  as,  macera  per  horam,  “macerate  for  an  hour,”  continuetur  per 
sex  dies,  “let  it  be  continued  for  six  days,”  coque  per  quadrantem  horse,  “boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,”  etc. 


Prepositions  governing  the  Accusative. 


Ad,  to,  or  at;  also,  according  to:  as,  ad  defec¬ 
tin' nem  an’imi,  “to  fainting.” 

An'tc,  before:  as,  an'te  decu'bitum,  “before 
lying  clown :”  i.e.  before  going  to  bed. 

Con'tra,  against :  as,  con'tra  ver’mes,  “  against 
worms:”  i.e.  anthelmintic. 

In,  when  it  signifies  to,  or  into *  governs  the 
accusative :  as,  te're  in  puVverem,  “  rub  or 
grind  to  a  powder;”  contun'de  in  mas'sam, 
“  beat  into  a  mass.” 

In'fra,  below:  as,  infra  or'bitam,  “below  or 
beneath  the  orbit.” 

In'ter,  between :  as,  in' ter  scap'ulas,  “  between 
the  shoulders.” 

In'tra,  in,  or  within :  as,  in  lin'leum  consu'tum, 


“sewed  up  in  linen”  (applied  to  certain 
powders,  poultices,  etc.). 

Per,  through,  by,  during,  for:  as,  per  ho'ram, 
“  for  an  hour,”  etc. 

Post,  after:  as,  post  par' turn,  “after  parturi¬ 
tion.” 

Pras'ter,  beyond,  exceeding:  as,  prx'ter  natu'- 
ram,  “beyond  or  contrary  to  [the  usual 
course  of  ]  nature.” 

Secun'dum,  according  to:  as,  secun'dum  ar'tem, 
“according  to  [the  rules]  of  art.” 

Sub,  near,  towards :  as,  sub  fi'nem,  “  near  the 
end.” 

Su'per,  on,  or  upon:  as,  su'per  pan'mim  (or 
alu’tam)  exten’de,  “  spread  upon  cloth  (or 
leather).” 


Prepositions  governing  the  Ablative. 


A,  ab,  or  abs,  from,  by :  as,  vis  a  ter' go,  “  force 
from  behind ;”  ab  ed  par'te,  “  from  that  part.” 

Cum,  with:  as,  hydrar'gyrum  cum  cre'td, 
“  mercury  with  chalk.” 

De,  from,  of:  as,  de  di'e  in  di'em,  “  from  day  to 
day.” 

E,  or  ex,  out,  from,  out  of:  as,  detraha'tur  e 
brach'io  san'guis,  “  let  blood  be  drawn  from 
the  arm;”  mas'sa  ex  hydrar'gyro,  “mass 
[prepared]  out  of  mercury.” 


In,  when  it  signifies  simply  in  or  on*  (and  can¬ 
not  be  rendered  by  into) :  as,  in  ventridido, 
“in  the  stomach;”  in  u'tero,  “in  the  ute¬ 
rus.” 

Pro,  for,  according  to:  as,  suma'tur  pro  po'tu, 
“  let  it  bo  taken  for  [or  as]  a  drink;”  pro  re. 
na'td,  “  according  to  circumstances.” 

Sub,  when  it  signifies  simply  under  or  beneath, 
without  any  idea  of  motion  to  or  towards  a 
place  or  thing  (see  note  to  In). 


The  table  following  comprises  the  most  important  of  those  Latin  verbs  which 
are  likely  to  be  used  in  writing  prescriptions,  directions,  etc.  By  observing  the 
power  or  signification  of  the  different  moods  and  tenses,  as  explained  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  table  (see  Bo,  da' re,  Co'lo,  cola' re,  etc.),  the  learner  will  be  able  to  apply 
the  same  to  such  other  verbs  as  he  may  meet  with.  Thus,  if  he  knows  that  det'raho 
signifies  to  “  draw”  (compare  ex'traho,  of  the  third  conjugation),  he  would  know 
that  det’rahat  must  mean  “he  may  draw,”  or  “let  him  draw,”  and  detraha'tur  (in 


*  To  make  the  proper  distinction  between  in  governing  the  accusative,  and  in  governing  the 
ablative,  at  first  seems  difficult;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used. 
Whenever  there  is  an  idea  of  passing  or  changing  from  on e  place  or  state  into  another,  in  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  accusative :  e.g.  red'ige  in pul'verem,  “  reduce  to  powder :”  here,  the  idea  implies  a 
change  from  one  state  to  another;  so  injida'tur  in  ventrid ulum,  “let  it  he  thrown  into  tho 
stomach,”  in  which  case  tho  change  is  from  one  place  to  another.  But  if  we  speak  of  a  thing 
being  already  in  a  certain  place  or  state,  tho  preposition  is  invariably  followed  by  the  ablative : 
as,  in  ventric'ulo,  “  in  the  stomach ;”  in  u'tero,  “  in  the  uterus ;”  in  pul'vere,  “  in  powder  or 
dust.”  In  English,  speaking  familiarly,  we  sometimes  use  “  in”  for  “  into,”  hut  in  writing  Latin 
we  must  always  consider  the  idea  as  above  explained ;  for,  whether  we  say,  pour  the  liquor  in 
the  bottle,  or  into  the  bottle,  the  meaning  is  the  same;  therefore  we  must  say  in  Latin,  fun'de 
liquo'rem  in  lage'nam,  never  in  lage'nd. 
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*  The  literal  signification  is,  “  he  may  give,"  “  it  may  he  given,"  “he  may  apply,"  “it  may  be  applied,"  &c. ;  hut  in  medical  language  it  is  usually  employed  as  third  person  of  the  im¬ 
perative  :  e.g.  “  let  him  give,”  “  let  it  be  given,"  “  let  him  apply." 
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the  passive),  “it  may  be  drawn,”  or  “let  it  he  drawn.”  So  rejiq'io,  to  “reject” 
(compare  adjig'io),  if  put  in  the  subjunctive  present  ( rejig'iat ),  would  signify  “he 
[or  it]  may  reject;”  in  the  passive  ( rejicia'tur ),  “it  may  be  rejected,”  etc.  So 
ejig'io,  to  “eject;”  injig' io,  to  “inject  [or  throw  into],”  etc.  etc.  It  is  important, 
however,  always  to  note  the  conjugation  to  which  a  verb  belongs;  for  while  those 
of  the  first  conjugation  form  the  present  subjunctive  third  person  in  -et  (or  -ent), 
the  others  form  it  in  -at  (or  -ant).  We  need  scarcely  remark,  that  if  the  student 
wishes  fully  to  master  this  branch  of  the  subject,  he  will  have  to  commence  the 
study  of  Latin  in  earnest,  which,  indeed,  he  ought  by  all  means  to  do,  if  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  time  permit.  The  comparatively  brief  instructions  here  given,  are 
intended  for  those  who  have  not  time  to  study  the  subject  very  fully;  or  else  to 
teach  such  as  may  already  possess  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  how  to  apply  that 
knowledge  most  advantageously  in  their  medical  and  pharmaceutical  studies. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  third  person  plural  of  the  subjunctive  present  (as 
well  as  of  several  other  tenses)  is  formed  by  inserting  n  before  the  t  of  the  singu¬ 
lar:  thus,  det,  “he  may  give;”  dent,  “they  may  give;”  so  ca'piat  or  su'mat,  “he 
may  take;”  ca'piant  or  su'mant,.  “they  may  take.”  In  like  manner,  in  the  passive, 
n  is  added  to  form  the  plural:  accordingly,  de'tur,  capia'tur,  suma'tur,  are  changed 
to  den'tur,  capian'tur,  suman'tur,  etc. 

Fi'o,  Ji'cri,  an  irregular  verb,  signifying  to  “be  made,”  to  “become,”  to  “be,”  is 
much  used  in  prescriptions,  but  nearly  always  in  the  subjunctive  present:  as,  singu¬ 
lar,  fi'at,  “it  may  be  made,”  “let  it  be  made,”  or  “let  there  be  made;”  plural, 
ji'ant,  “they  may  be  made,”  “let  them  be  made,”  or  “let  there  be  made:”  e.tj.  ji'at 
mistu'ra,  “let  a  mixture  be  made;”  fi'ant  pilu'lx  duod'ecim,  “let  twelve  pills  be 
made,”  etc. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  Latin  terms  and  phrases  (not 


hitherto  explained)  used  in  prescriptions,  directions,  etc. : — 


Abscn'le  fe'bre,  “  fever  being  absent”  (or  “in 
the  absence  of  fever”). 

Ad  lib'itum,  “  at  or  according  to  the  pleasure 
[of  the  patient].” 

Adstan'te  fe'bre,  “fever  being  present.” 

AViquot  (indeclinable),  “  some,”  “several.” 

A'na  (abbreviated  aa),  “  of  each.”  See  Ana, 
in  the  Dictionary. 

Bid’uum,  “  the  space  of  two  days.” 

Bis  in  di'e,  “  twice  a  day.” 

Cochlea're  am'plum  lar'gum  or  mag'num,*  a 
“tablespoonful”  (literally,  a  “large  or  big 
spoon”). 

Cochlea're  me'dium  or  mod'icum,  a  “  dessert¬ 
spoonful”  (literally,  a  “middle  or  moderate 
[sizedj  spoon”). 

Cochlea're  tninlimum,  a  “  teaspoonful”  (lite¬ 
rally,  the  “  smallest  spoon i.e.  a  spoon  of  the 
smallest  size);  also  termed  Cochlea're  par' vum 
or par'vulum,  a  “small  spoon.” 

CocMea'tim,  “  by  spoonfuls.” 

Cras,  “  to-morrow.” 

Cucurbit' ala  cruen'ta,  1  a  “  cupping-glass.” 

V  See  these  terms  in 

Cucurbit'ula  sie'ea,  j  the  Dictionary. 


Cj/'athus  (second  declension,  masculine),  a 
“wineglass”  or  “ wineglassful.” 

Be  di'e  in  di'em,  “  from  day  to  day.” 

Bo'nec,  “  until.” 

Bum  fe'bris  ab'sit,  “while  the  fever  is  ab¬ 
sent.” 

Bum  fe'bris  ad'stet,  “  while  the  fever  is  on  or 
present.” 

E/us'dem,  “  of  the  same”  (gen.  of  i'dem). 
Fe'bre  duran'te,  or  duran'te  fe'bre,  the  “  fever 
continuing”  (i.e.  “  if  the  fever  continues”). 
Fo'tus,  a  “  fomentation”  (fourth  declension). 
Frustilla'lim,  “  in  small  pieces.” 

Gutta'tim,  “  drop  by  drop.” 

Haus'tus,  a  “draught”  (fourth  declension). 
He'ri,  “yesterday.” 

Ho'ris  alter'nis,  or  alter'nis  ho’ris,  “every 
other  hour.” 

In' dies,  “  daily,”  or  “from  day  to  day.” 

In  promp'tu,  “in  readiness.” 

Jule'pits,  jule'pum,  or  jula'pium,  a  “julep.” 
Lagc'na,  a  “  bottle.” 

Le'ni  fo'co,  “  by  a  gentle  fire.” 

Len'tn  ig'ne,  “  by  a  slow  fire.” 

Manip'ulus,  a  “  handful.” 


*  When  cochlea're  is  used  by  itself, — that  is,  without  any  qualifying  word,  such  as  me'dium, 
or  min'imum, — it  is  to  be  understood  as  signifying  a  “  tablespoonful.”  It  would,  however,  be 
better  always  to  mention  the  kind  of  spoonful ;  for  even  when  the  medicine  is  of  that  character 
that  a  little  more  or  less  might  not  be  attended  with  any  serious  consequences,  it  is  always 
satisfactory  to  the  patient  or  attendants  to  have  explicit  directions. 
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Mi! cm.  pa'nis,  “  crumb  of  bread.” 

Mo're  sol'ito,  “  in  the  usual  manner.” 

Pan'nus  lin'teus,  a  “linen  cloth.” 

Per  sal'tum,  “  by  a  leap  or  spring :”  applied 
to  blood  when  it  flows  from  the  vein  in  a  jet. 

Phi' ala,  a  “  vial  or  phial.” 

Ple'no  ri'vo,  “  in  a  full  stream.” 

Post  ci'bum,  “  after  eating”  (literally,  “  after 
food”). 

Pro  ratio'ne,  “in  proportion  to:”  as,  pro 
im'peltls  ratio’ne,  “in  proportion  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  attack.” 

Prout,  “  according  as.” 

Quan'lum  svffidt,  or  quan'lum  suffif’iat,  a 
“sufficient  quantity”  (literally,  “as  much  as 
suffices,”  or  “  as  much  as  may  suffice”). 

Quan'lum  vis,  “  as  much  as  you  choose” 
(literally,  “as  much  as  you  will”). 

Qua' ter  in  di'e,  “  four  times  a  day.” 

Quotid'ie,  “  daily.” 

Semiho'ra,*  “  half  an  hour.” 


Se'mis,  gen.  semis’sis,  a  “  half.” 

Semiun'cia,*  “  half  an  ounce.” 

Septima'na  (first  declension),  a  “  week.” 

Sescun'cia ,*  or  Sesquiun'cia*  (better  Un'cia 
cum  semis' se),  an  “  ounce  and  a  half.” 

Sesquiho'ra,*  an  “  hour  and  a  half.” 

Sta'tim,  “  immediately.” 

Subin'de,  “  now  and  then.” 

Ter  in  di'e,  or  ter  di'e,  “  three  times  a  day.” 

Trid'uum,  the  “  space  of  three  days.” 

U'tor,  u’li,  “  to  use.”  This  verb  (which  is 
called  a  “  dcpo’nent  verb,”  that  is,  one  having 
a  passive  form  with  an  active  signification), 
instead  of  governing  the  accusative,  like  most 
other  active  verbs,  always  governs  the  abla¬ 
tive:  e.g.  uta'tur  Uni  men' In  cal'cis,  “let  him 
use,  or  make  use  of,  lime  liniment;”  utan'lur 
lotio'nibus  cre'bris,  “  let  them  use  frequent 
lotions.”  N.B. — Lo'lio  may  be  used  either  in 
the  sense  of  a  “  wash,”  or  the  “  act  of  wash¬ 
ing.” 


*  It  may  be  observed  as  a  universal  rule,  that  when  a  simple  noun  forms  the  termination  of 
a  compound,  the  latter  is  declined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  simple  word:  thus,  fluid  un'cia, 
semiun'cia,  sesquiun'cia,  etc.  are  declined  precisely  like  un'cia;  and  semiho'ra,  sesquiho'ra,  etc. 
like  ho'ra :  so  merid'ies,  “mid-day,”  is  declined  like  di'es,  “day;”  and  perlus'sis,  “hooping- 
cough,”  like  tussis,  a  “cough.”  If,  however,  the  termination  is  changed,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
declension  must  be  different;  biho'rium,  triho'rium,  etc.,  being  neuter  nouns  of  the  second 
declension,  are  declined  like  ligamenlum,  on  page  663. 
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Absinthium  . 9j.  to  9ij. 

Acetum  coichici . f3j-  to  i'Sij. 

Acetum  scillse . f3ss.  to  f  5j. 

Achillea  millefolium . 9j.  to  9ij. 

Acid,  acetic,  dilutum . fSj.  to  fgss. 

Acid,  arseniosum . A  to  J  of  a  gr. 

Acid,  benzoicum . igr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Acid,  carbolicum . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

Acid,  citricum . gr.  x.  to  3ss. 

Acid,  hydrocyanic,  dilut . Til  j.  to  Dfiv. 

Acid,  lacticum . f.Sss.  to  fSij. 

Acid,  muriaticum  dilut . T)fx.  to  lllxxx. 

Acid,  nitric,  dilut . Tlfx.  to  TTlxxx. 

Acid,  phosphoricum  dilut... Itfx.  to  f Sj • 

Acid,  sulphuric,  dilut . Ttlx.  to  Ttlxxx. 

Acid,  tannicum . gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Acid,  tartaricum . . gr.  v.  to  5ss. 

Aconitia . gr.  jJ0  to  gr.  J0. 

Aconiti  folium . gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

Aconiti  radix . gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 

iEther . Hlxx.  to  Itflx. 

either  fortior . Hlxx.  to  fSj. 

iEther  sulphuricus . ITpxx.  to  f3j. 

Aletris . gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Allium . Sss.  to  5ij. 

Aloe . gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xv. 

Althaea . 3j-  to  gss. 

Alumen . gr.  v.  to  9j. 

Aluminas  et  ammon.  sul . gr.  v.  to  9j. 

Ammoniacum . gr.  x.  to  9j. 

Ammonia}  carbonas . gr.  v.  to  9j. 

Ammonia}  murias . gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Ammonite  yalerianas . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  viii. 

Anethum . . . gr.  xv.  to  Sj- 

Angelica . Sss.  to  Sj. 

Angustura . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Anisum  . gr.  xv.  to  5j. 

Antliemis . 9j.  to  5ij. 

Ant.  et  pot.  tart,  diaph . gr.  ^  to  gr.  j. 

Ant.  et  pot.  tart,  emetic . gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

Antimonii  oxidum . gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

Antimon.  sulph.  prtccip . gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

Apocynum  cannab.(pulv.)...gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Aqua  acidi  carbon . ad  libitum. 

Aq.  ammo,  (dilut.  in  water).  .Tthx.  to  Tip  xxx. 

Aqua  cinnamomi . fgss.  to  f  gij. 

Aqua  creasoti . f  5j.  to  f 5ij- 

Aqua  foeniculi . f  gj.  to  fgiv. 

Aqua  laurocerasi . Ttlxxx.  to  f5j. 

Aqua  menthas  piperita} . f  gj.  to  fgiv. 

Aqua  menthte  viridis . f  gj.  to  fgiv. 

Aqua  rosaa . .....ad  libitum. 

Aralia  nudicaulis . 9.i.  to  Sj. 

Aralia  spinosa . 9j.  to  5j. 

Argenti  nitras . i  gr.  to  gr.  ij. 

Argenti  oxidum . i  gr.  to  gr.  ij. 

Armoracias  radix . 9j.  to  5j. 

Arnica . gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Arsenici  iodidum . ^  to  j  of  a  gr. 

Arum . gr.  x.  to  5ss. 

Asarum . gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xxx. 

'  Asclepias  . . gr.  xx.  to  Sj. 
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Assafoetida . ;...gr.  v.  to  9j. 

Atropia . gr.  ^  to  gr.  X. 

Atropim  sulphas . gr.  jJ0  to  gr.  jfo. 

Aurantii  amari  cortex . 5ss.  to  5j. 

Azedarach  (decoc.)  (for  a 

child)  . a  tablespoonful. 

Balsamum  Peruvianum . gr.  x.  to  5ss. 

Balsamum  Tolutanum . gr.  x.  to  5ss. 

Barii  cliloridum.  See  Liquor  Barii  Chloridi. 

Belladonna}  folia . gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Belladonna)  radix . gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iij. 

Benzoinum . gr.  x.  to  5ss. 

Berberin . gr.  j.  to  gr.  x. 

Bismutlii  subcarbonas . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xlv. 

Bismuthi  subnitras . gr.  v.  to  Sj. 

Bistortas  radix . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Brominium . gr.  J  to  gr.  ij. 

Brucia  . gr.  j  to  gr.  £. 

Buchu . gr.  xx.  to  Sj. 

Cadmii  sulphas . gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 

Calamus . gr.  x.  to  Sj. 

Calcis  carbonas  praecip . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Calumba . . gr.  x.  to  9j. 

Camphora . gr.  j.  to  gr.  x. 

Canella . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Cantharis . gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 

Capsicum . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Cardamomum . gr.  v.  to  9j. 

Carthamus  (infus.) . fgij.  to  fgiv. 

Carum . 9j.  to  Sj. 

Caryopliyllus . gr.  v.  to  9j. 

Cascarilla . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Cassia  fistula . Sij-  to  gj. 

Cassia  Marilandica . Sj.  to  Siij. 

Castoreum . gr.  v.  to  9j. 

Cataria . Sj.  to  Sij. 

Catechu . gr.  v.  to  gss. 

Cetaceum . gr.  xv.  to  Siss. 

Chenopodium . 9j.  to  9ij. 

Chimaphiia . Sss.  to  Sj. 

Chiretta . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Chloroformum  purific . ITlv.  to  Iff  xl. 

Cimicifuga . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Cinchona  pulv . Sss.  to  gss. 

Cinchonia)  sulphas . gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Cinnamomi  oleum . ill  j.  to  liliv. 

Cinnamomnin . gr.  v.  to  9j. 

Coichici  radix . gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Coichici  semen . gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

Confectio  aromatica . gr.  x.  to  Sj. 

Confectio  aurantii  corticis..5j.  to  gj. 

Confectio  opii . gi\  x.  to  9ij. 

Confectio  rosm . Sj.  to  gj. 

Confectio  senna) . Sj.  to  gss. 

Conium . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

Contrayerv®  radix . gr.  x.  to  Sj. 

Copaiba . nixy.  to  f  Sj. 

Coptis  (pulv.)  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx.  (Tinct.)  f  Sss. 
to  fSj. 

Coriandrum  . 9j.  to  Sj. 

Cornus  (pulv.) . 9j.  to  3j. 

Cornus  circinata  (pulv.) . 9j.  to  Sj. 
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Cornus  sericca  (pulv.) . 3j.  to  Sj. 

Cotula,  infusion . f  Sj.  to  t'gij. 

Creta  prteparata . gr.  x.  to  5ss. 

Crocus  . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Cu’oeba . 5j.  to  Siij. 

Cumiui  semina . 9j.  to  5j. 

Cnpri  subacetas . used  externally. 

Cupri  sulphas,  emetic . gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Cupri  sulphas,  tonic . gr.  j-  to  gr.  j. 

Cuprum  amnioniatum . gr.  to  gr.  iv. 

Curcuma . gr.  v.  to  3ss. 

Cuspariaj  cortex . gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Cusso  (or  Koosso) . Sss. 

Cydonium . ad  libitum. 

Cypripedium . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xv. 

Decoct,  cetrariaj . t'gij.  to  fgiij. 

Decoct,  chimaphilae....: . fgij.  to  t'giij . 

Decoct,  cinchona} . f  Sj.  to  fSij. 

Decoct,  corufts  floridae . f  Sj.  to  f  Sij. 

Decoct,  dulcamara! . fSss.  to  t’Sij. 

Decoct.  liamiatoxyli . fsj-  to  fSij. 

Decoct,  qucrcus  alb . fSj.  to  fSij. 

Decoct,  sarsaparillne . fSiij.  to  fSvi. 

Decoct,  sarsaparilla}  comp...f  Siij.  to  f  Svi. 

Decoct,  senega! . fSj-  to  f  Sij  - 

Decoct.  uv;e  ursi . f'Sj.  to  f Sij. 

Delphinium  (tinct.  of  seed)..1li_x.  to  lip  xxx. 

Digitalin . gr.  to  gr.  Jq. 

Digitalis  (folia) . gr.  j  to  gr.  iij. 

Diospyros  (dried) . 5j.  to  Sij. 

Dracontium  . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Dulcamara . . . gr.  xx.  to  Sj. 

Elatcrimn . gr.  j  or  £  to  gr.  j. 

Ergota . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Erigerou  (infus.) . fgij.  to  fgiij. 

Erigeron Canadense(puiv.)..gr.  xx.  to  Sj. 

Euonymus  pulv.) . 3j.  to  Sj. 

Eupatorium  (pulv.) . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Euphorbia  corollata,  emetic. -gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Extract,  absinth . gr.  x.  to  5)j. 

Extract,  aconiti . gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 

Extract,  acouiti  alcohol . gr.  £  to  gr.  j.  or  ij. 

Extract,  aloes  . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Extract,  anthemidis  fluid...  lTlxx.  to  fSj. 

Extract,  arnica}  alcohol . gr.  1  to  gr.  j. 

Extract,  belladonna}  . gr.  jr  to  gr.  ij. 

Ext.  belladonna!  alcohol . gr.  j  to  gr.  ij. 

Extract,  buchu  fluidum . t'Sj. 

Extract,  cannabis . gr.  j-  to  gr.  v. 

Extract,  cimicifugie  fluid... fSss. 

Extract,  cinchona} . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Extract,  cinchona!  fluid . t'Sss.  to  f Sj. 

Extract,  colchici  acet . gr.  J-  to  gr.  ij. 

Ext.  colchici  rad.  fluid . Tlly.  to  lllxv. 

Ext.  colchici  seminis  fluid..Ttj,v.  to  H(xv. 
Extract,  colocvnth.  alcoh...gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vi. 

Ext.  colocynth.  comp . gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Extract,  conii . . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Extract,  conii  alcohol . gr.  j.  to  gr.  iv. 

Extract,  conii  fluidum . Tlj.v.  to  Tr(x. 

Extract,  digitalis  alcohol. ...gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 

Extract,  dulcamaras . gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Ext.  dulcamaras  fluidum . Tllxx.  to  fSj. 

Extract,  ergota?  fluidum . Tljx.  to  fSss. 

Extract,  gentiana) . gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Ext.  gentiana!  fluidum . f  Sss.  to  fSj 

Extract,  glycyrrhizw . ad  libitum. 

Extract,  gram  inis . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Extract,  luematoxyli . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Extract,  hellebori  alcohol... gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Extract,  humuli . gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Extract,  hvoscyami . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Extract,  hvoscyami  alcoh...gr.  j.  to  gr.  iv. 

Ext.  liyoscyami  fluidum . Ttlv.  to  Ttl_x. 
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Extract,  ignatia!  alcohol . gr.  J  to  gr.  V 

Extract,  ipocacuan.  fluid . Tljj.  to  Tllxx. 

Extract,  jalapte . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Extract,  juglandis . gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Extract,  kramerhe . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Extract,  lactuca? . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  xv. 

Extract,  lupulirne  fluidum. .Tl(v.  to  T1(x. 

Ext.  nucis  vomica!  alcoh . gr.  .)  to  gr.  ij. 

Extract,  opii . gr.  j  to  gr.  j. 

Extract,  papaveris . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Extract,  podophylli . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Ext.  pruni  Virgin,  fluidum..!' Sj. 

Extract,  quassire . gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 

Extract,  rhei . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Extract,  rhei  alcohol . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Extract,  rhei  fluidum . f  Sss.  to  f  Sj. 

Extract,  sarsaparilla? . gr.  x.  to  Sj. 

Extract,  sarsap.  fluidum . fsj. 

Extract,  senega?  alcohol . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Extract,  senna?  fluidum . f  Sss. 

Extract,  serpentaria?  fluid...!' Sss.  to  f  Sj. 

Ext.  spigeliee  et  sen.  fluid. ..fSij. 

Extract,  spigelia?  fluid . f  Sj. 

Extract,  stramonii . gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

Extract,  stramonii  alcoh . gr.  J  to  gr.  j. 

Extract,  taraxaci . gr.  x.  to  Sj. 

Extract,  taraxaci  fluidum. ..f'Sj.  to  f  5  i j  - 
Extract,  uva  ursi  fluidum... fSj  to  fSij. 
Extract.  Valerianae  alcoh. ...gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Extract.  Valeriana?  fluid . f'Sj. 

Ext.  veratri  virid.  fluid . Ttlv.  to  Tljx. 

Ext.  zingiberis  fluidum . Tltx.  to  iTjxx. 

Ferri  chloridum . gr.  iij.  to  gr.  v. 

Ferri  citras .  . gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vj 

Ferri  et  ammonia!  citras . gr.  ii  t  gr.  vj. 

Ferri  et  amnion,  sulphas . gr.  x.  t  •  gr.  xv. 

Ferri  et  amnion,  tartras . gr.  x.  10  3ss. 

Ferri  et  potassa?  tartras . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Ferri  et  quinife  citras . gr.  v. 

Ferri  forrocyanidum . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

Ferri  lactas . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Ferri  oxiduin  hydrat.  (as  an 

antidote  to  arsenic) . ,fgss.  to  fgiv. 

Ferri  phosphas . gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Ferri  pulvis . gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

Ferri  pyropliosphas . gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Ferri  subcarbouas . gr.  v.  to  9j. 

Ferri  sulphas . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  vj. 

Ferri  sulphas  exsiccata . gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Ferrum  amnioniatum . gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Ferrum  redactum . gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

Ficus . ad  libitum. 

Filicis  radix . Sj.  to  Sij. 

Foeniculi  semina . 3j.  to  3j. 

Frasera  (pulv.) . gr.  xx.  to  Sj. 

Galbanum  . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Galla  (pulv.) . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Gambogia . ...gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 

Gaultheria  (infus.) . fgij. 

Gelseniium . . . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Gentiana . gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Gentiana  Catesbasi  (pulv.)...gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Geranium  (pulv.) . . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Geum,  decoction . . . i  Sj.  to  f'Jij. 

Gilleniafpulv.) . gr.  xx.  to  gr.  xxx 

Glycerina . t'Sj  -  to  1  Sij. 

Gossypii  radix . gr.  v.'to  gr.  xxx. 

Granati  cortex . 3j.  to  3j. 

Guaiaci  lignum . Sj.  to  Sij. 

Guaiaci  resina . gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Hedeoma  . Sj.  to  sij. 

Helianthemum  extractum..gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij, 

Helleborus . gr.  v.  ro  3j. 

Hepatica  (infus.) . Sij.  to  Siv. 
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Heuchera . 5j.  to  Sij. 

Humulus  ..' . gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Hydrarg.  chlorid.  corrosiv...gr.  A  to  gr.  J. 
Hydr.  chlor.  mite,  alterat... gr.  jl>  to  gr.  J. 
Hydr.  chlor.  mite,  catliar... gr.  v.  to  Sj. 

Hydrarg.  cyanidum . gr.  A  to  gr.  f. 

Hydrarg.  iodidum  rubrum..gr.  A  to  gr.  i- 

Hydrarg.  iodidum  viride . gr.  f  to  gr.  iij.  or  iv. 

Hydrarg.  oxidum  nigrum. .. gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 
Hydrarg.  oxidum  rubrum...used  externally. 
Hydr.  sulphas  flava,  emet.... gr.  ij.  to  gr.  Y. 
Hydrarg.  sulpliuret.  nigr....gr.  v.  to  Sj . 
Hydrargyrum  ammoniat — used  externally. 
Hydrargyrum  cum  eretfi,....gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Hydrastis . , . gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Hyoscyami  folium . gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Ilyoscyami  semen . gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Ignatia  (pulv.) . gr.  iij.  to  Sr-  v- 

Infusum  angusturas . f  Sj.  to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  anthemidis . fSj.  to  f Sij. 

Infusum  bucliu . f  Sj.  to  fSij. 

Infusum  calumbse . f  Sj  -  to  fSy  . 

Infusum  capsici . .f'Sss.  to  f  S.j . 

Infusum  caryophylli . f  Sj-  to  f  Sij . 

Infusum  cascarillas . f  Sj.  to  f  gij . 

Infusum  catechu  comp . -f  Sj  -  to  f  S ij  - 

Infusum  cinchona1  flavse . f  S.j.  to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  cinchonas  rubrae...f  Sj.  to  f  gij . 

Infusum  digitalis . f  Sij-  to  fSss. 

Infusum  eupatorii . f  Sj.  to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  gentianas  comp....f  Sss.  to  f gij . 

Infusum  humuli . f  Sj-  to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  juniperi . fSij.  to  fSiv. 

Infusum  kramerise . f  Sj .  to  f  gi.j. 

Infusum  lini  comp . ad  libitum . 

Infusum  pareirae . f  Sj.  to  f  Sij. 

Infusum  picis  liquid*. . fSj.  to  f gij. _ 

Infusum  pruni  Virginian®.!' Sij-  to  f  giij. 

Infusum  quassias . fSss.  to  fSij. 

Infusum  rhei . fSss.  to  f gij. 

Infusum  rosae  comp . fSss.  tof$ij. 

Infusum  salvias . fSij. 

Infusum  sennoe . .f  Sij.  to  f  Siv. 

Infusum  serpentariae . fSj.  to  fSij. 

Infusum  simarubee . fSss.  to  f Sij. 

Infusum  spigelise . f  gij-  to  f  Sviij. 

Infusum  taraxaci . fSij. 

Infusum  valerianae . fSij. 

Infusum  zingiberis . f  gij. 

Inula . 9j.  to  Sj. 

Iodinium  . gr.  i  to  gr.  ij. 

Ipecacuanha,  diaphoretic... gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 

Ipecacuanha,  emetic . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Iris  versicolor . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Jalapa . gr.  x.  to  Sj. 

Juniperus . Sj.  to  Sj. 

Juniperus  Virginiana . no  dose. 

Kino . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Koosso,  or  Kousso.  See  Cusso. 

Kranieria  (extract) . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Lactucarium . gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Lappa . 3j.  to  5ij . 

Lauri  baccae . gr.  x.  to  Sj. 

Leptandra  (pulv.) . gr.  xv.  to  Sj. 

Leptaudrin . gr.  i  to  gr.  j- 

Limonis  cortex . adjuvant. 

Linum  catharticum . Sj .  to  Sj ■ 

Liquor  ammonias.  See  Aqua  Ammonia;. 
Liquor  ammoniae  acetatis...f  Sij-  to  f  Sss. 

Liquor  barii  chloridi . Hliij.  to  Hlx. 

Liquor  calcis . fSj.  to  fSiv. 

Liquor  calcis  chloridi . Hlxx.  to  f  Sj- 

Liquor  ferri  citratis . Hlv.  to  TILx. 

Liquor  ferri  iodidi.  See  Syrupus  Ferri  Iodidi. 
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Liquor  ferri  nitratis . Hlv.  to  Ttlxv.or  xx. 

Liquor  iodinii  comp . Hlv.  to  Ttlxxx. 

Liquor  magnesia;  citratis...f  Sxij. 

Liquor  morphia;  sulpliatis...f  Sss.  to  f  Sij- 

Liquor  potass® . Hlv.  to  TILxx. 

Liquor  potass®  arsenitis . TTtv.  to  Ttfxx. 

Liquor  potass®  carbonatis...Hlx.  to  fSj. 

Liquor  potass®  citratis . fSss. 

Liquor  sod® . Hlv.  to  Hlxx. 

Liriodendron  (pulv.) . Sj.  to  Sij. 

Lithi*  carbonas..... . gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Lobelia,  emetic . gr.  v.  to  Sj. 

Lupulina . gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Lycopus . pt.  to  1  pt. 

Macis . Sj.  to  Sss. 

Magnesia . Sj.  to  Sj. 

Magnesia; carbonas . Sj.  to  Sij. 

Magnesias  sulphas . Sss.  to  Sj- 

Magnolia  (pulv.) . Sss.  to  Sj. 

Manganesii  carbonas . gr.  v. 

Manganesii  sulphas,  cath.... Sj.  to  Sij. 

Manna . Sss.  to  Sj. 

Marrubium . Sj.  to  Sj. 

Mastiche . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Matico  (pulv.) . Sss.  to  Sij. 

Matricaria . Sj.  to  gss. 

Melissa . . . Sj-  to  Sij. 

Mentha  piperita . Sj.  to  Sij. 

Mezcreum  . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Mistura  ammoniaci . f  Sss. 

Mistura  amygdala; . f  Sij  -  to  fjviii. 

Mistura  assafoetid* . fSss.  to. f Sij. 

Mistura  clilorofornii . fSss.  to  fSj. 

Mistura  cret® . f  Sss. 

Mistura  ferri  comp . fgss. 

Mistura  glycyrrhiz®  comp... a  tablespoonful. 

Mistura  potass®  citratis . f  Sss. 

Monarda . Sj.  to  Sij.  See  Oleum  Monardax 

Morphia . gr.  f  to  gr.  ±. 

Morphia;  acetas . gr.  j-  to  gr.  f . 

Morphia;  murias . gr.  j-  to  gr.  J. 

Morphia;  sulphas . gr.  f  to  gr.  £. 

Moschus . gr.  j.  to  gr.  x. 

Mucilago  acaciae . fSij.  to  fgj. 

Mucilago  sassafras . f Sij .  to  fgj. 

Mucuna  (syrup) . f 3ij.  to  fSiv. 

Myristica . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Myrrha . ...gr.  x.  to  Sj. 

Nectandra . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

Nux  vomica . gr.  v. 

Oleoresina  capsici . gr.  j  to  gr.  £.  ' 

Oleoresina  cubeb® . Ulij.  to  1T|.x.  'a 

Oleoresina  lupulin® . Ilf  j.  to  Hliij. 

Oleoresina  piperis . l  to  Ttlj. 

Oleoresina  zingiberis . HI  l  to  Hlj. 

Oleum  amygdala;  amar®....Hl  £  to  Hfj. 

Oleum  amygdalae  dulcis . f  Sj-  to  f  Sss. 

Oleum  anisi . Hfv.  to  Hlxr. 

Oleum  anthemidis . Hlv.  to  Hfx. 

Oleum  eajuputi . . . Hlj.  to  Hlij. 

Oleum  camphor® . Hlj-  to  Hlv. 

Oleum  cari . Hlj.  to  Hlviii 

Oleum  caryophylli . . Hlj.  to  Hlv. 

01.  cheuopodii  (for  child).... Hlv.  to  Hlx. 

Oleum  cinnamomi . Hlj.  to  Hlv. 

Oleum  copaibae . Hlx.  to  Hlxv. 

Oleum  cubebae . Hlvi.  to  Hlxiii 

Oleum  erigerontis  Canad....Hlj.  to  Hlv. 

Oleum  foeniculi . Hlv.  to  Hlx. 

Oleum  gaultheriae . Hlj.  to  Hliij. 

Oleum  hedeom® . Hlj.  to  Hlv. 

Oleum  juniperi . Hlv.  to  Hlxr. 

Oleum  lavandul* . Hlj.  to  Hlv. 

Oleum  limonis . Hlj.  to  Hlv. 
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Oleum  lini . fSij.  to  f  Sj. 

Oleum  mentliw  piperit® . TTLv.  to  Tl^x. 

Oleum  month®  viridis . Hlv.  to  Tf|.x. 

Oleum  monard® . Tlfij.  to  T1 1_ i i j . 

Oleum  mon-hum . f  Sij.  to  f  Sj. 

Oleum  myristic® . Tty.  to  lltv. 

Oleum  oliv:e . fSij.  to  f Sij. 

Oleum  origani . Tty.  to  TTLv. 

Oleum  piment® . TT|Jj.  to  TTy-i. 

Oleum  pulegii . Try.  to  nj.v. 

Oleum  ricini . fSss.  tofgj. 

Oleum  rosmarini . HUj-  to  TT£v. 

Oleum  sahin® . Tty.  to  TTLv. 

Oleum  sassafras . Tllj.  to  TTLv. 

Oleum  sesami . f5j.  to  fgss. 

Oleum  succinirectificatum..Hly.  to  Ttfxv. 

Oleum  tabaci . . . Tf|_  i  to  Til  b 

Oleum  tcrebinthinre,  anth... f  Sj.  to  f  Sss. 

Oleum  terebi uthium,  <?tMr...TTLx.  to  f5ss. 

Oleum  theobrom® . Sj.  to  Sss. 

Oleum  thymi . TfLv.  to  Til  x. 

Oleum  tiglii . Tllss.  to  Tllj. 

Oleum  valerian® . Tlfij.  to  Tllv. 

Opium  . gr.  t  to  gr.  iij. 

Oxymel . . fSj.  to  f  Sss. 

Oxymel  scill® . f  5ss.  to  f  Sij. 

Panax . Sss.  to  Sj. 

Papaver . . . Sj.  to  Sij. 

Pareira . gr.  xx.  to  Sj. 

Pepo . Sj. 

Petroselinum . applied  externally. 

Phytolacca;  bacc®  (tinct.)...f  Sj. 

Pil.  aloes . gr.  iv.  to  gr.  x. 

Pil.  aloes  et  assafoetid® . gr.  viii.  to  ;■) j . 

Pil.  aloes  et  masticlies . gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Pil.  aloes  et  myrrh® . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Pil.  antimouii  compos . gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vi. 

Pil.  assafmtid® . gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Pil.  cathart.  compos . gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Pil.  copaib® . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Pil.  fcrri  carbonatis . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Pil.  ferri  composjt® . .pil.  i.  to  pil.  Ij . 

Pil.  ferri  iodidi . pil.  j.  to  pil.  iij. 

Pil.  galbani  comp . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Pil.  hydrarg.  alterative . gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Pil.  liydrarg.  cathartic . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Pil.  opii . pil.  i  to  pil.  j. 

Pil.  quini®  sulphatis . pil.  j.  to  pil.  v. 

Pil.  rhei . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Pil.  rhei  composit® . gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Pil.  saponis  composit® . gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xviii. 

Pil.  scill®  comp . gr.  v.  to  ass. 

Pimenta . gr.  v.  to  3ij. 

Piper . gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Piperina . gr.  f  to  gr.  ij. 

Pix  liquida . . . gr.  xx.  to  Sj- 

Plumbi  .acetas . gr.  i  to  gr.  v. 

Plumbi  iodidum . gr. 5  to  gr.  iij.oriv. 

Plumbi  nitras . gr.  $  to  gr.  J. 

Podophyllum . about  gr.  xx. 

Pqlygala  rubella . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Potassa.  See  Liquor  Potass®. 

Potassa  cum  calce . externally. 

Potass®  acetas . 3j.to  Sj. 

Potass®  bicarbonas . gr.  xv.  to  3j. 

Potass®  bichromas,  emetic.. .gr.  £  to  gr.  -j. 

Potass®  bisulphas . 3 j .  to  Sij. 

Potass®  bitartras,  aper . Sj.  to  Sij. 

Potass®  bitartras,  cath . Sss. 

Potass®  carbonas . - . 3ss.  to  Sss. 

Potass®  carbonas  pur . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Potass®  chloras . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Potass®  citras . gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Potass®  et  sod®  tartras . Sij-  to  Sj. 


Potass®  nitras . gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Potass®  permanganas . gr.  ±  to  gr.  ij. 

Potass®  sulphas . 3j.  to  3ij- 

Potass®  tartras . 3j.  to  Sss. 

Potassii  bromidum . ...gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Potassii  cyanidum . gr.  to  gr.  j. 

Potassii  ferrocyanidum . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Potassii  iodidum . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Potassii  sulphuretum . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Prinos  (pulv.) . gr.  xx.  to  Sj. 

Prunus  Virginiaua(pulv.)...gr.  xx.  to  Sj. 

Pulv.  aloes  et  canell® . gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Pulv.  aromaticus . gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Pulv.  ipecacuan.  compos . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Pulv.  jalap®  composit® . gr.  xxx.  to  Sj. 

Pulv.  rhei  compos . 3ss.  to  3j- 

Pyrethrum . gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Quassia . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Quercusalba . 3j.  to  Sj- 

Quercus  tinctoria . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Quini®  sulphas . gr.  j.  to  gr.  xv. 

Quini®  valerianas . gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

Resina  jalap® . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Resina  podophylli,  alter . gr.  j-  to  gr.  j. 

Resina  podophylli,  cathar... gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Resina  scammonii . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Rheum . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Rhus  glabrum . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Rosa  centifolia . ad  libitum. 

Rosa  Galliea . 3j.  to  Sj. 

Rosmarinus  . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Rottlera  (pulv.) . Sij.  to  Siv. 

Rubia . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Rubus  (pulv.) . gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Rut  a.. . 3j.  to  3ij. 

Sabadilla . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Sabbatia  (pulv.) . gr.  xx.  to  Sj- 

Sabina . gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 

Saccliarum  lactis . adjuvant. 

Salicina . gr.  iij.  to  gr.  vi. 

Salix  . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Salvia  (pulv.) . gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Sainbucus . . 3j.  to  Sij. 

Sanguinaria,  emetic . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 

Santonica . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Santoninum . gr.  j.  to  gr.  iv. 

Sapo . gr.  v.  to  3j. 

Sarsaparilla . 3j.  to  Sj. 

Sassafras  medulla . 3j.  to  3j. 

Sassafras  radicis  cortex . Sj-  to  Sij. 

Scammonium . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x. 

Scilla . gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Scoparius  (pulv.) . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Scutellaria . Sij. 

Senega . gr.  x.  to  Sss. 

Senna . Sss.  to  Sij- 

Serpentaria  . gr.  x.  to  3j. 

Sesami  folium . ad  libitum. 

Simaruba . 3j.  to  Sj. 

Sinapis  alba . 3j.  to  Sij. 

Sinapis  nigra . 3j.  to  Sij. 

Sod®  acetas . 3j.  to  Sij. 

Sod®  bicarbonas . 3ss.  to  Sss. 

Sod®  boras . gr.  v.  to  Sss. 

Sod®  et  potass®  tartras.  See  Potass®  et  Sod® 
Tartras. 

Sod®  nitras . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Sod®  phosplias . Sss.  to  Sij. 

Sod®  sulphas . Sij-  to  Sj. 

Sod®  suliihis . ...Sss.  to  3j- 

Solidago,  infusion . fSij.  to  fSiv. 

Spigelia.. . . . gr.  x.  to  3ij. 

Spir®a,  extract . gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Spiritus  retheris  comp . .fSss.  to  f3ij. 
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Spiritus  setheris  nitrosi . f  5ss.  to  f  5j. 

Spiritus  *theris  sulphurici..f  gss.  to  fgj. 

Spiritus  ammonias . fgss.  to  fgj. 

Spiritus  ammonias  aromat...f  gss.  to  fgj. 

Spiritus  anisi . f  gss.  to  f  5j. 

Spiritus  camphor* . TtLv.  to  f  5 j . 

Spiritus  cliloroformi . fgss.  to  i'5j. 

Spiritus  cinnamomi . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Spiritus  frumenti . fgss.  to  fgj. 

Spiritus  juniperi  comp . f’Sj  -  to  fgss. 

Spiritus  lavandul* . nfxxx.  to  fgj. 

Spiritus  lavandul®  comp. ..fgss.  to  f 3ij. 

Spiritus  limonis . f  5j.  to  fgij. 

Spiritus  menth*  piperit*...f  gss.  to  fgij. 

Spiritus  menth®  viridis . fgss.  to  f g i.j . 

Spiritus  myrci* . used  externally. 

Spiritus  myristicae . fgss.  to  f gij. 

Spiritus  rosmarini . TTLxxx.  to  t'gj. 

Spiritus  villi  Gallici . fgij.  to  fgss. 

Spongia  usta..... . gss.  to  gj. 

Stannum . gj.  to  gij. 

Staphisagri®  semina . gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x. 

Static© . gr.  xv.  to  gss. 

Stillingia  (pulv.) . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Stramonii  folium . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

Strychnia . gr.  A  to  gr.  J. 

Strychnia;  sulphas . gr.  to  gr.  j. 

Styrax . gr.  x.  to  gss. 

Sulphur  lotum . gss.  to  gij. 

Sulphur  praecipitatum . 3ss.  to  3ij. 

Sulphur  sublimatum . gj.  to  giij. 

Sulphuris  iodidum . used  externally. 

Syrupus  aurantii  cortex . fgj.  to  fgiv. 

Syrupus  ferri  iodidi  . TILxx.  to  Ttfl. 

Syrupus  ipecacuanhae . gj.  to  gj. 

Syrupus  kraineri® . gij.  to  gss. 

Syrupus  lactucarii . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Syrupus  papaveris . fgss.  to  fgij. 

Syrupus  pruni  Virginianae..fgss. 

Syrupus  rhamni . fgj.  to  fgj. 

Syrupus  rliei . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Syrupus  rliei  aromatic  us....  f  gss.  to  fgj. 

Syr.  sarsaparill*  comp . fgss. 

Syrupus  scill* . (gss.  to  fgj. 

Syr.  sciihe  comp  .expect . TTfxx.  to  fgj. 

Syrupus  senegas . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Syrupus  sennas . fgij.  to  fgj. 

Tabacum  (infus.) . nixl.  to  nilx. 

Tamarindus  . . giv.  to  gij. 

Taraxacum . gij.  to  giv. 

Terebinthina . 3ss.  to  gj. 

Terebinthina  Canadensis.... Tt\v.  to  TILx. 

.Testa  prreparata . gr.  x.  to  gss. 

Tinct.  aconiti  folii . TtLxv.  to  TTfxxx. 

Tinct.  aconiti  radicis . 11  Li  ij .  to  Ttlx. 

Tinct.  aloes . fgss.  to  fgiss. 

Tinct.  aloes  et  myrrh* . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  arnica; . Tltxx.  to  fgj. 

Tinct.  assafoetid* . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  aurantii . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  belladonna; . TILx.  to  TTLxxx. 

Tinct.  benzoini  comp . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  calumb® . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  camphor*.  See  Spiritus  Camphors:. 

Tinct.  cannabis . HLv.  to  nixx. 

Tinct.  cantharidis . TILxx.  to  fgj. 

Tinct.  capsici . Iflx.  to  fgj. 

Tinct.  cardamomi . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  cardamomi  comp . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  castorei . fgss.  to  fgj. 

Tinct.  catechu . fgj.  to  fgij. 
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Tinct.  cinchona; . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  cinchon*  comp . fgj.  to  fgss. 

Tinct.  cinnamomi . fgj.  to  f giij. 

Tinct.  colcliici . fgss.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  conii . TILxx.  to  lllxl. 

Tinct.  cubebre . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  digitalis . nfv.  to  nfxx. 

Tinct.  ferri  cliloridi . lllx.  to  Ttlxy 

Tinct.  gall* . fgj.  to  f giij. 

Tinct.  gentianre  comp . fgj.  to  fgss. 

Tinct.  guaiaci . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  guaiaci  amnion . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  hellebori . TP  x.  to  fgj. 

Tinct.  humuli . 1  gij.  to  fgss. 

Tinct.  hyoscyami . nixx.  to  fgj. 

Tinct.  iodinii... . Vtx.  to  Ttlxl. 

Tinct.  iodinii  comp . nix.  to  TTLxxx. 

Tinct.  jalap* . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  kino . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  kramerire . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  lobelia:,  emetic . fgss. 

Tinct.  lobelias,  expectorant. .fgss.  to  fgj. 

Tinct.  lupulin® . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  myrrh® . fgss.  to  fgj. 

Tinct.  nucis  vomic* . ITlv.  to  TILxx. 

Tinct.  opii . Ilfx.  to  Hlxl. 

Tinct.  opii  acetata . TILx.  to  TTLxxx. 

Tinct.  opii  camphorata . fgj.  to  fgss. 

Tinct.  opii  deodorata . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xl. 

Tinct.  quassi* . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  rliei . fgj.  to  fgss. 

Tinct.  rhei  et  gentian* . fgss.  to  fgj. 

Tinct.  rhei  et  senna; . fgss.  to  fgj. 

Tinct.  sang.  exp.  and  alt . TTLxxx.  to  Ttllx. 

Tinct.  scill* . nix.  to  fgss. 

Tinct.  senn®  et  jalap* . fgss.  to  fgj. 

Tinct.  serpentari* . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct.  stramonii . n[x.  to  TILxx. 

Tinct.  tolutana . fgss.  to  fgj. 

Tinct.  valerian* . fgj.  to  f giij. 

Tinct.  valerian®  amnion . fgj.  to  fgij. 

Tinct,  veratri  viridis . lllv.  to  nixx. 

Tinct,  zingiberis . fgss.  to  fgj. 

Tormentilla . 3ss.  to  gss. 

Toxicodendron . gr.  j.  to  gr.  x. 

Tragacantha . ...gr.  x.  to  gj. 

Triosteum . gr.  xv.  to  gr.  xxx. 

Ulmus  fulva . ad  libitum. 

Uva  ursi . gss.  to  gj. 

Valeriana . 3j.  to  gj. 

Veratria . gr.  j1,;  to  gr.  |. 

Yeratrum  album. . gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

Yeratrum  viride . gr.  ij.  to  gr.  v. 

Yinum  aloes . fgj.  to  fgss. 

Yinum  antimonii,  expect . TTlx.  to  fgss. 

Yinum  colcliici  radicis . nix.  to  fgss. 

Yinum  colchici  seminis . gj.  to  gij. 

Yinum  ergot® . gj.  to  gij. 

Yin.  ipecacuanli®,  dioph ...  ,~n\ x.  to  fgss. 

Yin.  ipecacuanhre,  emetic.... fgij.  to  fgj. 

Yinum  ojiii . nfv.  to  TTLxxx. 

Yinum  rhei . fgij.  to  fgss. 

Xanthorrhiza . 9j.  to  gj. 

Xanthoxylum  (pulv.) . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx, 

Zinci  carbonas  pr*cip . gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 

Zinci  cliloridum . used  externally. 

Zinci  oxydum . gr.  j.  to  gr.  vi. 

Zinci  sulphas,  emetic . gr.  x.  to  gr.  xv. 

Zinci  sulphas,  tcmic . gr.  to  gr.  ij. 

Zinci  valerianas . gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

Zingiber . gr.  v.  to  gss. 
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Aluminum . Al. 

Antimony  (Stibium) . Sb. 

Arsenic  . As. 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum) . Hg. 

Molybdenum  . Mo. 

Barium  . Ba. 

Bismuth  . Bi. 

Boron  ..  . .  T? 

Bromine . Br. 

Cadmium . Od. 

Csesium .  .  ,n« 

Calcium . Ca. 

Carbon . C. 

Cerium . Ce. 

Chlorine . Cl. 

Chromium . Cr. 

Cobalt . Co. 

Columbium  (Tantalum) . Ta. 

Copper  (Cuprum) . Cu. 

Didymium  . '. . . . Di. 

Fluorine . ..F. 

Gold  (Aurum) . Au. 

Hydrogen . H. 

Bhodium . B. 

Bubidium . Bb. 

Buthenium . Bu. 

Selenium . Se. 

Silicon . Si. 

Silver  (Argentum) . Ag. 

Sodium  (Natrium) . Na. 

Strontium . Sr. 

Sulphur . S. 

Tellurium . Te. 

Thallium . T1.(?I 

Thorium..... . Th. 

Iodine . I. 

Iridium . Ir. 

Iron  (Ferrum) . Fe. 

Lantanium . La. 

Lead  (Plumbum).... . Pb. 

Lithium . L. 

Magnesium  . Mg. 

Manganese . . . Mn. 

Tin  (Stannum) . Sn. 

Tungsten  (Wolframium) . W. 

Uranium . U. 

Vanadium . V. 

Yttrium . Y. 

Zinc . Zn. 

Zirconium  . Zr. 

Thus,  HO  is  the  representative  or  formula  of  water:  that  is,  one  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  (H)  combined  with  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  (0).  As03  is  the  formula  of 
arsenious  acid,  a  compound  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  arsenic  and  three  equiva¬ 
lents  of  oxygen.  NO,  is  the  representative  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  indicating 
that  it  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  (N)  combined  with  five  equiva¬ 
lents  of  oxygen  (0).  The  number  of  equivalents  of  an  elementary  substance  is 
usually  indicated  by  a  small  depressed  figure  following  the  symbol,  as  seen  in  the 
previous  examples;  but  the  number  of  equivalents  of  any  compound  is  denoted 
by  a  large  figure  placed  before  the  formula:  thus,  3  HO  +  2  N0S  is  the  formula 
of  the  officinal  (hydrated)  nitric  acid,  indicating  that  it  is  composed  of  three 
equivalents  of  water  (HO)  combined  with  two  equivalents  of  nitric  acid  (NOt). 
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TABLE  OF  DISPUTED  PRONUNCIATION'S;  WITH  THE  PRIN¬ 
CIPAL  AUTHORITIES  IN  FAVOR  OF  EACH. 


The  design  of  the  following  Table  is  not  merely  or  principally  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  but  rather,  by  showing  how  very  few  points  there  are  of  any  importance,  about  which  the 
best  scientific  and  classical  authorities  differ,  to  convince  the  student  that  in  his  efforts  to  attain 
a  correct  pronunciation  of  scientific  terms,  he  is  not  pursuing  a  chimera,  but  acquiring  an 
accomplishment  which  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  truly  learned  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  (See  Preface.) 


Ancone'us;  Dunglison,  Hooper.  Anco'neus;  Mayne.  Anconse'us;  Kraus.® 

Aristolo'cliia ;  Gray,  White  and  Riddle, f  Wittstein.  Aristoloelii'a;];  Dun¬ 
glison,  Hooper,  Mayne. 

Cad'mia;  Ainsworth,  Webster,  Worcester.  Cadmi'a;  Dunglison,  Hooper, 
Mayne.  Cadmi'a  or  Cad'mia;;);  White  and  Riddle. 

Cad'mium;  Brande,  Webster,  Worcester.  Cadmi'um;  Dunglison,  Hooper, 
Mayne. 

Dioscore'a;  Gray,  Wittstein.  Diosco'rea;  Hooper,  Mayne.  Dioscore'a  or 
Diosco'rea;  Dunglison. 

llydrange'a;£  Wittstein.  Hydran  gea ;  Gray.  Hydrange'a  or  Hy¬ 
drangea;  Dunglison. 

Iiaryng’e'al ;  Dunglison,  Hooper,  Mayne.  Cary n 'goal ;  Worcester.  JLaryn- 
ge'al  or  Laryn'geal ;  Webster. 

Ijarynge'us;  Dunglison,  Hooper,  Mayne.  Laryn'gcus;  Kraus. 

Xiochi'a;  Mayne.  iLo'chia;  Hooper.  I^eclii'a  or  Cio'chia;  Dunglison. 

Madar.  See  Mudar. 

Menin  geal;  Mayne,  Worcester.  Meninge  al  or  Menin  geal;  Dunglison. 

Mezcre'um;  Mayne,  Wittstein.  Meze'reum;  TJ.S,  Pharmacopoeia.  Meze'- 
renm  or  Mezere'um;  Dunglison. 

Mii-dar'  ( Calot’ropis  gigante'a) ;  Thompson. ||  Mudar;  Ainslie.i[ 

Olec'ranon;  Hooper.  Olecra'non;®* **  Kraus,  Mayne.  Olec' ration  or  Ole- 
cra'non;  Dunglison. 


*  Author  of  the  “  Kritisch-Etymologisches  Medicinisches  Lexikon,”  Gottingen,  1826. 

f  Editors  of  an  excellent  “  Latin-English  Dictionary”  recently  published  by  Longman, 
London. 

%lt  may  bo  remarked  that,  with  respect  to  the  most  important  root  in  ArisUilochia  (lochia), 
usage  was  divided  among  the  Greeks  themselves.  Some  writers  have  A oxeio  ( locheia ),  others, 
\o\ia-  (lochia)-,  so  Cadmia  has  two  forms  in  Greek,  Ka.8ij.eCa  and  ko S/xCa. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  penultimate  accent  is  given  to  this  name  considered  simply 
as  a  Latin  (or  classical)  word. 

||  Author  of  an  excellent  Oordoo  (Ilindostanee)  Dictionary,  published  at  Soramporo  in  1838. 
This  pronunciation  (mu-dar')  is  not  only  supported  by  the  original  Ilindostanee  spelling,  but  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  prevailing  English  spelling,  Madar,  which  can  scarcely  bo  reconciled  with 
the  supposition  that  the  u  in  the  first  syllable  is  long.  See  Calotropis  Gigantea  in  Wood  k 
Bache’s  Dispensatory. 

If  Author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled  “  Materia  Indica,”  London,  1826. 

**  Liddell  and  Scott  give  the  penultima  as  undoubtedly  long — <l>\eKpavov.  General  usage, 
however,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  Olec'ranon ;  and  if  we  may  attach  any  weight  to  the  Greek 
accent,  this  pronunciation  can  at  least  be  defended.  (See  Preface,  p.  viii.) 
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Parotide'a ;  Dunglison,  Hooper.  Parotid ' ea  ( Pa rotid'eus);  Mayne.  Paro* 
tidse'a;  Cullen. 

Pem’phigus ;  Hooper,  Ivraus.  Pemphi'gns;  Mayne.  Pem'ph igiis  or 
Pemphigus;  Dunglison. 

Pharyngeal;  Dunglison,  Hooper.  Pharyngeal;  Mayne,  Worcester.  Pha¬ 
ryngeal  or  Pharynge'al ;  Webster. 

Pharynge'us :  Dunglison,  Hooper.  Pharyn'geus  Kraus,  Mayne. 

Plat'inum;  Brande,  Dunglison,  Worcester.  Plati'num;  Mayne.  Plat'innm 
or  Plati'num;  Webster. 

Syru'pus;  Mayne,  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Syr'upus;  Kraus.  Syr'upus  or 
Syru'pus;  Dunglison. 

There  is  one  class  of  names,  about  the  pronunciation  of  which  considerable  diversity 
prevails,  that  have  not  been  introduced  into  the  preceding  table,  because  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  the  diversity  in  question  has  rather  been  the  result  of  inadvertency  than  of  any 
deliberate  difference  of  judgment  among  scientific  writers.  We  allude  to  those  terminating  in 
- era  derived  from  a  proper  name  in  -er:  as,  Brayera  (from  Brayer),  Frasera  (from  Fraser), 
Heuchera  (from  Heucher),  etc.  Some  of  our  best  authorities  are  not  always  consistent  with 
themselves  with  respect  to  this  class  of  names,  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  general  tendency  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  penultimate  accent.  The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  gives  Braye'ra 
and  Frase'ra  with  the  penultimate  accent,  but  Heu'chera  with  the  antepenultimate.  The  last 
is,  not  improbably,  an  oversight;  for  though  something  might  be  said  in  favor  of  making  a 
difference  between  Brayera  and  the  other  two  names,  inasmuch  as  the  last  syllable  of  Brayer 
is  long  in  French,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  making  a  distinction  between  Frasera  and 
Heuchera,  as  the  last  syllable  in  both  Fraser  and  Heucher  is  short.  But  the  reason  would  not 
be  a  good  one  in  any  case ;  the  name  of  Luther,  the  celebrated  Reformer,  lias  the  last  syllable 
short  in  German  ( Lu'ther ),  yet  when  Latinized  becomes  Luthe'rus,  and  in  the  Italian  and 
Spanish,  cognate  languages,  it  is  always  Late'ro. f  In  consideration  of  all  these  reasons  and 
facts,  we  have  deemed  it  best  to  adopt  a  uniform  rule,  and  always  to  place  the  accent  on  the 
penultima  of  names  of  the  class  above  referred  to:  e.g.  Braye'ra,  Frase'ra,  Heuclie'ra,  Roltle'ra, 
etc.  etc. 


*  In  this  instance,  Dr.  Mayne,  who  is  generally  so  accurate  in  regard  to  his  Latin  and  Greek 
quantities,  would  seem  to  be  guilty  of  a  palpable  inconsistency,  since  he  gives  the  parallel  term 
Laryngeus  with  the  penultima  long.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe  that  this  whole  class 
of  words  (including  Anconeus,  Farotideus,  etc.)  are  doubtful  as  to  the  length  of  the  penultima, 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  determining  positively.  Even  the  light  of  analogy, 
dubious  at  best,  utterly  fails  us  here :  while  gigante'us  has  the  penultima  unquestionably  long, 
ce'reus,  cine'reus,  ido'neus,  etc.  have  it  short. 

•j-  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  Latinized  modern  name  must  follow  either  the 
quantity  or  accent  of  the  original.  This  indeed  is  the  exception,  the  contrary  being  the  gene¬ 
ral  rule;  at  least  with  respect  to  names  of  Teutonic  origin:  Fred' eric  makes  Frederi'cus, 
Hen’ry  (German,  Hein'rieh),  Henri'cus,  Lud'wig,  Ludovi'cus,  MU' ton,  Milto'nus,  etc. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  DISEASES  ACCORDING  TO 
CULLEN’S  NOSOLOGY. 


CLASS  I. — PYREX'IyE. 

Order  I. — Fe'bres. 

II. — Phlegma'site. 

III.  — Exanthemata. 

IV.  — Htemorrlia'gise. 

V. — I'rollu'  via. 

CLASS  II.— NEURCKSES. 

Order  I. — Co'mata. 

II. — Adynamia*. 

III.  — Spas'mi. 

IV.  — Vesa'nia?. 


CLASS  III. — CACHEX'LE. 

Order  I. — Marco'res. 

II. — Intumescen'tise. 

III. — Impetig'ines. 

CLASS  IV.— LOCATES. 

Order  I. — Dystesfhe'siee. 

II. — Dysorex'i®. 

III.  — Dyscine'sise. 

IV.  — Apoceno'ses. 

V. — Epis'cheses. 

VI. — Tumo'res. 

VII. — Ecto'piae. 

VIII. — Dialyses. 


CLASS  I. 

PYREXIiE. 

Order  I. — Fe'bres.  Fevers. 
Section  I.— Intermitten'tes.  Intermittents. 
Genus  1. — Tertia'na.  Tertian. 

Genus  2. — Quarta'na.  Quartan. 

Genus  3. — Quotidia'na.  Quotidian. 

Section  II. — Contin'u®.  Continued  Fevers. 
Genus  4. — Syn'ocha.  Pure  inflammatory 

fever. 

Genus-5. — Ty'phus.  Typhus. 

Genus  6. — Syn'ochus. 

Order  II. — Phlegma'sia:.  Inflamma¬ 
tions. 

Genus  1. — Phlogo'sis.  Inflammation  (of  a 
particular  form). 

Genus  2. — Ophthal'mia.  Ophthalmy. 

Genus  3. — Phreni'tis.  Phrenzy,  or  brain 
fever. 

Genus  4. — Cynan'che.  Sore  throat. 

Genus  5. — Pneumo'nia.  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 


Genus  6. — Cardi'tis.  Inflammation  of  the  heart. 

Genus  7. — Peritoni'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
peritonseum. 

Genus  8. — Gastri'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
stomach. 

Genus  9. — Enteri'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
bowels. 

Genus  10. — Hepati'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
liver. 

Genus  11. — Spleni'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
spleen. 

Genus  12. — Nephri'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
kidney.  ; 

Genus  13. — Cysti'tis.  Inflammation  of  tfie 
bladder. 

Genus  14. — Ilysteri'tis.  Inflammation  of  the 
womb. 

Genus  15. — Rheumatis'mus.  Rheumatism. 

Genus  16. — Odontal'gia.  Toothache.. 

Genus  17. — Pod'agra.  Gout. 

Genus  18. — Arthropuo'sis  (or  Arthropyo'sis). 
Pus  in  a  joint. 

Order  III. — Exanthem'ata.  Exan¬ 

thematous  Eruptions. 

Genus  1. — Erysip'elas.  Erysipelas. 

Genus  2. — Pes'tis.  The  Plague. 
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Genus  3. — Tari'ola.  Small-Pox. 

Genus  4. — Varicella.  Chicken-Pox. 

Genus  5. — Rube'ola.  Measles. 

Genus  6. — Milia'ria.  Miliary  fever. 

Genus  7.— Scarlatina.  Scarlet  fever. 

Genus  8.— Urtica'ria.  Nettle-rash. 

Genus  9. — Pem'phigus.  Vesicular  fever. 
Genus  10. — Apli'tha.  Superficial  ulcer  of  the 
mouth. 

Order  IV. — ILemorrha'gije.  Hemor¬ 
rhages. 

Genus  1. — Epistax'is.  Bleeding  at  the  nose. 
Genus  2. — Ilfemop'tysis.  Spitting  of  blood. 
Genus  3. — Hsemor'rhois.  The  Piles. 

Genus  4. — Menorrha'gia.  Menorrhagy. 

Order  V. — Proflu'via.  Morbid  Dis¬ 
charges,  or  Fluxes. 

Genus  1. — Catar'rhus.  Catarrh. 

Genus  2. — Dysente'ria.  Dysentery. 


CLASS  II. 

NEUROSES.  Nervous  Diseases. 
Order  I. — Co'mata.  Soporose  Diseases. 

Genus  1. — Apoplex'ia.  Apoplexy. 

Genus  2. — Paral'ysis.  Palsy. 

Order  II. — Adyna'mi.®.  Diseases  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  loss  or  deficiency  of  the 
Vital  Power. 

Genus  1. — Syn'cope.  Fainting. 

Genus  2. — Dyspep'sia.  Indigestion. 

Genus  3. — Hypochondriasis.  Vapors,  or  low 
spirits. 

Genus  4. — Cliloro'sis.  Green-sickness. 

Order  III. — Spas'mi.  Sg^asms. 
Genus  1. — Tet'anus.  Tetanus. 

Genus  2. — Tris'mus.  Locked-jaw. 

Genus  3. — Convul'sio.  Convulsion. 

Genus  4. — Chore'a.  St.  Vitus’  Dance. 

Genus  5. — Rapha'nia. 

Genus  6. — Epilep'sia.  Epilepsy. 

Genus  7. — Palpi ta'tio.  Palpitation. 

Genus  8. — Asth'ma.  Asthma. 

Genus  9. — Dyspnue'a.  Difficulty  of  breath¬ 

ing  ( not  asthmatic). 

Genus  10. — Pertus'sis.  Hooping-cough. 
Genus  11. — Pyro'sis.  Water-brash. 

Genus  12. — Col'ica.  Colic. 

Genus  13. — Chol'era.  Cholera. 

Genus  14. — Diarrhoe'a.  Diarrhoea. 

Genus  15. — Diabe'tes.  Diabetes. 


Genus  16. — Hyste'ria.  Hysterics. 

Genus  17. — Ilydropho'bia. 

Order  IV. — Vesa'nia:.  Mental  De¬ 

rangements. 

Genus  1. — Amen'tia.  Idiocy,  or  Imbecility. 
Genus  2. — Melancholia.  Melancholy. 

Genus  3. — Ma'nia.  Madness,  Delirium  with¬ 
out  fever. 

Genus  4. — Oneirodynia.  Nightmare,  or  Som¬ 
nambulism. 

CLASS  III. 

CACIIEXIJE.  Cachectic  Diseases. 
Order  I. — Marco'res.  Emaciations. 

Genus  1. — Ta'bes.  Wasting,  or  Decline. 
Genus  2. — Atro'phia.  Atrophy. 

Order  II. — Ixtumescen'ti^e.  Intumes¬ 
cence.  (Swelling  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  body  without  inflamma¬ 
tion.) 

Genus  1. — Polysar'cia.  Excessive  corpulence. 
Genus  2. — Pneumato’sis.  Windy  swelling? 
Genus  3. — Tympani'tes.  Wind  dropsy,  or  em¬ 
physema. 

Genus  4. — Pliysome'tra.  Windy  swelling  of 
the  womb. 

Genus  5. — Anasar'ca.  General  dropsy. 
Genus  6. — Ilydroceph'alus.  Dropsy  of  the 
brain. 

Genus  7. — Hydroraclii'tis  (or  Ilydrorrhuchi- 
tis).  Dropsy  of  the  spine. 

Genus  8. — Ilydrotho'rax.  Dropsy  of  the 

chest. 

Genus  9. — Ascites.  Dropsy  of  the  belly. 
Genus  10. — Ilydrome'tra.  Dropsy  of  the 
womb. 

Genus  11. — Hydrocele.  Dropsy  of  the  tes¬ 
ticle. 

Genus  12. — Physco'nia.  Enlargement  of  the 
abdomen. 

Genus  13. — Rachi'tis.  Pickets. 

Order  III. — Impetig'ines.  Cachectic 

Condition  of  the  Shin  or  External  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  Body. 

Genus  1. — Scropliula  [Scrof'ula].  Scrofula. 
Genus  2. — Syphilis.  Venereal  disease. 

Genus  3. — Scorbu'tus.  Scurvy. 

Genus  4. — Elephantiasis. 

Genus  5. — Lep'ra.  Leprosy. 

Genus  6. — Frambce'sia.  The,  Yaws. 

Genus  7- — Tricho'ma.  Hair-disease. 

Genus  8. — Ic'terus.  Jaundice. 
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CLASS  IV. 

LOCALES.  Local  Diseases. 

Order  I. — Dysjesthe'see.  Depraved  or 
Defective  Perceptions. 

Genus  1. — Cali'go.  Dimness  of  sight,  or 

blindness. 

Genus  2. — Amauro'sis.  Amaurosis. 

Genus  3.— Dyso'pia,  or  Dysop'sia.  Painful 
or  defective  vision. 

Genus  4. — Pseudoblep'sis.  False  or  depraved 
i vision . 

Genus  5. — Dyseco'ia,  or  Dysecoe'a.  Deafness. 

Genus  6. — Paracu'sis.  Morbid  or  depraved 
hearing. 

Genus  7. — Anos'mia.  Loss  of  the  sense  of 
smell. 

Genus  8. — Ageus'tia.  Loss  of  taste. 

Genus  9. — Anajstho'sia.  Loss  of  feeling  or 
touch. 

Order  II. — Dysorex'ijE.  Depraved 
Appetites. 

Genus  1. — Bulim'ia.  Insatiable  hunger. 

Genus  2. — Polydip'sia.  Excessive  ( morbid ) 
thirst. 

Genus  3. — Pi'ca.  Depraved  or  perverted  ap¬ 
petite. 

Genus  4. — Satyri'asis.  Excessive  ( morbid ) 

sexual  desire  in  males. 

Genus  5. — Nymplioma'nia.  Excessive  ( mor¬ 
bid )  sexual  desire  in  females. 

Genus  6. — Nostal'gia.  Homesickness. 

Genus  7. — Anorex'ia.  Want  of  appetite. 

Genus  8.— Adip'sia.  A  morbid  absence  of 
thirst. 

Genus  9. — Anaplirodis'ia.  Absence  of  sexual 
desire  or  of  genital  power . 

Order  III. — Dyscine'si^e.  Defective  or 
Imperfect  Power  of  Motion. 

Genus  1. — Apho'nia.  Loss  of  voice. 

Genus  2. — Mu'titag.  Dumbness. 

Genus  3. — Parapho'nia.  Depraved  or  dis¬ 
eased  voice,  referring  to  the  sounds  as  uttered  in 
the  larynx. 

Genus  4. — Psellis'mus.  Defective  or  depraved 
articulation.  • 

Genus  5. — Strabis'mus.  Squinting,  or  Cross- 
Eye. 

Genus  6. — Contractu'ra.  Contracture. 

Order  IV. — Apoceno'ses.  Morbid 

Evacuations. 

Genus  1. — Profu'sio.  Hemorrhage. 

Genus  2. — Ephidro'sis.  Excessive  morbid  per¬ 
spiration. 
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Genus  3.— Epiph'ora.  A  superabundant  se¬ 
cretion  qf  tears. 

Genus  4. — Ptyalis'mus.  Salivation. 

Genus  5. — Enure'sis.  Incontinency  of  urine. 
Genus  6. — Gonorrhoe'a.  Discharge  from  the 
urethra. 

Order  V. — Epis'cheses.  Suppression 

of  Excretions. 

Genus  1. — Obstipa'tio.  Constipation,  or  Cos¬ 
tiveness. 

Genus  2. — Iscliu'ria.  Retention  or  stoppage 
of  the  urine. 

Genus  3. — Dysu'ria.  Difficult  or  painful  dis¬ 
charge  of  urine. 

Genus  4. — Dyspermatis'mus.  Imperfect  or 
deficient  discharge  of  semen. 

Genus  5. — Amenorrlioe'a.  Absence  or  stop¬ 
page  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Order  VI. — Titmo'res.  Tumors. 

Genus  1. — Aneuris'ma.  Aneurism. 

Genus  2. — Va'rix.  Enlarged  or  swollen  veins. 
Genus  3. — Ecchymo'ma.  Suggilation  or  suf¬ 
fusion  of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue. 

Genus  4. — Scir'rhus  (Schir'rus).  Scliirrus. 
Genus  5. — Can'cer.  Cancer. 

Genus  6. — Bu'bo.  Bubo. 

Genus  7. — Sarco'ma.  Sarcoma. 

Genus  8. — Verru'ca.  Wart. 

Genus  9. — Cla'vus.  Corn. 

Genus  10. — Eti'pia.  Wen. 

Genus  11. — Gan'glion.  A  hard,  movable  tu¬ 
mor  on  a  tendon. 

Genus  12. — Hyd'atis.  Hydatid. 

Genus  13. — Hydrar'thrus.  White,  swelling. 
Genus  14. — Exosto'sis.  Tumor  of  a  bone. 

Order  VII. — Ecto'pia:.  Displacements , 
or  Protrusions. 

Genus  1. — Iler'nia.  Rupture. 

Genus  2. — Prolap'sus.  Prolapse. 

Genus  3. — Luxa'tio.  Luxation. 

Order  VIII. — Dial'yses.  Solutions  of 
Continuity. 

Genus  1. — Yul'nus.  Wound. 

Genus  2. — Ul'cus.  Ulcer. 

Genus  3. — Her'pes.  Tetter,  or  Serpigo. 

Genus  4. — Tin'ea.  Scalled-head. 

Genus  5. — Pso'ra.  Itch. 

Genus  6. — Fractu'ra.  Fracture. 

Genus  7. — Ca'ries.  Decay  or  ulceration  of  a 
bone. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  DISEASES  ACCORDING  TO 
GOOD’S  NOSOLOGY. 


CLASS  I. 

CCELI'ACA.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Func¬ 
tion. 

Order  I. — Exter'ica.  Diseases  affect¬ 
ing  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

Genus  1. — Odon'tia.  Misdentition,  or  dis¬ 

eases  affecting  the  teeth. 

Genus  2.— Ptyalis'mus.  Ptyalism,  or  dis¬ 
eases  affecting  the  salivary  secretion. 

Genus  3. — Dyspha'gia.  Difficulty  of  swal¬ 
lowing. 

Genus  4. — Dipso'sis.  Morbid  thirst. 

Genus  5. — Limo'sis.  Morbid  appetite. 

Genus  6. — Col'ica.  Colic. 

Genus  7. — Copros'tasis.  Costiveness. 

Genus  8. — Diarrhoe'a.  Looseness. 

Genus  9. — Chol'era.  Cholera. 

Genus  10. — Enterol'ithus.  Intestinal  concre¬ 
tions. 

Genus  11. — Helmin'thia.  Worms. 

Genus  12. — Proc'tica.  Diseases  affecting  the 
anus  or  rectum. 

Order  II. — Splanch'nica.  Diseases 

affecting  the  Collatitious  Viscera, — i.e. 
the  Liver,  Spleen,  Pancreas,  &c. 

Genus  1. — Ic'terus.  Yellow  jaundice. 

Genus  2. — Melse'na.  Melena. 

Genus  3. — Cholol'ithus.  Gall-stone. 

Genus  4. — Parabys'ma.  Visceral  turgescence. 


CLASS  II. 

PNEUMATICA.  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory 
Function. 

Order  I. — Phon'ica.  Diseases  affecting 
the  Vocal  Avenues. 

Genus  1. — Cory'za.  Nasal  catarrh. 

Genus  2. — Pol'ypus.  Polypus. 

Genus  3. — Rhon'chus.  Rattling  in  the  throat. 
Genus  4. — Apho'nia.  Dumbness. 

Genus  5. — Dyspho'nia.  Dissonance  of  the  voice. 
Genus  6. — Psellis'mus.  Dissonant  speech. 

Order  II. — Pneumox'ica.  Diseases 
affecting  the  Lungs. 

Genus  1 . — Bex.  Cough. 

Genus  2. — Laryngis'mus.  Laryngic  suffoca¬ 
tion. 


Genus  3. — Dyspnce'a.  t  Difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  anhelation. 

Genus  4. — Asth'ma.  Asthma. 

Genus  5. — EphiaPtes.  Incubus. 

Genus  6. — SternaPgia.  Suffocative  breast- 

pang. 

Genus  7. — PleuraPgia.  Pain  in  the  side. 


CLASS  III. 

HjEMATICA.  Diseases  of  the  Sanguineous 
Function. 

Order  I. — Pyrec'tica.  Fevers. 
Genus  1. — Ephem'era.  Diary  fever. 

Genus  2. — An'etus.  Intermittent  fever.  Ague. 
Genus  3. — Epan'etus.  Remittent  fever. 
Genus  4. — Ene'cia.  Continued  fever. 

Order  II. — Phlogot'ica.  Inflammations. 
Genus  1. — Aposte'ma.  Aposteme,  or  Abscess. 
Genus  2. — Phleg'mone.  Phlegmon. 

Genus  3. — Pliy'ma.  Tuber. 

Genus  4. — Ion'thus.  Whelk. 

Genus  5. — Phly'sis. 

Genus  6. — Erythe'ma.  Inflammatory  blush. 
Genus  7. — Empres'ma.  Visceral  inflamma¬ 
tion. 

Genus  8. — OphthaPmia.  Ophthalmy. 

Genus  9. — Catar'rlius.  Catarrh. 

Genus  10. — Dysento'ria.  Dysentery. 

Genus  11. — Bucne'mia.  Tumid  leg. 

Genus  12. — Arthro'sia.  Articular  inflamma¬ 
tion. 

Order  III. — -Exanthemat'icA.  Erup¬ 
tive  Fevers. 

Genus  1. — Enanthe'sis.  Rash  exanthem. 
Genus  2. — Einphly'sis.  Ichorous  exanthem. 
Genus  3. — Empye'sis.  Pustulous  exanthem. 
Genus  4. — Antbra'cia.  Carbuncular  exan¬ 
them.  . 

%RDER  IV. — DySTHET^ICA.  Cachectic 
Diseases. 

Genus  1. — Pletho'ra.  Plethora. 

Genus  2. — Ilasmorrha'gia.  Hemorrhage. 
Genus  3. — Maras'mus.  Emaciation. 

Genus  4. — Melano'sis. 

Genus  5. — Stru'ma.  Scrofida. 

Genus  6. — Car'einus.  Cancer. 

Genus  7. — Lu'es.  Venereal  disease. 
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Genus  8. — Elephantiasis.  Elephant-skin. 
Genus  9. — Catacau'sis.  Oatacausis. 

Genus  10. — Por'phyra.  Scurvy. 

Genus  11. — Exan'gia. 

Genus  12. — Gangrse'na.  Gangrene. 

Genus  13. — Ul'cus.  Ulcer. 


CLASS  IY. 

NEUROTICA.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Func¬ 
tion. 

Order  I. — Phren'ica.  Diseases  affect¬ 
ing  the  Intellect. 

Genus  1. — Ecphro'nia.  Insanity. 

Genus  2. — Empathe'ma.  Ungovernable  pas¬ 
sion. 

Genus  3. — Alu'sia.  Illusion,  or  Hallucination. 
Genus  4. — Aphel'xia.  Rcvery. 

Genus  5. — Paronir'ia.  Sleep-disturbance. 
Genus  6. — Mo'ria.  Fatuity. 

Order  II. — jEstiiet'ica.  Diseases  af¬ 
fecting  the  Sensations  or  Perceptions. 
Genus  1. — Parop'sis.  Morbid  sight. 

Genus  2. — Paracu'sis.  Morbid  hearing. 
Genus  3. — Paros'mis.  Morbid  smell. 

Genus  4. — Parageu'sis.  Morbid  taste. 

Genus  5. — Parap'sis.  Morbid  touch. 

Genus  6. — Neural'gia.  Nerve-ache,  or  pain 
in  the  nerves. 

Order  III. — Cinet'ica.  Diseases  af¬ 

fecting  the  M uncles. 

Genus  1. — Enta'sia.  Constrictive  spasm. 
Genus  2. — Clo'nus.  Clonic  spasm. 

Genus  3. — Syn'clonus.  Synclonic  spasm. 

Order  IV. — Systat'ica.  Diseases  af¬ 
fecting  several  or  all  the  Sensorial 
Powers  simultaneously. 

Genus  1. — Agryp'nia.  Sleeplessness. 

Genus  2. — Dysplio'ria.  Restlessness. 

Genus  3. — Antipathi'a.  Antipathy. 

Genus  4. — Cephalas'a.  H  adache. 

Genus  5. — Di'nus.  Dizziness. 

Genus  0. — Syn'oope.  Syncope. 

Genus  7. — Syspa'sia.  Comatose  spasm. 

Genus  8. — Ca'rus.  Torpor. 


CLASS  V. 

GENETICA.  Diseases  of  the  Sexual  Function. 
Order  I. — Cexot'icA.  Diseases  affect¬ 
ing  the  Fluids. 

Genus  1. — Paramc'nia.  Mismenstniation. 
Genus  2. — Leuoorrhoe'a.  Whites. 
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Genus  3. — Blenorrhce'a.  Gonorrhoea. 

Genus  4. — Sperm  orrhoe'a  Seminal  flux. 
Genus  5. — Galac'tia.  Mislactution. 

Order  II. — Orgas'tjca.  Diseases 
affecting  the  Orgasm. 

Genus  1. — Chloro'sis.  Greensickness. 

Genus  2. — Proec/tia.  Genital  precocity. 

Genus  3. — Lagne'sis.  Lust 

Genus  4. — Agene'sia.  Male  sterility. 

Genus  5. — Apho'ria.  Female  sterility. 

Genus  6. — .'Edopto'sis.  Genital  prolapse. 

Order  III. — Carpot'ica.  Diseases 
affecting  the  Impregnation. 

Genus  1. — Paracye'sis.  Morbid  pregnancy. 
Genus  2. — Parodyn'ia.  Morbid  labor. 

Genus  3. — Eccye'sis.  Extra-uterine  feetar 

tion. 

Genus  4. — Pseudocye'sis.  Spurious  preg¬ 

nancy. 

CLASS  VI. 

ECCRITICA.  Diseases  of  the  Excerncnt 
Function. 

Order  I. — Mesot'ica.  Diseases  affect¬ 
ing  the  Parenchyma. 

Genus  1. — Polysar'cia.  Corpulency. 

Genus  2. — Empliy'ina.  Tumor. 

Genus  3. — Paros'tia.  Misosxificatinn. 

Genus  4. — Cyrto'sis.  Contort.on  of  the 

bones. 

Genus  5. — Osthex'ia.  Osthexy. . 

Order  II. — Catot'ica.  Diseases 
affecting  Internal  Surfaces. 

Genus  1. — Hy'drops.  Dropsy. 

Genus  2. — Emphyse'ma.  Inflation,  'wind 

dropsy. 

Genus  3. — Paru'ria.  Mismicturition. 

Genus  4. — Lith'ia.  Urinary  calculus. 

Order  III. — Acrot'ica.  Diseases 
affecting  ti.e  External  Surface. 

Genus  1. — Ephidro'sis.  Morbid  sweat. 

Genus  2. — Exanthe'sis.  Cutaneous  blush. 
Genus  3. — Exor'mia.  Papulous  skin. 

Genus  4. — Lepido'sis.  Scale  shin. 

Genus  5. — Ecplily'sis.  Bl  tins. 

Genus  6. — Eepye'sis.  Humid  scall. 

Genus  7. — Ma'lis.  Cutaneous  vermination. 
Genus  8. — Ecphy'ma.  Cutaneous  excrescence 
Genus  9. — Tricho'sis.  Morbid  hair. 

Genus  10. — Epicliro'sis.  Macular  skin. 
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